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PREFACE. 


When  a  hook  rtaellfS  its  sixth  uOilion,  a  prefiico  is  hardly  needed,  for, 
by  thai  lime,  the  object  of  the  work  is  sufficiently  well  known.  The 
pMseni  IS  more  particularly  intended  for  the  use  of  studentB  of  medicine 
and  midwife-students,  ulthuugh  general  practitioners  may  also,  perhapa, 
gain  something  by  its  perusal,  for  I  have  endeavored  to  make  it  a  con- 
densed summary  of  the  lending  principles  established  by  the  masters  of 
our  art,  and  for  tliat  purpose  have  drawn  from  all  the  works  publii^hed, 
down  to  the  present  day.  My  position  in  the  lying-in  hospitals  has 
eoahled  me  to  test  the  value  of  the  doctrines  put  forth  by  former" 
authors ;  and  I  have  adopted  as  true  all  which  my  daily  experience 
hAS  confirmed,  and  have  rejected  uuhe.sitatingly,  from  whatever  source 
they  came,  all  such  as  were  disproved  by  the  numerous  eases  brought 
under  uiy  observation,  confining  myself  to  quoting,  without  comment, 
those  whose  value  I  have  been  unable  to  determine. 

Although  this  work  resembles,  in  its  general  arrangement,  most  of  ; 
tbo*e  published  on  the  sume  subject  in  France,  it  differs  from  tUem^ 
ejtH'Htially  in  the  main ;  for  I  have  adopted  almost  wholly  the  views  of 
Professors  Nffig&le,  P.  Dubois,  and  Stolti,  which  are  not  found  clearly 
expressed  in  nny  of  our  classical  books.  1  have  also  extracted  freely 
from  the  learned  treatise  of  Professor  Velpcau,  whose  vast  erudition  has 
greatly  facilitated  my  bibliographical  researches ;  from  the  course  of  my 
former  teacher,  Professor  Morenu  ;  from  the  excellent  articles  of  D^sor- 
mc«ax,  of  Dug^s,  and  of  Guillemot ;  from  the  classical  works  of  England 
aDd  America,  such  as  those  of  Burns,  Cumpboll,  Mcrrimnn,  Rumsbotham, 
Dowces,  Meigs,  and  Rigby;  and  from  the  treatises  of  Pen,  Delamotte, 
Lerret,  Smellie.  Baudelocque,  Gardien,  and  C'apuron.  I  have  alsocon- 
sitlied  with  advantage,  the  manual  recently  published  by  toy  friend,  Dr. 
Jac<|ucmier,  also,  the  memoirs  of  Simpson,  Tyler  Smith,  Depaul, 
Devillicre,  Ac.  Lastly,  it  will  be  seen  how  highly  I  value  the  eminently 
pracUcal  writings  of  Madame  Liichapelle.     In  a  word,  I  have  selected 
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from  all  sources,  whatever  bears  the  impress  of  truth.  In  the  sciences 
of  observation,  a  new  work  is  necessarily  enriched  by  the  labors  of  all 
antecedent  writers  ;  and  therefore,  its  greatest  merit  consists  in  collect- 
ing the  scattered  materials,  and  forming  out  of  them  a  body  of  doctrine, 
which  it  illustrates  in  the  clearest  and  simplest  manner  possible.  Such 
is  the  end  I  have  endeavored  to  attain ;  and  the  medical  public  and 
students  especially,  must  judge  whether  I  have  succeeded  in  the  attempt. 

But  few  quotations  have  been  made,  though  their  number  might 
have  been  greatly  increased ;  but  I  wished  to  avoid  the  charge  made  by 
most  students  against  one  of  our  best  classical  works.  However,  I  have 
felt  bound  to  refer  to  living  authors  whenever  I  have  introduced  a  new 
theory,  or  any  particular  procedure,  which  emanated  from  them  ;  and 
besides,  as  the  professorate  may  be  deemed  a  mode  of  publicity,  I  have 
respected  the  right  to  the  original  ideas  which  I  have  heard  emitted  by 
Profesisor  Dubois ;  and  his  name  will  be  found  scrupulously  associated 
with  all  the  opinions  emanating  from  him. 

Notwithstanding  a  spurious  copy  published  in  Belgium,  and  several 
translations  into  foreign  languages,  the  five  large  editions  of  the  work 
first  published,  were  rapidly  exhausted.  So  favorable  a  reception  made 
it  obligatory  upon  me  to  neglect  nothing  which  could  render  the  sixth 
edition  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  its  predecessors.  I  have  reviewed 
and  corrected  all  parts  of  it  with  scrupulous  care.  The  numerous  addi- 
tions made  in  1850  have  been  retained ;  of  these,  may  be  noted  the 
chapters  devoted  to  the  study  of  1.  The  secretory  apparatus  of  the 
genital  organs;  2.  Of  the  structure  of  the  ovaries,  and  of  the  human 
ovum  ;  3.  Of  the  development  of  the  corpus  luteum  ;  4.  Of  the  modifi- 
cations undergone  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  at  the  various 
epoclis  of  the  life  of  the  female ;  5.  Of  the  decidua ;  6.  Of  menstrua- 
tion. 

Especially  has  the  pathology  of  the  pregnant  female  been  greatly 
extended  ;  in  its  study  I  have  assumed,  as  a  starting-point,  the  modifica- 
tions produced  by  pregnancy  in  tlie  composition  of  the  blood.  One 
great  fact  appears  to  me  to  rule  the  pathology  of  the  puerperal  state, 
namely,  the  diminution  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood.  This 
diminution,  which  may  be  regarded  as  physiological  (Researches  of 
Andral  and  Gavarret),  since  it  is  observed  in  almost  all  pregnant  women, 
is  very  frequently  so  great  as  become  pathological.  Different  morbid 
phenomena  are  then  produced,  according  to  the  element  which  is  princi- 
pally involved.     I  have  long  since  shown,  and  my  views  arc  generally 
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received,  that  chlorosis,  or  puerperal  hydraemia,  is  the  cause  of  most  of 
the  functional  disorders  which  had  previously  been  attributed  to  plethora. 
I  hope  to  show,  in  like  manner,  that  a  series  of  aflfections  of  a  hitherto 
unknown  origin,  should  now  be  referred  to  a  peculiar  alteration  of  the 
blood ;  an  alteration  consisting  chiefly  in  a  diminution  of  the  albumen, 
and  the  ordinary  symptom  of  which  is  albuminuria.  The  new  views  of 
the  physiology  of  pregnancy,  and  of  the  nature  of  puerperal  diseases 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  establish,  ought,  I  think,  to  modify  essen- 
tially the  treatment  of  these  affections.  To  this  point  I  invite  the 
attention  of  practitioners. 

The  third  part  has  undergone  the  least  change  ;  I  ought,  however,  to 
mention  as  entirely  new,  the  chapters  on  the  effect  of  labor  upon  the 
mother  and  child,  especially  that  devoted  to  the  apparent  death  of  the 
new-born  infant. 

In  studying  the  accidents  which  may  complicate  labor,  I  have  availed 
myself  of  all  works  published  of  latter  time,  and  there  will,  accordingly, 
be  found  a  number  of  new  considerations  in  the  accounts  of  hemorrhage 
and  puerperal  convulsions,  and  of  the  indications  to  which  they  give  rise. 

A  sixth  part  has  been  added,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  hygiene  of 
children,  from  birth  to  the  period  of  weaning. 

I  was  one  of  the  first,  in  France,  to  direct  the  attention  of  practi- 
tioners to  the  advantages  of  cephalic  version.  The  translation  of 
Wigand's  Memoir,  by  Messrs.  Hergott  and  Belin,  has  enabled  me  to 
treat  this  subject  much  more  fully,  so  that  this  sixth  edition  contains  a 
more  detailed  account  of  version  by  external  manipulation. 

Lastly,  at  the  end^of  the  work,  will  be  found  an  appreciation  of  the 
use  of  anaesthetics  in  obstetrical  practice. 

It  is  impossible  to  point  out  all  the  less  important  additions  scattered 
through  the  work :  but  they  are  so  numerous  that  the  sixth  edition  con- 
tains double  the  amount  of  matter  in  the  first.  It  is,  therefore,  so  to 
speak,  a  new  book,  in  which,  I  trust,  will  be  found  collected  all  our 
knowledge  in  relation  to  the  obstetric  art. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  publicly  my  thanks  to 
M.  Goste,  for  his  great  kindness  in  allowing  me  to  study  his  beautiful 
collection  in  the  College  of  France,  and  to  borrow  several  figures  from 
the  magnificent  work  which  he  is  now  publishing. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Labor  is  that  function  which  consists  in  the  natural  or  artificial  expulsion  of 
a  viable  foetus  through  the  natural  parts  of  generation. 

The  term  expulsion,  evidently  comprises  three  secondary  ideas  :  namely,  that 
of  a  body  which  expels,  that  of  a  body  which  is  expelled,  and  that  of  an  opening 
or  canal  through  which  this  expulsion  takes  place.  Hence,  we  may  foresee  to 
what  an  extent  the  structure,  the  position,  the  dimensions,  and  the  relations  of 
these  different  parts,  must  influence  the  degree  of  facility  with  which  this  func- 
tion is  accomplished ;  as  alsof  how  greatly  a  knowledge  of  this  structure,  and 
these  relations,  must  facilitate  a  comprehension  of  the  forces  brought  into  play 
by  nature  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  work,  and  of  the  mechanism  whereby 
the  expulsion  is  effected. 

Consequently,  the  first  part  of  this  book  will  be  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
generative  organs  of  the  female  \  in  which,  we  shall  first  study  the  pelvis,  and, 
after  having  described  each  of  its  constituent  parts,  shall  consider  it  as  a  whole ; 
carefully  pointing  out  the  peculiarities  that  its  form,  direction,  or  dimensions 
may  offer;  and  then  passing  immediately  to  an  anatomical  description  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  organs  of  generation.  Most  of  the  leading  authors,  after 
describing  all  these  parts  in  their  normal  conditioD,  study  their  vices  of  confor- 
mation, position,  &c.  \  but  as  this  method  appears  objectionable,  we  defer  the 
consideration  of  all  those  anomalies,  that  are  justly  viewed  as  causes  of  dystocia, 
to  the  division  in  which  wo  treat  of  difficult  labors.  For,  by  thus  bringing  to- 
gether the  causes  and  the  effects  they  produce,  we  hope  to  avoid  unnecessary 
repetition,  to  aid  the  memories  of  students,  and  at  the  same  time  to  demonstrate 
more  fully  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  these  anomalies.. 

The  physiology  of  the  organs  of  generation  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
their  anatomical  arrangement,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  describe  them  fully 
without  treating  at  the  same  time  of  their  functions.  The  phenomena  which 
they  present  at  certain  periods  are,  besides,  very  properly  considered  as  the  pre- 
ludes of  generation,  rendering  a  previous  study  of  them  indispensable  to  all  who 
would  understand  the  modifications  which  these  organs  undergo  during  the  puer- 
peral state. 

Afler  having  studied  the  organs  of  the  female  in  the  non-gravid  condition,  we 
shall  examine  the  numerous  and  important  modifications  they  undergo  during 
gestation;  and  from  this  examination  we  shall  deduce  the  sig^s  of  pregnancy, 
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and  the  therapeutical  measares  that  may  be  employed  for  the  particular  symp- 
toms to  which  they  give  rise.  The  second  part  will  be  concluded  by  studying 
the  primary  cause  of  all  these  modifications ;  that  is,  the  foetus  and  its  appen- 
dages, which  will  be  severally  considered  at  the  different  stages  of  their  develop- 
ment. 

These  preliminary  points  having  been  acquired,  we  shall  then  be  prepared  to 
describe  the  parturition,  in  which  two  orders  of  phenomena  will  be  distinguished  : 
the  one,  being  purely  physiological,  is  an  expression  of  the  vital  actions  brought 
into  play  for  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus ;  while  the  other  is  entirely  mechanical, 
and  constitutes  the  mechanism  whereby  this  expulsion  is  effected.  We  have 
devoted  much  space  to  the  description,  and  more  particularly  to  an  explanation 
of  the  mechanism  of  natural  labor ;  and  we  hope  to  have  succeeded  in  explain- 
ing certain  facts  connected  therewith,  that  have  hitherto  only  been  pointed  out. 

In  the  fourth  part,  which  is  devoted  to  the  management  of  difficult  labors,  we 
shall  enumerate  in  detail  the  causes  of  dystocia,  the  mode  of  action  of  each,  the 
signs  by  which  their  existence  may  be  recognized,  the  indications  for  treatment 
they  present,  and  the  means  of  remedying  them. 

In  the  fifth  part,  we  shall  study  the  delivery  of  the  after-birth.  Like  the 
parturition,  this  is  usually  simple  and  natural,  but  it  may  be  complicated  by 
numerous  difficulties  and  accidents  that  require  the  intervention  of  our  art;  and 
hence,  in  order  to  fill  up  properly  the  design  we  h#ve  traced  out,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  treat  in  detail  of  the  natural,  the  artificial,  and  the  complicated  delivery 
of  the  after-birth. 

Finally,  in  the  sixth  and  last  part,  we  have  endeavored  to  give,  in  as  condensed 
a  form  as  possible,  such  principles  of  hygiene  as  are  applicable  to  the  physical 
education  of  children  from  birth  to  the  time  of  weaning. 


TREATISE  ON  MIDWIFERY. 


PART   I. 

OF  THE  FEMALE  ORGANS  OF  GENERATION. 

The  female  organs  subservient  to  generation  are :  the  ovartes,  the  principal 
fuDotion  of  which  is  the  secretion  of  the  ovule  or  female  germ ;  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  designed  to  receive  the  ovule,  and  conduct  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus; 
the  uterus,  a  kind  of  receptacle,  whose  office  it  is  to  contain  the  fecundated 
germ  during  its  period  of  development,  and  to  expel  it  immediately  afterward; 
finally,  the  vagina,  a  membranous  canal  extending  from  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
to  the  external  genital  parts.  Most  of  these  organs  are  situated  within  a  large 
cavity,  the  walls  of  which  are  composed  of  bones  and  soft  parts ;  the  cavity  is 
termed  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  or  pelvic  cavity.  On  account  of  the  importance 
of  the  pelvis  as  an  organ  both  of  protection  and  transmission,  we  shall,  with  it, 
begin  the  study  of  the  organs  of  generation. 


CHAPTER   I. 

OF  THB  PELVIS. 

The  basin,  in  Latin,  pelvis,  is  a  large,  irregular,  bony  cavity,  a  sort  of  curved 
canal,  which  terminates  the  trunk  inferiorly,  and  sustains  it  by  its  posterior  part. 
It  is  placed  directly  upon  the  lower  extremities,  which  afford  it  points  of  support, 
and  to  which,  in  the  erect  posture,  it  transmits  the  weight  of  the  upper  portions 
of  the  body.  Its  position  in  an  adult  of  ordinary  stature  is,  in  general,  about 
the  central  part  of  the  whole  trunk.  In  the  infant  at  term,  and  more  especially 
during  the  intra-uterine  life,  it  is  much  below  this  point;  and  at  a  certain 
period  of  foetal  existence,  when  the  lower  extremities  resemble  as  yet  but 
little  nipples,  it  even  occupies  the  inferior  portion  of  the  body.  Especially 
should  the  accoucheur  study  the  pelvis  in  its  totality  and  in  iti  relations  with 
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the  great  fxinction  wliich  it  subserves.  Now  as  the  best  way  of  understandiDg 
a  whole  is  to  decompose  it,  and  study  separately  its  constituent  parts,  we  shall 
proceed  at  once  to  consider  individually  the  bones  which  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  pelvis. 

ARTICLE   I. 

The  bones  which  together  constitute  the  pelvis  are:  the  sacrum^  and  the 
coccyx^  both  placed  behind  and  on  the  median  line,  and  the  ossa  innomtnata  or 
coxal  bones.  These  last  are  in  pairs,  being  situated  at  the  sides  and  articula- 
ting with  each  other  in  front. 

§  1.  Or  THE  Sacrum. 

This  is  a  symmetrical,  triangular  bone,  which  is  curved  forward  at  its  lower 
part,  and  is  placed  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  appears  like  a 
wedge,  forced  in  between  the  two  ossa  innominata,  immediately  below  the  verte- 
bral column,  and  directly  above  the  coccyx.  It  is  traversed  longitudinally  by  the 
sacral  canal  (a  continuation  of  the  vertebral  canal),  and,  relatively  to  the  axis 
of  the  body,  it  is  directed  from  above  downwards,  and  from  before  backwards; 
hence  the  column  represented  by  it  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  lumbar 
vertebrae,  being  salient  in  front,  and  receding  behind.  This  point  is  called  the 
promontory,  or  the  mcro-vertehral  angle.  Besides  this  direction,  the  sacrum  is 
curved  upon  itself  from  behind  forwards,  so  as  to  present  an  anterior  concavity, 
the  hollow  of  the  sacrum :  this  curvature  is  generally  much  more  marked  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male. 

Anatomists  describe  the  bone  as  having  two  faces,  two  borders,  a  base,  and 
an  apex. 

1.  The  tpinal,  or  posterior  /ace,  is  convex,  rough,  and  very  irregular,  pre- 
senting on  the  median  line  three,  four,  or  five  prominences,  the  longest  of  which 
are  above,  and  continuous  with  the  ridge  formed  by  the  series  of  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrsB;  lower  down,  the  sacral  canal  is  terminated  as  a  triangular 
gutter,  being  bounded  laterally  by  two  tubercles,  called  the  comua  of  the  sacrum; 
upon  each  side  of,  and  close  to  the  median  line,  a  large  furrow  exbts,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  four  posterior  sacral  foramina  are  seen,  communicating 
with  the  vertebral  canal,  and  serving  to  transmit  the  nerves  of  the  same  name. 
Outside  of  these  foramina  we  find  a  series  of  elevations,  apparently  analogous 
to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae;  and  above  them  two  irregular  fosssB, 
into  which  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments  are  inserted. 

2.  The  pelvic,  or  anterior  face,  is  smooth  and  oonoave,  and  is  traversed  by 
four  prominent  transverse  lines,  the  remnants  of  the  sutures  between  the  different 
pieces  that  oomposed  the  bone  in  early  infancy,  and  which  served  to  separste 
some  superficial,  transverse,  and  quadrilateral  grooves  found  there,  from  each 
other.  Sometimes  the  first  of  these  prominent  lines  is  so  well  marked  as  to  be 
mistaken,  when  practising  the  touch,  for  the  sacro-vertebral  angle. 

The  anterior  sacral  foramina,  four  in  number,  are  found  nearer  the  lateral  mar- 
gins; they  communicate  with  the  sacral  canal,  and  transmit  the  anterior  branches 
of  the  nerves  of  the  same  name.  Beyond  the  foramina  b  an  unequal  surface 
for  the  attachment  of  the  pyramidal  muscles. 
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8.  The  borders  of  the  sacrum  may  be  divided  into  two  portloDs.  1.  The 
Buperior,  being  very  thick,  presents,  on  its  anterior  half,  a  semilunar  articular 
fiu^t  for  joining  with  the  coxal  bone,  and  on  its  posterior  part  an  excavation, 
and  some  rough  projections  for  the  attachment  of  the  sacro-iliac  ligaments.  The 
other,  or  inferior  portion,  is  quite  thin,  and  is  occupied  bj  the  insertion  of  the 
sacro- sciatic  ligaments. 

4.  The  base  is  directed  upwardly  and  a  little  in  front,  and  has  its  greatest  dia- 
meter transversely.  An  oval  facet,  more  or  less  inclined  backwards,  surmounts 
it  at  the  middle,  whereby  the  bone  is  articulated  with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra. 
Upon  each  side  is  seen  a  smooth  surface,  which  is  concave  transversely,  and  con- 
Tex  from  before  backwards.  These  surfaces  incline  forwards  and  are  continuous 
with  the  iliac  fosses,  being  covered,  in  the  recent  subject,  by  the  anterior  sacro- 
iliac ligaments.  They  are  separated  from  the  anterior  face  of  the  sacrum  by  a 
rounded  border,  which  forms,  as  we  shall  hereafter  learn,  the  posterior  part  of 
the  superior  strait.  The  two  surfaces  constitute  the  wings  of  the  sacrum.  Be- 
hind, are  found  the  upper  orifice  of  the  sacral  canal,  and  the  two  articular  pro- 
cesses of  the  first  piece  of  the  sacrum. 

5.  The  apex  of  the  sacrum  is  directed  downwards,  and  a  little  backwards ; 
presenting  an  oval  facet  for  the  articulation  of  the  coccyx. 

6.  The  sacral  canal,  hollowed  out  in  the  thickness  of  the  bone,  is  the  termi- 
nation of  the  vertebral  canal;  being  triangular  and  broad  superiorly,  it  becomes 
narrow  and  flattened  at  its  inferior  part,  where  it  degenerates  into  a  gutter,  that 
is  converted  into  a  canal  by  the  ligaments.  This  lodges  the  sacral  nerves,  and 
communicates  both  with  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  sacral  foramina. 

The  sacrum,  although  quite  thick,  is  a  very  light  and  spongy  bone.  Besides, 
it  is  pierced  by  a  great  number  of  foramina,  and  traversed  by  a  central  cavity, 
which  serve  to  diminbh  its  weight  still  more. 

It  is  formed  of  five  principal  pieces  (false  sacral  vertebrae),  sometimes  of  six. 
and  in  one  case,  seven  were  observed  (Pauw).  In  Soemmerring's  cabinet  are 
three  specimens  which  present  but  four  pieces. 

The  development  of  the  sacrum  is' analogous  to  that  of  the  vertebrse,  and  takes 
place  from  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  points  of  ossification,  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

1.  Five  of  them,  placed  one  over  the  other,  occupy  the  anterior  and  middle 
parts.  2.  In  each  of  the  interspaces  which  separate  these,  two  small  osseous 
laminsd  are  developed  some  time  after  birth,  which  seem  to  form  their  articular 
surfaces.  3.  Ten  are  situated  in  front  and  upon  each  side  of  the  latter,  that  is, 
one  for  each  lateral  portion  of  the  four  or  five  primitive  bones.  4.  And  behind 
them  six  others  are  developed,  between  which  :  5.  There  appear  three  or  four 
that  correspond  with  the  spinous  processes,  or  their  laminae ;  and  6.  Lastly, 
there  ia  one  upon  each  side  above  the  iliac  surface,  for  the  articular  facet. 

§  2.    The  Coccyx. 

This  name  is  given  to  an  assemblage  of  three  or  four,  occasionally  five  little 
bones,  united  with  each  other  on  the  median  line  of  the  body,  and  apparently 
suspended  at  the  point  of  the  sacrum,  of  which,  indeed,  they  appear  to  be  only 
a  movable  appendage,  continuing  its  line  of  curvature  forwards. 
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M.  Cruyeilhier  declares  that  lie  has  known  it,  in  some  cases,  to  form  a  right 
angle  or  even  an  acute  one  with  the  sacnim.  As  a  whole,  the  coccyx  represents 
a  triangular  and  symmetrical  hone. 

1.  Its  spinal,  OT  posterior  face,  is  convex  and  irregular,  and  is  only  separated 
from  the  skin  hy  the  posterior  sacro-coccygeal  ligament. 

2.  \\&  pelvic  J  or  anterior  face,  is  smooth  and  slightly  concave,  and  lies  in  con- 
tact with  the  termination  of  the  rectum,  which  rests  upon  it.  Like  the  pre- 
ceding hone,  it  is  marked  hy  cerUun  transverse  grooves,  corresponding  with  the 
intervals  which  had,  for  a  long  period,  separated  its  different  pieces. 

3.  Its  two  lateral  borders  are  quite  irregular,  and  are  occupied  hy  the  attach- 
ments of  the  anterior  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  and  the  ischio-coccygeal  muscles. 

4.  Its  slightly  concave  base  presents,  ahove,  an  oval  surface,  which  articulates 
with  the  apex  of  the  sacrum,  and  hehind,  two  little  tubercles  called  the  comua 
of  the  coccyx. 

5.  The  apex  is  rounded,  irregular,  and  sometimes  bifurcated,  affording  attach- 
ment to  the  levator  ani  muscle. 

The  coccyx  is  developed  from  four  or  five  centres  of  ossification,  that  is,  one 
for  each  of  its  parts. 

§  3.    The  Coxal  Bone,  Haunoh  Bone,  or  Os  Innominatum. 

This  is  a  non-symmetrical,  quadrilateral  bone,  curved  upon  itself,  as  if  twisted 
in  two  different  directions,  contracted  in  its  middle,  and  of  a  very  irregular  figure. 
The  pair  occupy  the  lateral  and  anterior  parts  of  the  pelvis.  It  presents  an  in- 
ternal and  external  face,  and  four  borders,  for  our  consideration. 

I.  The  external,  or  femoral  surface,  is  turned  outwards,  backwards,  and  down- 
wards, at  its  superior  part,  whilst  inferiorly,  it  looks  forwards. 

At  its  superior  and  posterior  portion  is  seen  an  unequal,  narrow,  and  convex 
surface,  affording  origin  to  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle,  and  terminated  below 
by  a  slightly  elevated  circular  ridge,  called  the  superior  curved  line.  Beneath 
this,  ihere  is  a  larger  surface,  which  is  concave  behind,  narrowed  in  ^nt  for 
the  insertion  of  the  gluteus  medius  muscle,  and  bounded  by  a  slight  ridge  below, 
called  the  inferior  curved  line  ;  still  lower,  there  is  a  third  extensive  and  convex 
surface,  serving  for  the  attachment  of  the  gluteus  minimus  muscle.  All  that 
portion  of  the  femoral  face  just  described  forms  a  large  fossa,  alternately  concave 
and  convex,  bearing  the  name  of  the  external  iliac  fossa. 

Towards  the  front,  the  external  face  presents  the  cotyloid  cavity  or  the  acetar 
bulum,  at  its  superior  part;  and  a  little  more  in  advance  and  below,  the  sub- 
pubic, OT  obturator  foramen.  This  opening  is  triangular,  with  rounded  angles; 
its  long  diameter  is  inclined  downwards  and  outwards,  and  its  circumference  is 
sharp  and  irregular,  presenting  above  a  groove,  directed  obliquely  ^m  behind 
forwards  and  from  without  inwards,  through  which  the  obturator  vessels  and 
nerves  pass  out.  A  fibrous  membrane  that  subtends  the  foramen  is  attached  to 
its  periphery,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  groove. 

Upon  the  inner  side  of  the  obturator  foramen,  between  it  and  the  median  line, 
there  is  a  concave  or  nearly  plane  surface  for  the  origin  of  several  muscles. 

2  The  abdominal,  or  internal  face,  is  directed  forwards  at  its  upper  part,  and 
backwards  at  the  lower.     It  may  be  divided  into  two  portions ;  the  superior  of 
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wbick  is  charaoterized  by  a  large  excayation,  "Oalled  the  internal  iliac  fossa,  by 
a  semiluDar  articular  surface  found  just  behind  this  fossa,  and  called  the  auricular 
facetf  and  still  more  posteriorly,  by  some  rugosities,  analogous  to  those  found  on 
the  articular  faces  of  the  sacrum. 

The  superior  portion  is  terminated  below  by  a  large,  rounded,  and  concave 
line,  which  separates  it  from  the  other  moiety.  The  latter,  or  inferior  portion, 
presents  behind  a  nearly  triangular  plane  surface,  which  corresponds  to  the  coty- 
loid cavity  and  to  the  body  of  the  ischium ;  near  its  middle,  we  find  the  obtu- 
rator foramen,  and  in  front,  the  internal  face  of  the  pubis  and  of  the  ischio-pubic 
ramus. 

3.  Borders,  These  are  four  in  number.  The  posterior  one  has  a  very  irregular 
shape,  being  oblique  from  above  downwards,  and  from  without  inwards.  The 
posterior  superior  spinous  process  is  found  at  its  junction  with  the  superior  border. 
This  prominent,  well-marked  eminence  is  separated  by  a  rough  margin  from  an- 
other though  less  voluminous  one,  called  the  posterior  inferior  spinous  process. 

Below  this  last  apophysis,  the  student  will  observe  a  very  deep  notch,  which 
contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  great  sciatic  foramen,  and  is  terminated  below 
by  a  triangular,  pointed  projection,  bearing  the  title  of  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 
This  process  is  more  or  less  prominent  in  different  individuals,  and  is  sometimes 
directed  inwards.  A  groove  is  seen  just  beneath  it,  in  which  the  tendon  of  the 
obturator  intemus  muscle  plays ;  this  groove  is  a  part  of  the  lesser  sciatic  notch ; 
and  lastly,  this  border  terminates  at  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 

The  anterior  border  is  concave,  oblique  above,  and  nearly  horizontal  in  front. 
The  anterior  superior  spinous  process  is  formed  by  its  union  with  the  superior 
border.  A  considerable  depression  exists  under  this  apophysis,  which  separates 
it  from  another  one,  called  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process.  Then  we  find 
a  groove  just  under  this  elevation,  for  the  gliding  of  the  conjoint  tendon  of  the 
psoas  magnus  and  the  iliacus  intemus  muscles ;  which  groove  is  bounded,  in 
front  and  below,  by  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence.  And  lastly,  the  border  is  termi- 
nated by  a  triangular  horizontal  surface,  which  is  directed  downwards  and  for- 
wards, and  is  broader  externally  than  internally,  and  by  the  spine  and  angle  of 
the  pubis. 

The  superior  border  or  crest  of  the  ilium  is  thick,  convex,  and  inclined  out- 
wards, excepting  at  its  posterior  part,  where  it  looks  slightly  inward — being 
twisted,  in  its  course,  somewhat  like  an  italic/.  Anatomists  have  subdivided  it 
into  the  external  and  internal  lips,  and  the  intervening  space.  The  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  bounds  it  in  front,  and  the  posterior  superior  one  behind. 

The  inferior  border  is  shorter  than  either  of  the  others ;  it  presents,  however, 
three  parts  for  study.  There  is  an  oval  surface  above,  for  articulating  with  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  forming  the  symphysis ;  below,  it  is  terminated  by 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  in  the  middle,  we  find  the  ischio-pubic  ramus  ; 
this  is  a  sharp  ridge,  formed  superiorly  by  the  descending  branch  of  the  pubis, 
and  inferiorly  by  the  ascending  portion  of  the  ischium. 

The  coxal  bone  is  developed  from  three  principal  centres  of  ossification,  which 
appear  at  the  same  time  in  the  iliac  fossa,  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  in 
the  pubis.  Owing  to  this  mode  of  growth,  it  has  been  customary  to  divide  the 
06  innominatum  into  three- portions :  the  superior  one,  styled  t\iQ  ilium,  forms,  in 
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a  great  measure,  the  contour  and  prominence  of  the  hip ;  the  pubis,  being  ante- 
rior, supports  the  genital  organs ;  and  the  inferior  one,  which  sustains  the  body 
when  seated,  is  named  the  ischium. 

Several  years  after  birth,  an  osseous  lamina  resting  upon  the  superior  border 
of  the  bone,  is  developed  to  form  the  iliac  crest,  whilst  a  similar  layer  embraces 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  extends  to  its  ramus;  at  the  same  time,  a 
third  centre  of  ossification  appears  for  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  and  a  fourth  forms  the  angle  of  the  pubis. 

ARTICLE    II. 

ARTICULATIONS   OF  THE   PELVIS. 

These  are  five  in  number ;  namely,  one  in  front  for  the  pubes,  two  behind  for 
the  iliac  bones  and  sacrum,  that  of  the  coccyx  with  the  sacrum,  and  of  the  latter 
with  the  spine. 

Three  of  these  articulations  have  also  received  the  name  of  symphyses;  for 
instance,  the  term  symphysis  pubis  has  been  applied  to  the  articulation  between 
the  two  bones  of  the  pubis,  and  that  of  sacro-iliac  symphyses^  to  those  of  the 
sacrum  with  the  ilium. 

They  have  been  classed  with  the  amphiarthroses.  The  researches  of  M.  Le- 
noir,  however,  have  proved  the  correctness  of  those  anatomists  who  regarded 
them  as  arthrodia.  He  has  shown,  by  an  examination  of  the  bodies  of  twenty- 
two  females,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five  years,  that  the  four 
pelvic  articulations  are  formed  by  the  contact  of  surfaces  covered  in  great  part 
with  cartilage,  and  lined  with  synovial  membranes. 

§  1.  Symphysis  of  the  Pubis. 

This  articulation  is  formed  by  the  approximation  of  the  oval  surfaces  occupy- 
ing the  upper  part  of  the  lower  border  of  the  coxal  bones.  These  surfaces  are 
slightly  convex  and  unequal,  and  are  covered  with  a  cartilaginous  lamina  which 
fills  up  the  inequalities.  The  convex  shape  and  the  direction  of  their  faces  are 
such,  that  they  only  come  into  contact  for  an  inconsiderable  extent  at  their  inter- 
nal or  posterior  part,  and  hence  they  leave  above,  in  front,  and  below,  an  open 
space,  which  is  the  more  considerable,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  joint.  The  articulating  surface  of  the  two  cartilages  is  a  little 
facet,  about  six  to  eight  lines  in  its  vertical  diameter,  by  two  to  three  in  its 
transverse  one.  This  facet  is  smooth,  and  furnished  with  a  synovial  membrane, 
which  is  the  more  lubricated  with  synovia  as  the  female  approaches  the  period 
of  labor.  A  considerable  thickness  of  the  interpubic  ligament  fills  up  the  interval 
which  exists  between  the  other  points  of  these  articular  surfaces. 

This  interpubic  ligament  is  formed  of  a  very  dense  fibrous  substance.  It  has 
the  form  of  a  wedge,  with  the  point  forced  down  between  the  bones  and  the  sides 
adhering  to  the  rough  surfaces  fronting  the  articulation.  Two  planes  of  fibres 
are  discoverable  in  it ;  the  deeper  ones,  which  pass  from  one  iliac  bone  to  the 
other,  and  are  shorter  in  proportion  to  their  depth,  are  crossed,  and  disposed  in 
several  layers.   They  constitute  the  interpubic  ligament  properly  so  called.   The 
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Others,  which  are  more  superficial,  are  parallel,  and  pass  obliquely  figom  within 
outwards  and  from  above  downwards.  .  Beginning  at  the  upper  part  of  the  arti- 
cuktion  they  spread  in  descending,  until  they  are  finally  divided  into  two 
bundles,  which  become  loet  in  frx)nt  of  the  branches  of  the  pubic  arch  by  min- 
gling with  the  periosteum  of  the  bones  and  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  inserted 
in  the  vicinity.     These  form  the  anterior  pubic  ligament 

The  uppermost  portion  of  the  anterior  pubic  ligament  seems  to  take  its  origin 
in  the  fibrous  cord  which  is  inserted  on  the  spine  of  the  pubis,  and  which 
cushions,  so  to  speak,  the  upper  edge  of  that  bone,  in  such  a  way  as  to  efface  its 
inequalities.     It  constitutes  the  superior  pubic  ligament. 

Lastly,  at  its  lowest  part,  the  anterior  pubic  ligament  assumes  the  form  of  a 
thick  trixmgular  bundle  occupying  the  summit  of  the  pubic  arch,  and  fixed  by 
its  lateral  edges  to  the  upper  and  internal  part  of  the  two  branches  thereof.  This 
ligamenty  called  the  triangulavy  or  sub-pubic  ligament,  presents  a  rounded  base, 
which  completes  the  arch  of  the  pubes  by  giving  it  a  regular  curve  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  exit  of  the  foetus. 

Thus,  we  have  three  anterior  pubic  ligaments,  a  superior  pubic  and  a  sab- 
pubio  ligament,  all  of  them  representing  a  spreading  out  of  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment. Behind  the  symphysis,  the  fibro-cartilaginous  substance  forms  a  sort  of 
projecting  pad^  which  occupies  the  middle  part  only,  and  disappears  from  above 
downwards. 

Finally,  the  ligamentous  arrangement  of  the  articulation  is  completed  by  the 
posterior  pubic  ligament,  composed  of  fibres  extending  transversely  from  one 
pubis  to  the  other,  above  the  projection  just  noticed.  This  ligament,  which  is 
▼ery  thin,  and  of  moderate  strength,  forms  the  posterior  lining  of  the  synovial 
membrane. 

§  2.  Sacro-iliag  Symphysis. 

This  articulation  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  semilunar  facets,  which  were 
pointed  out  in  describing  the  border  of  the  sacrum  and  the  internal  face  of  the 
088a  ilia. 

Both  these  &cets  are  covered  with  a  diarthrodial  cartilage,  which  is  closely 
adapted  to  the  inequalities  they  present;  that,  however,  which  pertains  to  the 
sacrum,  being  always  much  thicker  than  the  layer  which  belongs  to  the  iliac 
bones.  The  latter  is  so  thin,  that  its  existence  has  been  denied.  These  carti- 
lages are  covered  with  a  synovial  membrane,  which  secretes  quite  abundantly  a 
viscid  and  transparent  synovia.  But,  when  the  female  has  passed  the  prime  of 
life,  this  fluid  oilen  concretes,  and  becomes  disposed  in  isolated  flakes  upon  the 
articular  surfaces, — a  fact  which  has  caused  its  true  nature  to  be  misunderstood. 

A  very  limited  sliding  motion  is  all  of  which  this  articulation  is  susceptible. 
The  bones  are  held  together  by  the  following  ligaments: 

1.  The  posteriory  or  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  is  found  at  the  posterior  in- 
ferior part  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  triangular,  thin,  flattened,  and  narrower  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  extremities.  It  arises  by  a  large  base  from  the  posterior  infe- 
rior spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  the  sacro-spinous  ligament,  the  last  of  the  pos- 
terior tubercles  of  the  sacrum,  and  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  margin  of  this 
bone  and  border  of  the  coccyx,  and  running  outwards,  downwards,  and  a  little 
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forwards,  is  inserted  into  the  tuberosity  qf  tlie  ischium.     Its  fibres  are  arranged 
in  such  a  way,  that  the  internal  ones  cross  the  external  about  their  middle. 

2.  The  lesser  sacrO'Sciatic  ligament  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  though 
nearly  of  the  same  form,  and  situated  more  in  front.  Within,  it  is  broad,  being 
partially  confounded  with  the  other,  but  arising  a  little  more  anteriorly  upon  the 
sides  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx )  thence,  it  passes  forwards  and  outwards  to  be 
inserted  into  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 

The  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  convert  the  two  sciatic  notches  into  foramina. 
They  not  only  serye  to  unite  the  sacrum  to  the  ilium,  but  also  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  the  parietes  of  the  pelvis. 

3.  The  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligament  is  a  collection  of  yellow,  elastic,  fibrous 
bundles,  intermixed  with  fatty  pellets,  which  fill  up  the  rough  excavation  ob- 
served behind  the  cartilaginous  surfaces;  very  short,  numerous,  and  interlacing 
in  every  direction,  they  become  almost  intimately  blended  with  the  sacrum  and 
coxal  bones.  On  account  of  their  strength,  they  greatly  consolidate  this  arti- 
culation. 

4.  The  anterior  sacro-iliac  ligament  is  a  simple  fibrous  lamina,  extended 
transversely  from  the  sacrum  to  the  os  innominatum.  It  b  rather  an  expansion 
of  the  periosteum  of  the  pelvis  than  a  true  ligament. 

5.  The  superior  sacro-iliac  ligament  is  a  very  thick  fasciculus,  passing  trans- 
versely from  the  base  of  the  sacrum  to  the  coxal  bone. 

6.  The  inferior  sacro-iliac  ligament  (vertical  sacro-iliac  of  M.  Cruveilhier) 
arises  from  the  posterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  is  inserted 
just  below  the  third  sacral  foramen  into  the  tubercle  found  at  the  termination  of 
the  border  of  the  sacrum;  and  behind,  into  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament. 

§  3.  Sacro-coccygeal  Symphysis. 

This  articulation,  which  for  a  long  time  was  supposed  to  resemble  those  be- 
tween the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  differs  from  them  materially  in  being  a  true 
arthrodia.  It  is  formed  by  the  opposition  of  the  oval  surface  of  the  point  of  the 
sacrum  to  that  of  the  base  of  the  coccyx ;  the  middle  of  the  former  is  projecting, 
and  corresponds  to  a  depression  in  the  centre  of  the  latter.  The  long  diameter 
of  the  articular  face  of  the  coccyx  is  directed  transversly.  The  cartilages  cover- 
ing these  surfaces  are  rather  thinner  at  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference. 
They  are  provided  in  the  adult  female  with  a  synovial  membrane,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  M.  Lenoir  to  be  only  developed  by  the  movements  of  the  coccyx  upon 
the  sacrum,  since  he  has  failed  to  meet  with  it  in  subjects  under  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

1.  The  anterior  sacro-coccygeal  ligament  consists  of  a  few  parallel  fibres, 
which  de9cend  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  sacrum  to  the  corresponding  ftuse 
of  the  coccyx. 

2.  The  posterior  sacro-coccygeal  ligament  is  flat,  triangular,  broader  above  than 
below,  and  of  a  dark  color.  Arising  from  the  margin  of  the  inferior  orifice 
of  the  sacral  canal,  it  descends  to,  and  is  lost  upon,  the  whole  posterior  surface 
of  the  coccyx.     It  also  aids  in  completing  the  canal  behind. 

In  investigating  upon  the  dead  body  the  anatomical  arrangement  to  which  the 
motion  of  the  coccyx  on  the  sacrum  is  due,  it  was  ascertained  by  M.  Lenoir  that 
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the  motion  takes  place  almost  as  frequently  in  the  sacro^MX^cygeal  articulation,  as 
in  that  of  the  second  piece  of  the  coccyx  with  the  third.  Sometimes  it  happens 
simultaneously  in  both,  whilst  in  few  cases  only  does  it  occur  in  the  connection 
of  the  second  piece  with  the  third,  or  of  the  third  with  the  fourth. 

These  inter-coccygeal  articulations  are  similarly  constructed.  In  all  cases,  in 
fiict,  in  which  the  points  of  motion  of  the  coccyx  were  changed,  M.  Lenoir  dis- 
covered a  more  or  less  complete  anchylosis  of  the  articulation  between  the  sacrum 
and  coecyx,  and  of  those  between  the  bones  of  the  coccyx  itself,  at  points  above 
and  below  the  one  which  preserved  its  mobility.  Then,  also,  wherever  situated, 
the  movable  articulation  was  constructed  as  follows :  1.  Of  articular  surfaces 
irregular  in  form  but  corresponding  exactly,  which  were  incrusted  with  diarthro- 
dial  cartilages  and  provided  with  a  synovial  membrane.  2.  Of  lax  peripheral 
ligaments  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  layers  of  fibrous  substance  covering  the 
bones  of  the  coccyx.     3.  Lastly,  motion  was  possible  in  every  direction. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  ossification  is.  more  frequent  and  rapid  in  the  joint 
between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  than  in  that  between  the  first  piece  of  the  coccyx 
and  the  second ;  the  third  and  fourth  become  fused  very  early.  It  is  therefore 
easy  to  understand  how  the  great  mobility  of  the  sacro-coccygeal  articulations 
renders  luxation  possible  in  labor,  whilst  in  cases  of  anchylosis,  either  fracture 
or  a  sadden  separation  of  the  united  bones  might  occur. 

During  pregnancy,  the  ligaments  of  the  pelvic  articulations  become  so  softened 
and  swelled  by  imbibition  of  fluid,  as  to  render  the  mobility  of  the  articular 
surfaces  very  evident.  This  softening  is  very  considerable  in  some  cases,  and 
may  make  walking,  or  even  standing,  impossible. 

§  4.    Sagro-ybbtebral  Articulation. 

This  is  produced  by  the  junction  of  the  sacrum  with  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra. 
It  is  a  true  amphiarthrosis,  as  are  all  the  vertebral  articulations.  It  takes  place 
at  three  different  points,  viz.,  between  the  oval  facet,  seen  at  the  middle  of  the 
base  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  inferior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  last  vertebra ;  and 
at  the  two  articular  sur&ces  found  near  the  entrance  of  the  sacral  canal. 

The  modes  of  connection  are,  a  fibro-cartilage  (which  is  much  thicker  in  front 
than  behind),  the  termination  of  the  two  anterior  and  posterior  vertebral  liga- 
ments, the  interspinous  ligament,  and  lastly,  the  sacro-vertebral  ligament,  a 
short,  very  strong,  fibrous  bundle,  which  descends  obliquely  from  the  anterior 
inferior  part  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  vertebra,  downwards  and 
outwards,  towards  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  where  it  is  inserted. 

Further,  a  synovial  membrane  is  found  in  the  articulation  between  the  oblique 
processes  of  the  sacrum  and  those  of  the  vertebrae. 

To  these  must  also  be  added  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament,  which  passes  from  the 
apex  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  thickest  portion 
of  the  iliac  crest;  and  the  ilio- vertebral  ligament,  formed  of  two  fibrous  bands, 
the  superior  of  which  arises  from  the  middle  and  lateral  part  of  the  body  of  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  the  inferior,  from  the  internsacro-vertebral  space ;  both 
are  then  spread  out  on  the  coxal  bone. 

The  obturator  membrane  still  claims  a  description,  in  order  to  finish  the 
history  of  the  ligamentous  apparatus  of  the  pelvis.     This,  as  has  been  remarked 
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by  M.  Crayeilhier,  like  the  sacro-sciatio  ligaments  already  spoken  of,  is  rather 
an  aponeurosis  serving  to  complete  the  pelvic  walls,  then  a  true  ligament. 

These  resisting  membranes  are  probably  intended  to  diminish,  in  the  hour  of 
labor,  the  compression  of  the  mother's  soft  parts,  included  between  the  infant's 
head  and  the  osseous  parietes  of  the  pelvis,  as  also  to  favor,  by  their  elasticity, 
the  passage  of  the  head  through  the  pelvic  excavation. 

Obturator  membrane. — This  membrane  subtends  the  foramen  thyroideum, 
excepting  at  its  superior  part,  where  an  opening  exists,  which  converts  the  groove, 
intended  for  the  passage  of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerves,  into  a  complete 
canal.  Being  inserted  by  its  external  semi-circumference  into  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  periphery  of  the  obturator  foramen,  it  is  attached  by  its  internal  half 
to  the  posterior  face  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium.  Its  surfaces  afford 
origins  for  the  two  obturator  muscles.  This  membrane  is  composed  of  aponeu- 
rotic fasciculi,  which  cross  each  other  in  every  direction.     {Cruveifhier,) 


ARTICLE    III. 

OF   THE  PELVI8   IN   GENERAL. 

Studied  in  its  general  aspect,  the  pelvis  represents  a  cone,  slightly  flattened 
from  before  backwards;  the  base  of  which,  being  above,  is  at  the  same  time 
inclined  forwards,  whilst  the  apex  is  directed  downwards  and  a  little  backwards. 

§  1.    External  Surface  of  the  Pelvis. 

Anatomists  have  divided  this  surface  into  four  regions :  the  anterior  of  which 
exhibits,  on  the  median  line,  the  front  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  which  is 
directed  from  above  downwards  and  from  before  backwards,  at  an  angle  with  the 
perpendicular  of  some  15^  to  20^ ;  next  (passing  outwards)  is  a  smooth  surface, 
from  which  several  muscles  of  the  thigh  arise,  then  the  external  obturator  fossa, 
occupied  in  the  recent  subject  by  the  muscle 'of  the  same  name,  and  finally  by 
the  anterior  half  of  the  edge  of  the  cotyloid  cavity. 

The  posterior,  bounded  by  the  hinder  part  of  the  iliac  crest,  presents,  on  the 
median  line,  the  ridge  of  the  sacral  spinous  processes,  the  inferior  opening  of  the 
vertebral  canal,  the  union  of  the  sacrum  with  the  coccyx,  and  the  posterior  fiice 
of  this  latter  bone. 

The  ten  posterior  sacral  foramina,  transmitting  the  nerves  of  the  same  name, 
are  found  in  two  deep  gutters,  on  the  sides.  These  grooves  prolong  the  spinal 
gutters,  and  are  occupied  in  the  recent  state  by  the  commencement  of  the  sacro- 
spinal muscles.  The  lateral  regions  may  each  be  divided  into  two  parts :  one, 
the  superior,  is  the  external  iliac  fossa;  the  other,  or  inferior,  offers,  behind,  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  and  the  plane  of  the  notches  or 
foramina  bearing  the  same  name;  and,  in  front^  the  cotyloid  cavity  and  the  ex- 
ternal face  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 

§  2.    Internal  Surface. 

The  internal  surface  or  cavity  of  the  pelvis  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the 
basin  of  the  ancient  barbers.     (  Vualtus.)    In  fact,  like  those  veaselSi  it  haa  a 
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BQperior  part,  which  spreads  out  freely,  and  is  called  the  greaty  the  superior,  or 
the  abdominal  pelvis;  and  an  inferior  one,  more  contracted,  hearing  the  title  of 
the  little  pelvi$,  or  pelvic  excavation 

1.  The  great  pelvis  has  a  very  irregular  figure,  and  forms  a  species  of  pavilion 
to  the  entrance  of  the  pelvis.  Its  walls  are  three  in  number :  the  anterior  one  is 
deficient  in  the  dried  skeleton,  but  in  the  living  state  it  is  supplied  by  the  ante- 
rior abdominal  muscles;  its  posterior  parietes  exhibit  a  notch  in  its  middle,  that 
is  ordinarily  filled  up  by  the  projection  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebrsB,  which  are 
usually  left  in  connection  with  the  pelvis,  altl^ough  in  reality  not  forming  any 
part  of  it.  Two  gutters  are  found  on  the  sides  of  this  eminence,  occupied  by  the 
psoso  muscles;  further  outwards,  the  anterior  part  of  the  sacro-iliac  symphyses 
appear,  which  constitute  the  boundaries  between  the  posterior  and  lateral  regions : 
these  latter  are  constituted  by  the  internal  iliac  fossse,  covered  by  the  iliacus  in- 
temus  muscles. 

2.  The  lesser  pelvis,  or  basin.  This  forms  a  curved  canal,  larger  in  the  middle 
than  at  its  extremities,  and  slightly  bent  forward.  If  all  the  parts  described  as 
appertaining  to  the  great  pelvis  be  removed  by  the  saw,  as  recommended  by 
Chaussier,  a  species  of  ring  will  remain,  whose  circumference,  being  narrow  in 
front  and  much  broader  behind,  will  furnish  a  correct  idea  of  the  shape  of  the 
pelvis.     Four  regions  are  found  in  this  cavity  also : 

The  anterior  one  is  concave  transversely,  and  is  inclined  upwards,  having  the 
posterior  part  of  the  pubic  articulation  near  its  middle :  this  is  generally  promi- 
nent, assuming  the  form  of  a  longitudinal  pad,  which  may  in  some  cases  project 
to  the  extent  of  from  two  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  Towards  the  sides,  a 
smooth  surface  appears,  and  then  the  internal  obturator,  or  sub-pubic  fossa,  hav- 
ing, at  its  upper  external  part,  the  inner  orifice  of  the  sub-pubic  canal,  through 
which  the  external  obturator  vessels  and  nerves  pass  out  from  the  pelvis. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  females  to  complain  during  labor  of  severe 
cramps  in  the  muscles  of  the  upper  internal  part  of  one  thigh.  These  pains  re- 
sult from  the  pressure  made  by  the  child's  head  upon  those  nerves,  as  it  glides 
over  this  portion  of  the  excavation. 

The  posterior  region — constituted  by  the  front  face  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx — 
is  directed  downwards,  and  is  concave  from  above,  downwards.  It  consequently 
exhibito  those  peculiarities  already  noticed  when  describing  the  sacrum. 

The  lateral  regions  present  two  quite  distinct  portions :  the  anterior  one  is 
wholly  osseous,  corresponding  to  the  back  part  of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  to  the 
body  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  It  is  directed  from  above  downwards,  from 
behind  forwards,  and  from  without  inwards. 

The  posterior  one  is  formed  by  the  internal  face  of  the  greater  and  lesser  sacro- 
sciatic  ligaments,  and  by  the  internal  aspect  of  the  great  and  small  sciatic  notches, 
converted  by  them  into  foramina ;  it  has  an  opposite  direction  to  the  former.  One 
of  these  foramina  is  larger  and  situated  higher  up  than  the  other,  and  is  of  an 
oval  form.  The  other  is  triangular,  smaller,  and  more  inferior.  The  pyramidal 
muscle,  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  gluteal  artery,  and  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and 
nerves,  escape  from  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sciatic  foramen.  The  small 
sciatio  hole  is  filled  up  by  the  obturator  intemus  muscle,  and  the  internal  pudio 
veasels  and  nerves,  which  re-enter  the  pelvis  in  order  to  supply  the  perineum. 
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If  two  vertical  sections  be  made,  the  one  extending  on  the  median  line  through 
the  sacrum  and  the  pubis,  dividing  the  pelvis  into  two  lateral  halves,  and  the 
other  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  dividing  it  into  anterior  and  posterior  halves, 
four  equal  parts  or  quarters  of  the  pelvis  will  be  thereby  produced,  which  ac- 
coucheurs have  designated  as  the  anterior  and  posterior  incUned  planes,  Desor- 
meaux  included  only  the  lateral  regions  of  the  excavation,  which  he  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  in  the  composition  of  these  planes :  according  to  him,  the  ante- 
rior inclined  planes  are  continuous  with  the  anterior  region ;  the  posterior,  with 
t)ie  front  face  of  the  sacrum ;  and  the  spine  of  the  ischium  is  found  at  the  point 
of  union  of  these  two.  The  direction  of  the  inclined  planes  is  always  the  same, 
whatever  be  the  manner  in  which  they  are  formed.  That  is,  the  anterior  are 
directed  from  without  inwards,  from  above  downwards,  and  from  behind  forwards ; 
the  posterior,  from  without  inwards,  from  above  downwards,  and  from  before 
backwards — in  a  word,  in  such  a  way  as  to  resemble  somewhat  the  four  sides  of 
a  lozenge  which  is  slightly  curved  in  its  length.  By  most  authors,  these  inclined 
planes  are  supposed  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  mechanism  of  labor ;  for 
they  imagine  that  their  direction  has  an  immediate  influence  upon  the  movements 
which  the  head  of  the  foetus  performs  in  the  excavation. 

In  anticipating  that  the  description  of  the  mechanism  of  labor  hereafter  given 
will  invalidate  this  assertion,  we  shall  simply  observe  that  the  movements  of  rota- 
tion executed  by  the  head,  take  place  more  frequently  whilst  the  latter  is  strongly 
bulging  out  the  perineum,  and  is  so  far  below  the  inclined  planes  as  scarcely  to 
feel  the  influence  of  their  direction,  and  further,  that  these  motions  often  occur 
in  an  opposite  direction. 

The  great  and  the  lesser  pelvis  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  kind  of 
horizontal  circle,  which  has  been  designated  by  accoucheurs  as  the  abdominal,  or 
superior  strait,  the  isthmus,  or  margin  of  the  pelvis.  Finally,  the  apex  of  the 
pelvis  presents  an  opening  that  is  limited  by  a  circle,  partly  osseous,  partly  liga- 
mentous, to  which  the  name  of  the  inferior  strait  has  been  applied.  Conse- 
quently, these  two  straits  are  the  extreme  limits  of  the  pelvic  excavation. 

§  3.    Of  the  Superior  Strait. 

The  superior  strait  is  formed,  behind,  by  the  sacro-vertebral  angle,  and  the 
anterior  border  of  the  wings  of  the  sacrum  :  outwardly,  by  the  rounded  margin 
that  bounds  the  internal  iliac  fossa  below ;  and  in  front,  by  the  ilio-peotineal 
eminence  and  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubis,  terminating  at  the  symphysb  of 
this  bone.  The  abdominal  strait  has  been  variously  compared  to  an  ellipse,  an 
oval,  and  to  the  heart  of  a  playing  card.  We  may  assert,  however,  with  Ghaus- 
sier,  that  its  shape  is  that  of  a  curvilinear  triangle,  the  angles  of  which  have 
been  rounded  off,  and  having  its  base  behind  and  the  apex  in  front. 

It  constitutes  the  entrance  to  the  lesser  pelvis,  and  is  therefore  the  first  part  of 
the  narrow  canal  which  the  foQtus  has  to  traverse.  Hence,  the  pains  taken  bj 
accoucheurs  to  study  this  osseous  opening  can  readily  be  conceived. 

All  the  modem  authors  since  the  days  of  Deventer,  have  endeavored  to  fix 
precisely  the  degree  of  inclination  of  its  plane  and  axb,  to  ascertain  the  direoUon 
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the  foetus  should  follow  in  engaging  in  the  pelvio  canal,  and  to  determine  care- 
fully the  dimensions  of  the  latter,  and  their  accordance  with  those  of  the  hody, 
which  is  to  pass  through  it. 

The  plane  of  the  superior  strait  is  inclined  ohliquely  from  ahove  downwards, 
and  from  behind  forwards  ;  but  writers  are  far  from  being  unanimous  in  regard 
to  the  degree  of  its  inclination ;  that  is,  in  determining  the  angle  formed  by  the 
sacro-pubic  line,  at  the  point  where  it  meets  a  horizontal  one,  drawn  from  the 
superior  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis  towards  one  of  the  points  on  the  anterior 
fence  of  the  sacrum.  Although  originally  placed  at  45°  by  J.  J.  Muller  (1745), 
this  angle  has  successively  been  fixed  at  35°  by  Levret ;  at  75°  by  Camper,  and 
at  55°  by  Saxtorph ;  and  still  more  recently.  Professor  Nseg^e,  after  a  great 
number  of  researches,  has  concluded  to  consider  it  as  an  angle  of  60°  (1819). 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  degree  of  inclination  in  the  plane  of  the 
superior  strait  is  from  55°  to  60°  in  the  erect  position  of  the  female. 

The  direction  of  the  plane  being  once  understood,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  as- 
certain that  of  its  axis ;  for  the  latter  being  a  line  which  falls  perpendicularly 
upon  the  centre  of  this  plane,  it  must  evidently  form  with  the  vertical  the  same 
angle  that  the  plane  itself  does  with  the  horizontal  line,  and  consequently  must 
have  just  the  same  degree  of  inclination.     Being  thus  understood,  the  axis  of 
the  superior  strait  is  a  line  (a  6,  Fig.  1)  which,  commencing  near  the  umbilicus 
of  the  female,  would  pass  directly  through  the  centre  of  this  strait,  and  fall  upon 
the  point  of  union  of  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  coccyx,  with  its  inferior  third. 
Hence,  it  will  be  directed  from  above  downwards,  and  from  before  backwards. 
Further,  the  inclination  of  this  plane 
varies  according  to  the  woman's  posi-                                ^' 
tion.     Thus,  it  is  almost  nothing  when                      \         I 
recumbent,  and  sometimes  in  this  posi-            ^^      r^^ 
tion  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait  in-           (^      1         1 
stead  of  being  directed  forwards  and           rw   /^^y\^  (t 

upwards,  even  looks  upwards  and  back-          (  /  y^^^    \  y^ 

wards  (Dubois) ;  when  the  trunk  is  bent        i  /f^^s/\  \    >/^^ 

strongly  forward,  the  inclination  of  the       j  f/  /       \            ^^ 
plane  is  diminished  and  becomes  more       J 
nearly  horizontal;  towards  the  end  of       \ 
gestation,  on  the  contrary,  the  inclina- 
tion increases,  especially  when,  in  order           ^^^^          \  / /^\ 
to  restore  equilibrium,  the  upper  part  of      fl^_^_ j  ■■■.■  L^. — d^- 

the  body  is  carried  much  backward.  ^  j^    ^be  plane  of  the  superior  strait  prolonged 

As   the    figure  which   represents   the    bejond  the  pnbU.    e  e.  The  plane  of  the  inferior 

circumference  of  the  superior  strait  is  '^^TT^^XX::"^  t^^'^ 

not  a  perfect  circle,  its  dimensions,  taken    a  b.  The  axis  of  the  superior  strait    g  /,  The  axis 

at  diflferent  points,  are,  of  course,  un-   "^  ^  ^"^""^  "^^ 

equal,  and,  accordingly,  writers  have  admitted  several  diameters  for  it,  thus : 

There  are  three  principal  ones  (Fig.  2),  namely,  an  antero-posterior  or  sacro- 
pubic  diameter  a  a,  which  extends  from  the  sacro-vertebral  angle  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  symphysis  pubis;  it  is  from  four  and  a  quarter  to  four  and  a  half 


inches  i 
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length.    2.  A  transverse  one,  b  b,  passing  from  the  middle  of  the 
roundel   border    that   terminates 


Pig.  2. 


a  a   Th«  ftntBTO-poiterlor,  < 

i«  inuTsrw  dliinMH.    e  c.  Tta*  two 

c.  The  Hcro-EOtjlold  liwrrftl. 


ibUqn*  a\ 


the  iliac  fossa  of  one  side,  to  the 
same  point  on  the  opposite  side  ; 
this  is  five  and  «  qnarter  inches 
long.  3.  An  oblique  diameter, 
c  e,  extending  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  sacro-iliao  sjmpbysifl 
tu  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence  of 
the  opposite  side ;  this  is  found  on 
both  sidos,  and  is  four  and  three- 
quartere  inches  long. 

Lastly,  M.  Yelpeau  admits  a 
fourth  diameter,  called  by  him 
the  eacro.cotjloidean ;  before  de- 
scribed, however,  by  Bums,  under 
the  more  exact  name  of  the  sacro- 
cotyloid  interval  a  e,  existing  between  the  promontoi;  and  the  posterior  part 
of  the  cotyloid  cavity.  This  interval,  according  to  the  examinations  of  the 
French  surgeon  is  from  four  to  four  and  one-eigbtb  inclies  in  extent ;  bnt  from 
the  results  of  Nscgele  and  Stolts's  researches  it  is  much  less,  being  scarcely  three 
and  a  half  inches  (the  mean  obtained  from  ninety  ]>elves).  The  circumference 
of  this  strait  varies  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  inohes;  Levret  taught,  that  it 
equalled  one-fourth  of  the  female's  height;  but  to  establish  sucb  an  approxima- 
tion, the  development  of  the  pelvis  should  always  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
stature  of  the  individual,  which  is  certainly  not  the  fact. 

g  4.  Of  the  Inferiob  Strait. 

The  inferior  tirail — the  perineal  ifrait — or  apex  of  the  pelvit  (as  it  is  vari- 
ously called),  is  more  irregular  in  shape  than  the  superior  one.  Its  outline 
presents,  iu  fact,  three  tuberosities  or  osseous  projections,  separated  by  as  many 
deep  notches. 

If,  however,  the  advice  of  Chaussier  be  followed,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  be 
plucud  over  this  opening,  so  as  to  trace  its  outline  with  a  crayon,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  un  oval  figure,  the  smaller  extremity  of  which  is  in  front,  and  the  larger 
one,  looking  backwards,  is  broken  in  upon  by  the  prominence  of  the  coccyx. 
This  point,  disappearing  at  the  moment  of  the  head's  passage,  offers  no  obstacle 
t4)  the  delivery;  and,  therefore,  the  strait  may  be  considered  as  nearly  an  oval. 

The  periphery  of  the  pelvis  at  ita  apex  is  formed  by  the  inferior  part  of  the 
symphysis  pubis,  the  descending  branch  of  this  bone,  the  ascending  branch 
and  tulicrosity  of  the  ischium,  the  inferior  margin  of  the  groat  stero-eciatio  liga- 
ment, and  by  the  border  and  point  of  the  coccyx.  Hence,  three  triangular  pro- 
jections are  found  in  it:  the  two  ischia  upon  the  sides,  and  the  coccyx  behind. 
The  first  two  are  immovable,  but  the  last,  on  the  contrary,  is  effaced  at  the  period 
of  delivery,  as  just  mentioned;  fur  the  mobility  of  the  sacro-coccygeal  articulation 
allows  the  coccyx  to  be  pushed  downwards  and  backwards  by  the  festal  head,  aa 
it  traverses  the  inferior  strait.     The  two  lateral  prominences,  made  by  the  tube- 
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rofiities  of  the  ischia,  are  placed  on  a  plane  somewhat  lower  than  the  point  of  the 
coccyx ;  aod  consequently,  in  the  sitting  posture,  the  weight  of  the  body  resttt 
solely  on  those  tuberosities,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  coccygeal  extremity.  This 
circumstance  furnishes  us  a  reason  why  transverse  contractions  of  the  pelvis  are 
fiu*  more  frequent  at  the  inferior  strait  than  the  antero-posterior  ones. 

The  three  notches  also  require  a  passing  notice ;  thus,  the  two  postero-lateral 
ones  are  very  deep,  but  when  the  sciatic  ligaments  have  been  preserved,  they  are 
comparatively  superficial;  the  third  is  found  anteriorly;  its  apex  corresponds  to 
the  inferior  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  its  base  to  a  line  drawn  between  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia,  and  its  sides  are  formed  by  the 
ischio-pubal  rami.  The  term  arch  of  the  pubis  has  been  applied  to  this  notch. 
The  columns  of  the  arch  are  distorted  outwardly,  as  if  a  rounded  body  had  been 
forcibly  expelled  from  the  pelvis,  whilst  the  bones  were  soft,  and  had  pushed 
them  before  it;  and  this  arrangement,  which  is  more  marked  in  the  female  than 
the  male,  favors  the  descent  of  the  head.  The  arch  is  three  and  a  half  to  three 
and  three-quarter  inches  broad  at  the  base ;  but  only  one  and  a  quarter  to  one 
and  a  half  inches  at  its  apex ;  in  height,  it  is  about  two,  to  two  and  a  half  inches. 
Hence  the  area  of  the  inferior  strait  will  not  present  a  uniform  plane  (should  it 
be  desirable  to  ascertain  the  irregularities  it  exhibits),  because  all  parts  of  its 
margin  are  not  upon  the  same  level.  However,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  met 
with,  in  determining  the  direction  of  this  plane,  Duges  has  divided  the  strait 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  the  one  anterior,  and  the  other  posterior,  meeting 
at  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium,  and  each  presenting  a  distinct  plane  and  axis; 
but  as  this  method  of  proceeding  uselessly  complicates  the  question,  we  prefer 
considering  the  terminal  plane  of  the  pelvis,  as  represented  by  the  coccy-pubal 
line,  thus  leaving  out  the  lateral  projections  altogether. 

The  question  is  then  reduced  to  these  terms :  What  is  the  direction  of  the  line 
that  extends  from  the  point  of  the  coccyx  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  symphysis 
pubis? 

Writers,  likewise,  variously  describe  this;  for  instance,  according  to  the  majo- 
rity of  the  French  accoucheurs,  the  plane  of  the  inferior  strait  is  slightly  oblique, 
from  below  upwards,  and  from  behind  forwards,  so  that  it  would  unite  with  tbat 
of  the  superior  strait  (if  prolonged)  in  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  On  the 
other  hand^  M.  Nssgele  concludes,  from  his  numerous  researches,  that  the  incli- 
nation of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  this  strait  is  from  10^  to  11^  from  the 
horizon,  and  that  the  point  of  the  coccyx  is  found,  as  a  mean,  from  a  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  higher  than  the  summit  of  the  pubic  arch ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  coccy-pubal  line  is  a  little  oblique  from  above  downwards,  and  from  be- 
hind forwards.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  axis  of  this  plane  of  the  inferior 
strait  would  cut  the  ooccy-pubic  diameter  at  right  angles,  and  terminate  above 
at  the  sacro-vertebral  angle.  As  a  further  result  of  his  labors,  he  has  found  that, 
in  five  hundred  well-formed  persons,  of  different  statures,  four  hundred  and  fifly- 
four  have  the  point  of  the  coccyx  more  elevated  than  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
symphysis;  in  twenty-six  it  was  lower,  and  in  twenty  individuals  both  points 
were  on  the  same  level.  M.  Yelpeau  remarks,  as  we  think  with  some  reason, 
that)  at  the  moment  of  delivery, — the  only  time,  after  all,  when  it  is  requisite  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  direction  of  this  plane — the  point  of  the  coccyx,  being  pushed 
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Fig.  3. 


downwards  and  backwards  by  the  passage  of  the  head,  is  at  least  on  K  level 
with,  if  not  lower  than  the  inferior  part 
of  the  symphyBiB. 

The  assertion  of  M.  Nieg^le,  there- 
fore, although  true  as  applied  to  the 
female  not  in  labor,  fmis  during  partU' 
rition;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
plane  of  the  inferior  strait  is  then  ob- 
lique from  below  upwards,  and  IVom  be- 
hind forwards. 

The  Kzis  of  this  strait  is  represented 
by  a  line  (a  b,  Fig.  3)  directed  from 
above  downwards,  and  from  behind  for- 
wards, which,  starting  from  the  first 
piece  of  the  BBorum,  fiUls  at  a  right 
e  cf.  Th. hortmui i<».  cTh. i.i.neofu»iB- ""gle  "P""  ^"^^  middle  of  tie  bis-ischi- 

irtor  «i«iu4oriB«  ubot).  o  ».  The  mu  of  iK  In-  atio  space.  The  remarks  mode  upon  the 
TariatioQS  in  the  direction  of  the  plane, 

apply  with  equal  force  to  its  uis.     The  latter  crosses  the  axis  of  the  superior 

strait  in  the  excavation,  forming  with  it  an  obtuse  angle,  the  sine  of  which  is  in 

It  is  also  very  important  to  know  the  dimensions  of  the  perineal  strait,  and 
hence  obetetrioians  describe  throe  principal  diuueters  at  that  point,  namely — 

1.  The  antero-poeterior  or  coocy-pnbal 
rig.  4.                               diameter  (a  a,  Fig.  4),  running  from  the 

point  of  the  coccyx  to  the  smnmitof  the 
pubic  arch;  it  is  usually  four  and  a 
quarter  inches  long,  but  may  increase  to 
fonr  and  three-quarter  inches  during 
labor,  by  the  retrocession  of  the  ooooyx. 

2.  The  bis-ischiatJc,  or  transverse  div 
meter,  bb,\B  four  and  a  quarter  inches 
in  length,  and  goes  from  one  tnberoeitj 
of  the  ischium  to  the  other.  3.  The 
oblique  diameter,  c  c,  commences  at  the 

<  •.  Th      MiD-DHtBi  ^j  jiuB-.  niiddle  of  the  great  sacro-scialic  liga- 

tn.    t  i.  Tit  (niuinna  or  btr-iKUuic  diuaour.  ment,  and  Crosses  to  the  point  of  union 
ee.  Th.  two  obuqne  diuBMan.  ^f  ^;^^^  ascending  branch  of  the  ischium, 

with  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pnbis, 
and  is  fonr  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  but  may  become  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
more  during  labor,  from  the  eUstJoity  of  these  ligaments. 

All  the  diameters  of  the  inferior  strut  are,  therefore,  in  the  dried  pelrls,  aboat 
fonr  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length,  though  their  dimensions  are  sosoeptible  of 
great  variaUon  during  labor. 
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§  5.    Of  thk  Excavation. 

The  excftTatioD  is  that  space  comprised  betneen  the  Boperior  and  the  inferior 
Btraita,  and  it  is  in  this  cavity  that  the  fmtal  head  execatee  its  principal  move- 
mente;  and  it  is  Bomewhat  aurprieing  that,  antll  quite  recently,  this  csoal  was 
scarcely  mentioned  in  the  majority  of  the  classic  works,  notwithatanding  the 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  its  dimensions,  as  also  of  the  direction  of  ita 
plane  and  axis. 

Its  dimensions  comprise  both  the  height  and  width  at  the  different  points; 
thus  the  height  in  trout,  is  one  and  a  half  inches;  apon  the  sides,  three  and 
three-qnarter  inches;  whilst  it  is  foar  and  a  quarter  inches  behind,  if  a  straight 
line  be  drawn  fWjm  the  sacro- vertebral  angle  to  the  point  of  the  coccyx,  and  five 
inches  and  a  quarter,  following  the  curve  of  the  aacriun. 

Three  diameters  are  also  described  for  this  cavity  (like  the  straits),  so  as  to 
appreciate  its  extent  in  the  different  directions.  All  of  them  are  taken  at  the 
centre  of  the  excavation,  and  they  consist  of  an  antero-postcrior  one,  of  four  and 
three-quarters  to  five  and  one-eighth  inches  in  length,  a  transverse  diameter  four 
and  three-quarter  inches  long,  and  an  oblique  one,  of  the  same  length;  conse- 
quently, all  the  diameters  of  this  cavity  are  very  nearly  four  and  threo-quarter 
inches  each. 

If  the  canal  forming  the  excavation  were  a  cylinder,  it  would  only  be  neces- 
my  to  divide  it  by  a  plane,  perpendicular  to  its  walls,  in  order  to  represent  the 
opening  of  this  cavity,  but  a  simple  division,  thus  made,  would  not  ^ve  a  just 
conception  of  the  excavation,  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  canal  is  not  cylindrical, 
because  its  sides  are  not  parallel,  and  the  anterior  face  of  the  saonun  prcMnts  a 
well-marked  curvature;  the  pubic 

wall  being  nearly  strught,  and  the  ^'E-  "- 

lateral  parietes  very  oblique  from 
without  inwards,  and  from  above 
downwards.  Consequently,  to  fur- 
nish an  exact  idea  of  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  pelvic  exca- 
vation, it  seems  necessary  to 
divide  the  canal  (see  Fig.  &)  by 
a  series  of  planes,  all  passing 
from  the  point  c  (the  point  of 
btersection  of  the  planes  of  the 
niperior  and  inferior  straita)  to 
uy  point  whatever,^  qr  tl,oa  the 
interior  face  of  the  sacrum  Each 
of  these  planes  will  show  tlie  open- 
ing of  the  pelvic  cavity  at  the  level      ,».  The  pUm of  tha  npniiiT  ■mii.  {4  ntfiuati 

where  it  is  found.      Now,  to  deter-    Um  lifWIor  unit    o.  The  point  when  Uum  IWO  pUnw 

mine,  with  certainty,  the  direction  ™'t"';''^"'"'T^'   «*''^'^^'°T^^T  " 
of  the  general  axis  of  this  excava-   ,^^   rtnt.  Vutou  polnti  ukn  an  th*  •unm  w 
lion,  it  ifi  requisite  to  raise  a  perpen-  »howih«pi»oof  uio«oii»uoB«iM«hpoimt. 
dicular  line  from  the  geometrical 
centre  of  each  of  these  sections,  and  to  draw  a  line  g  k  through  the  base  of  eaok. 
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This  line  g  k  (which,  as  the  sludent  will  observe,  is  not  straight)  is  called 
the  general  axis  of  the  pelvis.  « 

It  is  now  readily  understood  that  this  line  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  anterior 
face  of  the  sacrum,  and  its  extremities  correspond  with  the  axes  of  the  superior 
and  the  inferior  straits;  hence,  this  curve  exactly  represents  the  whole  axis  of 
the  pelvis,  or,  in  other  words,  the  line  which  the  foetus  must  follow  in  traversing 
the  pelvic  excavation. 

We  have  considered  the  line,  representing  the  entire  axis  of  the  excavation 
(perhaps  incorrectly),  as  a  simple  curve ;  for  M.  Nsegele  has  well  observed,  that 
it  cannot  be  composed  of  twp  straight  lines,  as  often  taught,  nor  is  it  a  simple 
arc  of  a  circle.  In  fact,  the  anterior  face  of  the  bodies  of  the  first  two  bones  of 
the  sacrum  forms  a  straight  line ;  the  sacral  curve  embracing  only  the  last  three 
bones.  Consequently,  the  central  line,  which  is  evidently  parallel  to  this,  will 
consist  of  a  straight  and  a  curved  portion — straight,  for  that  part  of  the  excava- 
tion corresponding  to  the  two  superior  vertebrae,  and  curved  in  the  space,  which 
is  bounded  behind  by  the  last  three  sacral  vertebrae,  and  in  front  by  the  anterior 
pelvic  walls. 

§  6. '  Base  of  the  Pelvis. 

The  base  of  the  cone,  represented  by  the  pelvis,  has  its  circumference  directed 
upwards  and  in  front;  it  exhibits,  behind,  a  notch,  into  the  bottom  of  which  the 
base  of  the  sacrum  projects,  and  which  is  further  filled  up  by  the  last  lumbar 
vertebrae  (generally  left  in  situ  to  complete  the  posterior  wall  of  the  greater  pelvis), 
by  the  ilio-lumbar  ligaments,  and  by  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscles ;  2,  out- 
wardly, the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  iliac  crest  furnishing  attachments  to  the 
external  and  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  abdominis  muscles ;  and  3,  in 
front,  the  anterior  superior  and  inferior  spinous  processes  of  the  ilium,  the  groove 
for  the  passage  of  the  conjoint  muscles — the  psoas  magnus  and  iliacus  intemus, 
the  ilio-pectineal  eminence,  the  superior  border  of  the  horizontal  branch  of  the 
pubis,  the  spine,  and  lastly,  the  upper  margin  of  the  symphysis  of  this  bone. 

§  7.    Differences  of  the  Pelvis. 

1.  According  to  the  sex.  Considered  as  a  whole,  the  pelvis  in  the  male  is 
smaller  but  deeper,  the  bones  are  thicker,  and  the  muscular  impressions  more 
marked,  than  in  the  female.  The  superior  strait  being  more  retracted,  resembles 
the  figure  of  a  heart  on  a  playing  card.  The  excavation  is  not  so  wide,  though 
it  is  deeper,  especially  in  front,  owing  to  the  greater  length  of  the  symphysiB 
pubis;  the  arch  of  the  pubis  is  straight,  nearly  triangular  in  its  shape,  and  is  not 
widened  in  front.  The  coccyx  is  early  joined  to  the  sacrum,  and  the  aiticola- 
tions  of  the  pelvis  are  much  sooner  anchylosed  than  in  the  female.  In  the  latter, 
we  may  add,  that  the  iliac  fossae  are  larger  and  more  warped  outwardly  (whenoe 
the  prominence  of  the  haunch  bones),  and  the  iliac  crest  less  twisted  in  the  form 
of  an  italic  /;  the  interval  separating  the  angle  of  the  pubis  from  the  cotyloid 
cavity  is  more  considerable,  causing,  in  part,  the  projection  of  the  great  trochan- 
ters, and  a  wider  separation  of  the  femurs ;  the  superior  strait  is  larger  and  more 
elliptical ;  the  curve  of  the  sacrum  deeper  and  more  regular ;  the  tuberosities  of 
the  ischium  are  farther  apart;  the  pubic  sjrmphysis  shorter;  the  foramen  thyroi- 
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deam  more  triangular;  the  arch  of  the  pubis  broader,  more  rounded,  and  more 
curved,  and  the  lateral  borders,  formed  by  the  ischio-pubio  ramus,  more  contorted 
outwardly. 

2.  According  to  the  age.  At  birth,  the  pelvis  is  extremely  narrow  and  elon- 
gated, and  of  such  inconsiderable  dimensions,  that  its  cavity  will  not  contain 
several  of  the  organs  afterwards  found  in  it ;  from  which  circumstance,  the  pro- 
tuberance of  the  belly,  observed  in  the  foetus  and  in  children  at  term,  in  great 
measure  results;  the  excavation  has  the  form  of  &  cone,  the  abdominal  strait 
being  strongly  inclined  downwards ;  the  sacrum  is  nearly  flat,  and  so  much  ele- 
vated that  a  horizontal  line  drawn  from  the  superior  part  of  the  pubis  would  pass 
beneath  the  coccyx ;  the  coxal  bones  are  narrow,  elongated,  and  nearly  straight 
at  their  superior  part,  and  the  cartilaginous  iliac  crests  are  not  twisted. 

From  this  disposition  it  necessarily  happens  that  the  greatest  diameter  of  the 
pelvis  extends  from  the  sacrum  to  the  pubis.  Bums  declares  that  this  form 
changes  by  degrees  as  the  little  girl  advances  in  age :  thus,  th< 
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§  8.    Uses  of  the  Pelvis. 

The  pelvis  constitutes  the  base  of  the  trunk,  and,  according  to  Desormeaux,  it 
forms  a  complete  ring,  that  may  be  reduced  to  two  arches ;  the  posterior  and 
superior  of  which  receives  the  whole  weight  of  the  trunk,  whilst  the  anterior 
and  inferior  one  serves  as  a  buttress  to  it. 

The  two  lower  extremities  are  attached  to  the  lateral  parts  of  this  circle,  and 
support,  in  the  erect  posture,  all  the  weight  of  the  superior  part  of  the  body. 
This  use  of  the  pelvis  satisfactorily  explains  to  the  accoucheur  the  vicious  forms 
the  cavity  often  assumes  when  ossification  is  retarded,  or  whenever  any  disease 
alters  and  softens  the  bones. 

Another  function  of  the  pelvis  is  to  enclose  and  protect  the  bladder,  rectum, 
and  seminal  vesicles  of  the  male ;  the  uterus.  Fallopian  tubes,  and  ovaries  in  the 
female.  During  gestation,  it  sustains  and  gives  a  proper  direction  to  the  womb ; 
and  in  labor,  it  affords  a  passage  to  the  child. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

or  THE   PELVIS,   COVERED   BT   THE   SOFT   PARTS. 

It  will  not  suffice  to  study  the  pelvis  as  found  in  the  skeleton  alone,  for  the 
changes  produced  in  its  form  and  dimensions  in  the  living  female,  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  soft  parts,  also  require  our  special  attention. 

Being  continuous  above  with  the  abdomen,  the  great  pelvis  encloses  and 
supports  the  mass  of  the  intestines,  and  affords  points  of  attachment  by  its  walls 
to  two  orders  of  muscles.  The  one  destined  to  form  the  enclosure  of  the  belly 
fills  the  large  opening  exhibited  in  front,  and   thus  constitutes  the   anterior 
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abdominfti  vail;  the  eitensibilitj  of  which,  ii 
Pig.  8. 


oomparisoD  with  the  resistance  of 
the  poeterior  plane,  acoonnta  rea- 
dily for  the  tendency  of  the  ntenu 
to  incline  forward  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  gestation.  The  otbers, 
two  in  nnmber,  are  placed  in  Uie 
iliao  fossae ;  they  are  the  iliaciu, 
internus,  and  the  paou  magnna 
muscles,  which,  from  being  sitn* 
ated  on  the  lateral  part*  of  the  . 
abdominal  strait,  change  both  ila 
fonn  and  dimensiona.  The  first 
of  these  has  radiated  fibres,  and 
ocoapies  the  iliao  foesse;  the 
second  descends  from  the  aides  of 
the  lumbar  vertebrse,  and  after 
P,iTi^  .Id.  th.  »n  p.rt.  ^  tr«  .b«^  |'"''>K  ^^^i  joined  to  the  preced- 

1.  A  HcU»a  of  tha  una.   ■.  Tb*  leu  mm  inieriot.  c.    Ing,  is  inserted   into  the  lesser 

TheliiMtB»lUlMmrt«rT,»rliliia  togMhn  with  d,UibmU^     imchniitPT    nf    Hw    thinli    Knna 
Ul  WMC,  r™  th*  Frt-IUT.  lUu  tr»k.    >.  BoMnal  tllM     '™''"'"«'    «!     the    tbigll    bOUe. 

Tils.    r.  Tb«  iiiuoi  laiaraak,  ind  a,  u»  [luu  Dugmu   These  two  moscles,  eorronnded 

~  '  ~ nMed"    '^^  confined  by  an  apoaeurosis 

{fatcia  iliaca),  may  be  regarded 
Hfi  a  sort  of  onsbion,  forming 
a  coDTcnient  support  to  the  developed  ntems,  and  destined  to  protect  it  hy  the 
elastioity  of  the  soft  parts  against  the  shocks  and  concussions  continoally  pro- 
duced by  locomotion.  Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  these  muscles,  the  strait 
still  resembles  a  cnrvilinear  triangle  in  shape,  the  base,  however,  of  the  triangle 
being  in  front  instead  of  behind,  as  it  was  in  the  dried  pelvis;  the  transverse 
diameter  is  diminished  half  an  inch  by  their  presence;  the  antero-posterior  one 
is,  perhaps,  a  little  abridged  by  the  thickness  of  the  vesical  walls,  ntems  and 
soft  parts  that  line  the  posterior  &ce  of  the  symphysis  and  anterior  surface  of  the 
sacruin,  the  oblique  diameters  alone  remaining  unchanged;  the  location  of  the 
rectum,  however,  on  the  left,  shortens  slightly  the  corresponding  diameter. 

The  modification  of  the  traosvene  diameter,  produced  by  the  psoas  muscles, 
ia  always  much  less  when  these  are  in  a  state  of  relaxa^on  from  the  flexure  of 
the  thighs.  Finally,  as  Baudelocque  has  remarked,  the  bia-iliae  diameter  is 
diminished  in  length,  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  these  muscles,  and  the 
antoro-posterior  one  being  mare  contracted,  the  strait  becomes  more  elliptic  or 
rounded.  Two  muscles  are  also  found  on  each  side  of  the  excavation,  covering 
the  obturator  and  ischiatio  foramina;  namely,  the  obturator  iotorous,  and  the 
pyramidales.  Flamand  attributes  the  movements  of  rotation,  executed  by  the 
head  in  the  pelvis,  to  the  action  of  these  muscles;  hut  the  same  reasons  that 
caused  ua  to  reject  the  influence  of  the  inclined  planes  on  this  process,  equally 
deter  us  fVora  entertaining  the  opinion  of  the  Professor  of  Strasbourg.  The 
pelvio  cavity  is  still  further  diminished  by  the  rectum,  bladder,  and  oellalar 
tissue;  more  especially  when  the  latter  ia  loaded  with  fat.  Consequently,  the 
fwtal  head   descends   with  more  difficulty  in  very  corpulent  women  than  in 
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The  perineal  strait,  although  open  in  the  dried  skeleton,  is  here  occupied  by 
a  sort  of  contractile  concave  partition,  which  sustains  the  viscera  of  the  pelvic 
and  abdominal  cavities.  This  floor,  so  to  speak,  is  composed  of  two  muscular 
planes;  the  interior  of  which,  formed  by  the  levator  ani  and  coccygeal  muscles, 
is  concave  above;  and  the  other,  having  its  concavity  below,  is  constituted  by 
the  sphincter  ani,  the  transversus  perinei,  the  ischio-cavernous,  and  the  con- 
strictor vaginae  muscles.  The  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerves,  a  large  amount 
of  cellular  tissue,  the  skin,  the  pelvic  aponeurosis,  and  an  inter-muscular  apo- 
neurosis complete  this  floor,  which,  in  the  hour  of  labor,  ought  to  become  thin 
and  dbtended,  but  which  occasionally  offers  such  an  obstacle  to  the  spontaneous 
delivery  of  the  foetus  as  to  require  the  intervention  of  art. 

The  extent  of  the  perineum,  in  its  ordinary  condition,  is  three  inches,  namely : 
from  the  point  of  the  coccyx  to  the  anus,  there  are  one  and  three-quarter  inches, 
and  from  the  anus  to  the  vulva,  one  and  one-quarter  inches;  but  at  the  instant 
of  the  passage  of  the  head  through  the  genital  fissure  it  becomes  so  distended, 
that  the  interval  separating  the  anterior  commissure  from  the  coccyx,  is  increased 
from  four  to  four  and  three-quarter  inches. 

It  must  now  be  evident  that  the  terminal  outlet  of  the  pelvic  canal,  in  the 
pelvis,  covered  with  its  soil  parts,  is  not  at  the  point  of  the  coccyx,  but  rather  at 
the  anterior  commissure  of  the  perineum ;  in  fact,  the  latter  is  so  greatly  dis- 
tended in  the  last  moments  of  labor,  that  its  anterior  border  goes  beyond  the  in- 
ferior part  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  thereby  prolonging  very  considerably  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pelvic  excavation,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  canal  to  be 
traversed  by  the  foetus.  Wherefore,  the  direction  in  which  the  head  is  ulti- 
mately disengaged  is  not  represented  by  the  axis  of  the  inferior  strait,  but  by 
that  of  a  plane  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis  to  the 
anterior  commissure  of  the  distended  perineum. 

Hence,  in  order  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  line  traversed  by  the  foetus,  from 
its  entrance  into  the  superior  strait  until  its  final  exit  from  the  vulva,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  continue  the  operation  already  pursued  upon  the  anterior  face  of  the 
sacrum  (see  page  33)  over  the  curve  represented  by  the  anterior  face  of  the  dis- 
tended perineum :  that  is,  to  make  a  series  of  planes  from  the  point  c  (Fig  5) 
to  the  divers  parts  of  the  perineal  curve;  and,  from  the  centre  of  each,  raise  a 
perpendicular,  so  as  to  form  by  their  union  a  complete  axis,  the  upper  extremity 
of  which  is  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait;  the  middle  part,  a  curved  line,  having 
its  concavity  anterior  and  its  convexity  parallel  to  the  front  face  of  the  sacrum 
and  perineum,  and  the  inferior  extremity  directed  from  before  backwards,  and 
slightly  from  above  downwards. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  the  direction  just  described  belongs 
to  the  vertical  posture,  and  that  it  becomes  remarkably  altered  in  the  various  at- 
titudes assumed  by  the  female.  Thus,  whilst  lying  upon  the  back,  as  is  usual  in 
France  during  labor,  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait  instead  of  looking  upward 
and  forward  will  be  turned  upward  and  backward,  and  its  axis  directed  from 
above  downward  and  from  behind  forward.  At  the  same  time,  the  plane  of  the 
inferior  strait,  which  before  looked  backward  and  downward,  will  be  turned  almost 
directly  forward,  its  axis  also  passing  directly  from  before  backward.  Finally, 
the  terminal  orifice  formed  by  the  contour  of  the  vulva  presents  another  plane, 
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vhich  at  the  motneDt  of  deliTer;  (the  horiiDDtal  position  being  still  maintaiDed), 
is  directed  npvard  and  forward.     In  short,  the  central  line  fc^owed  b;  the  ftstus 


during  its  expnlsion  is  a  stronglj-marked  curre,  whose  conearity  is  turned  almost 
directly  upward  (F^.  7). 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  0ROAN8   OF  QENERATIOS. 

The  genital  apparatus  of  the  female  is  much  more  complicated  than  that  of 
the  male,  and  ie  composed  of  organs  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  pelvis,  and  of 
parts  attached  to  its  exterior.  The  former  are  the  ovaries,  Fallopian  tabes,  uterus, 
and  vagina,  and  the  latter,  the  mens  veneris,  vulva,  and  perineum. 

SECTION   I. 

OT  THX  EXTERNAL  PARTS  OF  OENBBATION. 

These  consist  of  the  mons  veneris,  vulva,  and  perineum. 

Art.   1. — MoNH  Veneris. 

The  mons  venerit  is  a  rounded  eminence,  a  spedca  of  relief,  more  or  less  pro- 
minent according  to  the  embonpoint  of  the  individual,  situated  in  front  of  the 
pubis,  and  sunnounting  the  vulva;  this  eminenoe  is  partly  produced  hj  the  hones. 
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ud  pwtlybythe  gnbcntaneona  adipose  tissue;  the  skio  covering  it  iBver;  thick 
and  ekstio,  but  beiog  little  extensible,  it  csnaot  aid  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
thIta,  as  awerted  hy  H.  Moreau,  at  the  period  of  delivery.  In  the  adult  female, 
it  is  covered  with  hur,  itnd  contains  a  great  number  of  sebaoeouB  follicles. 

Art.  II. — Vulva. 

The  m^tia  is  a  longitudinal  opening  or  fiasnre,  situated  on  the  median  line  at 
the  base  of  the  tmnk;  being  bounded  in  front  by  the  moos  veneris,  behind  by 
the  perineum,  and  laterally  by  the  external  labia. 

We  shall  comprise  in  its  descripti'in,  as  properly  appertaining  thereto,  all  the 
parts  included  bettveen  the  labia  majora. 

1.  The  laiia  majora,  or  labia  externa,  are  Fig.  S. 

tiro  cutaneous  folds,  flattened  transversely,  and  a. 

thicker  in  front  than  behind,  which  bound 
the  opening  of  the  vulva  externally;  com- 
mencing at  the  mona  veneris,  they  gradually 
recede  from  each  other,  as  they  pass  back- 
wards, Dearly  to  their  middle,  where  they 
again  approach,  so  as  to  noite  at  the  posterior 
extremity,  and  form  there  a  bridle  or  commis- 
sure called  the  fovrchetU,  which  is  generally 
lacerated  during  the  first  labor. 

The  labia  externa  present  as  external  or 
cntaneona  surface,  which  is  covered  with  hairs 
after  puberty;  and  an  int«mal  one,  moist, 
smooth,  of  a  rose  color,  and  formed  by  a  mu- 
cous membrane  that  is  provided  with  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  mucous  follicles. 

In  young  girls,  the  external  lips  aro  some- 
what thicker  above,  and  approach  each  other 
cloeely;  hut  in  females  who  have  borne  ohil- 
dren  they  are  separated,  and  have  lost  their  regularity. 

They  consist  of  a  cutaneous  and  a  mucous  layer,  between  which  is  a  fibrous 
partition,  a  continuation  of  the  saperficial  fascia  of  the  perineum.  Between  this 
aponeurosis  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  integument,  is  found  a  very  thick 
layer  of  cellulo-adipose  tissue,  filling  up  a  peculiar  pouch  hitherto  unknown  to 
anatomists  until  discovered  by  M.  Broca.  From  a  dissection  of  it  very  obligingly 
executed  before  me  by  the  skillful  prosector  of  the  Faculty,  the  account  of  it  is 
given.  The  interest  which  it  possesses  for  the  surgeon  and  the  physiologist,  in- 
duces me  to  describe  it  in  detail  in  the  note  below.' 

■  Imagine  a  membraaoDi  poach,  with  a  long  and  hbttow  neck,  to  be  inserted  between 
the  akin  and  the  saperficial  aponeuroBig,  so  that  ita  bottom  shnll  be  towards  the  fourchette, 
and  its  oriGce  directed  upward  and  outnard,  terminating  at  the  external  inguinal  ring,nnd 
we  shall  have  an  exact  idea  of  the  double  layer  which  I  am  about  to  describe. 

This  lajer  commences  at  the  bend  of  the  groin,  in  front  of  the  opening  of  the  external 
jngninal  ring,  and  derives  iu  fibres  ta  great  part  from  the  fiuda  taptrfieialit  of  the  tbigb 
and  abdomen;  some  of  them,  however,  proceed  directly  from  the  spine  of  the  pubis  and 
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The  external  labia  are  provided  with  vessels,  both  arterial  and  venous,  and 
nerves :  the  lymphatics  proceed  to  the  inguinal  glands. 

2.  The  nymph(ty  or  labia  interna^  are  brought  into  view,  by  separating  the 
external  lips,  under  the  form  of  two  mucous  folds,  resembling  the  comb  of  a 

from  the  external  pillar  of  the  ring.  These  fibres  then  descend  obliquely  from  above  down- 
ward, and  from  without  inward,  producing  a  conical  cavity,  the  narrowest  part  of  which  is 
uppermost,  and  is  Urge  enough  to  receive  the  forefinger  with  ease.  Enlarging  in  propor- 
tion as  it  descends,  this  membranous  pouch  becomes  flattened  from  before  backward,  and 
lodged  in  the  external  labium,  which  it  fills  accurately;  at  the  fourchette,  its  walls  come 
in  contact,  and  are  united  into  a  single  membranous  layer,  which  is  continuous  with  the 
fascia  mperfieialit  of  the  parts  by  the  side  of  the  anus. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  pouch  is  devoid  of  adhesion;  it  is  removed  from  the  skin 
by  a  little  adipose  tissue,  and  a  moderate  traction  effects  its  separation.  It  may  also  be 
readily  isolated  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpeL 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  pouch  is  likewise  free  from  attachments  in  its  upper  half; 
but  below  this,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  to  the  fourchette,  it  adheres 
to  the  superficial  aponeurosis  and  can  only  be  separated  from  it  by  dissection.  At  the 
point  of  insertion  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  upon  the  iliac  bone  its  detachment  is  well- 
nigh  impossible,  for  there  the  fibres  of  the  pouch  are  inserted  directly  upon  the  bone  and 
blended  with  the  superficial  aponeurosis. 

The  external  border  of  the  pouch  is  free  in  its  upper  half  but  from  the  place  of  at- 
tachment of  the  corpus  cavemosum,  it  adheres  to  the  ischio-pubic  ramus.  The  result  is, 
that  the  upper  part  of  this  border  forms  a  species  of  arch,  with  the  concavity  turned  out- 
ward, the  lower  extremity  being  implanted  upon  the  ischio-pubic  ramus,  and  the  upper 
upon  the  external  pillar  of  the  inguinal  ring. 

The  internal  border  of  the  pouch  is  also  free  in  its  upper  half;  here,  however,  some 
of  its  fibres  are  lost  in  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  clitoris.  The  lower  half  of  this 
border  is  adherent  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  external  labium,  some  of  its  fibres 
being  even  inserted  directly  upon  the  integument. 

The  cavity  of  the  pouch  is  filled  with  fat,  which  I  have  never  known  to  be  wanting  even 
in  the  most  emaciated  subjects.  What  is  most  important  to  observe  is,  that  the  round 
ligament,  after  having  contributed  some  of  its  fibres  to  the  periosteum  of  the  pubis,  enters 
the  neck  of  the  pouch,  traverses  it  throughout  its  leng^,  dividing  at  the  same  time  into 
several  cords  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and  descends,  still  remaining  in  the  cavity  of  the  pouch, 
to  lose  itself  in  the  thickness  of  the  external  labium,  where  it  can  be  followed  no  longer. 

Finally,  the  structure  of  the  walls  of  the  pouch  is  evidently  fibrous,  all  the  fibres 
being  parallel  and  inclined  downward  and  inward;  they  are  of  a  yellowish-white  color, 
and  manifestly  elastic.  The  elasticity  is  greater  in  recently-delivered  females,  and  the 
fibres  are  then  reddish  and  form  a  thicker  layer. 

The  analogy  between  this  pouch  and  the  dartos  of  the  male  is  complete ;  both  have  the 
form  of  a  sack,  they  are  in  direct  connection  with  the  surrounding  fatcta  tuptrfieialit^  of 
which  they  are  but  a  transformation,  and  both  are  connected  with  the  femoral  arch,  the 
pubis,  and  the  suspensory  ligament.  One  is  situated  in  the  external  labia,  and  the  other 
in  the  scrotum,  which  is  universally  regarded  as  the  analogue  of  the  external  labia.  One 
surrounds  the  testicle  and  its  dependencies,  whilst  the  other  receives  the  round  ligament 
only:  yet  the  analog}'  between  this  ligament  and  the  ffubemaculum  tettit  cannot  be  mis- 
taken ;  besides,  if  we  refer  to  the  period  of  intra-uterine  life  in  which  the  testicle  still 
remains  in  the  abdomen,  we  find  the  resf'mblance  between  the  dartos  of  the  male  and  that 
of  the  female  to  be  complete.  The  only  difference  results  from  the  presence  of  the  vulva 
in  the  female.  The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  pouches  of  the  dartos  in  the  male  produces 
a  partition  which  is  often  imperfect ;  whilst  in  the  female  the  two  sacks  being  separated 
by  the  genital  fissure  can  have  no  immediate  connection  with  each  other. 

The  dartos  of  the  female  plays  an   important  part  in  the  diseases  of  the  external 
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joung  cock.  Contracted  behind,  where  they  are  continuous  with  the  internal 
&ce  of  the  labia  externa,  they  spread  out  in  front  as  they  converge  towards  each 
other.  These  lips  scarcely  descend  to  the  middle  of  the  external  ones,  but  they 
moant  up  in  front  as  high  as  the  clitoris,  where  they  bifurcate ;  the  inferior 
hranoh  of  this  bifurcation  is  lost  in  the  clitoris;  but  the  other  surmounts  it,  joins 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  forms  above  this  body  a  little  fold  in  the  shape 
of  a  hood,  called  the  prepuce  of  the  ditoriB.  At  birth,  the  nymph»  project  be- 
yond the  external  lips,  but  at  puberty,  they  are  concealed  by  the  latter.  Again, 
they  become  visible  in  child-bearing  women;  rather,  however,  by  the  separation 
of  the  labia  majora  than  by  their  own  prominence. 

Further,  their  dimensions  are  very  variable  in  different  individuals,  and  in 
various  climates;  thus,  in  certain  countries  of  Africa,  they  are  very  long,  and 
eonstitate  the  fiunous  apron  of  the  Hottentots.  Besides,  as  Velpeau  has  re- 
marked, these  parts  are  so  extensible  that,  under  the  influence  of  continual  trac- 
tions, they  may  become  very  much  elongated.  I  have  met  with  a  young  female, 
in  my  own  practice,  who  was  afflicted  with  an  excessive  itching  at  the  vulva  at 
the  commencement  of  her  pregnancy.  To  relieve  this,  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
scratching  continually,  and  in  her  impatience  dragged  on  the  right  nympha,  so 
that,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  it  had  become  twice  as  long  as  its  fellow. 

The  internal  lips  are  furnished  with  a  cryptous  apparatus,  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  which  is  the  seat  of  an  abundant  sebaceous  secretion,  that  occasionally  be- 
comes very  irritating. 

3.  The  ClUoris. — Under  this  name,  a  little  erectile  tubercle,  resembling  the 
corpus  cavernosum  of  the  male  (exoept  in  volume),  is  described.  Its  free  ex- 
tremity appears  at  the  front  part  of  the  vulva,  about  half  an  inch  behind  the 
anterior  oonmiissure  of  the  labia  externa,  and  its  body  is  attached  by  two  crura 
to  ischio-pubic  rami ;  these  roots  ascend,  converging  and  increasing  in  size,  to 
the  level  of  the  symphysis,  where  they  unite  to  form  a  single  cavernous  body, 
flattened  on  its  sides,  which,  after  a  course  of  two  or  three  lines  in  front  of  the 
symphysis,  becomes  detached  and  curved  forward  so  as  to  present  a  convexity 
above  and  in  front,  at  the  same  time  growing  more  and  more  slender  towards  the 
free  extremity,  which  is  called  the  glans  clitortdi^. 

During  the  first  months  of  the  intra-utcrine  life  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  the 
distinction  of  the  sexes,  because  the  clitoris  is  as  long  as  the  penis;  even  in  the 
earlier  years  of  existence  its  dimensions  are  quite  considerable,  but  after  this 
period  it  ceases  to  grow,  and,  in  some  females,  apparently  diminishes.  Again, 
in  certain  rare  cases,  it  acquires  a  great  length ;  for  instance,  M.  Gruveilhier  has 
seen  one  whose  free  extremity  measured  two  inches,  and  a  case  is  on  record 

labia.  Ingainal  hernia  descends  inevitablj  into  its  cavitj.  The  tamers  known  as  hy- 
droceles of  the  female,  which  are  in  reality  cjsts  of  the  external  labia  increasing  from 
below  upward  and  entirely  independent  of  the  canal  of  Nuck :  these  tumors,  I  repeat, 
must  be  situated  within  the  pouch  of  the  dartos,  for  thus  alone  can  the  uniformity  of 
their  relations  with  surrounding  parts,  and  the  identity  of  their  shape,  which  is  ovoid, 
with  the  upper  end  directed  outward,  be  explained. 

Lastly,  the  effusions  of  blood  in  the  external  labia  as  a  result  of  contusions,  and  abscesses 
of  the  vulva,  all  gire  rise  to  swellings  which  remain  circumscribed  by  the  exact  limits  of  the 
pouch  of  the  dartos,  and  which  I  am  therefore  convinced  must  be  contained  in  its  cavity. 
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where  it  reached  from  four  and  a  quarter  to  five  inches.  Most  of  the  pretended 
hermaphrodites  may  he  referred  to  anomalies  of  this  kind. 

Henle  gives  a  representation  of  a  case  so  singular  and  rare  as  to  deserve  men- 
tion. It  is  a  congenital  division  of  the  clitoris  occurring  in  a  girl  of  seventeen 
years  of  age,  in  which  the  body  of  that  organ  was  completely  divided  through 
the  middle  so  as  to  form  two  nipples,  each  invested  with  a  prepuce.  The  halves 
of  the  prepuce  thus  divided,  are  prolonged  respectively  toward  the  corresponding 
nympba,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  notch,  and  is  lost,  above,  in  the  frenum 
clitoridis. 

The  clitoris,  like  the  penis,  has  a  suspensory  ligament,  and  an  erector  muscle; 
the  canal  of  the  urethra  in  the  female  passes  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
cavernous  body,  as  it  does  in  the  male. 

In  its  intimate  structure,  the  clitoris  consists  of  erectile  tissue;  and  hence,  the 
blood  determined  there  during  coition,  swells  it  up  and  causes  an  erection.  Ac- 
cording to  Cobelt,  the  glans-cHtoridis  is  much  more  abundantly  supplied  with 
nerves  than  is  the  glans  of  the  penis,  and  is  asserted  by  all  authors  to  be  the 
principal  seat  of  voluptuousness  in  the  female. 

4.  The  vestibuie  is  a  small  triangular  space  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
vulva.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the  clitoris,  below  by  the  urethra,  and  laterally 
by  the  nymphse. 

5.  The  Urethra. — The  meatus  urinarius  is  situated  just  below  the  vestibule, 
about  an  inch  from  the  clitoris,  and  immediately  above  the  prominent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  anterior  part  of  the  vagina.  The  orifice  is  usually  more  contracted 
than  the  canal,  but  the  tubercle,  or  enlargement  just  alluded  to,  enables  us  to 
sound  females  without  uncovering  them,  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  reoognise  it 
by  the  finger  in  order  to  direct  the  instrument  properly.  In  my  estimation,  the 
following  is  the  most  simple  method  of  introducing  the  catheter  without  uncover- 
ing the  patient :  I  first  introduce  my  finger  into  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and 
rest  its  palmar  face  against  the  anterior  vaginal  wall ;  I  then  slide  the  instru- 
ment along  this  palmar  face  until  it  is  arrested  by  the  fold  already  alluded  to ; 
then  I  depress  the  extremity  so  as  to  elevate  the  point  of  the  instrument  one 
or  two  lines,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  canal  is  easily  entered  in  this 
manner. 

The  difficulties  experienced  in  sounding  pregnant  women  will  be  treated  of 
hereafter  (article  Pregnancy), 

Some  women  who  have  borne  children,  have  the  tubercle  which  terminates 
the  anterior  column  of  the  vagina  in  front  so  voluminous  as  almost  completely 
to  mask  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  In  such  cases  it  becomes  necessary  to  uncover 
the  patient,  separate  the  labia,  and  glide  the  catheter  from  above  downward  in 
the  sort  of  groove  between  them. 

The  urethra,  a  continuation  of  the  meatus  urinarius,  just  described,  varies  in 
the  female  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  It  is  large,  conical,  and 
slightly  curved.  Its  inferior  portion  is  confounded  with,  or  at  least  intimately 
united  to,  the  anterior  vaginal  wall,  and  its  anterior  parietes,  separated  in  front 
from  the  pubis  by  some  cellular  tissue  only,  is  located  on  a  level  with  the  sym- 
physis, under  the  junction  of  the  two  crura  of  the  clitoris. 

The  canal  of  the  urethra  is  muscular  and  erectile,  having  a  thick  lamina  of 
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I  fibra,  which  seem  to  be  a  contiDnadoD  of  those  of  the  bladder ;  a  simi- 
lar one  of  BpoDfc;  tissue  lies  subjaceot  to  the  mucoos  metabrane. 

OecBsionall;,  this  canal  is  eaormoiiBly  dilated.  Flamand  met  with  a  case  that 
permitted  the  IntroductioD  of  the  finger,  and  Meyer,  with  another,  which  eventu- 
ally admitted  nf  coition  I 

6.  77ie  Eymen. — The  irregnlor  opening  of  the  vagina  is  found  beneath  the 
meatns  arinanus;  it  is  of  variable  dtmensioDs  afler  coition,  and  in  females  who 
have  had  children ;  but  in  vii^os,  it  ie  provided  with  a  membrane  by  which  the 
orifice  is  diminished.  This  membrane  is  the  Aym«n,  a  species  of  diaphragm,  in- 
terposed between  the  internal  organs  and  the  external  genital  apparatus  and  the 
orinaiy  passages.  It  resembles  a  crescent  in  shape,  (Fig.  9,)  the  ooncavity  being 
■nierior ;  sometimes,  the  horns  of  the  crescent  are  prolonged  enough  to  join  each 
other,  thns  forming  a  complete  circle,  perforated  in  the  centre,  (Fig.  10)  ;  its  free 
■uigin  is  thin  and  concave ;  the  convex  one  is  continuous  with  the  membrane  of 
the  vagina  or  vulva,  and  as  this  blocks  op  the  posterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
Tigina,  m  notable  difierence  will  exist  in  the  extent  of  the  orifice,  dependent  upon 
the  greater  or  leas  uzs  of  the  hymen. 

Sometimes  the  hymen  forms  a  complete  imperforate  membrane.  Though  often 
tlun,  tfuisparent,  and  very  fragile,  it  is  occasionally  found  thick  and  resisting. 

Kg.  9.  Fig.  10. 
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The  two  forms  just  mentioned  are  not  the  only  ones  which  Uie  hymen  may 
assume;  ether  varieties  have  been  described  by  M.  Velpean,  as  follows:  1.  In 
the  semicircular  species,  the  hymen  may  form  such  a  narrow  and  solid  fold  as  to 
permit  copulation  without  being  ruptured.  2.  In  the  crescentio  variety  (Fig.  9) 
the  concave  border  approaches  more  or  less  towards  the  urethra,  in  snch  a  way  as 
to  contract  the  vagina  behind,  and  hence  it  almost  always  gives  way  in  coition. 
3.  In  the  circular  variety,  the  free  border  is  mnch  thinner  than  the  other  (Fig. 
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10),  often  being  fringed,  as  it  were,  and  and  leaving  an  opening  which  is  some- 
times round,  sometimes  slightly  elongated,  thoagh  in  general  situated  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  anterior  than  the  posterior  wall  of  the  yagina.  4.  Again,  we  find 
a  disk  or  complete  diaphragm,  that  is  ordinarily  pierced  by  a  nnmber  of  small 
holes  like  those  of  a  watering-pot,  and  at  other  times  is  without  the  least  aper- 
ture. 5.  In  some  instances  a  species  of  bridle,  or  a  small  cord  attached  under 
the  urethra,  or  on  the  concave  border  of  the  hymen,  supplants  both  the  valve 
and  the  circle.    6.  Lastly,  a  second  hymen  occasionally  exists  above  the  first. 

This  membrane  is  regarded  as  the  seal  of  virginity ;  and  yet,  as  just  shown, 
it  is  often  found  after  a  fecundation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  numerous  causes 
besides  coition  may  destroy  it.  It  is  generally  ruptured  at  the  first  sexual  ap- 
proaches, and  of  its  debris  are  formed  two  or  three  little  tubercles,  bearing  the 
name  of  carunculce  myrti/ormes. 

The  hymen  is  composed  of  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  containing  between 
its  laminao  a  few  vessels  and  some  areolar  tissue. 

7.  The  carunctiioe  mi/rii/ormes  are  some  little  tubercles,  two  to  five  in  num- 
ber, found  in  females  only,  which  appear  to  be  the  debris  of  the  ruptured  hymen; 
the  two  most  anterior  ones,  according  to  certain  physiologists,  appertain  to  the 
median  columns  of  the  vagina.^ 

8.  Fossa  Navicvluris. — ^This  is  a  little  depression,  of  half  an  inch  only  in  ex- 
tent, bounded  behind  by  the  fourchettc,  and  in  front  by  the  convex  border  of 
the  hymen.  It,  like  the  fourchette,  formed,  as  before  stated,  by  the*  junction 
of  the  inferior  extremities  of  the  labia  majora,  mostly  disappears  after  delivery. 

Art.  III. — Of  the  Secretory  Apparatus  of  the  External  Organs 
OF  Generation. 

In  an  excellent  work  read  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  manuscript  of 
which  has  been  obligingly  delivered  to  me  by  M.  Huguier,  this  learned  surgeon 
divides  the  glandular  organs  of  the  vulva  and  vaginal  orifice  into  two  classes,  viz : 
1.  Sebaceous  and  piliferous  follicles.     2.  Muciparous  organs. 

Class  first. — The  sebaceous  and  piliferous  foUicles  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  arc  found  only  on  the  penil,  the  labia  majora,  and  the  gcnito-crural  folds. 
Those  of  the  lesser  labia  are  exclusively  sebaceous.  The  function  of  all  of  them 
consists  in  the  production  of  an  unctuous  matter,  adapted  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  flexibility,  moisture,  and  sensibility  of  the  external  genital  organs,  to  the  pre- 
vention of  adhesions  between  them,  and  especially,  to  protect  them  from  the  irri- 
tating influence  of  the  urine,  of  the  uterine  and  vaginal  secretions,  and  from  the 
perspiration,  which  in  some  persons  is  acid  and  irritating. 

Class  second. — The  muciparous  organs  difier  essentially  from  the  follicles,  both 
as  regards  their  situation  and  the  nature  of  the  fluid  which  they  secrete.     Their 

1  In  consequence  of  oft-repeated  friction,  these  caruncles  may  inflame,  degenerate,  and 
even  become  the  source  of  an  abundant  purulent  discharge ;  and  having  been  mistaken  under 
such  circumstances  for  syphilitic  vegetations,  the  patient  had  been  subjected  to  anti-vene- 
real treatment,  which,  at  least,  was  useless.  Personal  cleanliness,  and  some  of  the  vege- 
to«mineral  lotions  are  usually  sufficient  to  cause  their  disappearance.  M.  Yelpean  has 
resorted,  however,  in  some  cases,  to  excision. 
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BKide  of  wnngemeDt  and  the  maaoer  in  whicli  their  secretioos  ue  discharged 
apoD  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  admit  of  their  being  noticed  as  two  varieties. 
TboM  of  the  first  varied  are  dieseminated  and  placed  beaide  each  other  upon 
certain  points  of  the  v^nal  orifice,  or  else  they  are  grouped  and  collected  in 
pitehee.  Already  described  by  several  authors,  and  of  late  by  M.  Robert,  they 
ire  called  hy  M.  Hugoier  uolaled  or  agminaied  mitciparout  JoUicles.  Those  of 
the  second  variety  are  united  and  heaped  upon  each  other;  they  are  enclosed  in 
the  same  envelope,  and  dlschai^  through  a  common  excretory  canal.  Thus 
they  form  a  true  gland,  which  vas  noticed  hy  Bartholin,  but  is  better  described 
by  Hnguier,  as  the /ollieular  Ixuly  of  the  vagina,  or  the  mdvo-vaginal  gland. 

A.  Jmilated  or  offminated  maeiparout  foUiclet.  These  exist  at  three  or  fonr 
[HMiits  of  the  cireumference  of  the  vaginal  orifice. 

1.  Some  six  or  eight  vhich  are  found  in  the  vestibule,  aie  all  minute,  shallow, 
ample,  and  variously  disposed.  Their  opeDings  are  very  small,  rounded,  and 
placed  10  obliquely  in  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane  as  to  appear  covered 
1^  a  kind  of  very  thin  vaJve,  which  may  be  raised  upon  the  end  of  a  stylet. 
Tliese  are  called  by  M.  Hagaier  veitibviar  foUidtt  (Pig.  11,  a.) 

2.  Othen,  termed  urethral  follidetoa  taoofuit  of  their  si toution,  are  stated  by 
H.  Hugaier  to  be  less  readily  discoverable  than  the  preceding,  on  which  account 
they  were  aupposed  by  H.  Kobert  to  be  less  nume- 
rona.  They  are  of  considerable  sice,  and  are  sita- 
ated  at  a  depth  of  from  three-eighths  to  four-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  the  cellulo-vasculur  tissue  of  the  ure- 
thra (Fig.  11,  c).  They  are  placed  beneath  the 
mneona  membrane  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
eanal,  and  discha^fe  in  eloae  proximity  to  the  ori- 
fice of  the  urethra  upon  the  surfaceof  the  projectioo 
which  forms  the  inferior  boundary  of  that  opening 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  semicircle,  or  sometimes 
even  an  entire  circle,  around  it.  They  are  closer 
together  than  those  which  have  been  just  described, 
and  BometimeB  several  of  them  open  into  the  same 
excretory  cavity,  so  as  to  produce  the  ramified  ar- 
nngement  which  Qraaf  has  figured  and  described. 

8.  laterally,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  ure- 
thral orifice,  are  several  small  and  shallow  ones, 
with  a  common  opening  at  the  bottom  of  a  remark- 
able conical  depression.     M.  Huguier  states  that  these  are  often  absent,  and  he 
proposes  calling  them  the  lateral  urethral  follicla  (Fig.  11,  B.) 

4.  Be«des  these,  some  two,  three,  or  four  large  follicles  are  found  in  some 
females  npon  the  lateral  parts  of  the  vaginal  orifice,  immediately  below  tlie 
hymen  or  the  upper  camucnlee  myrtiformes  (Fig.  11,  d);  they  are  the  latemi 
foUidei  of  the  orijice  af  the  vagina.  Their  openings  ordinarily  correspond 
neither  in  number,  situation,  nor  arrangement,  with  those  of  the  opposite  side; 
■rane  are  slightly  projecting  whilst  others  are  not  so,  and  some  are  readily  visible 
whilst  others  are  hidden  beneath  the  myrtiform  caruncles. 

B.  ViUvo  vaginal  gland. — This  gkind  has  been  completely  lost  sight  of  by 
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modem  anatomists,  although  described  bj  Gaspar  Bartholiii;  and  attention  bu 
only  recentlj  been  called  to  it  by  M.  Hngaior.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  oonglo- 
merate  glands.  There  are  two  Tnlro-vagiDal  glandR,  one  on  each  aide,  where 
they  form  peculiar  bodies  whose  position  it  is  important  to  define  with  exactness. 
They  are  situated  at  the  limits  of  the  vulva  and  vagina,  upon  the  lateral  and  pos- 
terior parts  of  the  latter,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  above  the  upper  surface 
of  the  hymen  or  of  the  myrtlform  caruncles,  in  the  triangular  space  formed  on 
each  side  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  rectum  and  vagina,  upon  the  latter  of  which 
they  repose.  They  lie  at  a  distance  of  from  three-eighths  to  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  from  the  internal  surface  at  the  asceading  rami  of  the  ischia,  and  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  to  one  and  a  quarter  inches  from  the  external  labia. 

The  vulvo-vaginal  gland  has  somewhat  the  shape  of  an  apricot  hemel,  resem* 
bling  in  this  respect  the  lachrymal  gland;  like  the  latter,  its  two  surfaces  are 
flattened,  and  it  is  besides  slightly  lobular  and  mamelonated.  According  to  M. 
Huguier,  it  is  much  flatter  in  women  who  have  borne  children,  which  he  attri- 
butes to  the  species  of  separation  which  iia  grsnolar  elements  must  undergo  from 
the  enormous  distension  of  the  vulva  during  labor.  The  gland  of  the  right  side 
does  not  always  resemble  that  of  the  left;  it  is  indeed  not  uncommon  to  find  one 
much  more  developed  than  the  other. 

Its  siio  varies  much  according  to  age,  habits,  and,  adds  M.  Huguier,  according 
to  the  development  of  the  ovaries,  which 
appear  to  exercise  a  decided  infiuence  over 
it;  for  he  has  always  found  the  largest 
gland  upon  the  same  side  with  the  most 
voluminous  ovary.  It  also  appears  larger 
in  females  who  indulge  immoderately  in 
sexual  pleasures.  Its  sice  is  greatest,  in 
general,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
thirty-five  years.  Its  diameter  at  this  period 
of  life  is,  on  an  average,  from  four-eighths 
to  five-eighths  of  an  Inch.  It  is  very  small 
at  puberty,  and  becomes  atrophied  in  old 
age. 

Excretory  Duet. — Each  of  the  gnnnles 
of  which   the  gland  is  compoeed,  is  fiir> 
niahed   with   a    minute    duct,    which,  by 
uniting   with    those    of    the    neighboring 
granules,  gives  rise  to  three  Beparat«  ducts. 
The  latter  soon   join  to  fonu  a   single 
canal,  which  proceeds  from  the  internal 
of  tiw  surface  and  vulvar  extremity  of  the  gland 
*'  c"  C^S-  ^^'  ^)>  ^^^  opens  in  virgins,  or  in 
iiorr  females  in  whom  the  hymen  has  been  only 
'_  dilatedjin  the  internal  angle  which  the  great 
circumference  of  this  membrane  forms  by 
its  union  with  the  contour  of  the  vulvar 
opening,  and,  when  the  hymen  has  been  ruptured,  at  the  base  of  the  lateral  and 
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posterior  myrtifonn  caruncles  (Fig.  12,  E).  The  orifice,  which  is  smaller  than 
the  dnet  which  it  terminates,  is  in  most  women  surrounded  hy  a  vascular  area, 
which  servesy  by  its  lively  red  color,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  neighboring  parts. 
If  required,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  turn  the  caruncle  inward  in  order  to 
render  it  conspicuous :  it  should  however  be  distinguished  from  three  or  four 
minute  openings  found  in  the  same  furrow,  and  which  belong  to  the  lateral  fol- 
licles of  the  orifice  of  the  vagina. 

The  direction  of  the  opening  of  the  duct  is  perpendicular,  but  its  oblique 
orifice  is  directed  upwards  and  inwards.  Its  external  semi-circumference  is 
provided  with  a  small  falciform,  valvular  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  which 
increases  the  difficulty  of  its  detection.  In  the  normal  condition  the  diameter 
of  the  orifice  hardly  exceeds  the  one-one-hundredth  of  an  inch. 

The  diameter  of  the  duct  varies  from  the  one-twenty-fourth  to  the  one-eighth 
of  an  inch,  and  its  length,  which  lessens  as  the  gland  is  more  voluminous  and 
approaches  nearer  the  myrtiform  caruncles,  is,  on  an  average,  about  five-eighths 
of  an  inch. 

OrgantzaHan. — The  tissue  proper,  or  glandular  tissue,  is  of  a  yellowish-white 
color,  and,  when  examined  by  a  magnifier,  or  even  by  the  naked  eye,  appears 
composed  of  lobules,  themselves  formed  of  granulations  having  a  rounded  and 
hollow  appearance.  The  entire  mass  is  surrounded  by  a  fibro-cellular  envelope, 
the  thickness  and  transparency  of  which  varies  in  difierent  individuals.  From 
the  internal  sur&ce  of  the  envelope  are  sent  off  a  great  number  of  fibrous  pro- 
longations, which  serve  both  to  connect  and  separate  the  granules  of  the  organs. 

These  glands  are  provided  with  arteries,  veins,  lymphatic  vessels,  and  nerves. 
The  arteries,  two  in  number,  are  derived  from  the  clitoric  branch  of  the  internal 
pndic ;  one  of  them  is  sometimes  given  off  directly  ^m  the  trunk  of  the  latter. 
The  veins,  which  form  a  sort  of  plexus  upon  the  surface  of  the  organ,  empty 
partly  into  the  pudic  veins,  and  partly  into  the  venous  plexus  of  the  vagina  and 
the  bulb. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  proceed  to  the  lymphatic  ganglions  found  in  the  cellular 
triangle  included  between  the  lateral  parts  of  the  vagina  and  the  rectum,  and  not 
into  the  inguinal  glands. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  deep  branch  of  the  perineo-vulvar  branch  of 
the  internal  pudic. 

M.  Huguier  is  inclined  to  believe,  from  the  result  of  his  injections,  that  the 
ultimate  ramifications  of  the  excretory  canal  have  a  direct  communication  with 
the  ramuscules  of  the  arteries  and  veins. 

When  the  glands  are  incised,  they  are  found  to  contain  a  glutinous,  thick,  and 
unctuous  fluid,  which  is  generally  colorless,  transparent,  or  slightly  turbid.  In 
some  cases  it  is  brownish  or  of  a  deep  chestnut  color,  which  appearance  is  due  to 
altered  blood  corpuscles. 

Uses  and  Functions. — The  vulvo-vaginal  gland,  like  the  entire  generative 
apparatus  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  acquires  its  full  development  only  at  puberty. 
This  concordance  alone,  independently  of  observation,  would  lead  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  fluid  which  it  secretes  is  destined  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
generative  act. 

The  amount  of  its  secretion  is,  in  fact,  variable.     It  is  especially  increased 
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during  sexual  intercourse,  illicit  contacts,  and  under  the  influence  of  lasciyioos 
thoughts,  desires,  and  dreams.  When,  during  coition,  the  muscles  of  the  peri- 
neum and  vulva  are  excited  to  involuntary  and  convulsive  contractions,  it  is 
expelled  in  an  intermittent  manner  or  by  jets,  as  is  the  sperm  in  the  ejaculation 
of  the  male.  According  to  M.  Huguier,  the  use  of  this  abundant  secretion  is 
to  lubricate  the  external  parts,  and  thus  render  the  first  approaches  less  painful, 
to  maintain  the  humidity  of  the  organs  during  the  act^  and  thereby  preserve 
their  extreme  sensibility. 

There  is  besides,  a  synergy  of  action  between  this  gland  and  the  muciparous 
follicles  of  the  vaginal  orifice,  which  is  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  anatomical 
connection  of  the  two  parts,  by  means  of  nerves  and  vessels  which  are  common 
to  both.  Therefore,  the  fluid  which  covers  the  entrance  of  the  vulva  and  of  the 
vagina  during  intercourse,  is  the  joint  product  of  the  gland  and  of  the  follicles. 

Art.  IV. — ^PiRiNEUM. 

9.  Thepermeum  is  a  sort  of  bridge,  scarcely  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  which  separates  the  vulva  from  the  anus;  its  inferior  plane  is  composed  of 
the  skin.  But,  for  a  more  full  description  of  the  parts  entering  into  its  struc- 
ture, I  must  refer  to  the  treatises  on  anatomy.     (See  art.  Pelvis,) 


SECTION   II. 

or  THE  INTERNAL  PARTS. 

The  internal  parts  of  generation  are  the  vagina  and  the  uterus,  together  with 
its  appendages,  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  ovaries. 

Art.  I. — Of  the  Vagina. 

The  vagina,  or  vulvo-uterine  canal,  is  a  cylindrical  membranous  tube,  extend- 
ing from  the  vulva  to  the  uterus;  it  is  situated  in  the  pelvic  excavation  between 
the  bladder  and  rectum ;  extending  from  the  vulva  to  the  superior  strait,  it  has 
of  course  the  same  direction  as  the  general  axis  of  the  pelvis :  that  is,  it  forms  a 
curve,  the  concavity  of  which  is  anterior;  the  walls  are  sofl  and  yielding,  flat- 
tened from  before  backwards,  with  their  surfaces  in  contact.  Its  length  varies 
from  four  and  a  quarter  to  five  and  a  quarter  inches,  though,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Velpeau  {Legans  Orales),  it  is  much  less  than  has  been  generally  imagined, 
or  than  he  himself  has  pointed  out  in  his  works,  being  hardly  two  and  a  quarter 
to  two  and  three-quarter  inches  long.  Although  this  remark  may  be  true,  if  the 
length  be  measured  in  the  dead  subject,  where  the  soft  flabby  walls  of  the  vagina 
easily  yield  under  their  own  weight  and  that  of  the  uterus,  and  in  consequence, 
the  vertical  extent  of  this  cavity  does  not  exceed  three  or  three  and  a  half  inches; 
yet,  the  elasticity  of  these  walls  will  permit  the  introduction  of  a  speculum  five 
or  six  inches  long,  and  when  the  uterus  is  raised  completely  above  the  superior 
strait,  the  estimate  of  the  Professor  of  La  Charite  is  certainly  below  the  truth. 

The  length  of  the  vagina  varies  in  difierent  females;  thus,  for  instance,  the 
negress  has  it  longer  and  more  spacious  than  the  European,  as  a  general  rule. 
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Professor  Chomel  JofonDed  me  that  he  had  frequeotly  remarked  this  fact,  and  [ 
Wc  «iu(.'e  bod  occasiuD  to  verify  its  truth ;  nor  is  the  vagina  unifonu  in  it»>  site. 


in  oil  parts  of  its  extent;  for  the  inferior  orifice  is  the  most  contracted,  the  supe- 
rior extremity  ia  the  largest,  whilst  the  middle  part,  cHpectally  in  irameu  whu 
have  had  many  children,  frequently  exhibits  a  eimsiderable  extension.  The 
walla  apparently  retract  in  af/;ed  feuiulefl,  and  greatly  diminish  the  area  of  its 
cavity,  relnrning  very  nearly  to  the  (turae  dimensions  as  are  found  in  young  girls. 
This  canal  is  Bometimes  very  short,  reduced  even  to  one  and  a  half  or  two 
Inches;  but  this  congenital  brevity  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  apparent 
shortening  prodaoed  by  the  descent  of  the  uterus.' 

'  M.  Cruveilhicr  saji  the«e  cases  are  d»ily  confonnded  in  practice,  thoagli  aothing,  how- 
ercT,  it  easier  than  u>  diitinguish  Ibem  from  each  other;  for,  in  ItiD  former  qdc,  tlie  uterus 
canuol  be  raised,  whereas,  in  the  cose  of  descent,  it  fields  without  resistance  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  IiD|;er,  sod  resumes  its  natural  position. 

CoDgenital  shortening  is  a  frequent  cnuae  of  slerility,  as  weli  as  of  sharp  pains  in  coition, 
aod  is  B  (raitfiil  sonrce  o(  the  acute  or  chronic  inflnmmator]'  engorgements  of  tlie  uterus, 
I  have  met  wiLh  a  case  of  considerable  shortening  of  the  vagina,  in  which  the  os  tincie 
had  been  sufficient!]'  dilated  bj  the  mimbram  Biritf,  to  admit  the  indci  finger.  In  some 
instances  the  repeated  coition  produces  a  sort  of  artiQcial  vagina,  behind  the  os  uteri,  it 
the  expense  of  the  posterior  rnginai  n-aii,  aud  if  the  finger  he  tiien  carried  under  the  necli 
of  iho  womb,  it  will  dip  into  a  pocliet,  the  anterior  wall  of  which  ia  plnced  ngainal  the 
poilerior  one  of  the  nler'us,  Thin  artiCi-iBi  rngija,  firaJuced  hi  forciiig  up  the  fostecior 
Tot-de-sac,  is  sometimes  longer  :hii:  the  aaii-ral  ':aat.\.—Aiiti'cnlt^Di/friplive, 
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The  vagina  is  in  relation  by  ita  external  face :  in  front,  with  the  bafl-fond  of 
the  bludder,  t(»  which  it  is  united  by  some  condensed  areolar  tissue,  and  also  with 
the  canal  i>f  the  urethra,  which  indeed  appears  to  be  channelled  out  in  its  sub- 
stance; behind,  it  is  connected  with  the  rectum,  superiorly  by  a  double  fold  of 
peritoneum,  and  inferiorly  by  areolar  tissue,  which  is  less  condensed  than  that 
existing  in  front.  Hence,  the  rectum  is  seldom  drawn  upon  in  the  displace- 
uiQuts  of  the  uterus,  whilst  the  bladder  always  participates  more  or  less  in  these 
accidents.  The  lateral  borders  aiford  attachment,  above  to  the  broad  ligaments, 
and  below  to  the  pelvic  areolar  tissue  and  to  some  venous  plexuses. 

The  internal  face  of  the  vagina  is  covered  by  a  mucous  membrane,  continuous 
with  that  of  the  uterine  cavity,  excepting  that  its  epithelium  is  not  prolonged 
into  the  orifice  of  the  latter,  but  terminates  by  a  sort  of  denticulated  border, 
similar  to  the  relation  of  the  oesophageal  epidermis  with  the  stomach;  the  inter- 
nal  surface  also  exhibits  some  wrinkles  or  rather  some  transverse  elevations  near 
the  vulvar  orifice.  A  raph^,  or  prominent  ridge  found  on  the  median  line,  ex- 
tends the  whole  length  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  affording  origin  to  all 
tlu^se  rugSD ;  but  the  raphe  is  not  so  well  marked  on  the  posterior  parietes  as  on 
the  anterior ;  the  term  columns  of  the  vagina  has  been  applied  to  these  two  ridges. 

The  transverse  rugae  are  much  better  developed  in  young  virgins  and  aged 
feniales ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  during  pregnancy,  and  for  a  short  time  after  deli- 
very, they  are  nearly  effaced.  These  transverse  ruga3  have  by  some  physiologists 
been  regarded  as  rirgaus  of  special  sensation^  and  as  designed  to  increase  friction 
by  the  irregularities  which  they  present. 

The  niuc(»us  membrane  contains  a  large  number  of  muciparous  glands  that 
secrete  abundantly ;  these  are  particularly  numerous  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  canal. 

The  superior  extremity  of  the  vagina  embraces  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  organs  are  connected  has  not  been  properly  studied. 
Thus.  M.  Dubois  fell  into  an  anatomical  error  which  I  think  it  important  to 
rectify,  when  he  stated  that  the  superior  extremity  of  the  vagina  is  attached 
Xa}  the  circumference  of  the  uterine  neck,  precisely  upon  the  limit  indicated  by 
the  c(»nnection  itself,  between  the  vaginal  portion  and  the  part  above  the  vagina. 
At  its  upper  extremity,  the  vagina  is  composed  of  little  else  than  the  mucous 
membrdnc  and  the  fibrous  tunic,  the  dartoid  layer  being  nearly  absent.  The 
fibrous  tunic  extends  to  the  body  of  the  uterus,  when  it  becomes  blended  with 
the  tissue  proper  of  that  organ,  without  any  well-marked  line  of  demarcation. 
The  mucous  coat  alone  is  inflected  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  neck,  a  little 
lower  in  front  than  behind,  and  descends  to  the  external  orifice,  where  it  joins 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  neck.  The  adhesion  between  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  vagina  and  the  external  surface  of  the 
neck,  is  very  close  toward  the  lower  extremity,  but  at  the  upper  part,  is  very 
loose  and  easily  destroyed,  as  may  be  readily  proved  upon  the  dead  body.  If,  in 
fact,  the  vagina  and  uterus  be  entirely  removed,  it  will  then  be  seen  that  under 
the  influence  of  a  slight  traction,  the  portion  of  the  neck  which  projecis  into  the 
vagina,  and  on  that  account  termed  sub-vaginal,  becomes  almost  completely 
effaced.  The  same  effect  is  produced  at  an  advanced  period  of  pregnancy  (see 
Pngnanvy),  whpn.tl^Q  uteru^«a4.it /ifiet  in. the  abdomind  cavityi  draws,  neces- 
sarily, upon  the  )|pp^ x^gin^f^hii^W^ts.  *:  :^' :  ••  >      r 
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In  thus  folding  upon  itself  in  order  to  embrace  the  neck,  the  raucous  mem- 
brane of  the  vagina  forms  a  circular  groove  or  cul-de-sao,  described  as  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  cul'de-sac.  The  posterior  one  is,  generally,  deeper  than  the 
anterior,  owing  probably  to  the  insertion  of  the  vagina  behind,  upon  a  more  ele- 
vated point  of  the  neok. 

The  inferior  extremity,  or  vulvar  orifice,  presents,  in  front,  a  transverse  rugous 
prominence,  that  seems  to  diminish  the  entrance. 

Struciure  of  the  Vagina. — The  walls  of  the  vagina  are  formed  of  an  erec- 
tile, spongy  tissue,  interposed  between  two  very  strong  fibrous  laminse,  the  exter- 
nal of  which  is  the  thicker ;  around  the  erectile  tissue,  a  condensed  layer  of 
moderate  thickness  is  found,  analogous  to  the  structure  of  the  dartos  membrane. 
According  to  Kobelt,  this  erectile  tissue  is  composed  of  several  superposed  layers 
of  venous  network  which  proceed  from  the  bulb,  the  finest  ramifications  extend- 
ing into  the  mucous  membrane.  This  true  spongy  body  extends  continuously 
through  the  entire  limits  of  the  vestibule  and  of  the  vagina,  and  seems  connected 
with  the  veins  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  uterus.  The  great  vascularity  of  the 
walls  of  the  vagina  explains,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  dangers  consequent  upon 
their  rapture.  Surrounding  the  lower  extremity  of  the  vagina  are  a  few  mus- 
cular fibres,  that  constitute  what  is  erroneously  called  (see  below)  the  constrictor 
vaginae  muscle.     In  some  females,  this  is  quite  strong  and  well  developed. 

Finally,  under  the  name  of  hufb  of  the  vagina ^  a  swelling  or  cavernous  body 
is  described,  that  separates  the  orifice  of  this  canal  from  the  roots  of  the  clitoris : 
moderately  thick  in  the  centre,  where  it  is  placed  between  the  meatus  urinarius 
and  the  junction  of  the  cruras  clitoridis,  it  gradually  swells  out,  as  it  recedes 
from  this  point,  and  terminates  below  in  an  enlarged  extremity  on  the  sides  of 
the  vagina,  being  deficient,  however,  on  the  posterior  wall  of  this  canal.  The 
length  of  the  bulb  when  injected,  is  about  one  inch  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch ; 
its  greatest  width,  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  its  thickness 
from  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  (Kobelt.)  The 
bulb  of  the  vagina  is  composed  of  an  erectile  tissue  analogous  to  that  of  the  bulb 
of  the  urethra  in  the  male,  and  communicates  freely^  as  shown  by  M.  Deville, 
with  the  cavernous  tissue  of  the  clitoris,  by  means  of  several  veins  of  consider- 
able size. 

The  bulb  of  the  vagina  is  surrounded,  as  it  were,  by  a  layer  of  muscular  fibres 
{constrictor  cunni),  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  which  authors  diifer.  Ac- 
cording to  Kobelt,  there  are  two  constrictor  muscles.  It  takes  its  origin  by  a 
large  and  flattened  base  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  perineum,  almost  directly  at 
the  middle  of  the  space  which  separates  the  anus  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
isohium ;  thence  it  rises,  becoming  at  the  same  time  narrower  towards  the  cli- 
toris, and  covers  or  rather  embraces  in  the  shape  of  a  half  cylinder  the  entire 
length  and  width  of  the  bulb  of  the  vagina. 

A  closer  examination,  says  Kobelt,  shows  that  this  muscle  is  composed  of  two 
flattened  layers,  the  deeper  of  which  glides  in  between  the  upper  border  of  the 
bulb  and  the  root  of  the  clitoris,  and  so  appears  above  the  urethra  to  unite  with 
the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side ;  the  upper  layer,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  also 
flat,  rises  upon  the  back  of  the  clitoris,  and  is  connected  with  its  fellow  by  a  flat 
and  narrow  tendon. 
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^'hiB  muscle,  vhicli  is,  in  &ct,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  T&ginal 
orifice,  has  been  eironeoualy  regarded  aa  a  sphiacter  of  the  vagioB.  Now  i(a 
power  to  diminish  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  is  but  momentaiy,  and  only  by  com- 
presbing  the  bulb  vhea  greatly  distended  at  the  moment  of  coition.  Its  proper 
office  is,  in  fact,  that  of  a  compressor  of  the  bulb,  nhitst  its  upper  extremity  teadB, 
at  the  same  time,  to  depress  the  gland  of  the  clitoris  towards  the  vestibule. 

Vcsseln. — The  vaginal  arteries  come  from  the  bypogastric ;  the  veins  are  very 
numerous  and  pie xi form,  and  diachiu-gc  into  the  hypogastrics;  the  lymphatics 
empty  into  the  ganglions  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  nerves  arise  from  the  hypogastric 
pfe.u.. 

The  vagina  serves  in  the  female  both  as  the  organ  of  copulation  and  as  tb« 
canal  for  the  passage  of  the  menstrual  fluid,  and  for  that  of  the  product  of  ood- 


Art.  II. — Of  tbe  Uteruh. 

The  uterus  is  the  organ  of  gestation,  in  which  tbe  ovum  is  destined  to  re- 
main,  from  tbe  period  of  its  escape  from  the  Fallopian  tube,  until  the  i 
of  final  delivery. 


Fig.  U. 


In  form,  it  resembles  a  small  gourd, 
or  a  pear  flattened  from  before  back- 
wards, having  its  base  turned  up- 
wards and  the  apex  downwards.  The 
axis  runs  from  above  downwards,  and 
from  before  backwards,  corresponding 
nearly  with  that  of  the  superior  strut. 

It  is  situated  in  the  excavation, 
usually  on  the  median  line,  between 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  being  re- 
tained in  position  by  the  round  and 
the  broad  ligaments  on  the  sides,  and 
below  by  tbe  vagina,  upon  which  it 

The  organ  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
tbe  superior  of  which,  called  the  body, 
is  the  largest,  and  comprises  more 
than  half  tbe  total  length ;  the  other, 
or  inferior  portion,  styled  the  neck, 
is  smaller;  a  slight  circular  constric- 
tion serves  to  indicate  externally  the 
point  of  union  of  the  body  with  the 
neck. 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  embraced  about  its  middle 
by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina,  being  thereby  divided  into  two  portions, 
of  which  the  one  situated  above  the  insertion  of  the  vagina  is  called  the  superior 
vaginal;  and  tbe  other,  which  projects  into  the  upper  part  of  that  canal,  is 
termed  the  inferior  vaginal  portion  of  the  neck. 

The  connections  of  the  uterus  are  very  loose  and  extensible;  it  therefore 
exhibits  a  great  degree  of  mobility,  and  may  easily  be  moved  in  every  direction. 
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Its  volume  varies  with  age,  being  quite  small  prior  to  the  fifteenth  year,  but 
augmenting  rapidly  at  this  era;  the  womb  returns  very  slowly  to  its  primitive 
dimensions  in  women  who  have  borne  children,  and  finally,  in  advanced  age,  it 
often  appears  to  waste  away,  and  to  dwindle  down  to  the  size  it  had  prior  to  the 
fifteenth  year.  Its  dimensions  after  puberty  are  as  follows,  viz. :  The  vertical 
diameter  varies  from  two  and  three-fourths  to  three  and  one-eighth  inches;  the 
truisverse  one,  at  the  fundus,  one  and  three-eighths  to  one  and  a  half  inches, 
and  at  the  neck,  about  half  an  inch  in  every  direction.  Certain  physiological 
conditions  produce  a  great  augmentation  in  its  volume.  For  instance,  I  have 
frequently  observed  at  the  approach  of  the  monthly  courses^  that  it  presented 
twice  the  ordinary  size  at  least,  and  in  some  women  the  increase  in  volume  is  so 
marked  at  this  period,  as  to  be  mistaken  for  the  commencement  of  a  pregnancy. 
(See  DiagnogU  of  Pregnancy.^ 

The  uterus  likewise  varies  in  situation  at  different  epochs;  thus  it  surmounts 
the  superior  strait  in  the  foetus,  and  rests  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  so  that  the 
Fallopian  tubes  and  ovaries  occupy  the  iliac  fossae,  the  fundus  uteri  correspond- 
ing to  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  After  birth,  in  consequence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pelvis,  it  appears  to  sink  gradually  into  the  excavation,  and,  at  ten 
years,  the  fundus  is  on  a  level  with  the  superior  strait,  but  subsequently  gets 
below  this  point.  The  womb  is  generally  inclined  to  the  right  or  left  in  aged 
females,  or  is  turned  backwards  on  the  rectum. 

The  axis  of  the  uterus  approaches  that  of  the  inferior  strait  in  many  women, 
especially  in  those  having  a  short  vagina.  It  must  further  be  observed,  that  the 
direction  described  by  us  as  normal,  is  far  from  being  constant  in  all  women,  as 
a  great  variety  of  circumstances  may  change  it;  thus,  in  some  cases,  the  fundus 
may  be  thrown  so  far  forwards  as  to  render  the  anterior  wall  the  most  inferior 
part,  thereby  constituting  what  pathologists  have  described  as  an  anteversion  ;  in 
others,  the  superior  border  is  thrown  towards  the  most  inferior  portion  of  the 
eacrum,  the  neck  being  carried  behind  the  posterior  face  of  the  pubis,  thus  pro- 
dacing  a  retroversion;  again,  it  is  often  turned  towards  one  side  of  the  excava- 
tion, the  neck  being  directed  to  the  opposite  side:  this  is  lateral  version. 

Another  singular  anomaly  in  the  relative  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  body  and 
that  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  remains  to  be  described.  In  the  normal  condition, 
the  axis  of  the  neck  seems  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  body,  and  to  be 
simply  a  continuation  of  it.  Now,  in  some  subjects,  the  body  of  the  uterus  is 
found  to  form  with  the  neck  an  angle  which  approaches  more  or  less  to  a  right 
angle,  as  though  one  of  these  parts  had  been  strongly  bent  upon  the  other,  like 
the  body  of  a  retort  upon  its  beak.  This  infiexion  make  take  place  anteriorly, 
posteriorly,  or  laterally,  and  has  been  styled  accordingly  antejlexiony  retroflection  ^ 
and  laferojlexion.  ' 

This  alteration  in  the  relation  of  the  axis  of  the  body  with  that  of  the  neck 
of  the  womb  may  occur  accidentally,  and  we  have  several  times  observed  it  as  a 
consequence  of  anteversion  or  retroversion,  but,  certainly  it  is  often  congenital, 
and  then,  should  it  remain  after  puberty,  and  especially  should  it  increase  in  ex- 
tent, it  might  become  a  cause  of  sterility.^ 

>  It  is  the  opinion  of  M.  FoIIin,  in  which  he  is  fully  sustained  by  the  anatomical  re- 
iearches  of  MM.  Bonlard  and  Verneuil,  that  congenital  inflexions  are  not  merely  a  common 
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The  weight  of  the  womb,  in  girls  at  puberty,  is  from  six  to  ten  drachms;  but 
in  women  who  have  had  children,  it  ranges  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  two 
ounces;  and  from  one  to  two  drachms  in  very  aged  females. 

The  uterus  exhibits  an  external  and  an  internal  surface. 

§  1.  External  Surface. 

The  external  surface  presents  for  our  study  two  faccs^  two  borders^  a  base^  and 
an  apex. 

The  anterior  face  is  slightly  convex,  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum  on  its  supe- 
rior three-fourthsy  and  lies  in  a  mediate  relation  with  the  posterior  face  of  the 
bladder,  from  which  it  is  frequently  separated  by  some  folds  of  the  small  intes- 
tine ;  whilst,  at  the  inferior  fourth,  it  is  in  contact  with  the  bas-fond  of  the 
bladder,  to  which  it  is  united  by  some  loose  cellular  tissue.  This  laikter  connec- 
tion explains  the  frequent  participation  of  the  bladder  in  the  uterine  displace- 
ments, however  inconsiderable  they  may  be,  as  also  how  in  certain  cases  vesico- 
uterine fistulas  may  be  produced  after  difficult  labors. 

The  posterior  face  is  much  more  convex  than  the  preceding,  being  covered 
throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the  peritoneum ;  it  is  in  a  mediate  relation  with 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  rectum,  the  intestinal  convolutions,  however,  often 
separating  them ;  it  may  be  readily  examined  through  this  gut.  The  lateral 
borders  are  slightly  concave,  affording  an  attachment  to  the  broad  and  the  round 
ligaments ;  but,  as  M.  Cruveilhier  remarks,  these  ligaments  are  attached  to  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  borders,  and  hence  all  the  thickness  of  these  margins  is 
found  behind  the  broad  ligaments,  and  consequently  the  latter  are  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  anterior  face  of  the  womb. 

exceptioD,  but  constitute  the  normal  condition  in  the  foetus  at  term.  H.  Boulard  hai 
already  examined  a  large  number  of  foetuses  with  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  this  point, 
and  in  all,  without  exception,  the  uterus  was  anteflexed.  The  organ  resembled  a  bishop's 
crozier,  or  the  index  finger  when  bent.  Pursuing  his  researches,  he  found  that  the  uterus 
WAS  more  or  less  inflexed  in  all  women  who  had  not  conceived.  Of  twelve  women,  one 
bad  an  anteflexion,  and  one  a  retroversion.  In  three  living  females,  not  mothers,  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  discovered  anteflexion ;  therefore  he  is  convinced  that  this  deviation  is 
normal,  and  simply  a  persistence  of  the  foetal  condition. 

We  have  examined  for  ourselves  the  pieces  presented  to  the  Biological  Society  by  MM. 
Yerneuil  and  Boulard,  and  are  satisfied  that,  in  at  least  a  majority  of  cases,  the  womb  of 
the  foetus  is  in  a  more  or  less  decided  state  of  inflexion.  We  are  also  disposed  to  regard 
it  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  elevated  position  of  the  body  of  the  womb.  Situated 
as  it  is  above  the  superior  strait,  and  deriving  a  tendency  forward  both  ttom  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  this  strait,  and  the  pressure  of  the  mass  of  intestines,  the  body  is  ne- 
cessarily urged  forward,  whilst  the  neck,  which  is  much  elongated  and  placed  wholly  in 
the  excavation,  retains  the  direction  of*  the  axis  of  this  canal,  which  presents  an  anterior 
concavity. 

But  we  are  far  from  believing  that  these  inflexions  continue  in  the  adult  female,  at  least 
as  a  general  rule.  We  believe  that  in  proportion  as  the  entire  organ  descends  into  the 
lesser  pelvis,  the  above-mentioned  causes  of  the  foetal  inflexion  disappear,  and  that  in  an 
immense  majority  of  cases,  the  uterus  presents  its  habitual  rectitude  at  the  period  of 
puberty. 

Whatever  value  this  explanation  may  have,  the  researches  of  MM.  FoUin,  Boulard,  and 
Yerneuil  are,  nevertheless,  of  great  interest,  and  appear  to  me  of  a  nature  to  modify 
greatly  the  generally  received  idea  relative  to  the  pathological  importance  of  these  uterine 
inflexions. 
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The  base,  fiindiis,  or  superior  border  of  the  womb  is  cod  vex,  looking  upwards 
and  forwards,  and  covered  by  the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine.  It  never 
attains  the  level  of  the  superior  strait  in  the  unimpregnated  state,  and  therefore 
it  is  only  possible  to  feel  it  through  the  inferior  abdominal  wall,  by  using  great 
pressure. 

At  the  junction  of  this  base  with  the  lateral  borders  of  the  body  the  two  angles 
are  formed,  from  which  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  ligaments  of  the  ovary  arise. 

The  inferior  extremity,  or  the  uterine  neck,  is  located  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
vagina,  and  merits  the  accoucheur's  most  particular  attention. 

Of  the  Neck  of  the  Uterus. — ^Very  remarkable  differences  are  found  be- 
tween the  neck  of  the  uterus  in  a  woman  who  has  borne  children,  and  that  in 
one  who  has  never  been  a  mother ;  we  shall,  therefore,  consider  it  successively  in 
each,  because  the  modifications  it  undergoes  during  pregnancy  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated after  a  careful  study  of  the  ordinary  condition. 

Ist.  In  the  woman  who  ha$  never  been  a  mother,  the  neck  of  the  uteriLs  Ls 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  three-eighths  in  length,  and  is  separated  from  the 
body  by  a  narrow,  constricted  portion,  which  can  easily  be  distinguished,  even  on 
the  exterior  of  the  organ.  At  the  central  part,  where  it  is  a  little  enlarged  and 
fiisiform,  it  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  transverse  diameter,  and 
half  an  inch  in  the  antero-posterior  one.  Near  the  junction  of  the  superior  third 
with  the  inferior  two-thirds,  it  is  embraced  by  the  upper  end  .of  the  vagina,  which 
descends  a  little  lower  on  the  anterior  than  on  the  posterior  face,  whence  the 
sab  vaginal  portion  of  the  neck  is  somewhat  longer  behind,  but  the  contrary  is 
true  for  that  part  above  the  vagina. 

The  cervix  is  terminated  by  an  extremity  that  is  less  voluminous  than  the  other 
portions  of  its  extent,  so  as  to  present  a  conical  form  to  the  finger.  This  ex- 
tremity bears  the  name  of  the  os  tincce,  or  tench's  mouth.*  The  os  tincae  pre- 
sents two  lips,  separated  by  a  small  transverse  fissure,  somewhat  swollen  in  the 
middle,  called  the  external  orifice  of  the  neck.  The  orifice,  from  being  com- 
pletely closed  up,  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  in  a  young  marriageable  girl. 
But,  according  to  Dubois,  if  the  index  encounters  it,  we  may  recognize  the  part 
by  comparing  the  sensation  then  experienced  with  that  produced  by  applying  the 
pulp  of  the  finger  upon  the  extremity  of  the  nose,  and  feeling  the  depression  be- 
tween the  alse  nasi.  The  anterior  lip  is  the  thicker,  though  both  are  very  nearly 
of  the  same  length,  the  anterior  one,  perhaps,  descending  a  little  lower  than  the 
other.'    These  lips  are  smooth  and  polished  throughout,  neither  presenting  any 

^  This  conicity  of  the  neck  has  been  regarded  by  some  authors  as  a  cause  of  sterilitj, 
but  I  feel  assured  that  the  cause  has  here  been  confounded  with  the  effect.  The  conical 
form  of  the  neck  is,  in  fact,  the  normal  one  in  young  girls,  and  is  generally  destroyed  by 
the  first  labor.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  female  has  never  had  a  child,  this  form  remains 
through  life  ;  its  persistence  is  not  therefore  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  sterility. 

*  Most  authors  teach  that  the  anterior  lip  of  the  neck  descends  lower  than  the  posterior. 
In  detaching  the  uterus  from  a  dead  body  no  great  difference,  however,  is  observed  in  this 
respect ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  touch  a  female,  the  distinction  is  much  better  marked. 
I  believe  this  results  solely  fh)m  the  fact  of  the  neck  being  directed  a  little  posteriorly,  so 
that  the  surface  of  the  os  tines  is  not  horizontal,  but  inclined  backwards ;  and,  therefore, 
the  anterior  lip  is  necessarily  somewhat  lower  than  the  posterior.  Besides,  the  finger  in 
passing  ftom  below  upwards,  and  from  before  backwards,  must  first  encounter  the  anterior 
lip,  and  is  then  obliged  to  go  higher  and  further  behind  to  reach  the  posterior  one. 
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inequalities  nor  any  depressions  ^  in  fact,  the  whole  external  surface  of  the  neck 
is  equally  smooth,  and  without  elevations. 

The  cervix  is  slightly  directed  backwards,  so  that,  if  prolonged,  it  would  ter- 
minate near  the  coccyx,  or  the  most  inferior  part  of  the  sacrum.  It  is  situated 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  excavation,  yet  the  finger  can  easily  reach  and  pass  over 
its  whole  exterior  surface. 

2d.  In  the  ftmale  who  has  had  several  children^  the  neck  has  not  the  same 
aspect,  and  the  length  is  so  variable  that  it  is  not  possible  to  announce  it  in  ad- 
vance ;  though  we  may  say,  in  general  terms,  that  it  is  shorter  in  proportion  to 
the  larger  number  of  children  the  woman  has  borne,  a  portion  of  it  seeming,  as 
it  were,  to  have  been  destroyed  at  every  labor. 

Two  females,  one  of  whom  had  seventeen,  the  other  nineteen  children,  have 
been  under  my  care;  the  neck  in  each  of  them  was  completely  destroyed,  in  its 
intra- vaginal  portion.  No  prominence  was  found  at  the  superior  part  of  this 
canal,  and  the  finger  only  encountered  two  little  tubercles,  as  large  as  a  lentil, 
separated  by  an  open  orifice,  by  which  latter  alone  the  neck  could  be  recognized. 

This  diminished  length  of  the  infra- vaginal  portion  of  the  neck  in  women  who 
have  borne  many  children,  is  due  to  the  strong  traction  upon  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  vagina  in  the  preceding  pregnancies,  produced  by  the  elevation  of  the 
uterus;  in  consequence  of  this  traction,  and  the  laxity  of  its  adhesions  with  the 
middle  part  of  the  neck,  the  vagina  becomes  detached  from  it  at  that  point,  and 
adheres  to  it  only  at  its  inferior  extremity.  When  this  has  occurred,  it  is  plain 
that  the  portion  which  projects  into  the  vagina  must  be  much  less  considerable 
than  before.  Although  it  still  preserves  a  certain  length,  the  regular  form  that 
it  previously  had  is  wanting,  for  it  is  no  longer  a  fusiform  body,  with  an  exterior 
surface  polished  and  smooth  everywhere,  but  a  kind  of  irregular  teat,  covered  on 
its  external  face  by  more  or  less  numerous  elevations. 

Sometimes  it  is  more  swollen  at  the  inferior  portion,  whilst  the  upper  part  ap- 
pears to  be  hollowed  out  in  its  whole  circumference  by  a  deep  excavation. 

The  orifice  of  the  os  tincse  is  sufficiently  patulous  to  admit  the  extremity  of  the 
finger,  or  even  one-half  of  its  ungual  portion  may  occasionally  be  introduced. 
The  lips  are  unequal,  presenting  a  variable  number  of  notches.  Being  rarely 
found  on  the  middle  part  of  the  lips,  these  depressions  are  continually  met  with 
about  the  level  of  the  commissures,  and  more  frequently  on  the  leftside  than  the 
right.*  They  result  from  the  lacerations  that  have  occurred  in  former  labors,  at 
the  m  jment  when  the  head  cleared  the  os  uteri;  and  the  lochial  discharges  have 
prevented  the  lips  of  these  little  wounds  from  uniting,  and  they  have  cicatrized 
separately.  The  depressions  are  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  subdivide  the  lips 
into  six  or  eight  small  tubercles,  separated  by  as  many  fissures  of  variable  depth. 

In  case  the  woman  has  not  had  children  for  several  years,  and  more  especially 

1  The  frequency  of  these  depressions  on  the  left  side  may  be,  I  think,  readily  explained. 
At  the  period  of  the  head's  passage  through  the  neck,  it  is  evident  that,  if  a  laceration  be 
produced,  it  will  be  at  the  point  which  sustains  the  greatest  effort.  Now,  the  left  occipito- 
iliac  positions  being  much  the  more  frequent,  the  occiput,  which  constitutes  the  largest  ex- 
tremity of  the  bead,  will  consequently  correspond  to  the  lefl  commissure  of  the  neck.  Fur- 
ther, the  uterus  is  habitually  inclined  to  the  right,  so  that  the  line  of  its  contractions  is 
directed  from  right  to  left,  and,  therefore,  acts  more  energetically  on  the  left  side  of  the 
cervix.     Hence,  the  most  violent  efforts  occur  at  this  point. 
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if  she  lias  had  but  one  or  two  of  them,  these  clittnuiterB  are  much  less  deter- 
mined, the  orifice  is  nearly  obUl«rated,  and  the  neck  has  gradually  resumed  its 
primitive  form;  nevertheless,  the  fissure  of  the  orifice-is  always  sufficiently 
marked,  as  well  as  the  inequalities  on  the  lips,  to  indicate  antecedent  labors. 
These  marks  may  become  more  and  more  faint,  but  they  never  disappear  altogether. 

I  2.  Intxbnal  Surface. 

The  nteroB  presents  an  internal  surface  circumscribing  its  cavity.     This  latt«r 
is  divided  into  the  cavity  of  the  body,  and  that  of  the  neck. 

A.  The  capilg  of  the  body  is  triangular  in  shape,  presenting  an  orifice  at  each 
Fig.  14. 
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le  of  which  establishes  a  communication  between 
the  cavities  of  the  body  and  neck,  and  hence  is  called  the  internal  or  uterine 
orifice.  The  other  two  are  the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian 
tabes;  they  are  scarcely  visible,  and  occupy  the  bottom 
of  the  funnel  shaped  cavities  found  at  the  superior  angles 
of  the  womb. 

In  the  state  of  vacuity,  no  cavity  to  speak  correctly 
exists  in  the  womb,  for  the  utenne  walls  are  in  con 
tact  throoghout  their  extent:  the  cavity,  like  that  of 
tlie  pleura  for  example,  has  a  real  existence  only  when 
the  walls  become  separated  by  a  liquid  efiiision  Fig  15 
will  afford  an  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  uterine 
cavity  when  empty. 

The  eoDgeaital  deficiency  of  a  cavity  in  the  body  is 
very  rare,  but  yet  no  trace  of  it  existed  in  a  uterus  pre- 
eented  to  M.  Cruveilbier  by  M.  Rostan,  although  that 
of  the  neck  remained.  In  aged  women,  however,  it  is 
not  very  rare  to  find  the  cavity  partly  effaced  by  more  or 
less  exten«ve  adhesions. 

B.  The  cavity  of  the  tieek  is  fusiform,  flattened  from 
before  backwards,  and  presents  an  assemblage  of  mgce 
on  its  anterior  and  posterior  walls,  which  constitute  a 
median  vertical  column  upon  each  wall,  occupying  the 
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whole  length  of  the  neck,  and  from  which  a  number  of  smaller  columns  pass 
off  at  various  angles,  representing  a  fern  in  relief.  The  term  arbor  vitce  has 
been  applied  to  these  rugosities.  After  delivery  thej  frequently  disappear,  but 
sometimes  they  still  persist. 

The  uterine  cavity  likewise  exhibits  a  variable  number  of  transparent  vesi- 
cles, mistaken  by  Naboth  for  eggs,  hence  they  have  been  called  the  ovufa 
Nabothi,  These  vesicles  are  nothing  more  than  simple  muciparous  follicles, 
and  they  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  neck.  They 
secrete  a  gelatinous  mucus,  which  may  accumulate  in  the  cavity  of  .the  neck, 
and  so  obstruct  it  as  to  render  fecundation  impossible. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  uterus  b  much  more  vascular  in  the  body  than  in 
the  neck.  This  difference  is  particularly  well  marked  in  women  who  have  died 
4uring  the  menstrual  period.  The  cavity  of  the  body  is  of  a  rose  color,  and  that 
of  the  neck  of  a  pearly  gray  hue,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  slight  vascularity 
of  this  part  in  oomparison  with  that  of  the  limng  membrane  of  the  body. 

§  3.      StRUGTXTBB  OF  THE  UtBRUS. 

In  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  womb,  this  structure  is  difficult  to  make  out. 
but  it  becomes  much  more  evident  during  the  period  of  gestation. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  organ  are :  a  peculiar  tissue,  an  external  perito- 
neal membrane,  and  an  internal  mucous  one,  together  with  numerous  vessels  and 
nerves. 

A.  PecvJiar  Tisme. — ^This  tissue  is  of  a  grayish  color,  and  is  very  dense  in 
structure,  creaking  like  cartilage  imder  the  scalpel.  In  general,  the  neck  appears 
less  firm  in  consistence  than  the  body,  resulting,  as  M.  Cruveilhier  supposes, 
from  the  former  being  the  more  frequent  seat  of  sanguineous  fluxions.  (See 
JdenstnuUion,^ 

The  uterus  is  more  flexible,  and  of  a  brighter  red  hue,  in  some  particular 
cases :  such  as  a  suppreasion  of  the  menses,  and  also  during  the  period  imme- 
diately following  or  preceding  the  courses. 

The  proper  tissue  of  the  womb  is  composed  of  fibres  disposed  lengthwise.  The 
nature  of  these  fibres  has  led  to  numerous  discussions,  but  at  the  present  day  they 
are  generally  considered  to  be  muscular  in  character,  and,  since  this  muscular 
nature  becomes  clearly  evident  towards  the  end  of  gestation  (see  Pregnancy), 
we  must  acknowledge  that,  notwithstanding  the  fibrous  appearance  of  its  tissue 
in  the  unimpregnated  condition,  the  fibres  composing  it  are  not  the  less  muscular 
in  their  structure.  This  organization  is  concealed  by  the  state  of  condensation ; 
of  atrophy,  maintained  either  by  inertia  or  want  of  action ;  but  which  becomes 
distinct,  in  consequence  of  the  very  considerable  determination  to  the  uterus, 
of  its  distension,  and  of  the  development  of  its  fibres  during  pregnancy. 

According  to  most  anatomists,  the  direction  of  these  fibres  in  the  state  of 
vacuity  is  very  irregular,  and  their  inter-crossing  is  nearly  inextricable,  as  every 
one  must  confess,  in  this  particular  condition,  says  M.  Cruveilhier.  But  as  the 
structure  of  the  uterus,  except  in  gestation,  is  not  of  any  consequence  (practically 
speaking)  to  the  accoucheur,  we  refer  to  the  article  Pregnancy  for  the  more 
particular  study  thereof. 

B.  llie  External  or  Peritoneal  Membrane. — ^The  peritoneum  having  covered 
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Uie  posterior  &ce  of  the  bladder,  is  reflected  upon  the  anterior  one  of  the  uterus, 
covering  only  its  superior  three-fourths;  and  having  reached  the  fundus  uteri, 
and  gained  the  posterior  wall,  it  covers  this  entirely,  is  prolonged  on  the  vagina 
for  a  short  distance,  and  is  then  reflected  upon  the  rectum.  The  broad  ligaments 
are  produced  by  the  transverse  elongations  of  this  membrane;  and  its  falciform 
folds,  seen  in  the  interval  that  separates  the  bladder  from  the  uterus,  are  called 
the  vetico-Mieriney  or  the  anterior  ligaments;  and  those  formed  by  it,  between 
the  rectum  and  uterus,  are  called  the  posterior,  or  the  recto-uterine  ligaments. 
The  adherence  of  the  peritoneum  is  quite  loose  on  the  borders  of  the  uterus,  but 
it  becomes  more  intimate  towards  the  median  line. 

c.  The  Internal  or  Mucous  Membrane, — ^The  existence  of  this  membrane  was 
for  a  long  time  contested,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  a  membrane  resem- 
bling the  majority  of  those  which  line  all  the  mucous  cavities  be  sought  for  in 
the  uterus,  it  will  be  sought  in  vain.  Still  its  existence  is  rendered  very  probable 
by  the  functions  of  the  organ,  for,  as  Cruveilhier  has  remarked:  .1st.  Every 
organic  cavity  communicating  with  the  exterior  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane. 
2d.  Anatomy  demonstrates  that  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  is  continued  into 
the  cavity  of  the  neck,  and  then  into  that  of  the  uterus.  3d.  When  examined 
by  a  lens,  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus  exhibits  a  papillary  disposition,  but 
the  papilbe  are  imperfectly  developed.  4th.  This  internal  surface  has  follicles 
or  ciypts  scattered  over  it,  from  which  mucus  can  be  squeezed  out,  and  which, 
if  their  orifices  be  obstructed  or  obliterated,  become  distended  by  the  liquid,  and 
form  little  vesicles.  5th.  It  is  continually  lubricated  by  mucus.  6th,  and 
lastly;  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  like  all  other  mucous  membranes,  is 
subject  to  spontaneous  hemorrhages,  to  catarrhal  secretions,  and  to  the  mucus, 
fibriMis,  and  vesicular  vegetations,  called  polifpi;  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
that,  wherever  there  is  an  identity  of  action,  there  is  also  an  identity  of  nature. 
These  physiological  probabilities  are  at  present  fully  confirmed  by  anatomical 
research,  the  numerous  preparations  in  the  possession  of  M.  Coste  leaving  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  existence  of  the  mucous  membrane.  I  shall  therefore 
borrow  from  this  able  physiologist  the  principal  fiicts  which  pertain  to  its 
description. 

The  thickness  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  varies  in  different  parts  of  its 
extenL  Towards  the  middle  of  the  body,  it  forms  one-fourth  of  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  of  the  uterus,  that  is  to  say,  its  usual  depth  at  this  point  is  from  one- 
eighth  to  thiee-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  amounting  to  about  the  one-fourth  of  the 
thickness  of  the  uterine  parietes.  It  thins  off  rapidly  towards  the  point  of  union 
of  the  body  with  the  neck,  as  also  towards  the  apertures  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 
Its  greatest  thickness  in  the  neck  does  not  exceed  the  one  twenty-fourth  part  of 
an  inch. 

The  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  clearly  exhibited  by  the  assistance 
of  a  perpendicular  section  of  the  uterus.  It  b  then  found  to  be  injecte<l.  and 
varying  in  eolor  from  a  deep  or  bright  red,  to  a  semi-transparent  reddish  or  pearly 
gray:  the  muscular  tissue,  on  the  contrary,  is  almon  always  of  a  reddish-^rray 
color,  and  is  besides  easily  distinpruished  by  the  numerous  vascular  openings  upon 
the  surface  of  the  section,  and  from  which  blood  may  be  caused  to  exude  by  pre«- 
sore.     In  addition,  there  is  always  a  whitish  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
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two  tdesueB,  whicb  becomes  moet  dietioct  when  the  injection  of  the  mucoue 
membrane  is  greaieet. 

Ita  coDBistcnoe  ia  less  than  that  of  the  tissue  proper  o£  the  uterus,  being  veiy 
friable,  and  easily  crushed. 

FiK.  le.  I^  adheres  very  strongly   to  the 

substance  of  the  uterus,  and  is  sepa* 
rated  Irom  it  with  great  difficulty:  it 
is  also  incapable  of  any  gliding  mo- 
tion upon  the  parts  which  it  covers, 
on  account  of  the  entire  absence  of  a 
submucous  cellular  tissue. 

Its  internal  surface  presents  a  mnl* 
titude  of  smalt  oiifices,  rather  regu- 
larly arranged,  which,  though  barely 
perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  become 
rery  evident  with  the  assistance  of  a 
lens.  About  forty-five  of  them  are 
contSiined  in  a  space  equivalent  to  the 
squareofone-eighthof aninch.  They 
are  the  orifioes  of  glands. 

M.  Robin  has  given  au  excellent 
description  of  the  elements  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  mu- 
g  cons  membrane;  they  are: 

1.  Fibro-plastic  elements;  2.  Gel- 
,.  tular  tissue;  3.  Some  nucleated  fibres; 
•I  t>»  4.  Amorphous  matter,  forming  a  me- 
dium of  connection ;  5.  Glands;  6. 
Capillary  vessels.  We  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a  brief  account  of  the  uterine 
glands. 

Two  species  of  glands  exist  in  this  mucous  membrane,  one  being  found  only 
withiu  the  body  of  the  uterus,  whilst  the  other  is  confined  to  the  ucck. 

1.  According  to  M.  Coste,  who  was  the  first  to  describe  them,  the  glands  of 
the  body  are  especially  visible  when  death  has  occurred  during  menstruation; 
they  tben  appear  as  minute  canals  of  about  the  one  two  hundred-and -fiftieth  part 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  placed  vertically  beside  each  other.  They  are,  however, 
disposed  so  compactly,  that  the  mucous  membrane  as  seen  by  a  lens  appears  lo 
be  formed  of  them  almost  exclusively.  Their  adherent  extremities  terminate  in 
ouls-de-sac  and  repose  upon  the  muscular  tissue.  The  bodies  of  the  glands  are 
rendered  somewhat  fiexuous  by  the  mucous  membrane  being  too  thin,  as  it  were, 
in  the  state  of  vacuity,  for  the  length  of  the  tubes.  They  contain  a  whitish, 
viscid  fluid,  which  may  be  squeezed  from  them,  especially  at  the  menstrual  period. 

2.  The  glands  of  the  neck  (glands,  or  ovula  of  Naboth)  are  found  in  all  the 
interval  between  the  line  separating  the  cavity  of  the  neck  from  that  of  the  body, 
and  the  neighborhood  of  the  borders  of  the  oe  tincie.  Their  orifices  are  readily 
seen  upon,  and  especially  between,  the  folds  of  the  arbor  vitie. 

These  glands  have  the  form  of  a  minute  cylinder,  terminating  in  a  rounded 
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cul-de-sac,  which  is  inflated  into  the  form  of  a  lentil  or  vial,  and  enclosed  in  the 
tissue  of  the  mucous  memhrane,  even  descending  a  little  between  the  fibres  of 
the  muscular  structure. 

The  excretory  orifice  is  always  smaller  than  the  glandular  tube.  Pressure 
causes  the  escape  from  it  of  a  transparent,  viscid,  tenacious,  and  completely 
homogeneous  fluid. 

We  shall  treat  hereafter  of  the  modifications  which  these  glands  undergo 
during  gestation. 

D.  Vessels. — ^The  arteries  of  the  uterus  come  from  the  hypogastric  and  ovarian 
arteries.  Both  series  describe  a  number  of  flexuosities  in  the  tissue  of  the 
organ.  The  veins  empty  into  the  corresponding  trunks.  The  lymphatic  vessels 
are  very  numerous,  and  run  to  the  pelvic  and  lumbar  ganglia.  The  nerves  are 
derived  from  the  great  sympathetic,  some  of  them  proceeding  from  the  renal  and 
others  from  the  hypogastric  plexuses;  to  the  latter  are  united  some  fibres  from 
the  sacral  plexus. 

It  is  an  important  practical  remark  of  M.  Jobert,  that  the  entire  intra- vaginal 
portion  of  the  neck  is  destitute  of  a  supply  of  nervous  fibres,  whilst  the  portion 
above  the  insertion  of  the  vagina  receives  a  great  number  of  them,  which  form 
species  of  plexuses,  furnishing  ascending  or  uterine  branches  and  descending  or 
vaginal  ones.  The  latter  are  extremely  numerous,  and  ramify  to  infinity  in  the 
substance  of  the  vagina. 

This  distribution,  which  would  explain  a  number  of  physiological  and  patho- 
li^cal  facts,  needs  confirmation  from  new  researches,  for  recent  preparations 
deposited  by  M.  Boulard  in  the  Museum  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  give  it  a 
formal  denial. 

Development. — According  to  some  authors,  the  uterus  is  bifid  in  the  embryo 
as  late  as  the  end  of  the  third  month,  but  M.  Cruveilhier  says  he  has  never  ob- 
served this  bifurcation.  During  the  intra-uterine  life,  the  volume  of  the  neck 
surpasses  that  of  the  body,  and,  at  this  period,  its  largest  portion  corresponds  to 
the  vaginal  extremity.  Alter  birth,  it  remains  nearly  stationary,  until  puberty, 
and  then  it  acquires  in  a  very  short  time,  the  dimensions  observed  in  the  adult 
woman.     The  organ  often  becomes  atrophied  in  old  age. 

§  4.  Ligaments  of  the  Uterus. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments.  The  broad 
and  round  ones  still  remain  to  be  described. 

The  Broad  Ligaments. — ^As  elsewhere  stated,  the  double  lamina  of  the  peri- 
toneum, which  covers  the  anterior  and  posterior  faces  of  the  uterus,  is  prolonged 
transversely,  the  two  folds  resting  against  each  other,  and  forming  by  their  union 
a  transverse  partition,  extending  from  each  side  of  the  uterus,  which  divides  the 
pelvis  into  two  cavities;  the  anterior  of  which  lodges  the  bladder,  and  the  poste- 
rior the  rectum.  Outwardly,  and  below,  these  ligaments  are  continuous  with  the 
peritoneum  that  lines  the  excavation ;  their  superior  border  is  free,  and  is  ex- 
tended from  the  angles  of  the  uterus  to  the  iliac  fossse — presenting  three  folds, 
called  the  wings.  The  anterior  wing  is  not  admitted  by  some  anatomists;  it  is 
but  slightly  developed,  and  is  occupied  by  the  round  ligament.  The  middle  one 
encloses  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  the  posterior  contains  the  ovary  and  its  ligament. 
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The  two  serous  folds  that  constitute  the  broad  ligament,  are  separated  by  a 
loose  and  very  extensible  lamellated  cellular  tissue,  continuous  with  the  fascia 
propria  of  the  pelvis.  The  broad  ligaments  disappear  during  gestation,  their 
two  laminae  assisting  to  cover  the  anterior  and  posterior  faces  of  the  developed 
womb. 

.  Bodies  of  Rosenmuller. — By  the  inspection  of  pieces  prepared  by  M.  Follin, 
we  have  become  assured  of  the  existence  of  an  organ  between  the  two  laminse  of 
the  broad  ligament,  which  has  not  been  even  noticed  by  French  anatomists,  but 
which  certain  German  anatomists  figure  under  the  name  of  the  organ  of  Rosen- 
mulUry  who  was  the  first  to  discover  it.  Its  general  arrangement  is  not  yet  well 
understood,  its  development  is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  the  details  of  its  histo- 
logy had  not  hitherto  been  described.  The  researches  undertaken  by  M.  Follin 
in  reference  to  this  subject  show,  that  the  organ  is  composed  of  seven  or  eight 
tubes  folded  upon  themselves,  terminating  in  blind  extremities,  and  all  converg- 
ing towards  the  tube  which  serves  as  a  point  of  entrance  for  the  vessels  of  the 
ovary.  The  tubes  are  generally  closely  approximated  to  each  other,  so  that  their 
inflexions  frequently  correspond.  When  examined  by  transmitted  light,  the  as- 
semblage of  canals  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  broad  ligament  near  the  fimbriated 
extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  Sometimes  these  tubes  are  not  very  apparent, 
and  their  number  is  much  less,  yet  some  are  always  to  be  found.  They  exist  at 
all  ages,  but  are  much  more  readily  distinguished  in  the  broad  ligaments  of  the 
foetus,  or  of  children,  for  then  the  slight  development  of  the  bloodvessels  does 
not  obscure  them,  nor  are  they  hidden  from  observation  by  the  fat,  which  infil- 
trates the  laminie  of  the  broad  ligaments  in  adults. 

The  size  of  the  tubes  is  variable :  and  they  often  present  dilatations,  and  some- 
times true  cysts  filled  with  a  citrine  fluid. 

M.  Follin  has  not  been  able  to  discover  an  excrtioTy  orifice  to  ihtse  tubeSy 
either  in  young  girls  or  adult  women. 

Their  structure  resembles  that  of  the  glandular  tubes  of  many  simple  glands. 
They  are  provided  with  a  central  cavity,  which  presents  the  dilatations  so  often 
observed  in  tubes  of  this  class.  Externally,  the  tube  is  formed  of  cellular-tissue- 
membrane  with  longitudinal  fibres.  The  internal  surface  of  the  tube  is  covered 
with  pavement  epithelium. 

Some  observations  are  calculated  to  produce  the  impression,  without  however 
confirming  it,  that  this  assemblage  of  tubes  has,  in  its  origin,  some  relation  with 
the  corpora  Wolffiana. 

Attached  to  the  free  edge  of  the  broad  ligaments,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
five,  six,  or  even  more  small  cysts  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  authors. 
They  are  generally  connected  with  the  ligament  by  a  very  slender  pedicle,  of 
variable  length,  but  which  is  sometimes  so  short,  that  the  cyst  appears  to  be  ses- 
sile, and  directly  adherent  to  the  ligament.     (See  Fig  17.) 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  mode  of  development  of  these  cysts.  They 
may,  perhaps,  have  some  relation  with  the  tubes  of  which  the  bodies  of  Rosen- 
muller are  composed.  It  has  however  seemed  to  us  worth  while  to  call  attention 
to  them,  particularly  as  they  are  stated  by  M.  Broca  to  be  present  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases. 

The  round  ligaments^  or  supra-pubic  cords,  are  evidently  continuous  with  the 
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lissne  of  the  ntenis,  to  which  their  proper  suhstnace  is  precisely  similar  i  ariuDg 
from  the  latent  border  of  this  orgau,  below  and  a  little  in  advance  of  the  Fallo- 
pian tube,  it  runs  upwards  and  outwards  by  rtusing  up  the  small  ligament.    Ac- 
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cbiding  to  M.  Deville,  this  fringe,  or  ligament,  ia  bent  downward  in  the  anterior 
fold  of  the  broad  ligament,  and  reaches  the  internal  orifice  of  the  inguinal  canal, 
into  which  it  enten,  accompanied  by  a  prolongation  of  the  peritoneum,  beonng 
the  name  of  the  Canal  of  Nut-k.  It  then  divides  into  a  number  of  fibrous  fasci- 
culi, which  are  lost  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  mons  veneris  and  that  which  fills 
thedsrtoid  sack,  described  (page  89)  osexietingin  the  labia  externa.  According 
to  Aladame  Boivin,  the  round  ligament  on  the  right  side  is  the  shorter  and  larger 
of  the  two.  They  contain  a  great  number  of  veins,  which  are  liable  to  become 
varicose. 

These  ligaments  serve  to  retain  the  uterus  in  position,  and  to  prevent  its  dis- 
placements; and  it  is  probably  to  them  that  the  pains  in  the  groins,  experienced 
by  some  womea,  during  chronic  affections  or  displacements  of  the  womb,  maybe 
ret'cTTed.  They  are,  in  a  great  measure,  composed  of  cellular  tissue  and  vessels, 
but  Gontiuning  also  some  muscular  fasciculi,  the  superior  of  which  are  prolonged 
frinu  the  uterus,  and  the  inferior  come  froni  the  internal  oblique  muscle.  The 
superior  muscular  fibres  are  much  more  evident  during  pregnancy. 

Finally,  the  vetieo-ulerine  snd  uiero-taeral  ligamfntt,  formed,  as  we  have 
stated,  of  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  which,  after  having  covered  the  uterus,  are 
reflected  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder  and  the  anterior  suriace  of  the 
rectum;  these  ligaments  are,  so  to  speak,  reinforced  by  collections  of  fibres  which 
appear  to  be  prolongations  from  the  tissue  proper  of  the  womb,  and  which  arc 
attached  anteriorly  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder,  and  posteriorly  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  rectum. 

Art.  in. — Os  the  Fallopian  Tubes. 

The  Kterine  or  Fallopian  tvhea  are  two  canals,  varying  from  four  and  a  quarter 
to  five  inches  in  length,  and  placed  in  the  thickness  of  the  superior  border  of  the 
brood  Ugament.     They  extend  transversely  from  the  lateral  angles  of  the  womb 
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nearly  to  the  iliac  fossa  on  the  corresponding  side.  Their  volume  is  made  more 
evident  by  inflating  them.  (G.  Richard.)  It  may  then  be  ascertained  that  be- 
yond the  uterine  parietes,  the  tube  has  a  diameter  of  about  three-sixteenths  of 
an  inch ;  towards  the  middle  of  its  course  it  increases  to  about  one  quarter  of  an 
inch,  and  just  before  the  ostium  abdominale,  to  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  Their 
"calibre  is  very  variable  at  different  points.  The  elasticity  of  the  walls  is  how- 
ever so  great  as  to  allow  of  their  increase  to  an  enormous  extent,  as  is  proved  by 
the  cysts  which  are  frequently  found  in  them. 

The  internal  orifice  of  the  tube  (ostium  uterinum),  is  stated  by  M.  Richard  to 
be  the  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  from  thence,  the  calibre  of  the  canal 
increases  gradually  to  its  external  orifice.  Near  the  free  extremity  it  spreads  out 
and  becomes  fringed.  This  termination  constitutes  the  pavilion,  or  fimbriated 
extremity  (the  morsus  diaboli). 

It  is  generally  taught  that  one  of  these  fringes,  which  is  longer  than  the 
others,  attaches  itself  to  the  extremity  of  the  ovary.  On  the  contrary,  M.  Cru- 
veilhier  believes  that  this  adherence  takes  place  through  the  intervention  of  a 
groove,  the  concavity  of  which  looks  downwards  and  backwards,  and  facilitates 
the  communication  between  the  ovary  and  the  cavity  of  the  tube.  All  the  fringed 
folds  are  attached  to  a  small  circle  which  is  more  contracted  than  the  part  of  the 
tube  which  it  terminates.  This  small  circle  is  called  the  external  orifice  of  the 
tube.  The  internal  or  uterine  orifice  is  the  name  given  to  the  one  by  which  it 
opens  in  the  uterine  cavity. 

The  peritoneum  forms  the  external  timic  of  the  tube ;  a  mucous  membrane 
and  an  intervening  coat  complete  its  structure.  Most  authors  describe  the 
mucous  membrane  as  continuous  with  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  peritoneum  on  the  other,  thus  presenting  the  only  example 
of  continuity  between  a  mucous  and  a  serous  membrane.  Now,  according  to 
MM.  Robin  and  Richard,  both  these  opinions  are  equally  fallacious. 

M.  Richard  states,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  womb  and  that  of  the 
oviduct,  have  an  entirely  different  physiological  office  to  perform,  and  that  they 
present  an  appearance  and  organization  which  indicate  at  once  their  line  of  de- 
marcation. The  first  is  of  a  rose  color,  is  smooth,  polished,  and  exhibits  to  the 
naked  eye  a  multitude  of  minute  dark  points,  which  are  the  orifices  of  its  innu- 
merable glands ;  the  second  is  of  a  paler  hue,  and  is  roughened,  even  in  this 
region,  with  short  and  i^gid  folds,  having  a  longitudinal  arrangement.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  author,  the  pretended  continuity  of  the  mucous  with  the  serous 
membrane  is  only  apparent,  and  that  there  exists  on  the  contrary  a  well-defined 
limit  between  the  two  membranes.  When  the  serous  membrane  which  accom- 
panies the  body  of  the  tube  has  reached  the  external  surface  of  the  fimbriated 
extremity,  it  terminates  suddenly,  at  a  distance  of  from  one-sixteenth  to  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  fringe,  by  a  slightly  sinuous  and  often 
reflexed  border.  This  line,  which  is  the  limit  of  the  peritoneum,  describes  a 
circle  around  the  fimbriated  extremity,  but  is  prolonged  upon  the  external  surface 
of  the  tubo-ovarian  fringes,  and  thus  reaches  the  obtuse  extremity  of  the  ovary. 

Until  of  latter  time,  the  middle  coat  of  the  tubes  had  been  regarded  as  a  pro- 
longation of  the  tissue  of  the  uterus.  M.  Robin  states  that  this  is  incorrect,  and 
that  the  tube  is  simply  attached  to  the  uterus  so  as  to  complete  the  conducting 
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canal.  If  the  womb  of  a  pregnant  female  be  dissected,  the  oviduct  may  be 
traced  with  ease  through  the  thick  walls  of  the  organ.  In  its  course  through  the 
ateros,  the  tube  preserves  the  volume  which  it  had  upon  entering  it.  It  remains 
of  a  whitish  color,  whilst  the  uterine  tissue  is  of  a  reddish  gray.  A  thin  cellular 
liyer  is  interposed  between  the  two  structures,  and  allows  them  to  be  separated 
with  ease.  Muscular  fibres  are  discoverable  in  the  uterus,  whilst  in  the  oviduct 
nothing  but  cellular  tissue  and  fibro-plastic  elements  are  to  be  met  with.  The 
uterine  extremity  of  the  tube  terminates  at  the  internal  surface  of  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  womb,  by  a  slight  thinning  off  of  its  walls. 

A  special  artery,  derived  from  the  numerous  branches  with  which  the  uterus  is 
sapplied,  and  two  veins,  which  join  the  ovarian  veins,  constitute  the  vascular 
apparatus  of  the  tube.  It  is  provided  with  nerves  from  the  spermatic  and  hypo- 
gastric plexuses. 

The  Fallopian  tube  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  canal  for  transmitting  the 
fecundating  principle  of  the  male,  and  for  carrying  the  germ  furnished  by  the 
female  from  the  ovary  to  the  uterus. 

The  use  of  the  fimbriated  extremity  is  to  embrace  the  ovary  at  the  moment  of 
fecundation,  and  probably  also  at  each  menstrual  period,  and  to  apply  itself  over 
the  point  from  whence  the  germ  is  detached.  At  this  time,  the  vessels  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes  are  engorged — ^the  mucous  membrane  assumes  a  well-marked  red 
color — the  walls  are  thickened,  and  the  canal  is  enlarged.  The  tubes  arc  at  the 
same  time  affected  with  peristaltic  contractions,  which  are  probably  intended  to 
propel  the  ovule  into  the  uterine  cavity. 

The  anomaly  presented  by  the  existence  of  supernumerary  pavilions,  or  fim- 
briated extremities,  upon  the  same  tube,  as  described  by  M.  Gustave  Richard,  is 
here  deserving  of  notice.  In  the  bodies  of  twenty  women,  selected  at  random, 
he  observed  it  five  times.  One  or  several  of  them  were  found  attached  to  the 
tube  either  immediately  behind  the  normal  fimbriated  ^tremity,  or  at  distances 
varying  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  beyond  it ;  all 
of  them  were  formed  like  the  one  which  terminated  the  oviduct  by  the  fringe- 
like division  of  the  mucous  membrane.  By  floating  the  fringes  under  water,  an 
opening  was  discovered  conducting  into  the  tube,  through  which  a  stylet  might 
be  introduced  and  brought  out  through  either  the  internal  or  external  orifice  of 
the  tube. 

According  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  the  Fallopian  tube  undergoes  some 
modification  during  gestation,  to  which  he  attaches  great  importance,  as  a  charac- 
teristic sign  of  pregnancy.  This  change  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  little 
pocket,  or  sac,  about  an  inch  from  the  fringed  extremity.  This  partial  dilatation 
of  the  tube,  previously  described  by  Roederer  under  the  name  of  antrum  tubce, 
is  certainly  an  exceptional  fact.  I  have  never  observed  it;  and  M.  Montgo- 
mery has  encountered  it  but  once  in  fourteen  uteri,  examined  in  the  state  of 
gestation ;  so  that  it  cannot  have  all  the  importance  that  certain  authors  wish  to 
ascribe  to  it. 

Art.  rV. — Of  the  Ovaries. 

The  ovaries  (testes  muiiebrcs)  are  the  analogues,  in  the  fenuile,  to  the  testicles 
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tion.  Two  in  number,  they  are  eituated  on  the  aides  of  the  uterus,  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  broad  ligament  called  the  posterior  wing,  just  behind  the  Fallopian 
tube.  They  are  munt^ed  in  position  by  those  ligaments,  as  also  by  a  special 
one,  denominated  the  ligamenl  of  ike  ovari/. 

The  oT&ries  vary  in  situation,  acoordiog  to  the  age  of  the  individual,  and  tlie 
state  of  the  uterus.  In  the  fmtuB,  they  are  placed,  like  the  fundus  ut«ri,  in  the 
lumbar  region;  but,  during  gestation,  they  rise  into  the  abdomen  along  with  the 
body  of  the  uterus,  upon  the  sides  of  which  they  lie. 

Immediately  after  delivery  the  ovaries  occupy  the  iliae  fossss,  where  they  some- 
times continue  throughout  life;  again,  it  is  not  at  all  uucommoa  to  find  them 
turned  backwards,  and  adherent  to  the  posterior  face  of  the  womb. 

The  ovaries  vary  in  size,  both  from  age,  from  the  plenitude  or  vacuity  of  the 
uterus,  and  from  health  or  disease.  Being  proportion  ably  larger  in  the  foetus 
than  in  adult  age,  they  diminish  after  birth,  augment  in  volume  at  puberty,  espe- 
cially at  the  monthly  periods,  and  dwindle  away  in  old  age.  During  pregnancy 
and  after  deUveiy,  they  acquire  in  some  caaes  qail«  a  considerable  volume. 

Fig.  18. 


Onrj  or  the  TonDg  Trmtle  *n«r  Pahrttf, 

t.  Bodr  «f  till  0TU7.    ■.  UMn-«nrtM  Ufuwol.    C.  TdIkmituIui  llgMmnt.    v.  FtUopUa  nb*. 

1.  PlmbrtiUdHtnialtrafthtlBU. 

Before  the  age  of  puberty,  the  external  surface  of  the  ovaries  is  of  a  light  rose 
color,  and  is  smooth  and  free  from  inequalities.  In  women  who  have  men* 
struated  for  several  years  the  surface  is  rough,  fissured,  covered  with  small 
blackish  cicatrices,  and  Bometimes  with  ecchymotjc  spote.  Some  of  these  cica- 
trices arc  linear,  others  are  triangular  or  radiated;  they  are  of  a  red  color  when 
recent,  but  become  brown  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Somelimefl  a  complete 
union  Uls  to  take  place  between  their  edges,  leaving  a  small  opening,  which  com- 
municates with  the  ruptured  cavity.  After  the  period  of  life  at  which  the  menses 
disappear,  the  external  surface  presents  numerous  wrinkles,  which  are  not,  as  has 
been  supposed,  the  result  of  old  cicatrices,  but  are  due  simply  to  the  atrophy  of 
the  ovaries,  and  the  plication  of  the  external  envelope  which  is  the  consequence. 

The  ovaries  are  ovoidal  in  shape,  a  little  flattened  from  before  backward,  and 
of  a  whitish  color. 

The  external  extremity  of  the  ovary  is  adherent,  as  we  have  said,  to  one  of  the 
fringes  of  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube ;  the  internal  extremity 
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18  attached  to  the  ntcras  by  the  ligament  of  the  ovary,  which  is  inserted  at  the 
corresponding  angle  of  that  organ. 

The  ligament  of  the  ovary,  which  we  have  already  considered,  was  for  a  long 
time  r^arded  as  a  canal,  designed  like  the  Fallopian  tube  to  convey  the  fecan> 
dated  ovule  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus ;  modem  anatomists,  however,  believe 
it  to  be  solid. 

From  the  researches  of  Gkrtncr,  of  Copenhagen,  and  of  M.  de  Blainville,  it 
appears  that  in  some  quadrupeds,  and  especially  the  sow,  a  canal  is  almost  always 
to  be  found  extending  from  its  external  orifice  by  the  side  of  the  meatus  urina- 
rius  (corresponding  with  a  similar  orifice  on  the  other  side  of  the  meatus), 
through  the  substance  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  vagina  to  the  neck  of  the 
litems ;  here  the  canal  becomes  narrower,  but  continues  on,  following  the  body 
of  the  uterus  and  imbedded  in  its  fibrous  structure,  and  finally  leaves  it  to  pass 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  corresponding  angle  into  the  substance  of  the  broad 
ligament. 

M.  Follin  found,  whilst  injecting  the  duct  of  Gkurtner  in  the  sow,  that  he  in> 
jected  at  the  same  time  a  long  tortuous  tube,  situated  in  the  substance  of  the 
ligament,  at  the  point  occupied  in  the  human  female,  by  the  collection  of  glan- 
dular tubes  which  I  have  described.  I  have  been  able  to  determine  the  fact 
that  in  the  sow  this  duct  does  not  open  by  a  large  orifice  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
Tigina,  as  has  been  represented,  but  in  reality  by  a  very  narrow  one.  It  is  not  ter- 
minated at  its  entrance  into  the  broad  ligament  by  a  few  brush-like  divisions,  as 
stated  by  M.  de  Blainville,  but  is  continuous  with  a  very  fine  tortuous  tube 
which  extends  to  the  external  extremity  of  that  ligament.  The  duct  of  Gartner 
is  furnished  internally  with  a  pavement  epithelium,  and  communicates  through- 
out its  course  with  many  glandular  tubes  finer  than  itself.     (Follin.) 

We  have  sought  for  this  duct  of  Gartner  in  the  human  female,  but  found 
nothing  which  could  be  reconciled  with  the  description  given  by  him  of  it;  how- 
ever, we  cannot  avoid  remarking  that  since  these  researches  N.  C.  Baudelocque 
has  observed  in  a  woman  a  canal  which  seemed  to  be  produced  by  a  bifurcation 
of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  which,  after  passing  through  the  entire  uterine  walls, 
opened  into  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  near  the  neck  of  the  womb.  Madame 
Boivin  and  some  others  have  met  with  a  similar  canal,  and  Mauriceau  and 
Dulanrens  considered  it  of  quite  frequent  occurrence. 

The  arteries  which  supply  the  ovary  are  the  spermatics,  and  proceed  directly 
from  the  aorta. 

The  numerous  small  venous  branches  originating  in  the  ovary,  are  collected 
into  a  common  trunk,  called  the  vpermntic  vein^  which  empties  into  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  though  sometimes  into  the  renal  vein. 

The  numerous  lymphatic  vessels  with  which  it  is  provided  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  the  spermatic  plexus,  which  itself  empties  into  the  lumbar  plexus, 
tod  thence  passes  to  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  great  sympathetic. 

§  1.  Structure  of  the  Ovaries. 

The  ovary  consists,  1st,  of  a  dense  fibrous  envelope,  covered  by,  and  intimatelj 
Tmited  to,  the  peritoneum;  2d,  of  a  spongy,  vascular  tissue,  the  meehfls  of  wide 
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seem  to  be  fonned  of  toij  delicate  prulongations  of  the  exterior  envelope,  anolo- 
goiiB  to  glandalar  tjaene. 

Baer  has  given  to  the  Bab-peritoneal  fibrous  envelope  the  name  of  the  ttratum 
$uperficiak,  and  that  of  the  itrcUum  inlimum  Men  proprium  to  the  proper  ovariaa 
tieane.  He  designates  both  of  these  laminae  (which  he  oonaidere  of  the  same 
nature)  under  the  title  of  »troma.  The  glandular  subatanoe  exhibits  a  nnmber 
of  small  cavitiea,  Id  which  some  little  follicles,  described  b;  Graaf,  aud  bearing 
•  his  ouue,  are  found  enclosed 

Some  of  these  follicles  or  vesicles  are 
Fig  IS  plunged  into  the  very  interior  of  the 

organ ;  others,  that  are  larger  and  better 
developed,  occupy  the  surftice,  where 
they  are  more  or  less  imbedded  in  the 
stroma, producing  sometimes  little  round- 
ed elevations  on  the  ktter,  which  give  a 
tubercaloos  aspect  to  the  whole  ovary. 
In  such  cases,  they  are  only  covered 
on  the  free  surface  by  the  proper  tunic 
Tbii  tfan  npiwui*  ft  i«fiiaiiiB>i  moHoi  of  111*  of  the  ovaTT,  wliich  occasionally  becomes 

OTin,  ifamliullixmiinDut  ud  dlStoeBt  dinsa        ...        ,  i-i'.    .> 

af  daTaiopmauof  theOiuiiuTHieiH.  SO  thm  there,  as  to  exhibit  the  serous 

lamina  alone.  The  nnmber  of  well- 
marked  vesicles  vanes  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  the  adult  female,  but  with  the 
aid  of  a  microscope  a  much  larger  nnmber  can  be  brought  into  view,  which, 
although  still  very  small,  will  be  gradually  developed  as  the  others  shall  have 
accomplished  their  mission. 

§  2.    Or    THS   OVAKIAN   VESICLES. 

These  vesicles  are  composed  of  two  portions:  1st,  of  a  containing  part,  the 
envelope;  2d,  of  a  contained  one,  the  nucleut.  The  former  consists,  1st,  of  some 
foreign  parts,  those  not  proper  to  the  vesicle  itself,  but  appertaining  to  the  orary, 
and  which  are  subtended  and  transformed  bj  it  into  teguments;  and  2d,  of  a 
proper  capsule  for  the  vesicle. 

A.  The  lefftmtent  (mdurium,  Baer)  only  invests  the  prominent  part  of  the 
vesicle,  being  formed  of  a  peritoneal  lamina  and  of  »  thin  layer  of  the  stroma  or 
proper  ovarian  tissue. 

B.  The  captule  (theca,  Baer)  is  composed  of  two  laminie,  the  external  and  the 
internal.  The  former  is  thin  but  tenacious,  very  rotractile,  semi-transparent, 
and  formed,  like  all  thin  membranes,  of  a  dense  ceUular  tissne ;  some  vessels 
ramify  in  its  substance,  and  their  extremities  go  to  the  internal  layer.  This 
latter  is  softer,  thicker,  more  opaqne,  and  slightly  or  not  at  all  retractile.  Its 
internal  surface  is  lubricated,  exhibiting  granulations,  and  some  extremely  deli- 
cate villoaities,  whilst  the  outer  surface  is  intimately  united  to  the  external  layer; 
the  little  vessels  that  penetrate  it  immediately  subdivide  into  very  delicate  ramus- 
cules,  assuming  a  pencillous  arrangement,  so  as  almost  to  constitute  a  third  layer, 
which  is  essentially  vascular. 

c.  The  Hucku*. — The  parts  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  nueku*  are. 
1st,  a  granular  membrane  which  eneloees  the  humor  of  the  Graafian  vesicle ;  and 
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2d,  a  liquid  prodaced  by  the  aggregation  of  three  humors  of  ft  different  aspect, 
TIL,  ft  limpid  mncoBitj,  clear,  thonjfh  a  little 
oilj,  a  numher  of  Hmall  rounded  grannlations,  Fig.  20. 

tmuparent  in  their  central  cavity,  and  slight- 
ly opaque  at  their  periphery,  and  some  oil 
globules.  3d,  and  laetly,  an  ovule  floatiag 
ia  the  midst  of  this  liquid. 

1,  The  granviar  membrane  (See  Fig.  20, 
g').  a  delicate  membrane  ia  found  applied 
OD  the  internal  hot  of  the  Graafian  veaicic, 
Gmned  of  granules,  or  rather  of  cellules,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  the  granular  membrane. 
It  teara  with  great  fiioility,  from  \\a  extreme 
tenuity,  and  hence  many  authora  have  denied  .^^  (,„q,  i„  u,,  £ 

its  existence.     Upon  one  part  of  the  mem- 

,  ,,  1'  ,       ..  ...      A.  Tht  OTDla.    «.  TkecnBnl^nuaalni.  e'. 

brane  (that  corresponding  to  the  free  aide  of  ti,*  snnoiv  neobtM*.  m.  Tha  htiit  or  lb* 
the  Teeicle")  the  granulations,  or  cells  pro-  Or»»«»n  fwioiB.  m.  Th«  dbcou  nibce,   r. 

,     .        -J.     '  ^  '^         The  TMonUr  l»y»r.    r.  Tha  flbnu  l>r«.    r. 

ducing  It,  are  more  numeroua  or  more  com-  Tb.  p«ii.cau  ».i. 

pact,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  compact  moss, 

which  haa  been  called  the  proiigeroai  dUk.  the  ovule  is  found. 

The  grannlationa,  constituting;  the  proligerona  disk  (see  a.  Fig.  20),  are  so 
closely  united,  hoth  with  each  other  end  with  the  latter,  that  upon  opening  the 
graafian  vesicle,  even  where  the  granular  membrane  is  destn^ed,  tfaia  portion 
remains  adherent  to  the  ovule,  forming  round  it,  as  it  were,  a  granular  hed. 

This  membrane  is  entirely  destitute  of  vessels.  "It  is  extremely  probable," 
nys  M.  Coete,  "that  M.  Pouchet  was  deceived  by  appearanoea,  which  led  him 
to  regard  the  vessels  distributed  upon  the  innermost  layer  of  the  G^iaafian  veRicle, 
as  belon^ng  to  the  granular  membrane." 

§  8.  The  Ovulk. 

Since  the  labors  of  Graaf,  the  majority  of  authors  A^tw  with  him,  that  the 
ovule  is  constituted  by  the  vesicle  just  described;  but  the  honor  of  having  first 
discovered  the  ovule,  aa  a  distinct  organ  in  this  vesicle,  belongs  to  Charles 
Ernest  Baer.  The  ovule  is  completely  formed  in  the  ovary  during  the  earlier 
years  of  life.  It  is  imbedded  from  the  period  of  its  maturity,  as  stated  above,  in 
the  midst  of  a  mass  of  granulations,  which  are  more  compact  than  those  which 
fill  the  remainder  of  the  vesicle. 

It  therefore  occupies  a  fixed  position  in  the  vesicle,  and  is  almost  constantly 
met  with  at  a  point  opposite  to  that  whence  the  large  vascular  trunks  spread  out 
upon  the  ovarian  capsule,  that  ia  to  say,  at  the  point  which  projects  from  the 
surface  of  the  ovary.  When  examined  with  a  lens,  it  appears  as  an  opa(]uc 
rounded  body^  at  least  more  opu<juc  than  the  liquid  enclosed  in  the stunc  vesicle; 
it  is  extremely  minute,  although  the  diameter  of  the  little  sphere  it  represents  ia 
subject  to  variations. 

"  The  largest  human  ovules  I  have  seen  and  manipulated,"  sajrs  Itischoff, 
"did  not  exceed  the  tenth  of  a  tine,  being  barely  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye." 
When  placed  under  a  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  an  exterior  envelope, 
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called  the  tnteiline  membratie  (Cost*),  Iratuparent  tone,  cortical  men^ranr,  or 
chorion  (Baer),  of  &  aubatance  aptly  compared  to  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  aod  desig- 
nated as  the  Titellos,  aod  of  SDOther  vesicle  (placed 
'''K  *^  withtn  the  latter)  called  the  germinal  veticU. 

"  A     Vilelline  membrane. — If  the  OTule  be  exa- 

mmed  by  a  magnifying  glass  of  sufficient  power, 
an  obscure  sphere  will  be  brought  into  view,  sur- 
rounded by  a  lai^  clear  ring,  the  nature  of  which 
It  IS  difficult  to  malce  out.     M.  Coete  haa  given  the 
name  of  the  vitelline  membrane  to  this  ring.     It  is 
evidently  a  thick  membrane,  the  external  and  in- 
ternal outlines  of  which  assume  the  appearance  of 
two  circular   lines  encloeing  a  transparent  ring. 
A  Ho^fc™*^  H»«.  OTuta.      Many  persons  have  merely  considered  it  aa  a  layer 
«.  TbtTiuuiMiiwiiibnD^oTinu-  of  albumen  Burrouuding  the  yolk,  but  any  one  may 
panntuD*.   ■.  Ttu  fiuno^ m  ,oik.   easilv  convince  himself  that  it  is  at  least  a  resistiDK 
pnoiui  TMioi*.    D.  Th»  r^i-i   membrane,  by  cuttmg  the  ovule,  or  by  compressmg 
■p^  itby  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  compressor; 

"for  after  proceeding  in  this  manner,"  says  Bischofi,  "there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  transparent  tone  is  an  elastic,  thick,  hyaline,  and  transparent  mem- 
brane, without  a  determinate  texture." 

Though  entirely  deetitute  of  cells  and  vessels,  it  is  neverthelees  a  living  enve- 
lope ;  because,  as  soon  as  the  oviim  in  the  mammalia  arrives  in  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  it  becomes  the  seat  of  an  active  vegetation,  uid  produces  villosities  which 
ate  more  or  less  runi£ed.  The  latter,  as  they  become  developed,  insinuate  them- 
selves ioto  the  tisBoe  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  and  thus  attach  the  ovum 
to  the  place  which  it  is  to  occupy  for  the  future. 

The  viteiliDe  membrane  is  entirely  closed,  and  preseota,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Barry,  neither  slit  nor  circular  opening,  whereby  the  spermatic  animalculse 
might  find  entrance  into  its  cavity.     (Coete.) 

B.  Yolk  or  VileUiu.'-^'Tb.e  cavity  of  the  vitelline  membrane  is  occupied,  in 
great  measure,  by  agranular  liquid,  that  does  not  adhered  the  exterior  envelope, 
and  even  escapes  from  it  readily  when  the  latter  is  broken. 

According  to  Bischoff,  the  yolk  of  the  human  ovum  is  formed  of  a  coherent, 
indistinctly  granular,  transparent,  and  riscoos  mass,  which  does  not  run  out  when 
the  egg  is  cut  or  crushed;  each  portion  of  the  lone  reserving  its  particular  seg- 
ment or  yolk,  or  the  latter  escaping  altogether. 

"In  certain  cases,"  says  he,  "t^  vitelline  granulations  are  not  united  in  a 
siagle  mass.  I  have  seen  the  yolk  divided  in  two,  and,  on  one  occasion,  into  five 
parta  of  different  volume." 

The  vitelluB  usually  fills  the  interior  of  the  sone  completely,  and  has  the  same 
form,  but  sometimes  the  vitelline  sphere  is  smaller  than  that  destined  to  receive 
it.  Some  authors  likewise  believe  that  a  very  delicate  membrane  exists,  which 
encloses  »ud  unites  the  yolk  in  a  single  mass;  but  Messrs.  Coate  and  Bischoff 
agree  in  rejecting  the  existence  of  this,  and  contend  that  the  granula^ons  of  the 
vitcUus  are  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  transparent  lone,  which  forms  ite  sole 
and  only  envelope. 
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C.  Germinal  Veiide. — In  the  midst  of  this  yeUow  body,  in  very  young  girls, 
or  on  one  of  the  neighboring  points  of  the  peripheral  envelope  in  the  matured 
OTules,  a  small,  perfectly  transparent,  and  colorless  vesicle  is  seen  like  a  clear 
8pot|  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  a  deeper  yellow.  Purkinje  had  described  it  in 
the  eggs  of  birds,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  it,  but  M.  Coste  is  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  having  first  demonstrated  its  existence  in  the  ovum  of  mammiferae,  and 
of  thus  having  established  the  perfect  identity  between  the  latter  and  the  egfi;  of 
birds.  This  ia  the  vesicle  of  Purkinje,  or  the  germinal  vesicle.  It  is  slightly 
oval,  and  consists  of  a  very  delicate,  transparent,  and  colorless  membrane,  which 
encloses  a  liquid  that  is  frequently  as  limpid  and  transparent  as  itself,  though  it 
sometimes  contains  a  few  granules.  Notwithstanding  its  extreme  tenuity,  this 
vesicle  still  offers  a  certain  consistence,  since  it  has  been  seen  intact,  after  leaving 
the  ovule,  and  being  completely  separated  from  the  granular  liquid  in  which  it 
was  placed. 

It  is  always  very  small,  and  scarcely  measures  the  sixtieth  of  a  line  in  diameter. 

D.  The  Germinal  gpoL — ^If  the  germinal  vesicle  be  attentively  observed,  un 
obscure  rounded  spot  will  be  seen  on  some  part  of  its  periphery ;  this  was  first 
discovered  by  Wagner,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  germinal  »pot  It  seems  to 
be  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  fine  small  granules,  or  little  globules,  the  obscure 
hue  of  which  is  brought  out  by  the  clear  contents  of  the  vesicle.  Wagner  has 
sometimes  met  with  two,  or  even  more,  germinal  spots  in  the  mammiferee. 

Before  fecundation,  therefore,  the  ovule  is  composed:  1st,  of  an  exterior  en- 
velope, the  vitelline  membrane,  or  transparent  zone;  2d,  of  a  vitellus,  or  yolk, 
contained  in  this  vesicle;  3d,  of  a  little  vesicle  enclosed  in  the  first  and  swim- 
ming in  the  vitelline  fluid — the  germinal  vesicle ;  4th,  and  lastly,  of  the  germinal 
spot. 


CHAPTER    III. 

OF  THE   ORGANS   OF  GENERATION. 

ARTICLE    I. 

OF  THE   MOlilFIOATIONS   UNDERGONE  BY   THE    OVARIAN   VESICLES. 

The  Graafian  vesicles,  which  were  barely  visible  in  the  young  girl,  although 
they  may  be  shown  to  exist  immediately  after  birth,  are  destined  to  undergo  in 
the  adult  female  a  considerable  development.  Until  the  age  of  puberty  they  are 
of  small  sise,  and  concealed  in  the  centre  of  the  stroma ;  but  at  this  epoch,  some 
fif^n  to  twenty  of  them,  which  appear  more  advanced  than  the  others,  increase 
in  size,  and  approach  the  external  surface  of  the  ovary.  At  the  time  when  the 
young  girl  becomes  nubile,  one  of  the  latter  vesicles  seems  to  have  received  a 
great  increase  of  vitality ;  it  undergoes  a  remarkable  hypertrophy,  and  forms  a 
projection  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary ;  this  projection  becomes  greater  and 
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greater  until  ai^r  soine  days  h  forma  a  tumor  of  tlie  size  of  a  cherry,  or  even  of 
a  email  out,  upoa  the  ovariaa  surface. 

This  considerable  augmentattoD  of  size  is  due  to  the  distension  of  the  vails  of 
the  vesicle  bj  an  iacrcased  secretioQ  of  the  fluid  which  it  contains.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  development  proceeds,  the  walls  of  the  vesicle  become  thin  and  trans- 
parent; the  ressels  which  supply  thein  being  compressed  by  the  dilatation,  lose 
their  volume  and  become  obliterated  and  atrophied,  especially  upon  the  point  of 
cnlmination,  where  the  resistance  is  least.  When  at  last  it  has  amved  at  its  full 
development,  the  ovarian  capsule  appears  to  remain  gtatiouary,  until  an  over- 
excitement,  produced  either  by  the  maturity  of  the  ovule,  or  by  sexual  inter- 
course, occasions  its  rupture^  (Goste.)  Then,  the  wells  of  the  vesicle,  although 
more  and  more  distended,  begin  to  lose  their  transparency,  on  account  of  the 
hemorrhage  which  ensues.  This  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  production  of  small 
eitravaeationi  upon  the,  as  yet,  entire  walls  of  the  vesicle,  though  most  frequently 
&  true  effusion  takes  place  within  the  cavity.  The  effused  blood  and  the  super- 
abundant secretion  increase  still  more  the  distension  of  the  wslls,  which  is  finally 
carried  so  far  that  rupture  becomes  imminent,  and  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  at 
the  most  projecting  part  of  the  tumor,  the  point  where  it  is  about  to  ensue.  This 
point  is  generally  indicated  by  a  small  reddish  spot,  of  about  a  line  in  extent, 
produced  by  a  strong  injection,  or  even  by  a  slight  effu«on  of  blood  in  the  tex- 

Fig.  23.  Fig.  23. 
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ture  of  the  walls  of  the  veucle.  (Raciborsky.)  The  thinned  walls  finally  give 
way  and  tear  gradually;  the  membranes  of  the  vesicle  itself  being  the  first  to 
yield,  and  after  them  the  peritoneal  layer.  As  a  consequence  of  this  rupture, 
the  ovule  is  expelled,  and  carries  along  with  it  a  part  of  the  granular  contents  of 
the  vesicle ;  it  enters  the  Pallopian  tube,  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  which  !a 

'  This  6f;iirc,  borron-cd  froai  M.  Raciborak;.  U  the  exact  copj  ot  a  prcpiiralioa  which  be 
bad  the  kindness  to  Ebon'  me.  But  since  tbat  lime  (1843)  I  have  never  mel  with  bo  enor- 
moii^lj  developed  a  vesicle,  and  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  this  great  site  is  ralher 
paibologicHi  than  normal. 
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prepared  to  receive  it,  and  after  traversing  its  canal  arrives  at  a  later  period  in 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

The  walls  of  the  follicle  collapse  afler  the  rupture,  and  its  cavity  becomes  filled 
with  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  which  is  found  fluid  or  coagulated  according  to 
the  time  at  which  the  examination  is  made. 

The  walls  of  the  torn  vesicle  contract  gradually,  and  the  clot,  which  sometimes 
at  first  is  the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  is  slowly  absorbed;  the  originally  spacious 
cavity  diminishes,  the  margins  of  the  rupture  approximate,  so  as  even  to  become 
united  occasionally  by  cicatrization,  and  order  is  finally  restored. 

The  evolution  just  described,  which  is  terminated  by  the  rupture  of  a  vesicle 
and  the  spontaneous  expulsion  of  an  ovule,  is  not  an  isolated  fact;  on  the^con- 
tniy,  it  excites  numerous  sympathies  in  the  remainder  of  the  generative  appa- 
ratus and  throughout  the  organism  of  the  female.  We  shall  first  study  the  gene- 
rative organs  and  the  modifications  which  they  undergo  before,  during,  and  after 
this  evolution. 

The  ovaryj  which  produces  the  hypei:trophied  vesicle,  is  notably  enlarged.  It 
is  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  its  vascular  apparatus  is  remarkably  congested. 

The  FaUopian  tube  itself  shares  in  the  congestion,  being  often  of  a  violet-red 
eolor,  especially  at  its  fimbriated  extremity,  which  has  a  sort  of  velvety  appear- 
ance. It  is  also  endowed  at  this  epoch  with  a  special  erethism,  in  virtue  of 
which  it  applies  its  floating  extremity  upon  the  ovary,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
receive  the  ovule  and  conduct  it  into  its  cavity. 

The  uterus  undergoes  such  important  changes  that,  before  the  discovery  of 
spontaneous  ovulation,  it  was  erroneously  supposed  to  play  the  principal  part  in 
the  phenomena  which  we  are  about  to  study.  I  shall  continue  to  draw  from  the 
beautiful  works  of  M.  Coste,  from  which  I  have  already  borrowed  so  freely  in 
the  preparation  of  this  chapter,  the  principal  features  of  the  ensuing  description. 

Whilst  the  ovarian  vesicle  is  undergoing  the  rapid  evolution  which  wc  have 
just  described,  the  vascular  apparatus  of  the  womb  becomes  developed  and  in- 
jected in  an  unusual  manner ;  immediately  beneath  the  delicate  layer  of  epithe- 
lium which  covers. the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  it  forms  in  particular 
elegant  reticulations,  with  irregular,  lozenge-shaped  intervals,  surrounding  the 
orifice  of  each  of  the  numerous  glandular  tubes  of  which  this  membrane  is  almost 
entirely  composed.  This  network  is  so  fine  as  to  give  a  violet  hue  of  greater  or 
less  intensity  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  womb,  and  is  formed  of  very  delicate 
venous  ramuscles.  The  utricular  glands  increase  perceptibly  in  size,  and  the 
muscular  structure  of  the  uterus,  in  consequence  of  the  congestion  which  it 
ondergoes,  acquires  greater  extension,  is  of  a  more  lively  red  color,  and  becomes 
more  spongy  and  supple.  The  entire  volume  of  the  organ  is  increased,  the  neck 
is  tumefied,  and  its  orifice  narrower ;  the  lips  of  the  os  tincsB  are  warmer  and 
their  color  deeper. 

The  mucous  membrane,  in  consequence  of  this  development  of  its  vessels,  and 
especially  of  the  glandules  of  which  it  is  composed,  has  its  thickness  so  much  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  uterine  cavity,  as  to  be  thrown^  in  a  great 
many  subjects,  into  soft,  projecting  folds  or  circumvolutions,  which  are  so  pressed 
together  as  to  leave  no  vacant  space  in  the  cavity  of  the  organ.  M.  Ooile-  IlM 
several  wombs  in  his  possession,  whose  mucous  membranes 
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poiDls,  from  two  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  still,  to  whatever  de- 
gree the  hypertrophy  may  be  carried,  it  never  presents  the  floating  villi  which 
Biter  and  Weber  thought  they  had  obaerred ;  neither,  except  in  some  patholo- 
gical cases,  does  it  ever  esbibit  tbe  pseudo-membrBnous  exudation  which  is  ac- 
knowledged by  almost  all  physiologists.     (See  Deciduous  Membrane.) 

This  great  vascularity  t^  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  high  vascular  oon- 
gesUon  which  the  entire  otgau  undergoes,  is  at  first  accompanied  with  the  exuda- 
tion of«  few  drops  of  blood,  which  by  admixture  below  with  the  vaginal  mucus, 
which  is  itself  at  this  period  increased  both  in  quaatily  and  fluidity,  communi- 
cates to  it  at  first  a  rosy,  and  then  a  light  reddish  hue.  After  two  or  three  days, 
a  flcST  of  blood,  derived  pnncipally  from  the  superficial  network  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  escapes  through  the  neck  and  mingles  with  the  vaginal  secretions. 
Henceforth,  the  effii»on  presents  all  the  characters  of  a  true  hemorrhage. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chief  source  of  this  hemorrhage  is  the  super- 
ficial Tasonlar  network  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  and  in  women  who  have  died 
at  this  period  the  blood  may  be  seen  to  transude  through  microscopic  fissures. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  true  exhalation  of  blood  like  that  of  epistaxis. 

The  flow  preserves  the  same  characters  during  the  two  or  three,  be  they  more 
or  leas,  days  of  its  durstiou ;  then,  as  the  quantity  of  blood  diminishes,  it  re- 
sumes gradually  the  mucous  and  serous  characters  peculiar  to  the  vaginal  secre- 
tion. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  deter- 
miue    precisely   at    what    moment 
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during  the  flow  of  blood  the  rup- 
ture of  the  Graafian  vesicle  takes 
place.  The  result  of  numerous 
autopsies  admits  of  the  supposition 
that  this  moment  is  variable,  and 
the  cunouB  experiments  of  M.  Coete 
leave  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
influence  which  venereal  excite- 
ment is  capable  of  exerting  upon 
it;  this  influence  is  so  great,  that  it 
may  determine  the  rupture  of  an 
hypertrophied  vesicle,  which,  with- 
out sexual  intercourse,  would  have 
remained  intact  for  scverxl  days 
longer.  However,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted, as  a  general  rate,  that  the 
rupture  occurs  during  the  last  days 
of  the  flow. 

The  series  of  phenomena  of  which 
°™j  the  ovary  is  the  seat,  is  not  tenni- 
■par  ot  nated  by  the  rapture  of  the  vesicle. 
laPai^  and  it  remains  for  us  to  state  what 
becomes  of  its  walls  after  the  ex- 
pubioD  of  the  ovule. 
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Or  THE  CoRPiiRA  LuTEA. — Imiiiedialelj  after  the  rupture  of  the  Graafian 
veeiclv  ui<l  theuutiHi-ijUODt  expulsion  of  the  ovule,  an  efiusion  of  blood.  ucc«rdiiig 
to  tome,  and  of  pitutic  lympb,  accordiug  to  others,  lakes  place  into  the  emptied 
emr'ay;  mureorcr,  the  wulls,  which  were  greatly  distended,  retmct  stroDgly 
upon  the  effused  matter,  aud  form  with  it  a  more  or  le«B  compact  mass,  which 
ftft«r  a  time  iiBaniues  an  orange-yellow  color.  From  this  lutler  circuinatunce,  the 
tumor  has  acituired  tlic  name  of  the  yellino  hwli/,  or  corjrus  Ititeum. 

Attlinugh  for  a  long  time  considered  by  nearly  every  uutbor  as  an  irrefragable 
|mof  uf  a  pruvioiu  coiiceptiun,  it  is  at  prusent  well  known  that  thw  body  may 
exin  in  s  virgin  girl,  provided  she  bos  previouxiy  meu.ttruuted. 

Vory  different  opinions  have  bien  [ironiulpitt'd  as  to  the  mode  of  formation  of 
jrvllow  body,  aa  also  in  regard  to  the  precise  period  ut  which  it  commences, 
^aoording  to  llobert  Lee,  the  mass  of  this  body  is  formed  exteriorly,  uroand  the 
capsule  of  the  vesicle,  and  consequently  it  hax  intimate  conuections  with 
'iitn  etruwu ;  but  this  opiniim  is  inadmi^aible.  Montgomery  and  Patterson 
ill  thu  an  effiuion  of  blood,  or  of  a  yullowish  albuminoua  matter,  whivh  con- 
•dtutM  the  corpus  luteum,  takes  place  between  the  internal  and  the  external 
BMjubrutes  of  the  Gnufiitn  vesicle ;  whence  the  yellow  body  will  have  ita  inner 
Gmb  lined  witli  the  internal  membrane  of  the  veiiicle. 

FriNB  the  obiturvBtiouif  of  Baer  and  Valentin,  the  yellow  body  results  from  the 
bypertraphy,  or  a  kind  of  puffing  up,  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  vesicle, 
wkidi  llirowg  out  a  apoiries  of  vascular  procesMeit  that  serve  to  fill  up  the  whole 
emntj  uf  the  fijilicle,  excepting  at  the  part  occupied  by  the  ovule.  In  the  latter 
view,  Ht  well  na  in  that  entertained  by  Montgomery,  the  development  of  the 
MVpiu  InUnm  will  aid  In  rupturing  the  vesicle,  by  the  distension  it  produces, 
and  will  »onn  after  det«rmine  the  expulsion  of  the  ovule,  by  pressing  it  gradually 
to  wards  the  thinnest  part. 

B>iih  Rnppow  that  tho  eorput  (uleum  is  completely  developed  when  the  vesi- 
cular rupture  and  the  discharge  of  the  ovule  take  place,  which,  however,  appears 
kltogother  inadmiMible  to  me.  I  am  convinced  lo  the  contrary,  from  the  spcci- 
mena  which  M.  Kacibomky  has  had  the  kindness  to  show  nic.  In  a  female,  who 
died  during  ueiintruation.  I  was  enabled  to  prove  the  recent  rupture  of  a  vesicle 
Uiat  was  very  much  hypertrophiod  ;  ita  cavity,  however,  did  not  contain  a  yellow 
body.  This  does  not.  tliercfore,  precede  the  rupture  of  the  vesicle.  In  my 
(ipinion.  M.  Kaciborsky  has  perfectly  described  the  phenomena,  consecutive  to 
tliis  rupturu.  !n  thit  interesting  treatise  published  by  him  (De  la  I\»tle perlodiqw. 
dut  tt$  FmTnf  et  if*  Mammi/iret,  IS44 ) ;  and  as  his  opinions  are  not  as  yet 
v«ry  widely  disaeminated,  it  may  prove  u^ieful  to  publish  them  in  this  work. 

''  If  tho  oviuies  be  examinod  eight,  ten.  or  twelve  days  ai'ter  the  oessation  of 
the  meuittrua]  discharge,  a  small,  rounded  tumefaction,  surmounted  by  a  re<l  spot 
tike  an  ecchymosia.  and  presenting  in  its  centre  a  slight  linear  fissure,  will  be 
(baud  nn  the  aorface  of  one  of  these  organs.  The  margins  of  the  fissure  are 
s^plutinsied.even  this  early,  in  the  majority  of  cases;  but  it  is  still  eaay  tosepa- 
raie  tbem  by  using  lateral  iractitAs.  If  the  ovary  be  then  opened  at  the  ecohy- 
wwed  spot,  the  interior  will  exhibit  a  pouch,  already  smaller  than  the  cavity  of 
tbe  rmicle  before  the  rupture,  but  entirely  filled  by  u  clot  of  blood,  which,  when 
fil»oed  in  alcohol,  has  the  consistence  uf  a  fiolid  body,  though  somewhat  spongy 
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in  its  natore.  The  clot  is  nstially  about  the  size  of  a  medium  cherry  (see  Fig. 
23),  and  may  be  nised  from  ite  cavity  without  difficulty.  The  parietes  of  the 
vesicle  exhibit,  at  this  period,  a  yellowish  hue,  that  disappears  id  spirits  of  wine- 
The  surface  of  the  internal  membrane  is  at  once  slightly  plaited  and  downy ;  the 
plaiting  being  produced  after  the  rupture  of  the  Tcsicle,  by  the  rapid  contraction 
of  the  highly  elastic  eitemal  membrane,  thus  throwing  the  internal  one,  which 
„.     .,  is  devoid  of  such  elasticity,  into  folds.     The  re- 

Fig-  25.  J    1         ,  ■  n     1  . 

traction  is  arrested  by  the  reeist^nce  oi  the  clot, 
then  the  folds,  that  existed  on  the  internal  mem- 
brane, disappear  in  consequence  of  the  reciprocal 
adherence,  and  the  cavity  diminishes.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  moat  soluble  molecules  of  the  ciot 
1  absorbed,  and  then  a  further  retraction  of  the 
external  tunic  takes  place.  The  internal  one,  con- 
tinoally  forced  to  follow  the  diminution  of  the  clot, 
and  to  become  moulded  upon  it,  forms  anew  a  cer- 
tain number  of  folds,  which  are  lost  in  a  similar 
manner  by  adhering '  to  each  other,  and  thus  dimi- 
„  ,  „        ,_,.,..     nishing  the  surftce    of    the   internal   membrane, 

ud  (hnrtic  Iks  nrpu  iniaani  M  1  Afterwards,  a  new  absorption  of  soluble  parts,  a 
MrMnRM^oCiuderaUipDoot.  further  retraction  of  the  tunics,  afresh  diminution 
of  the  cavity,  &e.  &c.  Whence,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  the  only  remnant  of  the 
pouch,  that  could  once  have  conUioed  a  email  cheny,  is  but  a  little  spot,  that 
would  hardly  enclose  its  st«ne."    (See  Fig.  25.) 

The  internal  tunic  of  the  vesicle  becomes  hypertrophied  whilst  undergoing  the 
forced  plaiting,  caused  by  the  ineesaant  retraction  of  the  external  one,  thus  ooo- 
stituting  a  radiated  mass,  which,  from  the  imbibition  of  the  coloring  principles 
of  the  blood,  assumes  a  veiy  characteristic  orange-yellow  color. 

This  coloration  is  not  produced,  as  M.  Montgomery  and  several  others  sup- 
posed, from  the  deposit  of  a  substance  of  new  formation,  either  externally  to,  or 
within  the  vesicle,  or  between  the  two  tunica  that  constitute  its  walls,  but  is 
simply  the  result  of  imbibition.  Finally,  the  absorption  of  the  clot  being  com- 
plete, the  two  opposed  walls  of  the  pouch,  in  time,  approach  each  other,  and 
thenceforth  form  merely  a  single  skte-colured  line.  The  vesicular  cavities  are 
reduced  to  this  condition  in  from  four  to  six  months. 

Both  M.  Coste  and  M.  Raoiborsky  acknowledge  the  folding  of  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  vesicle,  hut  the  theory  of  the  former  in  relation  to  it  differs  so 
much  from  that  of  the  latter  as  to  make  it  our  duty  to  explain  it  briefly. 

Immediately  after  its  mpture,  the  ovarian  follicle  becomes  filled  with  a  gela- 
tioiform  matter,  which  often  receives  a  red  colar  from  the  blood  which  escapes 
from  a  few  opened  vessels ;  the  matter  itself  assumes  at  a  later  period  a  greater 
conaistoncy.  By  the  spontaneous  retraction  of  the  walla,  as  we  have  already  ex- 
plained, the  internal  layer  ia  promptly  thrown  into  folds,  snd  the  rugse  which 
result  from  this  rapid  retraction  of  the  externaMayer  are  so  numerous,  so  promi- 
nent, and  so  compact,  as  to  bear  some  reacmhliince  to  the  circumvolutiooa  of  the 
brain.  (See  Fig.  26).  Contemporaneously  with  this  folding,  the  internal  layer 
becomes  hypertrophied  and  inflamed ;  it  BSsumes  a  red  color,  and  encroaches 
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more  and  more  upon  the  cavity  which  it  finally  fills,  just  as  though  it  had  given 
liae  to  granulations.  Ere  long^  however,  the  plastic  matter  which  at  first  filled 
the  follicle,  having  been  gradually  absorbed,  the  juxtaposed  circumvolutions  con- 
tract intimate -adhesions  witli  each  other,  and  the  replete  follicle  forms  a  large 
tomor  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary. 

Long  before  the  folds  or  circumvolutions  which  tend  to  fill  up  the  cavity  of 
the  ruptured  follicle  are  so  tumefied  as  to  come  into  contact,  their  tissue  loses 
the  inflammatory  redness  which  it  at  first  possessed.  But  as  M.  Coste  does  not 
reoogniie  the  formation  of  a  clot  of  blood  in  the  vesicular  cavity,  he  cannot  admit 
with  M.  Raciborsky  that  the  yellow  hue  of  the  mass  just  described  is  due  to  the 
imbibition  of  its  coloring  matter.  On  the  ci^ntrary,  he  considers  the  color  to  be 
due  simply  to  the  nature  of  the  molecular  granules  which  enter  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  internal  layer.  These  granules,  he  says,  are  remarkable  not  only 
from  their  number,  but  on  account  of  their  light  yellow  hue.  Therefore,  as  after 
the  folding  of  the  internal  tunic,  they  are  both  very  numerous  and  very  com- 
pactly bestowed,  the  yellow  tinge,  which  is  very  light  for  each  taken  separately, 
becomes  deep  for  the  entire  mass. 

The  two  opinions  may  therefore  be  recapitulated  thus :  1.  Effusion  of  a  coagu- 
lable  fluid,  which  is  blood,  according  to  M.  Raciborsky,  and  plastic  lymph,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Coste.  2.  Folding,  and  progressive  hypertrophy  of  the  internal 
tunic.  3.  Yellow  coloration  of  the  latter,  either  by  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood  (Raciborsky);  or  by  the  condensation  of  the  molecular  granules  of  the 
internal  layer  (Coste).  These  two  theories,  which  include  nearly  all  the  others, 
yet  differ  upon  an  important  point.  According  to  MM.  Raciborsky,  Pouchet, 
DaltoUy  Sus.j  there  is  at  first  an  effusion  of  fluid  blood,  which  soon  forms  a  clot  of 
greater  or  less  density;  M.  Coste,  on  the  contrary ,  regards  this  effusion  of  blood 
as  pathological,  or,  at  most,  as  an  exceptional  occurrence.  It  is  truly  difficult  to 
comprehend  why  there  should  be  this  divergence  of  opinion  in  regard  to  a  fact 
which  ought  to  be  so  easily  determined ;  therefore,  without  wishing  to  decide  the 
question ,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  in  the  numerous  cases 
which  we  have  had  occasion  to  examine,  we  have  always  found  either  fiuid  blood, 
or  a  clot,  within  the  ruptured  vesicle.  We  may  also  add,  that  the  fluid  or  coagu- 
lated condition  of  the  blood,  did  not  appear  to  us  to  be  always  in  relation  with 
the  age  of  the  corpus  luteum. 

Whatever  be  the  fate  of  the  ovule  after  its  expulsion,  whether  it  receive,  or 
not,  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  seminal  fluid,  the  remains  of  the  torn  capsule 
always  undergo  the  primary  changes  described  above. 

As  the  formation  of  corpora  lutea  always  follow  the  rupture  of  a  Graafian 
vesicle,  and  as  this  rupture  is  most  frequently  spontaneous,  it  is  evident  that 
medical  jurists  have  committed  an  error  in  regarding  their  existence  in  the  ovary 
as  a  certain  indication  of  an  anterior  fecundation ;  but  some  modern  physiolo- 
gists have  also  been  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  study  of  the  corpora  lutea  could 
have  no  medico-legal  importance  whatever;  for,  although  the  supervention  of 
pregnancy  modifies  the  corpora  lutea  in  no  respect  at  the  commencement  of  their 
formation,  it  exercises  an  incontestable  influence  upon  their  ulterior  development. 
M.  Coste,  who  has  followed  their  evolution  step  by  step  in  the  two  cases,  has 
derived  from  his  attentive  observation  sufficient  means  of  distinguishing  a  corpus 
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lutenm  Gncceeding  to  a  pregnaDCj,  from  one  pertaining  to  a  female  who  has  not 
eanceiTed. 

Not  less  than  a  month,  sajs  he,  is  required  in  a  pregnant  womon  for  the  filling 
up  of  the  foUiole,  and  the  comraencement  of  adhesion  between  the  folds ;  and 
fort;  days,  nearly,  will  have  elapsed,  before  the  connectioDs  are  firmly  esta- 
blished. At  this  time,  their  aHemblage  forms  a  oompaot  and  resisting  tnmor, 
of  nearly  an  inch  in  its  longest  diameter,  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  its 
shortest  (Fig.  26).  Having  thus  arrived  at  ita  maiimom,  it  remains  stationary 
for  some  time,  until  towsrd  the  end  of  the  third  month  its  period  of  dimiantion 
commences.  The  tumor  is  gradually  absorbed,  loses  it«  volume,  and  seems  to 
enter  again  into  the  organ  npon  the#urface  of  which  it  had  been  raised;  at  the 
same  time  it  beoomes  more  compact,  denser,  and  more  shining.  In  the  course 
of  the  fonrth  month  it  is  nearly  one-third,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth,  nearly 
one-half  smaller.  From  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  month  it  will  have  lost  nearly 
two-thirds  of  ita  volume ;  still,  however,  it  forms  after  labor  a  tubercle  of  not  less 
than  five-sixteenths  of  an  ioch  in  dismeter.  The  latter  now  diminishes  with 
<«nsidcTKble  rapidity,  but  nearly  a  month  is  required  for  its  reduction  to  a  small 
and  hard  nnoleus  of  indefinite  duration.  There  is  nothing  absolute,  however,  in 
the  rate  of  retn^ressiou  of  tbis  phenomenon.  For,  as  in  soms  women  who  died 
between  the  sixth  and  eighth  month  of  their  pregnancy,  the  corpora  lutea  were 
fvund  as  volnmi&ona  as  in  others  at  the  fourth  month,  so  evident  traces  of  it 
may  sometimes  be  discovered  several  months  after  labor. 

When  the  corpus  lateom  is  produced  under  other  influences  than  those  to 
which  impregnation  ^ves  rise,  ita  development,  adds  M.  Coste,  is  by  no  means 
so  great,  and  its  rate  of  diminution  is  more  rapid.  Whilst,  for  example,  from 
five  to  six  months  are  required  for  the  oomploUon  of  the  chief  modifications 
daring  pr^^ancy,  the  capsules  are  almost  entirely  e&oed  in  from  twenty-five  to 

Pig.  26. 


tht  ilztiL  month  of  finfiiuiBj. 


thirty  days,  in  women  who  have  not  been  impregnated.  The  phenomena  pre- 
.leutwl  at  the  commencement,  in  the  last  case,  are  the  same  as  in  the  former,  bnt 
lh«  vesicles  suddenly  soPten,  and  are  frequently  entirely  absorbed  bofijro  the  dr- 
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ciunvolations  of  the  internal  layer  have  acquired  sufficient  derelopment  to  come 
in  contact,  or  to  contract  adhesions.  M.  Coste  has  never  known  the  corpora  lutea 
of  a  non-pregnant  female,  who  had  died  suddenly,  to  resemble  those  observed  in 
the  second  or  third  month  of  pregnancy;  they  have  neither  the  size  nor  the  den- 
sity of  the  latter  (Fig.  26.)  In  a  word,  adds  the  learned  embryologist,  a  corpus 
Itttenm  which  is  as  large  as  the  ovary  itself,  which  forms  a  solid  and  resisting 
tmnor,  exhibiting  upon  section  the  capsule  of  the  ruptured  vesicle  filled  with 
the  strongly-adherent  internal  circumvolutions,  must  belong  to  a  pregnant  female. 
If  the  circumvolutions  are  but  feebly  united,  having  between  them  a  layer  of 
plastic  matter  which  serves  as  a  medium  of  adhesion,  the  corpus  luteum  corre- 
sponds to  the  second  month  of  pregnancy;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  circumvolu- 
tions are  blended  into  a  compact  mass,  preserving  at  the  same  time  a  size  similar 
to  the  preceding,  it  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  a  woman  who  had  died 
toward  the  end  of  the  third  month  of  gestation. 

From  this  time  the  mass  becomes  more  and  more  compact,  remains  stationary 
for  a  while,  and  then  tends  to  decrease  until  the  end  of  gestation. 

We  have  represented  in  the  same  plate,  several  corpora  lutea  resulting  from 
menstruation,  together  with  others  observed  at  a  more  or  less  advanced  period  of 
pregnancy.  By  comparing  the  physical  differences  presented  in  the  two  cases, 
we  may  readily  appreciate  the  truth  of  the  observations  just  stated.  For  Figures 
3,  4,  5,  and  6, 1  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  my  learned  master,  M.  Rayer. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  I. 

Fig.  1.  a  a.  Corpus  luteum  four  weeks  after  menstruation. 

Fig.  2.  Corpus  luteum  thirty  days  after  menstruatioik. 

Fig.  3.  Represents  the  ovary  of  a  young  woman,  who,  after  passing  the  night  with 
her  lover,  committed  suicide  by  throwing  herself  from  the  third  story ;  death  took 
place  twenty-four  hours  after,  a.  Small  rupture  produced  by  the  bursting  of  the 
vesicle. 

Fig.  4.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  same  ovary  showing  the  interior  of  the  vesicle. 

Fig.  5.  Represents  the  ovary  of  a  non-primiparous  woman,  who  died  in  the  fifth 
month  of  pregnancy,  of  pneumonia  complicated  with  abortion. 

Fig.  6.  Ovary  of  a  woman  twenty  years  of  age,  who  died  in  the  ninth  month  of 
gestation. 

In  reviewing  the  facts  whose  history  we  have  just  traced,  we  see  that  towards 
the  age  of  puberty,  the  ovary  becomes  the  seat  of  an  active  congestion,  and,  it 
might  be  said,  of  a  new  vitality;  all  the  living  powers  of  the  organ  seem  to  be 
concentrated  upon  one  of  the  Graafian  vesicles,  which  suddenly  assumes  a  con- 
siderable development,  and  in  so  doing,  raises  the  envelope  of  the  ovary,  and  forms 
a  tumor,  which  is  superadded  to  the  organ.  The  walls  of  the  vesicle  become 
weaker  and  weaker  as  their  distension  increases,  until  they  finally  give  way;  in 
consequence  of  the  rupture,  the  ovule  is  expelled  and  carries  with  it  a  portion  of 
the  granular  fluid  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  This  expulsion  constitutes  the 
phenomenon  known  of  latter  time  as  i^^xmtaneoiu  ovulation.  The  void  left  in  the 
vesicle  is  soon  filled  with  blood  and  a  gelatinous  matter,  which  is  secreted  by  the 
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inteinal  walls  of  the  follicle;  the  inner  membrane  of  the  latter  becomes  hyper- 
trophied  and  thrown  into  folds  by  the  retraction  of  the  external  tunic,  and  soon 
constitutes  the  corpus  luteum. 

As  accessory  phenomena,  it  is  known  that  the  uterus  and  its  annexes  partici- 
pate to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  ovarian  activity,  and  we  have  briefly  de- 
scribed the  peculiarities  which  they  present  during  the  accomplishment  of  the 
process;  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  it  in  future.  Our  attention  should, 
however,  be  first  directed  to'  the  great  resemblance  between  this  succession  of 
physiological  acts,  and  the  series  of  phenomena  which  comparative  physiology 
and  anatomy  have  shown  to  take  place  in  mammalia  at  the  rutting  season.  In 
them  likewise,  the  approach  of  the  male  is  not  necessary  to  the  discharge  of 
the  ovule,  and  the  spontaneous  ovulation  is  accompanied  with  almost  identical 
changes  in  the  genital  organs,  and  manifests  its  influence  upon  the  entire  or- 
ganism by  the  same  assemblage  of  phenomena.  In  the  human  female,  as  in 
the  mammalia  and  birds,  the  spontaneous  ovulation,  accompanied  with  the  same 
cortege  of  symptoms,  occurs  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals.  In  the  rabbit,  it  is 
the  tumefaction  and  almost  varicose  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the  vulva.  To 
this  coloring  and  tumefaction  is  added,  in  the  bitch,  an  odorous  secretion,  which 
allures  the  males,  and  puts  them  upon  the  track  of  the  females.  Finally,  in 
monkeys,  a  more  or  less  abundant  hemorrhage  occurs,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
macaqufe  and  the  cynocephake,  coincides  with  so  monstrous  a  swelling  of  the 
vulva,  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  surrounding  parts  are  infiltrated  as  though  in- 
flamed in  consequence  of  the  sting  of  bees.  We  shall  study  hereafter  the  pecu- 
liarities of  these  returns  in  the  human  species. 

The  vesicular  evolution,  accompanied  with  the  array  of  phenomena  just  de- 
scribed, is  reproduced  at  intervals  which  vary  for  different  animals,  but  in  the 
human  female  recurs  at  much  shorter  periods.  Every  month,  in  fact,  in  the 
normal  condition,  a  new  Graafian  vesicle  is  found  to  increase  in  size,  to  become 
excessively  distended,  and  finally  bursting  and  discharging  the  ovule,  to  become 
the  scat  of  the  successive  transformations  presented  by  the  corpus  luteum.  Every 
month,  therefore,  this  curious  phenomenon  of  spontaneous  ovulation  is  renewed; 
and  the  dark-colored  cicatricules  of  various  form,  which  are  observed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ovary  of  nubile  women,  give  rise  to  the  supposition  exclusive  of 
direct  observation,  that  the  operation  of  which  they  are  the  consequence  must 
have  recurred  a  great  number  of  times. 

Of  the  phenomena  which  we  have  just  described,  the  flow  of  blood  had,  until 
of  late  years,  chiefly  claimed  attention.  This  flow,  as  well  as  the  vesicular  evo- 
lution of  which  it  is  the  consequence;  occurs  for  the  first  time  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  fifteen  years,  and  is  afterward  periodically  renewed  every  month 
until  the  time  of  life  at  which  the  female  loses  her  aptitnde  for  fecundation,  that 
is  to  say.  until  she  attains  the  age  of  from  forty-five  to  fifty  years.  Known  under 
the  names  of  the  momth/^  «tcA*it^«s,  the  monihitetj  counes,  &c.,  this  periodical 
excretion  constitutes  menstruation ;  a  phenomenon  which,  though  doubtleas  of 
importance,  is  nevertheless  far  from  being  the  capital  fact  amongst  those  which 
we  have  studied,  for  it  may  be  absent,  without  the  vesicular  changes  being 
notably  affected  thereby,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  never  appears  without 
having  been  pn^ceded  and  accompanied  by  the  development  of  a  Graafian  vesicle. 
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It  18  therefore  a  secondary  phenomenon,  intimately  connected  with  those  which 
are  accomplished  in  the  ovary.  The  details  into  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  in 
reference  to  menstraation,  will  complete  the  history  of  the  ovarian  follicles. 


ARTICLE  II. 

OF    MENSTRUATION. 

Menstruation  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  penodical  flow  of  blood  from  the  genital 
parts,  having  its  source  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus.  Its  first  appearance,  which 
is  always  determined  by  the  ovarian  evolution  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  epiphe- 
oomena,  reveals  the  aptitude  of  the  female  for  fecundation,  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  earliest  signs  of  puberty  or  nubility ;  I  say  one  of  the  earliest  signs,  for  it 
very  rarely  occurs  suddenly,  and  without  having  been  preceded  by  precursory 
phenomena. 

These  phenomena  are  both  local  and  general.  The  first,  which  are  purely 
physical,  occur  more  especially  in  the  generative  organs.  Thus,  the  pubic  region 
becomes  covered  with  hair;  the  pelvis,  which  hitherto  differed  but  slightly  from 
that  of  the  male,  increases  in  size  in  every  direction,  and  gradually  assumes  the 
shape  which  we  have  indicated  as  peculiar  to  the  well-formed  woman;  the 
breasts  are  rapidly  developed,  and  the  nipple  is  more  projecting,  turgescent,  and 
sensitive ;  the  skin  which  surrounds  the  latter  is  also  of  a  darker  color  than  be- 
fore. The  outlines  of  the  body  at  the  same  time  become  rounded,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  abundance  and  more  harmonious  distribution  of  the  cellular 
tissue. 

These  physical  changes  are  rarely  found  unconnected  with  an  alteration  in  the 
moral  state  of  the  young  girl.  Her  voice  assumes  a  softer  tone,  her  looks  are 
more  timid,  and  often  embarrassed  in  the  presence  of  persons  with  whom  but  a 
few  months  previously,  she  had  sported  as  a  child.  She  experiences  desires, 
which  are  the  vague  expressions  of  the  development  of  the  senses,  which  she 
cannot  yet  understand.  A  melancholy  sadness,  and  a  taste  for  solitary  places 
congenial  to  reverie,  replace  the  boisterous  pleasures  of  childhood. 

The  congestion  which  precedes  the  hemorrhage  is  indicated  by  new  symptoms. 
The  young  girl  complains  of  lassitude,  of  a  sensation  of  swelling  and  tension  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  of  lumbar  and  sacral  pains,  of  weight  in  the  loins, 
of  heat  in  the  hypogastrium  and  peritoneum,  of  a  slight  itching  and  tumefaction 
in  the  genital  parts,  and  a  painful  swelling  of  the  breasts.  In  many  cases,  the 
excitement  of  the  genital  organs  is  so  great  as  to  produce  a  violent  general  re- 
action; and,  according  to  Boerhaave,  the  first  appearance  of  the  menses  is  accom- 
panied with  fever.  Strange  nervous  disturbances  not  unfrequently  occur,  and 
I  have  sometimes  observed  attacks  of  genuine  hysteria.  These  s3rmptom8  may 
last  from  one  to  eight  days,  and  are  followed  by  a  more  or  less  abundant  flow  of 
mucus;  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  this  becomes  mixed  with  a  little  blood,  and 
soon  gives  place  to  a  flow  of  almost  pure  blood.  The  hemorrhage  continues  for 
several  days;  then,  as  the  amount  of  blood  mingled  with  the  vaginal  mucosities 
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diminishes,  the  flow  becomes  less  colored,  and  after  resuming  the  characters  of 
the  vaginal  secretions,  ceases  entirely. 

Quite  frequently,  the  first  menstruation  takes  place  without  having  been  pre- 
ceded by  any  of  these  discomforts.  Sometimes  the  eruption  of  blood  occurs 
whilst  playing  or  dancing,  and  sometimes  during  sleep. 

In  most  young  girls,  the  eruption  returns  afler  the  lapse  of  a  month,  and  fol- 
lows subsequently  its  regular  periodical  course;  frequently,  however,  it  is  not 
until  after  three  or  four  periods,  and  sometimes  even  later,  that  the  courses  be- 
come regular.  At  other  times,  again,  a  long  interval  elapses  between  the  two 
first  menstruations :  thus,  M.  Raciborsky,  having  noticed  ihe  period  between  the 
two  first  menstrual  epochs  in  eighty-seven  females,  found  that  in  all  but  fifly- 
eight,  more  than  a  month  elapsed  between  them.  In  two  women,  the  second 
menstruation  occurred  six  weeks  after  the  first;  in  four,  two  months;  in  five, 
three  months;  in  four,  four  months;  in  one,  five  months;  in  one,  eight  months; 
in  three,  a  year;  finally,  in  one,  two  years. 

These  irregularities  in  the  return  of  the  second  period  may,  doubtless,  be  due 
to  a  morbid  condition  requiring  treatment,  but  they  may  also  depend  upon  an 
atony  of  the  genital  organs,  which  does  not  allow  the  physiological  development 
of  the  Graafian  vesicles  to  continue.  This  temporary  atony  does  not  interfere 
with  the  general  health  of  the  female,  nor  prevent  the  future  performance  of 
the  function;  it  often  disappears  under  the  excitement  produced  bj  a  change  of 
life,  or  by  the  first  conjugal  approaches.     (Raciborsky.) 

In  some  young  girls,  the  functional  troubles  and  abdominal  pains,  which  we 
have  regarded  as  so  many  precursory  phenomena  of  the  first  appearance  of  the 
menses,  may  not  be  followed  by  the  flow  of  blood,  and,  after  having  lasted  for 
several  days,  they  diminish  and  cease  entirely;  they  may  recur  thus  every  month, 
for  a  certain  time,  with  no  other  result  than  a  momentary  disturbance  of  the 
general  health,  and  it  is  only,  so  to  speak,  after  several  fruitless  attempts,  that 
the  courses  become  established  in  a  complete  and  regular  manner. 

The  symptoms  which  heralded  the  first  menstrual  flow  do  not  usually  recur  at 
the  subsequent  periods,  or,  at  least,  they  continue  to  diminish  with  each  monthly 
return.  In  some  females,  however,  they  always  appear  with  their  original  inten- 
sity, and  I  have  often  remarked,  in  reference  to  these  cases,  that  the  acute 
pains  and  colics  which  prelude  the  flow  of  blood,  disappear,  or  even  cease  en- 
tirely, immediately  after  the  first  conjugal  approaches,  and  especially  after  the 
first  labor.  In  ajstill  greater  number,  the  return  of  the  menstrual  period  is 
throughout  life  inciicated  by  some  slight  pains,  a  little  uneasiness,  or  merely  by 
a  more  or  less  marked  disturbance  of  the  general  condition;  the  temper  is  less 
even,  the  woman  becomes  more  excitable,  more  irascible,  in  a  word,  less  amiable. 
The  time  at  which  the  first  appearance  of  the  menses  occurs  varies  exceed- 
ingly from  the  influence  of  climate,  habits  of  life,  and  constitution.  The  follow- 
ing table,  extracted  from  the  work  of  Muller,  with  notes  by  Jourdan,  gives  an 
idea  of  these  variations  in  different  countries : — 
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According  to  this  table,  the  greater  number  of  first  menstruations  occur,  at 
Paris,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  years,  but  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  most  common  variations  fall  between  the  ages  of  eleven  or  twelve,  and 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years. 

Warm  climates,  a  residence  in  cities,  and  the  habits  which  are  contracted 
there,  together  with  robust  constitutions,  seem  to  favor  the  precocious  develop- 
ment of  puberty;  a  low  temperature,  residence  in  the  country,  a  feeble  and  deli- 
cate constitution,  appear,  on  the  other  hand,  to  retard  the  appearance  of  the 
menses. 

Numerous  exceptions  to  the  averages  above  indicated  are  mentioned  by  authors 
Thus,  as  examples  of  tardy  and  precocious  menstruation,  we  see  by  the  tabic 
that  five  women  menstruated  for  the  first  time  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years^ 
six  at  twenty-four,  and  two  at  twenty-five.   In  some  very  rare  instances,  the  firs 
appearance  has  been  delayed  for  a  much  longer  time;  thus,  M.  Klecmun  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  and 
who  did  not  menstruate  until  two  months  after  her  eighth  confinement;  she  then 
continued  regular  until  the  age  of  fifky-four  years.     Pecklin  speaks  of  a  strong 
and  healthy  married  woman,  who  had  never  menstruated,  although  she  was  forty 
years  of  age ;  her  courses  made  their  appearance  upon  one  of  the  first  nights 
succeeding  her  second  marriage,  and  recurred  regularly  for  two  years,  at  the  ex 
piration  of  which  time  she  became  pregnant. 

If  we  compare  these  cases  of  tardy  menstruation  with  the  numerous  instances 
of  women  who  become  mothers  without  ever  having  menstruated,  and  of  nurses 
in  whom  the  suppression  of  the  menses  did  not  prevent  conception,  we  shall  find 
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a  fall  coDfinnation  of  what  was  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  in  regard  to  the 
fiecondarj  importance  of  the  meostmal  discharge. 

We  cannot  accept  all  the  ohfierrations  of  Tcry  precodoiis  menstruation ;  bat, 
lajing  aside  the  nnmeroos  cases  in  which  the  nature  of  the  discharge  has  not 
been  so  well  determined  as  to  allow  of  their  receptioa  without  qnestioning,  there 
are  some  whose  genuineness  is  undoubted,  inasmuch  as  the  appearance  of  the 
discharge  was  attended  with  all  the  attributes  of  puberty.  Thus,  Dr.  Susewind 
knew  of  a  child  of  scTenteen  months,  which  had  menstruated  since  she  was  a 
jear  old ;  the  hemorrhage  returned  regularly  every  month,  and  the  breasts  and 
mons  Teneris  were  those  of  a  girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  child 
obserred  by  Lenhossek  menstruated  when  nine  months  old,  and  at  two  years  she 
presented  all  the  external  signs  of  puberty.  The  girl  mentioned  by  D*Outre- 
pont,  who  had  four  teeth  when  two  weeks  old^  was  regular  from  the  age  of  nine 
months;  she  had  at  that  time  long  black  hair  and  prominent  Ineasts.  A  woman 
obserred  by  Cams,  menstruated  when  two  years  old,  became  pregnant  at  eight, 
and  died  at  an  adranoed  age. 

In  a  memoir  by  31.  Dezeimeris,  many  other  similar  &cts,  deriTcd  from  Schoefer, 
Louis  Robert,  Le  Beau,  Descuret,  Comarmond,  Clarke,  Lombstein,  &c.,  &c.,  are 
recorded^ 

These  premature  menstruaUons  are  certainly  due  to  the  same  causes  which  de- 
termines their  appearance  in  most  women  about  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  Being 
always  accompanied  by  the  development  of  the  breasts  and  the  other  mariu  of 
puberty,  they  are  the  evidence,  that  under  the  influence  of  an  anomalous  vitality 
of  the  ovaries,  the  Graafian  vesicles  have  undergone  a  very  preoodous  develc^ 
ment. 

When  once  well  established,  the  menses  assume  their  r^ular  periodicity,  which 
is  generally  preserved  up  to  the  time  of  their  cessation,  without  other  interrup- 
tion than  that  which  is  occasioned  by  nursing  or  pregnancy.  They  return  about 
every  month,  as  their  name  indicates,  yet  the  interval  between  them  is  fikr  frxHu 
being  the  same  for  every  female.  The  average  of  the  catamenial  period  is  stated 
by  Boser  and  Wunderlich  at  twenty-eight  days;  in  a  large  number,  according  to 
Brierre  de  Boismont,  it  is  thirty  days;  and  in  some  instances  the  intermenstrual 
period  is  longer  than  thirty  days,  extending  to  five  or  six  weeks,  and  sometimes 
even  to  two  months.  In  some  women  the  returns  occur  upon  the  same  day  of 
each  month;  in  a  much  greater  number,  the  end  of  the  solar  month  is  antici- 
pated by  two,  three,  four,  or  five  days.  Sometimes  the  period  b  much  shorter, 
the  returns  occurring  at  an  interval  of  twenty-four,  twenty-two,  twenty,  and  even 
fifteen  days. 

These  frequent  variations  in  the  duration  and  return  of  the  catamenial  period 
are  a  refutation  in  advance  of  the  opinion  of  those  authors  who  think  that  all 
women  menstruate  generally  at  the  same  epochs,  and  that  there  are  times  in  each 
month  when  no  one  is  unwell ;  it  is  evident  that  the  retardations  or  the  anticipa- 
tions of  which  we  have  spoken,  must  have  the  efiect  of  bringing  the  return  of 
some  female  upon  every  day  of  the  year.  The  flow  also  commences  almost  in- 
diffierently,  during  the  day  or  night. 

The  periodicity  of  the  catamenia  generally  continues  until  the  age  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  years,  at  which  time  they  usually  cease.  We  shall  hereafter  treat 
of  the  peculiarities  which  often  attend  their  cessation. 
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The  duration  of  the  flow  varies  between  one  and  eight  days;  according  to 
firierre,  it  most  commonly  lasts  for  eight  days;  and  next  in  order  of  frequency, 
we  have  three,  four,  two,  five,  one,  six,  ten,  and  seven  days.  Many  observers 
iiave  noted  three  or  four  days,  as  expressing  the  most  usual  duration.  In  some 
very  exceptional  cases,  it  lasts  for  a  few  hours  only;  in  others  quite  as  rare, 
apart  from  pathological  conditions,  it  is  prolonged  through  twelve  or  fifteen  days. 

The  quantity  of  blood  lost  is  variable  for  the  same  woman,  and  especially  so 
when  observed  in  different  individuals;  we  may  here  add,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
m  any  case  to  estimate  it  exactly.  If  the  two  cotyles  of  Hippocrates  be  eighteen 
ounces  (550  grammes),  as  translated  by  Galen,  his  estimate  (provided  Galen's 
rendering  is  correct)  is  evidently  exaggerated,  at  least  for  our  time  and  climate. 
If  we  appreciate  the  amount  of  blood  lost  by  the  quantity  of  stained  linen,  I 
think  the  estimate  of  Haen,  who  set  it  down  as  averaging  from  three  to  five 
ounces,  will  be  found  to  come  nearest  the  truth. 

The  quantity  of  the  discharge  appears  to  be  greatly  influedced  by  the  diet, 
habits  of  life,  and  climate;  it  is  greater  with  rich  and  indolent  females  who  use' 
a  succulent  diet,  than  with  those  who  are  placed  in  an  opposite  condition.  Ac- 
cording to  most  authors,  very  warm  climates  exert  a  marked  influence  upon  it, 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  acquainted  with  several  ladies  who  menstruate  much 
more  abundantly  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

It  is  said  that  women  from  the  country,  who  become  domestics  in  Paris,  soon 
find  their  courses  to  diminish,  and  sometimes  even  cease  entirely.  Such  may  be 
the  case  with  many  of  them,  but  it  is  due  chiefly  to  the  influence  upon  their 
constitutions  of  the  want  of  fresh  air,  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  of  the  exercise, 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  from  childhood,  rather  than  to  any  change 
in  their  diet;  for,  in  general,  the  nourishment  which  they  receive  from  their 
employers,  is  much  better  than  that  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  in  their  own  poor  families. 

The  amount  of  the  discharge  is  not  the  same  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
menstrual  epoch ;  ordinarily,  it  flows  moderately  on  the  first  and  second  days, 
increases  on  the  third  and  fourth,  and  then  gradually  declines.  Neither  is  the 
discharge  always  continuous;  it  sometimes  diminishes  and  even  stops  entirely  for 
several  hours,  sometimes  for  one  or  two  days,  and  afterwards  reappears  either 
spontaneously  or  under  the  influence  of  a  walk  or  a  ride.  Moral  emotions,  some- 
times the  process  of  digestion,  and,  above  all,  the  action  of  cold,  may  determine 
its  momentary  or  final  diminution  or  suppression. 

The  seat  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  menstrual 
blood,  have  been  the  subject  of  very  different  opinions.  What  we  have  already 
said,  whilst  describing  the  changes  in  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  during  the 
ovarian  evolution,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  source  of  the  menstrual  fiuid.  It 
exudes,  manifestly,  through  microscopic  fissures  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus.  This  fact,  which  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by 
numerous  autopsies  of  women  who  died  during  menstruation,  had  been  already 
proved  by  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  where  the  neck 
was  imperforate,  and  by  the  touch,  and  the  speculum,  whereby  it  has  been  both 
felt,  and  seen  to  fiow  from  the  orifice  of  the  uterus. 

Certain  facts  have  been  adduced  in  order  to  prove  that,  in  some  cases,  the 
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menstrual  blood  proceeds  from  the  vagiua.  I  think  that  the  greater  number  of 
these  observations  have  been  either  badly  made,  or  wrongly  interpreted.  I  do 
4iot  deny  the  possibility  of  exhalations  of  blood  from  the  walls  of  the  vagina; 
but  if  they  present  the  periodicity  of  the  menses,  they  can  be  regarded  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  misplacement  of  the  latter.  The  fact  related  in  the  note 
below  appears  to  me  to  possess  great  interest  in  reference  to  this  subject.* 

1  I  have  recently  (Xov ember,  1849)  seen  in  connection  with  my  excellent  coufV^re,  Dr. 
Thirial,  a  young  girl,  twentj-one  years  of  age,  who  had  menstruated  only  twice  and  for 
three  days  nt  a  time;  and  in  whose  case  the  hemorrhage  must  of  necessity  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina. 

This  young  girl,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  violently  in  love  with  an  officer,  finally 
yielded  herself  completely  to  his  wishes.  After  several  attempts,  renewed  with  much 
ardor,  but  which  each  time  proved  fruitless,  the  young  man  finally  discovered,  and 
aci^uainted  her  with  the  fact,  that  she  was  not  formed  like  other  women,  and  advised  her 
to  consult  a  phyiician.  She  applied  first  to  M.  Thirial,  who  solicited  my  opinion.  A 
verv  careful  examination  enabled  me  to  ascertain  as  follows : 

The  countenance,  stature,  and  development  of  the  limbs  and  breasts,  differed  in  no 
respect  from  what  is  usual  in  young  girls  at  her  age.  Her  general  health  had  always  been 
good.  In  the  month  of  May  last,  her  courses  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and  continaed 
three  dajs ;  she  had,  however,  for  several  years  before,  experienced  symptoms  of  uterine 
congestion.  In  the  month  of  July,  they  showed  themselves  again  for  the  last  time.  The 
attempts  of  her  lover  were  twice  followed  by  a  considerable  flow  of  blood,  which  lasted 
two  days,  but  she  attributed  it  much  rather  to  the  amorous  violence  to  which  she  had  been 
subjected  than  to  a  periodic  return  of  the  menses. 

The  mons  veneris  is  completely  destitute  of  the  hair  with  which  it  is  usnally  covered. 
Upon  the  lateral  and  inferior  regions,  immediately  above  the  external  orifice  of  the  ingfuinal 
canal,  a  tumor  is  observed  on  each  side  which  elevates  the  integuments.  The  tumor  has 
the  size,  form,  and  consistence  of  an  ovary  or  a  testicle ;  it  is  but  slightly  painfull;  under 
a  very  moderate  pressure  it  retreats  through  the  inguinal  canal,  and  disappears  in  the 
abdomen,  but  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed  from  the  internal  orifice  of  the  canal,  it 
reappears,  sometimes  spontaneously,  sometimes  on  the  slightest  movements,  or  the  least 
effort  of  coughing  or  respiration.  On  no  occasion  was  I  able  to  perceive  the  signs  which 
ordinarily  accompany  the  reduction  of  an  intestinal  or  epiploic  hernia. 

The  vulvar  opening  was  bounded  by  the  greater  and  the  lesser  labia,  bat  both  were  much 
less  developed  than  usual.  The  finger,  which  could  be  introduced  only  with  difficulty  into 
the  vulvar  orifice,  was  arrested  at  the  depth  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  so  that  it  was  only 
by  forcing  up  the  extremity  of  the  vagina,  that  the  first  phalanx  could  be  made  to  enter 
that  canal. 

Upon  introducing  the  extremity  of  a  speculum,  it  was  impossible  to  discover  any  open- 
ing, or  any  point  which  would  afford  passage  to  the  end  of  a  stylet.  I  was  able  to  ascer- 
tain, at  the  same  time,  that  the  membrane  pressed  upon  by  the  extremity  of  the  specalum, 
possessed  all  the  rugse,  and  other  characters  of  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane. 

On  examination  by  the  rectum,!  found:  1.  That  the  rectal  pouch,  or  dilatation,  was 
much  larger  than  in  the  normal  condition ;  2.  That  above  the  extremity  of  the  vagina, 
when  pressed  upward  by  ray  thumb,  the  index  introduced  at  the  same  time  by  the  anus 
and  carried  as  high  as  possible,  could  discover  neither  fibrous  cord  nor  tumor;  nothing, 
in  fact,  which  could  lead  to  a  belief  of  the  existence  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  and 
of  a  uterus;  3.  Having  introduced  a  sound  into  the  bladder,  the  finger  in  the  rectum 
perceived  with  the  greatest  ease  that  nothing  intervened  between  its  palmar  surface  and 
the  vesical  sound,  except  the  normal  thickness  of  the  two  walls  of  the  rectum  and  blad- 
der The  sensation  was  identical  with  that  experienced  when  the  index  is  introduced  into 
the  vagina  in  order  to  direct  a  sound  in  the  urethra. 

From  this  examination  I  thought  myself  Justified  in  concluding:  1,  that  the  tumors  found 
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Afl  we  have  already  said,  the  meDstrual  blood  which  is  at  first  small  in  quan- 
tity, becomes  mixed  with  the  mucosities  which  are  secreted  abundantly  by  the 
vagina  for  a  day  or  two  preceding  the  appearance  of  the  catamenia.  The  amount 
of  blood  soon  increases,  and  the  flow  becomes  almost  exclusively  sanguineous. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  whether  the  blood  is  furnished  by  the  arteries  or 
veins,  or  by  both  together.  In  all  probability,  says  M.  Coste,  the  blood  exudes 
through  the  walls  of  the  very  delicate  ramuscules  which  form  the  vascular  net- 
work of  the  innermost  layer  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane.^ 

Now,  when  gestation  has  progressed  to  some  extent,  these  ramuscules  become 
SO  greatly  developed  that  many  of  them  acquire  the  calibre  of  a  quill.  At  this 
time  their  true  nature  may  be  ascertained,  and  the  fact  settled,  that  they  belong 
to  the  venous  system ;  so  that  the  menstrual  hemorrhage  which  they  supply  must 
evidently  have  its  source,  in  great  part,  at  least,  in  the  reservoir  of  dark  blood. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  menstrual  blood  vary  according  to  the  time  at 
which  it  is  examined,  since  it  is  mixed  at  the  beginning,  at  the  middle,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  flow,  with  different  amounts  of  vaginal  mucus. 

The  portion  which  escapes  during  the  second  period,  not  only  resembles  com- 
pletely in  external  characters  that  which  is  obtained  directly  from  a  vein  or  an 
artery,  but  is  shown  to  be  identical  by  chemical  analysis.  Its  slight  coagulability 
has  been  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  a  want  of  fibrine ;  but,  though  it  coagulates 
rarely,  as  a  general  fact,  yet  there  are  occasions  in  which  clots  exist  in  the  vagina, 
and  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  itself.'  The  presence  of  fibrine  has  been  chemi- 
cally demonstrated,  so  that  though  the  coagulation  of  the  menstrual  blood  be  of 
rare  occurrence,  the  fact  is  certainly  due  to  its  being  uniformly  mixed  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  vaginal  mucus. 

The  eruption  of  the  menses  is  generally  attended  with  a  peculiar  odor,  pro- 
ceeding at  that  time  from  the  secretions  of  the  vulva;  it  increases  in  intensity 
during  the  flow,  and  has  been  compared  by  some  persons  to  the  smell  of  the 
marigold.  Can  it  be  that  the  strange  fears  with  which  menstruating  women  are 
regarded  in  some  countries,  are  attributable  to  this  odor,  which  in  uncleanly  in- 
dividuals is  very  strong  ?  Although  this  is  probable,  I  should  think  it  futile  to 
discuss  the  incredible  stories  upon  which  are  based  the  popular  notions  of  the 
noxious  properties  of  the  menstrual  emanations. 

Certain  females  dbcharge  by  the  vulva,  at  the  menstrual  epoch,  a  kind  of 

in  the  inguinal  regions  were  the  two  ovaries ;  2,  that  the  lowest  extremity  onlj  of  the 
vagina  was  present ;  3,  that  the  upper  four-fifths  of  that  canal  were  completely  wanting  • 
4,  that,  most  probably,  there  was  no  uterus ;  6,  that  the  hypogastric  and  lumbar  pains 
which  were  experienced  quite  regularly  and  almost  monthly,  were  the  expression  of 
periodical  ovarian  operations ;  6,  that  the  blood  of  the  menses  which  had  appeared  twice 
in  this  yoang  woman,  had  its  origin  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina. 

1  It  has  been  erroneously  said  that  the  blood  exudes  from  orifices  found  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  these  minute  vessels ;  but  the  diameter  of  their  canal  is  smaller  than  that  of 
the  blood  corpuscles,  and  could  not  afford  them  passage.  The  walls  of  the  capillaries  are 
roptured  near  their  terminal  extremity,  and  through  this  solution  of  continuity  the  blood 
escapes.     It  is  not,  therefore,  a  true  exhalation. 

*  It  is,  however,  right  to  observe,  that  the  presence  of  clots  in  the  menstrual  discharge 
is  fVcquently  due  to  an  alteration  of  the  structure  of  the  uterus,  or,  at  the  least,  to  a  func- 
tional derangement. 
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membranous  bag,  which  would  seem  by  its  form  to  have  been  moulded  upon  the 
uterine  cavity,  and  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  membranous  pouch 
(decidtums  membrane),  which  is  expelled  with  the  ovum  in  some  cases  of  abor- 
tion. The  nature  of  the  pouch  is,  in  fact,  the  same  in  both  cases,  being  formed 
of  cellular  tissue,  which  is  both  vascular  and  glandular;  its  internal  surface  is 
always  smooth,  provided  with  epithelium,  and  often  abundantly  perforated  with 
glandular  orifices.  The  external  surface^  by  which  it  adhered  to  the  organ  from 
which  it  was  separated,  is  shaggy  and  torn.  It  is  evidently  an  exfoliated  portion 
of  the  mucous  membrane. 

This  exfoliation  usually  occurs  in  such  women  only  as  are  afflicted  with  diffi- 
cult or  very  profuse  menstruation,  accompanied  with  violent  pain,  or  in  such  as 
experience  a  delay  in  the  appearance  of  their  courses.  According  to  M.  Costa, 
this  phenomenon  is  the  result  of  an  excessive  congestion,  a  sort  of  apoplexy  of 
the  mucous  membrane ;  for,  says  he,  coagula  are  almost  always  found  infiltrated 
in  the  subutance  of  the  expelled  membrane.  I  would  add  as  probable,  that  in 
some  cases,  at  least,  this  exaggerated  congestion  may  have  been  the  consequence 
of  an  abortive  conception,  or  perhaps  of  solitary  venereal  excitements. 

However  this  may  be,  the  facts  would  seem  to  lend  some  support  to  the  theory 
of  those  who,  like  M.  Pouchet,  regarding  menstruation  and  the  heat  of  animals 
as  identical,  have  supposed  that  at  each  menstrual  epoch  an  abundant  exhalation 
took  place  on  the  surface  of  the  uterine  cavity,  and  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of 
a  pseudo-membrane. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  proved  by  anatomical  investigation;  for  the 
internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  at  whatever  moment  examined  during  the  catame- 
nial  period,  always  retains  the  characters  peculiar  to  the  mucous  membrane,  re- 
maining smooth,  and  covered  with  epithelium.  Sometimes,  howeveri^he  latter 
exfoliates,  and  bears  away  with  it  a  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, in  which  case,  the  torn  glandular  tubes  rendered  free  and  floating  by  the 
separation,  form,  as  it  were,  a  forest  of  white  filaments,  and  give  accidentally  to 
the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus  the  villous  and  shaggy  appearance  which  some 
authors  have  erroneously  considered  as  normal.  This  circumstance  is,  however, 
altogether  exceptional,  and  results  from  the  membranous  exfoliation  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken. 

Cause  of  Menstruation. — Few  questions  have  given  rise  to  more  lively  discus- 
sions than  the  cause  of  menstruation;  I  think  it  useless,  however,  to  mention 
here  the  numerous  and  more  or  less  whimsical  hypotheses  which  have  succes- 
sively appeared  in  reference  to  it.  The  fact  is,  that  after  having  read  all  that 
has  been  written  on  the  subject,  the  mind  rests  entirely  satisfied  in  its  ability  to 
refer  this  singular  phenomenon  to  one  unchangeable  and  e&iily-verified  fact, 
namely,  the  successive  evolution  of  the  Graafian  vesicles.  We  owe  this  satis&c* 
tory  explanation  to  the  admirable  labors  of  Negrier,  Coste,  Pouchet,  Raciborsky, 
Robert  Lee,  and  Bischoff,  so  that  the  credit  of  so  beautiful  a  discovery  belongs 
almost  exclusively  to  France. 

That  tlie  cause  of  the  menstrual  discharge  is  die  evolution  of  a  Graafian  vesicle, 
would  be  an  indisputable  proposition,  provided  we  were  able  to  show:  1,  that  the 
examination  of  women  who  died  during  or  shortly  after  the  menstrual  period, 
has  uniformly  revealed  the  above-named  changes  in  the  ovary ;  2,  that  the  ab- 
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sence  of  oyaries  ioTolved  of  necessity  the  absence  of  menstruation ;  3,  and  lastly, 
that  there  is  a  complete  analogy  between  the  anatomical  and  physiological  phe- 
nomena of  the  heat  of  animals,  and  those  which  accompany  menstraation  in  the 
homan  female. 

1.  Since  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  subject,  no  one  has  succeeded  in 
iastancing  the  case  of  a  single  woman,  who  died  at  the  menstrual  epoch,-  whose 
o?ary  did  not  present  a  vesicle  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  development,  or  else 
one  which  had  been  already  ruptured.  The  facts  related  by  Coste,  N^grier, 
Ponohet,  Raciborsky,  and  others,  are  now  so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  reproduce  them  in  a  work  like  the  present.  I  might  myself  add,  if  it 
were  necessary,  a  considerable  number  of  cases  to  the  others.  This  universal 
coincidence  affords  from  the  outset  a  very  strong  probability  of  the  relation  of 
cansalitj  which  we  wish  to  establish ;  but  it  would  become  an  absolute  certainty, 
were  it  possible  to  prove  that  the  absence  of  the  ovaries  involved  of  necessity  the 
absence  of  the  menses. 

2.  In  the  case  of  animals,  on  which  the  experiment  can  be  repeated  at  plea- 
sure, not  a  doubt  is  permitted,  that  the  extirpation  of  the  ovaries  causes  the  dis- 
appearance, forever,  of  all  symptoms  of  heat.  Analogy  alone  would  lead  us,  in 
the  absence  of  positive  facts,  to  suppose  that  menstruation,  also,  would  cease  after 
castration.  But  although  well-observed  instances  of  the  performance  of  this 
operation  on  women  are  happily  very  rare,  there  is  yet  one  which  derives  a  great 
value  in  the  present  discussion  from  the  name  of  the  author.  The  following  is 
an  abridgment  of  it.  A  woman,  says  Percival  Pott,  had  two  small  tumors,  one 
in  each  groin,  which  were  so  painful  as  to  render  working  impossible.  It  was 
decided  to  extirpate  them.  After  having  divided  the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous 
tissues,  a  membranous  sac  was  exposed,  which  contained  a  body  resembling  an 
ovary ;  a  ligature  was  thrown  around  it,  and  it  was  removed.  The  same  opera- 
tion was  performed  on  the  opposite  side.  The  woman  recovered ;  but  the  men- 
ttruatiOfif  which  be/ore  had  occurred  with  the  greatest  regularity ^  never  after- 
wards  appeared;  the  breasts,  which  had  been  voluminous,  subsided;  she  also 
became  thinner,  and  assumed  a  more  muscular  appearance. 

From  the  statement  of  M.  Roberts  it  would  appear  that  in  Central  Asia,  ves- 
tiges are  stiU  to  be  met  with  of  the  cruelty  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Lydia,  who 
castrated  women,  either  that  they  might  put  them  in  charge  of  their  seraglios,  or 
in  order  to  gratify  their  unbridled  passions.  After  arriving  at  Serai,  he  obtained 
a  nocturnal  rendezvous  with  three  persons  known  as  Padjeras,  The  necks  of 
these  individuals  were  not  developed,  nor  had  they  any  nipple;  the  orifice  of  the 
vagina  which  was  entirely  obliterated,  presented  no  trace  of  a  cicatrix ;  their 
hips  were  narrow,  the  pubis  entirely  destitute  of  hair,  the  nates  were  flattened, 
Ac.;  they  had  no  hemorrhoidal  flux,  no  epistaxis  nor  menstrual  discharge,  neither 
had  they  any  sexual  desires.  They  were  very  muscular,  and  there  was  something 
masculine  both  in  their  external  appearance  and  in  the  character  of  the  voice. 

M.  Roberts  was  unable  to  ascertain  precisely  the  nature  of  the  operation  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected  in  their  childhood,  for  they  had  no  remembrance 
of  it;  but  if  we  may  judge  by  the  results,  which  are  altogether  similar  to  those 
produced  by  castration  in  animals,  it  becomes  more  than  probable  that  the  same 
alterations  are  due  to  the  same  cause. 
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3.  Admitting,  finally,  the  incontestable  analogy  between  the  symptoms  of  heat 
and  menstruation,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  prove,  in  order  to  deduce  therefrom  a 
favorable  argument,  that  the  former  is  always  connected  in  animals  with  the 
ovarian  evolution.  Now  certain  experiments  do  not  allow  of  hesitation.  By 
these  it  is  in  fact  proved  (Coste),  that  the  females  never  enter  into  heat  except 
when  the  preparation  for  the  spontaneous  ovulation  is  going  on  in  the  ovaries, 
that  the  venereal  erethism  continues  throughout  the  entire  duration  of  the  pro- 
cess of  evolution,  and  that  it  ceases  when  the  rupture  of  the  capsule  has  taken 
place.  Finally,  it  is  universally  known  that  castration  prevents  the  females 
from  entering  into  heat,  whilst  those  which  have  been  deprived  of  the  womb, 
but  not  of  the  ovaries,  lose  nothing  of  the  ardor  with  which  they  receive  the 
male. 

Menstruation  is,  therefore,  intimately  connected  with  the  evolution  of  the 
ovarian  vesicles,  and  cannot  occur  without  it;  and  every  time  that  it  appears,  we 
may  feel  entirely  satisfied  as  to  the  existence  of  the  vesicular  development.  But, 
as  an  additional  phenomenon,  the  uterine  hemorrhage  may  be  wanting  without 
hindering,  in  any  degree,  the  regular  march  of  the  process  going  on  in  the  ovary. 
In  a  word,  the  spontaneous  ovulation  which  ordinarily  gives  rise  to  an  exhalation 
of  blood  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  womb,  may  have  its  influence  restricted 
to  the  ovary  alone;  and  to  assume  the  non-appearance  of  the  menses  as  a  ground 
for  denying  aptitude  for  conception,  would  be  incurring  the  risk  of  frequent 
deceptions.  Thus  it  happened  that  science  possesses  numerous  examples  of 
young  girls  who  became  pregnant  before  they  had  ever  menstruated,  as  also  of 
women  who  conceived,  notwithstanding  a  suppression  which  had  lasted  for  several 
months. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  regularity  of  the  menstrual  function  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  the  entire  fulfilment  of  the  vesicular  evolution.  In  certain  cases, 
the  latter  process  has  been  seen  to  remain  incomplete,  and  the  vesicle,  after 
having  attained  a  certain  degree  of  hypertrophy,  to  be  suddenly  arrested  in  it« 
development,  to  remain  stationary  for  some  time,  and  then  abort  without  rup- 
ture. I  have  chanced  to  meet,  says  M.  Coste,  cases  in  which  the  menstrual  flow 
had  passed  over  entirely,  without  the  ovarian  follicle,  whose  evolution  had  com- 
menced and  even  progressed  to  its  final  period,  having  ruptured,  or  accomplished 
the  result  toward  which  it  tended. 

The  cause  of  menstruation  being  ascertained,  how  shall  we  account  for  its 
monthly  periodicity  ?  In  other  words,  why  is  it  that  ovulation  in  the  human 
species  recurs  about  every  month  ?  To  this  question  science  b  unable  to  reply, 
for  it  is  probably  one  of  the  impenetrable  mysteries  of  nature.  But  why  should 
our  ignorance  upon  the  subject  be  a  cause  of  wonder  ?  Do  we  know  why  certain 
trees  produce  new  flowers  every  month  ?  why  this  animal  is  prepared  for  fecun- 
dation every  two  or  three  months,  whilst  that  one  is  so  but  once  a  year  ?  The 
processes  which  we  have  studied  are  intimately  connected  with  fecnndatlon,  and 
are,  so  to  speak,  its  preludes.  Why,  when  the  whole  book  is  unintelligible  to 
osi  should  wc  expect  to  comprehend  the  preface  ? 

Oewition  of  (he  Menkes. — As  we  have  before  said,  the  menses  continue  in  the 
majority  of  women  until  about  the  age  of  45  years.  According  to  a  table  of 
Brierre  de  Boismont,  40  years  is  the  age  at  which  the  greater  number  of  women 
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cease  to  be  regular.  In  60  women  observed  by  M.  Petrequin,  it  was  between  35 
and  40  years  in  i,  between  40  and  45  in  i,  between  45  and  50  in  },  and  between 
50  and  55  in  i.  In  110  women  mentioned  by  M.  Raciborsky,  the  average  age 
of  eessation  was  46  years.  The  latter  author  cites  from  Dr.  Lebrun  of  Varsovia, 
and  Faye  of  Skeen,  results  which  go  to  prove  that  in  Poland  the  average  term 
is  47  years,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Christiana  48 ;  all  which  tends  to  show 
that  in  cold  climates  menstruation  terminates  late  in  life.  It  may  be  admitted, 
therefore,  that  the  average  duration  of  the  menstrual  function  is  from  25  to  30 
years. 

But  like  their  commencement,  the  period  at  which  the  menses  cease  is  subject 
to  great  variation.  Desormeaux  mentions  a  lady  with  whom  they  stopped  at  23 
years  of  age,  nor  is  it  rare  to  find  them  suppressed  between  35  and  40.  On  the 
other  handy  they  are  often  prolonged  much  beyond  the  ordinary  period,  and  with 
them,  the  women  retain  the  power  of  conception  up  to  60,  65,  and  even,  as  some 
luthors  rehite,  to  70  years.  I  leave  to  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous  those  in- 
stances in  which  menstruation  continued  until  80,  90,  and  even  106  years.  It 
is  infinitely  probable  that,  in  the  cases  of  this  nature,  the  pretended  menstrual 
returns  were  really  due,  as  Haller  remarks,  to  uterine  disease.  I  would  add,  that 
we  should  place  in  the  same  category  those  examples  of  women  who,  afler  having 
ceased  to  menstruate  about  the  age  of  45  or  50  years,  have  had  their  courses  to 
reappear  several  years  after,  and  continue  with  regularity. 

According  to  most  authors,  those  women  who  menstruate  very  early  also  cease 
to  do  so  sooner  than  others.  This  remark  appears,  both  to  M.  Raciborsky  and 
myself,  to  be  inexact,  when  not  applied  to  individuals  living  under  different 
climates.  With  the  former  author,  we  think  that  precocious  menstruation  is  due 
to  an  excess  of  vital  power  in  the  individual,  and  that,  exceptional  circumstances 
excluded,  the  influence  of  this  vital  activity  is  felt  later  in  life,  and  prolongs  the 
aptitude  for  procreation  in  the  woman.  So  that,  in  general,  it  ceases  as  much 
later  as  it  begins  at  an  earlier  age. 

The  cessation  of  the  menses,  and  of  the  vesicular  evolution  of  which  they  are 
an  epiphenomenon,  produces  in  the  generative  apparatus  and  entire  organism  of 
the  woman,  effects  the  opposite  of  those  which  their  first  appearance  had  deter- 
mined. 

The  ovaries  become  atrophied,  and  diminish  in  size  in  every  direction,  and 
their  external  envelope  becomes  folded  and  wrinkled,  so  as  to  present  an  appear- 
ance which,  says  M.  Raciborsky,  we  can  compare  to  nothing  better  than  thesur- 
hce  of  a  peachstone. 

The  Graafian  vesicles  appear  as  pouches  of  a  grayish  or  opaque  white  color, 
with  wrinkled  walls )  the  fluid  which  they  contained  is  absorbed ;  sometimes  their 
cavities  are  effaced,  their  thickened  walls  are  in  contact,  and  look  like  a  sort  of 
tubercle,  in  the  centre  of  which  barely  a  trace  of  the  former  cavity  is  visible. 
Sometimes  no  part  of  the  vesicles  can  be  discovered,  and  the  ovary,  which  has 
become  transformed  into  a  fibro-cellular  substance,  b  so  flattened  as  to  be  hardly 
distinguishable  at  the  extremity  of  its  ligament.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
deep  folds  and  wrinkles  of  its  external  membrane. 

Finally,  the  womb  and  the  breasts,  whose  vitality  became  suddenly  so  active 
towards  the  age  of  puberty,  seem  struck  with  the  same  blow  which  destroyed  the 
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ovariaD  orgasm ;  they  waste  gradually  away,  and  become,  so  to  spemk,  foreign  to 
the  general  life  of  the  body. 

This  cessation  of  the  ovarian  functions  rarely  takes  place  saddenly,  bat  is 
alnu>st  always  announced  several  years  in  adrance  by  more  or  less  marked  irregn- 
larities  or  intermissions.  Frequently,  the  returns  of  the  menses  suffer  postpone- 
nients,"  which  may  be  prolonged  for  several  weeks  or  months,  and  then,  after 
rcDowal,  be  deferred  for  a  still  longer  period.  Sometimes  the  epochs  are  marked 
by  a  very  small  discharge,  and  last  for  a  very  short  time ;  again,  on  the  contrary, 
the  quantity  of  blood  lost  may  be  so  considerable  as  to  give  rise  to  apprehension. 
With  certain  women  the  flow  is  so  excessively  prolonged  that  the  menstrual 
perittds  are  only  indicated  by  its  increase ;  a  mucous  flux  of  a  yeDowish-white 
color,  which  is  quite  abandant,  and  either  continuous  or  periodic,  replaces  the 
flow  of  blood  in  the  interval  of  the  epochs*  and  sometimes  remains  for  a  long 
time  after  they  have  ceased.  Finally,  a  general  and  indefinite  feeling  of  uneasi- 
nesi«.  lumbar  and  pelvic  pains,  colics,  itching  at  the  genital  parts,  flakes  of  heat 
in  the  face,  and  sudden,  and  spontaneous  alternations  of  chilliness  with  profuse 
perspirations,  are  added  to  the  local  phenomena  above  indicated. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  all  these  troubles  are  quite  slight  and  disappear 
promptly ;  but,  in  some  instances,  diseases  before  latent  then  declare  themselTes. 
It  is  this  fatci  which,  though  much  rarer  than  is  commonly  sappoeed,  has  obtained 
for  this  time  of  life  the  name  of  the  cnticaf  period.  Its  dangers  have  been  won- 
derfully exaggerated,  and  modem  researches  prove,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  phyiiioians  who  have  preceded  us.  that  the  organic  affections  of  the  breasts,  of 
the  utenis«  and  of  the  ovaries*  begin  much  more  frequently  before  than  after  the 
cescidtion  of  the  menses.  Fmally,  it  is  shown  by  statistics,  that  the  mortality  in 
women,  between  the  ages  of  40  and  bO  years,  is  not  greater  than  at  anj  other 
period  of  life. 


PART  II. 


OF  GENERATION. 


Generation  is  effected  in  the  human  species  throngh  the  mediam  of  two 
sexes  distingnished  bj  the  possession  of  different  organs.  The  sexual  characters 
being  therefore  peculiar  to  distinct  individuals,  the  male  and  the  female,  these 
eTidently  must  first  approach  each  other  before  generation  can  take  place.  This 
fint  act  constitutes  copulation.  The  consequence  of  the  approach  is  an  applica- 
tion of  the  fecundating  principle  of  the  male  to  the  germ  furnished  by  the 
female,  in  other  words,  conception  or  fecundation.  The  ovum  having  been 
fecundated,  remains,  and  is  developed  in  the  organs  of  the  mother  during  the 
whole  term  of  gesUUion.  Lastly,  at  the  expiration  of  a  nearly  uniform  period, 
the  new  being  is  expelled,  to  maintain  thenceforth  a  separate  existence ;  this 
final  act  is  termed  the  cuxouchement  or  labor. 

We  have  already  described  the  genital  organs  of  the  female,  and  it  is  not  our 
province  to  notice  those  of  the  male.  We  shall  be  equally  silent  upon  all 
that  relates  to  sexual  intercourse,  though  it  is  our  purpose  to  treat  briefly  of 
conception,  and  in  detail  of  gestation,  and  especially  of  labor. 


BOOK  I. 

OF  CONCEPTION. 

CoNOEPnON  takes  place  during  sexual  congress ;  but  to  understand  how  it 
occurs,  requires  that  we  should  know  first  what  materials  are  furnished  by  each 
individual,  how  and  where  these  are  brought  into  contact,  and  lastly,  what  is 
not  yet,  and  probably  never  will  be  explained,  how  from  this  contact  a  new 
individual  is  produced. 

1.  The  spermatic  fluid,  a  gliitinous,  consistent,  and  whitish  liquid  secreted 
by  the  testicle,  is  the  feoundatiDg  principle  furnished  by  the  male.  It  is  heavier 
than  water,  and,  when  shaken  with  it,  forms  an  emulsion.  Its  odor  is  peculiar, 
and  has  been  justly  compared  to  that  emitted  by  bone  filings,  or  the  flower  of  the 
chestnut  tree;  Wagner  states  that  the  odor  is  due  rather  to  the  secretions  with 
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which  it  is  mixed  than  to  the  spenn  itself,  the  latter,  when  pure,  not  appearing 
to  p^iflsess  any  particular  smell.  6j  chemical  analpis  it  is  shown  to  contain 
albuffjcn,  salts  of  phosphoric  and  chlorohjdric  acids,  and  a  peculiar  animal 
substance  called  spermatine. 

When  examined  under  the  microscope,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  three  or 
four  hundred  diameters,  the  spermatic  fluid  exhibits:  1.  A  great  number  of  little 
brxlicH,  lying  quiie  close  to  each  other,  and  which  are  still  moving  with  more  or 
1(;HH  activity  if  the  fluid  has  been  taken  from  a  recently-killed  animal;  these 
minute  bodies  have  been  designated  as  the  spermatic  animalcules^  or  the  ^Hrma- 
tozoa.  2.  Of  certain  little  granular  globules,  which  are  sometimes  very  few  in 
nuiiilK;r,  at  others  more  numerous,  but  always  less  so,  however,  than  the  animal- 
ciiIch;  Wngner  calls  them  the  spermatic  granules,  3.  These  two  principal 
eJciiH^iits  of  the  sperm  swim  in  a  small  quantity  of  clear,  transparent,  and  per- 
fectly hoiijo^eneous  liquid, — the  spermatic  liquid.  At  the  time  of  the  ejacu- 
lation, thiH  li(|uid  is  mixed  with  a  variable  quantity  of  the  fluids  secreted  by  the 
Itrcmtate  gland  and  the  glands  of  Cowper,  which  latter  evidently  serve  merely  to 
lubri(:at(5  the  parts,  to  render  the  sperm  more  fluid,  and,  consequently,  its 
cxpulHiiin  more  easy. 

'J*ho  Hpertnatic  animalcules  attract  particular  attention  by  their  varied- form, 
tluir  vit4il  |)roportic8,  and  their  development.  They  are  met  with  in  all  animals 
cnpnbli*  of  reproduction. 

In  man  they  are  very  small,  scarcely  surpassing  the  eightieth  or  the  hundredth 
of  a  liiH^  in  diameter.  The  body  is  small,  oval,  somewhat  flattened  like  an  almond, 
and  traiiHpnront,  having  a  diameter  equal  to  the  three  or  four  hundredth  part  of 
11  niilliniotro  (Odl  of  an  inch).  The  tail  is  filiform,  thicker  at  its  origin  than  at 
any  otluT  part,  and  is  large  enough  to  present  clearly  its  double  outline;  towards 
tilt*  oxtriMnity  it  becomes  so  fine  that  it  cannot  be  traced,  even  by  means  of  the 
lii;rlH>Ht  inufjcnifying power,  whence  it  maybe  possible  that  its  delicate  extremity 
IN  Htill  further  elongated,  and  that  the  spermatozoa  may  be  much  longer  than 
tlicy  ai)j>ear. 

It  is  impossible,  says  Wagner  (from  whose  able  works  I  extract  this  para- 
graph), to  decide  whether  the  spermatic  animalcules  have  an  animal  organization, 
that  is,  whether  they  are  true  animals  with  an  independent  life,  or  not;  and  all 
tliat  is  cither  known,  or  plausibly  supposed  on  this  point,  may  be  reduced  to  a 
few  obscure  indications,  that  are  wholly  insufficient  to  establish  any  positive 
opinion. 

The  movements  which  they  exhibit  prove  nothing,  because  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  voluntary  or  not.  Again,  the  duration  of 
the  movements  also  varies  in  the  different  classes  of  animals;  in  the  mammalia, 
they  have  been  observed  for  twenty-four  hours  after  death. 

The  spermatozoa  do  not  appear  in  the  human  species  before  puberty ;  at  this 
period,  the  testicles  receive  a  large  supply  of  blood,  and  increase  in  size ;  the 
parietes  of  the  seminiferous  tubes  become  thickened,  their  capacity  increases, 
and  they  are  filled  with  granules ;  then  cysts  or  cells  containing  globules  begin  to 
lorni,  and  finally  the  spermatozoa  appear  in  these  cells.  They  are  always  found 
m  the  testicles  of  men  of  sixty  to  seventy  years  of  age,  though  they  are  then  fre- 
t|uently  absent  from  the  vas  deferens;  the  vesiculse  seminales,  however,  generally 
contain  them  even  at  this  time  of  life. 
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The  germ  famished  by  the  female  is  evidently  existent  in  the  ovary  at  the 
ffltniageable  period,  and  this  germ  is  the  ovule.    (See  p.  69  for  its  description.) 

2.  It  is  unnecessary  in  our  day  to  prove  that  an  absolute  contact  of  the  semen 
of  the  male  with  the  ovule  of  the  female  is  indispensable  to  fecundation,  for  in- 
wunerable  experiments  upon  living  animals,  and  numerous  facts  observed  in  the 
human  species,  have  long  since  demonstrated  that,  whenever  any  obstacle  pre- 
vents the  approach  of  these  two  elements,  a  conception  cannot  take  place.  But 
at  what  point  does  this  contact  occur  ?  Already  had  the  pre-existence  of  the 
ovale  in  the  ovary,  the  occasional  occurrence  of  ovarian  and  abdominal  pregnan- 
cies, and  the  experiments  of  Nuck  and  Ilaighton,  which  had  rendered  fecunda- 
tion impossible  by  ligating  the  Fallopian  tubes,  tended  towards  the  conclusion 
that  it  occurred  in  the  ovary  ;  still  this  fact  was  not  actually  demonstrated,  and 
it  needed  the  definitive  proof  of  finding  the  spermatozoa  on  the  ovary  itself.  At 
present,  there  cannot  be  a  farther  doubt  on  this  point,  for  Eischoff  has  been  for- 
tanate  enough  to  see  them  there.  ''I  had  often  seen,"  says  he,  '^living  and 
moving  spermatozoa  in  the  vagina,  the  womb,  and  the  Fallopian  tubes  of  bitches; 
bat,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1838, 1  had  the  good  fortune  to  perceive  one  on  the 
ovary  itself  of  a  young  bitch,  in  heat  for  the  first  time ;  she  was  covered  on  the 
21st,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  again  the  following  day,  at  two  o'clock, 
p.  M.,  and  at  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour,  that  is,  twenty  hours  afler  the  first 
copulation,  I  killed  her,  and  found  some  living  spermatozoa,  endowed  with  very 
active  movements,  not  only  in  the  vagina,  the  entire  womb  and  tubes,  but  even 
between  the  fringes  of  the  latter  iu  the  peritoneal  pouch  that  surrounds  the  ovary, 
and  on  the  surface  of  this  organ  itself.''  Since  that  period,  Wagner  and  Barry 
have  made  the  same  observations. 

Now  such  results  evidently  prove  that  fecundation  sometimes  takes  place  in 
the  ovary ;  but  are  we  thence  to  conclude,  that  it  is  possible  in  that  organ  alone  ? 
If  spontaneous  ovulation  be  now  an  incontestable  fact,  may  it  not  be  supposed 
that  the  ovule,  afler  having  left  the  ovary,  can  eucouuter  the  spermatic  fluid  and 
become  fecundated,  whether  it  be  in  the  Fallopian  tube,  or  even  in  the  uterine 
cavity  ?  And  unless  we  admit  (what  analogy  renders  improbable)  that  the  ovule, 
once  out  of  the  ovarian  vesicle,  is  not  capable  of  fecundation,  we  are  constrained 
to  believe  that  the  latter  may  be  accomplished  at  whatever  part  of  the  genital 
organs  the  contact  takes  place. 

But  the  question  arises,  how  does  the  fluid  ejaculated  by  the  male  get  as  far 
as  the  ovary?  We  answer  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  evident  that 
the  sperm,  having  first  reached  the  uterus^,  upon  the  neck  of  which  it  was  thrown 
by  the  membrum  virile,  travels  through  the  tube  until  it  arrives  there.  This 
coarse  is  certainly  due,  1st,  to  the  movements  proper  of  the  womb  and  the  tubes; 
for  in  the  latter,  a  rapid  contraction  is  observed,  following  the  direction  from  the 
vagina  towards  the  ovary,  which,  of  course,  is  calculated  to  assist  the  progression 
of  the  sperm ;  and  2d,  to  the  movements  proper  of  the  spermatozoa,  which  thus 
of  themselves  facilitate  their  own  advancement. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  there  is  in  some  cases  another  route  of  commu- 
aication  between  the  ovary  and  vagina.  In  such  instances  as  those  cited  by 
Hauriceau,  Dulaurens,  De  Graaf,  Baudelocque,  and  others,  where  the  Fallopian 
tube  divided  near  the  angle  of  the  womb  into  two  canals,  the  shortest  and  largest 
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of  which  was  inserted  at  the  angle,  whilst  the  smaUest  and  longest  opened  into 
the  neck  of  the  womh  near  its  internal  orifice,  it  b  coneeiTahle,  that  this  acci- 
dental canal  might  afford  another  passage  to  the  sperm  than  that  throogh  the 
cayity  of  the  womh. 

3.  This  first  point  being  once  established,  the  question  natorallj  arises,  what 
was  the  influence  exercised  by  the  sperm  upon  the  ovule  of  the  female  during  the 
contact  ?  Now,  numerous  expeiiments  clearly  prove  that  the  sperm  owes  its 
fecundating  properties  to  the  presence  of  the  spermatic  animalcules,  and  that, 
whenever  it  is  deprived  of  these,  it  immediately  becomes  unsuited  to  its  proper 
function.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  part  acted 
by  the  spermatozoa,  though  there  have  been  three  hypotheses  started  in  regud 
to  that  subject  deserving  our  consideration.  The  most  ancient  one  is,  that  daring 
fecundation  they  penetrate  immediately  to  the  ovule,  and  are  there  developed  as 
a  miniature  embryo,  or,  at  least,  they  constitute  the  central  nervous  system  of 
the  future  being.  This  old  opinion  has  been  recently  sustained  by  Barry,  who 
asserts  that  the  ovule  of  rabbits,  when  at  maturity,  is  furnished,  both  befi»e  and 
during  fecundation,  with  a  fissure  or  opening  in  the  vitelline  membrane,  and  onoe 
he  was  even  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  spermatoioon  penetrating  this  fissure. 

Again,  according  to  certain  authors,  the  fecundadng  power  does  not  belong  to 
the  spermatoioa,  bat*  to  the  seminal  liquid  interposed  between  them.  In  this 
hypothesis,  the  animalcules  are  the  transporten  of  this  fluid,  and  the  object  of 
their  movements  is  to  conduct  it  to  the  ovule. 

Lastly,  in  the  opinion  of  Bory-Saint-Vincent,  Valentin,  and  Bisehofl^  the  sper- 
matozoa are  solely  destined  to  maintain  the  chemical  composition  of  the  sperm 
by  their  active  motions.  They  suppose  that  the  spermatic  fluid  is  a  aabstanoe 
endowed  with  a  chemical  sensibility  of  such  a  character  that,  like  the  blood,  it 
can  only  preserve  the  fecundating  power  while  it  remains  in  motion ;  whence 
these  active  elements  are  enclosed  in  it  whose  presence  is  indispensable— elements, 
the  movements  of  which  are  never  more  active  than  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  semen  leaves  the  place  of  its  secretion,  and  which  appear  to  exercise  the 
moet  £ivorable  influence  for  the  maint^uAce  of  its  composition. 

These  are  a  summary  of  the  most  recent  opinions ;  and  we  merely  present  them 
as  they  are,  without  any  commentaries,  not  desiring  to  decide  in  so  delicate  a 
matter.  Besides,  whichever  one  may  be  adopted,  the  mind  remains  nnsarisfied; 
for  it  must  be  acknowledged  there  is  still  a  mystery  that  all  the  moat  ingenioos 
hypotheses  have  not  been  enabled  to  clear  up,  and  which  will  probably  escape  all 
Mur  researches. 

When  fecundation  takes  place  in  the  ovary,  whether  before  or  after  the  rap- 
ture of  the  Graafian  vesicle,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  which  had  participated  in  the 
suge  of  turgescence  of  all  the  other  genital  organs,  retain  their  free  extremity  in 
contact  with  the  ovary,  and  the  ovule,  having  escaped  from  the  vesicle,  imme- 
diately engages  in  their  canal ;  being  pressed  onwards  by  the  peristaltic  contrac- 
tions uf  the  tube,  it  adTance;>  step  by  step  through  this  duct,  and  finally  airives 
m  the  uterine  cavity,  where  its  development  unceasingly  progxeases  until  the 
regular  term  of  pregnancy.     ^See  the  chapter  on   Oeoioffy.) 

Nearly  the  «ame  phenomena  uke  place,  when  the  contad  of  the  lecandating 
fluid  with  the  ovule  is  deferred  until  after  the  latter  has  passed  into  the  tobe. 
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It  is  extremely  difficult,  not  to  saj  impossible,  to  ascertain  the  exact  period  at 
which  the  fecundated  ovule  reaches  the  cavity  of  the  womb.  In  animals,  we 
may  note  with<Ait  difficulty  the  time  of  fecundation ;  but  this,  of  course,  is  gene- 
nlly  impossible  in  the  human  species,  and  this  obstacle  renders  nearly  all  our 
observations  uncertain  and  incomplete.  Further,  very  numerous  researches  have 
clearly  proved  that  the  ovule  in  mammalia  does  not  always  arrive  at  the  same 
moment  in  the  womb,  and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  same  variations 
exist  in  the  human  female. 

In  the  present  records  of  our  science,  there  is  no  one  conclusive  fact  that 
proves  the  ovule  to  have  ever  been  seen  in  the  womb  of  a  woman  prior  to  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  day  after  her  conception. 

Baer  examined  a  woman,  who  committed  suicide  eight  days  after  conception ; 
the  deciduous  membrane  had  commenced  forming,  and  some  vessels,  coming  from 
the  mucous  membrane,  were  penetrating  it,  but  he  could  not  detect  any  trace  of 
ike  ovule  in  the  uterus.  {British  and  Foreign  New  Revieio,  Jan.  1836,  p.  328.) 
The  same  occurred  in  the  case  cited  by  Weber  (^Disquisitio  anatomica  uteri  et 
ovariorum  puellce,  septimo  a  conceptione  die  defunctoi  institutd).  Dr.  Pockels 
speaks,  it  is  true,  of  an  ovum  of  eight  days,  found  in  the  uterus,  and  in  which 
ike/cctus  could  easily  he  distingui^ed ;  but  the  description  furnished  by  him 
evidently  applies  to  an  older  product.  (Allen  Thompson,  in  the  Edinburgh  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  lii,  p.  122.)  Ovules  of  eleven  days  were  the  youngest 
observed  by  M.  Velpeau. 

After  the  exit  of  the  ovule,  the  Graafian  vesicle  soon  retracts  upon  itself,  and 
thus  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  corpus  luteum  before  spoken  of  (p.  75). 
We  shall  hereafter  describe  the  modifications  which  the  ovule  undergoes  during 
its  passage  through  the  tube,  and  after  its  arrival  in  the  uterus. 

Conception  is. an  act  that  takes  place  unconsciously,  and  altogether  involun- 
tarily; although  some  females,  more  especially  those  who  have  had  children, 
imagine  that  they  can  distinguish  a  prolific  connection  from  others.  They  say  a 
mach  more  voluptuous  sensation  is  then  experienced,  a  spasm  much  better 
mirked;  and  I  have  met  with  too  many  females  who  acknowledged  having  made 
this  observation,  not  to  believe  there  is  some  truth  in  the  assertion. 

The  same  ignorance  that  prevails  as  to  the  causes  of  fecundation,  likewise 
exists  with  regard  to  those  opposing  its  accomplishment.  For,  though  vices  of 
coDformation  or  faulty  position  of  the  uterus,  as  also  obliterations  of  the  neck  or 
tubes,  may  explain  the  sterility  of  some  individuals,  it  is  wholly  impossible  to 
understand  why  some  women  are  barren,  although  well  formed — why,  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases,  married  females  have  not  had  children  during  their 
first  marriage,  whereas  they  subsequently  became  enceinte,  when  even  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  first  husband  had  children  by  a  former  bed. 

The  period  at  which  fecundation  is  most  likely  to  take  place,  appears  to  be 
that  immediately  following  the  flow  of  the  menses ;  thus  M.  Raciborsky  has  as- 
certained that  the  conception  took  place  a  little  before  or  after  their  appearance, 
in  fifteen  females,  who  could  designate  precisely  the  time  of  the  sexual  approach. 
It  is  indeed  evident,  that  everything  seems  admirably  prepared  at  this  period 
for  the  reproduction  of  the  species ;  but  I  am  far  from  concluding,  as  M.  Raci- 
borsky has  done,  that  the  aptitude  for  fecundation  in  the  human  race  is  limited 
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to  a  few  days,  either  preceding  or  following  the  menstmal  terms.  Experience 
has  convinced  me  that  sexual  intercourse  may  be  fruitful,  even  when  it  takes 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  interval  between  the  two  menstrual  epctehs.  Whether 
it  be  that  the  ovule  discharged  by  the  spontaneous  ovulation  preserves  its  aptitude 
for  fecundation  for  a  long  time,  or  that  the  excitation  produced  by  coition  may 
be  communicated  to  the  ovarian  vesicles,  and  cause  modifications  in  them  alto- 
gether similar  to  those  experienced  in  the  menstrual  evolution,  the  fact  itself 
appears  to  me  to  be  settled  beyond  a  doubt.  ^ 

1  M.  Coste,  who  also  admits  the  possibility  of  conception  without  regard  to  the  period  at 
which  copalation  takes  place,  is  prepared,  he  says,  to  demonstrate  by  nndeniable  proofs, 
that  the  ovum  detached  from  the  ovary  during,  or  towards  the  close  of  menstruation,  loses 
all  capacity  for  fecundation  within  a  very  few  days  after  being  set  free.  Conception  is, 
therefore,  only  possible  at  other  times  than  near  or  during  the  menstrual  epochs,  when 
other  circumstances  happen  to  produce  in  the  ovary  an  operation  similar  to  that  which 
takes  place  at  the  period  of  heat.  Now  is  this  possible  ?  Comparative  physiology  replies 
in  the  affirmative,  by  demonstrating  it  to  be  so  as  regards  certain  animals,  thus  rendering 
it  at  least  very  probable  for  the  human  species  also. 

In  animals  living  in  the  savage  state,  says  the  learned  professor  of  the  College  of  France, 
the  ovaries  accomplish  their  functions  only  at  rare  intervals ;  but,  when  domesticated,  the 
maturation  of  the  eggs  may  become  so  frequent  in  certain  species,  that  the  ovulation  oc- 
curs nlmost  daily.  Thus  the  wild  pigeon,  which  deposits  her  eggs  but  once  or  twice  a 
year,  sets  seven  or  eight  times,  when  she  takes  up  her  abode  in  our  dovecotes.  Under  the 
influence  of  an  appropriate  nourishment,  our  domestic  fowls  lay  almost  every  day  for  eight 
months  in  the  year.  The  rabbit  of  the  fields  brings  forth  but  once  or  twice  yearly,  whilst 
living  at  large ;  but  in  the  domestic  condition,  she  will  reproduce  as  often  as  seven  times, 
if  care  bo  taken  to  wean  the  young  at  the  proper  moment. 

There  are  therefore  conditions  of  shelter,  of  temperature,  and  of  alimentation,  which, 
by  acting  on  the  organism  of  animals,  may  cause  their  ovaries  to  exercise  their  functions 
more  frequently  in  a  given  space  of  time.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  in  mammalia, 
the  cohabitation  of  the  males  is  one  of  the  most  active  accelerating  causes  of  the  de- 
hiscence of  the  vesicles.  Thus,  for  example,  a  female  rabbit  when  placed  alone  in  a  cage 
where  she  is  completely  protected  from  the  attempts  of  the  male,  enters  ordinarily  into 
heat  about  every  two  months,  and  when  the  time  of  this  periodic  excitement  is  past,  she 
refuses  obstinately  to  submit  to  coition ;  but  if,  instead  of  separating  her  from  the  male, 
whom  she  then  repels  with  violence,  he  be  allowed  to  remain  with  her,  for  a  few  days 
only,  it  maj  be  regarded  as  certain  that  she  will  not  resist  long,  because  the  solicitations 
to  which  she  will  be  incessantly  subjected  will  provoke  the  return  of  a  condition  which, 
in  the  absence  of  this  excitement,  would  have  been  much  longer  in  appearing. 

There  are,  therefore,  natural  and  entirely  spontaneous  epochs  for  the  maturation  and  dis- 
charge of  ova,  and  there  are  also  others  which  may  be  styled  artificial,  because  it  is  pos- 
sible to  produce  them  through  the  means  of  external  agents. 

Now,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  the  human  female,  who  commands  all  these  conditions 
at  her  will,  is,  by  an  inexplicable  exception,  enclosed  within  the  impassable  boundaries  of 
her  menstrual  periods  ?  And  if,  in  spite  of  her  first  vigorous  resistance  to  the  attempts  of 
the  male,  the  rabbit  finally  yields  to  the  influence  of  his  companionship,  why  in  woman, 
who  of  all  the  females  of  the  mammalia  is  endued  with  the  most  constant  readiness  for 
coition,  should  not  the  sexual  allurements  have  the  same  result? 

This  accidental  evolution  of  a  vesicle  is  not  followed  by  the  menstrual  flow  which  ordi- 
narily accompanies  it ;  all  which  is  very  comprehensible,  for  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
same  cause  which  provokes  the  discharge  of  the  ovule,  is  also  that  which  fecundates  it, 
and  that  in  doing  so,  it  arrests  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  before  it  has  time  to  appear. 
(Coste,  llistoire  generale  et  particuliere  du  developpement  des  corps  organises.)  The  same 
thing,  in  fact,  happens  when  fecundation  occurs  a  few  days  or  hours  only  before  the 
appearance  of  the  menses. 
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I  shall  not  undertake  to  refute  the  opinion  of  those  who  believe  that  either 
can  be  created  at  will ;  jet  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  husband  or  of  the  wife  may  have  some  influence  in  determining 
the  sex  of  the  child.  The  admirable  observations  of  M.  Girou  seem  to  me  to 
have  proved  that  with  the  inferior  animals^  at  least,  the  stronger  the  male  is  in 
comparison  with  the  female,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  producing  a  male,  and 
vice  versa.  The  observations  I  have  been  able  to  make  on  the  human  family 
since  reading  the  statistical  results  of  M.  Girou,  have  generally  confirmed  their 
conclusions. 

Here  terminates  what  I  had  proposed  to  say  in  reference  to  fecundation.  It 
will  be  seen  that  I  have  limited  it  to  a  very  brief  exposition  of  the  most  generally 
received  views  of  this  point  of  physiology.  The  size,  and  especially  the  object 
of  the  work,  seem  necessarily  to  exclude  more  ample  details. 
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OF  GESTATION. 

Pregnancy  is  the  condition  of  a  woman  who  has  conceived,  and  bears  within 
her  womb  the  product  of  conception. 

This  state  commences  at  the  instant  of  fecundation,  and  terminates  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  body  which  results  from  that  function.  It  continues  for  two 
hundred  and  seventy  days,  or  nine  solar  months.  This  term,  however,  is  not 
invariable,  as  it  is  by  no  means  rare  for  the  pregnancy  to  terminate  sooner,  and 
in  some  very  few  instances  we  find  it  of  longer  duration,  though  some  persons 
have  denied  this  latter  fact,  and  everybody  recalls  the  sharp  discussions  carried 
on  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  lost  century,  and  still  more  recently  in 
England,  on  the  question  of  retarded  births. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  ovule  originally  exists  in  the  ovary;  that 
short  time  before  or  after  conception  it  is  expelled  from  thence ;  and  that  it  then 
traverses  the  tube,  so  as  to  reach  the  uterus,  where  it  is  developed  and  continues 
to  grow  during  the  whole  term  of  gestation.  When  the  succession  takes  place 
in  this  manner  the  pregnancy  is  said  to  be  a  f/ood,  normalj  or  uterine  one ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  ovule  be  arrested  at  some  point  of  its  passage,  and  is 
developed  elsewhere  than  in  the  womb,  the  pregnancy  is  denominated  had,  extra^ 
ordinary,  or  extra-uterine.  The  first,  or  uterine  pregnancy,  has  been  divided 
into, — ^the  simphj  where  only  a  single  foetus  exists;  the  compound,  or  double, 
triple,  &c.,  where  there  are  two  or  three  children ;  and  the  complicated  preg- 
nancy, or  that  in  which  the  positive  existence  of  a  foetus  is  coincident  with  that 
of  a  pathological  tumor  of  the  abdomen.  Again,  the  term  false  pregnancy  has 
been  improperly  applied  to  certain  diseases  simulating  pregnancy,  where  this 
state  does  not  really  exist. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF   SIMPLE   UTERINE   PREGNANCY. 

In  pregnancy,  there  are  two  orders  of  phenomena  to  be  studied, — thoss  pre- 
sented by  the  female,  and  those  which  belong  to  the  product  of  conception.  We 
shall  first  consider  the  former. 

The  history  of  pregnancy  in  the  female  comprises  all  the  anatomical  and  phy- 
siological modifications  that  are  developed  in  the  uterus  and  all  other  organs  of 
the  economy ;  the  influence  that  it  exerts  on  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
health  of  the  individual ;  and  also  the  means  of  preventing  or  curing  the  trouble- 
some accidents  which  may  result  from  it. 

ARTICLE  I. 

ANATOMICAL  CHANGES. 

The  most  remarkable  are  those  which  the  uterus  undergoes,  and  we  shall 
commence  our  description  with  them. 

These  modifications  may  either  be  in  the  volume,  form,  situation,  or  direction 
of  the  womb ;  and  hence^  on  account  of  their  great  importance,  we  shall  succes- 
sively study  them  in  the  body  and  in  the  neck;  then  we  will  point  out  the 
changes  which  the  structure  and  relations  of  the  organ  undergo. 

§  1.  Changes  in  the  Body  op  the  Uterus. 

A.  Volume. — We  have  already  learned  that  under  the  influence  of  the  hemor- 
rhagic congestion  which  the  uterus  undergoes  at  each  menstrual  period,  the  bulk 
of  the  organ  is  increased.  If  conception  takes  place  within  the  few  days  pre- 
ceding or  following  the  flow  of  the  blood,  the  excitement  produced  by  the  fruitful 
coition  maintains,  and  soon  increases  the  hypertrophy  of  its  walls.  Thus,  we 
shall  find  further  on  (see  Decidtia),  that  the  mucous  membrane  especially  be- 
comes almost  doubled  in  thickness,  so  that  when  the  fecundated  ovule  arrives  in 
the  cavity  of  the  womb,  it  finds  it  entirely  filled  with  this  membrane,  which  is 
swollen  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  thrown  into  folds  from  want  of  room  to  deve- 
lope  itself.     (See  page  73.) 

The  same  thing  precisely  occurs  in  those  exceptional  cases  in  which  fecunda- 
tion takes  place  some  time  from  the  menstrual  period.  Here  the  hypertrophy 
also  begins  under  the  influence  of  the  evolution  of  a  Graafian  vesicle;  only  the 
evolution,  instead  of  being  spontaneous,  is  the  result  of  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
venereal  excitement. 

As  soon  as  the  ovule  arrives  in  the  womb,  the  latter  begins  to  develope,  and 
its  volume  continues  to  increase  until  the  end  of  pregnancy;  but  this  progression 
is  not  uniform,  for,  according  to  the  observations  of  Desormeaux,  it  is  much 
slower  in  the  early  months,  and  more  rapid  in  the  latter.  An  accurate  idea  of 
thiH  increase  may  be  formed  from  the  following  table,  which  represents  the  usual 
dimensions  of  the  uterus  at  the  principal  periods  of  pregnancy. 
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Third  month, 
Fourth     " 
Sixth        " 
Ninth       " 


Vertical  Diameter. 


2} 
12}  to  14}     « 


inches. 


Tranirene. 


2}  inches. 
3f       " 


u 


A  ntero-  Posterior. 


H 
3} 

8}  to  9} 


inches. 
u 


The  development  of  the  uteri ae  walls  is  not  purely  mechanical,  as  has  been 
supposed,  nor  is  their  distension  the  result  of  the  development  of  the  ovum, 
which,  by  pressing  upon  the  different  points  of  the  internal  surface,  would  tend 
to  separate  them  more  and  more. 

If  we  consider  the  small  volume  of  the  ovule  in  the  first  weeks  of  pregnancy, 
as  compared  with  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  uterus  at  the  same  period,  we 
shall  not  fail  to  be  convinced  that  the  expansive  force  of  the  ovum  would  be 
unable  to  overcome  their  resistance.  The  development  of  the  ovum  and  that  of 
the  uterus  are  simultaneous,  but  effected  by  forces  which  are  inherent  in  each ; 
in  a  word,  the  growth  of  the  ovum  acts  as  a  physiological  cause,  but  not  as  a 
mechanical  agent  in  the  development  of  the  walls  of  the  uterus. 

B.  Shape, — ^The  shape  of  the  uterus  changes  simultaneously  with  the  altera- 
tion in  its  volume.  Being  flattened,  at  first,  on  its  two  faces,  the  womb  grows 
rounder  and  soon  becomes  pyriform,  then  spheroidal,  and  towards  the  end  of 
pregnancy  it  has  the  form  of  an  ovoid,  which  is  slightly  flattened  from  before 
backwards.  The  anterior  face,  however,  is  much  the  more  convex,  and  the 
posterior  one  is  depressed,  so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  prominence  of  the 
lumbar  vertebne. 

At  the  end  of  pregnancy,  the  superior  extremity  of  the  uterine  ovoid  is  quite 
regularly  rounded;  that  side  of  the  fundus,  however,  which  is  occupied  by  one 
of  the  extremities  of  the  foetal  ovoid,  being  often  more  elevated  than  the  other, 
which  is  filled  with  fluid  only.  Now,  as  in  the  most  usual  presentations,  the 
trunk  of  the  foetus  is  generally  inclined  towards  the  right,  the  right  side  of  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus  is  commonly  the  most  elevated.  (Hergott.)  Sometimes 
both  sides  are  alike  in  this  respect,  and  there  is  a  depression  upon  the  middle 
and  upper  part  of  the  organ. 

Such  is  the  shape  of  the  uterus  in  the  majority  of  cases;  but  the  situation 
and  number  of  the  foetuses,  and  the  structure  and  primitive  form  of  the  organ, 
may  produce  important  changes  in  the  shape  which  it  assumes  during  gestation; 
ind  which  will  claim  our  attention  hcreafler. 

G.  Situation. — It  is  evident  that  the  uterus  cannot  thus  change  in  shape  and 
rise,  without  undergoing  a  simultaneous  alteration  in  it^  position;  for  example, 
daring  the  first  three  months  of  gestation,  the  womb  remains  sunken  in  the  ex- 
cavation, but  as  the  volume  increases  in  all  directions,  the  fundus  of  the  organ 
rises  towards  the  superior  strait,  whilst  its  inferior  part  and  neck  subside  still 
more  towards  the  floor  of  the  pelvis.  This  depression  of  the  organ  is  produced 
by  its  yielding  to  the  laws  of  gravitation  from  its  own  increased  weight,  as  also 
by  the  augmented  pressure  of  the  intestiiial  mass  upon  the  larger  surface,  created 
bj  the  change  in  the  fandiifl.     f1  •^ae  of  volume  and  its 

weight,  augmented  by  the  pvM  >,  which  now  has  an 
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extensive  point  (Tappui  on  the  fundus,  contribute  to  produce  the  first  change  in 
position. 

At  the  same  time,  the  uterus  remains  in  the  sacral  cavity  from  the  greater 
space  found  there,  and,  the  fundus  being  turned  a  little  backwards,  causes  the 
neck  to  advance  slightly.  Besides,  the  presence  of  the  rectum  on  the  left  most 
generally  obliges  the  organ  to  deviate  towards  the  right,  and  the  neck,  in  a  cor- 
responding manner,  to  the  left;  consequently,  during  the  first  three  months,  the 
cervix  is  directed  downwards,  forwards,  and  a  little  to  the  Icfl. 

About  the  third  month  and  a  half,  or  the  fourth  month,  the  uterus,  no  longer 
finding  sufficient  room  in  the  excavation  for  its  continued  development,  rises 
above  the  superior  strait,  then  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  and  reaches  the 
epigastric  region  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy. 

In  tracing  out  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  fundus  uteri,  it  will  be  found,  at 
the  fourth  month,  to  rise  two  or  three  fingers'  breadth  above  the  pubis;  at  five 
months,  it  is  within  one  finger's  breadth  of  the  umbilicus;  and  from  the  fifth  to 
the  sixth  month,  it  approaches  and  passes  the  umbilical  depression,  so  that  at 
six  months  it  is  half  an  inch  above  this  ring;  three  fingers'  breadth  at  seven 
months;  and  four  to  five  at  eight  months;  it  still  continues  ascending  in  the 
commencement  of  the  ninth,  but  in  the  last  fortnight  of  gestation,  the  womb 
^  seems  to  sink  down,  being,  in  fact,  on  a  lower  level  than  before.  This  last  is  a 
remarkable  occurrence,  though  it  has  been  said  in  explanation  that  the  uterus, 
as  if  overburdened  with  the  weight  of  the  fuetus  during  the  latter  period,  col- 
lapses to  some  extent,  and  enlarges  in  the  transverse  and  the  antcro-posterior 
diameters.  This  may  be  true  as  regards  some  females  who  have  previously  had 
children,  for  not  unfrcqueutly  they  say  to  us  at  this  time,  ''It  has  all  gone  to  the 
sides;"  but  I  believe  a  more  general  explanation  of  the  fact  may  be  given;  for, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  if  females  be  ''  touched"  near  the  end  of  preg- 
nancy, a  voluminous  tumor,  covered  by  the  inferior  and  more  especially  by  the 
anterior  part  of  the  uterine  body,  will  be  readily  felt  occupying  the  excavation. 
This  is  the  head  of  the  foetus,  which  has  descended  in  conse<][uence  of  its  own 
weighty^  carrying  the  wall  of  the  uterus  before  it,  and  become  engaged  in  the 
excavation,  sometimes  even  as  low  down  as  the  floor  of  the  pelvis. 

Now,  does  not  this  circumstance,  which  may  be  remarked  whenever  the  head 
presents  regularly,  and  when  there  is  no  malformation  of  the  pelvis,  furnish  us 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  depression  of  the  entire  uterus  ?  How,  in  fact,  could 
the  superior  do  other  than  follow  the  inferior  part  of  the  organ  ? 

D.  Direction, — In  passing  up  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  uterus  is  obliged 
to  follow  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait,  and  being  thrown  ofi"  by 
the  lumbar  column,  and  finding  much  leas  resistance  from  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall,  it  necessarily  inclines  forward ;  but,  owing  to  the  lumbar  projection,  it 
cannot  possibly  remain  on  the  median  line,  and  hence  it  leans  towards  one  side 
of  the  abdomen,  the  right  one,  remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  at  least  eight  times 
in  ten. 

Most  authors,  since  the  days  of  Levret,  have  endeavored  to  explain  this  great 
fre(|uency  of  the  right  lateral  obliquity.  Levret  himself  taught,  that  the  uterus 
always  inclines  towards  the  side  where  the  placenta  is  inserted;  for  this  point, 
ho  said,  being  the  thickest  and  most  vascular  part  of  the  whole  organ,  is  also  the 
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beayiesty  and  this  increased  weight,  augmeDted  by  that  of  the  placenta,  mui«t 
necessarilj  draw  the  organ  to  that  side;  but  experience  has  shown  that  the 
placenta  is  far  from  being  always  inserted  on  the  side  towards  which  the  uterus 
is  inclined.  Again,  according  to  Desormcaux,  the  presence  of  the  iliac  portion 
of  the  colon,  which  is  usually  filled  with  fecal  matter,  prevents  the  womb  from 
leaning  to  the  left,  when  it  commences  ascending  out  of  the  excavation,  and 
thrusts  it  into  the  right  iliac  fossa,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  small  intestines  is 
pushed  to  the  left  side  by  the  ascent  of  the  womb  (where  the  direction  of  the 
mesentery  would  natural/ 1/  draw  them),  and  this  assists  both  to  maintain  and  to 
increase  the  inclination  of  the  uterus  to  the  right.  But,  as  M.  Paul  Dubois  has 
justly  remarked,  any  influence  which  the  colon,  placed  on  the  left,  may  have,  is 
fully  compensated  by  the  presence  of  the  coecum  on  the  right;  and,  from  the 
obseryation  of  M.  Yelpeau,  the  mesentery  is  directed  from  lefl  to  right,  and  not 
from  right  to  left,  as  Dcsormcaux  has  it,  doubtless  by  mistake. 

The  habit  of  using  the  right  arm,  and  of  lying  upon  the  right  side,  has  al^o 
been  brought  forward  in  explanation  of  this  right  lateral  obliquity,  but  subse- 
quent obseryation  has  not  sustained  the  assertion ;  thus,  for  instance,  in  seventy- 
six  females,  all  of  whom  had  the  uterus  inclined  to  the  right,  thirty-eight  rested 
on  the  right  side,  twenty  on  the  lefl,  fourteen  alternately  on  both  sides,  and  four 
on  the  back.  And  we  may  further  remark  that,  down  to  the  present  time,  it  has 
not  been  observed  that  the  uterus  is  placed  upon  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen 
more  frequently  in  those  women  who  habitually  use  the  left  arm  than  in  others. 
Madame  Boivin,  in  my  estimation,  has  given  the  best  explanation  of  this  fact ; 
she  asserts  that  the  round  ligament  of  the  right  side  is  shorter,  stronger,  and  con- 
tains more  muscular  fibres  than,  that  of  the  left,  and  she  attributes  the  right  in- 
clination of  the  organ  to  the  more  powerful  action  of  this  ligament. 

Professor  Cruveilhier  thinks  that  the  shortness  of  the  round  ligament  on  the 
right,  is  the  eficct  and  not  the  cause  of  the  uterine  obliquity ;  <'  for  I  have 
frequently  had  occasion,"  he  remarks,  ^'  to  observe  that  the  shortening  which 
occurred  on  the  left,  in  left  lateral  obli<|uity,  was  constantly  accompanied  by  a 
remarkable  increase  of  volume.''  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  comprehend 
upon  what  M.  Cruveilhier  founds  this  opinion. 

M.  Velpeau  endeavors  to  refute  this  asscition,  by  saying  that  then  the  rit>ht 
tngle  of  the  womb  should  not  be  as  much  removed  from  the  inguinal  canal  as 
the  left,  but  the  contrary  is  observed ;  but  he  commits  a  slight  error  here,  for  the 
tigaments  in  question  do  not  terminate  in  con.scquence  of  the  development  of  the 
uterus  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  lateral  borders  of  the  empty  organ,  but 
much  more  in  advance,^  so  that  they  are  inserted  on  the  anterior  lateral  region 
of  the  womb ;  and  further,  if  the  right  inclination  is  due  to  the  traction  of  the 

1  The  ateroa  U  developed  during  pregnancy,  at  the  expense  of  the  posterior  wall  particu- 
Urlj.  The  truth  of  this  becomes  clearly  evident  by  marking  the  point  at  which  the  tubes 
tre  insTted  at  the  end  of  gestation,  when  two-tifthi?  of  the  antero-postcrior  diameter  of 
the  organ  will  be  found  in  front  of,  and  three-fifths  behind  this  mark. 

I  examined,  with  Messrs  Bonami  and  Helot,  the  womb  of  a  female  who  died  in  the 
MTenth  month  of  pregnancy,  under  the  care  of  M.  RMSunier,  in  whom  the  round  ligaments 
wtre  inserted  so  far  forward,  that  four-fifthi,  m  uneter  were 

behind  a  transverse  line  drawn  between  tb  ).    In  this 
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right  round  ligament,  as  Madame  Boivin  teaches,  the  uterus,  in  inclining  to  this 
side,  will  naturally  make  a  movement  of  rotation  on  its  own  axis,  which  carries 
its  anterior  plane  a  little  to  the  right,  and  its  posterior  wall  somewhat  to  the  left. 
Now,  this  is  precisely  what  does  take  place. 

E.  Thickness  of  the  Parietes. — The  earlier  authors  on  thb  subject  entertained 
very  different  views  concerning  it :  some,  judging  the  thickness  of  the  body  by 
that  of  the  neck  during  labor,  concluded  that  the  uterus  could  not  be  distended 
without  a  great  diminution  in  the  depth  of  its  walls ;  others,  having  had  better 
opportunities  of  examining  the  wombs  of  females  who  died  soon  after  the  9c- 
couchment,  observed  the  very  considerable  thickness  exhibited  by  the  uterine 
parietes  at  that  time,  and  therefore  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  latter  become 
much  thicker  during  gestation. 

Both  sides  were  in  error,  for  numerous  autopsies,  made  since  that  period,  of 
women  who  died  during  gestation,  have  established  the  truth  of  the  following 
propositions,  namely : 

1.  In  the  three  first  months,  the  uterine  walls  augment  a  little  in  thickness, 
doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  their  vascular  and  muscular  ap- 
paratus. 2.  Towards  the  fifth  month,  they  are  about  the  same  as  in  the  normal 
state.  3.  At  term,  the  parietes  are  thicker  than  in  the  natural  condition,  at  the 
point  corresponding  to  the  insertion  of  the  placenta,  thinner  at  the  neck,  and 
'  they  present  but  very  little  difference  throughout  the  remainder  of  their  extent. 

We  may  here  notice  some  further  exceptions:  thus,  M.  Moreau,  having  mea- 
sured the  thickness  of  the  walls  in  a  woman  deceased  at  term,  found  it  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  at  the  fundus,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  at  the  insertion  of  the  placenta, 
and  one- third  of  an  inch  at  the  neck.  This  singular  anomaly  may  be  explained, 
says  M.  Moreau,  1st,  as  regards  the  thinness  of  the  fundus,  by  the  enormous 
dbtension  the  uterus  had  undergone  (being  a  twin  pregnancy.)  And  2d,  the 
greater  thickness  of  the  neck  resulted  from  the  considerable  retraction  this  part 
had  sustained  from  the  escape  of  the  amniotic  liquid  before  death. 

In  one  instance,  Saviard  found  it  one- third  of  an  inch  at  the  placental  attach- 
ment, and  only  a  line  in  other  parts. 

My  friend,  Dr.  Ripault,  in  performing  the  Csesarean  operation,  found  the 
uterine  wall  only  one  or  two  lines  thick.  I  have  myself  had  occasion  to  examine 
a  pregnant  woman,  in  whom  the  parts  of  the  infant  were  so  easily  distinguished 
through  the  abdominal  parietes,  that  the  hand  seemed  to  be  only  separated  from 
them  by  a  layer  of  a  few  lines  in  thickness.  Again,  the  thinness  may  be  par- 
tial ;  thus  Hunter  describes  a  uterus,  the  posterior  walls  of  which  exhibited  this 
phenomenon  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

Since  the  thickness  is  not  sensibly  diminished,  it  is  evident  the  whole  mass  of 
the  uterine  walk  must  greatly  increase,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  towards  the  end 
of  gestation,  the  total  weight  of  the  organ  reaches  two  and  a  half  pounds,  or  even 
more.  The  empty  uterus,  in  the  case  of  M.  Moreau,  just  cited,  weighed  (1750 
grammes)  nearly  four  pounds. 

woman,  no  obliquity  of  the  uterus  existed,  and  the  organ  appeared  to  be  near  the  median 
line,  at  least  in  the  dead  body.  I  carefully  measured  the  comparative  length  of  the  t^'o 
round  ligaments,  and  must  acknowledge  I  did  not  find  any  difference  between  them. 
Should  the  absence  of  obliquity,  in  this  case,  be  attributed  to  this  fact? 
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P.  Dennity  of  the  Walls  — The  uterine  parietes,  in  the  non-gravid  state,  are 
Terj  bard  and  resisting,  and  have  nearly  the  consistence  of  fibrous  tissue,  but 
during  pregnancy  this  density  diminishes  and  the  walls  become  soft  and  flabby. 
The  ramollissement  begins  to  show  itself  as  early  as  the  first  month,  and  consti- 
tutes at  that  period  one  of  the  best  signs  for  proij^ng  a  commencing  pregnancy 
(see  article  on  Diagnosis)^  because,  instead  of  presenting  the  fibrous  density 
of  the  ordinary  state,  the  walls  have  a  clammy  softness  closely  resembling 
that  of  caoutchouc  softened  by  ebullition,  or  that  of  an  (edematous  limb.  This 
decreafie  in  the  consistence  of  the  uterine  walls  constantly  advances,  so  that,  at  a 
later  period,  a  light  pressure  made  on  the  anterior  abdominal  parietes  will  easily 
depress  or  deform  them;  consequently,  the  extremities  and  other  inequalities  of 
the  foetus  may  be  detected,  and  its  movements  may  even  cause  an  elevation  of 
some  part  or  other;  the  child,  therefore,  is  not  placed  in  a  cavity  having  im- 
movable walls. 

The  diameters  of  this  cavity  will  vary  with  the  position  taken  by  the  footus, 
which  can,  in  some  cases,  continue  to  change  them  until  the  end  of  gestation, 
the  flexibility  of  the  walls  permitting  its  long  diameter  to  pass  through  the  small 
ones  of  the  organ ;  and  we  can  readily  comprehend  how  this  flexibility,  this  sup- 
pleness of  the  fibres  of  the  womb,  will  aid  in  preventing  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  otherwise  might  result  to  the  child  from  any  violent  blows  on  the 
abdomen,  or  from  the  shocks  experienced  by  the  mother. 

§  2.   Modifications  in  the  Neck  op  the  Uterus. 

The  modifications  which  the  nock  undergoes  during  pregnancy,  are  referable : 
1,  to  the  consistence  of  its  tissue;  2,  its  volume;  3,  its  form;  4,  its  situation 
and  direction. 

1.  As  the  softening  of  the  tissue  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  seems  to  be  an 
all-important  fact,  we  therefore  give  it  the  first  place. 

Now,  everybody  knows  that,  in  the  non-gravid  state,  the  uterine  tissue  re- 
eembles  the  fibrous  in  its  consistence;  but  immediately  after  conception,  and 
from  the  sole  fact  of  the  active  congestion  which  the  genital  organs  then  expe- 
perienee,  this  consistence  begins  to  diminish,  although,  from  being  coincident  with 
the  hypertrophy  of  the  uterine  walls,  it  is  scarcely  sensible  during  the  first  few 
days,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  neck  examined.  But  towards  the  end 
of  the  first  month  we  may  ascertain  that,  independently  of  this  original  general 
modification,  the  most  inferior,  or  rather,  the  most  superficial  part  of  the  lips  of 
the  OS  tineas,  begins  to  soften.  It  resembles  more  a  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  than  a  true  ^'ramollissement"  of  the  proper  tissue  of  the  lips;  so  that 
by  pressing  slightly  on  this  thickened  membrane  the  finger  first  detects  a  fungous 
softness,  but  soon  reaches  the  proper  tissue  of  the  neck,  which  still  maintains  its 
normal  consistence.  The  sensation  then  experienced  by  the  finger  greatly  re- 
sembles that  communicated  when  it  is  pressed  on  a  table  covered  by  a  soft  and 
thick  cloth;  and  it  is  only  towards  the  end  of  the  third,  or  beginning  of  the 
fourth  month,  that  the  lips  of  the  os  tincse  are  softened  throughout  their  whole 
thickness  to  the  extent  of  a  line  or  a  line  and  a  half. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fiflh.  the  softening  increases  from  below  up- 
wards, and  at  the  sixth  embraces  the  moiety  of  the  sub-vaginal  portion.     Ihirin^ 
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the  last  three  months  it  invades  the  superior  part  by  degrees,  and  last  of  all  the 
ring  of  the  internal  orifice,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  gestation,  the  neck  is  so  soft 
in  certain  females,  that  I  have  frequently  seen  students  have  great  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  it  from  the  walls  of  the  vagina. 

This  modification  of  the  neck,  which  authors  have  scarcely  spoken  of,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  signs;  because,  after  a  little  experience,  it  affords  us  one 
of  the  best  means  for  ascertaining  the  different  stages  of  pregnancy;  being  con- 
stant, and  found  in  all  females,  unless  the  neck  should  be  the  seat  of  some  patho- 
logical alteration.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  the  softening  is  not  so 
well-marked,  and  is  Vnuch  slower  in  its  progress  in  primiparao,  than  in  women 
who  have  previously  had  children;  but  in  all,  it  steadily  proceeds  from  below 
upwards. 

As  before  remarked,  we  may  judge  very  nearly  of  the  probable  period  of  preg- 
nancy by  the  extent  of  softening,  as  it  progresses  from  the  inferior  to  the 
superior  part  of  the  neck;  though  there  is  one  important  remark  to  be  made  on 
this  subject,  namely,  that  whenever  females  have  had  a  great  number  of  chil- 
dren, the  sub-vaginal  portion  of  the  neck  loses  the  greater  part  of  its  length ;  the 
extremity  then  projecting  into  the  vagina,  and  capable  of  exploration  by  the 
finger,  being  much  shorter.  Now,  as  the  softening  of  the  supra-vaginal  portion 
of  the  neck  is  of  much  more  difficult  detection,  it  may  be  thought  to  be  much 
less  extensive  than  it  is  in  reality,  whence  we  may  expect  to  find  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  extent  of  the  softened  part,  if  a  comparison  be  made  between  the 
necks  in  two  females,  both  advanced  to  the  sixth  month,  one  of  whom  is  pregnant 
for  the  second  time,  and  the  other  had  previously  borne  ten  children.  Where- 
fore it  is  necessary,  in  making  this  appreciation,  to  bear  in  mind  the  number  of 
former  pregnancies,  as  also  the  real  length  of  the  sub- vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix. 

2.  Volume, — Some  singular  ideas  on  this  subject,  have  been  promulgated  by 
many  authors,  but  the  following  appears  to  be  the  most  constant  rule :  the  neck 
doubtless  participates  in  the  hypertrophy  of  the  uterine  walls  during  the  earlier 
months,  though  its  development  is  far  le^  considerable.  The  neck  becomes 
thicker  and  grows  more  voluminous,  especially  at  the  superior  part,  but  I  have 
never  observed  its  elongation  to  the  extent  of  two  inches,  as  Madame  Boivin 
apparently  believes,  or  to  two  and  three-quarters  and  three  inches,  as  M.  Filugelli 
has  more  recently  advanced;  for,  as  elsewhere  observed,  these  opinions  result,  in 
my  estimation,  from  an  error.  The  neck,  in  the  commencement,  being  much 
lower,  and  directed  more  in  front  than  in  the  ordinary  condition,  the  finger  can 
easily  explore  a  larger  extent  of  it,  and  thus  an  impression  is  created  of  an  in- 
crease in  its  length  which  really  does  not  exist ;  for  frequent  post-mortem  exami- 
nations of  females  who  died  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  have  convinced 
me  that,  even  if  the  neck  is  increased  in  thickness,  its  length  does  not  undergo 
an  appreciable  augmentation  up  to  the  fifth  month. 

But  at  the  commencement  of  this  latter  period,  according  to  most  writers,  the 
cervix  begins  to  diminish.  In  the  sixth  month  (they  say)  it  begins  to  spread 
out  at  the  superior  part,  so  as  to  aid  in  the  enlargement  of  the  body  of  the  womb, 
and  this  spreading  at  the  upper  part  continues  to  advance  in  proportion  as  the 
term  of  gestation  approaches,  and  consequently  the  length  of  the  neck  decreases 
from  above  downwards,  so  as  merely  to  present  at  last,  at  the  close  of  the  ninth 
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moDth,  a  ring  of  variable  thickness.  In  fact,  the  diagnosis  of  the  different 
periods  was  based  on  this  gradual  shortening,  and,  agreeably  to  the  majority  of 
the  French  accoucheurs,  who  have  adopted  the  opinions  of  Desormeaux,  the  neck 
has  lost  at  the  fifth  month  about  one-third  of  its  length,  one-half  at  the  sizth^ 
two-thirds  or  three-quarters  in  the  seventh,  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  in  the 
eighth,  and  the  remainder  is  effaced  during  the  course  of  the  ninth  month ;  and 
yet,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  all  this  an  entire  error,  which  was  first  pointed 
out  by  M.  Stoltz,  in  1826,  and  to  which  I  also  have  constantly  asked  attention 
since  the  year  1839.  No;  the  neck  does  not  shorten  in  the  way  which  has  so 
long  been  described ;  it  preserves  its  whole  length  until  the  last  fortnight  of 
pregnancy ;  and  it  is  an  easy  matter,  especially  in  women  who  have  previously 
borne  children,  to  verify  this  remark,  as  we  shall  presently  demonstrate.  But 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  its  length,  which  until  that  time  was  intact,  dimi- 
nishes very  rapidly,  and  even  disappears  by  a  total  effacement,  and  we  shall  in 
due  season  explain  the  simple  mechanism  of  this  phenomenon. 

But  to  return ;  I  have  frequently  been  enabled  to  prove,  in  primiparac,  the 
truth  of  M.  Stoltz's  assertions ',  for  in  these  women  the  neck  does  diminish  a 
little  in  length,  during  the  last  three  months,  although  by  a  process  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  described  by  Desormeaux.  Thus,  towards  the  seventh  month, 
the  ramollissement  has  invaded  the  whole  intra-vaginal  portion ;  the  parictes  of 
the  neck,  having  lost  their  consisteuce,  arc  easily  separated 
by  the  liquids  secreted  upon  their  internal  face,  and  the 
upper  part  of  this  portion  being  turned  outwards,  enlarges 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  whole  neck  to  resemble  a 
spindle  in  its  shape;  the  superior  extremity  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  internal  orifice  (still  closed,)  and  the  infe- 
rior IS  constituted  by  the  external  one,  which  is  scarcely 
opened  in  prim'ipane,  even  at  the  end  of  gestation,  as  we 
shall  hereaflter  show.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

Now,  it  is  easily  understood  how  this  bulging  of  the  neck  of  the  ntoras ;  the 
middle  part  of  the  neck  can  only  take  place  just  in  propor-  ,';'p.''r.«"»XX'u; 
Uon  as  the   two  extremities  of  the  latter  approach  each    Mpanted  from  each  other 

other;  thus,  of  course,  detracting  so  much  from  its  total  J'^Vn^k!'*^'''"'**''"^'*^ 
length.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  with  M.  Stoltz,  that 
the  approximation  of  the  two  orifices  can  be  so  great  as  to  cause  a  material  short- 
ening of  the  neck,  though  this  certainly  does  exist  to  some  extent.  The  short- 
ening of  the  neck  is  therefore  real,  though  slight,  in  primiparsc ;  being  accom- 
plished, however,  by  a  different  mechanism  from  that  taught  by  most  authors. 
Its  upper  part  does  not  spread  out  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
cavity  of  the  body,  but  suffers  a  sort  of  collapse,  which  brings  the  two  orifices 
nearer  together,  at  the  same  time  increasing  its  central  cavity,  and  extending  its 
transverse  diameters  at  the  expense  of  the  vertical.  What  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  rapid  effacement  of  the  neck  during  the  last  few  days  in  multiparas^ 
equally  applies  to  primiparso ;  the  process  taking  place  by  the  same  mechanism. 

3.  Form. — The  principal  modifications  in  the  shape  of  the  neck  have  already 
been  presented,  but  they  ought  to  be  studied  in  a  more  special  manner,  acoor 
ing  to  whether  they  are  found  in  primiparsc,  or  in  women  who  have  previo 
been  mothers. 
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A.  At  the  comnieiiceineiit,  in  primipane,  the  cervix  appears  more  contracted 
and  more  pointed,  resnlting,  perhaps,  from  the  augmentation  of  its  superior  part 
in  volume ;  the  orifice  of  the  os  tincn,  whioli,  before  conception,  preticnted  a 
simple  linear  and  transverse  fissare,  now  assumes  a  circular  form,  constituting, 
as  it  were,  a  small  lenticular  fossa.  A  Uttle  later,  as  mentioned  above,  the  middle 
part  of  the  cavity  of  the  neck  enlarges,  so  ae  to  give  to  the  whole  cervix  the  form 
of  a  somewhat  elongated  spindle,  rather  than  that  of  a  cone,  which  it  previouslj 
had.  It  continues  smooth  and  polished  on  the  exterior  surface,  and  the  peri- 
phery of  its  orifice  is  roanded,  without  any  irregularities  or  fiasnres;  sometimes 
presenting  a  soft  circumference,  at  others  a  thin  and  sharp  border :  the  latter 
rarely  happens,  however,  before  a  very  advanced  stage.  At  this  time,  it  is  very 
eaay  to  ascertain  what  changes  the  neck  has  nndet^ne,  for  although  the  esteroal 
orifice  is  constricted,  it  is  very  mnoh  softened,  and  sometimes  allows  the  finger 
to  pass  with  a  very  slight  efibrt  and  enter  the  cavity  of  the  neck.  The  base  of 
the  last  phalanx  is  then  felt  to  be  grasped  quite  tightly  by  the  external  orifice, 
whilst  the  extremity  of  the  finger  is  at  full  liberty  in  the  fusiform  cavity  of  the 
neck.  It  may  also  be  readily  observed  that  the  two  orifices  are  still  widely  sepa- 
rated, for  the  entire  length  of  the  first  phalanx  and  sometimes  more,  arc  capable 
of  being  oontained  in  the  cavity. 


Fig.  28.  Fig.  29. 
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B.  The  form  of  the  neck  is  altogether  different  in  women  who  have  had  chil- 
dren; thus  the  inequalities  and  protuberances  exhibited  by  the  inferior  part  will 
scarcely  permit  as  to  ascertain  whether  it  becomes  more  pointed  or  not,  and  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  external  orifice  has  become  more 
rounded ;  becanse,  having  been  somewhat  patulous  before  pregnancy,  this  orifice, 
in  consequence  of  the  numerous  cicatrices  found  on  it,  presents  a  very  irregular 
opening.  The  only  point  capable  of  demonstration  in  the  early  periods  is,  that 
the  partially  opened  orifice  will  dilate  still  further,  so  as  to  admit  readily  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fore-finger. 

This  spreading  out  of  the  oe  tincfc,  and  the  inferior  part  of  the  neck,  con- 
stantly increases  from  below  upwards,  as  the  gestation  progresses ;  it  readies  the 
middle  part  of  the  cervix  about  the  seventh  month,  and  nearly  gains  the  internal 
orifice  by  the  ninth. 

The  enlargement  of  the  cavity  of  the  neck  advances  simultaneously  with  the 
softeninfT  of  its  walb;  and  we  can  easily  prove  by  experiment  that  the  finger  will 
each  month  penetrate  deeper  into  it.  The  shape  of  this  cavity  resembles  in  some 
women  that  of  a  thimble,  in  others,  of  a  funnel,  with  the  base  below  and  the 
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tpex  above,  the  difference  being  due  simply  to  the  depth  and  number  of  the  rup- 
tures which  had  existed  on  the  external  orifice  before  pregnancy. 

The  part  of  the  neck  not  yet  softened  and  dilated  constitutes  the  summit  of 
the  oone :  that  is,  eyery  portion  of  its  length  contributes  in  succession ;  so  that 
the  first,  and  often  eyen  the  half  of  the  second  phalanx  of  the  finger  can  pene- 
tnUe  into  its  cavity  towards  the  ninth  month,  the  extremity  of  the  finger  being 
only  arrested  by  the  internal  orifice,  which  is  still  closed  and  puckered  like  the 
knot  of  a  purse.  The  ring  at  this  orifice  finally  softens,  becomes  dilated,  and 
permits  the  finger,  which  has  passed  through  a  canal  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  formed  by  the  cervix,  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  naked 
membranes.  If  the  length  of  the  external  surface  of  the  neck  be  compared  at 
this  period  with  the  canal  in  which  the  finger  is  introduced,  the  neck  will  be 
foond  much  longer  internally  than  exteriorly,  for  it  is  self-evident  that  the  finger 
b  arrested  on  the  outside  by  the  vaginal  insertion,  whilst  within  it  traverses  the 
whole  space  between  the  two  orifices. 

The  internal  orifice  sometimes  opens  too  soon ;  thus  Desormeaux  declares  that 
lie  touched  the  membranes  at  the  end  of  seven  mouths,  over  a  space  of  an  inch 
and  one-third  in  extent.  I  also  have  verified  the  same  fact,  but  only  in  women 
who  were  subject  to  floodings,  or  in  those  who  submit  to  '^  the  touch,"  in  our 
public  leiSsons,  for,  in  these  latter,  the  frequently  repeated  and  careless  introduc- 
tbn  of  a  great  number  of  fingers,  has  appeared  to  me  to  greatly  accelerate  the 
softening  and«dilatation  of  the  neck. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  neck  is  fusiform  in  primiparae,  the  external  orifice 
is  rounded,  and  so  little  dilated  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  finger  with- 
out some  considerable  effort.  In  females  who  have  had  children,  the  external 
orifice  is  widely  open,  and  the  cavity  in  the  neck  is  funnel-shaped,  the  base  being 
below,  and  continues  to  increase  until  its  apex  reaches  the  internal  orifice.  This 
Utter  remains  closed  in  both,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  until  the  beginning  of 
at  least  the  last  month  of  pregnancy. 

These  differences  in  the  form  of  the  neck  in  primiparse  and  of  multiparse,  are 
readily  accounted  for  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  ex- 
ternal orifice  before  pregnancy  in  both  cases.  The  os  tineas  of  women  who  have 
already  had  children,  has  the  continuity  of  its  circumference  interrupted  by  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  ruptures,  so  that  as  soon  as  a  small  part  of  the  neck 
has  become  softened,  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  circumference  being  fixed  only 
by  its  upper  part,  is  turned  outward,  so  as  to  give  to  the  orifice  the  form  of  the 
large  extremity  of  a  trumpet.  In  the  primipurous  woman,  on  the  contrary,  the 
integrity  of  the  ring  is  complete,  and  the  os  tineas  may  become  softened  without 
its  orifice  being  much  enlarged  in  consequence. 

We  have  stated  that  the  whole  length  of  the  neck  disappears  at  the  last,  by 
being  confounded  with  the  cavity  of  the  body.  The  mechanism  of  this  fusion 
is  very  simple ;  the  ring  at  the  internal  orifice  having  at  length  lost  all  power  of 
resbtance  from  its  ramollissement,  opens  so  as  easily  to  admit  the  extremity  of 
the  finger  (See  Fig.  29),  and  this  dilatation  gradually  augments  under  the  iu- 
flaence  of  those  feeble  contractions  by  which  the  uterus,  in  the  last  fortnight  of 
gestation,  seems  to  prelude  the  labor  of  childbirth,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  permit  the  inferior  part  of  the  ovum  to  engage  in  the  cavity 
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of  the  neck,  we  can  understand  that  the  latter  is  promptly  trespassed  upon. 
Again,  there  is  no  projection  found  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Tugina,  unless,  per- 
haps in  those  who  have  had  children,  a  collar  of  variahle  thickness  and  softness, 
circumscribing  an  opening  large  enough  to  permit  the  finger  to  reach  the  mem- 
branes; whilst  in  primiparsD,  a  sharp,  thin  ring,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  much 
more  contracted  orifice,  will  be  encountered. 

4.  We  have  but  little  to  remark  concerning  the  situation  and  direction  of  the 
uterine  neck  during  pregnancy,  and  our  opinions  do  not  difiier  from  those  held 
by  the  majority  of  writers  on  this  subject ;  hence  we  shall  merely  state,  in  a  few 
words,  that  during  the  first  three  months  the  neck  is  lower,  is  directed  more  in 
front,  and  a  little  to  the  left;  and  that  this  position  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  inverse  movement  of  the  body  of  the  organ,  by  which  its  fundus  is  carried 
backwards  into  the  sacral  cavity,  and  pushed  to  the  right  by  the  tumor,  which 
the  rectum,  habitually  distended  with  fecal  matters,  forms  behind  and  at  the  left 
part  of  the  excavation. 

In  the  last  six  months,  the  cervix,  necessarily  following  the  ascent  of  the 
body,  mounts  upward,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  generally  looks  backward 
and  to  the  left,  whilst  the  fundus  is  neary  always  carried  forwards  and  to  the 
right. 

I  cannot  pass  over,  however,  a  disposition  of  the  neck  occasionally  met  with  at 
the  end  of  gestation,  that  sometimes  embarrasses  persons  not  familiar  with  this 
kind  of  exploration :  namely,  in  the  last  month,  the  head  (if  thatns  the  present- 
ing part)  frequently  presses  before  it,  in  engaging  in  the  excavation,  the  anterior 
inferior  portion  of  the  uterus,  and  in  case  the  female  blui  a  large  pelvis,  this 
descends  even  perhaps  down  to  the  inferior  floor.  The  neck  will  therefore 
necessarily  be  carried  behind  the  tumor  which  then  fills  the  pelvis,  and  the 
plane  of  its  orifice  will  look  towards  the  anterior  face  of  the  sacrum,  and,  of 
course,  in  order  to  penetrate  its  cavity,  the  finger  must  be  bent  like  a  hook  and 
be  introduced  from  behind  directly  forwards.  This  posterior  obliquity  of  the 
cervix,  which  differs  essentially  from  that  produced  by  an  anteversion  of  the 
womb,  sometimes  renders  it  very  difficult  of  access,  even  when  the  labor  is  some- 
what advanced.  The  difficulty  is  still  further  increased,  in  some  cases,  by  the 
softening  of  the  nock  throughout,  in  consequence  of  which  it  becomes  flattened 
and  applied  to  this  tumor,  forming  a  kind  of  fold  or  doubling  on  its  posterior 
part. 

Summary, — From  what  has  been  stated,  we  may  now  draw  the  following 
conclusions : 

1st.  That  the  tissue  of  the  neck  begins  to  soften  at  the  very  commencement 
of  pregnancy,  and  the  softening,  although  not  very  apparent  in  the  earlier 
months,  and  limited  to  the  most  inferior  part,  gradually  ascends,  so  as  to  invade 
successively  the  whole  neck  from  below  upwards,  though  it  is  much  less  marked 
and  less  rapid  in  its  progress  in  primiparro  than  in  other  females. 

2d.  The  cavity  of  the  neck  dilates  simultaneously  with  the  softening  of  its 
walls;  and  further,  this  enlargement  causes  it  to  be  spindle-shaped  in  primipanc; 
and,  in  females  who  have  already  borne  children,  to  resemble  a  thimble,  the 
finger  of  a  glove,  or  a  funnel  with  its  base  below. 

3d.  The  external  orifice  remains  either  closed,  or  else  very  slightly  open,  in 
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primipaney  np  to  the  very  term  of  pregnancy,  whilst  in  others  it  is  widely  open, 
nd  constitates  the  base  of  the  funnel. 

4th.  The  whole  length  of  the  neck  disappears  in  the  last  fortnight,  being  lost 
in  the  cavity  of  the  body. 

5th.  Contrary  to  the  opinions  generally  adopted  before  the  time  of  M.  Stoltz's 
publication,  the  neck  preserves  its  whole  length  until  the  huit  fortnight;  it  doen 
not  shorten  from  above  downward  during  the  last  four  months,  but  the  fusion  of 
the  neck  with  the  body  takes  place  only  within  the  last  few  weeks  of  gestation. 

§  3.  Modifications  in  tue  Texture  and  Properties  of  the  Uterus. 

A.  Texture. — Among  the  many  changes  which  the  womb  undergoes  during 
l^gnancy,  the  most  curious  of  all  are  those  exhibited  in  its  texture;  and  we 
shil]  study  these  by  successively  examining  the  different  parts  of  its  cfmstituent 
elements. 

1.  Serous  Coat — The  peritoneum,  forming  the  external  membrane  of  the 
vterus,  spreads  out  in  all  directions.  The  various  folds  formed  by  it  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  womb,  a  species  of  mesentery,  as  M.  Dubois  calls  them, 
Rich  as  the  broad  ligaments  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  ligament-Sy  ar^  double. 
Many  anatomists  believe  this  doubling  is  even  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  en- 
lirgement  of  the  organ.  But,  to  refute  this  opinion,  it  is  only  uccehisary  to 
examine  that  portion  of  it  comprised  between  the  commencement  of  the  two 
tnbeSy  which  cover  the  fundus;  for  this  will  afford  a  convincing  proof  that  it 
ctnnot  be  furnished  by  the  accession  of  neighboring  parts  of  the  peritoneum, 
becam<e,  as  Desormellux  remarks,  the  insertion  of  the  tube  and  ligament  of  the 
ovary  upon  each  side  presents  an  obstacle  that  will  prevent  the  gliding  of  the 
adjacent  membrane.  The  peritoneal  tissue,  however,  undergoes  a  considerable 
extension,  and  a  more  active  nutrition  must  necca^arily  take  place  to  prevent  its 
attenuation,  since  that  which  covers  the  uterus  during  gestation  quite  equals  in 
its  thickness  the  serous  membrane  of  the  unimpregnated  state.  This  extension 
of  the  peritoneum,  without  a  decrease  in  thick ucs.s.  Is  not  a  new  fact  in  patho- 
k)gy,  and  it  may  be  seen  in  every  hernia  of  considerable  size. 

The  tissue  uniting  this  membrane  to  the  muscular  substance  appears  to  have 
diminished  intensity;  for  the  peritoneal  coat  is  movable  on  the  muscular  walls, 
according  to  M.  Dubois,  who  has  met  with  difficulty  from  this  cause  every  time 
he  has  performed  the  Csesarean  operation. 

2.  Mucous  ( 'oat  — Although  the  existence  of  this  coat  in  the  non-gravid  state, 
has  been  denied  by  many  anatomists,  it  becomes  very  apparent  during  pregnancy. 
It  then  grows  redder  and  more  vascular,  and  its  folds  disappear;  but  this  un- 
folding will  not  alone  account  for  the  extension  which  it  undergoes,  and  it  must, 
whatever  be  said  to  the  contrary,  receive,  like  the  peritoneum,  a  more  active 
nutrition. 

All  the  elements  which  we  have  mentioned  (page  60]  as  entering  into  its  com- 
position undergo,  in  reality,  a  considerable  development.  The  nature  of  this 
work  docs  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  all  the  details  which  the  subject  demands, 
and  we  prefer  referring  the  reader  to  the  excellent  work  published  by  M.  Robin, 
in  the  Archives,  for  the  year  184><. 

The  glands  of  the  body  of  the  womb  share  in  the  general  hypertrophy,  and  we 
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shall  be  obliged  to  recur  to  tbia  subject  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  decidua, 
which  is  nothing  else,  as  must  be  finally  acknowledged,  than  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus  modified  by  the  progress  of  gestation.     (See  Decidua.') 

It  is  easy  to  convince  ourselves,  after  the  accouchement,  that  the  glands  of  the 
neck  had  undergone  an  enlargement.  Their  secretion  is  much  increased,  and  to 
it  is  due  the  gelatinous  plug,  that  is  to  say,  tbe  elastic,  dense,  semi-transpareat, 
and  almost  insoluble  mass  of  mucus,  which  closes  and  fills  the  cavity  of  tbe  neck 
during  pregnancy.  That  such  is  the  case  may  be  demonstrated  by  eiaminatioD 
of  tbe  bodies  of  women  wbo  die  during  pregnancy,  when,  if  tbe  mass  be  de- 
tached, prolongations  will  he  found  passing  from  it,  and  entering  the  orifice  of 
the  glands,     (llobin.) 

3.  Middle  Coal. — The  fleshy  portion  of  the  orgau,  composed,  in  the  unim- 
pregnated  state,  of  fibres  whose  structure  is  so  difficult  to  unravel,  becomes  much 
easier  of  st^dy  in  pregnancy ;  for  although  the  muscular  nature  of  its  constitucDt 
tissue  is  very  doubtful  during  the  former  condition,  yet  in  the  latter  it  hecomee 
quite  evident.  From  the  able  researches  of  Madame  Boiviu,  the  following  dis- 
position of  these  muscular  fibres  has  been  determined.  She  describes  two  planes 
of  fibres  as  existing  in  the  body  of  the  uterus — the  one  exterior,  the  other  inte- 
rior; the  external  pbne  is  composed  of  fibres 
Fig.  30.  which  run  from  the  middle  Une  outwards  and 

downwards  to  the  inferior  third  of  the  organ, 
where  they  terminate  upon  and  aid  in  forming 
the  round  ligaments  situated  there,  while  the 
most  superior  ouea  are  diatribnted  to  the  Fallo- 
pian tabes  and  tbe  ligaments  of  tbe  ovary.  Ad 
exact  idea  of  the  radiated  disposition  of  the  ex- 
ternal fibrous  planes,  at  the  superior  and  lateral 
parts  of  this  organ,  may  he  formed  by  imagining 
the  long  hair  of  the  human  head  to  be  parted 
along  tbe  whole  middle  line  of  the  cranium,  and 
then  combed  smooth  on  each  side  in  front,  and 
tied  very  tight  opposite  each  ear. 

Another  muscular  plane  is  ftAind  internally, 
having  an  entirely  difierent  arrangement;  these 
^FWiopiu  fibres  are  circular  and  situated  at  the  superior 
angles  of  tbe  womb.  They  surround  the  inter- 
nal orifice  of  the  tabes  (a  a,  Fig.  30),  describing  concentric  circles,  at  first  very 
small  and  close,  but  gradually  separating  as  tbe  distance  from  tbe  angles  increases, 
so  that  tbe  last  and  largest  border  upon  the  median  Une,  and  spread  out  io  the 
direction  of  its  length. 

Between  these  two  planes,  the  external  one  composed  of  longitudinal,  and  the 
internal  one  of  horizontal  fibres,  some  other  muscular  fibres  are  found,  the  course 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace. 

Only  a  single  order  of  fibres,  which  are  semicircular,  exists  at  the  inferior 
part.  They  commence  at  the  median  line  of  this  region,  and  reunite  on  tbe 
sides  near  the  round  ligaments. 

I  will  remark,  in  terminating  this  short  account  of  the  uterine  structure,  its 
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great  reflembUmce  to  that  of  all  the  hollow  organs,  in  having,  for  instance,  its 
kmgitodinal  fibres  on  the  exterior,  whilst  the  circular  and  horizontal  ones  are 
mtemal.  The  fundus  uteri  is  the  part  particularly  concerned  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  foeins,  and  it  is  there  also  that  the  muscular  apparatus  is  the  most  deve- 
loped; its  disposition  b  such,  that  all  parts  of  the  uterine  surface  tend  towards 
the  centre  during  contraction.  Lastly,  at  the  inferior  part,  where  the  resistance 
should  be  least,  there  are  only  the  horizontal  fibres,  constituting  a  sort  of  sphincter 
muflcle,  which  may  be  compared,  on  more  than  one  account,  to  the  sphincter  of 
the  rectum  or  of  the  bladder. 

Quite  recently.  M.  Deville.  anatomical  assistant  to  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  has 
itodied  the  muscular  arrangement  of  the  uterus  in  a  great  pumber  of  cases  of 
females  who  died  a  few  days  af^er  labor,  and  the  results  at  which  he  has  arrived, 
differ  much  from  those  previously  acknowledged.  He  has  kindly  exhibited  his 
diflsectiona  to  me,  and  I  confess,  af^er  an  attentive  examination,  that  it  were  im- 
possible for  me  not  to  be  of  his  opinion.  This  subject,  in  my  estimation,  requires 
further  examination,  but  whilst  awaiting  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  for  myself^ 
the  preparations  of  M.  Deville  appear  so  satisfactory,  that  I  have  obtained  a  drawing 
of  them,  and  introduce  here  the  description  furnished  by  that  skilful  anatomist. 
Examined  on  its  external  surface,  ai\cr  the  removal  of  the  peritoneum  and  the 
compact  resisting  layer  that  separates  this  serous  coat  from  the  muscular  fibres, 
the  uterus  seems  to  be  composed  of  two  orders  of  fibres,  which  are  essentially 
muscular,  one  being  transverse  and  the  other  longitudinal. 

The  transverse  fibres  arise  (this  word  to  be  received  in  a  purely  descriptive 
aense)  from  three  sources  :  the  round  ligament.  Fallopian  tube,  and  the  ligamont 
of  the  ovaiy ;  also  from  the  wings  of  the  corresponding  broad  ligament.  The 
mere  removal  of  the  delicate  peritoneal  envelope  of  these  organs  suffices  to  bring 
the  transverse  fibres  into  view,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reveal  their  muscular 
eharacter. 

The  transverse  fibres,  together  with  certain  vessels  and  nerves,  constitute  the 
intimate  structure  of  the  round  and  ovarian  ligaments,  as  also  the  middle  layer 
of  the  Fallopian  tube,  which  is  therefore  essentially  muscular,  like  the  internal 
membrane,  improperly  called  dartoid,  of  all  the  excretory  canals. 

The  presence  of  a  great  number  of  transverse  uterine  fibres  lying  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament,  and  extending  to  its  base,  is  an  impor- 
tant fiict  to  be  borne  in  mind;  and  the  question  arises,  where  do  they  terminate  ? 
I  confess  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

However  the  truth  may  be,  the  transverse  fibres  coming  from  these  divers 
origins  spread  out  in  a  radiated  manner  over  the  whole  exterior  surface  of  the 
uterus,  the  anterior  and  posterior  ones  transversely,  or  a  little  downwards  in  an 
oblique  direction,  and  the  superior,  obliquely  upwards,  so  as  to  cover  the  organ 
completely.  Near  the  median  line,  these  fibres  are  crossed  perpendicularly  to 
their  course  by  a  longitudinal  fasciculus,  more  or  less  sinuous  in  character,  and 
three-eighths  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  which  arises  near  the  point  of 
union  of  the  body  with  the  neck,  ascends  upon  the  fundus  of  the  organ,  and  de- 
scends on  the  posterior  face,  to  be  lost  at  its  inferior  part  opposite  to  or  a  little 
below  the  point  of  beginning,  that  is,  near  the  union  of  the  body  with  the  neck. 
A  positive  continuity  will  be  observed  between  the  transverse  fibres  of  each  side 
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and   the  middle  longitudiDol  fucicalas,  if  the  line   of  oontaot  be  carefully 
ezamiaed, 

Ab  the  trauBTarae  fibres  arrive  near  the  mediaa  line,  §ome  curve  dowawardB, 
others  upwards,  so  as  to  beconte  longitudinal,  and  thus  constitute  the  median 
layer.  This  is  particularly  evident  at  its  termination,  both  in  front  and  behind, 
for  the  whole  fasciculus  divides  there  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  carvee  t« 
the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  most  inferior 
transveree  fibres  of  the  body. 

This  continual  eschaage  of  the  two  series  of  uterine  fibres  takes  place  with 
such  great  uniformity,  that  the  longitudinal  fasciculus  hss  nearly  tiie  same  thiok- 
ness  everywhere;  bjjt  if  this  lamina  be  more  patiently  examined,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  composed  of  very  short  longitudinal 
fibres,  forming  the  central  part  of  a  letter  X, 
which  the  uterine  fibres  describe,  as  I  have 
verified  on  many  of  my  preparations,  in  the 
following  manner: 

Let  QS  lake  a  layer  of  transverse  fibres  on 
the  right  side  of  the  uterus,  at  the  anterior 
inferior  part  (see  Fig.  81);  this  fiisciculus 
Dearly  approaches  the  median  line,  then 
curves  upwards  and  becomes  confonnded 
with  the  longitudinal  lamina;  then,  after  a 
vortical  course,  varying  from  one-third  of  an 
inch  to  two  inches,  it  again  curves  to  the 
le/l,  to  reassume  a  transverse  direction,  thus 
representing  a  Z,  or  still  more  exactly,  a 
branch  of  the  letter  X. 

Thus,  the  longitudinal  median  layer  is 
produced  by  the  union  of  the  central  and  vertical  branches  of  the  X  described 
by  the  uterine  fibres. 

It  aometjmea  bappens,  however,  that  the  transverse  fibres  pass  directly  from 
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right  to  left,  without  forming  the  vertical 
branch,  which  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
lest  this  arrangement  existing  on  the  surface 
might  give  rise  to  a  belief  of  the  absence  of 
amedian  longitudinal  fasciculus;  whereas,  if 
the  laUer  is  not  evident,  it  will  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  raise  carefully  this  layer  of  median 
transverse  fibres,  to  bring  it  into  view.  The 
uterus  exhibits  the  same  disposition  of  mus- 
cular fibres  on  the  internal  face,  which  will 
readily  account  for  the  error  of  Madame 
Boivin,  who  described  them  as  circular. 

Notable  difierences,  however,  exist  be- 
tween the  fibres  on  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
oi^n.  The  most  remarkable  on  the  exte- 
rior is  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  longitu- 
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dlul  fafldcnliu,  whioh  cototb  the  whole  faodas,  extending  from  the  orifice  of  the 
Fallopian  tube  on  one  side  to  the  same  puint  on  the  other.  When  this  fasciculus 
fMches  the  anterior  aai  posterior  faces,  it  is  intersected  at  right  angles  hj  the 
tnnsTene  fibres  occnpying  the  lateral  portions  just  below  the  orifice  of  the  tubes, 
which  act  there  as  on  the  exterior  surface:  that  is,  some  of  the  fibrea  curve 
opvuds,  othen  downwards,  becoming  confounded  with  the  longitudinal  layer, 
lawer  down,  near  the  junction  of  the  body  with  the  neck,  the  lonptndinal  fesci- 
cnlua  is  very  irregular.  Sometimes  it  exists;  sometimeH,  though  more  rarely, 
it  does  not. 

At  this  point,  in  &ct,  the  continuation,  or  intcr-orosaing  of  the  transverse 
fibres  from  one  side  to  the  other,  occurs  in  an  irregular 
mumer,  either  forming  the  vertical  braoches  of  an  X,  or 
Uking  an  oblique  direction,  or  again  going  directly  across, 
tlie  fibres  preserving  a  transverse  oonrse. 

A  third  layer  exists  between  the  two  just  described, 
bni  I  am  not  sufficiently  acqoainted  with  the  disposition 
<if  its  fibres  to  give  an  exact  account  of  them. 

All  these  partioular  details  do  not  interfere  with  the 
general  law  of  xnler-erotsing,  or  passage  of  uterine  fibres 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  in  this  respect,  the  uterus 
may  justly  be  ranged  in  the  same  class  with  all  the  other 
liollow  muscular  organs  whose  structure  is  also  regulated 
by  the  fundamental  law  of  mvscidar  intrr-c.rouing. 
Hence,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  the 
bunun  uterus,  aa  just  described,  approachca  io  its  struc-  ""^nJl^'a^^Itbi^'* 
tore  (juitfl  as  well,  perhaps  better,  to  that  of  the  same 

organ  in  other  mammifene,  than  the  arrangement  pointed  out  by  Madame  Boivin. 
Bat  such  a  discussion  would  be  out  of  place  here. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  observe,  that  the  same  dispositions  in  the  muscular  ar- 
nogement  are  found  in  the  neck  and  inferior  part  of  the  body.  Inter-crossings 
tKcnr  there  also,  the  fibres  passing  directly  from  one  side  to  the  other,  or  be- 
coming more  or  less  oblique  at  the  moment  of  crossing,  and  still  oftener  fonuiug 
the  branches  of  an  x  with  the  median  vertical  parts.  This  last  disposition  gives 
rise  to  the  peculiar  formation,  which  has  improperly  been  called  the  arbor  vita. 

i.  Vaicu/ar  Apparatus. — Towards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  the  uterus  exhibits 
an  astonishing  development  of  its  va^culur  system.  My  ft-iend.  Dr.  Jacquemier. 
has  for  fiReen  years  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject,  and  I  submit  the  result 
of  hb  labor.  "In  studying  the  development  of  the  viiscular  system  in  its  whole 
extent,  we  shall  find,"  he  says,  "  that  the  augmentation  in  the  size  of  the  arteries 
only  becomes  considerable  as  they  appmacli  the  uterus.  Whilst  advancing  be- 
tween the  peritoneum  aud  tlie  external  face  of  the  organ,  and  before  giving  off 
their  first  divisions,  they  dilate  and  swell  up,  and  then  they  furnish  branches  to 
the  anterior  and  lateral  parts,  which  ramify  ad  iiijiniliim;  tbcy  are  not  situated 
immediately  below  the  peritoneum,  but  arc  separated  from  it  by  a  delicate  layer 
of  muscnlar  tissue.  Alt  these  ramifications  anastomose  freely  and  penetrate 
through  to  the  internal  surface,  where  they  generally  terminate;  but  a  Urge 
number  of  those,  corresponding  to  the  placental  insertion,  I 
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membrane,  and/'  according  to  M.  Jacquemier,  '^  enter  the  inter-utero  placental 
deciduous  membrane/' 

The  beautiful  injections,  which  M.  Bonami  has  kindly  shown  me,  evidently 
prove  that  these  ramifications  even  penetrate  the  structure  of  the  cotyledons  as 
far  as  the  foetal  face  of  the  placenta.     (See  Pl^icenfa.) 

If  the  venous  trunks  be  iBxamined,  from  the  point  of  quitting  the  uterus  to 
their  terminations  in  the  hypogastric  vein  and  in  the  vena  cava  inferior,  a  great 
increase  in  capacity  will  be  noticed,  for  the  ovarian  veins  are  almost  as  large  as 
the  external  iliacs,  and  the  uterine  are  but  little  less.  In  the  substance  of  the 
womb,  the  venous  system  presents  itself  as  a  series  of  canals,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  muscular  tissue,  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  the  internal  and 
the  external  faces :  at  this  point,  the  uterus  is  traversed  by  a  great  number  of 
canals  coming  from  all  directions,  which  anastomose,  and  form  large  sinuses  at 
their  junction;  the  whole  constituting  a  grand  plexus,  several  divisions  of  which 
are  large  enough  to  receive  the  extremity  of  the  little  finger. 

These  canals  are  much  larger  opposite  the  insertion  of  the  placenta  than  else- 
where, and  they  diminish  in  size  as  they  recede  from  it.  There  is  a  certain 
portion  of  the  uterine  walls,  determined  by  the  placental  insertion,  where  the 
venous  canals  of  the  uterus  traverse  the  mucous  membrane  in  order  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  placenta.  There,  in  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane 
itself,  which  has  become  the  maternal  placenta  (or  inter-utero  placental  decidua), 
these  vessels  form,  through  an  enormous  dilatation  of  all  their  branches,  the 
large  sinuses  which  exist  at  the  adherent  surface  of  the  placenta.  These 
sinuses  communicate  so  freely  with  each  other  as  to  form,  so  to  speak,  a  pool  of 
blood,  divided  up  by  numerous  partitions.  A  proportionally  small  number  of 
orifices  exist  at  intervals,  through  which  this  reservoir  of  blood  communicates 
with  the  sinuses  of  the  muscular  walls.  When  the  after-birth  is  detached,  the 
whole  placental  surface  of  the  uterus  is  found  to  be  riddled  with  holes,  which 
look  as  though  they  had  been  made  with  a  punch.  These  orifices,  which  are 
oblique,  like  the  section  of  a  quill  in  making  a  pen,  close  of  themselves  through 
the  depression  of  one  of  the  membranous  lips  of  the  opening  against  the  other. 
(See  Placenta.) 

An  enlargement  of  the  arteries  and  veins  like  this  cannot  be  the  result  of  a 
simple  unfolding,  since  their  flexuosities  are  in  a  great  .measure  preserved;  they 
must,  therefore,  undergo  a  transformation  analogous  to  that  of  the  fleshy  tissue. 

When  we  come  to  treat  hereafter  of  the  decidua,  we  shall  find  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  properly  so  called,  undergoes 
changes  during  the  course  of  gestation ;  the  vascular  network  of  the  internal 
surface,  which  is  highly  developed  in  the  early  stages,  showing  signs  of  a  com- 
mencing atrophy  at  the  end  of  the  sec6nd  month,  and  diminishing  to  vessels  of 
very  small  calibre  by  the  end  of  the  pregnancy. 

A  very  delicate  yet  distinct  web  of  areolar  tissue  envelopes  the  uterine  arteries. 
The  veins,  on  the  contrary,  have  only  their  internal  coat,  which  adheres  inti- 
mately to  the  muscular  substance,  and  no  valves  are  found  in  their  interior. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  evident  that  the  blood  flows  to  the  uterus  in 
very  large  quantities,  and  consequently  its  heat  and  nutrition  are  augmented,  for 
such  an  amount  of  blood  must  certainly  contribute  to  the  growth  of  its  walls 
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Bat  the  qaestion  then  arises,  is  the  circulation  much  more  active,  as  many 
authors  have  thought?  In  replj,  it  would  appear  from  the  late  researches  of 
H.  Jacqnemier,  that  the  venous  circulation  especially  must  exhibit  an  unusual 
ilowness,  but  I  confess  the  reading  of  this  last  part  of  his  memoir  has  not  con- 
vinced me  on  that  point.     (See  art.  Hemorrhage,) 

The  lymphatic  vessels  also  acquire  a  very  considerable  calibre  and  form  several 
planes  in  the  uterine  substance,  the  superficial  of  which  are  the  most  developed ; 
they  divide  into  two  groups,  those  of  the  neck,  which  run  to  the  pelvic  ganglia, 
and  those  of  the  body,  going  to  the  lumbar  ganglia.  The  hypogastric  absorbent 
trunks,  according  to  Cruikshank,  who  has  described  and  figured  them,  are  as 
large  as  a  goose-quill,  and  the  vessels  themselves  so  numerous,  that,  when  in- 
jected with  mercury,  the  uterus  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  lymphatic  vessels.  A 
common  dissection,  made  a  few  days  after  delivery,  will  afford  convincing  proofs 
of  their  volume  and  number. 

5.  The  nerves  of  the  womb  have,  of  latter  time,  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
researches,  among  others,  by  Drs.  Kobert  Lee,  Jobert,  Rendu,  and  Boulard. 
Agreeably  to  the  latter  anatomists,  whose  conclusions  closely  correspond  with 
those  of  the  £nglish  accoucheur,  the  nerves  are  derived  from  three  sources : 
let.  From  the  ovarian  plexus — few  in  number,  and  distributed  to  the  angles  and 
fondus  uteri.  2d.  From  the  hypogastric  plexus — these  are  specially  destined  to 
the'beck;  and  3d.  Some  filaments  of  the  great  sympathetic,  which  accompany 
the  uterine  arteries,  and  are  apparently  lost  upon  the  neck  and  lateral  parts  of 
the  womb.  Among  the  filaments  constituting  the  ovarian  plexus,  there  are  a 
few  which  seem  to  follow  the  course  of  the  bloodvessels  passing  near  the  ovary, 
and  reaching  the  border  of  the  uterus  at  its  superior  part.  The  filaments  then 
penetrate  into  its  substance  along  with  the  vessels — but  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
them  through  the  uterine  tissue,  either  from  the  adherence  of  the  vessels  to  this 
tissue,  or  from  the  tenuity  of  the  filaments  themselves,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
those  accompanying  the  uterine  arteries,  which  come  from  the  nerves  that  follow 
the  divisions  of  the  hypogastric  artery. 

The  hypogastric  plexus  furnishes  some  nervous  filaments  as  the  urethra  crosses 
its  anterior  part;  these  nerves  are  few  in  number,  and  ascend  along  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  neck  (but  not  following  the  vessels),  giving  off  branches  here 
and  there  which  enter  the  uterine  walls,  but  M.  Rendu  has  not  been  able  to 
trace  them  beyond  the  neck.  These  nerves  differ  essentially  from  the  preceding, 
both  in  origin  and  distribution,  for  they  come  from  a  plexus  whose  branches  are 
not  distributed  with  the  vessels,  and  which  has  frc({uent  anastomoses  with  the 
sacral  nerves  or  nerves  of  animal  life. 

The  whole  body  of  the  uterus,  therefore,  receives  the  nerves  of  organic  life 
exclusively,  whilst  the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  neck  alone  has  communications 
with  the  spinal  nerves.  Like  the  lymphatic  and  sanguineous  vessels,  the  nerves, 
according  to  some  authors,  undergo  a  considerable  development  during  gestation. 
In  the  preparations  exhibited  by  Robert  Lee  to  the  inspection  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  also,  in  the  two  figures  given  by  him,  large  nervous  bands  are  seen 
below  the  serous  tunic,  and  these  bands  arc  so  voluminous  that  many  anatomists 
have  doubted  their  true  structure,  and  regarded  them  as  furnished  by  a  gelati- 
nous or  cellular  membrane,  placed  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  muscular 
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coat.  Conseqnentlj,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  the  uterine  nerves  do  not 
form  an  exception,  as  was  for  a  long  time  supposed^  to  the  hypertrophy  seen  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  organ  during  pregnancy — for  they  likewise  are  developed 
in  every  way^  and  return  after  the  delivery  to  their  normal  size.  (See,  for 
futher  details,  the  memoir  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  ''  On  the  'Ganglia  and  the  other 
Nervous  Structures  of  {he  Uterus.*^) 

I  must  acknowledge,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
anything  like  the  above;  and  the  case  is  the  same  with  M.  Jobert,  who  does  not 
believe  in  the  growth  of  the  nerves  during  gestation,  since  he  has  been  unable 
to  discover  any  difference  between  the  nerves  of  the  pregnant  and  those  of  the 
unimpregnated  uterus. 

We  said,  whilst  describing  the  non-gravid  uterus,  that  notwithstanding  the 
researches  of  M.  Jobert,  we  retained  doubts  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  nerves 
are  distributed  in  the  neck.  Now  the  preparations  deposited  by  M.  Boulard  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Faculty,  have  convinced  us,  that  exceedingly  fine  filaments 
are  prolonged  even  to  the  lowest  parts  of  the  os  tincse,  and,  consequently,  that 
no  portion  of  the  organ  is  entirely  destitute  of  them. 

B.  Propertxes.'^lvL  the  ordinary  non-gravid  state,  the  sensibility  of  the  uterus 
is  so  obscure  that  it  may  be  touched,  struck,  or  cauterized,  with  bare  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  female.  During  pregnancy,  the  scDsibility  is  somewhat 
increased,  but  it  still  remains  almost  a  nullity.  Though  I  have  heretofore  stated, 
in  accordance  with  other  authors,  that  the  sensibility  becomes  much  exalted 
during  gestation,  it  was,  as  M.  Jacquemier  has  pointed  out,  because  I  had  attri- 
buted to  animal  sensibility  what  was  really  and  exclusively  due  to  the  sensibility 
of  the  nerves  of  organic  life.  The  latter,  which  in  fact  scarcely  exists  in  the 
unimpregnated  organ,  is  manifestly  present  during  pregnancy. 

The  body  of  the  uterus  appears  to  be  almost  insensible.  I  am  aware  that  most 
women  feel  the  motions  of  the  child,  but  are  these  movements  perceived  by  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen,  or  by  the  uterine  parietes?  The  fact  that  in  women 
affected  with  ascites,  the  active  motions  are  much  more  obscure  than  in  other 
females,  tempts  us  to  accept  the  former  hypothesis.  I  have,  besides,  frequently 
known  women  to  pass  through  the  whole  course  of  gestation  without  feeling  the 
motions;  for  instance,  I  saw  a  patient  at  La  Charite,  in  August,  1839,  who, 
although  advanced  to  seven  months,  doubted  her  pregnancy  because  she  had 
not  felt  the  child  stir.  I  saw  her  frequently  afterward  between  this  time  and 
near  the  last  of  October,  when  her  labor  occurred,  yet,  although  the  child  was 
quite  strong  and  healthy,  she  had  never  observed  its  motions. 

We  have  said  that  the  organic  sensibility  or  irritability,  which  hardly  exists 
in  the  unimpregnated  state,  becomes  considerably  greater  during  gestation ;  to 
it  is  due  the  kind  of  sympathetic  relation  which  is  established  between  the  fibres 
of  the  neck  and  those  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  in  consequence  of  which^ 
any  rather  active  and  prolonged  excitement  of  the  neck  of  the  organ  reacts  upon 
the  fibres  of  the  fundus. 

Even  the  premature  expulsion  of  the  foetus  is  often  a  consequence  of  contrac- 
tions produced  by  excitations  of  the  cervix,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  cause,  accord- 
ing to  Delamotte,  that  repeated  coition  has  frequently  caused  abortion,  and  that 
females  who  are  used  in  our  amphitheatres  for  practising  *'  the  touch,''  ace  bo 
often  deliveifed  before  term. 
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This  irritability  of  the  cervix,  and  its  iDflucnce  upon  the  contractilitj  of  the 
body,  is  in  some  cases  turned  to  profit  in  the  practice  of  onr  art;  thus  it  is  well 
known,  that  one  of  the  surest  and  most  generally  employed  methods  of  inducing 
premature  labor,  consists  in  the  introduction  and  retention  of  a  foreign  body  in 
the  neck  of  the  womb. 

The  uterus  acquires  some  entirely  new  properties,  independent  of  the  sensi- 
bility which  existed  a  little  before,  but  became  more  highly  developed  during 
the  gestation ;  I  allude  to  the  organic  contractility,  and  Uie  contractility  of  its 
tissue.  The  first  is  a  faculty  inherent  in  the  uterine  fibres,  of  contracting  upon 
the  body  they  enclose  to  effect  its  expulsion  from  the  cavity;  it  is  a  true  con- 
traction, precisely  similar  to  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  hollow  organs  (blad- 
der, rectum,  stomach),  and  is  never  developed  excepting  under  the  influence  of 
a  stimulant  or  irritant  of  some  kind.  The  second  is  a  property  by  which  the 
womb,  after  having  been  emptied,  returns  gradually  to  its  former  state,  and 
thereby  has  its  cavity  nearly  obliterated;  it  is  a  true  elasticity.  Its  principal 
function  is  to  cause  a  great  diminution  in  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  which  ramify 
in  the  substance  of  the  uterine  walls,  and  an  obliteration  of  those  that  have  large 
open  mouths  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  organ  after  the  separation  of  the 
placenta,  and  which  would  prove  a  source  of  fatal  hemorrhage  to  the  mother,  if 
nature  had  not  provided  against  so  terrible  an  accident  by  this  contractility  of 
the  tissue. 

The  exercise  of  the  organic  contractility  is  always  accompanied  by  pain,  which 
is  usually  very  great  in  the  human  species,  but  does  not  exist  at  all  in  wild 
animals,  and  is  only  observed  to  a  very  feeble  degree  in  our  domesticated  ones. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  uterine  contraction  is  not  painful  in  the  different  species 
of  animals,  unless  an  accident  or  some  disease  renders  a  greater  energy  of  action 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  organ,  and  the  pains  then  experienced  by  the  female 
are  altogether  similar  to  those  of  women. 

If,  therefore,  the  contraction  is  only  painful  accidentally,  as  it  were,  in  animals, 

and  merely  in  consequence  of  a  particular  morbid  condition  of  the  uterine  fibre, 

are  we  not  justified  in  referring  the  pain  in  the  human  species  to  the  same  cause  ? 

Now  can  this  predisposition  be  the  result  of  the  refinements  of  civilization  f     It 

would  of  course  be  impossible  to  prove  this,  but  there  are  strong  grounds,  at 

least,  for  believing  that  such  is  the  fact,  when  we  reflect  that  our  domestic 

animals,  which,  like  ourselves,  have  been  translated  from  their  primitive  normal 

condition,  often  suffer  much  more  during  parturition  than  those  in  a  savage  state. 

This  organic  contractility  resides  especially  in  the  fibres  of  the  body;  its 

intensity  is  exceedingly  variable  in  different  females,  being  very  strong  in  some, 

and  scarcely  existing  in  others ;  but  its  energy  bears  no  relation  to  that  of  the 

external  muscular  system,  for  some  strong  muscular  women  have  extremely  weak 

contractions  during  labor,  and  oftentimes  the  contrary  b  observed. 

The  exercise  of  this  function  takes  pkce  independently  of  the  will,  at  least,  in 
a  great  majority  of  caaes,  which,  indeed,  we  can  readily  understand  must  be  the 
fact,  from  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  body  of  the 
ntems,  since  we  have  just  learned  that  its  flmdns  reoeivea  filaments  from  the 
great  sympathetie  alone.    I  am  wdl  ifwi  ^  fiuniah  some  cases  of 

women  who  had  the  power  of  supindii  U.  \nX  if  the  facts 
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have  even  been  well  observed^  they  have  failed  perhaps  to  receive  the  most 
rational  interpretation.  In  the  cases  related  by  Baudelocque  and  Velpeau,  in 
which  the  labor  ceased  when  the  students  were  summoned  to  witness  it,  and 
began  again  when  these  numerous  observers  retired,  the  will  had  probably  less  to 
do  than  the  imagination  and  modesty,  with  the  alternations  of  retardation  and 
acceleration ;  for  though  the  influence  of  the  will  may  be  reasonably  doubted,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  moral  disturbances  appear  to  affect  the  contractility  of  the 
uterus ;  thus,  a  violent  emotion  has  often  sufficed  to  arouse  it  long  before  the 
ordinary  term  of  gestation,  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  contraction  to 
diminish  or  disappear  for  several  hours,  or  even  days,  under  the  operation  of 
such  causes.  Dewees  knew  the  pains  to  be  suspended  in  this  manner  for  two 
weeks  in  a  woman  who  was  greatly  affected  by  his  sudden  and  unexpected 
arrival.  Betschler  cites  a  case  in  which  the  pains  were  suddenly  suspended  by 
a  violent  tempest,  so  that  the  neck,  though  widely  dilated,  closed  again,  nor  did 
the  labor  recommence  until  nineteen  days  had  elapsed. 

Every  day,  indeed,  we  witness  a  suspension  of  the  pains  for  half  an  hour,  and 
sometimes  even  for  several  hours,  upon  visiting  women  whose  modesty  is  shocked 
by  our  presence. 

The  exercise  of  this  function  is  seldom  of  long  duration,  lasting  for  a  few 
seconds  only — rarely  beyond  one  or  two  minutes,  and  then  the  organ,  which  was 
so  strongly  contracted  and  hardened,  gradually  regains  its  primitive  state,  and 
remains  in  repose,  until,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  stimulus,  it  is  again 
thrown  into  action.  The  organic  contractility,  like  all  muscular  power,  is  ex- 
pended by  a  prolonged  exercise,  and  hence  we  can  understand  why  the  paina  so 
often  become  at  once  more  slow  and  feeble,  or  even  cease  altogether  after  a 
prolonged  labor.  Lastly,  opiates  have  a  marked  influence  over  them;  for  by 
employing  these  preparations,  we  may  suspend  the  uterine  contraction  nearly  at 
will,  for  several  hours  during  labor  at  term,  and  indefinitely,  in  a  case  of  prema- 
ture delivery  or  abortion. 

This  contractility  may  be  excited  by  natural,  accidental,  or  artificial  stimuli : 
thus,  all  the  causes  of  labor  constitute  the  first ;  the  second  are  tjiose  of  abor- 
tion and  premature  labor;  and  the  third  comprise  all  irritations  whatever  of  the 
neck  or  body  of  the  womb ;  as  electricity,  ergot,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  means 
employed  when  it  is  desirable  to  deplete  the  organ. 

On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  weakened  by  an  over-distension  of  the  uterus,  by 
prolonged  contractions,  or  vivid  moral  impressions. 

An  observation  of  M.  Brachet's  might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  organic 
contractility  of  the  uterus  would  be  weakened,  or  even  totally  destroyed,  by 
lesions  of  the  spinal  marrow.  It  is,  however,  proved  by  numerous  cases  of  para- 
plegia in  females,  as  well  as  by  experiments  on  animals,  that  labor  is  in  no  respect 
impeded  by  alterations  of  the  cord,  and  that  the  want  of  action  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  paralysis  of  those  of  the  perineum, 
the  slight  resistance  of  which  renders  the  last  stage  of  the  foetal  expulsion  both 
more  eusy  and  rapid. 

This  result  might  indeed  have  been  anticipated  from  the  known  absence  of  all 
nerves  of  animal  life  from  the  body  of  the  uterus. 

The  contractility  of  the  uterus,  like  that  of  all  the  viscera  of  organic  life,  is 
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retained  for  some  time  after  death,  and  thus  serves  to  explain  the  occasional  ex- 
pulsion of  a  foetus  several  hours  subsequent  to  the  decease  of  the  mother,  as  also 
the  posthumous  contraction  of  the  uterus  in  Caesarean  operations  performed  im- 
mediately after  the  mother  has  expired. 

The  contractilitjf  of  tissue  exists  chiefly  in  the  fibres  of  the  body.  Dewees 
supposed  it  to  be  seated  more  especially  in  the  circulai*  ones  that  constitute  the 
internal  plane  of  the  uterine  muscular  layer,  and  it  is  scarcely  observable  at  the 
inferior  parts,  and  in  the  neck.  It  was  certainly  a  wise  provision  on  the  part  of 
nature  to  place  it  in  a  region  where  the  habitual  attachment  of  the  placenta 
canses  a  more  considerable  development  of  the  vascular  apparatus.  This  holds 
so  true,  that  it  is  easy  to  detect  the  retracted  fundus  in  the  hypogastric  region 
after  delivery^  as  a  hard,  irregular  tumor,  whilst  to  the  vaginal  touch,  the  neck 
appears  soft,  flexible,  and  not  the  least  contracted.  Therefore,  whenever  the 
placenta  is  inserted  on  the  neck,  a  hemorrhage  is  not  only  to  be  dreaded  during 
Ubor,  but  also  at  the  time  of,  and  for  a  short  period  subsequent  to,  the  delivery 
of  the  af^er- birth.  In  most  females,  the  contractility  of  tissue  accompanies  the 
organic  contractility,  and  these  two  properties  are  successively  in  action  at  the 
period  of  labor,  and  during  the  gradual  depletion  of  the  uterus.  In  fact,  if  after 
the  contraction  which  has  caused  the  expulsion  of  a  certain  part  of  the  body  en- 
closed in  the  uterine  cavity,  the  walls  of  this  organ  did  not  retract  promptly  to 
fill  up  the  void,  it  would  constitute  inertia  of  the  womb. 

The  contractility  of  the  tissue,  which  is  a  true  elasticity,  should  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  organic  contractility,  with  which  M.  Jacquemier  wa8 
disposed  to  confound  it.  It  has  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  the  uterus  to  its 
primitive  size,  through  a  shortening  of  its  fibres  and  consequent  expression  of 
the  fluids  which  had  collected  in  its  walls.  The  operation  is  a  slow  and  con- 
tinuous one^  and  is  prolonged  throughout  the  period  of  the  getting  up.  When 
it  takes  place  in  a  regular  manner,  it  is  unaccompanied  by  pain,  as  we  see  in  the 
cases  of  many  primiparous  women,  in  whom  the  retraction  is  accomplished  with- 
out their  being  aware  of  it. 

The  contractility  of  the  tissue  is  not,  however,  always  equal  to  this  effect,  at 
least  during  the  first  days  af^er  labor.  Its  insufficiency  may  perhaps  be  due  to 
over-distension,  or  to  a  protracted,  or  too  rapid  labor,  in  which  case  the  uterine 
fibre  loses  its  elastic  property,  as  Leroux  expresses  it,  or  else  it  may  be,  that  the 
presence  of 41  foreign  body,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  requires  the  intervention  of  a 
more  active  force.  Here,  then,  the  organic  contractility  is  called  into  exercise, 
and  the  retraction  of  the  uterus  is  effected  by  a  true  intermittent  and  painful 
contraction. 

This  diminution  of  the  contractility  of  the  tissue  is  generally,  however,  of 
short  duration,  for  after  four  or  six  days  at  the  furthest,  the  organic  contractility 
is  no  longer  required,  unless  a  new  clot  should  happen  to  form  in  the  uterus. 
The  elasticity  of  the  uterine  fibres,  assisted  by  the  process  of  absorption,  which 
goes  on  unceasingly,  and  also  by  the  lochial  discharge,  are  thenceforth  sufficient 
to  restore  the  organ  to  its  normal  condition. 

The  contractility  of  the  tissue  is  far  from  being  equally  powerful  in  all  women, 
nor  is  it  always  easy  to  give  a  good  reason  for  the  difference.  For  example,  it  is 
much  less  active  in  multiparse  than  after  a  first  labor,  and  this  explains  why 
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after-pains  are  much  more  common  with  the  former  than  in  the  latter  case,  for 
the  pains  are  a  consequence  of  the  exercise  of  the  organic  contractility,  and  the 
uterus  returns  more  slowlj  to  its  hahitual  volume.  Great  over-distension  of  the 
womb,  and  a  too  rapid  or  too  prolonged  expulsion,  also  seem  to  diminish  its  action. 

Another  circumstance  which  also  destroys,  or  at  least  suspends  it^  exercise,  is 
acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  its  annexes.  Whilst  the  in- 
flammation continues,  the  contraction  of  the  womb  appears  to  be  suspended,  and 
very  often  the  organ  begins  to  diminish  in  size  only  when  the  inflammation  is 
overcome. 

Finally,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  retraction  of  the 
womb  is  far  from  being  uniformly  reguiar,  for,  after  having  gradually  decreased 
in  size,  it  may  remain  stationary  for  several  days,  and  then  begin  again  its  pro- 
cess of  diminution. 

If  it  be  indisputable  that  there  are  circumstances  which  diminish  the  elasticity 
of  the  uterine  fibres,  it  is  also  fully  proved  that  we  possess  certain  agents  capable 
of  exciting  its  action.  Thus,  external  or  internal  irritations  acting  on  the  neck 
and  body  (such  as  cold  or  frictions),  and  the  administration  of  ergot,  often  have 
this  happy  effect. 

c.  RelatioTM  — At  term,  the  uterus  is  in  relation — 1.  In  front,  with  the  vagina, 
the  posterior  face  of  the  neck  and  body  of  the  bladder,  and  superiorly,  with  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall.  This  last  is  not  always  immediate,  for  occasionally  a 
portion  of  the  intestinal  mass  slips  between  the  uterus  and  the  ventral. parietes, 
as  occurred  in  the  woman  upon  whom  M.  Dubois  practised  the  Csesarean  opera- 
tion in  1839 ;  and,  as  the  professor  has  remarked,  the  operator  should  be  very 
prudent  in  making  his  incbions.  from  the  possibility  of  encountering  this  anomaly. 
2.  Behind,  with  the  rectum,  sacro-vertebral  angle,  and  vertebral  column  below, 
and  with  the  mesentery  and  intestinal  mass  above.  3.  On  the  right,  with  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  pelvis,  the  iliac  vessels,  psoas  muscles,  ccecum,  and  right 
abdominal  wall.  4.  On  the  left,  with  that  part  of  the  pelvis,  the  iliac  vessels 
and  aorta,  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the  psoas  muscles,  and  the  whole  body  of  intes- 
tines which  separate  it  ^m  the  abdominal  wall. 

ARTICLE  11. 

CHANGES    IN   THE   NEIGHBORING  PARTS. 

We  can  readily  imagine  that  the  strange  modifications  just  studied  do  not  take 
place  in  the  uterus  without  affecting  the  neighboring  parts,  and  the  changes  in 
these  will  next  engage  our  attention. 

1.  As  the  uterus  gradually  rises  in  the  abdomen,  its  surrounding  peritoneum 
is  carried  along  with  it ;  the  folds,  called  the  broad  ligaments^  then  disappear, 
and  consequently  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  ovaries  are  drawn  nearer  to  the  body 
of  the  uterus,  where  they  lie  very  nearly  in  a  vertical  direction ;  the  fundus  be- 
comes rounded,  its  angles  diminish  and  finally  disappear.  The  Fallopian  tubes, 
which  in  the  unimpregnated  state  are  inserted  at  the  apex  of  the  angles,  and  on  the 
same  horizontal  line  with  the  fundus,  are  no  longer  implanted  upon  the  highest 
part,  but  correspond  to  the  upper  fourth,  or  even  to  the  middle  of  the  total  length 
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of  the  organ.  The  round  ligaments  are  then  composed  of  short  linear  fibres, 
among  which  a  great  number  of  muscular  ones,  prolongations  of  those  of  the 
utems,  may  be  distinguished.  M.  Velpeau  asserts  that  he  discovered  and 
watched  their  oontraotion  in  three«  difiiercut  females,  during  the  efforts  of  the 
ateras  to  expel  the  after-birth.  The  greater  development  of  the  anterior  than  of 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus,  removes  the  insertion  of  the  round  ligaments 
from  the  lateral  position  which  they  occupy  in  the  unimpregnated  organ,  to  a 
point  80  much  farther  in  front,  that  they  are  implanted  at  about  the  union  of  the 
anterior  fifth  with  the  posterior  four-fifths  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter. 

2.  As  the  womb  and  upper  part  of  the  vagina  are  intimately  associated,  the 
ktter  b  necessarily  shortened  as  the  former  enlarges  in  the  early  periods  of  preg- 
nancy, whilst  the  vagina  becomes  longer  when  the  womb  rises  above  the  superior 
strait.  The  venous  system  in  the  vaginal  walls  is  considerably  developed,  owing 
to  the  greater  activity  of  their  circulation.  This  dilatation  of  the  veins  is,  doubt- 
less, the  consequence  of  a  greater  vftulity  in  the  genital  organs,  but  it  is  also  due 
in  part  to  the  stasis  of  the  blood,  which  is  impeded  in  its  course  by  the  uterine 
development. 

The  varicose  state,  and  the  nodosities  frequently  encountered  by  the  finger  on 
the  vulva  and  vagina  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy  (described  by  M.  Deneux 
under  the  name  of  thrombu$),  which  certainly  predispose  females  to  hemorrhagic 
accidents,  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause ;  and  this  congestion 
even  affects  the  capillaries ;  for  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  explain 
the  livid  spots  or  discolorations,  resembling  wine-lees,  presented  by  the  vaginal 
mucous  membrane,  and  to  which  attention  has  again  been  recently  called  as 
affording  a  sign  of  pregnancy.*  But  unfortunately  this  sign  can  only  be  ser- 
viceable in  a  medico-legal  case,  because  in  private  practice  very  few  females 
would  permit  such  explorations. 

In  practising  the  '^  touch,''  the  finger  frequently  detects  some  arterial  pulsa- 
tions at  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  though  they  are  more  frequently  found  on 
some  point  of  the  suprarvaginal  portion  of  the  uterus,  and  are  evidently  due  to 
the  great  hypertrophy  of  the  vaginal  and  uterine  arteries.  Doctor  Osiander,  of 
Gottingen,  attaches  great  importance  to  this  as  a  diagnostic  sign,  and  has  called 
it  the  vaginal  imlse.^ 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  covered,  about 
the  seventh  or  eighth  month,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  with  myriads  of  little 
pimples  as  large  as  a  pin's  head.  These  small  granulations,  which  I  have  fre- 
quently met  with,  not  only  line  the  vagina,  but  also  cover  the  neck  on  its  exte- 
rior, and  even  on  its  interior  surface.  Now  is  this  to  be  attributed  to  an  abnor- 
mal development  of  the  mucous  follicles  ?   I  am  the  more  disposed  to  consider  it 

>  This  discoloration  is  evidently  owing  to  the  greater  activity  of  the  circulation  in  the 
genital  organs,  and  consequently  it  onght  to  be  met  with  in  all  cases  predisposing  to  a 
▼ascolmr  congestion  of  the  genito-urinary  apparatus.  Mr.  Montgomery  h<i8  detected  it  in 
a  female  at  the  menstrual  period,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  cattle-breeders  ascer- 
tain whether  an  animal  is  in  heat  or  not,  by  examining  the  orifice  and  internal  surface  of 
the  vagina,  which  is  almost  as  black  as  ink  under  such  circumstances. 

'  The  hypertrophy  of  the  vessels  of  the  vagina  and  of  the  vulva  sometimei  renders 
wounds  of  these  parts  very  dangerous.  Profuse  hemorrhage  has  been  known  to  OOCnr  In 
consequence  of  it. 
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in  this  ligbt,  because  their  presence  always  coincides  with  a  marked  increase  of 
the  vs^inal  secretion. 

The  vaginal  macosities  are  always  secreted  abundantly  during  pregnancy,  but 
the  time  of  their  appearance  is  very  uncertain.  Usually,  however,  they  are  more 
copious  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  the  women  then  say,  <<  they  are  losing  the 
milk  'j*  an  opinion  unworthy  of  refutation.  In  some,  this  flow  appears  in  the 
early  months,  then  ceases,  and  again  reappears  several  times ;  though  perhaps 
not  at  all,  or  else  only  at  a  very  late  period. 

3.  The  bladder  is  gradually  pushed  above  the  superior  strait,  the  meatus 
urinarius  is  drawn  out  and  elongated,  and  its  orifice,  from  being  so  high  up,  is 
concealed  behind  the  border  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  thereby  rendering  the  in- 
troduction of  an  instrument  very  difficult.  The  urethral  canal  is  more  curved 
than  usual,  and  the  curvature  is  sometimes  so  great  that  the  male  catheter  can 
more  readily  be  used ;  because  the  bladder  being  strongly  pushed  forwards,  and 
above  the  pubis,  by  the  developed  uterus,  draws  this  canal  upwards,  and  causes 
it  to  be  applied  against  the  posterior  face  of  the  pubic  symphysis,  thus  producing 
a  curvature  of  the  urethra  having  its  concavity  in  front.  Lastly,  as  the  upper 
part  of  thb  canal  is  compressed  by  the  enlarged  womb,  the  circulation  in  its 
inferior  parts  is  impeded,  and  the  whole  tube  becomes  greatly  tumefied.  It  is 
placed  behind  the  osseous  projection  produced  by  the  posterior  ^art  of  the  arti- 
cular surfaces  of  the  pubis,  and  these  two  superposed  eminences  form  a  consi- 
derable tumor  in  the  interior  of  the  pelvis ;  I  have  frequently  known  students 
who  were  practising  the  touch*,  to  be  unable  to  explain  the  remarkable  tumefac- 
tion encountered  by  the  finger  behind  the  symphysis. 

An  annoying  vesical  tenesmus  is  often  produced  by  the  pressure  exercised  on 
the  body  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  tormenting  the  female  with  frequent  ineffec- 
tual desires  to  urinate ;  these  demands  are  always  very  urgent,  and  are  satisfied 
by  the  discharge  of  a  few  drops  of  urine,  but  are  again  reproduced  with  equal 
intensity  some  minutes  after.  Some  persons,  judging  from  this  frequent  mictu- 
rition, have  thought  the  urinary  secretion  was  augmented. 

In  certain  cases,  the  swelling  of  the  urethral  walls,  and  possibly  also  the  com- 
pression they  sustain,  produces  its  complete  obliteration  and  renders  catheterism 
necessary. 

M.  Velpeau  avers,  that  he  has  frequently  known  the  bladder,  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  more  compressed  above  the  fundus  than  below  it  during  the  kst  fort- 
night of  pregnancy,  to  project  into  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  so  as  to  form  a 
true  vaginal  cystocele.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  of  rare  occurrence  during 
pregnancy,  since  I  have  met  with  but  two  instances  of  it. 

4.  The  pressure  of  the  uterus  upon  the  vascular  trunks,  which  go  to  or  return 
from  the  inferior  extremities,  genital  organs,  and  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  inter- 
rupts the  venous  and  lymphatic  circulation  in  those  parts ;  whence  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  considerable  oedema  of  the  limbs  and  sexual  organs  is  produced, 
as  well  as  the  development  of  some  hemorrhoidal  tumors. 

5.  Pregnant  women  are  habitually  costive;  hence  a  voluminous  tumor  is 
formed  at  the  lateral  posterior  part  of  the  excavation  by  the  rectum  distended 
with  fecal  matters.  The  pressure  of  the  uterus  upon  the  entire  mass  of  the  in- 
testines, frequently  gives  rise  to  colic  and  disorders  of  digestion. 
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6.  The  base  of  the  thorax  is  enlarged  and  projects  in  front ;  the  diaphragm  is 
pressed  upward  by  the  ntorus  and  intestinal  mass,  having  its  concavity  increased 
in  conseqaence ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  obstruct  respiration,  and  the  circula- 
tion in  the  heart  and  great  vessels. 

7.  The  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  very  much  diHtended,  and  is  marked,  especially 
towardB  its  inferior  part,  by  some  streaks  of  a  brown  or  bluish  color,  which  form 
parallel  curved  lines  with  the  convexity  towards  the  pubis  and  groins.  These 
are  very  numerous  in  some  women,  but  in  others  they  scarcely  exist;  they  be- 
come paler,  but  do  not  disappear  altogether  af\er  the  delivery ;  sometimes  they 
are  continued  even  to  the  upper  and  internal  part  of  the  thighs. 

Besides  these  marks,  a  brownish  line  is  observed  upon  the  skin,  extending 
from  the  pubis  to  the  umbilicus,  where  it  mostly  stops,  though  it  sometimes  ex- 
tends beyond  it  in  dark  brunettes.  This  line  may  generally  be  regarded,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  a  primiparous  female,  as  a  certain  sign  of  pregnancy ;  it  may,  however, 
in  some  exceptional  cases,  exist  in  non-pregnant  females  or  even  in  males.  (Jose 
Connack,  Gaz.  Med.j  March,  1845.) 

The  muscles  and  aponeuroses  of  the  abdominal  walls  become  thinner,  the  recti 
muscles  are  removed  from  each  other,  and  the  aponeurotic  space  which  separates 
them,  instead  of  being  a  narrow  band,  as  usual,  is  at  least  four  and  a  quarter 
inches  wide,  on  a  level  with  the  navel.  The  umbilical  depression,  which  in  the 
two  first  months  seems  deeper,  disappears  gradually  as  gestation  progresses ;  the 
ring  becomes  distended,  and  most  generally  the  skin  exhibits  a  protuberance  in- 
stead of  a  pit  in  its  place.  Tlie  eminence  is  particularly  well  marked  when  the 
female  exerts  herself,  owing  to  the  engagement  of  a  small  piece  of  epiploon  in  it, 
constituting  a  temporary  hernia. 

Not  unfrequently  an  oblong  tumor  appears  on  the  median  line  after  delivery, 
produced  by  a  projection  of  the  bowels  in  consequence  of  the  great  separation  of 
the  aponeurotic  fibres.  The  tumor  is  especially  evident  during  any  exertion ; 
and  increa^s  in  size  with  each  succeeding  pregnancy,  until  it  finally  becomes  an 
infirmity,  which  obliges  the  woman  to  have  recourse  to  a  bandage. 

8.  The  relaxation  of  the  pelvic  .symphyses  is  a  frequent  occurrence;  when 
existing  to  a  great  extent,  it  con.stitutes  a  disease  that  will  be  more  fully  detailed 
in  the  pathological  history  of  pregnancy. 

9.  The  mamma?,  which  must  alsu  be  con.^idered  as  an  appendage  to  the  genital 
organs,  undergo,  during  gestation,  some  nuidifications  preparatory  to  the  accom- 
pli:-hment  of  the  great  function  to  which  they  are  dc^^tined  after  the  accouche- 
ment; thus,  in  the  very  commencement,  most  women  find  their  breasts  to  become 
tender  and  larger,  and  with  some,  this  is  so  constant  a  sign  that  they  do  not  hcfti- 
tate  u>  coasider  themselves  enceinte  as  8o<»n  as  it  is  perceptible.  The  enlarge- 
ment is  frequently  attended  by  certain  pricking  sensations  or  positive  pains, 
Mmetimes  even  by  engorgements  of  the  axillary  ganglia.  It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  for  the  swelling  to  diminish  toward.s  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  but  it 
reappears  again  near  the  end  of  prcirnancy,  and  is  then  considerably  larger  than 
before.  In  some  women  it  is  accompanied  by  fever,  analogous  to  the  milk  fevfr, 
and  this  may  even  be  carried  to  the  extent  t>f  producinir  an  inflammatory  on- 
gv)r;zement  of  its  substance,  followed  by  an  abso8M  V,  the  bron^f, 
which  was  at  first  slightly  enlarged,  subsides,  woA  -xft  until 
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after  deliveiy.    In  genera],  iiiia  is 
Fig.  34. 


nDfottanate  circiiDistance,  because,  from 
the  observationgofm  J  friend,  Dr.Donne, 
such  women  prove  very  poor  onrees  on 
account  both  of  the  bad  quality  and  the 
small  quantity  of  their  milk. 

About  the  end  of  the  second  montb, 
according  to  Mr.  Montgomery,  but  in 
my  own  opinion  a  little  later,  the  nipple 
swells,  and  becomes  more  erectile,  seosi- 
tive,  and  projecting;  its  color  also  is 
deeper.  Hie  surrounding  skin  becomes 
the  seat  of  a  larger  afBni  of  liquid,  and 
assumes  an  almost  emphyseiuatons  ap- 
pearance. Thia  skin  is  alao  discolored, 
exhibiting  at  first  a  light  yellowish  tint, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  two  succeeding 
months  the  areola  is  completed,  and  the  skin  of  the  mamma  then  presents  the 
following  characters  :  A  circle  around  the  nipple,  the  color  of  which  varies  in 
depth  of  shade  according  to  the  individual,  being  generally  darker  in  persons 
who  have  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  in  brunettes,  thsn  in  blondes,  or  in 
feeble  and  delicate  women.  The  circle  is  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  extent,  hut,  like  the  intensity  of  the  discoloration,  it  in- 
creases with  the  advancement  of  gestation.  In  the  negress,  the  areola  likewise 
becomes  darker. 

At  the  centre  of  the  areola,  but  more  especially  at  that  portion  of  it  which 
Burronnds  the  base  of  the  nipple,  a  number  of  small  glandules,  varying  from 
twelve  to  twenty,  soon  appear,  and  attain  an  elevation  of  one  to  two  lines  above 
the  cutaneous  surface.  These  little  glands  apparently  have  an  excretory  duct, 
because,  by  pressing  upon  tbcm,  a  serous,  or  sero-lactcsccnt  liquid  may  be  made 

Some  small  irregularly  circular  spots  begin  to  show  them.selves  about  the  fifth 
month,  situated  immediately  around  the  areola  just  described,  and  resembling 
the  stains  created  by  the  aspersion  of  a  colored  liquid,  thus  constituting  another 
spotted  and  stuned  areola.  This  latter  b  much  more  limited  in  extent  than  the 
first,  though  not  nnfreqnentljr  it  invades  a  great  part  of  the  skin  covering  the 
breast. 

About  the  same  period  a  number  of  brge  venous  tmnks  are  seen  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  bosom,  and  sending  numerous  ramifications  towards  the 
areola,  some  of  which,  indeed,  traverse  it.  Along  the  course  of  thcF^c  vessels, 
wc  may  occasionally  observe  some  shining  silvery  lines,  closely  ^e^'cmblin•:  those 
found  on  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  though  they  are  more  marked  in  those  females 
whose  mammm  were  but  slightly  developed  prior  to  eoncepliun,  and  bad  expe- 
rienced a  sudden  increase  in  siie  after  it,  than  iu  othem.  These  silvery  streaks 
rcniiiin  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  after  the  accouchement.  They  arc  further 
scniccable  in  proving  that  the  female  has  had  a  child,  but  they  cease  to  be  of 
any  value  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  her  subsequent  pregnancies. 

These  modifications  usually  persist  during  lactation,  though  where  the  woman 
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JBtt  mat  mc^]e  ber  infant  iLej  diminish  tii<^T  the  dolivorr,  but  di^  not  whollv 
&appBHr.  CaoBeqnaitlT.  thej  arc*  more  conclusive  in  |>riinip»rK^  thiin  in  iM-ltois ; 
and  akhou^  we  most  not  always  anticipato  tlioir  oxistenc«^  in  pTC{rnnno\«  \v(« 
mhemtxtr  tJbej  are  found,  ihej  oonstimto  an  alnu^t  cx^rtain  sign  of  that  csuiditi^Mi . 

ARTICLE   III. 

I>L\QNOSIS  OF  PRKGXAXCY. 

The  signs  of  pregnancy  are  divided  into  tho  rational  and  tho  sk'nsihlo. 

The  first  comprise  all  those  characters  }x)inted  out  by  authors  as  existing  in  the 
ewiiest  periods,  by  which  they  assert  a  conception  may  be  justly  stispeetiHi;  then 
in  the  sabsequent  stages, — the  suppression  of  the  menses,  the  enlargement  of 
the  abdomen,  the  pouting  of  the  navel,  the  phenomena  just  studied  in  the  brea^'ts« 
the  symptoms,  or  rather  the  functional  disturbauct's  in  the  digt>stivc  organs,  the 
eondition  of  the  pulse,  the  modifications  in  the  urine,  and  lastly,  certain  changes 
that  occor  in  the  woman's  habits,  as  well  as  in  her  moral  and  intellectual 
lenities. 

§  1.  Rational  Signs. 

According  to  Aristotle,  there  is  some  ground  for  believing  the  woman  has  con- 
ceived, if  no  fluid  oozes  out  from  the  vagina  after  coition,  and  if  the  penis  is 
annsnally  dry  when  withdrawn;  and  the  opinion  seems  to  be  universally  rceeived 
by  shepherds,  that  the  retention  of  tho  semen  is  an  evidence  of  iniprognati(»n. 
Agreeably  to  Hippocrates,  the  eyes  become  more  sunken,  more  languishing,  and 
are  surrounded  by  a  blucish  circle,  and  spots  of  different  sizes  u])pear  on  the  facM*. 
Again,  since  the  days  of  Democritus,  a  swelling  of  the  neck  is  also  enunierut4Ml 
as  a  sign  of  conception.  However,  all  these  sympt^ims  have  but  little,  if  any 
value,  and  I  accord  far  greater  importance  to  tho  more  voluptuous  sensation,  the 
more  general  erethism  experienced  by  some  females  during  u  prolific  coition,  hy 
which  a  few  of  them  can  recognize  with  a  degree  of  cerUiinty  that  they  have 
become  pregnant. 

1.  Suppresnon  of  the  Memei. — Females  cease  to  be  n;gular  during  pregiinufy  ; 
and  this  is  a  law  of  such  general  truth,  that  whenever  it  orcMirs  in  n  liimlthy 
woman,  without  a  known  cause,  and  not  attended  with,  or  followed  by  any  mor- 
bid symptom,  it  is  justly  regarded  as  a  probable  sign  of  gestation  ;  hut  uh  this 
suppression  might  be  produced  by  a  num);er  of  other  causes,  whenever  a  physi- 
cian is  consulted  about  it,  he  ought  carefully  to  in'piire  into  all  the  cinMinistnnrrrrx, 
past  or  present,  which  may  have  prrsiuced  such  an  eff«;ct.  It  would  be  out.  of 
place  now  to  enter  inUt  this  diagTKjsis,  but  we  may  n;it«;rate  an  obfi<frvntion 
already  made  by  several  authors,  and  which  our  experience  bjs  frcjuently  veri- 
fied, namely,  that  in  some  young  njarrie<l  women,  who  had  hitherto;  h*t4:n  *\u'iu: 
regidar,  the  menses  beome  at  on^x;  (tuppre>^^:d,  and  continue  .^i  for  j^ev-i/il 
months,  withcmt  any  kn^/WD  eauf«e;  and  thi^^ -upprco-ion,  resulting  probably  ft'nn 
the  irritation  or  derangement  yr<An*:h'\  in  the  '/<rnif^l  or^^u*.  by  thefipiit  *'nii')u/(i\ 
approaches,  is  fre^juentlv  ^:tffii%iAii\*A  by  an  an-men'jjl  \">\niuf;  of  th**  »hdoni'  n. 
and  a  more  exalted  fteutibilltv  of  the  iii;AMimarv   -'Lind-* :  and.  ^*.  the  rnirid  -•'> 
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readily  believes  what  it  most  ardently  desires,  nothing  more  than  this  is  wanted 
to  found  a  hope  of  a  commencing  pregnancy.  Hence  the  physician  must  exer- 
cise great  discretion  in  his  diagnosis,  when  consulted  on  so  delicate  a  subject. 

The  menses  may  continue  during  pregnancy ;  thus  they  frequently  appear  in 
the  earlier  months,  more  rarely  during  the  first  five  or  six  months,  and  what  is 
still  more  unusual  by  far,  they  may  exist  during  the  whole  period  of  gestation. 

Numberless  observations  of  this  kind,  recorded  by  authors,  prove  the  truth  of 
these  assertions,  and  we  also  can  bear  testimony  to  the  same  point ;  thus,  we  saw 
some  females  in  1837-38,  who  were  evidently  pregnant,  and  in  whom  the  menses 
fiowed  at  the  usual  periods,  imd  lasted  for  the  same  number  of  days ',  one  of  them 
assured  us  that  she  menstruated  during  the  first  five  months,  and  that  her  courses 
appeared  on  the  second  of  each  month,  and  lasted  for  two  days,  just  as  she  had 
them  previously.  Again,  two  females  came  under  my  observation  at  the  H6tel 
Dieu,  whose  cases  have  already  been  published  in  my  thesis,  who  were  regular 
throughout  the  whole  term  of  pregnancy.  Haller  imd  Mauriceau  likewise  cite 
similar  cases ;  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  some  accoucheurs  still  deny  that 
women  can  be  regular  whilst  pregnant. 

M.  Moreau,  who  professes  this  belief,  hha,  however,  often  known  females  to 
have  sanguineous  discharges  at  variable  periods  during  gestation,  but  the  irregu- 
larity of  their  appearance,  the  qualities  of  the  blood  itself,  and  the  greatness  or 
smallness  of  its  amount,  serve  to  distinguish  these,  in  his  estimation,  from  a  true 
menstrual  discharge.  The  remark  of  M.  Moreau  is  certainly  applicable  to  many 
cases,  but  the  instances  above  cited,  and  numbers  of  others  that  might  be  quoted 
from  various  writers,  do  not'  permit  me  to  entertain  a  doubt  that  a  woman  may 
menstruate  during  pregnancy. 

On  the  other  hand,  females  may  become  pregnant  without  ever  having  had 
their  menses  ;^  and  the  same  is  true  of  some  others  in  whom  they  are  suppressed 
either  by  accident,  from  the  progress  of  age,  or  in  consequence  of  nursing;.* 

1  A  young  woman  presented  all  the  signs  of  pregnancy,  and  although  she  had  never 
menstruated  previous  to  that  period,  her  courses  then  appeared  and  continued  during  the 
whole  of  gestation.    (Perfect,  C(ues  of  Midwifery y  vol.  ii,  p.  71.) 

A  lady,  aged  twenty-four  years,  during  eight  of  which  she  had  been  married,  was  never 
regular  except  during  pregnancy,  and  each  appearance  of  her  menses  proved  to  be  a  cer- 
tain sign  that  she  was  enceinte. 

«A  woman,  who  married  at  twenty-one,  had  never  been  regular;  two  years  afterwards 
she  experienced  some  gastric  distress,  and  the  flow  appeared.  Nine  months  subsequently, 
she  was  delivered  of  a  healthy  child,  notwithstanding  the  menses  did  not  fail  to  appear 
every  month.     (Churchill,  Obterv.  on  the  Diteaset  of  Pregnancy,  p,  36  ) 

3  Dr.  Flechner,  of  Vienna,  relates  that  a  young  woman  of  twenty-two,  had  always  been 
regular,  but  the  menses  never  reappeared  after  the  first  accouchement,  being  replaced  each 
month  by  an  intense  headache,  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  oppression  and  heat  in  the 
forehead  and  parietal  regions.  During  the  succeeding  thirteen  years,  she  gave  birth  to  six 
healthy  children.  {Gaz.  Mid,,  p.  91,  1841.) 

Dewees  states,  that  a  woman  who  had  been  married  for  several  months,  suffered  some 
gastric  distress.  She  had  never  been  regular  but  three  times,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
there  was  a  complete  suppression.  He  directed  rhubarb  pills,  which  purged  her  slightly, 
but  did  not  relieve  her;  six  months  afterwards,  the  abdomen  being  somewhat  enlarged,  he 
was  enabled  to  ascertain  that  she  was  six  months  advanced  in  pregnancy;  and  soon  after 
the  menses  returned,  and  continued  regularly  until  term.  During  lactation,  which  lasted 
a  year,  the  courses  did  not  appear ;  she  then  weaned  the  child,  and  in  a  short  period  again 
became  regular,  and  this,  like  the  former,  was  the  announcement  of  a  new  pregnancy. 
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AJl  those  anomalies  will  be  understood  without  difficulty,  if  we  do  but  recollect 
that,  although  the  appearance  of  the  menses  is  always  connected  with  the  ovarian 
erolution,  the  latter  may  take  place  without  being  accompanied  by  the  menstrual 
flow.     (See  Jl^enitrucUwn.) 

Beveoter,  Baudelocque,  and  Chambon  furnish  accounts  of  women  who  were 
regular  only  during  gestation ;  the  case  cited  by  Deventer  is  particularly  curious, 
from  the  opportunity  he  had  of  observing  this  fact  in  four  successive  pregnancies 
of  the  same  woman.  Finally,  Desormeauz  believes  from  his  observations,  that 
in  certain  years,  and  oflen  without  any  apparent  cause,  a  greater  number  of 
women  have  their  menses  during  gestation,  even  where  they  were  completely  sup- 
pressed during  former  pregnancies.  Does  this  result,  as  he  appears  to  think, 
from  atmospheric  influence,  or  is  it  pure  chance?  For  my  part,  I  am  unable  to 
decide  the  question. 

Though  it  is  important  to  be  aware  of  these  exceptional  cases,  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  general  tendency  to  a  belief  of  the  marvellous.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  continuance  of  the  menses  during  pregnancy  is 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  that  although  their  suppression  is  of  great  value  as  a  point 
of  diagnosis,  it  may  nevertheless  be  the  result  of  a  variety  of  causes. 

2.  EnlargemeiU  of  the  Abdomen. — An  increase  in  the  siae  of  the  abdomen 
may  be  produced  by  so  many  different  causes  that  its  slight  value  as  a  sign  will 
be  readily  foreseen.  There  is,  however,  something  peculiar  in  its  shape  and 
mode  of  development  in  gestation.  Thus  the  abdomen  swells  somewhat  in  the 
first  month,  but  this  is  owing  to  a  collection  of  gas  in  the  intestinal  cavity,  which, 
after  remaining  a  few  weeks,  diminishes  and  disappears,  whence  the  woman  often 
seems  smaller  at  the  end  of  the  second  month  than  during  the  first ;  but  when- 
ever this  slight  tympanitis  is  not  manifested,  the  abdomen  is  flatter  the  first 
month  than  before,  probably  because  the  uterus  settles  down  in  the  excavation. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  third  month,  or  at  three  months  and  a  half,  the  hypo- 
gaf  trie  region  evidently  becomes  more  salient,  and  the  enlargement  is  thenceforth 
regular  and  always  increasing  until  term.  Consequently,  the  tumefaction  begins 
to  show  itself  just  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  being  more  considerable  at  first  on 
the  median  line  than  elsewhere,  while  the  sides  appear  flattened ;  after  the  fourth 
month,  the  upper  extremity  of  the  uterine  tumor  may  be  clearly  perceived  through 
the  abdominal  wall,  especially  in  thin  subjects,  by  placing  the  woman  on  her  back 
and  the  abdominal  muscles  in  a  state  of  relaxation ;  but  if  the  parietes  be  thick 
and  tense,  palpation,  practised  in  the  manner  hereafter  described,  will  become 
necessary  to  ascertain  this  point. 

The  modifications  in  the  size  of  the  abdomen,  at  different  periods  of  gestation, 
have  already  been  described ;  but  its  development  is  not  always  regular,  being, 
for  instance,  much  more  rapid  in  twin  pregnancies,  and  in  dropsies  of  the  amnios 
than  in  other  cases.  Besides,  the  relation  between  the  volume  of  the  abdomen 
and  the  stage  of  pregnancy,  is  not  always  maintained;  thus,  some  women  are  no 
hirger  at  seven  or  eight  months  than  others  are  at  five,  owing  either  to  their  high 
stature,  their 'breadth  of  pelvis,  or  the  small  degree  of  projection  in  the  ver- 
tebra] column  and  upper  part  of  the  sacrum.  On  the  contrary,  in  small  women, 
more  especially  in  those  having  a  contracted  pelvis,  and  in  whom  the  womb  is 
therefore  necessarily  raised,  during  the  early  months,  above  the  superior  strait, 
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the  abdominal  protuberance  is  premature,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  and  is  much 
better  marked  at  quite  an  early  period  than  ordinary. 

The  umbilical  depression  at  first  appears  deeper,  its  bottom  seeming  to  be 
drawn  downward  and  backward  in  consequence  of  a  tension  of  the  urachus,  occa- 
sioned by  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  following  the  descent  of  the  uterus  in  the 
excavation.  The  circumference  of  the  ring  becomes  at  the  same  time  the  seat 
of  a  distressing  dragging  sensation,  and  is  more  sensitive  to  pressure ;  and  this 
sensibility  is  sometimes  extended  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  abdominal 
wall.  But  about  the  end  of  the  third  month,  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  uterus  gets 
above  the  superior  strait,  the  umbilicus  resumes  its  normal  condition ;  at  the 
fourth  month,  it  is  less  hollow  than  before  conception — ^then  its  bottom  becomes 
more  and  more  superficial  during  the  fifth  and  the  sixth,  and  the  whole  depres- 
sion is  effaced,  and  is  found  on  the  same  level  as  the  skin  by  the  seventh  month, 
and  in  some  cases,  the  umbilical  ring  is  sufficiently  dilated  to  receive  the  end  of 
a  finger ;  finally,  in  the  last  two  months,  the  navel  forms  a  protuberance.  Not 
unfrequeutly,  small  portions  of  the  epiploon  become  engaged  in  the  ring  during 
the  exertions  of  the  female  and  project  externally. 

These  changes  in  the  umbilicus  afford  a  rational  sign  of  great  value,  because 
they  are  almost  constant.  I  say  almost,  for  in  a  case  observed  by  M.  Blot,  there 
existed  a  depression  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth,  the  woman  being  at  term 
and  of  ordinary  embonpoint.  Though  these  alterations  of  the  umbilical  depres- 
sion may  be  produced  by  a  pathological  tumor  of  considerable  size,  or  by  an 
accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneum,  it  is  equally  true,  that  they  almost 
always  exist  in  advanced  pregnancy,  and  that  their  absence  is,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  conclusive  against  the  existence  of  a  foetus  of  seven  or  eight  months. 

3.  Th4»  presence  of  the  streaks,  and  especially  of  the  brown  line,  which  ex- 
tends, as  we  have  stated,  between  the  pubis  and  umbilicus,  are  very  important 
to  the  diagnosis,  especially  in  a  primiparous  female. 

4.  The  phenomena  presented  by  the  mammas  afford,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Montgomery,  a  certain  sign  of  pregnancy.  Smellie  and  Hunter  also  considered 
the  changes  in  the  areola  as  a  positive  evidence  of  this  condition.  The  latter 
surgeon,  indeed,  did  not  hesitate  on  one  occasion,  when  examining  a  dead  body, 
to  declare  from  this  sole  indication,  the  uterus  to  be  enlarged  by  the  product  of 
conception ;  as  the  examination  proceeded  the  hymen  was  found  intact,  but  even 
this  did  not  change  his  opinion,  and  when  the  womb  was  opened  its  correctness 
was  fully  confirmed.  This  fact,  with  many  others  which  might  be  cited,  prove 
the  value  of  these  signs  when  they  exist,  which  unfortunately  is  not  always  the 
case ;  any  one  of  them,  indeed,  may  be  wanting,  and  sometimes  they  are  totally 
absent.  Thus,  in  1837, 1  saw  a  strong  and  vigorous  young  brunette  at  La  Cliniqucy 
who  had  advanced  to  the  end  of  gestation,  without  any  of  the  indicated  marks 
appearing  around  the  nipple ;  and  I  have  since  made  the  same  observation  on 
several  different  occasions.  Their  absence  is  not  therefore  an  absolute  proof  of 
the  non-existence  of  pregnancy,  so  that  their  importance  in  this  respect  has  been 
exaggerated  by  some  English  surgeons.  These  cases,  however,  are  rare,  and  I 
should  diagnosticate  as  almost  certain  the  existence  of  pregnancy  in  a  young 
woman  who  had  never  borne  children,  and  whose  breasts  presented  both  a 
brownish- colored  areola,  the  tubercles,  and  the  freckled  characters  before  de- 
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icribed.  But  in  those  who  have  had  children,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
whether  these  signs  result  from  the  modifications  of  the  breast  in  former  preg- 
nancies, or  from  a  new  conception.  In  such  cases  we  have  only  the  testimony 
of  the  women  themselves  to  rely  on,  and  this  more  especially,  if  but  a  short  time 
has  elapsed  between  the  last  and  the  present  gestation. 

4.  I  have  never  been  able  to  appreciate  the  reputed  value  of  the  signs  founded 
on  the  state  of  the  pulse  of  pregnant  women,  for  although  it  has  always  seemed 
more  developed,  fuller,  and  harder,  I  could  discover  nothing  further  concerning  it. 
^  The  disorders  of  digestion,  as  well  as  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties, 
are  of  but  secondary  diagnostic  importance ;  they  can  do  little  more  than  direct 
the  attention  to  the  possibility  of  a  doubtful  pregnancy,  but  as  ih6j  belong  more 
properly  to  the  pathology  of  gestation,  they  will  be  studied  hereafter. 

6.  AUerations  of  the  Urine. — For  several  years  past,  the  attention  of  a  number 
of  physicians  has  been  directed  to  the  peculiar  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  urine 
of  pregnant  woman.  Thus,  M.  Nauche,  and  after  him,  Messrs.  Eguisier  and 
TanchoUy  in  France,  Dr.  Letheby  (^London  Med.  Gazette,  December,  1841), 
and  Mr.  Stark  {The  Edinburgh  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal,  January,  1842),  in 
Great  Britain,  and  Dr.  Elisha  Kane,  in  America  (^Am.  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  July,  1842),  have  submitted  the  result  of  their  observations  to  the 
public,  after  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  pregnancy  may  be  detected  by  the 
inspection  of  the  urine  alone.  This  question,  however,  is  not  of  such  recent 
origin  as  many  seem  to  believe,  for  several  of  the  ancient  authors,  Avicenna  in 
particular,  had  previously  described  the  characteristics  of  this  fluid  in  gestation, 
and  their  writings  frequently  exhibit  a  special  attention  to  the  subject.  But  we 
may  add,  that  their  observations  were  far  less  precise,  and,  in  fact,  had  become 
altogether  forgotten,  when  M.  Nauche  undertook  his  researches.  We  shall  now 
present  the  principal  results  which  have  been  recently  obtained. 

If  the  urine  of  a  pregnant  woman  be  received  in  a  wineglass,  and  then  be  per- 
mitted to  settle  in  a  light,  airy  place,  the  following  peculiarities  will  be  observed : 
When  first  excreted,  the  urine  is  acid,  whitish,  somewhat  clouded,  and  of  a 
nauseous  odor ;  frequently  little  white  corpuscles,  readily  distinguishable  by  a 
glass,  are  held  in  suspension,  but,  in  a  few  moments,  these  subside  in  the  form 
of  cloudy  flakes,  either  on  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  glass,  the  urine  meanwhile 
becoming  more  limpid  and  transparent.  Agreeably  to  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Kane,  this  primary  deposit  does  not  always  occur,  nor  is  it  peculiar  to  the  preg- 
nant state,  for  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  mucous  deposits  so  oflen  seen 
in  the  ordinary  urine.  No  change  is  visible  on  the  surface  during  this  period, 
but,  in  the  course  of  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours,  a  number  of  small,  brilliant, 
crystalline  granules,  irregularly  isolated,  appear  there,  in  numerous  cases ;  and  in 
some  instances,  these  granulations  unite  so  as  to  constitute  a  thin,  transparent, 
and  iridescent  layer,  which  is  only  visible  in  certain  positions. 

The  urine  remains  in  that  state  for  several  days,  though  it  soon  begins  to  mar 
oifest  the  peculiar  signs  of  gestation ;  thus,  upon  the  second  day,  or  during  the 
course  of  the  third,  according  to  M.  Eguisier,  sometimes  sooner,  but  rarely  later, 
its  transparency  diminishes,  the  original  clouded  appearance  returns  with  in- 
crease<l  intensity,  the  odor  becomes  stronger,  and  a  pellicl(f  may  be  discerned 
forming,  at  first  like  a  nebulous  streak,  but  soon  acquiring  larger  dimensions. 
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All  of  these  ebancten  are  more  evident  on  the  third  and  fourth  days,  and  some 
amall  debris  fall  from  the  pellicle  to  the  bottom  of  the  glaw.  By  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day  the  pellicle  is  almost  entirely  destroyed }  its  debris  precipitate  nod  form 
a  white  cmst  upon  the  sediment.  It  is,  however,  replaced  soccesnvelj  bj  new 
pellicles  less  white  than  the  former,  and  studded  with  minute  brilliant  points 
having  a  crystalline  lustre;  a  greenish  tint  also  supplants  the  milkj  appeuranoe. 

In  the  succeeding  days,  as  the  evaporation  of  the  urine  progresses^  its  turbidity 
and  green  color  increase ;  putrefMtion  commences,  and  the  second  pellicle  is 
destroyed  to  give  way  in  its  turn  to  a  third,  which  resembles  more  or  Um  ih^L 
which  putrefaction  engenders  upon  ordinary  urine. 

I>r.  Kane,  who  has  observed  these  changes  almost  hourly,  fumisheB  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  their  progress : — The  pellicle  appears  at  a  variable  period;  I 
have  seen  it  sometimes  at  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours — at  others,  as  late  as  the 
eighth  day;  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  at  firat,  but  soon  a  light  cloud  of  a  milky 
or  bluish-white  appearance  is  seen  at  the  centre  or  sides  of  the  glass;  at  the  be- 
ginning, in  some  cases,  it  is  uniformly  deposited  on  the  muhee,  constituting  there 
a  transparent  layer,  which  becomes  more  and  more  distinct ;  at  other  times,  it  is 
not  so  well  characterized  in  the  early  stages,  presenting  only  a  few  striated,  irre- 
gular circular  lines,  resembling  a  web,  but  these  striss  become  condensed,  and 
about  the  fifth  day  are  resolved  into  a  true  pellicle.  It  now  presents  a  ereamj, 
opaline  layer,  of  a  light  yellow  color,  which  grows  thicker  and  thicker;  its  exter- 
nal surface  is  rendered  unequal  and  ragged  by  the  presence  of  small  grannlatioDs, 
which  are  whiter  in  color  and  crystalline.  The  pellicle  then  resembles  the  layer 
of  fat  that  floats  on  the  surface  of  cold  broth,  and  it  retains  these  characters  for 
a  long  time.  On  the  subsequent  days,  the  sides  of  the  glass  are  covered  with 
small  whitish  streaks,  varying  from  a  line  to  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  extent,  whieh 
attest  the  descent  of  the  pellicle  during  the  evaporation.  The  pellicle,  especially 
when  thick,  gives  off  a  strong  cheesy  odor,  according  to  Dr.  Bird,  and  thus  hd" 
litates  the  diagnosis ;  but  Dr.  Kane  has  verified  this  observation  in  only  seven 
cases  out  of  twenty-five,  and  he  has  not  remarked  that  any  relation  exists  between 
the  thickness  of  the  pellicle  and  the  intensity  of  the  odor. 

Afler  standing  for  several  days,  the  pellicle  seems  first  to  give  way  at  the 
centre,  and  fissures  extend,  somewhat  later,  from  this  point  toward  the  circum- 
ference. Gradually,  small  particles  separate  from  the  debris  and  &11  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glass ;  the  pellicle  thus  diminishes  in  thickness,  but  it  seldom  disap- 
pears altogether  before  the  putrefaction  of  the  liquid  takes  place;  and  the  primary 
deposit  at  the  bottom  is  thus  increased  by  all  the  detached  portions  of  pelliole, 
which  gradually  settle  down. 

The  substance  forming  the  pellicle  has  been  denominated  kyeiieme  (fiom 
j»M70»r,  fwf,  gestation),  by  M.  Nauche.  The  globules,  held  in  suspension  when 
the  urine  is  excreted,  gradually  aggregate,  mount  to  the  surface,  and  constitute 
the  pellicle  above  described.  This  pellicle  rarely  fails  to  develope  itself  in  the 
urine  of  pregnant  women ;  thus,  for  instance,  in  eighty-five  cases  examined  by 
Dr.  Kane,  it  appeared  in  sixty-eight  with  all  its  characteristics,  in  eleven  it  was 
not  well-marked,  and  in  six  only  it  failed  to  appear.  One  of  the  last  six  had  a 
mammary  abscess,  and  was  convalescent  from  typhoid  fever;  another  was  very 
much  enfeebled  by  previous  hemorrhages,  and  only  four  could  be  r^arded  as 
true  oxooptions  to  the  rule. 
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Without  denying  the  existence  of  the  modification  which  we  are  studyiog,  I 
eumot  accept  the  opinion  of  the  American  accoucheur  in  regard  to  the  fre- 
qaencj  of  its  occurrence.  With  the  view  of  determining  this  point,  I  have 
enmined  the  urine  of  a  great  number  of  pregnant  females,  and  I  can  certify, 
tkit  although  it  did  present  the  characters  indicated  in  a  certain  number  of  cases, 
J9t  very  frequentlj,  and  especially  in  the  later  months,  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
diaooverable. 

I  confeaa,  also,  that  were  I  to  depend  upon  the  result  of  my  latest  investiga- 
tioiis,  I  should  be  inclined  to  regard  the  existence  of  this  pellicle  as  altogether 
exceptional  in  the  last  six  weeks  of  gestation ;  for  I  have  examined  (September 
and  October,  1849)  the  urine  of  fifteen  women  without  observing  it.  I  do  not, 
however,  forget  that  I  have,  in  former  years,  proved  the  correctness  of  the  ob- 
servEtionfl  of  my  predecessors,  and  I  am  unable  to  explain  this  difierence  in  the 
leiiilt  of  experiments  performed  in  absolutely  the  same  manner.  Can  it  be  due, 
•8  M.  Regnauld  supposes,  to  the  preservation  of  its  acidity  much  longer  than 
unial,  instead  of  becoming  alkaline  within  two,  three,  or  four  days,  as  is  cus- 
ionuuryf     I  acknowledge  that  my  attention  was  not  directed  to  this  point. 

The  urine  of  healthy  women  who  are  not  pregnant,  exhibits  nothing  similar 
to  this,  and  if  at  any  time  it  furnishes  a  pellicle,  it  has  not  the  distinctive  charac- 
ten  of  kyesteine.  Some  years  ago,  it  was  my  custom  to  examine  comparatively 
the  urine  of  non-pregnant  females,  which  I  placed  in  the  same  kind  of  vessels, 
and  under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and  atmospheric  exposure;  and 
every  time  that  I  met  with  kyesteine  in  the  urine  of  pregnancy,  that  of  the  other 
woman  presented  nothing  similar. 

In  certain  pathological  conditions,  the  urine  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  pel- 
licle which  might  prove  a  source  of  error,  though  some  authors  have  pretended 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  it  from  that  which  is  due  to  pregnancy.  For  instance, 
the  pellicle  which  occasionally  forms  on  the  urine  of  persons  laboring  under 
phthisis,  articular  diseases,  vesical  catarrh,  or  a  metastatic  abscess,  does  not  ap- 
pear before  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  that  is,  at  about  the  period  when  putre&ction 
begins,  and  having  once  commenced,  its  development  is  completed  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours;  whereas,  the  true  kyesteine  appears  on  the  second  day,  is  then 
developed  but  very  slowly,  and  apparently  quite  independent  of  putrefaction. 
Again,  this  latter  has  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  that  produced  by  any  patho- 
logical state  whatever. 

According  to  the  views  of  M.  Regnauld,  which  we  shall  give  shortly,  it  will 
be  seen,  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  due  to  the  same  cause,  the  pathological  pellicle 
ought  to  present  the  same  characters,  and  that  writers  have  been  deceived  as  to 
the  value  of  the  difierential  signs  just  mentioned. 

The  chemical  characters  of  kyesteine  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  all  the 
mucous  or  albuminous  matters  found  in  the  urine.  These  properties,  agreeably 
to  M.  Eguisier,  are  nearly  all  negative;  thus,  it  is  neutral,  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  water,  and  ammooia,  and,  unlike  albumen,  it  is  not  soluble  in  alkaline 
fluids,  nor,  like  mucus,  in  a  mixture  of  soap  and  ammonia,  neither  in  boiling 
alcohol  and  ether  like  fat.  Further,  the  urine  containing  it  will  not  coagulate 
by  boiling,  as  albuminous  urine  does,  but  deposits  a  copious  white  powder  on 
cooling;  nor  will  it  coagulate  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid. 
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Kyesteine  has,  however,  many  of  the  properties  of  these  substances;  for,  being 
evidently  of  an  organic  nature,  it  is  precipitated  by  the  deuto-chloride  of  mer- 
cury, by  most  strong  acids,  and  the  astringent  solutions.  Finally,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  new  substance,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  MM.  Bonastre  and  Nauche  as  gelatino-albuminous.  (Egmsier. )  We 
shall  find  further  on,  that  the  researches  of  M.  Regnauld  tend  to  establish  the 
contrary. 

Although  writers  on  the  subject  agree  very  nearly  as  to  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  kyesteine,  they  differ  widely  in  regard  to  its  microscopical 
characters.  Thus,  MM.  Eguisier,  Golding  Bird,  Kane,  and  Donne  disagree  as 
to  the  size,  form,  and  number  of  the  globules.  M.  Simon,  who  has  very  fre- 
quently subjected  the  pellicle  to  microscopic  examination,  gives  the  following  as 
the  result  of  his  researches.  It  is  found  to  contain  the  following  elements: 
1,  an  amorphous  matter,  formed  of  small  opaque  points;  2,  numerous  vibriones 
in  active  motion;  3,  crystals  of  anmioniaco-magnesian  phosphate;  4,  if  the  exa- 
mination be  made  at  a  still  later  period,  it  will  contain  an  abundance  of  monads. 

The  most  difficult  point  of  the  subject  to  determine  is  the  following:  To  what 
is  the  presence  of  kyesteine  in  the  urine  of  pregnant  females  to  be  attributed  ? 

After  having  endeavored  to  prove  that  it  could  not  result  from  a  particular 
action  in  the  kidney,  from  the  functional  derangement  of  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus, from  any  modification  whatever  in  the  digestive  action,  or  from  the  new 
functions  of  the  mammary  glands,  M.  Eguisier  concluded  that  it  must  be  owing 
to  the  passage  of  the  amniotic  liquor,  or  a  part  of  its  elements,  into  the  urine, 
and  he  thought  that  the  two  following  propositions  (which  are  more  fully  detailed 
in  his  memoir)  proved  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, namely : 

A.  There  is  a  continual  exhalation  and  absorption  going  on  upon  the  external 
face  of  the  amnios,  the  products  of  which  are  removed  from  the  organism  through 
the  urinary  passages. 

B.  The  admixture  of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  liquor  aumii  with  the  urine  of 
a  healthy  person,  not  pregnant,  confers  upon  it  many  of  the  properties  of  kyes- 
teinic  urine. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  being  admitted,  it  readily  explains,  he  says,  1, 
why  the  urine  only  begins  to  be  charged  with  it  at  a  period  when  the  amniotic 
liquor  is  abundant  enough  for  us  to  suppose  that  its  passage  into  the  urine  would 
be  appreciable ;  2,  why  the  kyesteinic  characters  are  not  so  evident  at  the  end 
of  gestation,  a  period  when  the  liquor  amnii  is  less  abundant,  or  less  charged 
with  animal  matters;  and  3,  why  they  suddenly  disappear  after  the  evacuation 
of  the  waters. 

But  Dr.  Kane  does  not  admit  this  explanation,  plausible  as  it  seems;  for  he 
believes  that  the  kyesteine  is  intimately  associated  with  the  lacteal  secretion,  and 
appears  to  attribute  it  to  an  admixture  of  milk  with  the  urine.  ^'  In  fact,''  he 
continues,  ^'  I  have  frequently  proved  the  presence  of  kyesteine  in  the  urine,  at 
different  periods  of  lactation,  notwithstanding  the  formal  proposition  of  M.  Egui- 
sier; for  in  forty-four  suckling  women,  out  of  ninety -four,  the  perfect  kyesteinic 
pellicle  was  developed,  with  all  the  characters  it  exhibits  during  gestation;  and 
it  was  nearly  always  in  those  cases  where  the  fiow  of  milk  is  limited,  or  rendered 
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difficalt  by  some  particular  circumstance,  and  in  which  the  breasts  were  conse- 
quently more  or  less  engorged,  that  kyesteine  appeared  in  the  urine,  but  it  was 
found  much  more  rarely  whenever  the  mother  nursed  her  infant,  and  her  breasts 
were  properly  drawn.  In  a  word/'  says  Dr.  Kane,  'Hhe  existence  of  kyesteine 
daring  pregnancy,  and  even  afler  the  accouchement,  up  to  the  establishment  of 
die  mammary  secretion;  its  rare  existence  during  lactatioUi  and  its  reappear- 
anoe,  when  the  latter  is  suspended  or  impeded,  at  the  time  of  weaning,  for  in- 
itance,  establish  an  intimate  relation  between  the  functions  of  the  mammad  and 
the  kyesteinic  urine.''  Golding  Bird,  Simon,  and  Lehmann  entertain  nearly 
aimiJar  views. 

An  attentive  study  of  the  facts  pertaining  to  this  subject  has  led  my  colleague 
and  friend,  M.  Regnauld,  to  the  following  opinion : 

Normal  urine  holds  in  solution  a  ccrbiin  amount  of  azotized  matter,  originating, 
probably,  in  an  incomplete  combustion  of  albuminous  substances,  which  in  the 
blood  are  transformed  into  uric  acid,  or,  by  a  higher  degree  of  oxygenation,  into 
urea. 

Now  we  may  readily  assure  ourselves,  that  during  pregnancy  there  is  a  hyper- 
aecretion  by  the  kidney  of  an  analogous,  if  not  of  an  identical  matter ;  and  it  is 
to  the  action  of  the  air  upon  this  azotized  matter  in  ita  abnormal  proportions, 
that  the  several  phenomena  before  described  appear  to  be  due. 

The  first  cloudiness  of  the  fiuid  is  due  to  the  separation  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
formed  by  the  reciprocal  reaction  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  urea,  and  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  which  already 
existed  in  the  urine.  In  proportion  as  the  decomposition  giving  rise  to  ammonia 
progresses,  the  fluid  loses  its  acidity,  until  the  brilliant  crystals  of  ammoniaco- 
magnesian  phosphate,  which  are  so  readily  recognized  by  microscopic  examina- 
tion, b^n  to  appear  upon  its  surface. 

It  is  singular,  that  whilst  these  reactions  are  going  on,  such  a  multitude  of 
microscopic  animalcules  (vibriones)  should  be  developed  in  the  urine  as  to  cause 
the  whitish  layer,  when  examined  with  a  proper  magnifying  power,  to  seem 
composed  entirely  of  them,  in  connection  with  crystals  of  ammoniaco-magncsian 
phosphate. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  formation  of  the  pellicle  of  which  we  are  speaking 
IB  really  due  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  one  of  the  elements  of 
the  urine,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  observe  what  takes  place  in  two  equal 
quantities  of  the  same  urine,  one  of  which  is  exposed  to  the  air,  whilst  the  other 
ia  removed  from  its  influence  by  being  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  of 
carbonic  oxide,  &c.  The  first  will  present  the  characters  described,  whilst  the 
other  will  exhibit  no  such  phenomena. 

M.  Regnauld  does  not  regard  these  properties  of  the  urine  as  due  to  a  special 
matter  conteuned  in  it,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  presence  of  an  over-proportion 
of  an  element  which  is  common  to  all  urine;  whence  it  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  this  excess  of  azotized  matter  might  exist  under  other  circumstances, 
and  then  give  rise  to  the  same  phenomena. 

The  period  at  which  the  kyesteine  appears  in  the  urine  of  pregnant  women,  is 
itated  by  writers  to  be  exceedingly  variable.  M.  Eguisier  says  that  the  charac- 
ters which  we  have  described  usually  begin  to  show  themselves  in  the  course  of 
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the  second  month,  and  aoqaire  their  greatest  development  from  the  third  to  the 
sixth  month ;  after  the  seventh,  they  generally  decline  until  the  end  of  gestation, 
so  that  in  the  course  of  the  ninth,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  eighth  month,  they 
are  hardly  more  marked  than  in  the  seoond.  M.  Tanchou  has  observed  them  in 
women  who  had  missed  their  courses  but  once.  Dr.  Kane  saw  them  on  one 
occasion  before  the  fourth  week,  once  before  the  fifth  week,  and  often  before  the 
end  of  the  third  month.     (Dr.  Elisha  Kane,  American  Journal  of  the  Med. 

Sciences,  July,  1842.) 

I  think  that  the  facts  which  I  have  observed,  and  the  details  which  I  have 

given,  justify  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  That  the  pellicle  described  by  Nauche  is  not  composed  of  a  matter  of  new 
formation. 

2.  That  it  is  due  to  an  oversecretion  of  azotized  matter  which  exists  in  small 
quantity  in  normal  urine,  and  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  upon  it. 

3.  That  it  is  far  from  being  always  present  at  any  period  of  the  pregnancy, 
and  that  it  is  very  rare  in  the  latter  months. 

4.  That  it  may  appear  in  certain  pathological  conditions,  and  then  differs  in 
no  respect  from  that  which  is  observed  during  pregnancy. 

5.  That  although  the  views  of  certain  authors  who  regard  it  as  a  certain  diag- 
nostic sign  cannot  be  sustained,  its  presence  in  the  urine  of  an  otherwise  healUiy 
woman  is  nevertheless  an  important  rational  sign. 

Finally,  it  will  be  perceived  that  no  one  of  the  rational  signs  whose  diagnostic 
value  has  just  been  discussed  is  conclusive,  when  taken  singly ;  excepting,  how- 
ever, the  changes  undergone  by  the  breasts,  which,  if  well  marked  in  a  primi- 
parous  female,  may  of  themselves  remove  all  doubts  as  to  pregnancy. 

But  although,  singly,  these  various  signs  may  only  give  rise  to  doubts,  iheir 
union  furnishes  a  sum  of  probabilities  nearly  equivalent  to  certainty,  a  certainty 
which,  however,  could  never  be  complete  until  after  a  determination  of  the  sen- 
sible signs,  which  we  shall  next  proceed  to  examine. 

§  2.  Sensible  Signs. 

All  the  sensible  signs  of  pregnancy  are  derived  either  from  auscultation  or  the 
touch.  Hence,  we  must  carefully  study  these  two  means  of  exploration,  as  well 
as  the  resuHs  which  they  furnish. 

A.  0/t?ie  Touch, — ^The  touch,  considered  in  an  obstetrical  sense,  is  the  art  of 
ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  various  hard  and  soft  parts  in  the  female,  which 
contribute  to  the  great  act  of  reproduction ;  and  it  consists  in  the  exploration  of 
those  parts  by  aid  of  the  finger  and  hand  applied  to  the  vulva,  vagina,  and  rec- 
tum, or  upon  the  abdomen. 

The  touch  is  practised  under  various  circumstances,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  existence  and  stage  of  the  gestation ;  the  imminence  of  an  approach- 
ing accouchement }  the  progress  of  the  travail ;  the  presentation  and  position  of 
the  foetus ;  the  nature  and  energy,  or  the  feebleness  of  the  contractions  j  and  the 
character,  volume,  and  situation  of  obstacles  presented  by  the  hard  or  soft  parts, 
which  might  prevent  the  spontaneous  termination  of  labor,  and  demand  the  re- 
sources of  art.  The  fact  that  any  moment  in  the  life  of  the  accoucheur  may  call 
lor  its  exercise,  is  of  itself  an  evidence  of  its  great  importance,  and  of  the  neces- 
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Bty  for  praotising  it.  With  some  czperieDce,  any  one,  whatever  he  the  shape  or 
liie  of  hia  Anger,  may  acquire  such  a  degree  of  skill  in  the  touch  as  will  hear 
lum  through  the  most  difficult  cases  in  practice. 

Let  no  student,  therefore,  he  disheartened  hy  the  difficulties  met  at  the  com- 
nenoement,  or  by  the  groundless  fears  of  too  short  a  finger,  for  this  becomes 
hmger  h^  exercising  the  touch;  and  those  pedants  are  unworthy  of  credence, 
who  seize  a  hand,  and  after  examining  it  gravely,  reject  it  with  disdain,  exclaim- 
ing, ''You  will  never  be  an  accoucheur  with  such  a  hand  as  that."  Women, 
generally,  have  shorter  fingers  than  ourselves,  yet  they  become  very  perfect  in 
the  touch ;  and  I  repeat,  that,  unless  there  is  a  malformation  of  the  hand  or 
fingers,  anybody  may  learn  by  practice  to  touch,  and  to  touch  well. 

The  touch  comprises  the  exploration  of  the  vagina  and  of  the  rectum,  as  also 
palpation  of  the  abdomen. 

1.  Vaginal  Touch, — The  index  finger  is  usually  employed  for  this  purpose ; 
after  being  extended,  it  is  entered  horizontally  in  the  fissure  between  the  nates, 
ontil  arrested  by  the  soft  parts,  and  the  index  is  then  drawn  forwards,  as  far  as 
the  opening  of  the  vulva.  I  prefer  this  method  to  the  one  in  which  the  finger 
ia  carried  from  before  backwards,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pass  over  the  clitoris 
and  the  meatus  urinarius,  because  friction  against  these  parts  should  always  be 
aToided  with  the  greatest  care.  In  bringing  the  finger  from  behind  forwards,  it 
would  not  be  possible,  except  through  gross  negligence,  to  confound  the  anal 
orifice  with  the  vaginal  opening,  and  this  being  once  found,  the  index  is  first 
pressed  almost  directly  backwards,  until  one-third  of  it  has  penetrated  into  the 
vagina,  and  then  by  strongly  depressing  the  wrist,  the  operator  gives  his  finger  a 
■early  vertical  direction,  so  that  the  thumb  may  be  applied  against  the  anterior 
fine  of  the  symphysis,  the  radial  border  of  the  index  be  directed  in  front,  and  its 
eobital  border  be  placed  against  the  anterior  perineal  commissure,  which  it  serves 
to  push  backwards.  The  other  three  fingers  vary  in  position,  according  to  the 
eise,  and  more  especially  to  the  object  in  view ;  for  example,  if  desirable  to  ex- 
plore the  parts  situated  on  the  posterior  plane  of  the  excavation  with  the  index, 
it  is  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  extend  them  on  the  perineum,  pressing  the  latter 
«p  hy  the  radial  border  of  the  medius;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  wish  to 
perform  the  ballottement,  or  to  explore  the  parts  on  the  anterior  plane,  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  flex  the  thumb  and  the  other  three  fingers  into  the  palm,  the 
index  alone  being  extended,  with'  its  palmar  portion  directed  in  front.  Stein 
directs  the  medius  to  be  joined  with  the  forefinger,  but  this  is  generally  useless, 
and  often  inconvenient,  for  although  the  two  fingers  may  possibly  penetrate  a 
little  deeper,  the  sensation  is  not  so  clear  as  that  obtained  by  one. 

Physicians  should  accustom  themselves  to  touching  with  both  hands,  for  there 
are  some  diseases  of  women,  and  some  positions  of  the  fcetus,  which  compel  the 
aocoucheur  to  use  the  left  hand.  Or,  it  may  also  happen  that  a  wound  upon  the 
right  will  necessarily  require  the  left  to  be  substituted,  though,  for  all  ordinary 
purposes,  the  right  is  sufficient. 

The  woman  should  be  placed  either  in  the  erect,  or  the  recumbent  position 
daring  the  examination,  according  to  circumstances.  In  the  commencement  of 
pregnancy,  it  is  better,  as  a  general  rule,  to  have  her  lying  down;  beoanse,  in 
this  position,  the  head  being  propped  up,  and  the  inferior  extiemiti' 
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separated;  the  abdominal  muscles  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  relaxation,  and  thus 
the  development  of  the  utenis  can  more  easily  be  determined.  Again,  sach 
diseases  as  prevent  the  female  from  standing  erect,  may  also  require  the  same 
posture.  But  at  a  more  advanced  period,  either  position  may  be  used  indiffer- 
ently, though  most  ft^quently  the  ballottement  can  be  accomplished  better  while 
the  woman  is  standing.  In  this  latter  case,  her  loins  should  lean  against  a  wall 
or  some  piece  of  furniture;  a  chair  must  be  placed  at  each  side  for  her  hands  to 
rest  upon,  and  the  upper  part  of  her  body  is  to  be  slightly  flexed  forward. 

Where  any  difficulties  are  encountered  in  the  exploration,  it  is  advisable  to 
touch  in  both  positions. 

Before  operating,  the  accoucheur  should  anoint  his  finger  with  some  unctuous 
substance,  fat,  butter,  oil,  mucilage,  &c.,  for  the  double  object  of  rendering  the 
introduction  easier  and  less  painful  to  the  woman,  and  to  protect  himself  from 
the  contagion  of  any  diseases  she  may  be  affected  with. 

When  the  female  is  standing,  he  should  place  himself  before  her,  resting  on 
one  knee — in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  wholly  immaterial  which — for,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  knee  opposite  to  the  operating  hand  \a  preferable,  because  the  other  one 
will  then  furnish  a  point  of  support  for  the  elbow  to  lean  upon ;  though,  if  the 
woman  be  very  short,  it  would  be  better  to  flex  the  right  knee,  if  the  right  hand 
is  used. 

When  the  patient  is  recumbent,  the  accoucheur  places  himself  at  her  side,  the 
right  one,  if  he  intends  using  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left,  if  the  other  is  to 
be  employed.  One  hand  is  then  placed  upon  the  abdomen,  while  the  other  is 
engaged  in  the  vaginal  exploration;  and  this  precaution  is  especially  advisable, 
when  the  ballottement  is  practised,  in  order  to  fix  the  fundus  uteri,  and  keep  it 
steady.  In  passing  the  finger  over  the  perineum,  and  before  entering  the  vagina, 
we  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  fonrchette,  or  the  inequalities  that 
supply  its  place  after  a  labor;  and  as  the  index  enters  the  vagina,  it  should  ex- 
amine the  condition  of  the  external  labia,  the  length  and  width  of  the  vagina,  its 
mucous  membrane,  whether  smooth  or  rugous,  the  various  diseases,  tumors,  or 
degenerations  that  may  exist  on  the  surface  or  in  the  substance  of  its  walls,  and 
the  condition  of  the  rectum,  whether  full  or  otherwise.  Hereafter,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  this  process  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  the  various  vices  of 
conformation. 

All  these  explorations  being  made,  the  next 'step  is  to  examine  the  neck  of  the 
uterus,  and  learn  its  modifications  in  form,  consistence,  situation,  direction,  and 
in  the  dimensions  of  its  cavity;  all  which  have  been  carefully  described.  (See 
page  105,  et  seq.)  The  finger  may  detect  the  development  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  by  ascertaining  the  spreading  out  of  ita  inferior  part.  Until  toward  tlie 
third  month,  the  organ  is  almost  wholly  within  the  excavation,  it  having  at  that 
early  period  increased  so  much  in  size  as  to  occupy  almost  all  the  true  pelvis. 
Its  mobility  is,  however,  very  slight,  in  consequence  of  its  restrained  position, 
whilst  in  the  ordinary  unimpregnatcd  state,  it  may  be  carried  to  the  right  or  left, 
forward  or  backward,  by  simply  pressing  with  the  finger  on  the  side  of  the  neck. 
The  restraint  of  the  body  during  pregnancy  renders  the  neck  immovable,  so  that 
it  becomes  impossible,  or  at  least  very  difficult,  to  produce  such  motions ;  the 
uterus  will  also  be  found  much  heavier  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  raise  it. 
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do/^  iDto  tbe  rMfftUkf  is  Mfflied  diieetlj  oa  tbe  acck.  or.siill  better,  agaiast  tbe 
Aat^^/r  or  ymtmm  ^^^rtaoa  of  tbe  iafierior  segneat  of  tbe  atefas,  wbile  tbe  otber 
faAfid,  pl^^  Above  tbe  pobiSy  prcaK»  dowa  tbe  mscalar  aallsy  aad  dhrebes  lor 
tbi;  tom^ir  fonoed  bj  tbe  faodas  ateri ;  tbe  woaib  is  tbas  iaeladed  between  tbe 
fittfrer  ia  the  rsgiBA  aad  the  hand  oa  tbe  bjpogAatnam.  And,  of  coone,  tbe 
rolome  r^  the  r^rgAn  aiaj  be  thoa  AaoertAined,  And  a  oompAriaoa  made  between  it 
And  thf;  ooirnpregDAted  utems.  Moreorer,  its  diapUcement  in  ■>— g  emn  be  rerv 
*AMi\y  reer;gttixed  in  this  poaition.  To  Accomplish  this,  tbe  finger  abonld  reniAin 
applii^  aa  above  stAted,  And  when  the  hAnd  alightlj  depreasea  the  fandas,  the 
fin^^r  in  the  vagina  recogoisea  the  depreasion ;  and  the  ooanter-proof  biat  be 
muiUi  hy  endeAvoring  to  raise  the  ntema  from  below,  by  pressing  stronglj  on  the 
inferior  part,  which  is  foood  deep  in  the  ezesvAtion. 

Hot  the  tomor  which  ia  felt  in  the  lesser  pelvis,  or  in  the  hjpogAstric  region, 
VMkj  be  either  formed  by  the  utems,  or  developed  io  the  Adjacent  parts.  In  the 
lAtti5r  ease,  the  womb  will  generally  be  foood  to  be  displaced,  and  pressed  bj  the 
iiimor  against  one  of  the  sides  of  the  pelvis;  and  if  the  neck  be  trAced  from  be- 
kfW  iipwanla,  the  finger  will  detect  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  wall  of  the 
utftrua  and  the  pathological  tnmor ;  sometimes,  it  can  even  be  insinuated  between 
tli<!rn.  TIh!  niotions  to  which  the  neck  is  subjected  are  not  usually  communi- 
cated to  th<j  tumor,  and  vice  verna.  Finally,  the  neck  will  exhibit  none  of  the 
chaiigcft  pcfMiliiir  to  pregnancy. 

iiitberto  wo  have  only  demonstrated  that  the  uterus  is  developed;  but  the 
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qaestion  arbes,  what  is  ihe  cause  of  that  development  ?  The  solation  is  nearly 
always  difficult ;  we  may  state,  however,  that  when  the  womb  is  enlarged  by  a 
product  of  conception,  its  walls  are  generally  more  flexible  than  if  the  enlarge- 
ment were  dependent  upon  some  chronic  disease ;  and  that,  after  a  little  practice, 
thb  suppleness  can  be  detected  by  carrying  the  finger  to  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  body,  which  may  be  done  in  consequence  of  the  depression  and  retroversion 
of  the  fundus.  The  uterine  wall  then  offers  about  the  same  resistance  as  an 
edematous  limb,  or  perhaps  still  nearer,  that  of  caoutchouc  when  slightly  softened 
in  hot  water. 

The  tumor  detected  either  by  the  vaginal  touch,  or  by  depressing  the  ventral 
parietes,  is. rounded  and  smooth  throughout,  and  does  not  present  any  of  those 
irregularities  observed  in  cancerous  or  fibrous  degenerations  of  its  walls ;  and  this 
hctj  together  with  the  preceding  observation,  will  serve  to  distinguish  a  morbid 
slate  from  a  true  gestation. 

It  certainly  will  not  prove  quite  so  easy  to  determine  whether  the  enlargement 
is  caused  by  a  foetus,  or  the  presence  of  a  mole  in  the  cavity ;  in  fact,  I  do  not 
believe  this  diagnosis  is  possible,  except  at  a  very  advanced  stage,  and  then  the 
absence  of  the  fodtal  inequalities,  the  non-appearance  of  its  movements,  auscul- 
tation,  &o.f  might  suffice  to  remove  the  doubts  on  the  subject. 

In  some  women,  the  womb  becomes  congested  and  considerably  tumefied  at 
the  menstrual  periods.  *  Now  this  state  may  readily  be  confounded  with  a  com- 
mencing pregnancy,  the  more  particularly,  because  at  those  epochs  the  neck 
nsually  becomes  softer  and  dilates  a  little ;  and  I  know  no  way  of  escaping  this 
error,  if  the  woman  insists  that  she  is  pregnant,  and  experiences  the  various 
rational  signs  of  that  condition.  In  two  cases  of  the  kind  I  have  met  with,  I 
only  succeeded  in  detecting  the  falsity  of  my  diagnosis  by  examining  the  woman 
a  second  time,  two  or  three  weeks  after ;  for  these  females,  who  were  used  as 
subjects  for  practising  the  touch  at  the  Clinique,  wished  to  be  considered  preg- 
nant 'f  but,  unhappily  for  them,  the  fortune  which  aided  in  the  first  examination, 
deserted  them  at  the  second ;  for,  being  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  my  mistake, 
they  returned  at  a  time  still  more  distant  from  their  menstrual  period. 

On  the  whole,  then,  there  is  no  certain  sign  of  pregnancy  during  the  first 
three  or  four  months ;  yet  it  becomes  almost  certain,  when  the  sensible  signs 
above  indicated  coincide  with  the  presence  of  the  rational  ones,  in  a  healthy 
woman  who  can  have  no  intention  of  deceiving  us  as  to  her  condition ;  still,  in  a 
medico-legal  case,  the  physician  should  express  his  doubts,  and  demand  a  new 
examination  at  a  more  advanced  period.  But  if  it  is  not  always  possible  at  the 
beginning  of  a  gestation  to  prove  that  it  does  exist,  we  can,  at  least  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  satisfy  ourselves  positively  that  it  does  not;  for,  most  frequently 
the  unimpregnated  state  of  the  organ  can  be  readily  made  out. 

2.  The  existence  of  pregnancy  is  announced  during  the  last  five  months  by 
certain  signs  that  are  far  more  reliable  than  any  of  those  hitherto  mentioned,  and 
which  are  revealed  by  the  double  exploration  just  described ;  these  are  the  foetal 
movements,  whicE  have  improperly  been  called  the  (tctive  and  pctssive,  but  better 
designated  by  M.  Stolti  as  the  movements  |>rc^per  and  the  eommuntcated  ones. 

Activfi  Movements. — ^The  woman  generally  perceives  the  foetal  movements  at 
about  four  months  and  a  half,  although  the  muscles  of  the  infant  had  contracted 
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long  ere  this,  unconsciously  to  her ;  for  every  accoucheur  must  have  detected 
these  motions  by  placing  his  hand  upon  the  abdomen,  at  a  time  when  the  mother 
herself  still  doubted  her  own  pregnancy.  Now  these  movements  are  excessively 
feeble  at  first,  and  produce  a  kind  of  tickling,  or  rather  a  sensation  analogous  to 
that  of  the  crawling  of  a  spider ;  they  gradually  become  more  characteristic,  and 
may  then  be  classified  in  two  species.  One  of  these  is  produced  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  whole  trunk,  or  some  of  its  parts,  the  first  of  which  are  recognised 
by  a  quivering  that  is  perceptible  to  the  female,  while  the  partial  motions  give 
rise  to  quite  large  projections,  which  are  even  visible  through  the  abdominal 
walls ;  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  are  blows,  certain  small,  short  strokes,  which 
at  times  are  violent  enough  to  elicit  cries  from  the  sufferer,  and  these  shocks  are 
evidently  produced  by  the  action  of  the  thoracic  or  inferior  extremities  of  the 
child.  ^  Such  movements,  so  distinct  and  clear  to  the  mother,  would  seem  to  be 
an  infallible  sign  of  gestation,  and  yet  such  is  by  no  means  the  case,  since  it  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  women,  whose  veracity  is  beyond  question,  asserting 
that  they  have  felt  them  for  a  long  period,  and  sometimes  the  motions  have  even 
been  perceived  by  the  husband  or  other  persons,  yet  without  their  being  pregnant. 

The  history  of  one  of  the  English  queens  is  well  known,  who,  believing  she 
had  felt  the  motions  of  a  child,  dispatched  couriers  with  the  happy  news  to  all 
the  foreign  courts,  but  proved  to  be  only  the  commencement  of  a  dropsy  I  Such 
errors  are  frequent,  and  there  are  but  few  accoucheurs  'who  have  not  met  with 
many  of  them  in  practice.  Consequently,  the  physician  should  not  rely  in  this 
matter  upon  the  statement  of  the  woman,  but  should  perceive  them  for  himself 
before  hazarding  an  opinion.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  in  some  cases,  the 
intestinal  movements,  the  rapid  passage  of  gas  in  the  intestines,  certain  partial 
and  irregular  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  pulsation  of  a  large 
artery,  especially  when  situated  behind  any  tumor  which  it  raises  at  every  beat, 
have  often  deceived  not  only  the  patient,  but  even  her  medical  attendant. 

Some  females,  from  the  desire  of  simulating  pregnancy,  have  acquired  the 
power  of  contracting  their  abdominal  muscles  in  so  singular  a  manner,  that  many 
able  accoucheurs  have  been  deceived,  and  believing  that  they  felt  the  foetal  move- 
ments, have  consequently  pronounced  them  pregnant.   (Montgomery,  p.  84.) 

These  motions  may  be  detected  by  the  vaginal  touch  in  certain  positions  of  the 
breech,  or  even  of  the  trunk,  but  we  must  rely  chiefly  on  the  abdominal  palpa- 
tion for  their  detection.  In  general,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  the  hand  flat 
on  the  abdomen,  or  to  make  use  of  slight  pressure,  to  perceive  them ;  though  if 
they  are  feeble  and  infrequent,  it  is  better  to  dip  the  hand  in  some  very  cold 
liquid,  and  then  place  it  suddenly  upon  the  skin.  This  rapid  change  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  abdomen  probably  reacts  upon  the  infant,  for  it  generally  moves 
convulsively.  I  believe,  with  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  that  the  sudden  impression  of 
cold  is  'more  likely  to  produce  a  rapid  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  or 
uterus,  than  to  act  directly  upon  the  foetus,  and  that  its  use  might  readily  deceive 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  motions  which  it  occasions. 

I  prefer  placing  a  hand  upon  one  of  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  and  striking 
with  the  other  on  a  point  opposite;  for  the  foetus  then  rarely  fails  to  move  briskly 
as  though  to  resist  the  impulse. 

As  before  stated,  the  movements  begin  to  be  felt  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
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month.  To  this  law,  however,  there  are  numerous  exceptions;  thus,  some  women 
perceive  them  as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  third  ^month,  others  not  before 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  months  of  gestation.  One  woman,  who  had 
advanced  to  the  latter  period,  was  brought  to  the  Clinique,  in  consequence  of  a 
&11  in  the  street,  and  she  assured  us  that  she  had  never  felt  the  movement  prior 
to  the  accident.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  person,  seen  by  us  at  La 
Gharite,  under  the  care  of  Professor  Fouquier,  who  was  delivered  at  term  of  a 
very  healthy  child,  but  the  motions  of  which  were  neither  perceptible  to  the 
mother  nor  ourselves. 

Mauriceaa,  Delamotte,  and  many  others,  bring  forward  similar  cases.  But 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  one  reported  by  Campbell.  I  knew  a  lady,  he 
says,  the  mother  of  nine  children,  who,  excepting  in  her  first  pregnancy,  never 
perceived  any  motions  of  the  foetus;  but  she  was  herself  very  inanimate  and  pas- 
rive,  and  what  was  still  more  singular,  the  children  were  equally  nonchalant  with 
herself.  Whenever  an  ascites  complicates  the  pregnancy,  these  motions  are  very 
indistinct,  thus  affording  an  evidence  that  it  is  the  abdominal  walls,  and  not  the 
uterus,  which  perceive  the  impulse. 

After  the  movements  have  been  distinctly  felt,  they  sometimes  diminish  with- 
out any  appreciable  cause,  both  in  frequency  and  intensity,  and  then  altogether 
disappear,  which  circumstance  demands  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  accou- 
cheur, as  it  is  in  general  an  unfortunate  symptom. 

I  believe  this  spontaneous  cessation  of  the  active  movements  may  usually  be 
referred  to  a  plethoric  state  of  the  mother,  which  reacts  on  the  child's  health. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this  opinion,  it  is  quite  certain  that  bleeding, 
under  such  circumstances,  has  always  produced  a  favorable  result;  for  when  not 
delayed  too  long,  the  movements  reappear  soon  after,  and  hence  I  cannot  re- 
commend the  measure  too  highly. 

The  Famve  Movements^  or  BaUottement, — This,  according  to  most  authors,  is 
a  sensation  analogous  to  that  produced  by  placing  a  bail  of  marble  in  a  bladder 
full  of  water,  and  then  striking  the  bladder  with  the  finger  just  under  the  spot 
where  the  ball  rests,  when  the  latter  is  thrown  up,  and  falls  back  from  its  own 
weight  upon  the  finger  which  displaced  it.  This  comparison,  however,  only  holds 
good  at  a  certain  period  of  gestation,  and  we  shall  again  take  occasion  to  refer 
more  particularly  to  this  point.  To  perform  the  ballottement,  M.  Velpeau  directs 
the  index  finger  of  one  hand  to  be  placed  under  the  cervix,  and  the  palmar  face 
of  the  other  hand  over  the  fundus  uteri ;  then,  by  a  sudden  movement  of  the 
finger  in  the  vagina,  the  uterus  is  to  be  pushed  upwards ;  being  movable,  free, 
and  the  only  solid  body  in  the  amniotic  liquid,  the  foetus  ascends,  strikes  the 
point  diametrically  opposite,  and  falls  back  upon  the  finger  which  gave  it  the 
impulse. 

But  as  this  mode  will  not,  I  believe,  afford  any  satisfactory  results  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  I  recommend  students  to  pursue  the  following  plan  in  performing 
the  operation ;  the  vaginal  finger  should  not  be  placed  under  the  cervix,  because 
it  will  then  be  separated  from  the  foetus  by  the  whole  length  of  the  neck,  and  of 
course  the  finger  cannot  recognize  so  clearly  the  descent  of  the  displaced  body ; 
but  rather  in  front  of,  or  behind  the  neck  (according  to  the  woman's  position), 
upon  the  walls  of  the  body  iUelf^  for  then  the  index  is  only  removed  from  the 
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ihe  second  month,  and  aoqnire  their  greatest  development  from  the  third  to  the 
sixth  month ;  after  the  seventh,  they  generally  decline  until  the  end  of  gestation, 
so  that  in  the  course  of  the  ninth,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  eighth  month,  they 
are  hardly  more  marked  than  in  the  seoond.  M.  Tanchou  has  observed  them  in 
women  who  had  missed  their  courses  but  once.  Dr.  Kane  saw  them  on  one 
occasion  before  the  fourth  week,  once  before  the  fifth  week,  and  often  before  the 
end  of  the  third  month.  (Dr.  Elisha  Kane,  American  Journal  of  the  Med. 
Science^  July,  1842.) 

I  think  that  the  &ct0  which  I  have  observed,  and  the  details  which  I  have 
given,  justify  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  That  the  pellicle  described  by  Nauche  is  not  composed  of  a  matter  of  new 
formation. 

2.  That  it  is  due  to  an  oversecretion  of  azotized  matter  which  exists  in  small 
quantity  in  normal  urine,  and  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  upon  it. 

3.  That  it  is  far  from  being  always  present  at  any  period  of  the  pregnancy, 
and  that  it  is  very  rare  in  the  latter  months. 

4.  That  it  may  appear  in  certain  pathological  conditions,  and  then  differs  in 
no  respect  from  that  which  is  observed  during  pregnancy. 

5.  That  although  the  views  of  certain  authors  who  regard  it  as  a  certain  diag- 
nostic sign  cannot  be  sustained,  its  presence  in  the  urine  of  an  otherwise  healthy 
woman  is  nevertheless  an  important  rational  sign. 

Finally,  it  will  be  perceived  that  no  one  of  the  rational  signs  whose  diagnostic 
value  has  just  been  discussed  is  conclusive,  when  taken  singly ;  excepting,  how- 
ever, the  changes  undergone  by  the  breasts,  which,  if  well  marked  in  a  primi- 
parous  female,  may  of  themselves  remove  all  doubts  as  to  pregnancy. 

But  although,  singly,  these  various  signs  may  only  give  rise  to  doubts,  their 
union  furnishes  a  sum  of  probabilities  nearly  equivalent  to  certainty,  a  certainty 
which,  however,  could  never  be  complete  until  after  a  determination  of  the  sen- 
sible signs,  which  we  shall  next  proceed  to  examine. 

§  2.  Sensible  Signs. 

All  the  sensible  signs  of  pregnancy  are  derived  either  from  auscultation  or  the 
touch.  Hence,  we  must  carefully  study  these  two  means  of  exploration,  as  well 
as  the  resuHs  which  they  furnish. 

A.  Of  the  Touch. — ^The  touch,  considered  in  an  obstetrical  sense,  is  the  art  of 
ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  various  hard  and  soft  parts  in  the  female,  which 
contribute  to  the  great  act  of  reproduction ;  and  it  consists  in  the  exploration  of 
those  parts  by  aid  of  the  finger  and  hand  applied  to  the  vulva,  vagina,  and  rec- 
tum, or  upon  the  abdomen. 

The  touch  is  practised  under  various  circumstances,  for  the  purpose  of  asoer- 
taining  the  existence  and  stage  of  the  gestation ;  the  imminence  of  an  approach- 
ing accouchement ;  the  progress  of  the  travail ;  the  presentation  and  position  of 
the  foetus ;  the  nature  and  energy,  or  the  feebleness  of  the  contractions ;  and  the 
character,  volume,  and  situation  of  obstacles  presented  by  the  hard  or  soft  parts, 
which  might  prevent  the  spontaneous  termination  of  labor,  and  demand  the  re- 
sources of  art.  The  fact  that  any  moment  in  the  life  of  the  accoucheur  may  call 
fur  its  exercise,  is  of  itself  an  evidence  of  its  great  importance,  and  of  the  neces- 
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Atj  for  praotifling  it.  With  some  experience,  any  one,  whatever  be  the  shape  or 
siie  of  his  finger,  may  acquire  such  a  degree  of  skill  in  the  touch  as  will  bear 
him  through  the  most  difficult  cases  in  practice. 

Let  no  student,  therefore,  be  disheartened  by  the  difficulties  met  at  the  com- 
meooement,  or  by  the  groundless  fears  of  too  short  a  finger,  for  this  becomes 
kmger  fry  exerciting  the  touch;  and  those  pedants  are  unworthy  of  credence, 
who  seize  a  hand,  and  after  examining  it  gravely,  reject  it  with  disdain,  exclaim- 
mg,  ''You  will  never  be  an  accoucheur  with  such  a  hand  as  that.''  Women, 
generally,  have  shorter  fingers  than  ourselves,  yet  they  become  very  perfect  in 
the  touch;  and  I  repeat,  that,  unless  there  is  a  malformation  of  the  hand  or 
fingers,  anybody  may  learn  by  practice  to  touch,  and  to  touch  well. 

The  touch  comprises  the  exploration  of  the  vagina  and  of  the  rectum,  as  also 
palpation  of  the  abdomen. 

1.  Vaginal  Touch, — The  index  finger  is  usually  employed  for  this  purpose; 
alter  being  extended,  it  is  entered  horizontally  in  the  fissure  between  the  nates, 
until  arrested  by  the  soft  parts,  and  the  index  is  then  drawn  forwards,  as  far  as 
the  opening  of  the  vulva.  I  prefer  this  method  to  the  one  in  which  the  finger 
is  carried  from  before  backwards,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pass  over  the  clitoris 
and  the  meatus  urinarius,  because  friction  against  these  parts  should  always  be 
avoided  with  the  greatest  care.  In  bringing  the  finger  from  behind  forwards,  it 
would  not  be  possible,  except  through  gross  negligence,  to  confound  the  anal 
orifice  with  the  vaginal  opening,  and  this  being  once  found,  the  index  is  first 
pressed  almost  directly  backwards,  until  one-third  of  it  has  penetrated  into  the 
vagina,  and  then  by  strongly  depressing  the  wrist,  the  operator  gives  his  finger  a 
nearly  vertical  direction,  so  that  the  thumb  may  be  applied  against  the  anterior 
hce  of  the  symphysis,  the  radial  border  of  the  index  be  directed  in  front,  and  its 
cnbital  border  be  placed  against  the  anterior  perineal  commissure,  which  it  serves 
to  push  backwards.  The  other  three  fingers  vary  in  position,  according  to  the 
case,  and  more  especially  to  the  object  in  view ;  for  example,  if  desirable  to  ex- 
plore the  parts  situated  on  the  posterior  plane  of  the  excavation  with  the  index, 
it  is  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  extend  them  on  the  perineum,  pressing  the  latter 
up  by  the  radial  border  of  the  medius;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  wish  \b 
perform  the  ballottement,  or  to  explore  the  parts  on  the  anterior  plane,  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  flex  the  thumb  and  the  other  three  fingers  into  the  palm,  the 
index  alone  being  extended,  with'  its  palmar  portion  directed  in  front.  Stein 
directs  the  medius  to  be  joined  with  the  forefinger,  but  this  is  generally  useless, 
and  often  inconvenient,  for  although  the  two  fingers  may  possibly  penetrate  a 
little  deeper,  the  sensation  is  not  so  clear  as  that  obtained  by  one. 

Physicians  should  accustom  themselves  to  touching  with  both  hands,  for  there 
are  some  diseases  of  women,  and  some  positions  of  the  foetus,  which  compel  the 
accoucheur  to  use  the  left  hand.  Or,  it  may  also  happen  that  a  wound  upon  the 
right  will  necessarily  require  the  left  to  be  substituted,  though,  for  all  ordinary 
purposes,  the  right  is  sufficient. 

The  woman  should  be  placed  either  in  the  erect,  or  the  recumbent  position 
during  the  examination,  according  to  circumstances.  In  the  commencement  of 
pregnancy,  it  is  better,  as  a  general  rule,  to  have  her  lying  down ;  because,  in 
this  position,  the  head  being  propped  up,  and  the  inferior  extremities  flexed  and 
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separated;  the  abdominal  muscles  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  relaxation,  and  thos 
the  development  of  the  uterus  can  more  easily  be  determined.  Again,  such 
diseases  as  prevent  the  female  from  standing  erect,  may  also  require  the  same 
posture.  But  at  a  more  advanced  period,  either  position  may  be  used  indiffer- 
ently, though  most  frequently  the  ballottement  can  be  accomplished  better  while 
the  woman  is  standing.  In  this  latter  case,  her  loins  should  lean  against  a  wall 
or  some  piece  of  furniture;  a  chair  must  be  placed  at  each  side  for  her  hands  to 
rest  upon,  and  the  upper  part  of  her  body  is  to  be  slightly  flexed  forward. 

Where  any  difficulties  are  encountered  in  the  exploration,  it  is  advisable  to 
touch  in  both  positions. 

Before  operating,  the  accoucheur  should  anoint  his  finger  with  some  unctuous 
substance,  fat,  butter,  oil,  mucilage,  &c.,  for  the  double  object  of  rendering  the 
introduction  easier  and  less  painful  to  the  woman,  and  to  protect  himself  from 
the  contagion  of  any  diseases  she  may  be  affected  with. 

When  the  female  is  standing,  he  should  place  himself  before  her,  resting  on 
one  knee— in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  wholly  immaterial  which — for,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  knee  opposite  to  the  operating  hand  is  preferable,  because  the  other  one 
will  then  furnish  a  point  of  support  for  the  elbow  to  lean  upon ;  though,  if  the 
woman  be  very  short,  it  would  be  better  to  flex  the  right  knee,  if  the  right  hand 
is  used. 

When  the  patient  is  recumbent,  the  accoucheur  places  himself  at  her  side,  the 
right  one,  if  he  intends  using  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left,  if  the  other  is  to 
be  employed.  One  hand  is  then  placed  upon  the  abdomen,  while  the  other  is 
engaged  in  the  vaginal  exploration;  and  this  precaution  is  especially  advisable, 
when  the  ballottement  is  practised,  in  order  to  fix  the  fundus  uteri,  and  keep  it 
steady.  In  passing  the  finger  over  the  perineum,  and  before  entering  the  vagina, 
we  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  fourchette,  or  the  inequalities  that 
supply  its  place  after  a  labor;  and  as  the  index  enters  the  vagina,  it  should  ex- 
amine the  condition  of  the  external  labia,  the  length  and  width  of  the  vagina,  its 
mucous  membrane,  whether  smooth  or  rugous,  the  various  diseases,  tumors,  or 
degenerations  that  may  exist  on  the  surface  or  in  the  substance  of  its  walls,  and 
l^e  condition  of  the  rectum,  whether  full  or  otherwise.  Hereafter,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  this  process  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  the  various  vices  of 
conformation. 

All  these  explorations  being  made,  the  next  step  is  to  examine  the  neck  of  the 
uterus,  and  learn  its  modifications  in  form,  consistence,  situation,  direction,  and 
in  the  dimensions  of  its  cavity;  all  which  have  been  carefully  described.  (See 
page  105,  et  seq.)  The  finger  may  detect  the  development  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  by  ascertaining  the  spreading  out  of  its  iDferior  part.  Until  toward  the 
third  month,  the  organ  is  almost  wholly  within  the  excavation,  it  having  at  that 
early  period  increased  so  much  in  size  as  to  occupy  almost  all  the  true  pelvis. 
Its  mobility  is,  however,  very  slight,  in  consequence  of  its  restrained  position, 
whilst  in  the  ordinary  unimpregnated  state,  it  may  be  carried  to  the  right  or  left, 
forward  or  backward,  by  simply  pressing  with  the  finger  on  the  side  of  the  neck. 
The  restraint  of  the  body  during  pregnancy  renders  the  neck  immovable,  so  that 
It  becomes  impossible,  or  at  least  very  difficult,  to  produce  such  motions ;  the 
uterus  will  also  be  found  much  heavier  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  raise  it. 
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2.  JPaJpatton  of  the  Abdomen, — An  exploration  of  the  abdomen,  says  Schmitt, 
18  of  great  importance  in  diagnosis,  and  should  always  be  resorted  to  when  it  is 
desirable  to  ascertain  whether  pregnancy  exists.  It  is  often,  indeed,  more  in- 
structive, and  burnishes  surer  results,  than  the  internal  examination.  • 

Some  obstacles  are,  however^  met  with  in  this  mode  of  research.  Thus : 
1,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  may  be  too  thick ;  2,  its  muscles  may  be  very  tense ; 
3,  the  bladder  may  be  greatly  distended  with  urine,  and  the  intestines  with  gas 
or  fecal  matter ;  4,  lastly,  a  fixed  pain  in  the  hypogastric  region,  rendering  any 
pressure  there  often  insupportable  to  the  patient. 

The  too  great  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  is  the  only  one  of  these 
difficulties  which  is  permanent,  but  which,  nevertheless,  frequently  renders  the 
palpation  of  the  abdomen  entirely  fruitless ;  for  as  the  tension  and  sensibility  of 
the  walls  are  but  temporary,  the  exploration  may  be  deferred  to  a  more  favorable 
opportunity,  and  the  bladder  and  rectum  may  always  be  evacuate  beforehand. 

These  obstacles  are  of  rare  occurrence,  the  examination  being  generally  quite 
easy,  owing  to  the  flexibility  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

In  order  to  practise  it,  the  female  must  lie  down  in  such  a  way  that  her  hips 
shall  be  elevated,  the  head  flexed  on  the  chest,  and  the  thighs  on  the  abdomen ; 
in  a  word,  so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles  completely.  Whilst  in  this  posi- 
tion, the  abdomen  should  be  first  examined  with  both  hands,  so  as  to  ascertain 
its  form,  size,  tension,  resistance,  and  hardness,  especially  in  the  sub-umbilical 
region.  In  the  earlier  months  of  gestation,  if  the  parietes  are  not  too  thick,  a 
round  tumor,  of  fleshy  consistence,  can  be  detected  rising  out  of  the  pelvis,  some- 
times in  the  middle,  and  at  others  a  little  towards  the  right  or  the  left  side ; 
during  the  first  two  months  it  seems  to  rise  higher  above  the  pubis  than  in  the 
course  of  the  third,  which  fact  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  sinking  down  of 
the  organ,  occasioned  by  its  increasing  weight  and  volume..  This  tumor,  which 
is  the  wonA,  rises  gradually  toward  the  epigastrium  as  gestation  progresses,  and 
it  often  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  time  at  which  labor 
will  probably  occur,  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  its  elevation.  The  following 
is,  I  think,  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object :  Place  the  ends  of  the 
eight  fingers  immediately  above  the  symphysis,  and  then  continue  to  ascend 
gradually,  so  long  as  they  feel  any  resistance,  for  when  the  fundus  uteri  is  gained, 
the  resistance  suddenly  ceases,  and  the  fingers  sink  deeper  as  they  glide  over  the 
convexity,  which  is  thus  recognized  without  difficulty. 

The  uterine  tumor,  which  is  at  first  quite  resisting,  becomes  less  so  as  gestation 
advances ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  so  soft  as  to  be  barely  distinguishable.  An 
attentive  examination  will  enable  us  to  detect  the  following  characters :  1.  It 
always  remains  circumscribed  and  retains  its  oval  form;  2.  It  presents  a  certain 
amount  of  elasticity, similar  to  that  of  a  cyst  filled  with  serum;  3.  If  this  manual 
exploration  be  continued  in  the  same  direction,  the  examiner  will  detect  greater 
and  lesser  parts  of  a  single  irregular  mass,  which  are  movable  and  easily  dis- 
placed like  bodies  suspended  in  water.  Often,  indeed,  these  movable  parta  may 
be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  foetus. 

As  a  part  of  the  abdominal  exploration  should  also  be  reckoned  the  sign  fur- 
nished by  percussion,  namely,  a  dull  sound  over  every  part  of  the  abdomen  occu- 
pied by  the  developed  uterus,  instead  of  the  resonance  perceived  at  other  points. 
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^/vm^^.rtM«  -iiA  irvfTi't  it  tivi«^->  'aft  fluj^nir  asan;  a  *&»  imTi^k  si 
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Anf  *iwi>.  «/;w^iA^M  /.f  UM  dyivni^ft.  <K*da^:ted  aiM»f£Bg  «>  cW  rales  abore 

ft/««  y^.u%  Uf  i^,  w*^MffAif^  M  Um;  <&xm«  fixe  of  ilie  meraft.  asd  this  an  oolj  be 
^•^fHt.t^A  ffj  lit*-.  Ai(n\Aih  ^t^\f^nufm  spoken  of:  tbe  finger,  baTiog  been  iaUo- 
4v>l  »/»'//  tfiA  if%^\wkf  M  »{^\\*A  A\f*srx\j  tm  the  neck,  or,  sdll  better,  aguort  tb« 
kh^^f.^ff  'ff  ^x^*^,rt//r  ^/rti/A  //  th«  inferior  segment  of  the  ntenss.  wUe  the  other 
fc«ff/l,  ^rU/v/|  *(///)r#r  tk^  prj(/f)i,  pHiiHw*  down  the  moscnlar  willft,  nnd  dhreheslbr 
%\t*  Utm/*f  fmftt^A  \t'j  t\iti  ffjo'los  oUrri;  tbe  womb  is  thns  incladed  between  the 
ff^/Af  \n  ihf.  yt*^\nh  hu*\  the  ksnd  on  the  bjpogastrinm.  and.  of  eonne,  the 
yfthtum  *tf  th't  tff]fHU  u$3iy  \9H  thus  M':ertsined,  and  a  comparison  made  between  it 
sff'l  Uf/  ttu'tmi>r*'^UHh'A  nUirun,  Moreover,  its  displacement  in  mass  ean  be  very 
M«il7  ft**t*/hm-t\  itt  iWtn  fi«/iiition.  To  accomplish  this,  the  finger  should  remain 
njtjiUitl  un  Hlfttvtt  nUUiflf  and  wh<!n  the  hand  slightly  depresses  the  ftrndns,  the 
iUti/f.f  Itt  iht*  ynyiUw  rf-fuffj^mttm  the  depression ;  and  the  ooonter-proof  maj  be 
ifiH'Ifi  hy  tiw\nnforUt^  Ut  raiHe  tins  uterus  from  below,  by  pressing  strongly  on  the 
Utft^ilur  |Mrt,  whi^th  is  found  thuip  in  the  excavation. 

Iliii  ihii  tuifior  whinli  in  folt  in  the  luHMcr  pelvis,  or  in  the  hypogastrio  region, 
tuny  tut  niihur  inrunul  hy  thii  utonm,  or  developed  in  the  adjacent  parts.  In  the 
lultnr  KiiMt,  ilm  wtiiiih  will  KmHtraily  l>o  found  to  be  displaced,  and  pressed  by  the 
iuiiiiir  mkmIiinI  fiiiit  of  thn  Nidi^N  of  the  pelvis;  and  if  the  neck  be  traced  from  be- 
low ii)iwiinlfi«  tint  lltipfur  will  dnhict  a  lino  of  demarcation  between  the  wall  of  the 
tiluniN  Hiiil  tliii  piitliojo^icul  tumor;  HoiiKitimes,  it  can  even  be  insinuated  between 
iliiMii.  Tlio  tiKitiiiiiH  to  which  (ho  m*rk  is  Hubjectcd  are  not  usually  communi- 
ihiUmI  (o  I  lid  (uiiior,  nml  f>i'fii  vrrnu.  Fimilly,  the  nock  will  exhibit  none  of  the 
rhNMgoi«  ptMMiliiir  (o  pn>|(unnoy. 

llithorto  wo  havo  only  diuiioustrutod  that  the  uterus  is  developed;  but  the 
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qnestion  arises,  what  is  the  cause  of  that  development  ?  The  solation  is  nearly 
always  difficult ;  we  may  state,  however,  that  when  the  womb  is  enlarged  by  a 
product  of  conception,  its  walls  are  generally  more  flexible  than  if  the  enlarge- 
ment were  dependent  upon  some  chronic  disease ;  and  that,  after  a  little  practice, 
this  suppleness  can  be  detected  by  carrying  the  finger  to  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  body,  which  may  be  done  in  consequence  of  the  depression  and  retroversion 
of  the  fundus.  The  uterine  wall  then  offers  about  the  same  resistance  as  an 
(edematous  limb,  or  perhaps  still  nearer,  that  of  caoutchouc  when  slightly  softened 
in  hot  water. 

The  tumor  detected  either  by  the  vaginal  touch,  or  by  depressing  the  ventral 
parietes,  is  rounded  and  smooth  throughout,  and  does  not  present  any  of  those 
inegularities  observed  in  cancerous  or  fibrous  degenerations  of  its  walls ;  and  this 
fiu)t,  together  with  the  preceding  observation,  will  serve  to  distinguish  a  morbid 
state  from  a  true  gestation. 

It  certainly  will  not  prove  quite  so  easy  to  determine  whether  the  enlargement 
IB  caused  by  a  foetus,  or  the  presence  of  a  mole  in  the  cavity ;  in  fact,  I  do  not 
believe  this  diagnosis  is  possible,  except  at  a  very  advanced  stage,  and  then  the 
absence  of  the  fodtal  inequalities,  the  non-appearance  of  its  movements,  auscul- 
tation, &c.,  might  suffice  to  remove  the  doubts  on  the  subject. 

In  some  women,  the  womb  becomes  congested  and  considerably  tumefied  at 
the  menstrual  periods.  *  Now  this  state  may  readily  be  confounded  with  a  com- 
mencing pregnancy,  the  more  particularly,  because  at  those  epochs  the  neck 
usually  becomes  softer  and  dilates  a  little ;  and  I  know  no  way  of  escaping  thb 
error,  if  the  woman  insists  that  she  is  pregnant,  and  experiences  the  various 
rational  signs  of  that  condition.  In  two  cases  of  the  kind  I  have  met  with,  I 
only  succeeded  in  detecting  the  falsity  of  my  diagnosis  by  examining  the  woman 
a  second  time,  two  or  three  weeks  after ;  for  these  females,  who  were  used  as 
subjects  for  practising  the  touch  at  the  Olinique,  wished  to  be  considered  preg- 
nant ',  but,  unhappily  for  them,  the  fortune  which  aided  in  the  first  examination, 
deserted  them  at  the  second ;  for,  being  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  my  mistake, 
they  returned  at  a  time  still  more  distant  from  their  menstrual  period. 

On  the  whole,  then,  there  is  no  certain  sign  of  pregnancy  during  the  first 
three  or  four  months ;  yet  it  becomes  almost  certain,  when  the  sensible  signs 
above  indicated  coincide  with  the  presence  of  the  rational  ones,  in  a  healthy 
woman  who  can  have  no  intention  of  deceiving  us  as  to  her  condition ;  still,  in  a 
medico-legal  case,  the  physician  should  express  his  doubts,  and  demand  a  new 
examination  at  a  more  advanced  period.  But  if  it  is  not  always  possible  at  the 
beginning  of  a  gestation  to  prove  that  it  does  exist,  we  can,  at  least  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  satisfy  ourselves  positively  that  it  does  not ;  for,  most  frequently 
the  unimpregnated  state  of  the  organ  can  be  readily  made  out. 

2.  The  existence  of  pregnancy  is  announced  during  the  last  five  months  by 
certain  signs  that  are  far  more  reliable  than  any  of  those  hitherto  mentioned,  and 
which  are  revealed  by  the  double  exploration  just  described ;  these  are  the  foetal 
movements,  whicE  have  improperly  been  called  the  <icHve  and  poMive,  but  better 
designated  by  M.  Stoltz  as  the  moyements  proper  and  the  eommtmicated  ones. 

Activfi  Movements. — The  woman  generally  perceives  the  fcBtal  movements  at 
about  four  months  and  a  half,  although  the  muscles  of  the  infeuit  had  contracted 
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Some  oare  is  necessary  in  percussing,  during  the  first  four  or  five  months,  not 
to  he  misled  hy  the  dulness  which  a  dbtended  hiadder,  or  a  pathological  tumor 
of  considerahle  size  might  produce.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
although  the  uterus  may  have  risen  to  near  the  umbilicus,  a  clear  sound  will  be 
yielded  on  percussion  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  sub-umbilical  region, 
provided  a  few  folds  of  intestine  be  interposed  between  the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
and  the  womb. 

Sometimes  the  uterus  is  above  the  superior  strait  in  the  earliest  months.  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  case  of  the  kind  at  the  Clinic,  with  Professor 
Dubois,  in  a  woman  who  was  advanced  six  weeks  or  two  months ;  the  uterus  was 
so  elevated,  being  found  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  that  at  first  we  doubted  the 
existence  of  pregnancy,  which  however  was  real,  as  was  proved  more  positively 
several  weeks  after,  and  fully  justified  by  the  event  of  the  case. 

The  palpation  of  the  abdomen  and  the  vaginal  touch  are  in  most  cases  prac- 
tised simultaneously ;  we  shall,  therefore,  point  out  the  signs  which  this  joint 
investigation  furnishes  at  the  different  periods  of  pregnancy. 

1.  In  the  first  three  or  four  months,  the  uterus  either  remains  wholly  within 
the  lesser  pelvis,  or  else  its  fundus  projects  somewhat  above  the  superior  strait. 
In  the  first  case,  it  will  be  easily  discovered  by  the  vaginal  touch  that  the  entire 
excavation  is  occupied  by  a  slightly  movable  tumor,  with  a  smooth  and  regular 
external  surface.  In  the  second  case,  the  lower  half  of  the  lesser  pelvis  is  empty, 
but  the  examination  of  the  abdomen,  conducted  according  to  the  rules  above 
mentioned,  discovers  the  tumor  formed  by  the  womb  in  the  hypogastrium.  The 
first  point  to  be  ascertained  is  the  exact  size  of  the  uterus,  and  this  can  only  be 
determined  by  the  double  exploration  spoken  of:  the  finger,  having  been  intro- 
duced into  the  vagina,  is  applied  directly  on  the  neck,  or,  still  better,  against  the 
anterior  or  posterior  portion  of  the  inferior  segment  of  the  uterus,  while  the  other 
hand,  placed  above  the  pubis,  presses  down  the  muscular  walls,  and  Airches  for 
the  tumor  formed  by  the  fundus  uteri ;  the  womb  is  thus  included  between  the 
finger  in  the  vagina  and  the  hand  on  the  hypogastrium,  and,  of  oourBe,  the 
volume  of  the  organ  may  be  thus  ascertained,  and  a  comparison  made  between  it 
and  the  unimpregnated  uterus.  Moreover,  its  displacement  in  mass  can  be  very 
easily  recognized  in  this  position.  To  accomplish  this,  the  finger  should  remain 
applied  as  above  stated,  and  when  the  hand  slightly  depresses  the  fundiUy  the 
finger  in  the  vagina  recognizes  the  depression ;  and  the  counter-proof  maj  be 
made  by  endeavoring  to  raise  the  uterus  from  below,  by  pressing  strongly  on  tlie 
inferior  part,  which  is  found  deep  in  the  excavation. 

But  the  tumor  which  is  felt  in  the  lesser  pelvis,  or  in  the  hypogastrio  regtoBy 
may  be  either  formed  by  the  uterus,  or  developed  in  the  adjacent  parts.  In  tht 
latter  case,  the  womb  will  generally  be  found  to  be  displaced,  and  pressed  by  tlM 
tumor  against  one  of  the  sides  of  the  pelvis ;  and  if  the  neck  be  traced  IWhh  be^ 
low  upwards,  the  finger  will  detect  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  wall  of  the 
uterus  and  the  pathological  tumor ;  sometimes,  it  can  even  be  insinuated  belweet 
them.  The  motions  to  which  the  neck  is  subjected  are  not  usually  oommiiQi- 
cated  to  the  tumor,  and  vice  vena.  Finally,  the  neck  will  exhibit  none  of  the 
changes  peculiar  to  pregnancy. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  demonstrated  that  the  uterus  is  developed;  but  llie 
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long  ere  this,  nnconscioasly  to  her ;  for  every  accoacheur  must  have  detected 
these  motions  by  placing  his  hand  upon  the  abdomen,  at  a  time  when  the  mother 
herself  still  doubted  her  own  pregnancy.  Now  these  movements  are  excessively 
feeble  at  first,  and  produce  a  kind  of  tickling,  or  rather  a  sensation  analogous  to 
that  of  the  crawling  of  a  spider ;  they  gradually  become  more  characteristic,  and 
may  then  be  classified  in  two  species.  One  of  these  is  produced  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  whole  trunk,  or  some  of  its  parts,  the  first  of  which  are  recognised 
by  a  quivering  that  is  perceptible  to  the  female,  while  the  partial  motions  give 
rise  to  quite  large  projections,  which  are  even  visible  through  the  abdominal 
walls ;  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  are  blows,  certain  small,  short  strokes,  which 
at  times  are  violent  enough  to  elicit  cries  from  the  sufferer,  and  these  shocks  are 
evidently  produced  by  the  action  of  the  thoracic  or  inferior  extremities  of  the 
child.  Such  movements,  so  distinct  and  clear  to  the  mother,  would  seem  to  be 
an  infallible  sign  of  gestation,  and  yet  such  is  by  no  means  the  case,  since  it  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  women,  whose  veracity  is  beyond  question,  asserting 
that  they  have  felt  them  for  a  long  period,  and  sometimes  the  motions  have  even 
been  perceived  by  the  husband  or  other  persons,  yet  without  their  being  pregnant. 
The  history  of  one  of  the  English  queens  is  well  known,  who,  believing  she 
had  felt  the  motions  of  a  child,  dispatched  couriers  with  the  happy  news  to  all 
the  foreign  courts,  but  proved  to  be  only  the  commencement  of  a  dropsy  I  Such 
errors  are  frequent,  and  there  are  but  few  accoucheurs  'who  have  not  met  with 
many  of  them  in  practice.  Consequently,  the  physician  should  not  rely  in  this 
matter  upon  the  statement  of  the  woman,  but  should  perceive  them  for  himself 
before  hazarding  an  opinion.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  in  some  cases,  the 
intestinal  movements,  the  rapid  passage  of  gas  in  the  intestines,  certain  partial 
and  irregular  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  pulsation  of  a  large 
artery,  especially  when  situated  behind  any  tumor  which  it  raises  at  every  beat^ 
have  often  deceived  not  only  the  patient,  but  even  her  medical  attendant. 

Some  females,  from  the  desire  of  simulating  pregnancy,  have  acquired  the 
power  of  contracting  their  abdominal  muscles  in  so  singular  a  manner,  that  many 
able  accoucheurs  have  been  deceived,  and  believing  that  they  felt  the  foetal  move- 
ments, have  consequently  pronounced  them  pregnant.   (Montgomery,  p.  84.) 

These  motions  may  be  detected  by  the  vaginal  touch  in  certain  positions  of  the 
breech,  or  even  of  the  trunk,  but  we  must  rely  chiefly  on  the  abdominal  palpa- 
tion for  their  detection.  In  general,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  the  hand  flat 
on  the  abdomen,  or  to  make  use  of  slight  pressure,  to  perceive  them ;  though  if 
they  are  feeble  and  infrequent,  it  is  better  to  dip  the  hand  in  some  very  cold 
liquid,  and  then  place  it  suddenly  upon  the  skin.  This  rapid  change  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  abdomen  probably  reacts  upon  the  infant,  for  it  generally  moves 
convulsively.  I  believe,  with  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  that  the  sudden  impression  of 
cold  is  'more  likely  to  produce  a  rapid  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  or 
uterus,  than  to  act  directly  upon  the  foetus,  and  that  its  use  might  readily  deceive 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  motions  which  it  occasions. 

I  prefer  placing  a  hand  upon  one  of  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  and  striking 
with  the  other  on  a  point  opposite;  for  the  foetus  then  rarely  fails  to  move  briskly 
as  though  to  resist  the  impulse. 

As  before  stated,  the  movements  begin  to  be  felt  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
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month.  To  this  law,  however,  there  are  numerous  exceptions;  thus,  some  women 
perceive  them  as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  third  .month,  others  not  hefore 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  months  of  gestation.  One  woman,  who  had 
advanced  to  the  latter  period,  was  brought  to  the  Clinique,  in  consequence  of  a 
&11  in  the  street,  and  she  assured  us  that  she  had  never  felt  the  movement  prior 
to  the  accident.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  person,  seen  by  us  at  La 
Gharite,  under  the  care  of  Professor  Fouquier,  who  was  delivered  at  term  of  a 
very  healthy  child,  but  the  motions  of  which  were  neither  perceptible  to  the 
mother  nor  ourselves. 

Mauriceau,  Delamotte,  and  many  others,  bring  forward  similar  cases.  But 
(he  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  one  reported  by  Campbell.  I  knew  a  lady,  he 
says,  the  mother  of  nine  children,  who,  excepting  in  her  first  pregnancy,  never 
perceived  any  motions  of  the  foetus;  but  she  was  herself  very  inanimate  and  pas- 
si  ve,  and  what  was  still  more  singular,  the  children  were  equally  nonchalant  with 
herself.  Whenever  an  ascites  complicates  the  pregnancy,  these  motions  are  very 
indistinct,  thus  affording  an  evidence  that  it  is  the  abdominal  walls,  and  not  the 
nteros,  which  perceive  the  impulse. 

After  the  movements  have  been  distinctly  felt,  they  sometimes  diminish  with- 
out any  appreciable  cause,  both  in  frequency  and  intensity,  and  then  altogether 
disappear,  which  circumstance  demands  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  accou- 
cheur, as  it  is  in  general  an  unfortunate  symptom. 

I  believe  this  spontaneous  cessation  of  the  active  movements  may  usually  be 
referred  to  a  plethoric  state  of  the  mother,  which  reacts  on  the  child's  health. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this  opinion,  it  is  quite  certain  that  bleeding, 
under  such  circumstances,  has  always  produced  a  favorable  result;  for  when  not 
delayed  too  long,  the  movements  reappear  soon  after,  and  hence  I  cannot  re- 
commend the  measure  too  highly. 

The  Passive  Movements,  or  Ballottement, — This,  according  to  most  authors,  is 
a  sensation  analogous  to  that  produced  by  placing  a  ball  of  marble  in  a  bladder 
full  of  water,  and  then  striking  the  bladder  with  the  finger  just  under  the  spot 
where  the  ball  rests,  when  the  latter  is  thrown  up,  and  falls  back  from  its  own 
weight  upon  the  finger  which  displaced  it.  This  comparison,  however,  only  holds 
good  at  a  certain  period  of  gestation,  and  we  shall  again  take  occasion  to  refer 
more  particularly  to  this  point.  To  perform  the  ballottement,  M.  Velpeau  directs 
the  index  finger  of  one  hand  to  be  placed  under  the  cervix,  and  the  palmar  face 
of  the  other  hand  over  the  fundus  uteri ;  then,  by  a  sudden  movement  of  the 
finger  in  the  vagina,  the  uterus  is  to  be  pushed  upwards ;  being  movable,  free, 
and  the  only  solid  body  in  the  amniotic  liquid,  the  foetus  ascends,  strikes  the 
point  diametrically  opposite,  and  falls  back  upon  the  finger  which  gave  it  the 
impulse. 

But  as  this  mode  will  not,  I  believe,  afford  any  satisfactory  results  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  I  recommend  students  to  pursue  the  following  plan  in  performing 
the  operation ;  the  vaginal  finger  should  not  be  placed  under  the  cervix,  because 
it  will  then  be  separated  from  the  foetus  by  the  whole  length  of  the  neck,  and  of 
course  the  finger  cannot  recognize  so  clearly  the  descent  of  the  displaced  body ; 
but  rather  in  front  of,  or  behind  the  neck  (according  to  the  woman's  position), 
upon  the  walls  of  the  body  itself,  for  then  the  index  is  only  removed  from  the 


iK4fpiifuh(4f  i\w.  lAAitmiwA  mumUm  urt  ihtfmn  into  a  eute  of  rebxatioiiy  and  thvs 
iUn  iisf^ithffrtftitui  //f  tliM;  riUrfiM  ran  n^ire  eairilj  he  determined.  Af»iii.  such 
/iiitttiiin-n  ton  f/r<;vAiit  tbif  U'MmUi  futm  nUindiaf?  erect,  mmj  also  leqniie  the  same 
\iim^H$tA.  \Uii  ui  %  finffti  a/lvarii!r;/l  peri/id,  either  poHitioo  maj  he  used  indiffer- 
tthitjft  ihimifh  mmi  frtu^wMly  the  Uill/Ht^fineDt  can  he  accomplished  hetter  while 
iUtt  mniimii  \n  Miaridifig.  In  thin  Utter  caMe,  her  loins  should  lean  against  a  wall 
Iff  miiim  iiIm'm  tif  furniture;  a  chair  most  be  placed  at  each  side  for  her  hands  to 
nmi  u\niit,  nw\  (hit  n\i\mr  fmrt  of  her  IkxIj  is  to  be  slightly  flexed  forward. 

Wlii«nt  uuy  iliin<Milti<iN  fire  encMiuntered  in  the  exploration,  it  is  advisable  to 
UnwU  III  holli  iNMitJonN. 

MnCnrit  iipMmthi^,  tlm  mutouohimr  should  anoint  his  finger  with  some  nnctnons 
HiitiMliiiHtii,  flit,  liutMirf  oil,  iriucMlngo,  kc.,  for  the  double  object  of  rendering  the 
till rnduol inn  niiNlur  aihI  limit  |minful  to  the  woman,  and  to  protect  himself  from 
I  hit  iMiiitHglnii  of  Mfiy  (llmMUHtN  fiho  may  bo  affectod  with. 

Wliou  iho  foiimlo  Im  sttttiiling,  ho  nliould  place  himself  before  her,  resting  on 
ttiiu  k mm— III  iii^y  opinion,  It  In  not  wholly  immaterial  which — for,  as  a  general 
rulo,  ihtt  knoit  o|i|)o«llo  to  thiMiporHtlng  hnnd  is  preferable,  because  the  other  one 
^\\\  Ihon  l\it*nUli  n  |Milnt  of  nupport  for  the  elbow  to  lean  upon;  though,  if  the 
\Noiimii  W  vory  uliort,  It  woultl  be  better  to  flex  the  right  knee,  if  the  right  hand 
i«  umul. 

Whon  tho  )mtit»nt  Is  rtH^uuilH^nt,  the  aciHiucheur  places  himself  at  her  side,  the 
right  \mot  if  \w  intt^iula  uaiun  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left,  if  the  other  is  to 
W  \'iu)iloytHt  (>ttt»  hand  is  thou  plainnl  u}Hm  the  abdomen,  while  the  other  is 
vuga^xnt  iu  tho  VHgiua)  «X)Jiuratkui ;  and  this  precaution  is  especially  advisable, 
whou  (ht»  Ualk^tlomvttl  U  (uraollMK^  in  order  to  fix  the  fundus  uteri,  and  keep  it 
»h>a4,\.  In  )^MM^l^  tko  finger  ovor  the  perineum,  and  before  entering  the  Tagina, 
W\^  afixvrtain  tho  prxt^^nw  imt  abetence  i^'  the  fottn*hetle>  or  the  inequalities  thai 
"^^VK"^  il9^  l^Uvv  atWr  a  laUwr;  and  a»  the  index  enters  the  vagina,  it  should  ex- 
aiiuino  ikK^  v\^ilK»n  v4f  the  e\c«rwil  labia^  the  length  and  width  of  the  vagina,  its 
n^n%\HA«i  Mi'mbranvv  whether  ^wiH^h  \)tr  rug\ujta9k  the  vanou:$  diiseascs^  tumors^  or 
vK^^viKMmlk'ttet  ihaft  nid\y  «xitfl  on  th«  ^urtWe  or  in  the  snbc^ianc^  of  its  walk,  and 
1^  ^vnd\tK»iii  of  ihv  rvvtnw.  wh^her  tnU  or  olherwid«^.  UenniWr,  we  skall  kave 
vv\HiiU\»ii  H»  9|H^  v^"  thb»  prvKxtt^ji  a^L  a  UMan^  of  didtgui^  in  the  vartoai»  vices  of 

VU  thvw  <»x|»k>mliv«»  Wtn^  nu^W^  th^  nifxt  !i^  b  ^  exaunine  ike  wckof  dbe 
%liHr%ta^  an^i  liMum  tbt  nK>UilicntK*iiei  in  Ktw^  vx«u»»ivace.  sicnaikHi.  dirKcio*. 
tti  Uw  i]inivn»i«»tt0L  oit'  tl»  c<n^t^\  ;  all  which  Wtr  b«M«  cuv^tlly  iescnhed.  .  S 
)Ny;>^  lvk\  <^i  ^^|.  ^  TW  tlMi^  in^  ittiiN't  th#  ievtriv{fiMe&s  ^'  ike  hi^  •ii 
ykiKiHis.  ^>  «Nvr«ntiit^(  th^  s|»rvcMitt^  v.hil(  v^"  :te^  ttt>»W  ^mts.  UnsI  )tf«apt  ^le 
\2lki)M  rtKHftt^.  t^>  v^tui  t!*'  alui^M  >»^*^N  vuhiii  tbte  trxoi^-aci.ni.  it  ka^iii^ 
,^Ai>\  ^*««\M  ttx-«^^to^>i  :%»  ^^"^  'tt  >t*if  jfcN  V  ,vo«Hf*  vnK*s<t  all  »e  ^ 
V^  ^ss>i;);\  >^^  W«\<^«r  \^  s&t^^  n   vV<ftB^(««.nvx  ^'  ^  ^»sl^K2 
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2.  Palp€Uion  of  the  Abdomen, — ^An  exploration  of  the  abdomen,  says  Schmitt, 
is  of  great  importance  in  diagnosis,  and  should  always  be  resorted  to  when  it  is 
desirable  to  ascertain  whether  pregnancy  exists.  It  is  often,  indeed,  more  in- 
stnictiye,  and  Aimishes  surer  results,  than  the  internal  examination.  • 

Some  obstacles  are,  however,  met  with  in  this  mode  of  research.  Thus : 
1,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  may  be  too  thick ;  2,  its  muscles  may  be  very  tense ; 
3,  the  bladder  may  be  greatly  distended  with  urine,  and  the  intestines  with  gas 
or  fecal  matter ;  4,  lastly,  a  fixed  pain  in  the  hypogastric  region,  rendering  any 
pressure  there  often  insupportable  to  the  patient. 

The  too  great  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  is  the  only  one  of  these 
difficulties  which  is  permanent,  but  which,  nevertheless,  frequently  renders  the 
palpation  of  the  abdomen  entirely  fruitless ;  for  as  the  tension  and  sensibility  of 
the  walls  are  but  temporary,  the  exploration  may  be  deferred  to  a  more  favorable 
opportunity,  and  the  bladder  and  rectum  may  always  be  evacuated  beforehand. 

These  obstacles  are  of  rare  occurrence,  the  examination  being  generally  quite 
easy,  owing  to  the  flexibility  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

In  order  to  practise  it,  the  female  must  lie  down  in  such  a  way  that  her  hips 
shall  be  elevated,  the  head  flexed  on  the  chest,  and  the  thighs  on  the  abdomen ; 
in  a  word,  so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles  completely.  Whilst  in  this  posi- 
tion, the  abdomen  should  be  first  examined  with  both  hands,  so  as  to  ascertain 
its  form,  size,  tension,  resistance,  and  hardness,  especially  in  the  sub-umbilical 
region.  In  the  earlier  months  of  gestation,  if  the  parietes  are  not  too  thick,  a 
round  tumor,  of  fleshy  consistence,  can  be  detected  rising  out  of  the  pelvis,  some- 
times in  the  middle,  and  at  others  a  little  towards  the  right  or  the  left  side ', 
daring  the  first  two  months  it  seems  to  rise  higher  above  the  pubis  than  in  the 
course  of  the  third,  which  fact  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  sinking  down  of 
the  organ,  occasioDcd  by  its  increasing  weight  and  volume..  This  tumor,  which 
is  the  woidb,  rises  gradually  toward  the  epigastrium  as  gestation  progresses,  and 
it  often  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  time  at  which  labor 
will  probably  occur,  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  its  elevation.  The  following 
18, 1  think,  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object :  Place  the  ends  of  the 
eight  fingers  immediately  above  the  symphysis,  and  then  continue  to  ascend 
gradually,  so  long  as  they  feel  any  resistance,  for  when  the  fundus  uteri  is  gained, 
^e  resistance  suddenly  ceases,  and  the  fingers  sink  deeper  as  they  glide  over  the 
convexity,  which  is  thus  recognized  without  difficulty. 

The  uterine  tumor,  which  is  at  first  quite  resisting,  becomes  less  so  as  gestation 
advances ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  so  soft  as  to  be  barely  distinguishable.  An 
attentive  examination  will  enable  us  to  detect  the  following  characters:  1.  It 
always  remains  circumscribed  and  retains  its  oval  form;  2.  It  presents  a  certain 
amount  of  elasticity, similar  to  that  of  a  cyst  filled  with  serum;  3.  If  this  manual 
exploration  be  continued  in  the  same  direction,  the  examiner  will  detect  greater 
and  lesser  parts  of  a  single  irregular  mass,  which  are  movable  and  easily  dis- 
placed like  bodies  suspended  in  water.  Often,  indeed,  these  movable  parts  may 
be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  foetus. 

As  a  part  of  the  abdominal  exploration  should  also  be  reckoned  the  sign  fur- 
nished by  percussion,  namely,  a  dull  sound  over  every  part  of  the  abdomen  occu- 
pied by  the  developed  uterus,  instead  of  the  resonance  perceived  at  other  points. 
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em  is  mtoemuj  m  pemang,  dwiac  tbe  im  Ibor  or  fi^e  moollis,  not 
to  be  mkkd  bj  die  dvlaesB  vkidi  m  duieBdcd  Uadder.  or  m  pathological  tamor 
of  cowMknble  aw  laicbt  p«v^aee.  It  tkoaUd  alfo  be  boroe  in  mind,  that 
althov^b  the  aieras  mskj  have  men  to  Dear  the  uabtficvft.  a  dear  KNind  will  be 
jielied  oa  |)h»cbmo«  thronshovt  the  froKter  pait  of  the  jdb-aMbiliral  r^oa, 
prv^Tided  a  A^v  folds  of  iatesiae  be  iaterpoied  bctvces  the  walk  of  the  abdomen 
aad  the  vv^k 

^MaetiMtt  the  nteivs  i§  abofe  the  mpenor  soaii  in  the  eailieBt  months.  I 
had  &&  orc^YTuiitT  ci  ohsernns  a  eaie  of  the  kind  at  the  Cfinie,  with  ProleflBor 
I^K?ts^  in  a  wTin  vho  va»  ndrancied  ax  vwks  or  two  months ;  the  atems  was 
si>  eMenteii.  Mas  £?nnd  in  the  fifht  i«mt  foaa«  thst  at  irM  we  donbsed  the 
ex3$te«ee  of  fflvcwftner.  which  however  was  leaL  as  wn»  frQ>v«d  move  poaitivdj 
serenl  weeks  aAer«  and  fmiij  jnstzftcd  bj  the  tum  of  the  case. 

TW  pafpatjjn  Wf  the  abdjm<n  and  the  Twnal  tonch  aie  in  most  entes  prae- 
KmnitneiyiailT :  we  $ha£L  thecefae.  piocni  ens  tW  acn»  which  this  joint 
fafnkhe»  as  tW  dilcient  secijdb  of  mvgninifT. 
1.  In  the  fins  tkiee  tnr  &«r  miwchsw  the  nawm  either  mmiiw  wholly  within 
the  jtes»er  pe^ra^  or  eiw  ts  fnninr  pcojc<<s  somewhm  above  the  inferior  strait. 
In  ^  inc  cnse*  it  wili  W  ennlT  &e«>veKd  br  Ae  vwail  lovrk  tikat  the  entire 
excniafiM  k  Mewfwd  bj  a  d&rhtiT  scvabie  tamir.  wi&  a  sanoth  and  lefsnhff 
exoefnal  AT^ce.     In  the  jeiwai  cnie^  the  j#wer  hnSf  *ti  t^  kesaer  pefrris  is  empty, 
bat  the  ejaminasMa  of  the  aU^meok  cwadamcii  necovEnc  •»  the  rales  abore 
BsenswaeiL  i&coiefs  the  tnmor  iwaKii  bv  the  woadb  in  the  hTuuajnuiinm      The 
fee  >.Hnt  a>  be  nKectaned  a  the  exact  aw  «Mf  tW  anerak.  and  this  cnn  only  be 
deocFaLaeii  by  the  djnhle  expkicMM  spoken  «if :  the  aneer.  batving  been  intio- 
dauW  uta»  the  Tigjaii.  a  *f9*^^  «&eccy  sin  Ae  neek.  4c  jti2I  becner.  aeaiass  the 
aaser^jv  jr  poetecwr  purtam  ^  the  inSfcaJc  wfmeat  of  the  riaiai  whiEle  the  other 
bno-i^  9tiMM  above  ^  pobtt.  pcesiMt^  Anon  the  aasndar  waQft.  aad  Aaehes  lor 
the  «Lm?r  5;raifefit  by  the  runm  ater* :  the  woadb  a  dka»  oneiaied  betweea  the 
iam  in  ^  n^taft  and  tae  baai  on  the  bjy>ywniniii    amL  of  eoaiae*  the 
TiAiune  -jt  ae  >iru3in  hat  be  tkca  aKermiai^Laai  a  oimparaon  maie  between  it 
ami  dke  atimBpesniiicua  afocaf^     MsMeover.  oa  ^aspda^fmeae  im  anK  eaa  be  Tery 
:9a«tly  ?!n:*j«uafi  31  :n£2(  Mtcwa     T^  acvoaptiek  dliiik  the  in^tr  dbuabi  ii  main 
ipooed  w  aouve  jcaed.  aai  when  the  band  tt^ciy  depnnM»  ^  fnadaa;.  the 
in^fT  in  -ite  laisna  ?geoytra»T  the  depnweion :  and  the  tMVffOer-WMf  mny  be 
aaittf  ly  •flaisnaicnc  a»  cabw  me  antral  o^^m  beiua^  by  pwiwiny  azon|c(y  oa  the 
3Uttmr  mr^  waicn  is  Jioad  vwep  m  ^  eaMavadftML 

"its  snaor  wmua  a  ah6  in  m  ^iKc^ir  afWak  ^  m  oe  bynoajaatig  rccnm. 
t  -schKr  dbmed  35  ^  acvrak  ir  MveCoped  in  ibe  ai^jacenfi  pansiw  In  the 
am.  :iiii  ^nah  wtll  xeoen&Iy  >i  5ntiid  >»  be  itzcpiaaed.  aai  pnnwai  by  the 
sunur  Jipmac  ine  jt  am  «»»  ^r  ^tte  mW^:  ami  *Jf  ^  aeek  be  anue^  Iraa  be- 
jiw  ipwarxsw  3ie  impsr  wiil  imcmv^  a  Jne  ^t  itraaiKaQun  mw^mq  tbe  wail  of  the 
TXurrat  mii  -iks  mciiuiucrL*aL  tamor ;  MOtec:a«M^  :t  ^-ea  itv^m  be  iaiuiaafie«i  between 
'jxcrin.  r^c  nucxi'ii^  -i>  vineii  "rae  svcIl  v  ^MOievCiM  am  aoe  amaiiy  e^masmju- 
atjod  :u  txie  -nmun  imi  -nee  -t^hm.  b'UMay-  uie  a^-k  wtU  T^aiitbti  noae  of  tiae 
:oaaicfi>  pmrniiar  x  an*:£aaniiry> 

Ee  Java  jaiy  iiHnonMeaMd  aias  ae  *)intiws^  in  ^vnuoped :  bos  the 
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question  arises,  what  is  the  caose  of  that  development  ?  The  solution  is  nearly 
always  difficult ;  we  may  state,  however,  that  when  the  womb  is  enlarged  by  a 
product  of  coDoeption,  its  walls  are  generally  more  flexible  than  if  the  enlarge- 
ment were  dependent  upon  some  chronic  disease ;  and  that,  after  a  little  practice, 
this  suppleness  can  be  detected  by  carrying  the  finger  to  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  body,  which  may  be  done  in  consequence  of  the  depression  and  retroversion 
of  the  fundus.  The  uterine  wall  then  offers  about  the  same  resistance  as  an 
oddematous  limb,  or  perhaps  still  nearer,  that  of  caoutchouc  when  slightly  softened 
in  hot  water. 

The  tumor  detected  either  by  the  vaginal  touch,  or  by  depressing  the  ventral 
parietes,  is. rounded  and  smooth  throughout,  and  does  not  present  any  of  those 
irregularities  observed  in  cancerous  or  fibrous  degenerations  of  its  walls ;  and  this 
fiict,  together  with  the  preceding  observation,  will  serve  to  distinguish  a  morbid 
state  from  a  true  gestation. 

It  certainly  will  not  prove  quite  so  easy  to  determine  whether  the  enlargement 
is  caused  by  a  foetus,  or  the  presence  of  a  mole  in  the  cavity ;  in  fact,  I  do  not 
believe  this  diagnosis  is  possible,  except  at  a  very  advanced  stage,  and  then  the 
absence  of  the  foetal  inequalities,  the  non-appearance  of  its  movements,  auscul- 
tation, &c.,  might  suffice  to  remove  the  doubts  on  the  subject. 

In  some  women,  the  womb  becomes  congested  and  considerably  tumefied  at 
the  menstrual  periods.  *  Now  this  state  may  readily  be  confounded  with  a  com- 
mencing pregnancy,  the  more  particularly,  because  at  those  epochs  the  neck 
usually  becomes  softer  and  dilates  a  little ;  and  I  know  no  way  of  escaping  this 
error,  if  the  woman  insists  that  she  is  pregnant,  and  experiences  the  various 
rational  signs  of  that  condition.  In  two  cases  of  the  kind  I  have  met  with,  I 
only  succeeded  in  detecting  the  falsity  of  my  diagnosis  by  examining  the  woman 
a  second  time,  two  or  three  weeks  after ;  for  these  femdes,  who  were  used  as 
subjects  for  practising  the  touch  at  the  Clinique,  wished  to  be  considered  preg- 
nant ;  but,  unhappily  for  them,  the  fortune  which  aided  in  the  first  examination, 
deserted  them  at  the  second ;  for,  being  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  my  mistake, 
they  returned  at  a  time  still  more  distant  from  their  menstrual  period. 

On  the  whole,  then,  there  is  no  certain  sign  of  pregnancy  during  the  first 
three  or  four  months ;  yet  it  becomes  almost  certain,  when  the  sensible  signs 
above  indicated  coincide  with  the  presence  of  the  rational  ones,  in  a  healthy 
woman  who  can  have  no  intention  of  deceiving  us  as  to  her  condition  3  still,  in  a 
medico-legal  case,  the  physician  should  express  his  doubts,  and  demand  a  new 
examination  at  a  more  advanced  period.  But  if  it  is  not  always  possible  at  the 
beginning  of  a  gestation  to  prove  that  it  does  exist,  we  can,  at  least  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  satisfy  ourselves  positively  that  it  does  not;  for,  most  frequently 
the  unimpregnated  state  of  the  organ  can  be  readily  made  out. 

2.  The  existence  of  pr^nancy  is  announced  during  the  last  five  months  by 
certain  signs  that  are  far  more  reliable  than  any  of  those  hitherto  mentioned,  and 
which  are  revealed  by  the  double  exploration  just  described ;  these  are  the  foetal 
movements,  whicE  have  improperly  been  called  the  cicHve  and  passive,  but  better 
designated  by  M.  Stolti  as  the  movements  ^m^er  and  the  communicated  ones. 

Activfi  Movements, — ^The  woman  generally  perceives  the  foetal  movements  at 
about  four  months  and  a  half,  although  the  muscles  of  the  infant  had  contracted 
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long  ere  this,  nnconsciooBly  to  her ;  for  every  accoucheur  must  have  detected 
these  motions  by  placing  his  hand  upon  the  abdomen,  at  a  time  when  the  mother 
herself  still  doubted  her  own  pregnancy.  Now  tjbese  movements  are  excessively 
feeble  at  first,  and  produce  a  kind  of  tickling,  or  rather  a  sensation  analogous  to 
that  of  the  crawling  of  a  spider ;  they  gradually  become  more  characteristic,  and 
may  then  be  classified  in  two  species.  One  of  these  is  produced  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  whole  trunk,  or  some  of  its  parts,  the  first  of  which  are  recognized 
by  a  quivering  that  is  perceptible  to  the  female,  while  the  partial  motions  give 
rise  to  quite  large  projections,  which  are  even  visible  through  the  abdominal 
walls ;  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  are  blows,  certain  small,  short  strokes,  which 
at  times  are  violent  enough  to  elicit  cries  from  the  sufferer,  and  these  shocks  are 
evidently  produced  by  the  action  of  the  thoracic  or  inferior  extremities  of  the 
child.  Such  movements,  so  distinct  and  clear  to  the  mother,  would  seem  to  be 
an  infallible  sign  of  gestation,  and  yet  such  is  by  no  means  the  case,  since  it  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  women,  whose  veracity  is  beyond  question,  asserting 
that  they  have  felt  them  for  a  long  period,  and  sometimes  the  motions  have  even 
been  perceived  by  the  husband  or  other  persons,  yet  without  their  being  pregnant. 
The  history  of  one  of  the  English  queens  is  well  known,  who,  believing  she 
had  felt  the  motions  of  a  child,  dispatched  couriers  with  the  happy  news  to  all 
the  foreign  courts,  but  proved  to  be  only  the  commencement  of  a  dropsy  !  Such 
errors  are  frequent,  and  there  are  but  few  accoucheurs  who  have  not  met  with 
many  of  them  in  practice.  Consequently,  the  physician  should  not  rely  in  this 
matter  upon  the  statement  of  the  woman,  but  should  perceive  them  for  himself 
before  hazarding  an  opinion.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  in  some  cases,  the 
intestinal  movements,  the  rapid  passage  of  gas  in  the  intestines,  certain  partial 
and  irregular  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  pulsation  of  a  large 
artery,  especially  when  situated  behind  any  tumor  which  it  raises  at  every  beat, 
have  often  deceived  not  only  the  patient,  but  even  her  medical  attendant. 

Some  females,  from  the  desire  of  simulating  pregnancy,  have  acquired  the 
power  of  contracting  their  abdominal  muscles  in  so  singular  a  manner,  that  many 
able  accoucheurs  have  been  deceived,  and  believing  that  they  felt  the  foetal  move- 
ments, have  consequently  pronounced  them  pregnant.   (Montgomery,  p.  84.) 

These  motions  may  be  detected  by  the  vaginiU  touch  in  certain  positions  of  the 
breech,  or  even  of  the  trunk,  but  we  must,  rely  chiefly  on  the  abdominal  palpa- 
tion for  their  detection.  In  general,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  the  hand  flat 
on  the  abdomen,  or  to  make  use  of  slight  pressure,  to  perceive  them ;  though  if 
they  are  feeble  and  infrequent,  it  is  better  to  dip  the  hand  in  some  very  cold 
liquid,  and  then  place  it  suddenly  upon  the  skin.  This  rapid  change  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  abdomen  probably  reacts  upon  the  infant,  for  it  generally  moves 
convulsively.  I  believe,  with  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  that  the  sudden  impression  of 
cold  is  'more  likely  to  produce  a  rapid  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  or 
uterus,  than  to  act  directly  upon  the  foDtus,  and  that  its  use  might  readily  deceive 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  motions  which  it  occasions. 

I  prefer  placing  a  hand  upon  one  of  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  and  striking 
with  the  other  on  a  point  opposite^  for  the  foetus  then  rarely  fails  to  move  briskly 
as  though  to  resist  the  impulse. 

As  before  stated,  the  movements  begin  to  be  felt  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
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month.  To  thui  law,  however,  there  are  numerous  exceptions;  thus,  some  women 
perceive  them  as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  third  .month,  others  not  hefore 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  months  of  gestation.  One  woman,  who  had 
advanced  to  the  latter  period,  was  brought  to  the  Cliniqne,  in  consequence  of  a 
fidl  in  the  street,  and  she  assured  us  that  she  had  never  felt  the  movement  prior 
to  the  accident.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  person,  seen  by  us  at  La 
Charite,  under  the  care  of  Professor  Fouquier,  who  was  delivered  at  term  of  a 
"very  healthy  child,  but  the  motions  of  which  were  neither  perceptible  to  the 
mother  nor  ourselves. 

Mauriceau,  Delamotte,  and  many  others,  bring  forward  similar  cases.  But 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  one  reported  by  Campbell.  I  knew  a  lady,  he 
says,  the  mother  of  nine  children,  who,  excepting  in  her  first  pregnancy,  never 
perceived  any  motions  of  the  foetus;  but  she  was  herself  very  inanimate  and  pas- 
sive, and  what  was  still  more  singular,  the  children  were  equally  nonchalant  with 
herself.  Whenever  an  ascites  complicates  the  pregnancy,  these  motions  are  very 
indistinct,  thus  affording  an  evidence  that  it  is  the  abdominal  walls,  and  not  the 
uterus,  which  perceive  the  impulse. 

After  the  movements  have  been  distinctly  felt,  they  sometimes  diminish  with- 
out any  appreciable  cause,  both  in  frequency  and  intensity,  and  then  altogether 
disappear,  which  circumstance  demands  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  accou- 
cheur, as  it  is  in  general  an  unfortunate  symptom. 

I  believe  this  spontaneous  cessation  of  the  active  movements  may  usually  be 
referred  to  a  plethoric  state  of  the  mother,  which  reacts  on  the  child's  health. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this  opinion,  it  is  quite  certain  that  bleeding, 
under  such  circumstances,  has  always  produced  a  favorable  result;  for  when  not 
delayed  too  long,  the  movements  reappear  soon  after,  and  hence  I  cannot  re- 
commend the  measure  too  highly. 

The  PcLStive  Movements,  or  BaUottement, — ^This,  according  to  most  authors,  is 
a  sensation  analogous  to  that  produced  by  placing  a  ball  of  marble  in  a  bladder 
fall  of  water,  and  then  striking  the  bladder  with  the  finger  just  under  the  spot 
where  the  ball  rests,  when  the  latter  is  thrown  up,  and  falls  back  from  its  own 
weight  upon  the  finger  which  displaced  it.  This  comparison,  however,  only  holds 
good  at  a  certain  period  of  gestation,  and  we  shall  again  take  occasion  to  refer 
more  particularly  to  this  point.  To  perform  the  ballottement,  M.  Yelpeau  directs 
the  index  finger  of  one  hand  to  be  placed  under  the  cervix,  and  the  palmar  face 
ef  the  other  hand  over  the  fundus  uteri ;  then,  by  a  sudden  movement  of  the 
finger  in  the  vagina,  the  uterus  is  to  be  pushed  upwards ;  being  movable,  free, 
and  the  only  solid  body  in  the  amniotic  liquid,  the  foetus  ascends,  strikes  the 
point  diametrically  opposite,  and  falls  back  upon  the  finger  which  gave  it  the 
impulse. 

But  as  this  mode  will  not,  I  believe,  afford  any  satisfactory  results  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  I  recommend  students  to  pursue  the  following  plan  in  performing 
the  operation;  the  vaginal  finger  should  not  be  placed  under  the  cervix,  because 
it  will  then  be  separated  from  the  foetus  by  the  whole  length  of  the  neck,  and  of 
.course  the  finger  cannot  recognize  so  clearly  the  descent  of  the  displaced  body; 
but  rather  in  front  of,  or  behind  the  neck  (according  to  the  woman's  position), 
upon  the  walls  of  the  body  itself,  for  then  the  index  is  only  removed  from  the 
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substance  to  be  examined  by  the  very  thin  walls  at  the  inferior  region  of  the 
uterns,  and  it  detects  very  readily  the  least  motion  of  the  enclosed  foetus. 

If  the  woman  is  standing,  the  index  should  be  introduced  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, with  its  palmar  face  turned  forward,  and  the  other  three  fingers  flexed  into 
the  palm,  and  as  the  symphysis  pubis  scarcely  exceeds  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  the  digital  extremity  of  the  forefinger  easily  passes  its  superior  part,  and 
reaches  the  body  of  the  organ,  where  it  almost  always  encounters  a  hard  globular 
tumor  formed  by  the  head  of  the  foetus;  then  a  light,  quick  blow  is  to  be  given 
by  it,  allter  which  the  finger  must  remain  immovable  on  the  part  struck.  This 
shock  should  be  made  in  a  direction  from  below  upwards  and  from  behind  for- 
wards by  suddenly  flexing  the  first  phalanx.  This  last  recommendation  I  deem 
very  important;  for  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  uterus  is  inclined  forwards, 
its  long  diameter,  like  that  of  the  foDtus,  corresponding  very  nearly  to  the  axis  of 
the  superior  strait.  Now,  if  under  these  circumstances,  the  shock  be  communi- 
cated to  the  presenting  part  of  the  child  from  below  upwards,  and  from  before 
backwards,  as  generally  done,  it  is  evident  that  the  motion  given  to  it  will,  at 
furthest,  be  but  a  slight  movement  of  displacement  or  jolting,  but  never  one  of 
ascension,  which  in  fact  would  be  impossible,  because  by  the  direction  of  the 
blow  the  foetus  is  pushed  against  the  posterior  uterine  wall,  and  not  along  the 
axis  of  its  cavity. 

The  ballottement  may  also  be  effected  when  the  woman  is  recumbent,  by  acting 
in  the  manner  I  have  just  indicated,  but  it  is  then  generally  necessary  to  place 
the  finger  upon  a  point  somewhat  nearer  to  the  neck,  sometimes  before,  but  at 
others  behind  it.  The  erect  position,  however,  is  usually  the  more  finvbrable  for 
the  perception  of  the  ballottement,  and  therefore  preferable. 

It  sometimes  happens,  about  the  fifth  month  of  gestation,  that  if  the  woman 
be  standing,  the  vaginal  touch  does  not  afford  the  sensation  of  ballottement;  but 
if  she  be  directed  to  lie  down,  and  the  vaginal  finger  be  applied  upon  the  uterine 
wall,  whilst  the  body  of  the  womb  is  forcibly  depressed  by  the  other  hand  placed 
near  the  umbilicus,  the  vaginal  finger  is  struck  by  some  part  or  other  of  the 
foetus,  which  is  displaced  by  the  external  pressure. 

At  an  early  period  of  pregnancy,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  perceive  the  bal- 
lottement by  simply  feeling  the  abdomen.  If  the  woman  be  placed  on  her  side, 
in  a  horizontal  position,  the  foetus,  in  obedience  to  gravity,  descends  to  the  lowest 
points.  If  the  hand  be  then  glided  beneath  the  side  of  the  abdomen  which 
touches  the  bed,  some  part  of  the  foetus  will  be  distinguished  and  may  be  readily 
displaced,  but  soon  returns  to  its  original  situation. 

This  sign  usually  becomes  valuable  about  the  fourth  month,  for  before  that 
period  the  foetus  is  generally  too  small,  and,  possibly,  the  uterine  walls  are  too 
thick.  Again,  it  varies  much  after  that  time :  for  instance,  our  search  is  not 
always  successful  in  the  fifth  month,  the  small  size  of  the  child  permitting  it  to 
change  position  very  easily ;  on  one  day  it  is  found  without  difficulty,  and  on  the 
following  it  defies  all  efforts  at  detection. 

Towards  the  seventh  month,  the  ballottement  is  in  general  the  most  clearly 
recognized,  since  it  is  at  this  period,  especially,  that  the  finger  perceives  the  solid 
mass,  enclosed  and  swimming  in  a  liquid,  to  rise  up  and  shortly  afterwards  to  fall 
back  upon  it ;  but  the  sensation  is  no  longer  perceptible  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
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or  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  month,  unless  there  happens  to  be  an  unusual 
amount  of  water,  for  then  the  foetus  has  become  too  large.  The  finger  can  in- 
deed raise  it,  but  the  friction  against  the  walls  of  the  uterus  almost  destroys  the 
tendency  to  ascend.  The  mobility  of  the  tumor  is  readily  detected,  but  it  now 
leaves  the  finger  which  impels  it ;  it  is  a  displacement  in  mass  rather  than  bal- 
lottement.  Finally,  in  the  latter  periods  of  gestation,  the  head  pushing  the 
uterine  wall  before  it,  engages  in  the  superior  strait,  sometimes  even  gets  low 
down  in  the  excavation,  thus  becoming  jammed  in^  as  it  were,  and  of  course  the 
ballottement  is  then  altogether  impossible. 

Writers  declare  this  sign  to  be  a  certain  indication  of  pregnancy;  but  the  pro- 
position is,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  absolute :  for  example,  it  is  possible  for  a  stone 
resting  in  the  bas-fond  of  the  bladder  to  lead  to  an  error,  and  I  once  met  with  a 
ease  which  might  readily  cause  a  mistake  of  this  kind.  During  the  time  I  acted 
at  the  obstetrical  clinic,  as  chefde  diniquej  a  woman  was  subjected  to  the  touch, 
who  declared  herself  pregnant,  and  advanced  three  or  four  months ;  at  first,  I 
examined  her  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  found  all  the  negative  signs  of  ges- 
tation, but  one  of  my  advanced  pupils  then  performed  the  same  manipulation  in 
the  standing  posture,  and  declared  that  he  perceived  the  ballottement,  when  I 
re-examined  her,  and  found  the  following  condition  of  things:  The  neck  was 
strongly  pushed  backwards  and  a  little  to  the  left,  it  was  slightly  softened,  and 
sufficiently  patulous  to  admit  the  extremity  of  the  finger.  (This  woman  after- 
wards acknowledged  she  was  delivered  only  four  months  previously.)  As  the 
finger  left  the  cervix,  and  advanced  just  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  it  encoun- 
tered a  large  resisting  surface,  which  was  evidently  the  body  of  the  organ,  and 
then,  by  giving  a  slight  blow,  a  movable  body  was  felt  there,  which  immediately 
fell  back  upon  the  finger,  exactly  as  the  foetus  would  in  the  fourth  month.  I 
confess  that  at  first  I  believed  her  enceinte,  and  re-touching  her  in  the  recum- 
bent state,  I  once  more  remarked  the  negative  signs,  but  my  finger  could  not  now 
detect  the  substance  that  had  been  so  easily  moved  when  she  was  standing.  At 
the  third  examination,  I  discovered  an  anteversion  of  the  womb,  so  complete 
that  its  anterior  face  had  become  inferior  or  horizontal,  and  it  was  over  nearly 
the  whole  extent  of  this  face  the  finger  had  passed  in  examining ;  and  further, 
I  found  that  the  fundus  uteri,  situated  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  was  the  light 
movable  body  which  had  produced  the  sensation  of  ballottement. 

If  a  similar  case  should  occur  again,  it  might  give  rise  to  uncertainty  in  diag- 
nosis, and  on  that  account  I  concluded  to  make  it  public  through  this  work. 

There  are  also  some  particular  positions  of  the  foetus  in  which  the  ballottement 
would  be  of  little  service :  for  instance,  in  those  of  the  breech  it  is  generally  very 
difficult,  and  nearly  impossible  in  those  of  the  trunk.  In  two  cases,  however,  I 
succeeded  in  detecting  a  small  part,  which,  from  its  diminished  size,  must  have 
been  an  elbow,  wrist,  or  heel ;  and  this,  together  with  the  other  signs,  satisfied 
mo  that  it  was  a  position  of  the  trunk.  M.  Hatin,  who  attended  one  of  these 
women  in  her  accouchement,  found  a  presentation  of  the  left  shoulder ;  the  other 
was  delivered  at  the  Clinique,  and  like  the  first,  verified  my  diagnosis. 

3.   The  Anal  Examination. — ^The  accoucheur  is  very  seldom  obliged  to  intro- 
duce hb  finger  into  the  rectum,  but  still  a  partial  obliteration  of  the  vagina  may 
render  such  an  exploration  necessary )  it  might  also  be  useful  where  there  were 
10 
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reasons  for  supposing  a  young  girl  to  be  pregnant  who  insisted  upon  her  virginitj. 
For  the  necessity  of  sparing  the  hymen,  which  may  possibly  he  intact^  renders 
the  vaginal  touch  very  difficult.  In  cases  where  a  tumor  exists  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  vagina,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  enlargement 
is  located  in  the  recto-vaginal  septum,  or  is  attached  to  the  bony  structure.  Here 
the  diagnosis  is  very  important,  for  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  two  cases 
would  be  widely  different,  and  all  doubt  may  be  removed  at  once  by  introdacing 
the  index  into  the  rectum,  and  the  thumb  into  the  vagina. 

I  can  recall  but  few  other  circumstances  where  an  accoucheur  would  feel 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  anal  examination,  although  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is 
frequently  recommended  for  certain  cases  of  doubtful  diagnosis  in  the  earlier 
months ;  but  most  women  are  so  shocked  by  this  mode  of  examination,  that,  in 
truths  they  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  it,  unless  from  motives  of  strong  interest 
or  necessity. 

B.  Of  Auscultation  as  applied  to  Pregnancy. — M.  Mayor,  of  Genevay  first 
detected  the  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart  by  auscultation ;  but  this  discoyery, 
originally  publitihed  by  him  in  1818,  had  been  entirely  forgotten,  when  M.  de 
Kcrgaradeo  announced,  in  1823,  that  if  the  abdomen  of  a  woman  who  haa  passed 
the  first  half  of  her  pregnancy  be  carefully  auscultated,  two  sounds,  which  are 
perfectly  distinct  in  character,  will  be  recognized :  one  of  them,  consisting  of 
double  pulsations,  or  rather  of  redoubled  ones,  according  to  the  expression  of  M. 
Stoltz,  is  evidently  produced  by  the  movements  of  the  foetal  heart,  and  has  been 
compared,  with  some  reason  to  the  ticking  of  a  watch  enveloped  in  a  napkin ; 
the  other  is  a  kind  of  rustling,  unattended  by  shocks,  and  consequently  without 
beating,  being  characterized  by  simple  pulsations,  accompanied  by  the  souffle, 
which  have  been  successively  compared  to  the  sibilant  murmur,  or  to  the  sound  * 
of  an  erectile  tumor,  or  varicose  aneurism ;  this  is  called  the  bellows  sound  (bruit 
de  hovjffle).^ 

1.  Sound  of  the  Heart, — The  pulsations  of  the  heart  generally  become  per- 
ceptible in  the  course  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  though  more  frequently  during 
the  latter,  and  oflen  then  at  an  elevated  part  of  the  abdomen  near  the  umbilical 
region ;  in  one  case,  however,  I  thought  I  heard  them  a  little  before  the  fourth 
month,  but,  unfortunately,  I  could  not  re-examine  the  female  until  six  weeks 
afterwards.  M.  Depaul  declares  that  he  has  heard  them  at  the  end  of  the  third 
month  and  in  the  eleventh  week« 

These  pulsations  are  far  more  frequent  than  those  of  tbe  mother's  heart ; 
ranging,  as  they  do,  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  per 
minute  \  and,  moreover,  they  are  very  often  accelerated  or  diminished,  without 
our  being  able  to  detect  the  cause  of  the  changes. 

Like  most  observers,  I  have  several  times  remarked  that,  if  the  foetus  exhibited 
any  violent  movements  during  the  examination,  the  pulsation  increased  and  be- 
came very  difficult  to  count ;  but  they  are  not  influenced  by  any  variations  in 
the  mother's  pulse,  whatever  may  be  their  cause. 

1  The  nature  of  this  work  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  the  historical  details  having 
reference  to  this  important  subject ;  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  all  who  wish  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  what  has  been  published  relative  to  it,  to  consult  the  excellent 
monograph  recently  pat  forth  by  M.  Depaul.     (Traits  de  TAascultation  Obst^tricale,  1847.) 
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Xhe  dorsal  regioo  of  the  child  seems  to  transmit  the  double  pulsations  most 
etsiljy  and  consequently  they  are  more  clearly  perceived  at  that  part  of  the 
abdomen  which  corresponds  to  it.  This  circumstance  likewise  explains  why  the 
palaations  change  position  so  easily  prior  to  the  seventh  month ;  in  fact,  it  is  only 
during  the  last  three  months,  that  extensive  movements  on  the  part  of  the  child 
become  difficult,  and  its  position  nearly  fixed. 

They  may  be  heard  most  frequently  on  the  anterior  inferior  portion  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  just  above  the  iliac  fossa,  or  still  more  rarely  on  the  median  line, 
and  not  merely  at  a  very  limited  spot,  but  over  a  radius  of  two  or  three  inches. 
In  some  cases  they  may  even  be  heard  over  more  than  half  of  the  abdomen ;  but 
it  is  always  easy  to  perceive  that  they  are  stronger  and  clearer  at  one  point  than 
^  elsewhere,  and  from  this  point  as  a  centre,  they  become  weaker  and  weaker  as 
the  distance  increases.  The  intensity  of  pulsation  is  of  course  less  marked  as 
the  child  is  younger,  although,  in  some  instances,  they  exhibit  as  mvch  force  in 
the  sixth  month  as  at  term,  but  this  is  very  unusual. 

As  regards  the  number  of  pulsations,  the  statement  made  by  many  observers 
that  it  is  much  more  considerable  at  an  early  period  than  at  term,  is  not  abso- 
lately  true,  for  the  foetal  heart  always  beats  with  the  same  quickness,  saving  some 
accidental  variations,  at  whatever  period  it  may  be  examined.  Labor  produces 
no  modification  of  the  foetal  pulsations  up  to  the  moment  of  rupturing  the  mem- 
branes ;  but  this  rule  fails  after  the  amniotic  liquid  has  escaped,  because  they  are 
then  generally  louder  and  clearer,  and  may  be  heard  over  a  more  considerable 
extent  of  surface,  which  can  readily  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  ear  or  in- 
strument is  then  nearer  the  foetus. 

When  the  contractions  become  more  energetic,  the  pulsations  are  not  so  regu- 
lar, and  they  are  more  feeble  and  slower  while  the  contraction  lasts. 

In  those  cases  where  the  labor  is  of  moderate  duration,  the  indistinctness  of 
the  sound  of  the  heart  may  be  referred,  I  believe,  to  the  difficulty  of  ausculting 
during  the  pain ;  but  if  the  foetus  has  been  too  long  subjected  to  uterine  pressure 
— as  where  the  labor  has  been  unusually  prolonged — the  number,  force,  and 
regularity  of  the  pulsations  sensibly  decrease. 

Most  observers  have  asserted  that  the  sounds  are  not  always  perceptible,  and 
M.  Stoltz  even  declares  that  they  cannot  be  heard  whenever  the  dorsal  region  is 
directed  backwards,  unless  some  part  of  the  thorax  be  in  contact  with  a  portion 
of  the  uterine  walls  which  may  be  explored.  For  my  own  part,  1  have  not  failed, 
for  several  years  past,  to  hear  them  in  examinations  made  after  the  sixth  month, 
in  all  cases  where  the  children  were  living ;  and  as  my  researches  have  now  ex- 
tended to  at  least  seven  or  eight  hundred  women,  I  feel  convinced  that  we  can 
always  distinguish  them  after  that  period,  in  any  position  of  the  foetus  whatever. 

M.  Dubois  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  sound  of  the  foetal  heart 
has  sometimes  a  peculiar  resonance,  resembling  the  metallic  tinkling,  a  singu- 
larity which  I  have  twice  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  at  the  Glinique. 
This  remarkable  sonoriety  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  women  in  whom  the 
uterus  is  distended  by  a  great  quantity  of  fluid.  There  are  also  some  circum- 
stances which  render  the  pulsation  a  little  obscure  and  somewhat  difficult  to 
hear;  thus,  for  instance,  a  lumbo-postcrior  position  of  the  foetus,  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  by  which  the  uterine  walls  are  greatly  distended,  and  a  sufficient  de- 
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pressioD  of  them  by  the  stethoscope  to  approach  the  child  prevented;  the  inter- 
position of  several  folds  of  iotestioes  between  the  abdominal  walls  and  the 
uterus,  and  the  existence  of  borborygmi^  are  all  so  many  circumstances  calculated 
to  render  the  perception  of  the  pulsations  more  difficult,  although  not  absolutely 
impossible. 

The  beatings  of  the  foetal  heart  are  composed  of  two  distinct  sounds,  the  sec- 
ond being  stronger  and  more  sonorous  than  the  first;  but,  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  both  of  them  may  be  heard  quite  distinctly. 

M.  Nsegele,  however,  appears  to  think  that  only  a  single  sound  is  beard  under 
certain  circumstances^  and  I  have  sometimes  made  the  same  observation ;  but  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  perception  of  only  one  sound  might  either  be 
referred  to  bad  manipulation  on  my  part,  or  else  to  some  one  of  those  circum- 
stances just  described  having  prevented  the  application  of  the  stethoscope  over  a 
point  near  enough  to  the  back  of  the  foetus.  Thus,  though  I  have  frequently 
heard  but  a  single  sound  at  first,  after  changing  the  instrument,  others  became 
clearly  perceptible.  I  am  happy  to  extract  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
thesis  of  M.  Carriere,  a  pupil  of  M.  Stoltz,  which  fully  confirms  my  opinion. 
He  says :  **  I  have  remarked  that  the  single  character  of  the  foetal  pulsations 
here  described,  is  most  likely  to  be  observed  when  the  point  examined  approaches 
the  fundus  of  the  uterus." 

Like  all  useful  discoveries,  obstetrical  auscultation  has  had  its  opponents  as 
well  as  its  partisans ;  and  though  the  former  are  daily  diminishing  in  number, 
the  latter  certainly  have  injured  their  cause  by  exaggerating  its  importance ;  we 
shall,  however,  carefully  endeavor  to  ascertain  its  practical  utility. 

a.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  perception  of  the  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart 
was  a  certain  sign  of  pregnancy,  as  also  that  the  absence  of  this  sound,  poeitivelj 
determined  by  several  examinations  made  after  intervals  of  some  hours,  subse- 
quent to  the  sixth  month,  announces  with  certainty  the  death  of  the  foetus ;  sup- 
posing, of  course,  we  have  a  satisfactory  assurance  of  the  previous  existence  of 
gestation.  There  is,  notwithstanding,  one  circumstance  which  might  lead  to  a 
suspicion  of  pregnancy  even  when  the  uterus  was  really  empty ;  it  is  this :  in 
certain  females  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  felt  and  heard  as  low  down  as  the 
sub-umbilical  region,  and  we  can  imagine  that  if,  in  such  persons,  under  the 
emotions  naturally  produced  by  an  unjust  suspicion  of  gestation,  or,  from  the 
influence  of  any  febrile  movement,  the  circulation  be  accelerated,  the  pulsations, 
from  their  number  and  rapidity,  might  be  mistaken  for  those  of  a  foetus ;  but  in 
such  cases,  all  errors  of  diagnosis  may  be  easily  avoided  by  observing :  Ist.  The 
perfect  isochronism  between  the  pulsQ  at  the  wrist  and  the  abdominal  beatings ; 
and  2d.  That  the  intensity  of  pulsation  constantly  increases  as  the  precordial 
region  is  approached ;  which  two  peculiarities  are  never  presented  by  the  sound 
of  the  foetal  heart. 

b.  Can  a  twin  pregnancy  always  be  recognized  by  auscultation  ?  It  is  said 
that,  in  most  cases,  the  existence  of  two  children  in  the  uterine  cavity  may  be 
known  by  the  following  sounds :  1st.  The  sound  of  the  heart  will  be  heard  at  two 
distant  parts  of  the  abdomen ;  and  2d.  The  want  of  isochronism,  which  may 
sometimes  be  detected  between  these  two  series  of  pulsations. 

These  characters  are  advanced  by  some  writers  as  indicating  a  doable  pr^- 
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nancy  with  certainty,  bat  we  shall  point  out  several  sources  of  error  on  this  point : 
thns,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  pulsations  of  a  single  heart  resound  in  very 
distant  parts.  Now  can  this  he  referred,  as  M.  Dubois  thinks,  to  deficient 
thoracic  development,  to  the  unusual  comparative  size  of  the  heart's  cavities,  to 
the  density  of  the  lungs,  or,  lastly,  to  the  position  of  the  foetus  itself,  the  head 
tnd  extremities  of  which,  being  applied  against  the  thorax,  and  there  receiving 
the  impulses  from  the  heart's  contractions,  serve  to  transmit  them  to  a  greater 
distance  ?  I  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  this  view ;  for,  whatever  be  the  expla- 
nation, the  fact  is  certain,  and  the  following  appears  to  me  the  best  method  of 
resolving  the  difficulty :  Whenever  the  pulsations  are  heard  at  two  distant  points, 
the  line  between  these  should  be  carefully  followed  with  the  instrument ;  for  if 
they  are  produced  by  the  presence  of  two  foetuses,  the  pulsations  will  become 
feeble,  or  almost  disappear,  towards  the  centre  of  this  line ;  bat  if,  on  the  con- 
tiary,  they  are  due  to  a  single  child,  they  will  be  just  as  strong  at  its  middle  part 
as  at  either  extremity. 

Again,  the  absence  of  isochronism  in  the  pulsation  does  not  positively  prove 
the  existence  of  two  children ;  for  one  series  may  be  owing  to  the  foetal  heart, 
tnd  the  other  belong  to  the  same  organ  in  the  mother,  the  resonance  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  abdominal  cavity.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  the  unusual  distinct- 
ness of  the  mother's  pulsations  coinciding  with  the  presence  of  a  single  foetus 
may  lead  to  the  belief  of  a  double  pregnancy  which  does  not  exist,  and  a  com- 
parative  examination  of  the  pulse  then  becomes  necessary. 

A  doable  gestation  may  be  easily  recognized,  if  the  precautions  just  indicated 
are  observed,  because,  the  twins  being  habitually  placed  one  on  the  right  the 
other  at  the  left  part  of  the  abdomen,  distinct  beatings  will  be  clearly  heard,  if 
the  stethoscope  be  successively  applied  to  each  side.  But  this  happy  state  of 
tffidrs  does  not  always  exist,  for  sometimes  one  foetus  is  situated  directly  before 
the  other ;  and  then  it  is  nearly  impossible,  even  with  the  greatest  attention,  to 
hear  the  heart  of  the  posterior  child ;  and,  consequently,  when  the  other  signs  of 
a  twin  pregnancy  are  present,  the  results  derived  from  auscultation  would  not 
prove  its  non-existence.  Is  it  necessary  to  add,  that  equal  care  should  be  taken 
to  abstain  from  hasty  decisions  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  one  of  the  children  is  dead  ? 

c.  Auscultation  has  also  beea  applied  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  foetal  positions, 
but  the  results  derivable  from  this  method  of  exploration  have  certainly  been 
exaggerated.  My  own  experience,  however,  justifies  me  in  regarding  the  follow- 
ing deductions  as  certain  :  1st.  When  the  pulsations  are  heard  low  down,  on  the 
left,  and  in  front,  the  foetus  is  in  the  first  .position  of  the  vertex  (left  occipito- 
iliac) ;  if  heard  below,  in  front,  and  to  the  right,  the  foetus  is  in  the  second  posi- 
tion (right  occipito-iliac) ;  but  it  is  often  very  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to 
distinguish  an  occipi to-anterior  from  an  occipito-posterior  odc,  by  this  method. 
Id  general,  however,  I  have  thought  the  pulsations  were  more  sonorous,  and  less 
apparent  in  the  flanks,  in  the  first  case  than  the  second.  2d.  A  presentation  of 
the  breech  may  be  suspected,  when  the  sounds  are  heard  on  a  level  with  or  above 
the  umbilicus,,  the  point  where  they  are  most  distinct,  indicating  the  relation  of 
the  posterior  plane  of  the  foetus ;  and  our  suspicions  will  almost  amount  to  a 
certainty  when  this  sign  shall  be  further  strengthened  by  those  derived  from 
the  touch. 
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As  to  recognizing  a  position  of  the  trunk,  in  the  way  described  by  M.  Depanl 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  wholly  impossible.* 

d.  Can  we  appreciate  the  state  of  the  child's  health  or  diseafie,  of  its  debility 
or  vigor,  during  labor,  by  means  of  auscultation? 

This  question,  which  was  brought  before  the  Academy  by  a  memoir  of  M. 
Bodson,  and  which  gave  rise  to  a  remarkable  report  by  M.  P.  Dubois,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  subjects  of  study;  for  if  we  could  pos- 
sibly judge  from  the  signs  furnished  by  auscultation,  of  the  integrity  of  the  foetal 
life,  no  uncertainty  could  arise  with  regard  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  when 
the  labor  is  too  long  delayed,  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes;  for  the  fee- 
bleness and  relaxation,  or  the  excessive  frequency  of  the  foetal  pulsations;  the 
intermission  and  irregularity  of  their  rhythm ;  the  absence  of  the  second  stroke  • 
or  the  complete  cessation  of  this  phenomenon  during  the  uterine  contraction 
and  the  slowness  of  its  return  after  the  pain  has  ceased,  would  sufficiently  au- 
thorize a  prompt  termination;  whilst  the  opposite  phenomena  would  justify 
delay. 

These  signs,  and  more  especially  the  irregularity  of  the  pulsations,  which  ap- 
pears the  most  important  of  all,  indicate  in  the  clearest  manner  that  the  foetas 
is  in  a  state  of  suffering;  and  hence  they  should  serve  as  a  formal  indication  to  the 
accoucheur  to  remove  the  infant  promptly  from  the  danger  which  threatens  it 
by  an  artificial  termination  of  the  labor.  But,  as  M.  Dubois  has  very  judiciously 
remarked,  there  is  not  then  a  sufficient  integrity  of  circulation  to  establish  the 
extra-uterine  life;  for,  although  the  foetal  pulsations  may  be  still  regular  and 
sonorous  at  the  moment  of  birth,  yet  the  child  has  suffered  so  much  from  the 
long  pressure  of  labor,  that  the  respiration  cannot  be  established;  and  hence,  in 
this  respect,  the  accoucheur  should  not  rely  upon  auscultation  alone  for  judging 
of  the  opportune  moment  for  the  intervention  of  art,  because  other  connderations 
quite  as  important  should  influence  his  decision;  still,  however,  this  is  a  method 
of  diagnosis  that  is  never  to  be  neglected. 

»  "  When  one  of  the  regions  of  the  trunk  is  presenting,"  says  M.  Depanl,  *'  it  is  possible, 
provided  the  dorsal  one  be  in  front,  to  ascertain  in  which  iliac  fossa  the  head  is  situated 
and  thence  to  announce  which  shoulder  tends  to  engage  in  the  excavation.  The  typical 
sound  will  be  discovered  in  the  left  inferior  quarter,  in  the  left  cephalo-iliac  positions  of 
the  right  or  left  shoulder;  and  it  will  be  found  in  the  right  inferior  quarter,  in  the  light 
cephulo-iliac  positions  of  the  left  or  right  shoulder.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  will  be  less 
easy  to  determine  which  plane  of  the  fuetus  corresponds  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  though,  in  reality,  the  precise  information  is  of  little  importance ;  the  knowledge  of 
the  relations  of  the  head  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  greatest  interest."  I  have  quoted  this 
passage  literally,  because  it  is  rather  obscure ;  though  I  think  we  may  infer  from  it  that 
M.  Depanl  believes  it  possible  to  discover  the  positions  of  the  trnnk  by  auscnltation.  I 
have  frequently  endeavored  to  arrive  at  the  same  results,  but  am,  after  all,  obliged  to  con- 
fers that  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  impracticable.  (For  further  details,  see  the 
excellent  thesis  of  M.  Depaul.) 

The  latest  results  obtiiued  by  M.  Hohl,  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  I  entertain  of 
the  slight  confidence  to  be  reposed  in  auscultation  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  trunk  pre- 
sentations. Thus,  in  seven  first  positions  of  the  right  shoulder,  the  sound  of  the  heart  was 
heard  five  times  a  little  to  the  left,  and  twice  a  littU  to  the  right.  In  three  presentations  of 
the  left  shoulder,  the  head  was  once  to  the  left  and  the  back  in  front ;  here  the  heart  wu 
heard  beating  to  the  left.  In  the  two  other  cases,  the  bead  being  to  the  right  and  the  back 
in  front,  the  pulsations  were  heard  in  the  middle. 
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M.  Nse^le,  junior,  has  recently  described  a  bellows  murmur^  which  he  attri- 
butes to  the  pulsations  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  compares  it  with  the  sound 
prodaoed  by  the  beating  of  the  carotids  in  chlorosis,  and  the  murmur  consists, 
he  states,  of  a  simple  pulsation,  which  is  not  synchronous  with  the  one  pre- 
aentlj  to  be  described.  It  is  caused,  as  he  thinks,  by  the  winding  of  the  cord 
aroand  the  neck  of  the  foetus,  or  by  its  compression  between  the  child's  back 
and  the  uterine  walls;  the  sound  increases  after  the  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii, 
and  its  force  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  arteries  of  the  cord  are  the  more 
deTeloped,  and  are  more  twisted  on  each  other. 

In  the  positions  of  the  head,  it  is  situated  below  the  umbilicus,  but  higher  up 
in  those  of  the  breeoh,  and  it  seems  to  descend  during  the  expulsion  of  the 
fcetos.  Sometimes  a  bellows  murmur  is  heard  accompanying  the  cardiac  pulsa- 
tions, especially  at  the  first  sound,  but  it  appears  difficult  to  reconcile  this  cir- 
cnmstance  with  the  interruption  in  the  circulation  caused  by  any  pressure  on 
the  cord.  Since  M.  Naegele,  junior,  pointed  out  this  peculiarity,  several  others 
luiTe  noticed  it,  and  I  also  have  met  with  it  at  different  times,  where  nothing 
'irould  indicate  even  a  slight  compression  of  the  cord,  or  any  winding  around 
the  neck. 

Does  this  belong  to  the  foetal  heart,  as  M.  Dubois  and  M.  Depaul  believe? 
Indeefi,  the  latter  states  that  he  has  detected  this  sound,  which  he  had  previously 
lieard  during  the  intra-uterine  life,  by  ausculting  the  infant  immediately  after 
l>irth.     But  nine  other  cases,  he  says,  turned  out  differently,  and  oblige  me  to 
state  the  facts  as  they  occurred.   The  foetal  murmur  occupied  a  part  of  the  uterus 
entirely  removed  from  that  where  the  beating  of  the  heart  was  detected;  the 
latter  being  pure,  and  unmixed  with  any  munnur.     Five  of  these  children  were 
bom  with  one  or  several  turns  of  the  cord  about  the  neck,  whilst  in  the  sixth, 
it  surrounded  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax.   The  remaining  three  were  free  from 
anything  of  the  kind.     All  were  born  living,  and  on  none  of  them  was  it  pos- 
sible to  detect  a  souffle  in  the  cardiac  region  immediately  after  birth. 

The  question  must  therefore  be  decided  by  new  observations;  for,  although 
the  sound  may  be  produced  by  the  compression  of  the  cord,  the  compression 
often  exists  without  the  abnormal  murmur. 

Lastly,  M.  Stoltz  has  described  a  rustling  sound,  which  is  only  observe'd  after 
the  d«ath  of  the  footus,  and  is  attributed  by  him  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
amniotic  liquid.  *^  In  searching  for  the  signs  furnished  by  ascultation,"  he  says, 
"  I  have  noticed  a  dull,  irregular  murmuring  like  the  sound  of  fermentation,  in 
many  women  who  were  carrying  dead  children,  which  I  did  not  confound  either 
with  the  buzzing  heard  when  the  ear  is  applied  to  any  body  whatever,  nor  with 
the  rumbling  or  displacements  of  the  intestines,  and  I  therefore  attributed  it  to 
a  decomposition  of  the  liquor  amnii  and  of  the  foetal  fluids.'' 

This  phenomenon  would  not  therefore  be  constant,  because  the  decomposition 
does  not  always  take  place,  especially  at  the  commencement  of  gestation,  for  the 
silence  of  death  generally  reigns  in  the  womb  at  that  stage.  The  sound  is  syn- 
chronous with  the  pulse  of  the  mother,  and  consequently  varies  in  frequency  like 
it ;  it  is  not  accompanied  by  either  impulse  or  blow,  and  seems  as  though  it  took 
place  in  parts  which  were  much  more  sonorous.  I  confess  that  though  I  have 
had  several  opportunities  of  ausculting  females  whose  foetuses  had  ceased  to  exist 
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for  eight  or  twelve  days,  or  eveo  two  weeks,  I  have  never  yet  heard  anything 
resembling  the  sound  described  by  the  learned  Professor  of  Strasbourg. 

2.  Bellows  Murmur. — ^Numerous  denominations,  each  of  which  is  founded  on 
its  supposed  nature,  have  been  applied  to  this  sound;  for  instance,  M.  Kergaradec 
thought  it  was  produced  in  the  utero-placental  circulation,  and  hence  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  placental  murmur;  on  the  other  hand,  M.  Bouillaud,  and  many 
others,  have  subsequently  assigned  its  seat  (which,  to  say  the  least,  is  very  pro- 
bable) to  the  large  arterial  trunks  placed  on  the  posterior  abdominal  plane,  where 
they  are  subjected  to  considerable  pressure  from  the  developed  uterus,  and  they 
have  denominated  it  on  this  account  the  abdominal  toujffie ;  and  still  more  re- 
cently, M.  Paul  Dubob  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  it  originates  in  the  vessels 
which  ramify  in  the  substance  of  the  uterine  wall  itself,  whence  he  has  called  it 
the  uterine  sfmjffle.  But  as  we  shall  take  occasion  hereafter  to  discuss  these  three 
opinions,  which  embrace  all  our  present  knowledge  on  the  subject,  we  will  pass 
them  over  here. 

In  general,  the  bellows  murmur  may  be  heard  as  soon  as  the  uterus,  by  rising 
above  the  superior  strait,  becomes  accessible  to  the  stethoscope — that  is,  a  little 
earlier  than  the  sound  of  the  footal  heart;  in  fact,  M.  Delcns  asserts  he  has  de- 
tectcd  it  at  the  third  month,  and  Dr.  Kennedy  towards  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or 
the  twelfth  week.  M.  Depaul  has  also  made  the  same  observation;  but  as  there 
is  a  very  grea^  difficulty  in  approaching  the  uterus  at  so  early  a  period,  these 
facts  are  certainly  exceptionable. 

The  murmur  undergoes  some  very  singular  modifications  during  the  course  of 
pregnancy :  thus,  we  do  not  hear  it  in  every  instance ;  again,  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
usual for  it  to  escape  detection  for  a  long  time  after  having  once  been  heard,  and 
then  to  reappear  somewhat  later ;  sometimes  even  we  may  auscult  for  several 
minutes  in  vain,  when  it  suddenly  appears  directly  under  the  ear,  augments, 
becomes  quite  luud  and  distinct,  lasts  for  a  few  moments,  then  diminishes,  and 
finally  ceases  altogether. 

In  other  cases,  two  or  three  pulsations,  attended  by  blowing,  are  heard  during 
profound  silence,  but  nothing  more  after  that ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  very  fre- 
quent op[)ortunitie8  are  afforded  us  of  observing  the  promptitude  with  which  the 
sound  •changes  its  locality  ;  for  it  seems  to  pass  suddenly  from  one  point  to  an 
opposite  one,  being  sometimes  immediately  beneath  the  ear,  at  others  verj  dis- 
tant :  only  covx^riug  a  single  spot  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  occasionally  extend- 
ing to  two  remote  regions,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  with  equal  force  and 
clearness  at  both  those  points ;  further,  the  extent  over  which  the  sound  b  heard 
is  usually  quite  limited,  but  in  some  instances  it  becomes  perceptible  over  a  very 
large  surface,  trespassing  upon  nearly  the  whole  anterior  abdominal  region. 

On  several  occasions  my  pupils  have  had  opportunities  of  studying  all  these 
varieties,  which  indeed  are  almost  inexplicable,  whatever  opinion  may  be  adopted 
as  to  the  cause  uf  the  sound. 

The  murmur  is  modified  during  labor ;  for  at  the  very  instant  when  the  pains 
begin,  and  even  before  the  patient  herself  is  aware  of  them,  it  becomes  at 
once  louder,  more  sonorous,  and  more  distinct,  and  at  times  exhibits  some  strange 
modifications :  thus,  at  one  time  the  sound  heard  resembles,  partially  at  least,  the 
tune  of  a  reed,  or  of  a  tense  cord  thrown  into  vibration,  though  as  soon  as  the 
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eontraotion  becomes  stronger  and  more  general,  it  seems  to  grow  weaker,  appear- 
ing at  longer  intervals,  and  finally  becoming  imperceptible ;  but  wben  the  pain 
oeanes,  the  sound  returns,  at  first  with  the  intensity  it  manifested  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  contraction^  and  gradually  regains  the  same  sonorousness  it  had  during 
the  gestation.  Such  is  the  order  presented  when  the  contractions  are  regular 
and  energetic ;  but  if  they  are  false  or  irregular,  the  souffle  is  not  modified,  or  at 
least  is  not  any  stronger,  except  it  be  for  a  few  instants  only. 

It  may  likewise  be  perceived  after  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  and  even  of  the 
after-birth :  for  example,  M.  Carriere  says  he  heard  it  twenty-four  hours  sub- 
sequent to  the  delivery  of  the  placenta. 

Generally,  it  extends  towards  the  inferior  lateral  part  of  the  abdomen ;  more 
rarely,  it  is  heard  near  the  fundus  uteri. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  295  observations,  made  by  M.  Depaul,  of  women 
who  had  passed  the  fifth  month  of  gestation ;  it  will  be  seen  that  it  accords  with 
my  own  experience.  It  was  heard  very  distinctly  182  times  on  each  side  of  the 
otems,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  crural  arch ;  in  27  cases,  it  appeared  on  one 
side  only;  in  43,  towards  the  fundus  of  the  organ ;  and  in  18,  it  was  spread  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  uterus.  Finally,  M.  Depaul  states,  that  in  12  cases,  it 
was  preaent  in  three  distinct  situations,  namely,  the  fundus  of  the  womb  and  the 
parts  above  the  crural  arches.  During  the  first  half  of  the  pregnancy,  it  was 
oftenest  observed  when  the  stethoscope  was  placed  upon  the  median  line  a  little 
above  the  pubis. 

M.  Hohl  locates  the  murmur  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  insertion  of  the 
placenta,  and  bases  his  opinion  upon  the  following  reasons:  1.  In  21  cases  in 
which  he  removed  the  placenta  with  his  hand,  he  found  it  adhering  where  the 
souffle  was  first  heard ;  2.  In  15  cases  where  it  was  inserted  upon  the  orifice,  the 
murmur  was  heard  very  low  down ;  8.  In  10  others  the  autopsy  revealed  the 
afler-birth  where  the  souffle  had  been  distinguished  ;  4.  In  8  cases  of  version  the 
same  fact  was  discovered  directly  3  5.  In  12  cases  of  twin  pregnancy,  one  murmur 
only  was  heard  when  but  a  single  placenta  was  present,  and  two  distinct  ones, 
when  the  after-births  were  separate ;  6.  Lastly,  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the 
intensity  of  the  sound  appeared  to  be  in  direct  relation  with  the  bulk  and  extent 
of  the  placenta. 

I  unite  with  M.  Depaul  in  the  belief,  that  the  place  where  the  murmur  is 
heard,  is  independent  of  the  placental  insertion. 

The  character  of  the  sound  heard  varies  greatly ;  sometimes  it  is  short,  abrupt, 
and  separated  from  the  succeeding  one  by  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  of  com- 
plete silence,  which  is  dependent  upon  the  frequency  of  the  pulse ;  sometimes  it 
is  a  prolonged  roaring,  a  true  '^  bruit  de  diable,''  which  has  its  period  of  begin- 
ning, of  increase,  and  termination,  the  latter  blending  with  the  next  succession. 

In  short,  it  presents  all  the  variations  of  rhythm  which  have  been  attributed 
to  the  chlorotic  murmurs.  Though  generally  simple  and  intermittent,  it  is  some- 
times continous  and  double  (bruit  de  diable);  finally,  it  may  be  both  continuous 
and  simple.  I  have  not  yet  met  with  the  typical,  double  intermittent  sound. 
Like  the  murmur  in  the  carotids,  the  rhythm  may  change  in  a  few  moments  so 
as  to  present  in  a  very  short  time  several  of  the  varieties  just  mentioned. 

The  quality  of  the  sound  also  varies  greatly ;  and  this  not  only  in  difierent 
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women,  but  even  in  the  same  woman,  and  sometimes  whilst  the  exploration  is 
goinp:  on.  Occasionally  it  is  whistling,  and  resembles  much  the  sound  of  the 
wind  blowing  through  a  badly-closed  doorway ;  again  it  becomes  roaring,  so  as  to 
imitate  the  vibrations  of  a  bass  cord ;  at  other  times  it  is  plaintive,  suggesting 
the  cooings  of  a  turtle-dove. 

The  seat  and  mode  of  production  of  this  sound  is  a  question  that  has  given 
rise  to  much  controversy,  though,  as  the  sound  is  synchronous  with  the  mother's 
pulse,  it  must  be  evidently  connected  with  the  maternal  vascular  system.  Thus 
far  all  agree,  but  diversities  of  opinion  immediately  spring  up  when  a  more  pre- 
oist'  location  of  it  is  attempted ;  for  the  murmur  is  produced  outside  of  theutems, 
exclaims  one  party ;  not  so,  it  is  seated  in  the  uterine  or  the  placental  vessels, 
sav  the  others. 

1.  7%r  J/if rm Mr  t$  Produceif  in  Parts  dMnct  /rom  the  Utentt. — Whenever 
a  tumor  is  developed  over  the  course  of  a  large  arterial  trunk,  the  compression 
exerci;^^  by  it  on  the  vessel  produces  a  souffle,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unosoal,  when« 
ever  a  pathological  tumor  is  developed  in  the  abdomen,  to  hear  &  murmur  in  such 
cases,  very  nearly  resembling  that  of  pregnancy ;  now,  the  uterus  developed  by  a 
product  of  conception  constitutes  a  considerable  tumor,  one  which  most  neces- 
sarily compress  the  vessels  and  produce  the  effect  described.  This  view  is  advo- 
cated by  numerous  partisans,  who  contend  that  the  murmur  does  not  begin  to 
appear  until  the  uterus  really  compresses  the  iliac  vessels  by  being  elevated  above 
the  superior  strait ;  that  it  is  usually  heard  at  the  inferior  lateral  part  of  the 
abdomen,  and  more  frequently  on  the  right  side, because  theutems  is hmbitiially 
inclined  to  the  right:  and  lastly,  that  if,  according  to  the  pbn  of  my  friend,  Dr. 
Jacquemier  ^which  I  have  since  often  practised  myself),  the  female,  after  baring 
been  ausculted  in  the  supine  position,  be  made  to  kneel  down«  with  the  body 
bent  forward  ne.irly  horiiontally,  and  the  elbows  renting  on  the  groond,  in  a  word, 
in  such  a  position  as  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  the  ntenis  upon  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall,  the  murmur  will  no  longer  be  heaid,  although  distinetlj  andible 
before. 

-.  Tkf  Jimrmwr  iV  PrtHimtrJ  im  the  Ct^trmt^ — ^Those  who  focate  the  aonnd  in 
the  uterine  cirvmlation,  differ  e«:$entiaUy  as  K>  its  precise  seat  and  the  mode  of  its 
prviuccion.  Thus.  M.  de  Kergaradec  attributes  it  to  the  plaiceatal  cirtnlation; 
^il£>t  M.  Hc^U  who  alsi^  beIieTV9  it  is  |^rv*eived  at  the  point  where  the  placenta 
IS  iD$ertei«  ditKfr»  ttou  him.  by  sappi^ng  that  the  aonnd  res«hs  firoan  the  fm3- 
»^  of  th«  artertil  bky^i  inti^  the  venons  kinases  of  the  pbieettta;  bnt«  to  reftite 
thb  kc^fr  oecniv.Mi.  it  b  ^.^ly  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  great  varieCj  in  the 
^?«tt  •'f  the  aiannar  dnrtag  preAincy,  and  thai  in  wnie  eases  it  is  still  percep- 
tib^tt  a:^fr  the  ieaTerr  of  ^he  after^birth. 

The  vKw^  of  M,  IKiK'ftj^  still  cbim  a  n^^kv:  fo*  whenever,  says  this  Pio- 
>«^*r.  tie  £:«^^:K*a  c>f  the  uteH^e  a^ tvir»:t»  »  careralH  stndied.  the  freest 
viHanxax-ar^jQ  will  Ve  f>.aai  u>  exfi«  Krcwvea  tise  arterte*  aad  veias^  the  uterine 
wa..s  arcear^jii:  to  be  maL>^,^ttle»i  :3ro  *3  ifrixc:>  ttss^ae.  or  v>ne  cf  vanewv  anen> 
rsm:^;  mi  :a^  ^Iiaa  oj  b^xxi  br.'itiit:  bv  :he  Arter*?*^  a»i  civi.ied  thrcnourh 
:avtr  ^ruica-**.  ii'!j:^'e5.  w^:l'4  Truassia^  ii-^x-^N  iax»  tie  xe-'Mv  with  the  sl*>wer 
la-i  «.-s^  ^vm?re*<%<^:  .vi'xai'j*  vVQ:sft5%oi  :a  ii<f  v-aa.!^  v»f  ibe  'arer.  Th»  etrcnm- 
^^law  i»  -Avacv-saisy  the  owse  jsC*  the  ai%t«i:ur  aa^i  seiafie  tha&  » lo  lemarkable 
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in  varicose  aneunsms  and  the  accidental  erectile  tissues,  and  it  is  veiy  likely  that 
the  same  cause  produces  it  in  the  uterine  walls.  Hence  we  can  comprehend  why 
it  is  only  beard  at  that  period  when  the  vascular  modifications  of  the  organ  are 
the  most  marked;  why  it  is  most  frequently  audible  over  the  spot  corresponding 
to  the  placental  insertion,  because  the  development  of  the  uterine  vascular  system 
b  the  most  considerable  there;  and  finally,  why  this  sound  may  still  be  heard  in 
some  women  after  delivery,  when  the  retreat  of  the  uterus  is  not  yet  complete, 
and  the  circulation  in  its  walls  has  not  been  reduced  to  its  condition  in  the  non- 
gravid  state. 

No  one,  since  the  researches  of  M.  Dubois,  has  been  able  to  rediscover  the 
large  and  free  communications  between  the  uterine  arteries  and  veins;  it  is  in 
fact  certain,  that  they  communicate  directly  in  no  other  way  than  through  their 
terminal  and  capillary  ramifications.  It  is  plain,  that  when  a  supposed  anato- 
mical fact  is  proved  to  have  no  existence,  the  theory  which  is  founded  upon  it 
can  no  longed  be  maintained. 

There  are  still  some  other  points  concerning  the  uterine  circulation,  which 
have  recently  been  advanced:  thus,  Dr.  Corrigan  thought  the  passage  of  the 
blood  from  the  uterine  arteries  into  the  sinuses,  was  the  cause  of  the  souffle;  and 
BI.  Garri^re,  who  admitted  this  opinion,  added,  that  the  circulation  being  much 
more  active  at  the  point  corresponding  to  the  placental  insertion,  the  sound  should 
be  most  audible  on  a  level  with  that  insertion. 

M.  Depaul  has  quite  recently  re-promulgated  the  views  of  Corrigan,  adding 
thereto  the  compressions  produced  both  within  and  without  by  some  portion  of 
the  foetal  ovoid,  and  he  attributes  an  important  influence  to  these  compressions, 
which,  however,  had  previously  been  brought  forward  by  M.  de  Kergaradec,  in 
explanation  of  the  frequent  variations  of  the  souffle  in  its  seat  and  intensity. 

The  cause  of  the  sound,  says  M.  dc  la  Harpe  de  Lausanne,  neither  rests  on  a 
particular  condition  of  the  blood,  nor  on  a  modification  of  its  course,  nor  yet  in 
any  peculiar  state  of  the  vessels,  but  simply  on  the  multiplicity  of  the  vessels 
concentrating  at  the  same  point;  which  multiplicity,  by  increasing  the  currents 
a  hundred  fold,  increases  the  sounds  in  the  same  ratio;  thus  rendering  those 
audible  by  multiplication,  which,  taken  singly,  were  imperceptible  to  the  human 
ear.  Perhaps  a  comparison  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  idea :  if  a  person  place 
himself,  on  a  mild  day,  under  a  tree  that  has  been  closely  pruned,  deprived  of  its 
leaves,  and  only  having  some  large  branches  left,  he  will  hear  no  sound  or  rust, 
ling  of  the  air;  now  let  him  pass  from  this  tree  to  another  one  better  furnished 
with  branches,  though  still  deprived  of  leaves,  and  he  will  perceive,  if  the  same 
air  be  stirring,  a  commencing  sound,  produced  by  the  branches  that  are  agitated 
in  the  wind;  again,  the  intensity  of  sound  will  become  much  greater,  if  he  once 
more  changes  to  a  fir-tree ;  for  notwithstanding  the  leaves  of  this  latter  are  rigid 
and  immovable,  yet  they  are  innumerable;  and  just  such  is  the  case  with  the 
placental  murmur.  In  fact,  a  liquid  cannot  circulate  in  a  tube  without  producing 
a  certain  amount  of  sound  by  the  friction  of  its  molecules  against  the  walls  of  the 
tube;  only  the  sound  is  not  detected  by  the  ear  when  the  vascular  canal  is 
isolated,  but  the  contrary  results,  when  thousands  of  little  canals  are  found  at 
the  same  point 

Which  theory,  therefore,  is  to  be  received  as  the  true  one?    To  so  many  con- 
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flioting  viowfi,  fiball  I  bo  permitted  to  add  another?  It  appears  to  me  most  pro- 
bable, that  the  Hourid  in  question  has  its  origin  in  the  arteries  distributed  in  the 
poHtorior  piano  in  the  abdomen,  sometimes  in  the  aorta,  but  most  frequently  in 
tho  iliau  vcshoIh.  I  think,  however,  that  the  causes  are  numerous,  and  not  due 
aiinply  to  tho  pressure  of  the  uterus  upon  these  large  vessels. 

'I'liis  oomprcHHion  is  doubtless  one  of  tho  most  active  causes  of  the  murmur, 
an<l  tho  roas<»nH  why  it  should  bo  so,  above  stated,  seem  to  me  convincing;  the 
contrary  opinions  of  my  colloaguo,  M.  Depaul,  notwithstanding.  I  am,  however, 
alHo  (Muivinood  that  tho  abdominal  soufHo  is,  like  that  of  chlorosis,  partly  due  to 
tho  altorations  which  tho  blood  undergoes  during  pregnancy.  Whatever  theory 
bo  oiuhrauod  rospocting  tho  moohanism  of  these  abnormal  vascular  sounds  in 
ohloroMis,  whothor  they  bo  attributed  to  the  diminution  of  the  corpuscles,  as  M. 
Auflrul  HUppoHos,  or  to  hydriomia,  according  to  M.  Beau,  and,  we  may  add  in 
|>a»sing,  thJH  lattor  theory  sooms  to  me  to  be  the  only  admissible  one,  the  great 
analogy  botwoon  tho  blood  of  chlorosis  and  that  of  pregnancy  cannot  be  ignored. 

It  is  0(|ually  dilTioult  not  to  rooogniso  the  entire  resemblance  between  the  souffle 
of  pregnant  women  and  that  of  chlorotic  patients.  They  exhibit  the  same 
variotioH  of  rhythm,  as  also  of  t<mo  and  sonorousness ;  both  are  sometimes  mixed 
or  conipotiod  simply  of  buixing«  rasping,  or  whistling  sounds,  which  seem  to  be 
alike  pnouliar  to  tho  early  stages  of  the  affection.  Both  present,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
prt>8!i  it,  tho  samo  mobility  of  duration,  rhythm,  and  intensity,  and  appear  to  be 
Hiuiilarly  afftH^UHl  by  tho  greater  or  less  pressure  of  the  instrument,  as  also  by 
chaugivi  in  tho  oiroulation  of  tho  female  as  a  consequence  of  disturbances  of  tem- 
pore violout  movemonts,  &c. 

U  it  not,  thoroforts  natural  to  conclude,  that  since  pregnancy  and  cbloroeis 
priniu^v  tho  same  ohangos  in  tho  bliHHl,  tho  souffle,  which  b  exactly  alike  in  both 
iVUKVH,  is  hIho  duo  to  tho  same  cause  ^ 

Kut,  it  will  Ik>  rt^plitn),  in  chlorosis  the  murmur  is  heard  more  especially  in  the 
ot^rviiHil  n^gion  ;  why,  thoroforo,  during  pregnancy  should  it,  if  due  to  the  same 
oauso,  tix  its^'lf  {^rtioularlv  in  tho  abdomen  ?  I  would  reply,  in  the  first  place, 
that  in  s^mio  oas^'s  tho  cardial'  and  carotid  murmurs  have  been  observed  in  preg- 
nant womon  :  still  I  admit  that,  nuvtt  generally,  they  are  not  heard  even  when  the 
aKUmuiul  souffle  is  pres<'nt«  Tho  latter  circumstance  can  be  readily  explained. 
^  it  is  in  faot  rawlv  that  the  alteration  of  the  blood  is  carried  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  orxiiuary  ohKv^xsis ;  the  pr\>piurtion  ixl*  gU^buIes  rarely  descends  below  one  hon- 
dnxU  and  the  amount  of  water  is  far  trv^m  equalling  the  enormous  proportioB 
which  It  rv«a\*ht\s  in  ohk^rwds.  Nv^w«  if  it  be  true«  as  M.  Aniral  sapposes.  that 
ibe  (>cvxluciiv^  of  abnormal  s^Hinds  is  an  indioatioa  of  a  more  adv:u:ee-i  aheratioB, 
we  v'^Att  wmprx^heud  why  ihev  shvHJtld  nv*t  be  perwptible  in  the  cuodda^  where 
ottW  jvv^rtv  of  the  blvvd  ix*uld  prvxiuw  them. 

I  av  v\'tta;;:ott*  4re  iK*t  the  sauxe  in  the  abdooi'.nal  T>M«elsv  for  th<ef««  to  a  eoaa- 
tttcttv- ttj;:  ^>^lr*«tldk  is  su^vmdded  a  KVixsiUe table  diouLlautiv^  of  :he  eaklibi^  of  the 
^^*^i?*'  wax-^  vv.catutt'.is'u  is  a  nwull  of  the  oooxprw^^  of  the  «cerin«  tamor; 
***^  'f^*^'  5W0  v;rv;i.«.>:jiavv*  uuttxi  atv  c*js»ble  o-t'  procuc^o^  a  5<«jAe  vhivb  ;bev 
wou.M  cv  u.xi.\^  v  iv(<!rnuiue  *i3^c*y«     TSitt  ots'aipjrvcj^i'.a  ox*  :h^  arteries ihi^i^  ci 
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These  two  circumstances  appear  to  me  to  afford  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
abdominal  souffle.  Those  accoucheurs  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  this 
question,  committed  an  error,  in  which  I  myself  shared  for  a  long  time,  in  not 
having  reflected  sufficiently  upon  the  physiological  conditions  of  pregnancy, 
which,  indeed,  were  badly  understood,  until,  at  least,  within  a  few  years  past. 
In  endeavoring  to  discover  the  cause  of  these  abnormal  sounds  in  a  special  ar- 
nmgement  of  the  vascular  apparatus  of  the  uterus,  they  wandered  farther  and 
farther  from  the  truth.  In  order  to  render  their  theory  more  acceptable,  they 
made  distinctions  between  the  abdominal  souffle  and  the  carotid  murmur,  which 
have  no  real  existence.  Thus,  say  they,  the  latter  is  accompanied  by  a  sensation 
as  of  a  blow,  and  of  pulsation,  which  is  always  wanting  in  the  former.  But  it  is 
now  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  sound  of  a  blow,  analogous  to  those  of  the 
healthy  heart,  is  ordinarily  nothing  but  the  simple  reverberation  of  the  first  sound 
of  the  heart,  which  is  capable  of  extending  into  the  arteries  situated  near  that 
organ,  but  which  is  very  rarely  propagated  into  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  the 
iliac  and  femoral  arteries.  These  arterial  trunks,  says  M.  Beau,  present  only  a 
considerable  pulsation,  or  elevation,  which  is  very  rarely  accompanied  by  a  true 
murmur.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  the  souffle  in  the  cervical  region  is 
itself  frequently  independent  of  anything  like  the  sound  of  a  blow. 

It  has  been  stated  that  we  have  several  times  known  the  sound  to  disappear 
when  the  woman  was  placed  on  all  fours,  but  that  in  other  instances  it  still  re- 
mained. M.  Depaul  recollects  having  repeated  this  experiment,  with  the  effect 
of  continuing  to  hear  the  uterine  murmur,  without  the  slightest  variation.  This 
last  remark,  made  by  such  observers  as  MM.  Depaul  and  Carriere,  deserves  fur- 
ther attention  on  our  part.  As  M.  Beau  has  pointed  out,  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  would  be  supposed,  and  sometimes  even  impossible,  to  cause  the  woman 
to  assume  such  a  position  that  the  large  arteries  shall  escape  all  compression  by 
the  uterus.  The  abdominal  walls  of  young  primiparous  women  are  too  resisting 
to  yield  under  the  momentary  weight  of  the  uterus,  and  whatever  position  be 
assumed,  they  retain  the  organ  strongly  applied  against  the  posterior  plane  of  the 
abdomen. 

M.  Beau  has  also  proved  that  this  persistence  of  the  abdominal  souffle  is  not 
peculiar  to  pregnancy,  but  that  in  the  case  of  a  woman  affected  with  a  cyst  of  the 
ovary,  shown  to  be  such  at  the  autopsy,  it  was  impossible  to  give  the  tumor  any 
position  in  which  it  ceased  to  compress  the  arteries  of  the  pelvis,  and  conse- 
qaently  to  put  an  end  to  the  murmur. 

I  would  add,  that  whilst  admitting,  as  I  endeavor  to  prove,  that  compression 
is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  murmur,  but  that  the  serous  plethora  of  pregnancy 
also  contributes  to  its  production,  it  might  readily  be  supposed  that  if  the  latter 
reach  a  certain  degree,  it  might  of  itself  give  rise  to  the  abnormal  sound,  even 
should  the  position  of  the  female  entirely  relieve  the  abdominal  vessels  from 
pressure. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  variable  results  which  are  sometimes  ob- 
tained, when,  after  having  heard  the  sounds  on  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  the 
woman  is  made  to  reverse  her  position.  Sometimes,  we  have  said,  it  ceases  to 
be  heard ;  at  others  it  persists,  although  the  inclination  of  the  uterus  had  re- 
moved the  pressure  from  the  vessels  on  the  point  opposite  the  side  upon  which 
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the  woman  lies.  In  the  first  cose,  the  plethora  was  too  slight  to  maintain  a 
sound,  the  production  of  which  was  partly  due  to  the  compression  of  the  vascular 
tube ;  in  the  second^  either  the  inclination  of  the  uterus  had  not  removed  the 
pressure,  or  else  the  alteration  of  the  blood  was  alone  sufficient  to  produce  the 
abnormal  sound. 

Although  MM.  Barth  and  Roger  are  disposed  to  attribute  the  abdominal 
murmur  to  pressure,  they  nevertheless  find  some  objections  which  prevent  their 
adopting  the  opinion  in  its  full  extent.  Why,  say  they,  is  not  the  sound  in- 
creased when  the  uterus  is  pressed  upon  with  the  stethoscope,  and  why  does  it 
sometimes  disappear  when  the  pressure  is  made  rather  stronger  t  It  is,  replies 
M.  Beau,  because  the  murmurs  are  the  result  of  a  certain  degree  of  pressure, 
which  if  increased  or  diminished,  the  sounds  are  altered  or  lessened.  The  effect 
is  the  same  as  that  which  is  frequently  observed  in  the  carotid  murmurs,  which 
do  not  increase,  and  which  even  disappear,  when  a  little  too  much  pressure  is 
made  upon  the  artery;  and  as  these  latter  sounds  are  sometimes  found  to  have 
their  intensity  somewhat  increased  by  a  slight  pressure,  so  the  abdominal  mur- 
murs are  occasionally  notably  increased  when  the  uterus  is  a  little  pressed  upon. 

Finally,  how  happens  it,  say  MM.  Barth  and  Roger,  that  in  certain  oases  in 
which  no  souffie  was  heard  upon  auscultation  of  the  abdomen,  it  could,  through 
the  assistance  of  the  metroscope  of  M.  Nauche,  be  perceived  upon  the  neck  of 
the  uterus,  which  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  therefore  re- 
moved from  the  vessels? 

We  may  suppose,  again  replies  M.  Beau,  that  in  the  cases  in  question  the 
murmur  had  its  origin  in  the  hypogastric  arteries.  Now  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
is  nearer  these  arteries,  than  that  part  of  the  body  of  the  organ  which  is  in  rela- 
tion with  the  abdominal  parietes.  Besides,  is  it  not  possible  that  certain  organs 
which  are  poor  conductors  of  sound,  such  as  a  mass  of  intestine  or  of  omentum, 
might  have  been  interposed  between  the  surface  of  the  uterus  and  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen,  and  t)ius  have  prevented  the  transmission  of  the  vibrations  to  the 
ear? 

In  short,  I  agree  with  M.  Bouillaud,  and  with  the  views  advocated  by  M. 
Beau,  in  his  excellent  memoir  upon  arterial  murmurs,  in  regarding  the  abdo- 
minal souffle  of  pregnancy  as  due,  in  part,  to  the  compression  of  the  vessels 
situated  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen ;  but  I  also  think  that  the  altered 
state  of  the  blood  assists,  as  it  does  in  chlorosis,  in  the  production  of  the  pheno- 
menon. 

Since  the  researches  of  Hope  and  of  M.  Aran,  some  physicians  have  regarded 
the  veins  as  the  seat  of  the  continuous  souffle,  which  is  sometimes  heard  in  the 
cervical  region  of  chlorotic  patients.  For  a  long  time,  I  entertained  thb  opinion 
myself,  but  it  was  so  thoroughly  shaken  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Beau,  that  I 
now  regard  the  arterial  system  as  the  seat  of  all  the  abnormal  sounds.  I  should, 
however,  remark,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  still  hold  to  the  theory  of  Hgpe, 
that  this  does  not  invalidate  the  explanation  which  I  suggest  of  the  nature  and 
point  of  departure  of  the  abdominal  souffle,  for  beside  the  iliao  veins,  there  are 
large  venous  trunks  destitute  of  valves  proceeding  from  the  uterus,  which  are 
equal  to  the  production  of  certain  sounds,  which  are  sometimes  heard  during 
pregnancy. 
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The  abdominal  souffle  is  not  of  great  practical  importance;  its  value,  as  a  sign, 
is  limited  to  rendering  the  existence  of  pregnancy  probable.  It  may  exist  inde- 
pendently of  pregnancy,  and  does  not  always  accompany  it ;  it  is  not  influenced 
by  the  life  or  death  of  the  foetus,  nor  is  it  modified  in  any  degree  by  a  state  of 
saffiering  of  the  child ;  it  cannot,  in  any  case,  enable  us  to  determine  certainly 
either  the  place  of  insertion  of  the  placenta,  nor  its  form,  size,  nor  the  changes 
which  it  may  undergo.  The  observations  of  MM.  Depaul  and  Nsegele,  juu., 
prove,  in  opposition  to  the  conclusions  of  Hohl,  that  the  diagnosis  of  double  or 
triple  pregnancies,  is  incapable  of  assistance  from  the  souffle,  presenting  as  it 
does  in  these  cases  no  modifications  which  are  not  also  observed  in  simple  preg- 
nancies. 

Summary. — ^It  is  now  well  understood  that,  in  ausculting  the  abdomen  of  a 
pregnant  woman,  we  may  hear  both  the  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart  and  the 
bruit  de  souffle.  The  first  is  a  certain  sign  of  pregnancy;  but  the  second,  being 
also  produced  by  other  causes,  only  becomes  of  importance  when  we  have  pre- 
viously ascertained  that  the  female  has  no  other  disease. 

The  sound  of  the  heart  may  aid  in  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  foetus ;  the 
souffle  can  communicate  no  information  as  to  the  place  of  insertion  of  the  placenta, 
and  indicates  nothing  as  regards  the  child's  position;  while  any  feebleness,  and 
more  especially  any  irregularity  or  intermittence  of  the  heart'»  pulsations,  furnish 
strong  presumptive  reasons  for  believing  that  the  foetus  is  suffering,  and  that  its 
life  is  compromised. 

When  desirable  to  auscult  a  female  who  is  supposed  to  be  pregnant,  we  must 
request  her  to  lie  down  on  her  back;  at  the  commencement  of  gestation  this 
precaution  is  indispensable ;  but  towards  the  last  it  becomes  less  so,  and  she  may 
then  be  examined  standing.  In  fact,  whatever  be  her  position  in  the  latter 
months,  this  exploration  is  quite  easy,  on  account  of  the  dimensions  of  the  uterus 
and  the  volume  of  the  foetus,  but  at  first  it  is  nearly  always  necessary  to  flex  the 
thighs  u{>on  the  belly,  so  as  to  completely  relax  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  of 
course  this  could  only  be  done  in  the  horizontal  position.  The  dorsal  or  lateral 
decubitus  is  rec^uisite  to  explore  thoroughly  the  fundus  or  sides  of  the  womb,  and 
also  to  cause  the  foetus  to  fall  from  either  side;  the  thighs  should  also  be  flexed, 
or  extended,  according  to  the  region  examined.  The  unaided  ear  will  answer, 
but  the  stethoscope  should  generally  be  employed ;  for,  by  using  it,  the  sounds 
detected  can  be  more  readily  limited,  and  the  abdominal  parictes  more  eaitily 
depressed  so  as  to  approach  nearer  to  the  foetus;  besides,  many  females  object  to 
the  accoucheur  thus  applying  his  head  flat  on  the  abdomen.  Experience  has 
likewise  convinced  me  that,  when  the  uniissisted  ear  is  used,  the  clearness  of  the 
sensations  is  singularly  diminished  by  the  frictions  which  the  respiratory  move- 
ments of  the  abdomen  make  against  the  ear.  When  used,  the  enlarged  extre- 
mity of  the  instrument  should  be  deprived  of  its  mouth-piece^  audits  whole  cir- 
cumference be  exactly  placed  over  the  region  to  be  ausculted. 

It  is  also  advisable  that  the  woman  lie  on  a  bed  of  sufficient  height,  other- 
wise the  accoucheur  is  obliged  to  stoop  too  much,  and  this  inconvenient  position 
is  attended  by  such  a  degree  of  congestion  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  hear 
anything.  And  further,  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  searching,  it  is  best  to  place 
the  stethoscope  at  first  directly  over  the  part  where  the  pulsations  of  the  heart 
are  most  commonly  heard;  that  is,  in  front,  below,  and  a  little  to  the  left  side. 
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It  is  equally  desirable  to  ascertain  from  the  female  where  she  generally  per- 
ceives the  foetal  movements,  for  most  frequently  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  will 
be  found  on  the  opposite  side,  because  the  superior  and  inferior  extremities  being 
always  folded  on  the  abdominal  plane,  the  back,  in  other  woids,  the  part  of  the 
foetus  which  most  easily  transmits  the  sounds^  will  evidently  be  turned  towards 
the  left,  if  the  right  side  is  the  habitual  seat  of  the  active  motions. 

Before  the  fifth  month,  the  pulsations  are  usually  perceived  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen  on  the  median  line,  about  half  way  between  the  pubb  and  um- 
bilicus ;  consequently,  the  instrument  should  be  first  applied  there. 

The  instrument  proposed  by  Nauche,  under  the  name  of  metroscope,  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  intended  to  be  introduced  into  the  vagina  and  applied  to  the 
neck  or  inferior  part  of  the  womb,  ought  not  to  be  used. 

A  Tahh  exhihittng  the  Su/ns  of  Pregnancy  at  various  Periodt. 

RATIONAL   SIGNS.  8BN8IBLB   SIGNS. 

Firit  and  Second  Mentha. 

1.  Suppression  of  the  menses  (numerous  ex-  1.  Au^entatlon  in  the  size  and  weight  of 
ceptions).  the  uterus. 

2.  Nausea — vomiting.  2.  Descent  of  the  organ. 

3.  Slight  flatness  of  the  hypogastric  region.  3.  The  womb  is  less  moTable. 

4.  Depression  of  the  umbilical  ring.  4.  Its  walls  have  the  consistence  of  caout- 

chouc. 
6.  Tumefaction  of  the  breasts,  accompanied    6.  The  neck  is  directed  downwards,  for- 
with  sensations  of  pricking  and  tender-        wards,  and  to  the  lefL 
ness. 

6.  The  orifice  of  the  os  tincse  is  rounded  in 
primiparsB,  but  more  patulous  in  others 
who  have  had  children. 

7.  A  slight  softening  in  the  mucons  mem- 
brane covering  the  lips,  and  this  mem- 
brane appears  (Edematous. 

Third  and  Fourth  Months. 


1.  Suppression  of  the  menses  (a  few  excep- 
tions). 


2.  Frequently,  the  appearance  or  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  vomitings. 

3.  A  small  protuberance  in  the  hypogastric 
region. 

4.  Less  depression  of  the  umbilical  cicatrix. 


5.  Augmented  swelling  of  the  breasts,  pro- 
minence of  the  nipple,  and  slight  disco- 
loration in  the  areola. 


1.  The  fundus  uteri  rises  to  the  level  of  the 
superior  strait  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  month,  and  is  perceived  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  about  the  middle  of  the 
space  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubis. 

2.  A  perceptible  flatness  on  percussion  in 
the  hypogastric  region. 

3.  A  rounded  tumor,  as  large  as  a  child's 
head  of  a  year  old,  may  be  detected  by 
the  abdominal  palpation. 

4.  By  resorting  to  this  process  and  the  va- 
ginal touch  jointly,  the  displacement  en 
masse,  and  the  volume  of  the  uterus  may 
easily  be  ascertained. 

5.  The  neck  has  the  same  situation  and  di- 
rection during  the  third  month  as  in  the 
preceding  ones;  at  the  fourth  it  is  ele- 
vated and  directed  backwards  and  to  the 
left  side. 
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6.  Kjesteine  in  the  urine. 


BENBIBLB   SIGNS. 

6.  The  softening  of  the  periphery  of  the  ori- 
fice is  much  better  marked.  The  latter  is 
more  open  in  multipara^  even  admitting 
the  extremity  of  the  finger ;  bat  is  closed 
and  always  rounded  in  primipars. 


Fifth  and  Sixth  Montht. 


1.  Sappression  of  the  menses  (some  rare 
exceptions). 


2.  The  disturbances  in  the  digestiye  organs 
generally  disappear. 

3.  Considerable  development  of  the  whole 
lab-ambilical  region. 

4.  A  convex,  fl actuating,  rounded  abdomi- 
nal tnmor,  salient,  particularly  on  the 
middle  line,  and  sometimes  exhibiting  the 
foetal  inequalities. 

5.  The  umbilical  depression  is  almost  com- 
pletely effaced. 


6.  The  discoloration  in  the  areola  is 
deeper;  glandiform  tubercles;  areola 
•potted. 

7.  Kyesteine  in  the  urine. 


1.  The  fundus  uteri  is  one  finger's  breadth 
below  the  umbilicus  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
month ;  and  the  same  distance  above  it 
at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth. 

2.  Fcetal  irregularities,  and  active  move- 
ments, which  are  very  perceptible. 

3.  The  sound  of  the  heart  and  abdominal 
souffle  are  now  perceptible. 

4.  Ballottement. 


5.  A  tumor  is  felt  at  the  anterior  superior 
part  of  the  vagina,  which  is  sometimes 
soft  and  fluctuating,  at  others  rounded, 
hard,  and  resisting. 

6.  The  inferior  half  of  the  intra- vaginal  por- 
tion of  the  cervix  uteri  is  softened. 

7.  The  whole  ungual  part  of  the  first  pha- 
langeal bone  can  penetrate  the  cavity  of 
the  neck  in  multiparce.  The  latter  is  soft- 
ened to  the  same  extent  in  primiparsB,  but 
the  orifice  is  closed. 


Seventh  and  Eighth  Months, 


1.  Suppression  of  the  menses  (the  excep- 
tions are  very  rare). 

2.  Disorders  of  tlie  stomach  (rather  rare). 


3.  The  abdominal  tumor  has  the  same  cha- 
racters, except  that  it  is  more  voluminous. 

4.  A  complete  effacement  of  the  umbilical 
depression,  the  dilatation  of  the  ring,  and 
sometimes  a  pouting  of  the  navel. 

5.  Numerous  discolorations  on  the  skin  of 
the  abdomen. 

6.  Sometimes  a  varicose  and  ccdematous 
condition  of  the  vulva  and  inferior  extre- 
mities. 

7.  Vaginal  granulations — abundant  leucor- 
rhoBal  discharge. 


1.  Increased  size  of  the  abdomen. 

2.  The  fundus  uteri  is  four  fingers'  breadth 
above  the  umbilicus  at  the  seventh  month, 
and  five  or  six  at  the  eighth. 

3.  The  organ  is  nearly  always  inclined  to 
the  right. 

4.  More  violent  active  movements  of  the 
fwtus. 

5.  Sounds  of  the  heart  and  abdominal  souffle. 

6.  Ballottement  is  very  evident  during  the 
seventh  month,  but  more  obscure  in  the 
eighth. 

7.  The  softening  extends  along  the  neck, 
above  the  vaginal  insertion.  In  primiparae, 
the  cervix  is  ovoid,  and  seems  to  have  di- 
minished in  length  ;  in  others  it  is  conoi- 
dal,  the  base  being  below,  and  sufficiently 
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patulous  to  admit  all  the  first  phalanx. 
The  neck  at  its  superior  fourth  is  still  bard 
and  shut  ap. 


8.  Deeper  discoloration  of  the  central  areola, 
and  an  extension  of  the  spotted  areola. 
Sometimes  there  are  numerous  stains  on 
the  breasts ;  flow  of  milk ;  complete  deve- 
lopment of  the  glandiform  tubercles. 

9.  Persistence  of  kjresteine  in  the  urine. 

Firtt  Fortnight  of 
1.  The  vomitings  frequently  reappear. 


2.  The  abdominal  tumor  has  increased;  the 
skin  is  much  stretched,  and  very  tense. 

3.  Difficulty  of  respiration. 


4.  All  the  other  symptoms  persist,  and  are 
increased  in  intensity. 


Last  Fortnight  of 

1.  The  vomitings  often  cease. 

2.  The  abdomen  is  fallen. 

3.  The  respiration  less  oppressed. 

4.  More  difficulty  in  walking. 

5.  Frequent  and  ineffectual  desires  to  urinate. 


the  Ninth  Month, 

1.  The  fundus  uteri  reaches  the  epigastric 
region  and  g^ins  the  border  of  the  fklse 
ribs  on  the  right  side. 

2.  Active  movements.  Sounds  of  the  heart 
and  abdominal  souffle. 

3.  Often  there  is  no  proper  ballottement,  but 
merely  a  kind  of  rising  of  the  tumor  formed 
by  the  head. 

4.  The  neck  is  softened  throughout  its  whole 
length,  excepting  the  circumference  of  the 
internal  orifice,  which  still  remains  closed 
and  resisting.  In  women  who  have  pre- 
viously borne  children,  the  finger  may  be 
introduced  into  the  cervix  to  the  extent  of 
a  phalanx  and  a  half,  and  in  fact  is  only 
arrested  by  the  internal  orifice,  which  is 
closed  and  wrinkled,though,in  some  cases, 
already  beginning  to  open.  In  primiparae, 
the  softening  is  equally  extensive,  and  the 
neck  is  swollen  in  the  middle  in  an  ovoidal 
form ;  but  the  external  orifice,  although 
partially  opened,  does  not  permit  the  in- 
troduction of  a  finger. 

the  Ninth  Month. 

1.  The  fundus  uteri  has  sunk  lower  than  in 
the  first  fortnight 

2.  Active  movements ;  bruits  du  coeur  and 
de  souffle. 

3.  Ballottement  often  imperceptible. 

4.  The  head  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  ex- 
cavation. 

6.  In  multipara^  the  internal  orifice  softens 
and  dilates  ;^  the  finger  can  then  penetrate 
through  a  cylinder,  as  it  were,  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  come  into  contact 
with  the  naked  membranes.  InjmmtpanBj 
the  internal  orifice  experiences  the  same 
modification,  but  the  external  remains 
closed.  During  the  last  week,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  spreading  out  at  the  inter- 
nal orifice  the  whole  cavity  of  the  neck 
becomes  confounded  with  that  of  the 
body,  and  the  finger,  in  reaching   the 
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membrftDes,  only  traverses  a  thin  orifice 
in  primipara),  but  a  rounded  collar  in  the 
others  of  a  variable  thickness. 

t  Hemorrhoids ;  augmentation  of  the  (rdema 
ud  varicose  state  of  the  lower  extremities. 

7.  PaIds  in  the  loins,  and  colics. 


BOOK   III. 


OF  THE  HUMAN  OVCM  AFTFR  FECUNDATION. 

The  human  ovule,  prior  to  feoundation  and  ut  its  full  maturity,  is  composed, 
as  previously  stated  (page  69),  Ist.Of  the  vitelline  membrane,  or  the  envelope. 
2d.  Of'  a  granular  liquid  contained  in  this  membrane,  and  called  the  vitellus 
(yolk).  3d.  Of  a  little  vesicle  enclosed  in  the  first,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  granular  liquid.  This  is  the  germinal  vesicle,  originally  discovered  by  Pur- 
kinje,  in  the  eggs  of  birds,  and  subsequently  proved  by  M.  Coste  to  exist  in 
those  of  mammalia.  4th,  and  lastly.  Of  the  germinal  or  proligerous  spot 
{macttfa  germinatha)^  which  is  detached  from  the  clear  contents  of  the  germi- 
ud  vesicle,  and  is' held  in  suspension  in  the  fluid  which  the  latter  contains. 

If  the  ovule  be  examined  several  weeks  after  the  fecundation  has  taken  place, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  undergone  some  very  remarkable  transformations;  for  it 
is  then  composed  of  such  difierent  parts,  that  if  comparative  anatomy  had  not 
furnished  us  opportunities  of  observing,  step  by  stop,  and  hour  by  hour,  the 
divers  modifications  it  passes  through  before  the  organization  is  fully  completed, 
we  could  not  believe  it  to  be  one  and  the  same  product.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  or  third  week  after  fecundation,  it  exhibits  some  very  difiierent  elements 
to  the  observer:  for  example,  we  encounter,  in  passing  from  without  inwards, 
Ist.  The  chorion^  a  thick  exterior  membrane,  studded  with  numerous  villosities. 
2d.  A  much  thinner  membrane,  situated  more  internally,  and  designated  as  the 
amnios.  3d.  A  more  or  less  considerable  space  between  these  two  envelopes,  that 
is  filled  by  an  albuminous  liquid,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  little  vesicle  (the  um- 
bilical vesicle)  is  situated.  And  4th.  A  liquid  fills  the  cavity  of  the  amnios,  the 
quantity  varying  with  the  period  of  pregnancy,  and  in  this  fluid  is  the  embryo. 

Finally,  let  us  add  that  the  ovule  is  enveloped  nearly  throughout  by  a  double 
membrane,  which  at  first  is  entirely  foreign  to,  but  subsequently  contracts  inti- 
mate relations  with  it;  this  is  the  deciduous  membrane.  But  before  studying 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  ovum  at  an  advanced  period  of  its  development,  let 
us  see  what  is  their  proper  commencement,  and  how  they  can  arise  out  of  the 
aimple  elements  that  form  the  ovule  prior  to  conception. 
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When  the  ovule  has  attained  its  full  maturity,  the  vesicle  in  which  it  is  en- 
closed becomes  the  seat  of  an  excitation  which  determines  there  a  considerable 
afflux  of  fluid,  and  causes  its  progressive  distension.  This  hypertrophy  may,  as 
we  have  seen,  be  either  spontaneous,  or  produced  by  coition  or  other  venereal 
excitement.  As  a  consequence  of  the  distension,  the  vessels  on  that  portion  of 
the  vesicle  which  projects  the  furthest  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary  become 
atrophied,  their  walls  grow  thinner,  and  soon  give  way,  thereby  permitting  the 
ovule  to  escape,  which,  in  passing  out,  draws  along  with  it  a  part  of  its  granular 
cumulus.  The  ovum  then  engages  in  the  tube,  whose  enlarged  extremity  had 
been  applied  to  the  ovary.  It  must  not  b^  supposed  that  the  period  for  the 
ovule's  arrival  in  the  tube  is  invariable  in  the  same  species  of  animals,  and  it 
probably  varies  in  the  human  race  also,  though  nothing  positive  is  known  on  that 
point.  Pending  its  stay  in  the  ovary,  the  ovum  underwent  no  appreciable  modi- 
fication ;  but  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  oviduct,  the  beginning  of  those  changes  it 
must  necessarily  pass  through,  in  order  to  give  birth  to  a  new  being,  is  observed ; 
and  hence,  to  study  these  modifications  in  due  course,  we  must  first  examine  those 
manifested  in  the  tube,  and  then  such  as  do  not  appear  until  after  its  arrival  in 
the  uterine  cavity. 

ARTICLE    I. 

CHANGES   or    THE   OVUM    IN    THE   TUBE.* 

After  the  ovum  is  once  deposited  in  the  oviduct,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
find  either  the  vesicle  or  the  germinal  spot ;  and  this  disappearance  of  the  vesicle, 
and  of  the  accumulation  of  granules  at  its  centre,  constitute  the  first  modification 
which  the  ovum  undergoes  subsequent  to  its  departure  from  the  ovary. 

In  the  fifst  half  of  the  tubal  canal  the  ovum  is  environed  by  a  layer  of  granu- 
lations, of  variable  thickness,  which  constituted  the  proligerous  disc  while  it  re- 
mained in  the  ovary.  The  vitelline  membrane  is  somewhat  thickened,  but  it  is 
still  the  only  one  that  can  be  observed  around  the  vitellus ;  when  the  ovum 
reaches  the  second  half  of  the  tube,  it  is  no  longer  imbedded  in  the  granulations 

^  It  has  heretofore  been  always  impossible  to  study  these  changes  in  the  human  egg,  and 
the  description  we  are  about  to  give  is  the  result  of  observations  made  on  the  eggs  of  mam- 
malia, especially  of  the  dog  and  rabbit ;  but  analogy  favors  the  belief  that  similar  pheno- 
mena take  place  in  the  human  species ;  indeed,  the  strongest  resemblance  exists  between 
the  ovum  of  the  latter  and  the  unfecundated  egg  of  a  bitch  ;  besides,  the  youngest  ova  that 
have  been  studied  in  the  female,  exactly  resemble  those  which  have  arrived  at  a  certain 
degree  of  development  in  animals.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely  probable  that  if  they  are  en- 
dowed with  the  same  organization  before  conception,  and  still  exhibit  a  perfect  resemblance 
after  the  fecundation,  they  must  have  passed  through  similar  successive  transformations. 
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or  the  disc,  siDoe  they  have  disappe-sred.  though  a  Uyer  of  n  perfectly  tranaparent 
gelatinouB  substance  way  be  distiDguished  around  the  vitelline  membrane. 

Darin"  the  first  part  of  this  course  the  yolk  has  its  oonsisleace  increased  (Bis- 
choff).  and  forms  a  more  compact  mass  ;  it  therefore  does  not  exaotly  fill  up  the 
riidline  menibmne,  a  small  quantity  of  clear.  traiiBpareot  liquid  being  interposed 
betweep  the  internal  faceof  the  laCt«r  and  ite  own  proper  surface.  This  conden- 
Mtion  of  the  yolk  is  aufficienlly  nwrked,  even  iifler  the  euvelope  has  been  incised, 
to  constitate  a  solid  body,  which  may  be  separated  by  a  very  fine  needle  into  two, 
four,  or  six  parto. 

In  the  secund  half  and  inferior  third  of  the  tube,  the  Burrounding  layer  of 
albumen  augments,  as  well  as  the  thickness  of  the  vitelline  membrane.     But, 


Fip.  35. 


r         according  to  the  statement  of  Barry  and  BischofF,  the  yolk  uuder<^a  the  roost 
I  remarkable  changes  of  all,  for,  inslead  of  form- 

I  iag,  as  hitherto,  a  compact,  homogeneous  mass, 

it  is   divided   first   into  two    ronmled   portions 

(Fig.  35),  the  number  doubling  suocesaively,  in    ' 

prnporUoD  as  the  ovum  approaches  the  wonih — 

ibeir   diameter    of    courxe   diminishing  at   the 

■aate  time  ;  consequently,  in  tmcing  the  vitellus 

dung  the  duct,  the  whole  yolk  will  be  observed 

to  divide  in  two  regular  rounded  halves,  then 

into  four  (Fig.  36),  afterwards  into  eight  little 

i^pheres,  and  finally,  each  of  the  last  subdivides 

Ngain ;  so   thut,    by  reason    of  these   successive 

NubdiviHioDS,  the  vitelline  spheres  become  smaller 

and  smaller,  and  ultimately  t«rniiDute  by  causing 

the  whole  mass  of  the  yolk  to  resemble  a  mul- 

herrv  in  appearance.     The  yolk  is  in  course  of 

diBgolntion  at  the  period  when  the  ovum  arrives 

in  ihc  womb. 
The  time  necessary  for  the  ovum  to  traverse  this  passage  is  very  varuible  in 

different  animals,  and  even  sometinies  iu  the  same  species;  thus,  according  to 

M.  Costc,  the  ovum  of  rHbbila  does  not  reach  the  uterus  before  the  third  or  the 

fourth  day,  whilst  in  the  bitch,  it  bus  been  found  in  the  tubes  as  late  as  the  tenth, 

twelfth,  or  even  fifteenth  day;  and  we  have  formerly  stated  that,  in  the  human 

species,  no  one  case  has  ever  proved  its  existence  in  the  womb  prior  to  the  twelfth 
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day.  However,  it  is  well  to  remark,  that  as  a  general  rule,  the  passage  is  very 
rapid  through  the  external  half  of  the  tube,  whilst  its  progress  through  the 
second  half  and  espeoitillj  through  the  last  third  is  exceedingly  slow,  in  conse- 
quence perhaps  of  the  extreme  narrowness  of  this  portion  of  it. 

Fintilly,  the  ovum  augments  somewhat  in  volume  during  its  course,  being  pro- 
bably nourished  at  first  at  the  expense  of  the  granulations  which  accon\pany  it, 
and  subsequently  by  absorbing  the  albuminous  liquid  secreted  in  the  oviduct 
itself.* 


ARTICLE    II. 

MODIFICATIONS   OF   THE   OVULE   FROM    ITS   FIRST   ARRIVAL   IN    THE  WOMB 
UNTIL   AFTER   THE  DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   ALLANTOIS. 


Fig.  38. 


When  the  ovum  approaches  the  uterine  cavity,  it  consists  of  the  vitellus,  to- 
gether with  any  granulations  that  may  remain  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
mulberry-like  body,  of  the  thickened  vitelline  membrane,  and  a  very  thin  layer 
of  albumen  that  surrounds  it.  Shortly  after,  the  vitelline  granulations  wholly 
disappear,  and  they  are  replaced  by  a  perfectly  limpid  and  transparent  liquid. 
These  granulations  seem  to  be  condensed  on  the  internal  wall  of  the  vesicle,  and 
by  their  adherence  to  each  other,  to  constitute  there  a  second  vesicle,  enclosed  by 
and  lining  the  first.  This  second  membrane  is  not  easily  recognized ;  but,  if  the 
example  of  M.  Coste  be  followed,  and  the  ovule  be  placed  in  water,  it  will  be- 
come quite  apparent.     In  fact,  a  very  curious  endosmotic  phenomenon  then  takes 

place;  the  water  passing  through  the  vitelline  mem- 
brane detaches  the  second  vesicle  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  latter,  being  completely  isolated,  as  also 
puckered  and  corrugated  in  every  direction,  floats 
or  hangs  suspended  in  the  new  liquid  which  dis- 
tends the  vitelline  membrane ;  and  to  this  M.  Coste 
has  given  the  title  of  the  blastodermic  membrane 
But  while  this  blastodermic  vesicle,  or  membrane,  is 
being  developed,  the  layer  of  albumen  which  sur- 
rounds the  ovum  on  its  first  arrival  in  the  uterus, 
disappears,  and  couse(|uently  the  vitelline  vesicle 
loses  much  of  its  thickness. 

Hitherto,  the  ovum  still  remained  free  and 
without  any  adhesion  to  the  uterine  walls;  but 
it  commences  about  this  period  to  contract  more  intimate  relations  with 
the  latter,  and  hence  can  no  longer  be  displaced  by  blowing  upon  it.  Towards 
the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  day  after  the  fecundation,  a  rounded,  whitish 
spot  be«rins  to  appear  on  some  point  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle,  which  seems  to 

1  This  layer  of  albumca  which  Barrounds  the  ovum  of  the  rabit  and  of  the  roebuck 
whilst  it  remains  in  the  tube,  does  not  exist  around  the  ovum  of  the  bitch  and  of  the  sow. 
On  account  of  these  differences,  it  will  remain  uncertain  whether  it  envelopes  the  human 
ovum  until  observations  which,  as  yet,  it  has  been  impossible  to  make,  shall  settle  the 
question. 


The  omle  shortly  after  Ita  arrival 
in  the  womb.  a.  The  diminished 
albomlnoos  layer,  v.  The  vitelline 
membrane,  b.  The  blastodermie 
membrane. 
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be  detached,  or  to  stand  in  relief;  this  has  been  cslled  the  tache  embri/ormaire 
(the  embryoDic  apot),  by  M.  Coste,  and  it,  like  the  blastodermic  vesicle,  is  com- 
posad  of  cellular  granulations,  excepting  that  tht.'He  latter  are  more  coatractedf 
lad  are  aggregated  ia  a  larger  quantity  at  this  point.  (Figs.  39  and  40.)    At 


Fig.  39. 


Fi^.  40. 


Ilf.».    -Fh* 


tbe  same  time,  a  minote  ezaminatiou  is  sll  that  is  necessary  to  c 
ttat  the  vesicle,  as  also  the  embryonic  spot,  is  composed  of  two  laminiB,  Ijing 
{■  contact  with  each  other,  but  which  may  be  separated  by  »  couple  of  fine 
Medles.  To  render  this  doubling  of  the  blastoderm  more  evident,  we  present 
tvo  theoretical  figures,  exhibiting  it  at  the  some  stage  of  development.  In 
dbe  first,  which  is  a  front  view  of  the  ovum,  the  blastoderm  with  the  rounded 
otbiyonic  spot  is  seen.  The  same  figure,  in  profile,  showa  the  two  blastodermic 
kmiim,  both  presenting  a  swelling  near  the  embryonic  spot.  One  has  been  called 
the  KctemaljOT  serous  layer,  and  the  other  is  denominated  the  xntemaf,  mueoiw,  or 
the  vegetative  one.  Shortly  after  this  period,  the  embryonic  spot  eula]^s  by  the 
fiuther  addition  of  granules,  but  more  in  one  of  its  diameters  than  in  the  others, 
■0  as  to  exchange  its  rounded  for  an  elongated  form. 

A  considerable  projection  above  the  external  face  of  the  blastoderm  may  be 
■imultaneoiisly  noticed,  which  exhibits  a  convexity  towards  the  vitelline  mem- 
brane, and  a  concavity  looking  to  the  central  part  of  the  ovum  (Fig.  41)  j  and 
thenceforth  tbe  cavity  of  tbe  blastodermic  vesicle  ia  divided  into  two  distinct 
portions,  the  one  embryonic,  the  other  forming  tlie  umbilical  veaicle. 

A  line  of  greater  obscurity  may  soon  be  recognized  at  the  centre  of  this  spot, 
bung  the  first  trace  of  the  embryo.  Tbe  margins  of  this  spot  fold  inwards,  as  do 
■Ibo  the  extremities,  thereby  giving  rise  to  an  elongated  body,  with  the  ends 
BWoUen,  in  consequeuee  of  their  doubling  up,  and  a  cavity  of  some  depth  at  its 
oentre.  Tbe  body  of  tbe  embryo  is  then  readily  distinguished,  and  resembles 
tolerably  well  in  shape  the  body  of  a  guitar. 

The  extremity  that  is  most  swollen  ia  called  the  cephalic,  and  tbe  other,  or  less 
volnminous  one,  the  caudal  extremity ;  about  that  time  the  serous  lamina  of  the 
blastoderm  can  be  traced  as  contonuouA  with  tfea  mod  external  layers  of  the 
embryonic  body,  whilst  the  mucous  one  fonai  Up 
aa  the  embryonic  spot  loses  ite  distinotiTB 
inegularlj  scattered  over  the  eztsi 
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Fig,  41. 


Pig.  42. 


themselves,  being,  in  &ct,  the  commeDcement  of  those  TiUositJeB  which  Bub- 
Hequently  stud  the  exterior  aurftice  of  the  chorioD. 

During  the  progress  of  these  phenomena,  the  exter- 
nal, or  serous  l&yer  of  the  blastoderm  (Fig.  42)  is  raised 
in  folds  around  its  central  portjoo,  which  has  beca  de-  . 
velcipcd  into  the  embryo,  and  more  especially  so  at  the 
caudal  aud  cephalic  extremities.  The  fold  gradually 
enlarges  above,  below,  and  on  the  sides,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  form  a  true  hood  over  the  head  and  caudal 
termination ;  hence  named  from  this  resemblance  the 
cephalic  and  caudal  hoods.  These  folds  elongate  rapidly, 
passing  along  the  dorsal  regions  of  the  embryo,  and 
A  wciion  of  ■  mon  imi-  ultimately  coine  into  contact  with  each  other  on  the 
loped  oTDm,  Id  wbicb  the  two  median  line.  (Fig.  43.)  The  internal  lamina  of  this 
tor'uZbmra.i*TtZiii!'°b«riB  *"'*'  '*  continuous  with  the  embryo,  along  the  whole 
to  appnr.  o.  Ths  niiibmui  circumference  of  its  large  ventral  opening ;  and  hence 
Iftl* ' bl-lioT" ''""°Tb'""  *^'*  ^^^  lamina,  which  is  origiuiilly  applied  almost 
tnnai  tersr.  t.  Thg  tutniar  directly  to  the  embryo,  but  soon  after  is  sepapted  from  it 
nuDbnn*.  ^^  g_  certain  quantity  of  liquid,  thus  becomes  its  im- 

mediate envelope,  and  has  received  the  name  of  the 
amniot,  and  the  interposed  fluid,  that  of  the  amniotic  liguor. 

As  to  the  external,  layer  of  the  fold,  ft  is  mani- 
festly continuous  with  the  serous  lamina  of  the 
blastoderm,  and  although  primarily  applied  ta  the 
preceding,  it  is  speedily  separated  therefrom  by  the 
interposition  of  a  liquid  which  removes  them  far- 
ther and  further  from  each  other,  until  at  lost  its 
exterior  face  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  vitel- 
line vesicle.  According  to  some  authors,  these 
two  become  confounded,  and  by  uniting  form  the 
outer  membrane  of  the  ovum;  but  others  teach 
that  the  vitelline  vesicle  will  be  gradually  absorb- 
ed (as  we  have  endeavored  to  represent  in  the 
plates  Figs.  44,  45,  and  4G),  vhile  the  external 
lamina  of  the  blastoderm  is  being  developed,  and 
the  latter  alone  will  then  constitute  the  enveloping 
membrane.  We  embrace  the  former  opinion  the 
"d^i.mX.t.IJ^V"^'""'  "*  "■'"  ""O"  willingly,  because  we  have  a  proof  that  the 
exochorion  is  the  primary  membrane  of  the 
ovnm,  from  its  exhibiting  some  small  irregular  elevations  on  its  exterior  surface, 
prior  to  the  formation  of  the  amnios,  which  are  the  rudiments  of  the  chorial 
V  ill  osi  tics. 

At  the  point  of  junction,  the  cephalic  and  caudal  hoods  constitute,  by  their 
union,  a  kind  of  membranous  bridge,  which  there  joins  the  amnios  to  the 
chorion.  This  bridge  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  the  two  membranes  become 
ciimpletely  isolated.     (See  Figs.  45  and  46.) 

Such  is  the  view  most  generally  received  on  the  mode  of  formation  of  the 
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imaioB.    We  must  mention,  however,  one  other,  which,  without  being  new,  hu 


Tba  unnlolle  hoodi 


litterly  acquired  consideruble  importance  hy  the  disouasiona  which  it  haa  created 
■t  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

We  have  jnst  seen  that  the  amnios  is  directly 
eoDtutuoufl  at  the  umbilicus  with  the  abdominal 
walla  of  the  embryo,  which  is  in  fact  so  mani- 
fut,  that  no  just  ground  of  belief  is  afforded 
that  the  latter  was  ever  independent  of  the 
amnioe,  as  some  have  recently  supposed.  Messrs. 
Oken,  Pockets,  Seirea,  and  Breschct  have  eu- 
dMTored,  notwithstanding,  to  prove  that  the 
amnioe  once  existed  as  an  iodepeudent  vesicle, 
distended  by  a  fluid;  and  that  afterwards  the 
fntoa,  hy  coming  into  contact  with  it,  caused  its 
depression,  and  became  enveloped  by  it,  like  a 
donble  night-cap,  but  having  no  other  relation 
with  it  than  that  of  simple  apposition ;  or,  in  »<  or  inteuiHii ;  mod  ■,  lb*  Bittnui 
other  words,  that  the  amnios  had  the  seme  con-  '^/Zlx^^^^«Zi,.'^ iT''Z 
nection  with  the  embryo  as  the  serous  membranes  uhdIm.  i".  Ths  smbrjo.  o.Th<  limit 
with  the  viscera  they  cover.  mHmbMfc  °"*  '"'"^  '  ^'  ^'^" 

Messrs.   Goete,  Velpeau,  and   Bischoff   have 
combated  this  view  successfully,  in  my  estimation,  by  contending  for  the  exist- 
ence, at  all  periods,  of  the  continuity  we  have  jnst  described,  and  they  cannot 
possibly  admit  an  opinion  which  is  founded 
solely  on    pathological  alterations.     For   my 
own  part,  ofler  examining  the  preparations  of 
M.  Coste,  I  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  little 
valne  of  such  assertions. 

Immediately  after  the  amnios  is  formed, 
ibe  margins  of  the  embryonic  spot,  and 
especially  its  two  extremities,  become  more 
and  more  turned  inwards,  thereby  aug- 
menting the  concavity  which  it  previously 
exhibited;  and,  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove 
thns  constituted,  the  mucous  lamina  of  the 
blastoderm  is  observed  to  concur  in  forming 
the  intestinal  canal,  which  is  represented  at  ""^ — ^ — -''V 

this  early  period  by  an  elongated  gutter,  com-  .^hi.  ar>»  .t™  ,h.  ^dI«  ^«. 
mnnicating  fVeely  with  the  interior  cavity  of  compiatKi,  ud  iikawiH  the  oiigiD  or  th* 
the  blastoderm.  But,  in  proportion  as  this  '""'""  <>  Th.n»i>iii«i»eri«i,.  i.  ti.. 
Gonstantly  increasmg  inversjon  of  the  lateral  lerui  Lijn  or  uia  biutoiiarm.  or  tb*  nos- 
walls,  and  of  the  extremities  of  the  embryo,    t""^"  chorion,   t.  Tba  tiioIUm  mam- 

'  ,  ,  ...  bi»Ba      0.   Tba  imDlolle  hogdm  ntij  to 

prc^reBses,  this  communication  becomes  more    oioHnp.  i.  Tb*  tiiEntoU. 

and  more  contracted,  so  that  in  a, short  time 

the  intestinal  cavity  only  connecta  with  the  blastodermic  vesicle  by  a  contracted 

pedicle;  and  thenceforth,  this  latter  receives  the  name  of  the  umbilical  vesicle, 

and  the  vessels  which  are  distributed  to  its  vascular  layer,  conusting  of  two  veins 
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that  enter,  and  an  artery  ttiat  emerges  from  the  embryo,  are  called  the  ompkafo- 
metenteric  ve»tel».     (Fig.  44.) 

As  the  contractioD  of  the  veDtral  opening  in  the  embryo,  and  the  circatDMrip- 
tion  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  goes  oo,  we  may  observe  at  the  inferior  part  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  just  in  the  region  where  the  bladder  and  rcctnm,  during  the 
earlier  days  of  embryonio  life,  are  confounded  under  the  name  of  cloaca  ;  we 
observe,  I  repeat,  the  int«atinal  parietes  to  form  there  a  slight  elevation.  Now, 
thislittle  tumor  (Fig. 44)graduallye]on- 
K'  gateSjBoastoconBtituteaminuteTesicle, 

which  commniiicafea  by  its  narrow  pe- 
dicle with  the  intestinal  cavity;  this  is 
the  aUantoU,  which  has  been  known  for 
a  long  time  to  exist  in  mammalia,  bat 
which  M.  Coste  waa  one  of  the  first  to 
detect  in  the  human  ovnm.  The  allan- 
tob  is  scarcely  formed  before  it  ia  pro- 
vided both  with  venous  and  arterial 
vessels,  consistiog  of  the  two  umbilical 
arlerie$  and  one  umbilical  vein;  the 
former  arising  from  the  primitive  iliaea, 
the  latter  going  to  the  liver,  as  may  be 
seen  sonwwhat  later. 

This  little  vesicle  passes  through  the 
umbilicus  at  firstalongside  of  the  pedicle 
belonging  to  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and 
Boon  undergoes  a  rapid  development. 
The  growth  of  the  allantois  and  its  ves- 
sels is  so  rapid  that  it  soon  comes  into 
contact  with  the  external  membrane  of 
the  ovnm.  In  some  animals,  the  allan- 
tois comes  into  juxtaposition  by  its  ba»e 
with  only  one  pointof  the  chorion,  and 
becomes  attached  there ;  ifd  then  the  Icrmiual  extronitics  of  the  umbilical  ves- 
sels not  only  reach  this  membrane,  but  even  extend  for  the  most  part  to  the  vll- 
losities  developed  oa  its  external  surface,  and  acquire  there  a  considerable  growth. 
In  others  (see  Figa.  45  and  46),  the  allantois  spreads  out  like  an  umbrella 
around  the  embryo  and  umbilical  Tosicle,  and  applies  itself  to  the  whole  external 
face  of  the  amnios,  as  well  as  to  the  internal  one  of  the  chorion,  then  the  two 
laminiD  ore  fused  into  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  the  allan- 
tois (Fig.  46) ;  though  when  this  view  is  more  critically  examined,  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  altogether  exact,  says  Bischoff,  ae  regards  the  human  speciefl,  for : 
1.  No  one  has  ever  observed  the  least  trace  of  the  allantois,  either  on  the 
internal  face  of  the  chorion,  or  on  the  external  one  of  the  amnios ;  and  as  both 
these  are  perfectly  simple  membranes,  surely  some  ovum  would  have  been 
found  in  which  the  fusion  had  not  be«ome  so  perfect.  2.  The  amnios  never 
has  vessels,  sad  the  chorion  is  equally  devoid  uf  them,  except  at  the  point 
where  the  allantois  is  attached,  and  the  contraiy  should  exist,  as  iq  the  rumi- 
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D  observed  the  eiuho 
Fig.  4d. 


)  it  doBS 


BBDtk  nni]  carnirorS)  if  the  ollaatois  of  wi 
in  those  aniuiaU;  it  is  therefore  pro- 
bable thtit  its  boao  onlj  is  brought  islo 
cuntncl  with  II  uircumscribed  portion  of 
the  cboriun. 

It  u  feTj  dtflicalt  to  decide  upon  this 
qnesdon;  bat  the  chhos  in  which  the 
pOJBtof  inBertioii  of  the  plneeola  is  very 
distant  IVom  that  at  which  the  cord  b 
■tt»ched  to  the  ehorioo,  would  soom  to 
proTO,  that,  in  some  amee  at  least,  the 
allantois  sprcada  uotind  the  entire  cir- 
catnference  of  the  ovum.  Whichever 
a|d&ioD  we  adopt,  the  views  relative  to 
the  vnacukr  rcUtiona  which  become 
eatabliahed  belweeu  the  ohorion  and 
the  bllaotiHs,  romiiin  unchanged. 

The  deToltipoieiit  of  the  allautois  enm- 
plotcs  the  cMBeiilial  parts  of  the  ovum, 
•llJicugli  hy  refercuve  to  Fig.  55,  I'lute 
III,  it  will  now  be  found  i.ooonsiHt:  l,of    ^^'^„' 
the  embryo;  2,  of  a  variable  quantity  of    anna 
lipoid  in  which   it  awiins;  3,  of  the    *^*^ 
UBoiiM,  alrendy  considerably  distendod,     ■-,  Th 
■od  (bnning  a  aheath  to  the  pnrt«  that    ■'^o'" 

mgh  the  vouCral  aperture ;  4,  of  the  umbilie&l  vesicle  situated  between 
1  chorion,  whoso  delicate  pediclo.  with  the  omphHlo-meeontoric 
ll^qMrtainiug  to  it,  however,  atill  communicate  with  the  intestinal  cavity ; 
t,  ue  pedicle  of  the  allantoiB  vesicle  still  charged  with  the  umbilical  vessels; 
6,  the  apaoe  between  the  amnioa  and  chorion,  partly  occupied  by  the  umbilical 
vesicle,  but  pricicipally  filled  with  a  liquid  called  hy  M.  Velpi'au  the  rrtivulateii 
or  the  vilri/orm  Omii/.  according  to  the  degree  of  its  conaistencc ;  and  7,  of  the 
onlDT  envelope,  or  the  chorion.  , 

Tho  phenomena  yet  to  be  studied  have  spoeini  reference  to  the  enlurgemeot 
of  the  oTum,  and  the  development  of  the  embryo ;  but  before  engaging  with 
them,  it  ie  indispensably  nooessary  to  deUiil  the  cliauges  that  occur  daring  the 
fir»t  fortnight  of  gestation  on  the  internal  surfiLce  of  the  womb. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

OF  THE   DECIDUA. 

In  the  secoDd  edition  of  this  work,  after  having  stated  the  opinions  which  have 
heen  successively  advanced,  respecting  the  origin,  nature,  and  mode  of  develop- 
ment of  the  decidua,  I  said,  ^*  1  have  examined,  with  M.  Coste,  several  of  the  pre- 
parations on  which  he  relies  for  the  support  of  his  view,  that  the  decidua  is 
nothing  else  than  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  itself,  which  is  hypertrophied 
by  the  progress  of  gestation ;  unfortunately  the  ovum  in  all  of  them  had  advanced 
to  the  third  month  at  least,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  question  can  only  be 
determined  when  an  opportunity  shall  be  a^orded  of  examining  an  ovum  of  not 
more  than  five  or  six  weeks.  I  am,  therefore,  far  from  having  a  settled  convic- 
tion, though  I  am  willing  to  confess  that  the  last  uterus  examined  by  us  together, 
has  singularly  shaken  my  belief  on  this  point  of  ovology;  and  this,  conjoined 
with  the  descriptions  given  by  Weber  and  Sharpey,  restrains  me  from  speaking 
with  the  same  degree  of  confidence  as  formerly.  I  therefore  think  it  a  question 
requiring  further  examination."     (Page  176,  trans,  of  2d  edition.) 

My  desires  expressed  in  1844  have  been  realized ;  and,  thanks  to  the  kindness 
of  M.  Coste,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  an  admirable  collection 
of  specimens  of  all  ages,  which,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  acknowledging,  have 
not  lefl  the  remotest  doubt  in  my  mind,  at  least  afi  regards  the  principal  fact  I 
therefore  reject  the  more  or  less  ingenious  hypotheses  proposed  hitherto, — hypo- 
theses which^  it  is  true,  were  rendered  very  probable  by  the  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  ova  expelled  by  abortion, — ^and  with  the  sincerest  conviction  of  its 
truth  adopt  the  opinion,  that  the  decidua  is  nothing  else  than  the  hypertrophied 
mucous  membrane .  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  the  good  fortune 
to  see  the  beautiful  preparations  of  the  learned  Professor  of  the  College  of  France, 
I  think  it  proper  to  give  further  on  the  description  and  the  figure  borrowed  from 
the  magnificent  atlas  which  he  is  publishing. 

But,  before  stating  what  I  believe  to  be  proved  in  reference  to  this  interesting 
point,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  exposition  of  the  theory  which  has 
been  generally  received  until  of  latter  time,  as  also  to  endeavor  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  error  of  almost  all  who  have  investigated  this  subject. 

If  an  ovum  which  has  been  expelled  intact,  in  consequence  of  an  abortion 
within  the  first  two  months,  be  examined,  there  will  be  found  to  exist,  outside  of 
the  chorion,  a  sort  of  pouch  with  which  the  ovum  lies  in  contact  by  nearly  four- 
fifths  of  its  external  surface,  whilst  the  villi  of  the  chorion  are  free  and  floating 
in  the  other  fifth. 

This  pouch,  which  Ls  pyriform  in  shape,  like  the  uterine  cavity  upon  which  it 
seems  to  be  moulded,  generally  presents  but  a  single  opening,  situated  at  the 
apex  of  the  cone,  which  it  represents,  and  evidently  corresponding  to  the  orifice 
of  the  neck  of  the  uterus ;  sometimes,  however,  I  have  found  it  perforated  on  at 
least  one  side  at  the  point  corresponding  to  the  opening  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

The  walls  of  this  pouch  are  formed  by  a  membrane  known  to  embryologists  as 
the  decidua.     It  has  two  surfaces,  one  external  and  the  other  internal.     The 
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internal  snr^e  is  smooth,  coyered  with  epithelium,  and  when  examined  with  a 
lens,  presents  small  elevations,  in  form  not  unlike  the  circumvolutions  of  the 
cerebmm,  and  each  furnished  with  several  oval  openings.  The  cavity  limited  by 
this  surface  sometimes  contains  a  muco-albuminous  fluid,  and  in  certain  patholo- 
gical cases,  fluid  or  coagulated  blood,  though  ordinarily  they  do  not  exist  in  it. 

The  external  surface  of  the  decidua  may  be  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
smaller  of  which  is  in  contact  with  the  ovum,  and  surrounds  the  greater  part  of 
its  external  surface;  the  other,  and  by  far  the  largest  portion,  is  entirely  free, 
and  must,  when  the  ovum  was  still  within  the  uterus,  have  been  applied  to  the 
internal  surface  of  the  womb.  This  external  surface  is  very  irregular,  and  thickly 
studded  with  small  and  slender  filaments. 

The  portion  of  this  membrane  in  contact  with  the  ovum,  was  at  first  termed 
the  ovular  d^cidxiaj  and  afterwards,  as  suggestive  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
supposed  to  be  formed,  the  decidua  reflexa  ;  the  other  was 

called  the  uterine  or  parietal  decidua,  on  account  of  its  ^ * 

relation  with  the  wall  of  the  uterus. 

Now,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  membrane  ?  What  is 
the  mode  of  its  formation  ?  At  what  period  is  it  deve- 
loped ?  To  furnish  replies  to  these  questions  the  following 
theory  was  imagined,  which  theoretically  furnishes  quite  a 
good  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 

As  previously  stated,  the  uterus,  like  all  the  other  gcni-  j^  aectioxTor  the  womb 
tal  organs,  becomes  the  seat  of  a  more  active  vitality  imme-  exhibiting  the  decidaa  in 
diately  after  a  fruitful  coition ;  in  consequence  of  which  l^^'J^J^  Tt^^Iiij 
the  blood  flows  there  in  increased  quantity,  occasioning  a  of  the  neek.  b  b.  Orifices 
ooDgestion  and  turgescence  of  tissue,  not  far  removed  from  Thi*li*eS5i*ir*D  ThTcav- 
inflammation.  This  abnormal  excitement  is  always  accom-  itj  of  the  deddaoas  mem- 
panied  by  the  secretion  of  coagulable  lymph,  a  sero-albu-  ^r%ne. 
minous  fluid,  which  soon  fills  up  the  uterine  cavity.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
the  fluid  thickens,  and  its  exterior  particles,  by  becoming  more  consistent,  form 
a  soil  pulpy  membrane,  which  lines  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  womb ; 
thereby  constituting  a  true  sac,  that  is  in  contact  externally  with  the  mucous 
membrane  throughout,  and  is  filled  by  the  uncoi^lated  portion  of  the  fluid. 
From  its  position,  this  pouch  must  evidently  assume  the  shape  of  the  uterine 
cavity  upon  which  indeed  it  seems  to  be  moulded  (Fig.  47). 

The  fecundated  ovule  does  not  reach  the  cavity  of  the  womb  until  alter  the 
lapse  of  eight,  ten,  or  even  twelve  days,  from  the  time  of  fecundation,  but  the 
membrane  just  spoken  of  begins  to  form  much  earlier.  The  consequence  is, 
that  after  the  ovule  has  traversed  the  tube,  it  finds  the  internal  orifice  closed  by 
the  decidua,  and  evidently  can  only  pass  between  it  and  the  uterus  by  pushing 
the  membrane  before  it.  From  this  time,  the  decidua  presents  two  distinct 
layers,  the  most  extensive  of  which  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  except 
at  the  point  occupied  by  the  ovum;  it  is  called  the  external  or  uterine  decidua. 
The  other,  which  is  pressed  inward  by  the  ovule,  and  is  therefore  in  contact 
with  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  its  external  surface,  is  termed,  the  internal  or 
reflexed  decidua,  the  ovular  decidua ,  and  the  epichurion  of  Chauitier. 

These  two  layers  are  at  first  widely  separated  from  each  odber; 
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Fig.  48. 


The  decldaa  after  the  arriTal  of 
the  OTum.  c.  The  external,  or  ute- 
rine decidaa.  b.  b.  The  Internal 
or  reflected  layer,  d.  The  cayity  of 
the  deeldoa.  r.  The  chorion,  e. 
The  amnion.  The  other  references 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  flgnre. 


ovum  increases  in  size,  the  extent  of  the  reflected  deoidua  is  necessarily  aug- 
mented and  the  cavitj  diminished,  so  that  by  the 
fourth  month  the  latter  has  disappeared,  and  the 
parietal  and  ovular  layers  come  in  contact. 

The  ovum  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane  by  a  small  part  of  its 
chorial  villosities  only;  all  the  rest  of  its  external 
surface  being  separated  from  it  by  the  reflexed 
layer,  the  cavity,  and  the  parietal  layer  of  the 
decidua.  All  the  villi  of  the  chorion  which  are 
covered  by  the  decidua,  afler  a  time  become  atro- 
phied and  disappear;  but  those  which  are  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane 
become  greatly  developed,  and  contract  more  or 
less  intimate  connections  with  the  vascular  villi 
belonging  to  the  latter  membrane,  at  the  point 
where  subsequently  the  placenta  will  be  developed. 
We  t<ee  that  thus  far  this  hypothesis  coincides 
very  ingeniously  with  the  appearances  presented  by  ova  which  have  been  ex- 
pelled uninjured  by  abortion.  It  enables  us  to  understand  perfectly  how  that, 
notwithstanding  the  complete  integrity  of  the  decidua,  th^  ovum  is  yet  covered 
by  it  in  but  a  part  of  its  extent. 

Subsequently,  however,  at  the  autopsies  of  women  who  died  in  the  third  or 
fourth  months  of  gestation,  a  membrane  was  discovered  upon  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  placenta,  resembling  precisely  the  parietal  decidua,  and  continuous 
with  it,  without  there  being  any  discoverable  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and 
this  inter-utero-placental  membrane;  so  that  this  uterine  decidua,  which  in 
aborted  ova  was  in  contact  with  but  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  ovum,  was 
found  to  surround  it  completely,  as  the  shell  encloses  the  egg  of  a  bird,  when 
opportunity  offered  for  examining  it  in  siiu  in  the  uterus.^  This  apparent  con- 
tradiction with  the  theory  was  accounted  for  by  the  following  hypothesis. 

The  arrival  of  the  ovule  does  not  at  once  suspend  the  former  secretion  in  the 
uterus;  and  it  continues  to  go  on,  more  particularly  from  the  surface  that  is 
directly  in  relation  with  the  ovum,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  vitality  which 
the  latter  maintains ;  and  the  secreted  matter,  being  precisely  similar  to  that  which 
formed  the  primitive  decidua,  thickens  in  turn,  thereby  constituting  a  layer  of 
plastic  material,  precisely  like  the  first,  between  the  ovum  and  the  womb,  which 
bathes  both  the  chorial  and  the  uterine  villosities;  and  when  this  deposit  finally 
coagulates,  it  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  placental  mass,  the  external 
surface  of  which  is  in  this  manner  necessarily  covered  by  an  albuminous  layer. 
This  lamina  has  been  called  the  secondart/,  or  the  inier-utero-placental  decidua 


1  In  1851, 1  exhibited  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  afterwards  presented  to  M.  Coste, 
who  has  had  it  engraved  in  his  great  Atlas,  an  aborted  ovum  presenting  a  perfect  decidua, 
surrounding  the  ovum  as  the  shell  surrounds  the  egg  of  a  bird.  The  examination  of  thia. 
ovum  revealed  an  arrangement  entirely  similar  to  what  will  be  described  hereafter  from 
specimens  observed  in  the  uterus.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  perfect  aborted  ovum  which 
has  ever  been  studied. 
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(decidua  serotina).  Although  limited  at  first  to  the  external  sur&cc  of  the 
placenta,  it  soon  unites  so  intimately  with  the  uterine  layer  of  the  primitive 
decidua,  that  their  separation  becomes  quite  difficult  at  a  more  advanced 
period. 

According  to  this  view,  the  decidua  serotina  and  the  primitive  decidua  have 
a  common  origin  and  texture,  and  only  difier  as  regards  the  time  of  their  for- 
mation. 

In  adding,  finally,  that  the  decidua  was  by  some  supposed  to  be  destitute  of 
vessels  (anhistous  membrane  of  Velpeau),  whilst  others  considered  it  to  be  per- 
forated and  traversed  by  arteries  and  veins  in  considerable  number,  we  shall 
have  briefly  reviewed  the  most  generally-received  opinions  upon  the  subject. 

With  the  exception  of  some  disagreement  in  regard  to  unimportant  details,  all 
aathors  were  unanimous  as  respects  this  capital  fact,  namely,  that  the  decidua  is 
a  newly-formed  membrane  superadded  to  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  from 
which,  however,  it  is  entirely  distinct.  So  evident,  indeed,  did  this  fact  appear, 
that  for  the  past  ten  years,  no  one,  notwithstanding  the  old  assertions  of  Saba- 
tier,  Mayer,  Seiler^  and  Weber,  could  bring  himself  to  admit  that  the  decidua 
was  only  a  development  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus.  And  even  at 
the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  preparations  of  M.  Coste 
(1842),  who  was  the  first  to  sustain  the  truth  of  this  proposition  in  France,  many 
honest  minds  still  hold  to  the  theory  of  Hunter,  which  I  myself  supported  so 
long.  The  evidence  of  anatomical  demonstration  is  not,  however,  to  be  resisted, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  all  who,  like  myself,  shall  have  studied  the  beautiful  pre- 
parations at  the  College  of  France,  will  be  convinced  of  the  error  of  their  views 

Theory  of  the  Decidua, — The  history  of  the  decidua  is^  at  the  present  time, 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  account  of  those  modifications  of  the  uterine  mu- 
eous  membrane,  the  study  of  which  was  begun  whilst  treating  of  menstruation. 
They  are,  in  fact,  so  intimately  connected,  that  in  order  to  understand  what 
remains  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  at  the  menstrual  period. 

Whilst  the  evolution  of  the  ovarian  vesicle  is  going  on  in  the  ovary,  the  vascu- 
larity of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  is,  as  we  have  stated  (p.  73),  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  highly-congested  vessels  are  discoverable  beneath  the  epithelium. 
The  utricular  glands  also  become  visibly  enlarged.  By  this  development  of  its 
principal  elements,  the  mucous  membrane  is  so  thickened,  that  in  consequence  of 
its  restriction  to  the  small  cavity  of  the  uterus,  it  is  thrown  into  folds  and  cir- 
cumvolutions of  variable  depth,  which  &re  especially  well  marked  at  the  angles, 
and  give  forth  secondary  ramifications  from  the  sides,  so  as  to  occasion  some 
onitbrmity  of  appearance.  This  state  of  turgescence,  and  the  violet  hue  which 
often  accompanies  it,  is  maintained  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  until  the  ovule  is 
discharged ;  it  diminishes  during  the  last  days  of  the  menstrual  epoch,  and  dis- 
appears almost  entirely  some  time  after  the  catamenia  have  ceased. 

But,  if  the  ovule,  before  leaving  the  ovarian  vesicle,  or  during  its  passage 
through  the  tube  towards  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  receive  the  vivifying  influence 
of  the  spermatic  fluid,  the  fecundation  will  maintain  and  increase  the  abnormal 
excitement  of  the  genital  organs,  produced  by  the  simple  development  of  the 
Graafian  vesicle.    Then,  instead  of  subsiding,  the  uterine  muooM  membrane 
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becomes  still  more  turgescent,  and  of  a  deeper  violet  color,  and  the  folds  and 
wrinkles  increase  so  as  to  more  than  fill  the  cavity  of  the  organ.  Its  vessels  are 
engorged  and  distended  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  small  efi'usions,  which  are 
perceptible  beneath  the  epithelium,  and  also  to  produce  ecchymosis^  which  give 
to  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus  a  striking  marbled  appearance. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  turgescence,  the  internal  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  smooth  and  polished,  and  never  presents  the  villous  projections 
described  by  Baer,  neither  is  there  any  fluid  secreted,  nor  any  trace  of  a  newly- 
formed  false  membrane.  The  orifices  of  the  glandular  tubes,  which  are  much 
more  visible  than  in  the  unimpregnated  condition,  are  alone  seen  upon  the  surface. 

For  a  short  time  after  it  has  entered  the  womb,  the  ovule  is  free  from  all  ad- 
hesions, but  soon  becomes  permanently  fixed  at  the  point  where  it  was  arrested 
at  the  outset.  Before  studying  the  means  by  which  at  a  later  period  it  becomes 
adherent  to  a  circumscribed  portion  of  the  uterine  parietes,  let  us  examine  the 
facts,  and  see  what  can  be  learned  respecting  the  youngest  ovules  which  it  has 
been  possible  to  observe  up  to  the  present  moment. 

In  the  beautiful  Atlas  of  M.  Coste,  is  figured  and  described  the  uterus  of  a 
young  primiparous  woman,  who  committed  suicide  about  the  twentieth  or  twenty- 
first  day  of  her  pregnancy,  and  whose  body  was  opened  at  the  Morgue  of  Paris. 
The  size  of  the  organ  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  normal  condition.  A  longi- 
tudinal incision  was  made  through  its  posterior  wall,  after  which  it  was  opened 
and  spread  out,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  whole  extent  of  the  cavity.  The  latter  was 
free  as  in  the  unimpregnated  condition,  and  contained  no  fluid.  The  mucous 
membrane  was,  however,  much  thickened  and  tumefied,  presented  numerous  irre- 
gular folds,  and  was  furnished  throughout  with  a  rich  network  of  vessels.  Not- 
withstanding the  general  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  a  sort  of  soft 
tumor  was  discoverable,  situated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  uterus  between 
the  two  Fallopian  tubes,  as  though  the  membrane  were  thicker  there  than  else- 
where. (See  Plate  II,  Fig.  47.)  Upon  incising  this  elevated  portion,  the  ovum 
was  recognized  by  the  villi  of  its  chorion.  The  internal  orifices  of  the  tubes  and 
of  the  neck  were  free  and  permeable  as  usual. 

Another  woman  was  examined  at  the  Morgue,  who  had  committed  suicide 
about  the  fortieth  day  of  her  pregnancy.  The  uterus,  which  was  much  larger 
than  in  the  preceding  case,  was  incised  longitudinally  on  its  anterior  surface,  and 
so  disposed  as  to  exhibit  the  greatest  possible  extent  of  the  internal  surface. 

As  in  the  foregoing  specimen,  the  mucous  membrane,  which  was  very  vascular 
throughout  and  greatly  hypertrophied,  was  in  some  points  still  more  puffed  up, 
and  furrowed  with  folds  and  wrinkles. 

The  upper  two-thirds  of  the  cavity  were  occupied  by  a  soft,  fluctuating  tumor, 
situated  upon  the  posterior  surface  between  the  two  Fallopian  tubes.  Exter- 
nally, this  tumor  presented  altogether  the  appearance  and  organization  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  remainder  of  the  womb.  The  lower  third  of  the 
cavity  was  free,  so  that  the  cavity  of  the  neck  could  be  entered  without  any  ob- 
stacle presenting.  The  openings  of  the  tubes  were  also  permeable.  An  incision 
upon  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumor  revealed  a  cavity  enclosing  an  ovum. 

The  most  superficial  examination  of  these  two  pieces  convinced  us  :  1 .  That 
the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus  is  lined  by  a  thick,  soft  membrane,  which  pre- 
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sents  Bamerons  wrinkles  and  folds  at  several  points.  2.  That  the  ovum  was 
situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  womb,  and  apparently  lodged  in  a  cavity  per- 
fectly distinct  from  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  organ. 

Now,  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  which  we  are  investigating,  we  shall  have 
to  ascertain,  first,  the  nature  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
as  also  of  those  forming  the  walls  of  the  pouch  which  encloses  the  ovule. 

1.  The  Membrane  lining  the  Uterus  is  simply  the  Mucous  Membrane  in  a  state 
of  Hypertrophy. — When  these  uteri  are  compared  with  the  description  given 
(page  73)  of  the  changes  which  the  organ  undergoes  at  the  menstrual  period,  it 
will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  internal  layers  of  the  uterus  present  in  both 
cases  the  same  physical  properties,  the  former  being,  however,  more  tumefied, 
vascular,  and  folded.  It  will  also  be  seen,  especially  after  the  uterus  has  been 
immersed  in  spirits  and  water,  that  the  numerous  small  openings  are  merely  the 
glandular  apertures  enlarged,  which  are  observable  upon  the  mucous  membrane 
in  the  unimpregnated  condition  (Page  60).  Finally,  the  demonstration  is  com- 
pleted by  the  researches  of  M.  Kobin,  showing  that  this  membrane,  like  that  of 
the  unimpregnated  uterus,  is  composed  of  the  same  anatomical  elements,  that  is 
to  say:  1,  of  fibro-plastic  elements;  2,  of  cellular  tissue  fibres;  3,  of  nucleated 
fibres  in  small  proportion ;  4,  of  an  amorphous  matter  serving  as  a  connecting 
medium ;  5,  of  tubular  glands ;  6,  of  capillary  vessels ;  7,  that  it  is  covered  with 
the  same  kind  of  cylinder-epithelium.  Therefore,  it  can  be  none  other  than  the 
same  membrane  in  a  hypertrophiod  condition. 

2.  The  ovum  is  enclosed  in  a  distinct  cavity,  separated  from  that  of  the  uterus 
by  a  membranous  partition,  which  has  to  be  incised  in  order  to  expose  it.  This 
is  the  membrane  hitherto  described  as  the  decidua  refit^xa;  now  what  is  it?  It 
presents,  throughout,  the  characters  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane;  it  has 
the  same  physiognomy,  the  same  arrangement,  the  same  vascularity,  and  the  same 
glandular  orifices ;  only  there  is  upon  its  most  prominent  portion  a  small  circular 
space,  around  which,  the  vessels  disappear.  This  space,  which  is  whiter,  or  of  a 
lighter  rose  color  than  the  remainder,  is  the  largest  in  the  most  advanced  ovum. 
The  membrane  is  distinctly  continuous  with  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  at  its 
base,  and  the  vessels  traversing  it  are  absolutely  the  same  with  those  which 
nmify  in  the  latter.  Finally,  microscopic  investigations  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
structure  of  the  two  membranes  is  identical.  With  the  same  physical  qualities, 
continuity  of  tissue,  and  identity  of  structure,  the  membrane  surrounding  the 
ovum,  the  decidua  reflexa  of  authors,  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  portion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus. 

If  the  ovum  be  removed  from  the  cavity  which  enclosed  it,  the  bottom  of  the 
latter  is  found  to  be  lined  by  a  membrane  which  is  thickly  sown  with  anfractuosi- 
ties  or  irregular  lacunse  of  various  sizes,  in  which  those  villi  of  the  chorion  were 
engaged  which  subsequently  form  the  placenta.  It  is  the  portion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  to  which  the  fecundated  ovule  adhered  at  the  outset,  and  is  conse- 
quently continuous  with  that  covering  the  parietes. 

Therefore,  the  ovule,  which  upon  entering  the  womb  lies  free  in  the  cavity, 
becomes,  afler  the  lapse  of  a  period  as  yet  unascertained^  enveloped  by  and 
lodged  in  a  sort  of  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  manner  in  which  this  inclusion  of  the  ovale  is  €  ot  of 
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hypothesis;  for,  although  the  ovule  has  been  observed  when  free,  at  the  outset , 
as  also  when  completely  enveloped  after  the  third  week  of  gestation,  observations 
are  wanting  for  the  intermediate  period.  Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  direct  in- 
formation, we  give  the  explanation  proposed  by  M.  Coste,  and,  indeed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  the  phenomenon  could  take  place  otherwise. 

After  traversing  the  Fallopian  tube,  the  ovum  escapes  from  its  internal  orifice, 
and  falls  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  On  account  of  the  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  this  cavity  is  almost  obliterated,  and  the  ovule  is  consequently  sup- 
ported between  two  opposite  points  of  the  hypertrophied  and  softened  membrane. 
Therefore,  it  rarely  progresses  very  far,  and  usually  becomes  fixed  upon  the  fundus 
near  the  middle  of  the  interval  between  the  orifices  of  the  two  tubes. 

Now,  notwithstanding  its  minuteness,  it  is  impossible  that  the  ovum  should  not 
depress  the  softened  tissues  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and  it  soon  excavates,  so 
to  speak,  a  cell  in  their  substance. 

As  the  ovule  increases  in  size,  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  also  pro- 
gresses, especially  at  the  point  where  the  former  is  arrested.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  simultaneous  development,  the  depression  produced  by  the  ovule  in  the 
substance  of  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  deeper,  and  it  is  gradually  buried, 
first  one  quarter  of  it,  then  one-half,  until  at  last  it  is  almost  completely  hidden 
and  enclosed.  (Richard,  Extract  from  the  Lessons  of  M.  Coste.)  In  proportion 
as  it  becomes  more  deeply  buried,  the  edges  of  the  cavity  excavated  by  it  seem 
to  grow  up  around  it,  at  first  to  the  level  of  the  most  projecting  portion,  and  then 
approach  each  other,  so  as  gradually  to  contract  the  opening  by  which  a  com- 
munication is  maintained  with  the  remainder  of  the  uterine  cavity.  The  borders 
of  the  opening  draw  still  nearer,  and  finally  circumscribe  a  minute  orifice,  the 
trace  of  which  remains  for  a  short  time  only,  in  the  form  of  a  central  depression 
or  umbilicus.  The  umbilicus  itself  at  last  disappears,  and  from  this  time  the 
ovum  is  completely  imprisoned  in  a  sort  of  cyst,  whose  walls  are  composed  exclu- 
sively of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  theory,  we  find  m  the  uterus,  five  or  six 
weeks  after  conception,  an  entirely  free  space,  the  ovum  occupying  but  a  portion 
of  the  cavity,  and  a  greatly  hypertrophied  mucous  membrane,  which  at  the  point 
where  the  ovum  is  fixed,  seems  to  fold  upon  itself  in  order  to  embrace  the  latter. 
We  have  now  to  ascertain  what  becomes  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  during 
gestation,  as  also  of  the  two  layers  produced  by  its  folding. 

One  of  these  layers  is  situated  between  the  ovum  and  the  uterus,  at  the  point 
where  the  placenta  will  subsequently  be  developed;  the  other  covers  the  entire 
non-adherent  portion  of  the  ovum.  The  first,  the  intermediate  or  utero-epichoriai 
membrane^  replaces  the  decid\ia  serotina  or  secondary  decidua,  the  inter-utero- 
placental  tissue  of  authors;  the  other,  or  epichorial  m^emhrane,  was  called,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  theory,  the  decidua  rejlexa  or  ovular  decidua.^ 

^  Examine  Plate  II,  engraved  upon  copper,  for  the  details  to  follow.  The  fineness  of  the 
parts  to  be  represented  would  be  very  imperfectly  figured  bj  plates  or  wood-cuts,  distri- 
buted in  the  text  The  three  engravings  are  borrowed  from  the  splendid  Atlas  accompany- 
ing M.  Coste's  History  of  the  Development  of  Organized  Bodies. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  II. 

Fig.  49.  Uterus  at  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  day  of  gestation.  Half  the  natural  size. 

e,  c.  Mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  with  its  rich  vascularization. 

cf.  The  portion  of  mucous  membrane  which  covers  the  ovum. 

X,  The  small  circular  space  around  which  the  vessels  disappear,  and  whose  centre 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  recently-closed  umbilicus. 

tt,  u.  Muscular  structure  of  the  uterus,  exhibiting,  upon  the  cut  surface,  a  multitude 
of  venous  sinuses  in  various  degrees  of  development. 

m,  m.  Muscular  portion  of  the  neck,  distinguished  from  that  of  the  body  by  the  ab- 
sence of  venous  sinuses. 

I.  Vaginal  portion  of  the  neck. 

V,  A  gland  of  Naboth,  greatly  distended. 

9,  q.  The  ovaries.  On  the  one  to  the  right  is  a  highly-developed  corpus  luteum,  g ; 
its  surface  is  very  vascular,  and  on  its  apex  is  perceived  ^,  the  cicatrix  of  the  opening 
through  which  the  ovule  escaped. 

ij  L  Fallopian  tubes. 

p,  p.  Fimbriated  extremities  of  the  tubes. 

Fig.  50.  Is  the  same  specimen  as  the  preceding,  except  that  a  circular  incision  has 
been  made  in  the  portion  of  mucous  membrane  upon  which  the  ovum  is  situated,  and 
the  flap  turned  back,  so  as  to  exhibit  its  deep  or  ovular  surface. 

A.  Section  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  ovum,  exhibiting  its  thickness 
relatively  to  that  which  lines  the  remaining  portion  of  the  womb. 

c^^.  Internal  surface  of  the  flap  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  (decidua  reflexa) 
which  covered  the  ovum. 

<B.  The  ovum,  with  its  surface  thickly  set  with  short  but  considerably-branched 
villi,  which  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  maternal  blood. 

Fig.  51.  The  uterine  mucous  membrane  of  the  specimen  represented  by  Fig.  49, 
divided  on  a  level  with  the  neck,  and  seen  separately.  The  blood  which  distended  its 
vessels  having  escaped,  in  consequence  of  its  immersion  in  spirits  and  water,  the  vas. 
colar  network  which  it  exhibited  has  disappeared,  and  permits  us  to  see  that  its  entire 
surface  is  perforated  with  minute  openings,  which  are  the  glandular  apparatus,  observ- 
able upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  in  the  unimpregnated  condition.  The 
portion  of  mucous  membrane  beneath  which  the  ovum  was  situated,  is  incised  as  in 
the  preceding  figure,  but  the  ovum  is  here  removed,  so  as  to  exhibit  completely  the 
walls  of  the  cavity  which  contained  it. 

/.  The  cell  or  cavity  which  contained  the  ovum,  strewn  with  anfractuosities  and 
irregular  lacunas,  in  which  the  villi  of  the  chorion  were  inserted. 

€f^.  Internal  surface  of  the  flap  of  mucous  membrane  which  covered  the  ovum.  The 
same  lacunae  are  observable  in  it  as  on  the  opposite  surface  f,  but  they  are  smaller, 
lees  numerous,  and  less  pronounced. 
t.  Sections  of  the  venous  sinuses  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus. 
iff  V,  Internal  orifice  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  rendered  visible  in  the  preparation  by 
the  greater  unfolding  of  the  mucous  membrane.  There  is  no  indication  of  their  ever 
having  been  obliterated. 

A.  The  IntermedicUe  or  Utero^ichoricd  Membrane, — If,  after  the  removal  of 
the  ovmn,  the  cavity  which  it  occupied  be  examined  during  the  first  month,  or 
the  first  half  of  the  second,  a  multitude  of  irregular  grooves  or  lacunae,  of  variable 
size  and  depth,  in  which  the  villi  of  the  chorion  were  engaged  (see  PI.  II,  Fig. 
51),  will  be  perceived  upon  the  mucous  membrane  which  forms  its  bottom. 
These  lacunae,  into  which  smaller  ones  enter,  and  which  are  so  numerous  as  to 
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give  to  this  portion  of  the  membrane  the  appearance  of  an  areolar,  erectile  tissue, 
are  supposed  by  31.  Coste  to  be  produced  by  the  wearing  away,  or  corrosion  of  the 
vessels,  which  are  more  hypertrophied  at  this  point  than  elsewhere,  by  the  in- 
vading growth  of  the  chorion ;  so  that  the  lacunae,  by  communicating  directly  in 
this  way  with  the  subjacent  uterine  sinuses,  permit  the  maternal  blood  to  flow 
into  the  cavity  occupied  by  the  ovum,  and  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  villi 
of  the  chorion.* 

The  presence  of  the  ovum  determines  at  this  point  a  considerable  hypertrophy 
of  all  the  elements  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  corresponding  villi  of  the 
chorion  also  become  greatly  developed^  and  all  together  constitute  at  a  rather 
later  period  the  mass  of  the  placenta.    .(See  Placenta.) 

B.  The  epichorial  membrane  presents  very  different  appearances  according  to 
the  period  at  which  it  is  examined.  Shortly  after  its  formation  is  completed, 
that  is  to  say,  after  the  umbilicus  is  obliterated,  it  differs  in  no  respect  from  the 
parietal  mucous  membrane :  its  uterine  surface  has  the  same  color,  the  same 
thickness,  the  same  profuse  supply  of  vessels,  and  is  perforated  in  like  manner 
with  numerous  glandular  orifices.  Its  ovular  surface  presents  at  the  same  period 
irregular  cavities  or  hicunsB  of  variable  depth,  resembling  precisely  those  described 
as  belonging  to  the  inter-utero-placental  layer,  and  which  are  penetrated  in  like 
manner  by  the  villi  of  the  portion  of  the  chorion  covering  the  ovum.  (See  PI.  II, 
Figs.  51  and  52.)  But,  as  the  ovum  enlarges,  it  elevates  and  extends  it,  until 
about  the  end  of  the  first  month,  when  commencing  atrophy  is  observed  at  its 
centre,  in  consequence  of  which  its  vessels  and  glands  disappear,  and  the  whole  of 
this  portion  of  the  membrane  gradually  loses  its  thickness.  (See  PI.  11,  Fig  49.) 
The  result  is,  that  either  in  consequence  of  the  distension  which  it  undergoes,  or 
of  the  pressure  exerted  upon  its  most  prominent  portion  through  the  growth  of 
the  ovum^  a  small  but  graduidly  enlarging  circular  space,  deprived  of  vessels^ 
appears  in  its  centre,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  surface  presents  the  same  vas- 
cularity as  the  parietal  mucous  membrane.  This  central  portion  becomes  very 
thin,  even  at  periods  when  the  circumference  of  the  membrane  preserves  a  con- 
siderable thickness. 

The  obliteration  of  the  vessels  and  the  atrophy  of  the  glandules  progress 
from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference,  so  that  by  the  third  month,  the  epi- 

1  M.  Coste  has  several  times  witnessed  the  ovum  swimming,  as  it  were,  in  a  pool  of  fluid 
blood.  New  researches  are  needed  to  show  whether  this  be  a  normal  condition,  or  the  result 
of  an  accidental  hemorrhage. 

When  we  consider  that  the  entire  ovular  surface  of  the  epichorion  presented  the  same  irre- 
gular lacunae,  they  maybe  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  development  of  the  villi 
of  the  chorion,  which  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  do  the  roots  of  a 
tree  into  the  earth,  and  leave  the  place  which  they  occupied  empty,  after  the  ovum  is  ex- 
tracted. That  this  areolar  appearance  is  better  marked  upon  the  intcr-utero- placental  mucous 
membrane,  is  due  to  the  much  greater  development  of  the  villous  tufts  of  the  chorion  there 
than  elsewhere,  and  which  occupy  a  larger  space  in  consequence. 

There  would  be,  therefore,  no  eroded  maternal  vessels  ;  as  regards  the  blood  surrounding 
the  ovum,  I  am  better  satisfied  with  supposing  that,  if  the  condition  be  a  normal  one,  the 
congested  state  of  the  uterine  vessels  is  greatest  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  ovule,  and 
may  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  an  exhalation  of  blood,  which  does  not  take  place 
from  the  remainder  of  the  parietal  mucous  membrane. 
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ehorial  membraDe  differs  so  materially  from  the  parietal  mucoiLs  membrane  that, 
except  at  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  points  where  the  two  become  continuous,  the 
glandular  orifices  and  vessels  are  no  longer  discoverable. 

The  lacunae  described  as  existing  upon  the  ovular  surface,  are  still  further 
e&ced  by  the  atrophy,  and  as  the  villi  of  the  chorion,  which  were  inserted  into 
them,  can  no  longer  derive  thence  the  means  of  nutrition,  they  become  useless 
and  atrophied  in  like  manner. 

As  the  development  of  the  ovum  progresses,  it  tends  naturally  to  encroach  upon 
the  cavity  of  the  womb,  and  consequently  to  bring  the  epichorion  and  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane  nearer  together,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  third  month,  the  two 
are  in  contact.  At  a  rather  later  period,  they  become  so  adherent  as  to  be  se])u- 
rated  with  difficulty. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  when  thus  deprived  of  its  vascular  elements, 
the  ovular  portion  of  the  membrane  can  no  longer  accommodate  itself  to  the  dis- 
tension produced  by  the  ovum,  otherwise  than  by  a  progressive  thinning  of  the 
membrane,  and  that  its  extreme  delicacy  in  advanced  ovums,  or  at  maturity,  is 
to  be  thus  accounted  for.  It  is  found,  however,  even  after  labor,  adhering  eithc  r 
to  the  chorion  or  to  the  parietal  mucous  membrane. 

C.  The  uterine  mucoris  membrane  retains  the  characters  already  described 
nntil  towards  the  end  of  the  second  month ;  but  from  this  time  it  begins  to  grow 
thinner,  and  its  numerous  and  deep  folds  are  gradually  effaced.  This  first  period 
of  degeneration  progresses,  however,  very  slowly,  for  at  the  third  mouth,  the 
state  of  the  membrane  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  at  the  menstrual  periods. 
(Richard.   Tikesis.) 

From  the  fourth  month,  it  begins  to  lose  the  marks  of  energetic  vitality  which 
had  characterized  it  hitherto,  and  its  external  appearance  (perforation  and  yn^- 
eularity)  is  altered ;  it  becomes  atrophied  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  be  reduced  by 
the  seventh  month  to  the  one-twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  still 
thinner  at  the  termination  of  pregnancy.  Though  inseparable  at  the  outset  from 
the  subjacent  tissue,  it  is  now,  in  a  measure,  an  independent  membrane,  and  may 
be  isolated  and  detached  in  strips  of  considerable  size.  This  ready  separation  is 
due,  according  to  M.  Robin,  to  the  commencing  development  between  it  and  the 
muscular  tissue  of  a  new  membrane,  which  is  at  first  soft,  downy,  and  homo- 
geneous, the  first  trace,  in  fact,  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  is  to  replace  the 
decidua  that  falhi  after  labor.  It  thickens  gradually  during  the  latter  half  of 
gestation,  and  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  whose  muscular  fibres  are 
not  therefore  left  exposed  by  the  complete  decollation  and  expulsion  of  the  uterine 
decidua,  which  takes  place  after  labor.  New  researches  are  required  to  substan- 
tiate this  opinion  of  M.  Robin. 

After  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  decidua,  which  is  thrown  off  in  connection 
with  the  chorion, may  still  be  divided  into  two  layers  (uterine  decidua  and  decidua 
reflexa).  It  has  a  reddbh-gray  and  areolar  appearance,  and  an  irregidar  surface : 
it  is,  besides,  quite  soft  and  easily  torn,  and  although  the  vessels  which  traversed 
it  whilst  attached  to  the  uterus  are  for  the  most  part  obliterated  and  atrophied, 
some  of  them  are  occasionally  found  still  filled  with  blood.  The  villi  of  the 
chorion  become  fibrous  and  non-vascular,  are  found  inserted  in  its  tissue,  being 
especially  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  placenta. 
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The  inter-utero-placental  mucous  membrane  is  detached  and  expelled  with  the 
placenta,  of  which  it  forms  a  part  (maternal  placenta).  It  is  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  thick  on  the  external  surface  of  the  cotyledons,  though  the  prolonga- 
tions which  it  sends  in  between  them  are  much  thinner.  At  the  circumference 
of  the  placenta,  it  is  evidently  continuous  with  the  ovular  and  uterine  decidual. 

This  sort  of  maternal  placenta  is  traversed  by  numerous  vessels,  which  accom- 
pany the  prolongations  sent  in  by  it  between  the  cotyledons  (remains  of  the 
utero-placental  vessels).     (See  Placenta,) 

From  the  details  into  which  we  have  entered,  it  is  evident, 

1.  That  excepting  the  membranes  proper  of  the  ovum,  the  amnion  and  chorion^ 
the  uterus  contains  none  other  than  its  own  mucous  membrane ; 

2.  That  at  the  moment  when  the  ovule  enters  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  this 
membrane  has  throughout  a  thickness  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  that  which 
it  possesses  at  the  menstrual  period; 

3.  That  this  abnormal  thickness  is  wholly  due  to  the  hypertrophy  of  its  con- 
stituent elements,  and  especially  of  the  fibro-plastic  element,  as  proved  by  M. 
Robin; 

4.  That  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  ovule,  the  vitality  of  the  uterus 
seems  to  be  concentrated,  in  a  great  measure,  at  that  point  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane where  the  ovule  is  arrested; 

5.  That  as  a  consequence  of  this  concentration  of  the  vital  forces,  the  point 
mentioned  of  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  thickened,  grows  up  around  the 
ovule,  investing  it  with  a  circular  ring,  which  soon  encloses  it  completely; 

6.  That  from  this  moment  the  ovule  is  separated  from  the  uterine  tissue  by 
the  utero-epichorial  mucous  membrane,  and  from  the  remainder  of  the  uterine 
cavity  by  the  epichorial  mttcous  membrane ; 

7.  That,  after  the  first  month,  the  epichorial  mucous  membrane  becomes  atro- 
phied from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference,  loses  its  vascularity  and  glan- 
dular openings,  and  then  alone  merits  the  title  of  anhistous  membrane,  given  by 
M.  Velpeau  to  the  entire  decidua; 

8.  That  this  atrophy  involves  that  of  the  corresponding  villi  of  the  chorion, 
whilst  those  which  are  in  relation  with  the  utero-epichorial  mucous  membrane 
become,  like  the  latter,  considerably  developed,  and  subsequently  form  the 
placenta ; 

9.  That,  from  the  fourth  month,  the  parietal  mucous  membrane  begins  to 
degenerate,  growing  gradually  thinner,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the 
fibro-plastic  tissue,  and  of  the  obliteration  by  atrophy  of  its  vessels  and  glands; 

10.  Finally,  that  a  new  mucous  membrane  is  formed,  by  which  the  old  one  is 
removed  farther  and  farther  from  the  muscular  tissue  to  which  it  adhered  so 
closely  at  the  outset,  and  that  after  labor  it  is  completely  detached  and  expelled 
with  the  ovum. 

This  exfoliation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  afler  parturition  is 
explained,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  formation  of  a  new  mucous  membrane;  but 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  understand  how  it  should  occur  in  abortions  during 
the  early  months,  when  the  adhesion  between  the  mucous  and  muscular  tissues 
i.s  so  very  firm.  It  is  true,  that  the  exfoliated  decidua  is  much  thinner  than  that 
wliich  may  be  observed  still  adhering  to  the  uterus  at  the  same  period,  and  that 
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we  may  suppose  a  part  odIj  of  the  parietal  membrane  to  have  been  detached. 
But  does  this  supposition  render  the  fact  any  more  intelligible?  especially,  does 
it  explain  why  the  utero-epichorial  mucous  membrane,  with  which  the  villi  of 
the  chorion  have  already  contracted  such  intimate  connections,  is  almost  never 
thrown  off  with  the  ovum  in  abortions  ?  These  difficult  points  evidently  require 
that  new  researches  should  be  instituted  for  their  elucidation. 


CHAPTER   III. 

MODIFICATIONS   OF  THE   HUMAN   OVUM. 

(from  TBI  DIVBLOPMENT  OF  THB  ALLANT0I8  UNTIL  THE  IND  OF  0B8TATI0N.) 

Bt  the  details  already  given,  we  have  shown  that  the  human  ovum,  after  the 
allantois  has  been  developed,  consists  of  the  embryo,  the  two  vesicles  which 
emanate  from  it,  and  the  enveloping  membranes,  that  are  destined  to  protect  it, 
and  to  establish  with  the  mother  the  relations  necessary  to  its  existence.  The 
modifications  these  different  parts  undergo,  from  the  early  weeks  of  intra-uterine 
life  down  to  the  end  of  gestation,  still  claim  our  attention;  and  we  shall  com- 
mence the  description  by  examining  the  appendages  of  the  foetus. 

ARTICLE  I. 

OF   THE   F(ETAL   APPENDAGES. 

These  comprise  the  aUantoisj  the  umbilical  vesicle,  the  amnion,  and  the 
chorion, 

§  1.  Of  THE  Allantoid  Vesicle. 

The  little  pyriform  vesicle  we  have  denominated  the  allantois,  is  observed, 
about  the  tenth  day,  to  spring  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
taking  on  a  rapid  growth  it  soon  becomes  applied  by  its  base  to  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  chorion.  The  terminal  branches  of  the  two  umbilical  arteries  and 
vein,  as  previously  stated,  ramify  on  the  walls  of  this  vesicle ;  and  hence  the 
urachus,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  pedicle  of  the  allantois,  is  accompanied  in 
its  course  by  three  bloodvessels  (see  Fig.  59,  PI.  III.),  two  of  which  (t  i)  are 
arterial,  coming  from  the  iliacs,  and  called  the  umbilical  arteries.  They  run  to 
the  chorion,  where  they  ramify,  and  ultimately  reach  the  villi  that  form  the  foetal 
placenta.     The  third  trunk  is  venous,  and  is  known  as  the  umbilical  vein. 

The  umbilical  vein  J  leaves  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  at  the  point  /,  and 
soon  after  receives  the  contents  of  the  vena  cava  inferior  k;  it  then  traverses  the 
nnder  surface  of  the  liver  m,  to  which  it  sends  a  copious  vascular  supply,  and, 
before  passing  this  organ,  receives  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vein  at  the  point  o ; 
then,  after  leaving  the  liver,  it  gains  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  between  the 
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walls  of  this  cavity  and  the  intestinal  fold  £ ;  next,  by  turning  abruptly  towards 
the  umbilical  cord,  it  gets  to  the  left  side  of  the  urachus,  and  accompanies  the 
latter  to  the  chorion,  where  it  follows  the  umbilical  arteries  into  the  villosities. 

After  the  earliest  periods  of  development  are  over,  there  is  but  a  single  umbi- 
lical vein  left,  although,  during  the  first  part  of  the  embryonic  existence  two  are 
met  with,  one  upon  each  side  of  the  urachus  (and  consequently  one  for  each 
umbilical  artery).  That  on  the  right  side  becomes  effaced,  but  its  traces  may 
still  be  found  at  the  thirtieth  or  even  the  fortieth  day;  indeed,  some  such  existed 
and  were  perceptible  on  the  embryo  I  am  now  describing. 

When  the  umbilical  vein  has  actually  passed  the  liver,  it  gives  off  no  branches 
whatever,  in  its  course  along  the  urachus,  nor  does  it  divide  and  subdivide  until 
it  reaches  the  chorion.  But,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  gestation,  when  the  two 
exist,  they  arc  observed  to  spread  over  the  walls  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  in 
the  form  of  a  large  vascular  plexus,  extending  as  far  as  the  vertebral  column ; 
however,  this  new  apparatus  soon  vanishes  and  leaves  no  vestige  of  its  former 
existence. 

The  body  of  the  allantoid  vesicle  disappears  very  rapidly,  and  scarcely  a  trace 
of  it  can  possibly  be  found  afler  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  from  its  first  appearance. 
In  fact,  nothing  more  is  seen  than  a  cord  of  variable  length,  extending  from  the 
embryo  to  the  chorion,  and  having  the  umbilical  vessels  enclosed  within  it.  This 
likewise  becomes  gradually  atrophied  in  such  a  way  as  to  disappear  altogether  in 
the  substance  of  the  umbilieal  cord;  nevertheless,  a  portion  of  it  still  persists  in 
the^bdominal  cavity  of  the  embryo,  forming  there  the  cord  subsequently  known 
as  the  urachus;  and  just  as  this  latter  terminates  in  the  rectum,  it  exhibits  a 
small  swelling  which  is  afterwards  converted  into  the  urinary  bladder.  We  may* 
remark,  in  anticipation,  that  this  rudimentary  bladder  communicates  with  the 
rectum,  and  constitutes  there  that  transitory  cloaca,  whose  existence  in  the 
human  species  may  be  positively  verified  by  direct  observation.  It  is  this  early 
disappearance  of  the  allantois  which  has  induced  some  ovologists  to  doubt  its 
existence  in  the  human  race.  It  is  exclusively  destined  to  bring  the  embryonic 
vessels  into  contact  with  the  external  membrane  of  the  ovum,  whence  they  are 
soon  placed  in  their  proper  relation  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  womb. 

§  2.  Of  the  Umbilical  Vesicle. 

This  vesicle  is  formed  exclusively  by  the  internal  or  mucous  layer  of  the  blasto- 
derm ;  at  first,  it  is  very  voluminous,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
ovum,  and  communicating  so  freely  with  the  intestinal  cavity  as  to  form  with  it 
apparently  but  a  single  vesicle.  But  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  ventral 
opening  serves  to  separate  the  two,  as  we  have  already  demonstrated,  leaving 
only  a  pellicle  of  variable  thickness,  according  to  the  size  of  this  aperture. 

The  umbilical  vesicle  contains  a  yellowish-white  liquid,  in  which  numerous 
granules  and  some  few  globules  are  seen  floating.  It  seems  to  be  formed  of  two 
laminas,  one  being  an  external  or  vascular,  and  the  other  an  internal  or  mucous 
layer.  As  the  amnion  becomes  developed,  the  vesicle  is  crowded  by  this  mem- 
brane, and  is  then  found  placed  between  the  external  face  of  the  latter  and  the 
internal  surface  of  the  chorion. 

In  consequence  of  the  development  of  the  allantois,  the  umbilical  vesicle  loses 
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mach  of  its  importauce  in  the  human  species,  as  it  so  soon  becomes  an  organ  of 
little  value  either  to  the  growth  of  the  ovum  or  the  embryo :  and  furthermore,  it 
dwindles  away  speedily ;  thus,  during  the  first  three  weeks,  it  is  as  large  as  an 
ordinary  pea,  but  after  the  fourth,  it  begins  to  collapse  and  diminish  in  size,  and 
at  six  weeks  subsequent  to  the  conception,  it  does  not  exceed  a  coriander  seed  in 
balk;  then  it  remains  stationary  for  a  time,  not  disappearing  altogether  until 
towards  the  fourth  month.  I  have  observed  it  several  times  of  latter  years  on 
ova  of  three  to  three  and  a  half  months,  in  which  it  generally  still  retained  the 
volume  and  shape  of  a  small  lentil,  being  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  having  its 
surface  wrinkled.  However,  I  may  remark,  that  its  size  appeared  very  variable 
in  several  ova  of  the  same  age. 

In  proportion  as  the  umbilical  vesicle  becomes  atrophied,  it  is  removed  further 
and  further  from  the  trunk  of  the  embryo,  in  consequence  of  the  development  of 
the  amnion,  and  its  pedicle  is  also  elongated  in  a  marked  manner ;  thus,  the  latter 
is  from  two  to  six  lines  in  length,  being  continuous  at  one  end  with  the  intestine, 
and  at  the  other  with  the  vesicle  by  a  kind  of  an  infundibuliform  expansion. 
The  pedicle  is  apparently  separated  into  two  portions  by  the  amnios,  before  the 
abdominal  walls  are  completely  closed  up ;  one  part  lying  between  the  spine,  or 
rather  the  intestine,  and  the  spot  afterwards  occupied  by  the  umbilicus,  while  the 
other  remains  exterior  to  the  abdomen.  This  pedicle  is  traversed  by  a  small 
canal  for  the  first  five  or  six  weeks  of  its  existence,  and  through  it  the  fluid  in 
the  vesicle  may  be  pressed  back  into  the  intestine,  but  it  is  obliterated  af^er  that 
period.  About  the  same  time,  also,  it  becomes  more  and  more  deliciite,  and  often 
raptures  from  its  great  elongation ;  and  its  umbilical  portion  being  lost  in  the 
cord,  can  no  longer  be  traced  into  the  abdomen.  When  broken,  the  vesicle  may 
be  found  more  or  less  removed  from  the  root  of  the  cord,  and  lying  between  the 
chorion  and  amnion. 

The  umbilical  vesicle  has  a  rich  vascular  apparatus,  the  blood  of  which  is 
carried  to  and  from  the  embryo  by  the  intervention  of  two  trunks,  one  venous, 
the  other  arterial ;  both,  however,  accompany  the  pedicle,  and  form  a  constituent 
part  of  it.  The  first,  n  (see  Fig.  59,  PI.  HI),  called  the  omphalo-me&enteric 
cein,  enters  the  abdomen,  winds  around  the  duodenum,  and  then  opens  into  the 
umbilical  vein  at  the  point  o,  just  as  the  latter  is  emerging  from  the  liver.  As 
it  passes  the  duodenum,  branches  are  given  ofif  to  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  when  it  discharges  into  the  umbilical  vein,  it  sends  a  voluminous  trunk  to 
the  liver.  That  portion  which  furnishes  the  branches  just  described,  persists  in 
the  adult  under  the  name  of  the  ventral  or  hepatic-portal  veiny  whilst  all  the 
rest  will  disappear  with  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  its  pedicle. 

The  arterial  trunk  p,  accompanying  the  pedicle,  has  been  designated  as  the 
omphalo-mesenteric  artery.  Arising  from  the  aorta,  it  gains  the  summit  of  the 
intestinal  convolution,  and  gives  off  branches  to  the  mesentery  and  to  the  intes- 
tine itself;  then  it  reaches  the  pedicle,  and  follows  the  latter  to  the  umbilical 
vesicle,  upon  which  it  ultimately  ramifies.  The  part  that  supplies  the  mesentery 
is  converted  in  the  adult  into  a  mesenteric  artery,  all  the  rest  being  efl*aced. 
From  all  which,  it  appears  that  the  vascular  system  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  re- 
presents the  primitive  circulation  in  the  embryo,  corresponding  in  "^  "^n- 
guiferous  apparatus  of  the  yolk  of  fowls.  Of  coarse,  tliose  v« 
atrophied  with  the  organ  to  which  they  belong. 
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Tbe  umbilical  vesicle  seems  to  be  intended  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  the  fluid 
designed  to  nourish  the  foetus  during  the  first  weeks  of  intra-uterine  existence. 

§  3.  Op  the  Amnion. 

The  most  internal  membrane  of  the  ovum,  or  the  amnion,  is  formed  by  the 
inner  lamina  of  the  fold,  or  the  cephalic  and  caudal  hoods  which  constituted  the 
external  serous  layer  of  the  blastoderm  surrounding  the  embryo.  Being  con- 
tinuous, as  we  have  shown,  with  the  margins  of  the  ventral  opening,  it  seems  at 
first  to  be  attached  by  its  middle  part  to  the  skin  on  the  dorsal  region. 

The  internal  amniotic  surface  subsequently  exhales  a  liquid  into  its  cavity,  in 
which  the  embryo  swims  freely ;  hence  the  amnios  constitutes  a  little  sac  around 
the  foetus,  having  smooth  and  transparent  walls.  Its  inner  surface  is  bathed  by 
the  liquid  enclosed  in  the  cavity,  whilst  its  external  one  is  separated  from  the 
chorion  by  a  space  of  variable  size,  which  is  likewise  filled  with  a  fluid. 

Originally,  this  membrane  was  not  concentric  with  the  chorion ;  but  in  pro- 
portion as  the  development  advances  it  presses  back  the  exterior  liquid  more  and 
more,  thereby  condensing  it,  and  finally  comes  in  contact  with  the  external  enve- 
lope of  the  ovum.  Now,  since  it  adheres  to  the  periphery  of  the  umbilical  open- 
ing, it  must  furnish,  by  such  an  extension,  a  sort  of  membranous  sheath  to  the 
pedicles  of  the  allantoid  and  the  umbilical  vesicles,  as  well  as  to  their  accom- 
panying vessels,  surrounding  them  throughout  their  course  from  the  umbilicus 
to  the  chorion ;  and  all  the  parts  thus  enclosed  constitute  what  is  called  the 
umbilical  cord;  whence  it  follows  that  the  abdominal  cavity  itself  must  be  in 
connection  with  the  canal  represented  by  this  cord,  and  consequently  that  the 
foetal  appendages  may  communicate  with  it  through  the  route  thus  opened  to 
them.  It  is  thus  that  the  pedicle  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  becomes  united  to  the 
ileo-coecal  fold  of  intestine,  whilst  the  allantois  connects  with  the  rectum  by  the 
intervention  of  the  urachus. 

As  we  have  just  stated,  the  amnios  is  separated  from  the  chorion  during  the 
earlier  weeks  by  a. space  filled  with  fluid,  which  space  is  larger  in  proportion  as 
the  ovum  is  the  more  recent.  This  extra>amniotic  liquid  forms  a  gelatinous  or 
albuminous  mass,  of  a  weblike  arrangement,  and  having  the  umbilical  vesicle  in 
its  midst.  The  mass  becomes  more  and  more  compact  by  pressure  of  the  amnion, 
which  has  a  constant  tendency  to  approach  the  chorion,  thus  acquiring  the  aspect 
of  a  membrane  (the  membrana  media  of  Bischoff'),  which  is  situated  between 
the  chorion  and  the  amnion,  where,  says  this  author,  it  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished towards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  as  a  gelatinous,  though  continuous  mem- 
brane. Wagner,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  this  mass  as  resembling  the  inter- 
muscular cellular  tissue;  and  M.  Velpeau  has  given  it  the  name  of  the  vitriform 
or  reticulated  body ;  but  he  is  certainly  wrong  in  considering  it  as  analogous 
with  the  allantois. 

The  amnion  undergoes  no  important  change  during  the  ulterior  development 
of  the  ovum,  nor  does  its  texture.  Of  course,  it  would  be  more  firm  and  con- 
sistent, acquiring  by  time  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  serous  membranes, 
although  it  neither  encloses  nor  possesses  vessels  at  any  period.  Nevertheless, 
says  Duges,  it  probably  has  some  openings,  which  permit  the  waters,  exhaled  by 
the  uterine  capillaries,  and  received  by  the  vessels  of  the  decidua  and  the  villi 
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of  the  cborion,  to  be  diffused  around  the  foetus ;  but  this  perspiration  of  the 
Kqnids  secreted  by  the  internal  uterine  surface,  may  very  possibly  be  a  simple 
phenomenon  of  endosmosis. 

§  4.  Waters  of  the  Amnion. 

The  amniotic  cavity  is  filled  with  a  liquid,  in  which  the  foetus  is  immersed. 
At  the  commencement  of  pregnancy,  this  fluid  is  of'  slight  density,  and  more  or 
less  transparent  and  limpid,  but  towards  term  it  becomes  viscid,  unctuous,  and 
more  oonsistent  than  pure  water ;  sometimes  it  is  as  clear  as  serum ;  at  others,  is 
of  a  light  yellow  or  greenish  color.  It  frequently  becomes  lactescent,  turbid,  and 
interspersed  with  yellowish-gray,  or  even  black  albuminous  flakes ;  again,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  it  is  strongly  tinged  with  yellow,  when  the  membranes  are  ruptured, 
from  the  admixture  of  a  quantity  of  meconium ;  it  exhales  a  disagreeable  odor, 
analogooB  to  that  of  the  spermatic  fluid,  and  its  taste  is  slightly  saline. 

The  quantity  of  the  amniotic  fluid  varies  greatly;  thus,  in  the  early  months 
it  is,  relatively  to  the  foetus,  more  abundant,  in  proportion  as  the  embryo  is 
younger.  lUolan  found  four  ounces  in  an  ovum  containing  a  foetus  of  the  size 
of  an  ant.  The  weight  of  the  foetus  and  that  of  the  fluid  at  the  middle  of  ges- 
tation, are  very  nearly  equal.  Again,  dating  from  this  period,  the  difference  is 
generally  in  favor  of  the  foetus,  and  the  weight  of  the  latter  at  term  is  four  or 
five  times  greater  than  the  waters,  which  seldom  exceed  a  pound  or  a  pound  and 
a  quarter;  consequently,  if  the  assertion  is  true,  that  the  waters  augment  in  their 
absolute  quantity  until  term,  it  is  equally  so  to  say  they  increase  relatively  to  the 
foetus  in  the  first,  and  diminish  in  the  second  half  of  pregnancy.  In  fact,  the 
variations  in  this  respect  are  infinite,  even  at  the  time  of  the  accouchement. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Yauquelin,  100  parts  of  amniotic  liquor  consist : 
of  water  98*8 ;  of  albumen,  hydrochlorate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  lime, 
1*2.  The  interesting  question  now  arises,  What  is  the  source  of  the  amniotic 
fluid  ?  Some  assert  that  it  comes  from  the  mother ;  others,  that  it  is  produced 
by  the  foetus.  Chaussier,  Meckel,  and  Beclard,  adopting  an  intermediate  opinion, 
8i^>poBe  that  its  secretion  takes  place  simultaneously  from  the  female  and  her 
product. 

Eveiything  proves,  says  M.  Velpeau,  that  the  liquor  amnii  itf  the  result  of  a 
transudation  or  of  a  simple  exhalation,  like  the  serum  of  the  pleura,  pericardium, 
Ac.,  and  that  this  process  requires  no  particular  canals  for  its  accomplishment, 
being  a  phenomenon  of  pure  vital  imbibition. 

According  to  Burdach,  the  amniotic  waters  cannot  be  secreted  by  the  foetus, 
because  they  exist  prior  to  its  formation,^  and  therefore  they  must  be  exclusively 
furnished  by  the  internal  uterine  surface,  and  reach  the  cavity  of  the  amnios  by 
traversing  its  walls.  We  also  believe,  that  the  greater  part  of  this  liquid  comes 
from  the  mother's  organs ;  yet  we  must  add  that  it  also  contains  certain  products. 
secreted  by  the  foetus :  for  instance,  it  is  frequently  colored  by  some  meconium, 
and  besides,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  urine  may  be  discharged  into  the  amniotic 
cavity  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy.  A  few  incontestable  facts  prove 
that  such  an  evacuation  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  foetal  life ;  thus,  Bil- 

'  It  19  only  necessary  to  recall  oar  remarlu  ob  the  deyelopment  of  the  amnios  to  refute 
this  opinion. 
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lard  and  T.  W.  King  record  having  seen  cases  of  ruptured  bladder,  resulting 
from  imperforation  of  the  urethra;  and  further,  Desormeaux  and  P.  Dubois  have 
observed  an  obliteration  of  this  canal  in  two  stillborn  children,  which  had  given 
rise  to  an  enormous  distension  of  the  bladder,  ureters,  and  both  kidneys ;  indeed, 
the  latter  were  found  transformed  into  two  multilocular  cysts.  Similar  facts  have 
been  presented  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  by  MM.  Depaul  and  Moreau. 

According  to  some  authors,  the  principal  use  of  these  waters  is  to  contribute 
to  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus,  during,  at  least,  a  great  part  of  gestation.  (See 
Nutrition  of  the  Fcetus.)  However  this  may  be,  the  waters  of  the  amnios  serve 
during  pregnancy  to  maintain  the  insulation  of  the  external  foetal  parts  before  the 
skin  becomes  covered  with  the  sebaceous  coat  hereafter  to  be  described ;  to  pro- 
mote the  active  movements  of  the  foetus  and  its  development,  both  of  which 
would  have  been  greatly  incommoded  without  this  intervention,  by  the  pressure 
of  the  uterine  walls ;  to  protect  the  foetus  from  all  external  violence,  and  to  afford 
it  the  means  of  conforming  to  the  laws  of  gravity.  They  likewise  favor  a  uniform 
expansion  of  the  womb,  and  remove  all  pressure  from  the  umbilical  cord,  thus 
assuring  the  integrity  of  the  foeto-placental  circulation  both  during  pregnancy 
and  labor.  In  the  latter,  they  seem  destined  to  guard  the  child  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  uterine  contractions,  which,  without  them,  would  certainly  compro- 
mise its  existence;  to  aid  in  forming  the  amniotic  bag,  the  engagement  of  which 
renders  the  dilatation  of  the  neck  more  uniform  and  easy ;  to  lubricate  the  pelvic 
canal,  and  thus  facilitate  the  descent  of  the  foetus;  and  lastly,  they  render  ma- 
nipulations of  every  kind  less  difficult  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

§  5.  Op  the  Chorion. 

The  chorion  is  the  most  external  envelope  of  the  ovum.  Writers  are  by  no 
means  unanimous  in  their  views  as  to  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Thus,  some  of  them,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  state,  suppose  that  it  is  formed 
by  the  vitelline  membrane,  the  external  lamina  of  the  blastoderm,  and  the  allan- 
toid  vesicle,  uniting  to  constitute  a  single  layer.  According  to  others,  on  the 
contrary,  the  vitelline  membrane  will  disappear  soon  after  the  doubling  of  the 
blastodermic  vesicle,  and  the  external  lamina  of  the  latter,  conjoined  with  the 
allantois,  will  tlfen  form  the  chorion.  As  to  ourselves,  the  reasons  have  hitherto 
been  given  that  induce  us  to  adopt  the  former  opinion. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  chorion  certainly  does  not  exhibit  the  same  aspect 
at  the  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy ;  for  during  early  embryonic  existence  the 
external  membrane  of  the  ovum  is  thin,  transparent,  and  perfectly  smooth  on  its 
outer  surface,  whilst  about  the  second  week  this  surface  presents  some  minute 
granular  elevations,  which  increase  in  length  very  rapidly,  and  the  chorion  soon 
becomes  studded  with  numerous  villi.  But  at  that  time  neither  the  chorion  nor 
the  villi  have  a  proper  vascular  apparatus,  since  it  is  not  until  after  the  allantois, 
together  with  the  umbilical  vessels,  has  become  applied  to  the  chorion,  that  any 
vessels  can  be  detected  going  from  this  membrane,  either  to  penetrat€  into  all 
the  villi,  or  only,  perhaps,  into  a  portion  of  them. 

The  chorion  is  enveloped  in  a  great  measure  by  the  reflexed  or  epichorial  deci- 
dua,  which  separates  it  from  the  parietal  decidua ;  and  Is  in  contact,  by  a  restricted 
surface,  with  the  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  constitutes  the  utoro- 
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epicborial  or  inter-utero-placental  decidua.  There  is  at  the  outset  a  considerable 
sptoe  between  its  external  surface  and  the  internal  one  of  the  pouch  containing 
it,  which  space  is  occupied  by  its  villi,  and  may  become^  as  we  have  already 
stated,  the  seat  of  a  considerable  effusion  of  blood. 

Those  villi  which  are  in  contact  with  the  reflected  decidua,  penetrate  at  first, 
as  they  increase  in  size,  into  the  snbstance  of  that  membrane;  they  soon,  how- 
ever, become  atrophied,  and  dwindle  away  almost  completely,  the  interval  dis- 
appears, and  the  two  membranes  come  into  immediate  contact. 

As  regards  the  villi  of  the  chorion,  not  covered  by  the  reflected  decidua,  so 
for. from  being  atrophied,  they  speedily  undergo  a  considerable  development, 
penetrate,  as  do  the  roots  of  a  tree  the  earth,  into  the  thickened  and  softened 
uterine  mncous-merabrano  (utero-epichorial  decidua),*  and,  intercrossing  with  the 
numerous  vessels  developed  in  its  substance,  contribute  to  the  formation  of  that 
essentially  vascular  mass  we  are  about  to  describe  under  the  name  o^ placenta. 

The  chorion  is  in  apposition  by  it«  internal  face  with  the  amnios  at  an  advanced 
period  of  pregnancy;  but,  as  previously  noticed,  these  two  membranes  are  not 
concentric  in  the  earlier  months,  being  then  separated  by  a  considerable  space 
that  is  occupied  by  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  an  albuminous  liquid,  which  is  the 
more  abundant  and  limpid  as  the  gestation  is  less  advanced. 

Ailer  the  development  of  the  placenta,  the  chorion  is  a  thin,  transparent, 
colorless  membrane,  united  outwardly  to  the  decidua  by  some  short,  delicate  fila- 
ments, the  remnants  of  the  atrophied  villi,  and  inwardly  to  the  amnios  by  an 
albuminous  layer  (tunka  media).  The  part  corresponding  to  the  placenta  is  no 
longer  in  immediate  contact  with  the  decidua ;  it  is  thicker,  and  adherent  to  the 
fcetal  surface  of  that  vascular  body,  and  the  attachment  is  more  intimate  near 
the  root  of  the  cord.  After  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  were  idle  to  discuss 
the  vascularity  of  the  chorion,  for  it  evidently  has  no  vessels  until  after  the  alian- 
tois  has  been  developed ;  but  from  that  period  it  consists  of  two  laminae,  the 
external  or  primitive  of  which,  also  called  the  cxocJionon,  is  wholly  destitute  of 
vessels,  whilst  the  internal  or  allantoid  is  essentially  vascular,  and  has  been 
denominated  the  endochorion. 


ARTICLE    II. 

OP   THE   ORGANS   OF  CONNECTION. 

§  1.  The  Placenta.     (After-birth,  Secundities.) 

The  placenta  is  a  soil,  spongy  mass,  constituting  the  principal  connection  be- 
tween the  ovum  and  uterus,  being  destined  to  the  hematosis,  and  perhaps  also  to 
the  nourishment  of  the  foetus. 

It  is  a  flattened  body,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the 
centre ;  but  tapering  off  towards  the  circumference,  which  does  not  oAen  exceed 
two  or  three  lines;  in  some  cases  it  is  very  thin,  but  then  is  very  large,  and 
forther,  its  figure  and  dimensions  are  exceedingly  variable ;  thus,  the  ordinary 
diameter  of  the  placenta  varies  from  six  to  eight  and  a  half  inches,  at  times  one 
diameter  is  longer  than  the  others,  and  the  shape,  therefore,  is  circular,  oval,  &c., 
according  to  circumstances.     The  term  battledoor-placenta  has  been  applied  to 
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Fig.  52. 


that  variety  in  which  the  cord  is  inserted  on  the  border.  Aa  a  general  rale,  only 
one  placenta  exists  in  simple  pregnancies.  However,  a  very  curioos  exception 
was  observed  quite  recently  at  the  Cllniqne  of  the  Berlin  Hospital,  namely, 
a  double  placenta  for  a  single  child.  Dr.  Kbert  fnrnishes  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  thie  anomaly  :  When  dieplayod  on  a  table,  it  was  found  to  be  divided  into 
two  exactly  equal  rounded  parts,  which  were  entirety  distinct,  having  no  connec- 
tioD  whut«ver  with  each  other,  excepting  through  the  intervention  of  the  cord 
and  membranes;  an  interval  of  about  tbree  inches  separated  the  two  portions. 
Tbe  cord  was  tweaty-one  inches  long,  containing,  as  in  tbe  normal  state,  the 
three  vessels  spirally  arranged,  but  this  spiral  form  ceased  nearly  two  inches  from 
tbe  bifurcation  of  the  umbilical  vein ;  at  tbb  point  the  two  arteries  were  placed, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  vein,  and  only  communicated  by  a  trifling  anastomosis. 

The  vein  bifurcated  about  four  inches  from  tbe  placenta;  the  two  resulting 
branches  were  of  unequal  length,  and  the  longest  sent  a  branch  to  the  opposite 
placenta.  The  arteiiea  had  a  similar  arraDgemenl,  one  being  sent  to  each  after- 
birth. The  one  corresponding  with  the  longest  vein  likewise  sent  a  branch  to 
the  other  placenta,  but  the  interior  subdivisionB  of  the  vessels  offered  no  Airtber 
anomaly. 

The  membranes  formed  a  single  eavity  for  the  fcetna  and  amniotic  waters;  they 
invested  the  two  portions  of  the  cord,  the  fatal  face  of  both  placentas,  and  passed 
from  one  organ  to  the  other,  thns 
establishing  a  kind  of  membranooa 
bridge  between  them,  which,  with  the 
cord,  was  tbe  sole  point  of  commuoi- 
Cation  between  these  two  masses. 
{Arch.  Gin.,  1842,  t.  xiv.) 

A  similar  case  has  recently  occur- 
red at  tbe  Clinique  d' accouchement  rf« 
Parit,  a  drawing  of  which  has   been 
JJa   prepared  by  M.  P.  ]>ulxus. 

A  placenta  presenting  the  same 
anomaly,  was  recently  exhibited  by 
me  to  tbe  Biological  Society.  This 
specimen  derived  additional  interest 
from  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  product 
of  a  double  pregnancy,  the  other  ovum 
having  a  distinct  and  regularly-formed 
-  placenta, 

A  much  more  singular  case  baa 
been  obligingly  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Blot.  lu  this  instance,  the  placental 
mass  presented  nearly  tbe  usual  appearance,  but  around  it  were  distributed  several 
entirety  distinct  cotytedons,  which  were  connected  with  it  only  by  the  vessels 
proceediug  from  them  to  join  the  ramifications  of  tbe  cord.    (Fig.  52.) 

The  aftcr-birtb  presents  a  foetal^  or  inttrwil,  and  an  externa/,  or  tUerine  sur- 
face; also  a  circumference,  or  border.  The  internal  surface  is  covered  both  by 
the  chorion  and  amnion,  and  exhibits  numerous  ramifications  of  the  umbilical 
arteries  and  vein,  which  generally  converge  about  the  centre  of  this  body  to  form 
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the  umbilical  cord.     The  u(i 

onifurm  than  the  preceding,  : 
concave.  It  is  subdivided  int 
cotjledoDs,  held  together  hj 
ettsil]'  lacerated,  that  a  raptut 


rine  surface  is  much  lees  sniouth,  polished,  and 
□d  ie  slightly  convex,  whilst  the  former  is  a  little 
1 II  variuble  number  of  loben,  or  irregularlj-rounded 
I  Boft,  laniellated,  albuminoua  tissue,  which  is  bo 
;  may  occur  during  the  Eeparatioo  of  the  placenta, 


«o  that  after  its  expulsion,  the  cotyledons  appear  to  be  separated  from  each  other 
by  deep  furrows  or  fissures. 

The  external  surface  of  the  placenta  is  covered  by  the  decidua,  or  inter-utero- 
placcnial  mucous  membrane ;  a  true  maternal  placenta,  which  is  thrown  off  iu 
connectioD  with  the  fuctAl  placenta  (see  Structure  of  the  Plamnla),  and  which 
covers  the  convex  surface  of  the  cotyledons  to  the  depth  of  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch.  This  maternal  placenta  is  traversed  by  numerous  vessels,  the  open 
orifices  of  which  are  seen  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  after-birth  {ultro- 
piacenlal  venelt). 

The  placental  circumference  is  thin  and  irregular,  and  its  extent,  although 
very  variable,  is  generally  about  twentj.five  inches.  The  matpn,  according  to 
M.  VelpcBu,  is  continuous,  without  a  well-marked  line  of  demarcalion,  with  the 
double  lamina  formed  by  the  folding  of  the  deciduous  membrane.  But  iu  the 
opinion  of  other  anatomists,  the  periphery  of  this  vascular  mass  is  continuous 
with  the  chorion,  and  only  contiffuoiit  to  the  double  fold  of  the  decidua,  which  is 
there  thicker  and  more  dense,  and  presents  a  kind  of  triangular  sinus  for  the 
reception  of  the  placental  border. 

Oar  future  remarks  upon  the  structure  of  the  placenta  will  serve  to  show  that 
its  circumference  is  continuous  with  both  the  chorion  and  the  decidua;  with  the 
chorion  by  its  fcetal  portion,  which,  after  all,  is  formed  by  the  hypertrophied  villi 
of  the  chorion ;  and  with  the  decidua  or  parietal  mucous  membrane  by  its  ma- 
ternal portion,  which  is  but  a  thickened  part  of  this  same  uterine  mucous  uiem- 
bnne. 

Strwtjire.—The  placenta  is  an  essentially  vascular  organ.  The  vessels  enter- 
iag  into  ita  composition  are  dependeDcies  of  the  vascular  syatenis,  both  of  the 
mother  and  of  the  child. 
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Their  ramifications  within  the  villi  of  the  chorion  adhere  to  each  other,  though 
not  by  means  of  a  structure  analogous  to  cellular  tissue,  as  some  authors  would 
have  it,  nor  by  a  plastic  matter,  as  is  thought  by  M.  Velpeau ;  but  simply,  as  the 
investigations  of  M.  Robin  prove,  by  a  limited  amount  of  an  amorphous  substance, 
which  is  somewhat  fibroid  where  most  abundant,  but  without  a  trace  of  cellular 
or  any  other  kind  of  tissue. 

The  structure  of  the  after-birth  has  been  a  theme  of  numerous  discussions 
among  embryologiste ;  but  the  researches  of  MM.  Blandin,  Jacquemier,  Flourens, 
and  Bonami,  in  our  own  times,  and  even  yet  more  recently  those  of  Reid,  Weber, 
Coste,  Eschricht,  and  Robin,  have  thrown  much  light  on  this  subject. 

We  have  sought  laboriously  for  the  truth  amongst  these  different  opinions ;  and 
in  believing  that  we  have  found  it  in  the  facts  established  by  MM.  Coste  and 
Robin,  we  are  no  less  convinced  that  their  task  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  researches  of  their  predecessors.  In  order  to  render  justice  to  all,  we  con- 
sider it  our  duty  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  principal  investigations  which  have 
been  made  in  reference  to  this  interesting  point  of  ovology. 

If,  while  the  placenta  is  still  adherent  to  the  uterine  wall,  a  careful  effort  be 
made  to  detach  it,  we  can  easily  see  that  this  detachment  takes  place  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  particular  tissue,  which  at  once  separates  and  holds  the  two  surfaces 
in  contact.  Now,  this  utero-placental  substance  is  of  an  albuminous,  or  rather  of 
a  laminated  character,  consisting  of  numerous  lamellae  which  interlace  in  all 
directions,  and  adhere  to  each  other  at  certain  points  only  of  their  surface ;  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  an  interlacement,  this  tissue  presents  multi- 
tudes of  cells  or  areola,  which  become  more  apparent  by  making  a  slight  traction 
on  the  placenta  and  uterus,  or  by  introducing  a  current  of  air  under  the  contiguous 
parts.  This  membranous  layer  (that  has  also  been  accurately  described  by  M. 
Jacquemier)  is  moulded,  as  it  were,  on  the  irregular  surface  of  the  placenta,  to 
which  the  adhesion  is  more  perfect  than  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  womb; 
it  dips  into  the  fissures  that  separate  the  cotyledons,  unless  these  should  happen 
to  be  very  deep,  in  which  case,  it  merely  passes  from  one  lobe  to  another,  thereby 
forming  a  species  of  membranous  bridge ;  but  a  cellulo-mucous  partition  much 
thicker  than  the  preceding  penetrates  deeply  between  the  lobes.  At  term,  this 
membrane  is  very  thin ;  a  delicate,  soft,  gelatinous  layer  remaining  adherent  to 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  uterus.  The  lamina  clothing  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  placenta  is  continuous  with  the  decidua,  without  exhibiting  any  other 
difference,  says  the  same  author,  than  a  considerable  augmentation  of  thickness ; 
a  disposition  that  is  apparently  mechanical,  being  due  to  the  relief  made  by  the 
projecting  circumference  of  the  after-birth,  and  which  thus  determines  around 
that  organ  a  greater  accumulation  of  plastic  material.  According  to  that  able 
anatomist,  this  membrane  offers  all  the  physical  characters  of  the  decidua;  and 
he  seems  q\i\te  disposed  to  consider  them  both  as  being  one  and  the  same. 

This  inter-utero-placental  tissue  is  traversed  by  a  great  number  of  venous  and 
arterial  vessels,  which  pass  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus  to  the  placenta 
(utcro-placental  vessels) ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  ultimate  termination  of 
a  single  bloodvessel,  since  the  cells  it  forms  do  not  communicate,  as  has  been 
stt'ited.  with  the  uterine  veins.  No  trace  of  the  injection  remained,  in  this  tissue, 
in  the  preparations  just  alluded  to,  made  by  M.  Bonami. 
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Let  us  proceed,  however,  to  the  vascular  structure  of  the  placenta,  properly  so 
eaUed ;  and,  as  I  have  witnessed  the  injections  of  M.  Bonami,  I  cannot  do  hetter 
than  transcribe  here  the  following  parts  of  his  thesis :  '^  An  injection,  composed 
of  spirit  varnish,  colored  with  red  lead,  was  first  thrown  into  the  venous  system 
of  the  utems  through  the  primitive  iliac  and  one  of  the  ovarian  veins.  A  second, 
consisting  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  indigo,  was  then  made  of  the  uterine  arte- 
ries through  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  aorta,  ligatures  being  previously  placed 
on  all  the  vessels  capable  of  transmitting  the  injected  fluids  to  the  inferior  extre- 
mities. 

'*  The  uterine  cavity  having  been  opened  at  some  distance  from  the  placental 
insertion,  and  the  foetus  stripped  of  its  membranes,  a  blackish  liquid,  which  was 
nothing  but  the  blood,  was  next  squeezed  from  the  vessels  of  the  cord ;  then 
injections,  having  linseed  oil  colored  with  white  lead  and  yellow  ochre  as  their 
base,  were  thrown  into  the  umbilical  vein,  and  into  one  of  the  arteries.'' 

These  injections  were  made  with  the  greatest  possible  precaution,  and  the  fol- 
lowing results  were  afterwards  obtained  from  a  careful  dissection  :  <^  At  first,  the 
led  liquid  injected  into  the  uterine  veins  could  be  distinctly  perceived  on  the 
fcDtal  sar&ce  of  the  placenta.  But,  by  what  canals  could  the  injection  have 
penetrated  so  far  as  this  ?  Here  was  a  new  subject  of  research ;  but,  by  carefully 
taming  the  placenta  aside,  a  considerable  number  of  small  vessels  could  easily  be 
recognized,  leaving  the  internal  surface  of  the  womb,  traversing  the  inter-utero- 
placental  tissue  just  described,  and  plunging  into  the  substance  of  the  placenta. 
These  consisted  of  arteries  and  veins,  readily  cognizable  as  such  by  the  different 
colored  injections." 

Ist.  Arteries, — The  number  of  these  is  large,  and  they  are  more  abundant 
near  the  centre  of  insertion  than  anywhere  else ;  still,  a  few  very  delicate  ones 
are  found  about  an  inch  from  the  placental  circumference.  Generally,  they  are 
quite  small,  varying' from  a  fourth  of  a  line  to  a  line  in  diameter.  They  assume 
very  sensibly  a  spiral  arrangement,  and  their  course  is  oblique,  almost  always 
creeping  along  for  a  third  of  an  inch,  sometimes  more,  before  their  terminal 
extremities  are  directed  towards  the  anfractuosities  of  the  placenta ;  and  they 
evidently  penetrate  the  proper  substance  of  the  latter,  though  towards  the  uterus 
they  are  clearly  continuous  with  the  uterine  arteries.  Lastly,  they  have  but  few 
ramifications,  and  these  rarely  anastomose  with  each  other. 

2d.  The  veins  pass  from  the  uterus,  through  the  inter-utero-placental  mem- 
brane, towards  the  placenta,  but  they  have  not  the  same  disposition  as  the 
arteries. 

The  calibre  of  these  veins,  says  M.  Bonami,  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  arte- 
ries, sometimes  even  a  little  larger,  some  of  them  being  from  two  to  three  lioes 
in  diameter.  The  characters  by  which  we  could  distinguish  these  from  the 
arteries,  were  conclusive  in  the  piece  under  examination.  Thus,  these  veins 
were  penetrated  by  liquids  thrown  into  the  uterine  venous  system ;  they  were 
rectilinear,  and  their  exceedingly  numerous  ramifications  anastomosed  freely  with 
each  other,  thereby  forming  vast  plexuses  on  the  cell-walls,  which  penetrated  the 
uterine  surface  of  the  placenta  at  all  points ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  further 
dissection,  conld  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  terminating  in  the  large  uterinA 
veins.  J3e8ides  these,  according  to  Meckel  and  Jacquemier,  there  exists  m 
18 
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which  encircles  the  periphery  of  the  placenta;  but  this  coronary  vein  is  rarely 
complete,  as -it  nearly  always  exhibits  one  or  more  interruptions  of  an  inch  or 
two  in  extent;  although  its  continuity  is  sustained  by  a  series  of  veins  anasto- 
mosing with  one  another,  and  its  course  exhibits  numerous  varicose-like  dilata- 
tions. It  communicates,  at  short  distances,  with  the  uterine  veins,  and  receives 
contributions  both  internally  and  externally;  some  of  these  spread  over  the 
uterine  surface  of  the  placenta,  and  anastomose  with  the  veins  that  penetrate  this 
body  at  its  centre ;  the  others,  which  are  less  numerous,  ramify  in  the  substance 
of  the  decidua,  two  or  three  inches  from  the  circumference  of  the  placenta,  and 
communicate  by  their  outer  extremities  with  the  uterine  sinuses,  that  are  situ- 
ated about  two  inches  from  the  placental  periphery;  but  the  presence  of  this 
coronary  vein  is  not  constant,  for  neither  Velpeau  nor  Bonami  have  ever  met 
with  it. 

There  are,  therefore,  certain  arteries  and  veins  that  penetrate  the  placenta, 
belonging  to  the  maternal  vascular  system ;  but  before  studying  their  distribution, 
let  us  examine  that  of  the  umbilical  vessels.  These,  consisting  of  the  umbilical 
arteries  and  vein,  having  arrived  at  the  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta,  divide  into 
several  large  branches  that  are  found  between  the  amnion  and  chorion.  The 
first  of  these  membranes  may  be  detached  with  great  facility ;  but  the  second 
intimately  adheres  to  the  vessels,  which  it  completely  envelopes,  thus  forming  a 
sheath  in  which  one  artery  and  one  vein  are  always  found,  the  vein  being  much 
the  larger ;  shortly  after,  each  trunk  divides  into  two  branches,  each  of  these  into 
two  others,  and  thus  they  go  on  subdividing  dichotomously  almost  ad  itifinitum. 
The  two  umbilical  arteries  communicate  freely  with  each  other  in  the  substance 
of  the  same  cotyledon,  and  this  anastomosis  may  even  be  seen  without  the  aid  of 
an  injection.  Again,  if  a  coarse  injection  be  thrown  into  one  of  the  arteries,  it 
will  shortly  return  by  the  other ;  though,  if  the  pressure  be  continued,  it  will 
pass  from  the  arteries  into  the  umbilical  vein ;  but,  if  we  Commence  by  filling 
the  vein,  the  injection  reaches  the  arteries  with  more  difficulty.  If  a  very  pene- 
trating mixture  be  used,  the  whole  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta  vrill  be  con- 
verted into  a  very  delicate  plexus,  which  never  affords  an  outlet  to  the  injected 
liquid  ;  patulous  orifices  do  not  exist,  therefore,  at  the  extremities  of  the  vessels. 

When  a  placenta  has  been  thus  injected,  and  is  then  macerated,  it  soon  ap- 
pears to  resolve  itself  into  a  substance  resembling  woolly  flakes  covered  by  nume- 
rous particles  of  a  soft  pulpy  tissue,  that  is  detached  from  them  with  much 
difficulty.  These  flakes  present  under  the  microscope  a  large  number  of  granu- 
lations, composed  of  small,  convoluted,  twisted  vessels,  like  those  in  the  chorial 
villi  of  the  cow  or  the  sheep.  These  small  granules  have  been  described  as  actVit, 
or  little  grains.  The  vessels  become  longer  as  the  maceration  is  continued,  and 
finally  lose  flexuosity  almost  entirely. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  placenta  is  formed  by  vessels  belonging  to  the 
mother  as  well  as  by  those  appertaining  to  the  child,  and  each  of  its  cotyledons 
is  constituted  in  the  following  manner :  the  maternal,  or  utero-plaoental  vessels 
penetrate  at  all  points  of  its  uterine  surface,  forming  in  its  substance  a  net-work 
of  exceedingly  delicate  meshes,  while  the  umbilical  vessels  that  penetrate  on  the 
foetal  surface  present  those  infinite  ramifications  just  described,  and  these  twist 
around  and  embrace  the  contracted  meshes  of  the  maternal  plexus  in  all  direc- 
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tions.  Fnrtbery  the  conneotion  existing  between  these  two  orders  of  vessels 
q>pean  to  result  from  the  membranous  sheath  that  envelopes  them  both,  even 
mto  the  substance  of  the  placenta. 

This  sheath  is  furnished  to  one  set  bj  the  chorion,  to  the  other  by  the  lamellar 
prolongadonB  of  the  inter-utero-placental  tissue.  In  other  words,  being  com- 
presKd  and  united  with  each  other  through  the  intervention  of  a  common  sub- 
stance, these  divisions  and  subdivisions  form  a  cotyledon  of  the  placenta. 

Again,  all  the  minute  vascular  ramuscules  are  so  intimately  connected  that  it 
is  impossible  to  separate  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  mother  from  those  peculiar 
to  the  foetus,  and  they  can  only  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  different 
colored  injections.  But,  although  the  two  series  thus  interlace,  the  maternal 
branches  never  communicate  by  their  terminal  extremities  with  those  of  the 
fbtus ',  since  the  finest  injections,  when  most  carefully  made,  have  never  estab- 
liahed  a  direct  communication  between  these  two  orders  of  vessels, — ^unless  by 
rapture  of  the  walls. 

The  description  of  Eschrioht  is  very  analogous  to  that  of  M.  Bonami ;  thus, 
the  former  concludes  that  two  orders  of  capillary  plexuses  are  in  contact  in  the 
human  placenta,  and  that  the  uterine  arteries  are  continuous  with  the  veins  of 
the  same  name  through  a  capillary  plexus,  equally  delicate  with  the  one  existing 
between  the  umbilical  arteries  and  veins. 

But  the  researches  of  Weber  have  led  to  different  conclusions  as  to  the  mode 
io  which  the  uterine  arteries  run  into  the  veins  of  a  similar  name  in  the  placenta, 
and  these  curious  results  deserve  some  notice,  inasmuch  as  they  seem  to  form  a 
natural  transition  to  the  arrangement  which  we  shall  describe  hereaHcr. 

He  states  that  the  uterine  arteries  enter  the  after-birth  without  giving  off  any 
aiborescent  ramifications ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  that  the  veins  do  not  arise  by 
delicate  ramuscules,  but  present,  at  their  very  origin,  large  trunks,  which  by 
anastomosing  with  each  other  very  frequently  and  at  all  points,  seem  to  form  in 
this  manner  a  system  of  cells,  whence  the  blood  then  passes  by  some  venous 
tninka  into  the  uterine  veins.  These  latter  are  continuous  with  the  arterial 
tubes  from  their  origin ;  their  walls  are  excessively  thin  in  the  placenta,  being 
there  reduced  to  the  internal  coat,  and  collapse,  so  as  to  be  nearly  invisible  when 
they  contain  but  little  blood.  The  terminal  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  vcsscIh 
project  into  these  venous  sinuses;  moreover,  the  thin  tunic  of  the  vein  is  pushed 
into  the  interior  of  the  vessel  by  the  foetal  villus  resting  against  its  outer  surface, 
and  it  thus  furnishes  a  sheath  to  the  latter,  which  seems  to  penetrate  to  the 
interior  even  of  the  maternal  vascular  tube,  though  in  reality  it  does  not. 

Read,  in  August,  1840,  easily  verified,  he  says,  the  existence  of  the  utero- 
placental vessels,  when  examining  the  uterus  of  a  pregnant  woman,  who  died  at 
the  seventh  month. 

After  having  detached  a  portion  of  the  placenta  under  water,  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  a  number  of  rounded  bauds  passing  between  the  uterus  and  the 
external  surface  of  the  placenta.  When  the  least  traction  was  made,  their  walls 
became  thinner  as  their  length  increased,  and  had  a  cellular  appearance,  though 
they  were  easily  lacerated ;  whilst  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  they  seemed 
to  separate  like  the  tufts  of  the  uterine  sinuses.  By  cutting  into  one  of  the 
nnuses,  these  tufts  could  be  traced,  and  seen  to  ramify  in  its  interior;  some 
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Heemed  to  penetrate  the  patuloos  opening  of  the  sinus  only,  while  others  sank  in 
for  about  an  inch,  and  appeared  to  penetrate  even  the  surrounding  sinuses.  I 
could  easily  satisfy  myself  by  injection  and  microscopical  inspection,  that  these 
tufts  were  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  vessels. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  these  tufts  only  penetrated  the  openings  of 
the  sinuses  situated  near  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  not  those  more 
deeply  seated.  Their  volume  varies  very  much,  some  appearing  to  fill  the  open- 
ing of  the  sinus  entirely,  whilst  others  only  occupy  it  in  part.  Again,  although 
the  tufts  appeared  loose,  and  floating  in  the  interior  of  the  maternal  vascular 
tube,  yet  they  were  evidently  surrounded  by  the  internal  tunic  of  the  latter, 
which  was  reflected  on  their  external  surface. 

I  have  assured  myself  that  some  of  the  utero-placental  veins  contained  no 
prolongation  of  the  foetal  vessels,  but  in  many  others  the  villous  tufts  (the  ter- 
minations of  the  umbilical  vessels)  could  be  recognized  and  followed  into  the 
uterine  sinuses. 

In  tracing  these  utero-placental  veins  that  contain  no  foetal  vessels  through  the 
deoidua  to  the  surface  of  the  placenta,  the  internal  membrane  of  such  veins  is 
found  prolonged  on  the  neighboring  placental  tufls ;  and  ^rther,  by  following  a 
large  utero-placental  artery  through  the  decidua,  we  may  see  that  as  soon  as  it 
arrives  on  the  face  of  the  placenta,  its  internal  tunic  is  prolonged  on  certain  tiifts 
that  are  found  plunged  in  its  orifice. 

The  numerous  branches  of  the  foetal  tufts  which  stop  at  the  placental  surface 
of  the  decidua,  and  neither  penetrate  into  the  uterine  sinuses,  nor  yet  into  the 
orifices  of  the  utero-placental  vessels,  are  fixed  by  their  extremities  to  the  pla- 
cental surface  of  this  membrane.  Consequently,  the  placenta  is  formed  interiorly 
by  numerous  trunks  and  branches  (each  containing  an  artery  and  a  vein),  and 
each  of  these  branches,  both  venous  and  arterial,  is  surrounded  by  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  internal  tunic  belonging  to  the  maternal  vascular  system,  or  at  least 
by  a  membrane  continuous  with  that  tunic.  Hence,  in  adopting  such  ideas  of 
the  placental  structure,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  internal  tunic  of  the  mother's 
vessels  is  prolonged  on  each  placental  tuft,  in  such*  a  manner  that  the  maternal 
blood,  arriving  by  the  utero-plaoental  arteries,  passes  into  a  large  sac  formed  from 
the  internal  hmiina  of  these  vessels,  and  the  blood  is  thus  divided  into  a  thon- 
Hand  different  directions  by  the  placental  villi,  which  project  like  fringes  into 
those  vessels,  pressing  in  their  thin,  soft  parietes  before  them,  and  forming 
shtuithK  therefrom  which  completely  envelope  each  trunk  and  each  branch.  The 
blood  returns  fh>m  this  sac  by  the  utero-placental  veins  without  any  extravasation 
or  aliandonment  of  the  vascular  system  to  which  it  properly  belongs.  Therefore, 
the  fu»tal  blood,  and  that  of  the  mother,  can  have  no  action  upon  each  other, 
excepting  through  the  spongy  parietes  of  the  foetal  vessels  and  the  thin  sac  that 
surrounds  them. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  but  a  single  step  has  now  to  be  taken  in  order  to  reach 
the  description  given  by  M.  Coete,  the  truth  of  which  is  placed  beyond  cavil  by 
the  microscopic  investigations  of  M.  Robin. 

It  is  really  impoesiblo  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  structure  and  develop- 
ment ot*  the  placi^Qta,  without  being  acquainted  with  the  natuie  and  stmctore  of 
the  villi  oi^  the  chorion,  as  also  with  the  ehangee  undergone  bj  that  portion  of 
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the  ateriae  mneoas  membrane  (atero-epichorial  deoidna)  apon  which  the  ovule 
u  eDgrafi«d. 

A.  ¥ilti  of  the  Chorion. — We  bave  already  stated  that  before  the  allantoid  is 
deretoped,  each  Tilloe  of  the  chorion  contains  a  canal,  which  b  open  at  its  base, 
bat  tenninates  in  a  onl-de-sao  at  its  free  extremity;  after  the  allantoid  is  deve- 
loped, the  terminal  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  both  arteries  and  veins, 
penetrate  into  this  oanal  as  into  tlie  finger  of  a  glove.  The  villi,  after  having 
been  thoa  rendered  vascnlar,  become  alf  ophied,  and  finally  disappear  from  all  that 
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part  of  the  chorion  which  is  covered  by  the  reflected  or  epichorial  decidua. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  in  immediate  contact  with  tbe  ut«ro-epichorial 
mncoos  membrane  (inter-utero-placental  deoidna  of  authors),  undergo  a  con- 
■iderable  development,  and  ramify  ad  infinitum.  When  viewed  collecdvely  at 
tliis  period,  they  have  the  appearance  of  a.  soft,  hairy  mess,  very  tofled  and 
flaky,  and  of  a  semi-transparent  gray  rose  color. 

If  the  villi  which  compose  this  hair~like  mtss  of  the  chorion  be  separated  from 
each  other  and  examined,  the  following  characters  will  be  foond  applicable  to  all : 
a  oommon  pedicle,  forming  the  base  or  trunk  of  the  villas,  about  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  long,  and  one-half  as  wide,  for  an  ovum  of  six  weeks,  the  dimensions 
Tarying,  however,  with  the  size  of  the  ovum.  From  this  pedicle  are  put  forth 
numerons  branches,  forming  a  bulky  tail.  The  largest  of  these  branches,  after 
dividing  two  or  three  times,  are  again  subdivided  into  innumerable  minute 
branchlets. 

Again,  some  of  the  smaller  branches  stand  alone  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ebcrion,  in  the  interspaces  of  the  tufted  pediclee  just  mentioned. 

The  extremities  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  third  and  fourth  orders  are  hero 
and  (here  found  to  present  a  sort  of  cylindrio  or  flattened  swelling. 
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One  of  the  principal  snbdiyisions  of  the  nmbilical  arteries  and  veins  is  distri- 
buted to  each  of  these  pedicles,  and  extends  into  all  of  its  branches,  ramifying 
as  it  goes. 

Inasmuch  as  the  branches  of  any  one  pedicle  have  no  communication  with 
those  of  a  neighboring  one,  it  follows  that  each  tuft  of  the  chorion  has  a  circu- 
lation of  its  own. 

Although  the  terminal  villi  become  longer,  their  thickness  is  not  sensibly 
increased,  for  their  diameter  is  nearly  the  same  after,  as  before  the  development 
of  the  placenta. 

B.  Utero-epicJiorial  Mucous  Membrane. — These  hypertrophied  villi  come  in 
contact  with  a  very  thick  and  much  softened  portion  of  the  uterine  mucous 
membrane.  As  they  grow  longer,  tl^ey  penetrate  into  the  tissue  of  the  mucous 
membrane  itself,  excavating  therein  a  species  of  cells  or  lacunse,  which  can  be 
seen  without  difficulty  upon  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle  represented  in  Plate 
II,  Fig.  61. 

Since  the  arteries,  but  more  especially  the  veins,  are  so  developed  at  this  point 
that  the  frequent  dilatations  of  the  latter  form  large  cavities  or  sinuses,  from  one- 
eighth  to  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  vascular  villi  of  the  chorion 
necessarily  come  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  uterine  vessels.  According  to 
MM.  Coste  and  Robin,  the  latter  are  even  worn  through  by  the  villi  of  the  chorion, 
which  having  thus  gained  entrance  into  their  cavities,  are  suspended  freely  in  the 
blood  which  fills  them.  We  cannot  regard  this  immersion  of  the  branches  of  the 
umbilical  vessels  as  proved,  and  therefore  prefer  the  opinion  of  Reid,  Weber, 
Bonami,  and  some  others,  that  their  relation  with  the  maternal  vessels  is  one  of 
simple  contact.  In  neither  hypothesis  can  a  direct  communication  be  admitted, 
for,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  each  terminal  villus  of  the  chorion  is  imperforate  at  its 
extremity,  and  contains  an  artery,  which  is  continuous,  without  any  line  of 
demarcation,  with  a  vein. 

Soon  these  infinitely  numerous  and  elongated  villi  become  united  to  each  other 
by  means  of  an  amorphous  substance,  which  is  deposited  in  small  quantity 
amongst  them,  so  as  to  give  to  each  tuft  of  the  same  pedicle  the  compactness 
which  each  placental  cotyledon  presents  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  pregnancy. 

The  villi  taken  from  the  placenta  immediately  after  labor,  differ  from  those 
described  only  in  the  greater  number  of  their  ramifications,  and  the  larger  size 
of  the  pedicles  and  of  the  principal  branches  which  they  put  forth. 

The  foetal  portion  of  the  placental  tissue  is  formed,  in  short,  of  interlaced  fila- 
ments, which  are  simply  the  chief  branches  of  the  villi  of  the  chorion,  whose 
ramifications  can  bo  followed  to  their  termination  only  by  the  use  of  a  lens,  so 
inextricably  entangled  are  they,  and  agglutinated  by  the  amorphous  matter  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  They  thus  form,  by  their  agglomeration,  a  tissue  of  a 
reddish-gray  color,  soft,  elastic,  giving  way  to  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  yielding 
a  filamentous  fragment  by  tearing. 

The  structure  of  all  the  villi  is  not,  however,  identical  at  the  termination  of 
pregnancy.  Although  the  greater  number  preserve  until  the  end  the  double 
vascular  canal  which  they  presented  at  the  beginning,  the  vessels  of  a  few  be- 
come atrophied,  and  like  the  non-placental  villi,  finally  constitute  a  very  slender 
filament  devoid  of  a  canal.     Fig.  56,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
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of  M.  RobJD,  eshibiU  these  differences,  besides  showing  very  clearly  the  admi- 
rable disposition  of  the  fcctiil  vessel  within  the  Tillus  itself ' 

Thus  H  and  T  represent  a  terminul  prolongation  of  the  branches  of  a  pliicental 
TJllns,  oTiiid  in  shape,  with  a  contrueted  pedicle  and  obliterated  cavity;  at  b  is 
another  terminal  prolijng»tion  of  the  same  villus,  having  the  structure  which 
■Itnoat  all  of  them  retain  in  the  placenta.  It  is  corapnsod  of  an  e»ternnl  enve- 
lope B.  or  wall  of  the  villus,  of  a  structore  identical  with  that  of  the  chorion. 
Its  thickness,  and  eensequcntly  that  of  the  substance  separating  the  blood  of  tho 
foetus  from  that  of  the  mother,  niny  be  entimated  approxiniatively.  It  is  about 
-0004  of  an  inch. 

This  villus  prcenta  internally  a  partition  a,  dividing  its  cavity  into  two 
vascular  tubes.  The  tubes  are  situated  beside  each  other,  like  the  barrels  of  a 
doable-barrelled  gun  ;  they  bond  toward  each  other  at  a",  so  as  to  form  a  single 
canal  at  the  extremity  of  the  villus,  which  is  arterial  at  D  E,  but  venous  at  o'  o. 
This  partition  A  has  only  half  the  thickness  of  the  e.tterna,l  wall  a.  It  has  a 
spur-like  termidation  at  A",  and  adheres  by  its  base  at  a'  to  the  wall  of  the  villus. 

When  this  disposition  of  the  terminal  ramifications  is  once  understood,  all  dis- 
I  M.  Robin  remarks,  respecting  a  direct  communication  between  the 
maternal  and  foetal  vascular  systems,  is  ended. 

Each  of  the  capillary  vessels  of  this  double  canal  empties  into  a 
one  of  larger  size,  at  the  point  of  junction  or  of  separation  of  a  ramification  with 
a  larger  branch ;  for  example  (Fig.  5t)),  the  arterial  tube  d  E  empties  at  a'  into 
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which  encircles  the  periphery  of  the  placenta ;  but  this  coronary  vein  is  rarely 
complete,  as -it  nearly  always  exhibits  one  or  more  interruptions  of  an  inch  or 
two  in  extant,  although  its  continuity  is  sustained  by  a  scries  of  veins  anasto- 
mosing with  one  another,  and  its  course  exhibits  numerous  varicose-like  dilata- 
tions. It  communicates,  at  short  distances,  with  the  uterine  veins,  and  receives 
contributions  both  internally  and  externally;  some  of  these  spread  over  the 
uterine  surface  of  the  placenta,  and  anastomose  with  the  veins  that  penetrate  this 
body  at  its  centre ;  the  others,  which  are  less  numerous,  ramify  in  the  substance 
of  the  decidua,  two  or  three  inches  from  the  circumference  of  the  placenta,  and 
communicate  by  their  outer  extremities  with  the  uterine  sinuses,  that  are  situ- 
ated about  two  inches  from  the  placental  periphery;  but  the  presence  of  this 
coronary  vein  is  not  constant,  for  neither  Yelpeau  nor  Bonami  have  ever  met 
with  it. 

There  are,  therefore,  certain  arteries  and  veins  that  penetrate  the  placenta, 
belonging  to  the  maternal  vascular  system;  but  before  studying  their  distribution, 
let  us  examine  that  of  the  umbilical  vessels.  These,  consisting  of  the  umbilical 
arteries  and  vein,  having  arrived  at  the  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta,  divide  into 
several  large  branches  that  are  found  between  the  amnion  and  chorion.  The 
first  of  these  membranes  may  be  detached  with  great  facility ;  but  the  second 
intimately  adheres  to  the  vessels,  which  it  completely  envelopes,  thus  forming  a 
sheath  in  which  one  artery  and  one  vein  are  always  found,  the  vein  being  much 
the  larger  ;  shortly  after,  each  trunk  divides  into  two  branches,  each  of  these  into 
two  others,  and  thus  they  go  on  subdividing  dichotomously  almost  ad  ififinUum, 
The  two  umbilical  arteries  communicate  freely  with  each  other  in  the  substance 
of  the  same  cotyledon,  and  this  anastomosis  may  even  be  seen  without  the  aid  of 
an  injection.  Again,  if  a  coarse  injection  be  thrown  into  one  of  the  arteries,  it 
will  shortly  return  by  the  other ;  though,  if  the  pressure  be  continued,  it  will 
pass  from  the  arteries  into  the  umbilical  vein ;  but,  if  we  Commence  by  filling 
the  vein,  the  injection  reaches  the  arteries  with  more  difficulty.  If  a  very  pene- 
trating mixture  be  used,  the  whole  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  very  delicate  plexus,  which  never  affords  an  outlet  to  the  injected 
liquid ;  patulous  orifice  do  not  exist,  therefore^  at  the  extremities  of  the  vessels. 

When  a  placenta  has  been  thus  injected,  and  is  then  macerated,  it  soon  ap- 
pears to  resolve  itself  into  a  substance  resembling  woolly  flakes  covered  by  nume- 
rous particles  of  a  soft  pulpy  tissue,  that  is  detached  from  them  with  much 
difficulty.  These  flakes  present  under  the  microscope  a  large  number  uf  granu- 
lations, composed  of  small,  convoluted,  twisted  vessels,  like  those  in  the  chorial 
villi  of  the  cow  or  the  sheep.  These  small  granules  have  been  described  as  acmt, 
or  little  grains.  The  veaseb  become  longer  as  the  maceration  is  continued,  and 
finally  lose  flexuosity  almost  entirely. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  placenta  is  formed  by  vessels  belonging  to  the 
mother  as  well  as  by  those  appertaining  to  the  child,  and  each  of  its  cotyledons 
is  constituted  in  the  following  manner :  the  maternal,  or  utero-placental  vessels 
penetrate  at  all  points  of  its  uterine  surface,  forming  in  its  substance  a  net-work 
of  exceedingly  delicate  meshes,  while  the  umbilical  vessels  that  penetrate  on  the 
foetal  surface  present  those  infinite  ramifications  just  described,  and  these  twist 
around  and  embrace  the  contracted  meshes  of  the  maternal  plexus  in  all  direc- 
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tions.  Furtheri  the  conneotion  existing  between  these  two  orders  of  vessels 
appears  to  result  from  the  membranous  sheath  that  envelopes  them  both,  even 
into  the  sabstance  of  the  placenta. 

This  sheath  is  furnished  to  one  set  by  the  ohorion,  to  the  other  by  the  lamellar 
prolongations  of  the  inter-utero-placental  tissue.  In  other  words,  being  com- 
pressed and  united  with  each  other  through  the  intervention  of  a  common  sub- 
stance,  these  divisions  and  subdivisions  form  a  cotyledon  of  the  placenta. 

Again,  all  the  minute  vascular  ramuscules  are  so  intimately  connected  that  it 
is  impossible  to  separate  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  mother  from  those  peculiar 
to  the  foetus,  and  they  can  only  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  different 
colored  injections.  But,  although  the  two  series  thus  interlace,  the  maternal 
branches  never  communicate  by  their  terminal  extremities  with  those  of  the 
foetus ;  since  the  finest  injections,  when  most  carefully  made,  have  never  estab- 
lished a  direct  communication  between  these  two  orders  of  vessels, — ^unless  by 
rupture  of  the  walls. 

The  description  of  Eschrioht  is  very  analogous  to  that  of  M.  Bonami ;  thus, 
the  former  concludes  that  two  orders  of  capillary  plexuses  are  in  contact  in  the 
human  placenta,  and  that  the  uterine  arteries  are  continuous  with  the  veins  of 
the  same  name  through  a  capillary  plexus,  equally  delicate  with  the  one  existing 
between  the  umbilical  arteries  and  veins. 

But  the  researches  of  Weber  have  led  to  different  conclusions  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  uterine  arteries  run  into  the  veins  of  a  similar  name  in  the  placenta, 
and  these  curious  results  deserve  some  notice,  inasmuch  as  they  seem  to  form  a 
natural  transition  to  the  arrangement  which  we  shall  describe  hereafter. 

He  states  that  the  uterine  arteries  enter  the  after-birth  without  giving  off  any 
aiix>rescent  ramifications ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  veins  do  not  arise  by 
delicate  ramuscules,  but  present,  at  their  very  origin,  large  trunks,  which  by 
anastomosing  with  each  other  very  ^quently  and  at  all  points,  seem  to  form  in 
this  manner  a  system  of  cells,  whence  the  blood  then  passes  by  some  venous 
trunks  into  the  uterine  veins.  These  latter  are  continuous  with  the  arterial 
tabes  from  their  origin ;  their  walls  are  excessively  thin  in  the  placenta,  being 
there  reduced  to  the  internal  coat,  and  collapse,  so  as  to  be  nearly  invisible  when 
they  contain  but  little  blood.  The  terminal  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  vessels 
project  into  these  venous  sinuses;  moreover,  the  thin  tunic  of  the  vein  is  pushed 
into  the  interior  of  the  vessel  by  the  foetal  villus  resting  against  its  outer  surface, 
and  it  thus  furnishes  a  sheath  to  the  latter,  which  seems  to  penetrate  to  the 
mterior  even  of  the  maternal  vascular  tube,  though  in  reality  it  does  not. 

Read,  in  August,  1840,  easily  verified,  he  says,  the  existence  of  the  utero- 
placental vessels,  when  examining  the  uterus  of  a  pregnant  woman,  who  died  at 
the  seventh  month. 

After  having  detached  a  portion  of  the  placenta  under  water,  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  a  number  of  rounded  bands  passing  between  the  uterus  and  the 
external  surface  of  the  placenta.  When  the  least  traction  was  made,  their  walls 
became  thinner  as  their  length  increased,  and  had  a  cellular  appearance,  though 
they  were  easily  lacerated ;  whilst  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  they  seemed 
to  separate  like  the  tufts  of  the  uterine  sinuses.  By  cutting  into  one  of  the 
sinuses,  these  tufts  could  be  traced,  and  seen  to  ramify  in  its  interior ;  some 
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wbiob  encircles  the  peripherj  of  the  placenta ;  bat  this  coronary  vein  is  rarely 
complete,  aM-it  nearly  always  exhibits  one  or  more  interruptions  of  an  inch  or 
two  in  extent,  although  its  continuity  is  sustained  by  a  series  of  veins  anasto- 
mosing with  one  another,  and  its  course  exhibits  numerous  varicose-like  dUata- 
tioiiM.  It  communicates,  at  short  distances,  with  the  uterine  veins,  and  receives 
contributions  both  internally  and  externally;  some  of  these  spread  over  the 
uterine  surface  of  the  placenta,  and  anastomose  with  the  veins  that  penetrate  this 
bo<ly  at  its  centre ;  the  others,  which  are  less  numerous,  ramify  in  the  substance 
of  the  decldua,  two  or  three  inches  from  the  circumference  of  the  placenta,  and 
communicate  by  their  outer  extremities  with  the  uterine  sinuses,  that  are  situ- 
ated about  two  inches  from  the  placental  periphery;  but  the  presence  of  this 
coronary  vein  is  not  constant,  for  neither  Yelpeau  nor  Bonami  have  ever  met 
with  it. 

There  are,  therefore,  certain  arteries  and  veins  that  penetrate  the  pkcenta, 
belonging  to  the  maternal  vascular  system ;  but  before  studying  their  distribution, 
lot  UM  examine  that  of  the  umbilical  vesseb.  These,  consisting  of  the  umbilical 
arti^ries  and  vein,  having  arrived  at  the  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta,  divide  into 
several  large  branches  that  are  found  between  the  amnion  and  chorion.  The 
first  of  these  membranes  may  be  detached  with  great  facility ;  but  the  second 
intimately  adheres  to  the  vessels,  which  it  completely  envelopes,  thus  forming  a 
sheath  in  which  one  artery  and  one  vein  are  always  found,  the  vein  being  much 
the  larger ;  shortly  alter,  each  trunk  divides  into  two  branches,  each  of  these  into 
two  others,  and  thus  they  go  on  subdividing  dichotomously  almost  ad  tnjinitum. 
The  two  umbilical  arteries  communicate  freely  with  each  other  in  the  substance 
of  the  same  cotyledon,  and  this  anastomosis  may  even  be  seen  without  the  aid  of 
an  iujeotion.  Again,  if  a  coarse  injection  be  thrown  into  one  of  the  arteries,  h 
will  shortly  return  by  the  other ;  though,  if  the  pressure  be  continued,  it  will 
pass  iW>m  the  arteries  into  the  umbilical  vein  ;  but,  if  we  commence  by  filling 
the  vein,  the  injection  reaches  the  arteries  with  more  difficulty.  If  a  very  pene- 
trating mixtun«  be  used,  the  whole  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta  will  be  con- 
vertiHl  into  a  very  delicate  plexus,  which  never  affords  an  outlet  to  the  injected 
lii)uid  ;  jHUmhm$  orijiees  c/o  moi  <rxwf,  ihrtf/brey  at  ike  ejctremiiies  of  the  vetmU. 

When  a  placenta  has  been  thus  injected,  and  is  then  macerated,  it  soon  ap- 
p^m  to  reBHiJve  itself  into  a  substance  resembling  woolly  flakes  covered  bj  nome- 
nHis  |¥urticle»  of  a  solt  polpj  tissue,  that  is  detached  from  them  with  much 
difiiotth J.  These  flakea  present  under  the  micixiecope  a  large  number  uf  grann- 
lations.  ciunposed  of  small,  convoluted,  twisted  vessels,  like  those  in  the  dmrial 
villi  iUf  the  cow  or  the  sheep.  These  small  granules  have  been  deeeribed  as  acimt\ 
or  liiile  grains.  The  veas^  become  longer  as  the  maceration  is  coalinncd.  and 
fiuallv  lose  fiexttositj  almost  entirely. 

On  iht*  whiUe,  thei^J[of«,  the  placenu  is  formed  by  veas^  belongii^  to  the 
m\^her  as  wt^ll  as  bv  those  appertaining  to  the  child,  and  each  of  its  eocykdons 
is  ivusiiiuted  in  the  following  manner :  the  materuak  or  ntero-plaeental  Teasels 
|>eueirate  ai  all  p^nnts  of  iti»  nterine  surface,  forming  in  its  substance  n  net-work 
ot  ^^xv^xiin^lv  delicate  m«»hes^  while  the  umbilical  vetMels  that  penetntc  on  the 
flvvi^  ;fiurtace  piv^nt  those  in&nite  ramiicatioos  jnst  desctibed.  and  these  twist 
arvHkttd  and  cmbrtce  the  contncted  meshes  of  the  mntenal  pkxna  m  all  dine- 
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tbe  uterine  moooDa  membrane  (ntero-epibhorul  deoidna)  upon  which  the  ovule 
ifl  engnfled. 

A.  Vilii  o/ihe  CkoTxon. — We  have  already  stated  that  before  the  allantoid  is 
developed,  each  villiu  of  the  chorion  contains  a  canal,  which  is  open  at  its  base, 
bnt  tenninates  in  a  oul-de-sao  at  its  free  citremity ;  after  the  allantoid  ia  deve- 
leped,  the  terminal  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  veesels,  both  artories  and  veins, 
penetrate  into  this  canal  as  into  the  finger  of  a  glove.  The  villi,  after  having 
been  thoa  rendered  vascular,  become  atrophied,  and  finally  dieoppear  from  all  that 


part  of  the  chorion  which  is  covered  by  the  reflected  or  epiohorial  decidua. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  utcro-epichorial 
mocona  membrane  (inter-utero-placental  decidua  of  Buthora),  uodei^  a  con- 
siderable development,  and  ramity  ad  injinittim.  When  viewed  oollectively  at 
this  period,  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  soft,  hairy  masa,  very  tdfled  and 
flaky,  and  of  a  semi-transparent  gray  rose  color. 

If  the  villi  which  compose  this  hair-like  mass  of  the  chorion  be  separated  from 
each  other  and  esamined,  the  following  characters  will  be  found  applicable  to  all : 
a  oommon  pedicle,  forming  the  base  or  trunk  of  the  villos,  about  one-siztecuth 
of  an  inch  long,  and  one-half  as  wide,  for  an  ovum  of  six  weeks,  the  dimensions 
varying,  however,  with  the  site  of  the  ovum.  From  this  pedicle  are  pnt  forth 
numeroos  branches,  furmisg  a  bulky  tttfl.  The  largest  of  these  branches,  aAer 
dividing  two  or  three  times,  are  again  subdivided  into  innumerable  mionte 
branchletB. 

Again,  some  of  the  smaller  branches  stand  alone  upon  the  surface  of  the 
chorion,  in  the  interspaces  of  the  tufted  pedicles  just  mentioned. 

The  extremities  of  the  subdiviuoss  of  the  third  and  fourth  ordera  are  hero 
and  iherc  found  to  present  a  sort  of  cylindrio  or  flattened  swelling. 
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then  the  title  of  the  hattledoor  placenta.  Nor  is  it  always  attached  to  a  point  of 
the  footal  surface  of  the  placenta.  For  instance,  Benckiser  has  collected  in  his 
thesis  numerous  cases  in  which  the  cord  was  inserted  at  some  point  on  the  peri- 
phery of  the  membranes ;  and  having  arrived  there,  the  vessels  of  the  cord  then 
divide  into  five  or  six  large  trunks,  the  branches  of  which,  by  ramifying  between 
the  membranes,  reach  the  placental  circumference,  and  plunge  into  the  paren- 
chyma of  this  body.     (See  Fig.  67.) 

«  All  such  modifications,  however,  merely  depend  on  the  way  in  which  the  allan- 
tois  contracts  its  adhesions  with  the  point  of  the  ovum  in  contact  with  the  womb. 
In  fact,  the  placenta  is  always  developed  there,  and  if  the  allantois  happens  to 
strike  the  chorion  at  a  part  somewhat  removed  from  that  which  is  in  apposition 
with  the  internal  uterine  surface,  the  umbilical  vessels  must  evidently  have  a 
tendency  towards  the  latter,  just  as  the  roots  of  a  plant  always  stretch  towards 
the  spot  which  will  afford  them  the  most  nourishment. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

OF  THE  FCETUS. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  study  the  foetus  by  describing  the  different  organs, 
and  the  various  tissues  successively,  that  enter  into  its  structure  at  the  moment 
of  birth,  nor  by  tracing  each  of  them  through  the  modifications  it  undergoes  at 
the  divers  periods  of  the  intra-uterine  life ;  for  such  a  course  would  evidently 
compel  us  to  overstep  the  limits  imposed  by  the  nature  and  character  of  this 
work.  Therefore,  laying  aside  all  embryological  researches,  we  ^hall  content 
ourselves  with  mentioning  a  few  interesting  particulars  of  organogeny ;  and  while 
considering  the  foetus  in  a  general  manner,  we  shall  point  out  succinctly  the  suc- 
cessive development  of  its  form  and  its  external  parts.  But  before  entering  upon 
this  subject,  we  believe  it  will  prove  profitable  to  present,  in  a  figure,  the  various 
details  already  furnished,  as  such  an  exposition  will  complete  the  description 
previously  nouide,  and  &oilitate  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  we  have  yet  to  speak  of. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FIGURES  IN  PLATE  III. 

Fig.  58.  The  human  ovum,  of  its  natural  size,  at  about  the  thirtieth  or  thirty-sixth 
day. 

Fig.  59.  The  same  ovum  (of  its  natural  size)  laid  open  to  show  its  constituent  parts. 

A.  A.  The  chorion. 

B.  The  amnion, 
c.  The  foetus. 

D.  The  umbilical  vesicle. 

Fig.  60.  The  same  ovum  highly  magnified,  and  opened  in  such  a  way  as  to  exhibit 
the  principal  relations  existing  between  the  embryo  and  its  appendages.  The  walls 
of  the  abdomen  and  chest  have  been  cut  away  so  as  to  bring  the  viscera  into  view,  and 
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the  nt«rine  mnoooa  membnuie  (utero-epichorial  decidiu)  upon  which  the  ovule 
ia  engnftod. 

A.  Vilii  of  the  Chorum. — We  have  already  aUted  that  before  the  allantoid  in 
developed,  each  villus  of  the  chorioo  cootaios  a  oaaal,  which  is  open  at  its  base, 
bnt  terminates  in  a  oal-de-aao  at  its  free  extremity ;  after  the  allantoid  is  deve- 
loped, the  terminal  ramiScatioDB  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  both  arteries  and  veins, 
penetrate  into  this  canal  as  into  the  finger  of  a  glove.  The  villi,  afl«r  haviu;;; 
been  thos  rendered  Tucular,  become  atrophied,  and  finally  disappear  from  all  that 


put  of  (he  chorion  which  ia  covered  by  the  reflected  or  epichorial  decidua. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  utero-epichorial 
mncona  membrane  (inter-ntero-placental  decidua  of  authors),  undergo  a  con- 
iiderable  development,  and  ramify  ad  iajinitum.  When  viewed  collectively  at 
tliis  period,  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  soft,  hairy  moss,  very  tufted  and 
flaky,  and  of  a  semi-transparent  gray  rose  color. 

If  the  villi  which  compose  this  hair-like  mass  of  the  chorion  be  separated  from 
each  other  and  examined,  the  following  characters  will  be  fonnd  applicable  to  all : 
>  common  pedicle,  forming  the  base  or  trunk  of  the  villns,  abont  one-siztccnth 
of  an  inch  long,  and  one-half  as  wide,  for  an  ovum  of  aix  weeks,  the  dimensions 
nrying,  however,  with  the  site  of  the  ovum.  From  this  pedicle  are  put  forth 
numerous  branches,  forming  a  balky  tuft.  The  largest  of  these  branches,  after 
dividing  two  or  three  times,  are  again  subdivided  into  innumerable  minute 
branch  lets. 

Again,  some  of  the  smaller  branches  stand  alone  upon  the  surface  of  the 
chorion,  in  the  interspaces  of  the  tufted  pedicles  just  mentioned. 

The  extremities  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  third  and  fourth  orders  are  hero 
and  ihero  found  to  present  a  sort  of  cylindrio  or  flattened  swelling. 
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the  umbilical  oord  has  also  been  split  up,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  append- 
ages of  the  foetus  are  brcught  into  relation  with  this  latter. 

A.  A.  The  chorion,  consisting  of  two  layers,  placed  back  to  back,  and  confounded 
with  each  other,  but  which  have  been  dissected  apart  for  a  limited  extent  at  hf  i/, 

B.  B.  The  amnion,  laid  open,  so  as  to  show  how  it  is  continuous  with  the  umbilical 
cord,  along  which  it  is  reflected,  thereby  forming  a  sheath,  which,  under  the  form  of 
the  canal  b"^  b^,  is  directly  continuous  with  the  umbilicus  or  the  abdominal  walls  c  c 
of  the  embryo. 

D.  The  umbilical  yesicle,  and  r/  its  pedicle. 

i/^.  The  point  where  this  pedicle  communicates  with  the  intestine  s. 
b.  The  loop  of  intestine  prolonged  into  the  cord. 

F.  The  urachus,  continuous  by  one  extremity,  g,  with  the  chorion,  and  by  the  other 
with  the  rectum  at  the  point  h. 
ti.  The  umbilical  arteries. 
j.   The  umbilical  vein. 

y.  The  part  of  the  right  auricle  from  which  the  umbilical  vein  comes  off. 
K.  The  yena  cava  inferior. 
M .  The  inferior  surface  of  the  liver. 
N.  The  omphalo-mesenteric  vein. 

0.  The  point  where  this  vein  empties  into  the  umbilical  vein, 
p.  The  omphalo-mesenteric  artery. 

1.  The  heart. 

2.  The  arch  of  the  aorta. 

3.  The  pulmonary  artery. 

4.  The  lung  of  the  right  side. 

5.  The  Wolffian  body. 

6.  The  branchial  fissure,  which  is  cpnverted  into  the  external  ear. 

7.  The  lower  jaw. 

8.  The  upper  jaw. 

9.  The  nostril  pf  4he  right  side. 

10.  The  nasal  canal  still  forming  a  kind  of  fissure,  which  extends  from  the  eye  to 
the  nostril. 

11.  The  caudal  extremity,  or  coccyx,  projecting  like  a  tail. 

12.  The  upper  extremity. 

13.  The  lower  extremity. 

ARTICLE   I. 

DIMENSIONS  AND  WEIGHT  OF  THE   FOBTTJS  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  PERIODS 

OF  INTRA-UTERINB  LIFE. 

At  the  time  when  the  embryo  first  begins  to  be  distinct,  that  is,  about  the 
third  week,  it  is  oblong,  swollen  in  the  middle,  obtuse  at  one  extremity,  though 
drawn  to  a  blunt  point  at  the  other,  and  straight,  or  nearly  so,  being  somewhat 
curved  forwards.  It  is  therefore  vermiform  in  shape,  of  a  grayish-white  color, 
semi-opaque,  almost  without  consistence,  and  gelatinous,  varying  from  two  to 
four  lines  in  length,  and  weighing  one  or  two  grains.  At  this  period,  the  only 
trace  of  the  head  is  a  small  tubercle  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body  by  a 
notch,  but  no  rudiments  of  the  extremities  are  observed,  nor  is  there  a  oord  at 
first. 

The  embryo  is  clearly  surrounded  by  the  amnion,  which  lies  quite  near  it,  in 
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the  form  of  a  delicate  membrane,  leaving  it^  however,  always  free.  The  abdo- 
minal cavity  is  opened  for  a  very  considerable  extent  in  front.  The  embryo 
becomes  more  consistent  towards  the  fifth  week :  its  head  then  increases  greatly, 
in  proportion  to  the  remainder  of  the  body,  and  the  rudimentary  eyes  are  indi- 
cated by  two  black  spots  turned  towards  the  sides;  the  development  of  the 
thoracic  extremities  is  announced  by  two  smalli  obtuse  nipples,  situated  on  the 
sides  of  the  trunk;  it  is  nearly  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long,  and  weighs  about  fifteen 
grains;  the  cord  exists  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  and  the  abdominal  members 
are  likewise  present,  in  the  form  of  two  rounded  pimples.  The  vertebral  divi- 
sions  are  quite  apparent,  all  along  the  back,  although  the  caudal  vertebrae  closely 
approach  the  front  part  of  the  head,  in  consequence  of  the  anterior  curvature  of 
the  embryo. 

Already  does  the  heart  exhibit,  in  its  external  form,  a  tolerably  close  resem- 
blance to  that  in  the  adult;  for  we  may  even  now  observe  the  fissure  that  will 
afterwards  separate  the  auricles,  as  also  one  corresponding  to  the  inter-ventricular 
partition ;  but  there  is,  in  reality,  only  one  ventricle,  from  which  both  the  aorta 
and  the  pulmonary  artery  arise.  And,  further,  there  is  but  one  auricle;  or, 
rather,  the  two  communicate  so  freely  that  the  intermediary  contraction  which 
should  divide  them  is  still  very  imperfect;  for  the  partition  is  formed  by  the 
progressive  contraction  of  the  orifice  of  communication,  and  this  incomplete  open- 
ing, which  sometimes  persists  in  the  septum  until  birth,  is  known  under  the 
name  of  the  foramen  of  Botal,  But,  after  birth,  the  opening  becomes  oblite- 
rated, and  the  two  auricles  are  thenceforth  isolated  by  a  complete  partition. 

The  single  ventricle  will  be  converted  intp  two  cavities,  by  the  intervention  of 
a  septum,  which  will  be  gradually  developed  from  the  summit  towards  the  base, 
being  placed  between  the  two  arteries  (the  pulmonary  and  aorta),  and  so 
disposed  that  one  of  them  shall  ppen  into  the  right  and  the  'other  into  the  left 
cavity. 

The  lungs  at  this  period  are  constituted  of  five  or  six  lobules,  in  which  we  can 
readily  distinguish  the  bronchial  extremities,  terminating  in  slightly  swollen  cul- 
de-sacs.  3Ioreover,  two  large  glandular  structures  lie  along  the  vertebral  column 
at  this  period,  extending  longitudinally  on  each  side,  from  the  lung  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pelvis.  These  are  the  Wolffian  bodies.  They  are  constituted  by  an  excre- 
tory canal,  which  runs  throughout  their  whole  length,  being  placed  on  their 
external  margin,  and  terminating  below  in  the  transitory  cloaca.  The  canal  puts 
forth,  on  one  of  its  sides  only,  a  series  of  more  or  less  elongated  cceca,  which 
roll  or  curl  up,  so  as  to  form  a  considerable  mass  by  their  agglomeration.  These 
cccca  secrete  a  liquid,  which  is  subsequently  emptied  into  the  cloaca  by  means  of 
the  canal. 

The  Wolffian  bodies  anticipate  the  function  of  the  kidneys  until  the  latter  are 
developed,  and  hence  they  have  been  denominated  the  false  kidneys;  but  they 
disappear  as  soon  as  the  true  organs  can  replace  them,  leaving  no  trace  of  their 
past  existence.  Just  alongside  of  the  excretory  canal,  in  the  Wolffian  body,  a 
second  one  is  seen  to  accompany  it  throughout,  and  even  in  like  manner  to 
empty  into  the  cloaca.  But  this  second  canal  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
other,  and  will  become,  in  the  adult,  either  the  oviduct  or  the  vas  deferens, 
according  as  the  new  being  shall  be  of  the  male  or  female  sex. 
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In  the  early  stages  of  embryonic  life,  there  likewise  exists  on  each  side  of  the 
necky  in  the  human  foetus,  as  also  in  the  mammalia,  four  transverse  fissures 
which  open  into  the  pharynx.  These  are  separated  from  one  another  by  certain 
bands,  or  fleshy  partitions,  that  correspond  with  the  branchial  arcs  of  fishes ',  for 
the  yasoular  apparatus  distributed  there  affects,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same 
form  temporarily,  that  it  has  permanently  in  the  inferior  yertebratee.  We, 
therefore,  see  that  the  bulb  of  the  aorta,  instead  of  curving  immediately  in  a 
•ingle  arch,  divides,  on  the  contrary,  into  three  or  four  branches,  on  each  side 
of  the  neck ;  and  after  these  branches  have  each  accompanied  a  branchial  arch, 
they  reunite,  at  a  common  point,  to  form  the  descending  aorta ;  however,  they 
are  soon  effaced,  along  with  the  corresponding  fissures,  and  but  two  remain  on 
the  left  side,  one  of  which  is  converted  into  the  arcus  aortas,  while  the  other, 
after  having  existed  as  an  arterial  canal,  will  form  the  common  trunk  of  the 
.pulmonary  arteries. 

The  branchial  fissures  just  under  consideration  also  disappear,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  one  (the  first  on  each  side),  which  is  converted  into  the  external 
ear,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  figure.     (See  Plate  III.) 

At  this  period,  the  upper  jaw  is  still  composed  of  two  papulae,  one  for  each 
side.  These  pimples,  or  isolated  mandibles,  gradually  approach  the  median  line, 
and  there  unite  in  a  single  body,  which  forms  the  jaw  such  as  we  find  it  in  the 
adult. 

The  nostrils  are  separated  by  the  incisive  papulae,  which  keep  them  apart  for 
some  time;  then,  as  the  latter  diminish  in  size,  they  approach  each  other  and 
asBume  their  definitive  form ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  they  are  separately  split 
down  to  the  mouth,  and  it  is  the  permanence  of  this  transitory  state  that  con- 
•titntea  the  double  hair-lip.  All  of  the  branchial  fissures  have  disappeared  by 
the  sixth  week,  leaving  only  a  slight  cicatrix  behind. 

The  first  centres  of  ossification  appear  during  the  seventh  week,  first  on  the 
clavicle  and  then  on  the  lower  jaw.  The  intestine  still  ej^tends  for  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  interior  of  the  umbilical  cord,  but  the  omphalo-mesentcric 
canal  is  nearly  obliterated,  although  it  may  yet  be  traced  as  far  as  the  umbilical 
yesicle,  where  it  is  reduced  to  a  very  delicate  thread.  The  anus  remains  closed ; 
and  the  bodies  of  Wolff  alone  exist  near  the  vertebral  column.  It  is  only  then 
that  the  kidneys  and  capsules  renales  begin  to  appear,  and  soon  after  them  the 
sexual  organs.  The  urinary  bladder  is  first,  manifested  under  the  form  of  a 
tumor  ihat  is  continuous  with  the  urachus.  At  this  time,  the  embryo  is  nearly 
an  inch  in  length. 

At  two  numths,  the  tubercles  of  the  extremities  become  more  prominent.  The 
fbreann  and  hand  can  be  distinguished,  but  not  the  arm  ;  the  hand  is  larger  than 
the  forearm,  but  it  is  not  supplied  with  fingers.  The  cord  has  not  as  yet  assumed 
a  spiral  arrangement,  but  it  is  infnndibuliform  in  shape,  the  base  corresponding 
to  tiie  abdomen,  being  continuous  with  it,  and  containing  a  large  quantity  of  in- 
testine ;  it  is  four  to  five  lines  in  length,  and  is  inserted  near  the  lowest  point  of 
the  abdomen.  A  small  tubercle,  furnished  with  one  or  more  very  contracted 
openings,  may  be  distinguished  between  it  and  the  termination  of  the  spine, 
which  are  the  rudimentary  external  organs  of  generation ;  but  the  extreme 
length  of  the  clitoris  renders  the  distinction  of  the  sexes  difiGicult  at  this  period. 
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The  embryo  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long,  and  weighs  from  three 
to  five  drachms,  the  head  forming  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole.  The  eyes 
are  prominent;  but  the  lids,  from  being  still  rudimentary,  do  not  cover  the  eye- 
ball; the  nose  forms  an  obtuse  eminence;  the  nostrils  are  rounded  and 
separated ;  the  mouth  is  gaping,  and  the  epidermis  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  true  skin. 

At  ten  weeks,  the  embryo  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
length,  and  weighs  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half.  The  palpebrsd,  having  be- 
come more  apparent,  descend  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  the  puncta  lachrymalia  are 
now  visible ;  the  buccal  fissure,  which  has  increased  in  size,  begins  to  be  oblite- 
rated by  the  commencing  development  of  the  lips. 

The  thoracic  parietes  are  apparent ;  hence  the  heart's  movements  cease  to  be 
visible.  The  fingers  are  distinct,  and  the  toes  look  like  little  tubercles  held 
together  by  a  soil  substance.  The  cord  is  longer  than  the .  embryo,  and  begins  • 
to  assume  the  spiral  arrangement ;  it  is  less  infundibuliform  than  previously, 
and  is  not  inserted  so  low  down  on  the  abdomen,  but  its  base  always  contains  a 
portion  of  intestine. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  month^  the  embryo  weighs  three  to  four  ounces,  and 
measures  from  five  to  six  inches ;  the  eyeball  is  seen  through  the  lids ;  the  mem- 
brana  pupillaris  is  more  manifest ;  the  forehead  and  nose  are  clearly  traceable, 
and  the  lips  well  marked  and  not  turned  outwards.  The  neck  now  establishes  a 
visible  separation  between  the  head  and  thorax;  the  latter  cavity  is  closed  at  all 
points,  but  is  still  very  slightly  developed  relatively  to  the  other  cavities.  The 
oord  contains  no  intestine,  and  its  spiral  turns  are  more  numerous  and  evident. 
The  nidls  begin  to  appear  as  thin  membranous  plates;  the  sex  is  distinct,  and 
the  integuments,  which  heretofore  were  only  a  soft,  viscous  covering,  acquire 
more  consistence,  but  are  still  very  thin,  transparent,  of  a  roseate  hue,  and 
without  an  apparent  fibrous  texture. 

At  the  fourth  tnonthf  t)ie  embryo  takes  the  name  of  foeiu^;  its  growth  is  not 
so  rapid  in  the  commencement  as  at  the  end  of  this  month.  The  body  is  six  to 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  from  seven  to  eight  ounces.  The  fontanelles 
are  very  large,  as  are  also  the  sutures;  and  some  short,  whitish,  silvery  hairs 
may  be  observed  on  the  head.  The  face  still  remains  but  little  developed,  al- 
though more  elongated  than  it  has  previously  been.  The  eyes,  nostrils,  and 
mouth  are  closed,  and  when  the  occlusion  of  the  lids  happens  to  be  incomplete, 
it  is  generally  at  the  internal  part.  The  tongue  may  be  distinguished  behind 
the  buccal  fissure,  and  the  projection  of  the  chin  is  observable.  The  oord  is 
inserted  higher  up  on  the  abdomen,  whence  the  centre  of  the  body  is  an  inch  or 
two  above  the  umbilicus.  The  skin  has  a  rosy  color,  and  begins  to  be  covered 
by  down,  and  some  fat,  tinged  with  red,  is  deposited  in  the  areolae  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue,  and  the  muscles  now  produce  a  sensible  motion.  A 
foetus  bom  at  this  period  might  live  for  several  hours.  Whilst  I  was  Interne  at 
the  H6tel  Dieu,  I  received  one  that  had  scarcely  reached  the  fourth  month.  It 
lived,  however,  from  half-past  seven  to  half-past  eleven  o'clock. 

At  Jive  tnonthsy  the  length  of  the  body  is  eight  to  ten  inches,  and  it  weighs 
from  eight  to  eleven  ounces.  The  skin  is  more  consistent,  and  many  patches  of 
sebaceous  matter  may  already  be  seen,  but  the  pupils  cannot  be  distinguished. 
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At  BIX  months,  the  IcDgth  is  eleven  to  twelve  and  a  half  inchefl,  and  the  weight 
about  one  pound  (avoir.).  The  hair  is  botli  longer  and  thicker,  the  eyes  closed, 
the  eyelids  somewhat  thicker,  and  their  margins,  as  well  as  the  eyebn>w8,  are 
studded  with  very  delicate  hairs.  Agreeably  to  most  authors,  the  membrana  . 
pupillaris  always  exists;  on  the  contrary,  the  pupil  at  this  period  has  seemed 
verj  large,  both  to  M.  Velpeau  and  myself.  The  skin  is  better  organized,  for 
the  dermis  and  the  epidennis  may  be  distinguished,  though  its  surface  is  wrinkled 
and  puckered,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  subcutaneous  fat.  The  nails  are 
solid  already.     The  scrotum  is  very  small,  quite  red,  and  empty. 

At  teuen  months,  the  fuctus  acquires  a  length  of  twelve  and  a  half  to  fourteen 
inches ;  all  its  parts  have  become  firmer  and  more  voluminous,  and  their  respec- 
tive dimensions  better  proportioned.  The  bones  belonging  to  the  vault  of  the 
cranium  exhibit  near  their  centres  a  considera])le  prominence  at  the  point  where 
the  first  rudiments  of  ossification  occur,  whence  it  follows  they  are  less  uniformly 
arched  than  at  the  succeeding  periods,  and  more  curved  than  in  the  former 
months,  when  they  were  in  reality  nearly  flat.  The  pupillary  membrane  disap- 
pears  completely;  indeed,  according  to  M.  Velpeau,  this  membrane  does  not 
exist  at  any  period  of  the  intra-uterine  life.  The  iris  commences  as  a  simple 
ring,  which  then  grows  in  a  concentric  manner,  leaving  at  last  only  the  opening 
called  the  pupil.  The  eyelids  are  partly  open,  and  the  testicles  begin  to  descend 
into  the  scrotum. 

At  eight  months,  the  f'jctus  seems  to  grow,  as  Dcsormeaux  remarks,  rather  in 
thickness  than  in  length;  it  is  only  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and  yet 
weighs  from  four  to  five  pounds.  The  skin  is  very  red,  and  covered  with  long 
down,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sebaceous  matter.^  The  lower  jaw,  which 
was  at  first  very  short,  is  now  as  long  as  the  upper  one.  The  scrotum  usually 
contains  one  testicle,  generally  that  on  the  left  side. 

FinaVy,  at  term,  the  fictu.s  is  about  nineteen  to  twenty-three  inches  long,  and 
weighs  from  six  to  seven  pounds.  Although,  in  consequence  of  the  development 
at  the  inferior  part  of  the  trunk,  the  umbilical  ring  is  now  considerably  removed 
from  the  hypogastric  region,  yet  the  insertion  of  the  cord  does  not  correspond, 
as  has  been  stated,  with  the  centre  of  the  body.  Thus,  in  a  foetus  whose  total 
length  is  twenty  inches,  we  shall  generally  find  ten  and  a  half  to  eleven  inches 
from  the  crown  to  the  umbilicus. 

Indeed,  from  the  researches  of  M.  Moreau,  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Medicine,  it  appears  that  in  ninety-four  children  born  at  nine  months,  four 
only  had  the  umbilical  insertion  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  while  in  ninety 
others  it  was  below  this.     The  mean  of  the  variations  was  nearly  an  inch.    M. 

*  Aboat  the  middle  term  of  the  intra-utcrine  life,  the  skin  is  covered  by  a  constantly- 
increasing  mass  of  a  fat,  slippery,  viscons  substance,  ycIIowish-white  in  color,  called  the 
sebaceous  coat.  This  substance  is  more  abundant  on  some  embryos  than  on  others,  and 
is  in  greater  quantity  on  certain  places,  as,  for  example,  the  head,  axilla,  and  groins ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  oil,  and  only  partially  soluble  in  potash.  It  is  not  a  pre- 
cipitate furnished  by  the  amniotic  liquors,  as  some  persons  have  imagined,  for  there  is 
none  of  it  on  the  external  surface  of  the  amnios,  nor  on  the  umbilical  cord ;  it  is  a  secre- 
tion of  the  fa?tal  skin,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  its  composition,  is  a  mixture  of  effete 
epidermis  and  matters  furnished  by  the  sebaceous  glands,  which  assists  perhaps  in  the 
hour  of  labor  by  facilitating  the  expulsion  of  the  child. 

14 
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Ollivier,  of  Angers,  has  also  observed  the  same  thing  in  thirty  children  ex- 
amined by  him. 

The  weight  and  length  of  children  at  birth  have  been  wonderfully  exagge- 
rated in  many  cases;  thus,  some  are  recorded  of  a  yard  or  more  in  length,  and 
others  that  weighed  eighteen,  twenty,  twenty-four,  and  even  thirty  pounds. 
These  statements  must  certainly  be  great  exaggerations ;  for  the  most  voluminous 
of  three  thousand  children,  born  under  my  charge,  either  in  the  H6tel  Dicu  or 
at  La  Clinique,  weighed  ten  pounds,  and  it  was  an  enormous  one. 

Of  four  thousand  children  delivered  at  La  Maternite,  one  only  weighed 
twelve  pounds.     (Lachapelle.) 

Baudelocque  asserts,  that  he  superintended  the  delivery  of  one  of  twelve  pounds 
and  three-quarters;  and  M.  Merriman,  one  weighing  fourteen  pounds;  Richard 
Crofts,  another  of  fifteen  pounds ;  lastly,  Mr.  J.  D.  Owens,  a  surgeon  at  Hay- 
moor,  near  Ludlow,  has  seen  a  stillborn  infant  that  weighed  seventeen  pounds 
twelve  ounces,  and  had  the  following  dimensions : 

Occipito-frontal  diameter,  -----  7J  inches. 

Occipito- mental        «  -  -  -  -  -  -      8J     " 

Bi-parietal  " 5       '* 

Total  length,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -     24       «» 

In  the  month  of  May,  1849, 1  was  called  in  consultation  by  Dr.  Riembault  in 
a  case  of  shoulder  presentation.  Several  attempts  at  version  had  been  made  by 
himself  and  another  physician,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  it.  The  child,  which  was  bom  dead,  appeared  to  me  a 
very  large  one,  and  I  estimated  its  weight  at  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds.  After 
my  departure,  M.  Riembault,  who,  like  myself,  had  been  struck  with  its  siie, 
weighed  it  carefully,  once  with  a  steelyard,  and  twice  in  different  balances,  and 
ascertained  its  weight,  by  the  three  trials,  to  be  eighteen  pounds.  Its  extreme 
length  was  two  feet  one  and  a  half  inches,  the  bi-acromial  diameter  nine  inches, 
the  greater  circumference  of  the  head  sixteen  and  one-eighth  inches,  and  the 
lesser  circumference  nine  inches.  M.  Riembault  has  assured  me  repeatedly,  that 
he  could  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  these  statements,  since  being  himself  as- 
tonished at  the  results  of  the  measurements,  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
repeat  them  several  times. 

The  mother  stated  that  her  last  menstrual  period  occurred  July  12,  1848, 
and  that  she  expected  to  be  confined  about  the  12th  of  April,  1849.  The  siie 
of  the  abdomen  had  been  so  great  since  March,  as  to  lead  her  to  suppose  that 
she  was  pregnant  with  twins.  The  first  pains  were  experienced  on  the  evening 
of  the  6th  of  May,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  a  month  later  than  she  had  anticipated. 
Whether  the  pregnancy  had  really  run  over  its  usual  term,  and  whether  the 
extraordinary  size  of  the  child  was  attributable  thereto,  are  questions  which  it 
is  impossible  to  decide. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  the  foetal  growth  is  rapid  for 
the  first  three  months,  then  slackens  off  about  the  middle  of  pregnancy,  and  again 
becomes  greatly  accelerated  during  the  last  three  mouths. 

Chaussier  has  given  the  following  as  the  proportions  exhibited  by  the  different 
parts  of  the  foetus  at  birth  (taken  from  a  child  nineteen  and  a  half  inches  long), 
namely : 
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From  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  pubis,  .  12J  inches. 

"    the  pubis  to  the  feet,        .....  *I\     ^' 

"    the  clavicle  to  the  bottom  of  the  sternum,  .  .  2        " 

"    the  latter  to  the  pubis,      .  6^     '< 

With  regard  to  the  transverse  measurement,  he  found  as  follows : 

From  the  top  of  one  shoulder  to  the  other  (bis-acromial  or  transverse 

diameter  of  the  thorax),        .....  4|  inches. 

From  the  sternum  to  the  spine  (antero-posterior  diameter),  3}     " 

**    ilium  to  ilium  (transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis),  3        '^ 

"    one  femoral  tuberosity  to  the  other,         .  3^      '< 

"^^e  shall  examine  hereailer  the  dimensions  of  the  head, 
fortunately,  these  diameters  are  reducible;  thus,  the  bis-acromial  in  particu- 
_j  which  presents  four  and  three-quarter  inches,  may  be  reduced  to  three  and 
"^^"w^uarter  inches,  by  compression. 


ARTICLE  11. 

HEAD   OF  THE   FCETUS   AT   TERM. 

The  head  of  the  foetus  merits  the  particular  attention  of  the  accoucheur,  as 

^^^ing  really  the  most  voluminous  and  least  compressible  part  of  the  child.     It 

^,  therefore  highly  important  to  ascertain  whether  its  several  diameters  are  pro- 

^fntional  to  those  we  have  heretofore  studied  in  the  pelvis.     The  head  is  likewise, 

^  the  majority  of  cases,  the  part  which  presents  during  labor;  consequently,  it 

^  rery  necessary  that  we  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  all  its  characters,  in 

Order  to  recognize  them  at  this  period. 

The  foetal  head,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  ovoidal  in  form,  the  larger  extremity 
hmng  posterior,  and  the  smaller  anterior;  as,  in  the  adult,  it  is  composed  of  the 
Cmiium  and  face;  but  as  the  latter  does  not  claim  a  particular  notice,  we  refer, 
fcr  a  knowledge  of  its  different  parts,  to  the  works  on  anatomy.  Several  bones 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  cranium;  they  are — 

The  frontal, — A  symmetrical  bone,  forming  the  forehead,  as  well  as  the  supe- 
rior-anterior part  of  the  face.     It  is  divided  in  the  foetus  into  two  portions. 

The  two  parietal. — One  upon  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  side,  meeting  at 
the  median  line;  they  are  situated  upon  the  superior  lateral  parts  of  the  head, 
and  concur  to  form  the  vault  of  the  cranium. 

The  occipital. — A  symmetrical  bone,  constituting  the  posterior  part  of  the 
dnill,  as  also  a  portion  of  its  base. 

The  temporal, — Two  bones,  placed,  one  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left 
ride,  below  and  beneath  the  parietal,  completing  the  lateral  portions  of  the 
eranium,  and  contributing  to  the  formation  of  its  base;  lastly,  the  sphenoid  and 
the  ethmoid,  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  base.  These  bones  are  not  united  to 
each  other  at  birth  by  serrated  articulations,  as  they  are  in  the  adult  {immovable 
^fnarthrosis)y  but  are  separated,  those  of  the  vault  especially,  by  membranous 
intervals,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the  degree  of  ossification.  The 
intervals  have  received  the  name  of  sutures,  or  /onto  netles. 
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This  arrangement  of  the  vault  of  the  cranium  has  several  advantages.  It 
facilitates  the  development  of  the  brain,  and  what  is  hardly  less  important  in  the 
view  of  the  accoucheur,  it  allows  of  a  certain  reduction  of  the  diameters  of  the 
head.  When  the  latter  is  compressed  forcibly,  the  margins  of  the  bones  ap- 
proach each  other  and  may  even  overlap. 

The  extent  of  this  overlapping  is  liable  to  be  thought  greater  than  it  really  is, 
for,  as  M.  Malgaigne  remarks,  if  we  examine  the  matter  closely,  we  shall  find 
that  the  membrane  interposed  between  the  parietal  bones  is  too  firm  to  be  drawn 
out,  and  too  narrow  to  permit  a  notable  overriding;  and  further^  that  it  usually 
maintains  these  two  bones  so'  close  together,  that  the  superior  margin  of  one  laps 
over  the  other,  leaving  even  on  the  dried  skull  a  true  normal  crossing.  Some  of 
those  sutures,  or  fontanelles,  are  highly  important  in  an  obstetrical  sense^  and  we 
shall  next  proceed  to  their  consideration. 

Th^  Sagittal  Suture, — This  great  or  antero-poeterior  suture  extends  from  the 
root  of  the  nose  to  the  superior  angle  of  the  occipital  bone ;  being  formed  in 
front  by  the  interval  that  divides  the  frontal  bone  into  two  halves,  and  in  the 
middle,  and  posteriorly,  by  that  between  the  parietals.  At  the  superior  and  in- 
ternal angle,  formed  by  the  two  portions  of  the  frontal  bone,  this  suture  is  joined 
at  the  sides  by  the  two  fronto-parietal  or  transverse  (coronal)  sutures,  which  are 
formed  by  the  space  existing  betwixt  the  superior  border  of  the  frontal  and  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  parietal  bones,  and  crossing  the  former  suture  nearly  at 
right  angles. 

Having  arrived  at  the  superior  angle  of  the  os  occipitis,  it  seems  to  bifurcate, 
and  give  rise  to  two  oblique  lateral  sutures  formed  by  the  posterior  borders  of  the 
parietal  bones,  and  the  superior  one  of  the  occipital.  These  latter  are  called  the 
lamhdoldal  sutures,  probably  from  their  resemblance  to  the  Greek  capital  A 
(lambda).  Just  at  the  points  where  the  fronto-parietal  and  the  lambdoid  sutures 
join  the  sagittal  one,  two  membranous  spaces,  much  larger  than  those  just  de- 
scribed, are  found  to  exist,  which  have  received  the  name  of  the /ontane/les. 

The  great  or  anterior  fontanelle  is  the  one  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
transverse  sutures  with  the  sagittal.  It  is  also  called,  from  the  fact  of  its  corre- 
sponding with  the  bregma,  the  hregmatic  fontanelle;  in  general,  it  presents  an 
extensive  surface,  bounded  by  four  bony  angles^  produced  by  the  lateral  sutures 
leaving  it  nearly  at  right  angles.  It  is  lozenge-shaped,  and  is  usually  much  more 
prolonged  into  the  frontal  than  between  the  parietal  bones.  Sometimes  even, 
according  to  M.  Gerdy,  Jun.,  it  scarcely  ceases  short  of  the  nose,  the  margins  of 
the  coronal  suture  being  parted  throughout  their  whole  extent  by  an  interval 
which  gradually  diminishes  from  above  downwards,  being  only  about  oujb  or  two 
linos  wide  toward  the  root  of  the  nose.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  at  the 
lower  part  of  this  suture  a  rounded  or  oval  membranous  space,  varying  from  three 
to  seven  lines  in  its  diameter. 

The  posterior  or  occipital  fontanelle  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  lamb- 
doid sutures  with  the  termination  of  the  sagittal  suture ;  it  is  smaller  than  the 
preceding,  and  of  a  triangular  form,  being  bounded  by  three  bony  angles.  The 
lateral  sutures  leave  it  at  an  acute  angle.  The  bony  angles  are  generally  found 
in  contact,  no  membranous  interval  being  left  between  them.  Sometimes  the  two 
portions  of  the  os  occipitis  are  not  fused  into  each  other  at  birth,  and  in  such 
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a  median  sature  exists,  which  separates  theu.  aud  temiinates  iu  the  \wa- 
terior  fontanelle.  The  latter  has  then  a  lozenge  shape,  aud  is  subtended  by  four 
osseous  angles,  and  can  only  be  distinguished  from  the  anterior  by  the  obliquity 
of  the  lambdoidal  sutures.  The  opposite  condition  in  observed  at  times,  the 
triangular  space  known  as  the  posterior  fontanelle  not  existing  at  all,  because  the 
projecting  angle  of  the  occiput  then  fits  in  and  fills  up  the  entering  one  formed 
by  the  parietal  bones;  still  the  convergence  of  the  three  sutures,  and  the  promi- 
nence of  the  bony  margins  which  overlap  each  other,  will  aid  the  diagno»ii> 
(Malgaigne);  for  when  the  head  is  engaged  in  the  excavation,  and  has  become 
strongly  compressed,  the  superior  angle  of  the  occipital  bone  is  completely  con- 
cealed by  the  internal  or  supero-posterior  angles  of  the  parietals ,  and  if  the  touch 
is  resorted  to  under  such  circumstances,  the  finger  can  only  recognize  the  position 
by  detecting  the  little  hollow  formed  by  the  depressed  occipital  angle.  Of  coursie, 
particular  attention  must  be  given  in  this  case  to  the  oblique  direction  of  the 
lambdoidal  sutures. 

The  not  unfrequent  existence  of  spaces  upon  the  cranium,  where  the  ossifica- 
tion is  less  advanced  than  usual,  is  another  source  of  error.  For  this  defective 
ossification  is  substituted  a  membranous  expansion,  which  might  be  mistaken  fur 
a  fontanelle. 

Such  an  error  might  the  more  readily  have  occurred  in  the  four  cases  of  this 
kind  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  from  the  fact  of  the  acci- 
dental fontanelle  being  situated  just  in  the  course  of  tlie  sagittal  suture,  about 
equi-distant  from  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  ones ;  aud  as  this  point  is  pre- 
cisely where  the  finger  first  falls,  in  practising  the  touch,  we  might  mistake  it  fur 
a  fontanelle.  But,  by  a  little  attention,  it  will  always  be  easy  to  avoid  this  error, 
by  ascertaining  that  no  lateral  sutures  pass  off  from  this  membranous  interval. 

There  yet  remain  some  other  sutures,  and  some  other  fontanelles  on  the  in- 
ferior lateral  parts  of  the  cranium ;  but  as  they  are  devoid  of  interest  we  shall  not 
describe  them. 

Diameten  of  the  Head. — The  term  diameter  has  been  applied  to  certain  ficti- 
tious lines,  which  traverse  the  head  in  a  determinate  direction.  To  avoid  over- 
loading the  memories  of  students,  we  shall  not  multiply  their  number  :ls  some 
have  done;  but,  following  the  example  of  M.  Velpeau,  shall  describe  only  seven 
ti  first,  as  it  will  be  very  easy  to  supply  the  deficiency  hereafter  in  treating  of  the 
mechanism  of  labor. 

Seven  diameters,  then,  may  be  distinguished  for  the  fuetal  head,  which  we 
divide,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  study,  into  the  antero-posterior,  the  transverse, 
and  the  vertical. 

Ist.  The  antero-posterior  diameters  are:  the  occipito-mental,  a  l  (Fig.  01), 
extending  from  the  posterior  fontanelle  to  the  chin;  this  is  the  longest  of  all, 
being  five  aud  a  (quarter  inches.  The  occipito- frontal,  </  /',  which  extends  from 
the  occipital  protuberance  to  the  frontal  boss  (also  called  the  antero-posterior 
diameter) :  it  measures  four  and  a  quarter  to  four  and  a  half  inches.  The  sub- 
occipito-bregmatic,  c/\  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  space  between  the  fora- 
men magnum  and  the  occipital  protuberance  (to  the  anterior  fontanelle. — 
Trand.)y  aud  is  three  and  three-( quarter  inches. 
2d.  The  transverse  diameters  are  two  in  number :    one  the  bi-parietal,  a  h 
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(Fig.  62),  goes  from  one  paricul  protuberauce  to  the  other;  it  is  from  three  and 

a  half  to  three  and  three  quarter  inches  long.     The  other,  the  bi-tempord,  c  d, 

Fig.  61.  Fi(t.  62. 


passes  from  the  root  of  the  zygomBtic  process  on  one  side  to  the  same  point  op- 
posite.    It  is  two  aod  three  quarters  to  three  inches  long. 

8d.  Lastly,  there  are  two  vertical  diameters :  first,  the  vertical  diameter,  pro- 
perly ao  called,  or  the  irarhflo-breffmalic,  \g,  traverBes|the  head  perpendicularly, 
P&^siog  from  the  moat  elevated  point  of  tbc  vertex  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
occipital  foramen.  It  is  three  and  tbree  quarter  inches  long.  Professor  Moreau 
points  out  another  diameter,  which  he  calls  the  ccrvico-bregmatic,  c  A  (Fig.  61) ; 
this  leaves  the  preceding  somewhat  obliquely,  and  runs  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  occipital  foramen  to  the  anterior  fontanelle ;  it  is  three  and  three-quarter 
inches  in  length;  the  second,  i\ie  /nmfo-men(al,  or  the  fscial,  d  a,  extends  from 
the  frontal  boas  to  the  point  of  the  chin.     This  is  three  inches. 

C'irttim/ercncn. — A  circumference  has  been  assigned  to  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  diameters,  since  it  is  very  easy  to  describe  ftom  the  middle  of  every 
one  of  them,  as  a  centre,  a  circle  whose  radius  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the  diameter, 
and  whose  circumference  shall  paas  through  the  two  extremities  of  the  latter. 

.\s  a  matter  of  course,  the  greatest  circumference  of  the  head  corresponds  with 
the  occipitu-mental  diameter,  and  passing  at  the  same  time  obliquely  over  the 
sides  of  the  face  and  through  the  extremities  of  the  diameter,  has  a  nearly  hori- 
EOQial  direction. 

Most  authors  describe  it  as  dividing  the  head  Into  two  equal  lateral  halves, — 
u  mode  of  regarding  it,  which,  as  M.  Jacquemier  judiciously  remarks,  is  deroid 
of  meaning  as  applied  to  obstetrical  practice. 

The  occipilo-frontal  periphery,  agreeing  with  the  diameter  of  the  same  name, 
runs,  horiEontally,  a  little  below  the  extremities  of  the  transverse  diameter,  and 
i<eparates  the  vault  fVom  the  base.  The  sub-occipilo-bregmatic  circumference 
passes  through  the  extremities  of  both  the  occipilo-bregmatio  and  the  bi-parietal 
diameters,  being  thus  common  to  both. 

The  two  latter  are  the  most  important  of  all,  because  they  snccessively  come 
into  relation  with  the  parietes  of  the  pelvis  in  the  progress  of  natural  labor. 

The  circumferences  bclontnng  to  the  other  diameters  scarcely  offer  any  interest, 
und  we  sball  therefore,  merely  mention  them  in  paseiag;  in  number  they  equal 
the  diameters. 

The  fronto-uicntal  circumference,  however,  should  be  noticed  as  passing  over 
the  fiircbcad,  cheeks,  and  chin :  being  also  called,  on  that  account,  the  facial 
circumference. 

The  diameters  just  de:K;ribed,  although  but  slightly  reducible  in  their  dimeo- 
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sionSy  ftre  not  absolutely  inyariablc.  Thus  it  is  only  necessary  to  witness  a  few 
difficult  labors  to  become  satisfied,  that  in  such  cases,  the  head  is  most  frequently 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  occipi to-mental  diameter,  and  flattened  in  its 
tnnsrerse  one.  And  we  further  learn,  from  the  experiments  of  Baudclocque, 
that  the  bi -parietal  diameter  (see  art.  Forcej)s)  may  be  reduced  one-fourth,  or 
one-third  of  an  inch^  by  the  aid  of  instruments;  indeed,  we  have  even  known 
this  diameter  to  be  diminished  much  more  than  that  under  the  efforts  of  the 
womb  alone,  without  any  accident  occurring  to  the  child. 

Independently  of  those  variations  in  length  of  the  diameters  of  the  head  in 
individual  cases,  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee,  there  is  one  which  is  almost 
nnifonn  for  each  sex,  and  of  importance  to  be  acquainted  with.  The  head  of 
the  male  foDtus  is  generally  larger  than  that  of  the  female;  the  difference,  accord- 
ing to  Clark,  being  about  the  one-twenty -eighth  or  the  one-thirtieth.  This  dif- 
ference exerts  a  notable  influence  upon  the  duration  of  labor  even  in  well-formed 
women,  and  may  consequently  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  health  of  the 
mother,  and  upon  both  the  life  and  health  of  the  foetus. 

Thus  it  is  shown  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Simpson  :  1.  That  the  majority  of  the 
children  which  die  during  labor  arc  males:  the  proportion  of  still-born  boys 
to  still-born  girls  being  as  151  :  100.  2.  That  of  children  bom  living,  there  are 
more  boys  than  girls  presenting  some  morbid  condition,  or  some  lesion  produced 
during  labor,  and  consequently  more  likely  to  succumb  within  the  first  weeks  of 
their  existence.  8.  That  of  the  mothers  who  die  during  labor,  or  in  consequence 
of  it,  the  majority  have  given  birth  to  boys. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  sex  of  the  child  will  have  a  still  greater 
influence  upon  the  re^sult  of  the  labor  where  the  pelvis  is  slightly  contracted ;  and 
that  with  the  same  diameters,  the  life  of  a  male  foetus  would  be  often  compro- 
mised when  a  girl  might  pass  with  little  difficulty  and  no  danger. 

We  present,  in  the  following  table,  the  diameters  of  the  foetal  head,  as  also 
those  of  the  pelvis,  before  described ;  hoping  that,  when  thus  collected,  their 
study  will  be  rendered  more  easy : 


Bluneten  of  the  peWis. 
(In  InchM.) 

Antero-PoAterior. .      TransTene. 

1 

Oblique. 

Sacro-cotyloid. 

Superior  strait,     .     .     . 
loferior  strait,      .     .     . 
Excavation,     .... 

4i                 j            5} 
4i  to  4J      '           4 
4}  to  5i                   4} 

4f 

4^  to  4} 

4  to  4i 

((        (t 

FCETAL  HEAD. 


Longitudinal  diameters,  . 


Transverse  do. 


Vertical  do. 


r  Occipito-Mental,         .  5J 

<  Occipito-frontal,         .  4} 

(^  Sub-occipito-bregmatic,  3} 

J  Bi-parietal,        ...  3}  to  3} 

I  Bi-temporal,      .         .  3 

j  Trachelo-bregmatic, .  3J  to  3f 

I  Fronto-mental, .  3 


inches, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


The  fundamental  principles  of  midwifery  are  deduced  from  the  correspondence 
between  the  foetal  dimensions  and  those  of  the  pelvis.  It  happens,  in  fact,  that 
the  child  at  term  can  only  clear  the  pelvic  canal  by  presenting  one  end  of  its 
long  diameter;  that  whichever  extremity  this  may  be,  the  delivery  will  still 
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remuiii  impossible  if  the  head  should  present  in  such  a  manaer  as  to  have  its 
occipito-meDtal  diameter  parallel  to  those  at  the  iofeiior  strait;  that,  coose- 
qneDtly,  the  occiput  must  always  engage  before  the  chin,  or  vice  vena;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  moat  favorable  position  of  the  head  requires  the  Utter  to  be 
strongly  flexed  upon  the  trunk,  eo  that  its  smallest  diameter  (the  Bub-occipito- 
bregmatic)  shall  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  strait;  and  that  to  be  in  ita 
most  favorable  relation  with  the  pelvis,  the  occiput  must  correspond  with  one  of 
the  extremities  of  an  oblique  diameter. 

The  articulation  of  the  head  with  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  movements  it 
permits,  should  also  be  carefully  studied:  thus,  the  occiput  is  connected  to  the 
atlas  by  a  close  union,  which  only  admits  the  motions  of  flexion  and  eitensioa, 
which  in  the  fcetug  are  far  more  extensive  than  in  the  adult;  the  atloido-axoid 
articulation,  on  the  contrary,  being  ginglymoid,  only  permits  a  rotation,  which  is 
limited  to  the  fourth  of  a  circle.  Whence  the  conclusion  is  manifest,  that  when- 
ever the  head  is  caused  to  rotate — the  body  being  fixed — great  care  must  be 
exercised  oot  to  pass  the  limits  indicated;  for  generally  the  fcetus  would  thereby 
snSer  a  mortal  lesion.  We  say  generally,  not  always,  because  two  cases  cited  by 
Prof  Paul  Dubois  evidently  prove  that  children  may  not  only  survive  this  acci- 
dent, but  even  seem  to  experience  no  bad  ejects  whatever  from  it. 

The  great  laxity  of  the  articular  ligaments  in  the  infant  can  alone  explain  the 
little  danger  attending  aa  occurrence  which  would  prove  so  disastrous  in  the 
adult.  Finally,  the  natural  situation  of  the  head  is  such  in  the  new-born  child, 
that  the  chin  descends  much  lower  than  the  occiput,  and  the  axia  of  the  trunk 
traverses  the  cranium  obliquely  from  base  to  Bummit,  and  from  before  back- 
wards, passing  a  little  in  front  of  the  posterior  fontuaelle. 

ARTICLE   III. 

POSITION  AND  ATTITUDE  OP  TBE  FCETUS. 

p.     gg  The  foetus  lies  curved  on  its  anterior  plane 

within  the  bag  formed  by  the  membranei'; 
nsaallj,  the  head  is  somewhat  flexed,  the 
chin  resting  on  the  anterior  superior  part  of 
the  breast ;  the  neck  is  so  short  that  a  slight 
degree  of  flexion  will,  says  M.  Dubois,  pro- 
duce this  effect;  tbe  feet  arc  bent  up  in  front 
of  the  legs — the  latter  strongly  flexed  on  the 
thighs,  and  these  again  are  applied  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  abdomen;  the  knees 
are  separated  from  each  other,  but  the  heels 
lie  close  together  on  the  hack  part  of  tbe 
tbigiis;  tbe  amis  arc  placed  od  tbe  sides  of 
tbe  thorax ;  the  fbrcarras  are  flexed  and 
thrown  acro)-s  the  atemnm,  so  as  to  receive, 
as  it  wore,  the  chin  between  the  hands. 
The  firtus,  thus  folded  on  itself,  constitutes 
a  nearly  ovoidal  maw ;  the  longesit  diameter 
of  which  is  about  eleven  inches,  having  its 
larger  extremity  reprAented  by  the  breech. 
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which  is  tarne<}  towards  the  fundus  uteri,  while  the  smaller,  formed  by  the 
head,  is  directed  downwards.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  this  constrained  position 
coald  not  have  been  produced  by  the  mere  pressure  of  the  uterine  walls  on  the 
child,  since  the  latter  is  in  a  cavity  much  larger  than  its  whole  volume ;  hence, 
it  must  be  referred  to  the  individual  itself. 

The  dependent  position  of  the  head  at  term  is  so  common,  that  we  are  natu- 
rally led  to  inquire  why  such  should  be  the  case  ?  Formerly,  it  was  supposed 
that,  after  having  reached  the  uterus,  the  head  occupied  the  fundus  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  gestation,  and  the  pelvic  extremity  its  inferior  part ;  but  that 
towards  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the  footus  reversed  its  position;  the  head 
i^iproaching  the  orifice,  and  the  breech  ^oing  above. 

This  was  the  received  doctrine  until  the  arguments  of  Delamotte,  Smellic,  and 
more  especially  of  Baudelocque,  completely  subverted  it ;  and  since  then,  it  has 
been  generally  admitted  that  the  foetus,  suspended,  so  to  speak,  in  the  amniotic 
fluid,  by  the  umbilical  cord,  would  naturally  observe  the  law  of  gravity:  that  is, 
the  head  being  the  heaviest  part  would  descend.  This  explanation  was  almost 
noiversally  adopted,  when  M.  Dubois,  after  re-examining  the  question,  proposed 
another  theory.  He  urged  the  following  objections  (whose  value  we  fully  acknow- 
ledge) against  the  influence  of  specific  gravity,  to  which  the  great  frequency  of 
vertex  presentations  had  been  so  uniforuily  attributed,  viz.:  1.  If  a  child  be 
plunged  into  a  considerable  quantity  of  any  Ii([uid,  contiiined  in  a  bathing-tub, 
for  instance,  so  that  its  descent  will  be  very  slow,  in  order  to  afford  the  head,  suf- 
ficient time  to  exert  its  superiority  in  weight,  we  shall  find  all  parts  of  the  fa^tus 
to  descend  with  an  equal  rapidity,  and,  consequently,  either  the  back  or  one 
shoulder  will  first  reach  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  This  result,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  general  belief,  is  more  in  accordance  with  what  is  learned  from  an  atten- 
tive examination  of  the  fcBtal  structure;  indeed,  when  a  comparison  is  made, 
between  the  volume  of  the  cephalic  and  the  pelvic  halves  of  the  fuetus,  it  would 
naturally  appear  that  their  weight  must  be  nearly  balanced ;  the  cranial  cavity, 
it  is  true,  contains  a  well-developed  brain,  but  the  abdomen  encloses  the  liver, 
which  is  no  less  so,  as  also  the  intestines  and  bladder,  together  with  the  meconium 
and  the  urine  accumulated  therein  during  pregnancy ;  2.  It  is  really  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  foetus  is  suspended  by  the  cord  alone,  except  during  the  early 
stages,  for  even  at  the  third  month  the  cord  is  longer  than  the  greatest  diameter 
of  the  uterine  cavity,  and  therefore  its  insertion  near  the  pelvic  extremity  can  in 
nowise  contribute  to  the  more  frequent  presentation  of  the  head ;  3.  Besides, 
those  women  who  maintain  the  horizontal  position  during  gestation  on  account  of 
ill  health,  are  not  the  less  liable  to  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon ;  4.  If  the  laws 
of  gravity  alone  determined  the  position,  the  head  being  more  voluminous  rela- 
tively to  the  trunk,  during  the  early  months,  the  foetus  should  present,  in  cases 
of  abortion,  by  the  cephalic  extremity  still  more  frequently  than  at  term;  but 
observation  establishes  the  contrary ;  5.  Lastly,  in  animals  the  lowest  part  of  the 
organ  does  not  correspond  with  the  neck,  but  rather  to  the  fundus,  of  the  womb; 
nevertheless,  the  foetus  is  much  oftener  delivered  by  the  head  than  the  pelvic 
extremity. 

After  having  tried  to  combat  the  generally-received  opinion  by  the  objec- 
tions just  given,  M.  Dubois  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  vertex  presentation  is 
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a  coDserfnenoe  of  the  instiDctive  will  of  the  foetus  itself. The  child,  in 

itM  mother'ii  womb,  has  the  faculties  of  perception  and  motion ;  for  the  regular 
and  nearly  c^instant  succeMion  of  the  perception  of  impressions,  and  the  move- 
ments which  follow,  sufficiently  indicate  the  same  connection  in  the  foetus,  be- 
tween these  two  functions,  that  should  exist  after  birth. 

Now,  the  objectH  of  these  fcetal  movements  are  partly  certain,  partly  presump- 
tive; confle<|uently,  they  may  be  regarded  as  really  instinctive  determinations; 
again,  it  is  in  conser|uence  of  such  a  determination  that  the  head  in  the  mam- 
malia is  usually  found  at  that  part  of  the  uterus  nearest  to  the  pelvic  outlet. 

We  frankly  confess  that  31.  Dubois  seems  to  us  more  skilful  in  destroying  than 
in  building  up ;  and  though  the  reasons  by  which  he  combats  the  doctrine 
hitherto  received  appear  very  strong,  yet  those  whereon  he  founds  hb  opinion 
are  not  fully  convincing.  He  is  entitled  to  credit,  however,  for  having  sought, 
in  a  higher  order  of  ideas,  the  explanation  of  a  singular  fact,  which  does  not 
seem,  in  the  present  state  of  our  science,  capable  of  elucidation  by  the  material 
reasons  heretofore  given. 

If  wo  might  be  permitted  to  hazard  an  opinion,  after  so  many  others,  we  should 
unhesitatingly  say  they  have  erred  by  seeking  only  in  the  foetus,  its  form  and 
structure,  for  the  cause  of  the  various  positions  which  it^  assumes  in  the  uterine 
cavity. 

Already  have  several  authors  endeavored  to  account  for  the  rarity  of  trunk 
presentations,  by  the  vertical,  or  the  nearly  vertical  direction  of  the  long  diameter 
of  the  uterus,  which  would  naturally  force  the  greatest  foetal  diameter  in  the  same 
line :  for  instance,  the  cause  of  trunk  presentations,  says  Wigand,  must  be  re- 
ferred loss  to  the  foetus  itself  than  to  a  change  in  the  ordinary  elliptic  form  of  the 
uterus.  Now,  by  advancing  a  step  further  in  the  path  they  have  marked  out, 
may  we  not  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  great  frequency  of  vertex  pre- 
sentations in  the  form  of  the  uterus,  and  especially  in  its  mode  of  development 
at  the  different  periods  of  pregnancy?  For,  when  we  reflect  that  the  uterus, 
being  developed  during  the  first  six  months  at  the  expense  of  its  fundus,  is  spread 
out  superiorly,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  much  contracted  below,  does  it  not  be- 
come evident  that  the  pelvic  extremity,  which,  from  the  folded  condition  of  the 
lower  limbs,  is  much  more  voluminous  than  the  head,  must  naturally  lie  in  the 
largest  cavity,  that  is,  towards  the  fundus;  and,  consequently,  that  the  cranium 
will  descend  to  the  cervix  J  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inferior  part  spreads 
out  in  the  last  three  months  nearly  as  much  as  the  fundus;  but,  then,  the  foetal 
vertical  diameter  is  too  long  to  permit  it  to  traverse  the  transverse  diameter  of 
the  uterus;  and  hence,  with  some  few  exceptions,  the  child  is  forcibly  retained 
in  the  (KMition  it  first  assumed. 

Finally,  can  we  not  explain  by  this  circumstance  the  position  of  twins,  in  cases 
of  double  pregnancy,  where  it  frequently  happens  that  one  foetus  presents  by  the 
pelvic  extremity,  and  one  by  the  head?  In  a  word,  the  child,  shut  up  in  its 
oU^so  sac,  and  constantly  subjected  to  movement,  must  assume,  not  instinctively 
but  mochanieally,  such  a  |>ositiou  as  will  bring  its  hirgest  parts  into  correspond- 
ence with  the  most  spacious  portions  of  the  organ. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

FUNCTIONS   OP   THE   FCETUS. 

The  fonctiona  of  the  child,  while  it  remains  in  the  uterine  cavity,  that  require 
oar  particular  attention^  arc  its  nutrition,  respiration,  and  circulation. 

§  1.  6f  Nutrition. 

Few  questions  in  physiology  have  given  rise  to  more  discussion  than  this  of 
foetal  nutrition.  However,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  nutritive  materials 
are  furnished  by  the  mother's  body ;  but  authors  are  not  as  unanimous  in  regard 
to  the  mode  of  their  introduction  into  the  interior  of  the  product  of  conception. 
For  instance,  some  think  that  the  liquids  secreted  by  the  internal  uterine  sur- 
face transude  through  the  membranes,  so  as  to  reach  the  amniotic  cavity,  to  be 
there  taken  up  by  the  foetus.  Others  regard  the  maternal  placenta  as  designed 
to  supply  the  child  with  nutritive  matter,  and  find  in  the  umbilical  cord  the  only 
means  of  conveying  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  admit  at  the  outset,  that  there  can  be  no  discussion  of  the 
question  until  after  the  placenta  is  developed,  or  at  least,  until  after  connection 
is  established  between  the  mother  and  child  by  means  of  the  allantois.  Now,  as 
nothing  of  the  kind  exists  in  the  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  during  this  time,  at  least,  the  maternal  fluids  must  reach  the  foetus 
by  endosmosis  through  the  membranes  of  the  ovum. 

The  nutritive  matters  cannot  all  be  derived  from  the  same  source  at  the 
various  periods  of  gestation.  Thus,  when  the  ovule  quits  the  ovarian  vesicle,  it 
carries  with  it  a  portion  of  the  granules  which  formed  the  proligerous  disk ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  these  may  subserve  its  nutrition  during  its  progress 
through  the  first  half  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  In  its  passage  through  the  other 
half,  an  albuminous  matter  secreted  by  the  walls  of  the  tube  envelopes  the  ovule, 
and  probably  also  penetrates  through  the  vitelline  membrane. 

Arrived  in  the  uterine  cavity,  the  ovule  comes  in  contact,  at  all  points,  with 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus.  The  villi  of  the  chorion  undergo  a  con- 
siderable development,  and  until  the  placenta  is  formed,  are  all  capable  of  im- 
bibing the  fluids  secreted  by  the  internal  surface  of  the  organ.  As  the  canal 
with  which  each  is  provided  opens  into  the  cavity  of  the  chorion,  they  are  won- 
derfully adapted  to  this  purpose;  and  notwithstanding  the  closure  of  their  ex- 
tremities, the  uterine  secretions  pass  by  endosmosis  through  their  thin  walls; 
like  the  roots  of  a  tree,  they  serve  to  convey  the  nutritive  fluids  into  the  space 
separating  the  chorion  from  the  amnion.  These  fluids  are  in  fact  found  therein, 
where  they  constitute  what  we  have  described  as  the  reticulated  body;  they  also, 
probably,  furnish  the  fluid  of  the  vitellus.  From  thence,  the  nutritive  juices 
transude  through  the  walls  of  the  amnion  into  its  cavity.  A  certain  portion  of 
them  is  conveyed  into  the  body  of  the  foetus  tlirough  the  canal  of  the  umbilical 
vesicle. 

But  as  soon  as  the  vascular  connections,  which,  as  we  have  learned,  are  esta- 
blished between  the  maternal  and  foetal  placentas,  begin  to  be  formed,  the  non- 
placental  villi  of  the  chorion  tend  gradually  to  waste  away ;  the  development  of 
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the  amnios  obliterates  the  cavity  which  separated  it  from  the  chorion,  and  along 
with  it  also  disappear  the  yitriform  body  and  the  umbilical  vesicle.  It  now 
becomes  a  question,  whether  the  nutritive  matters  supplied  by  the  mother  can 
penetrate  into  the  amniotic  cavity  through  the  two  membranes  of  the  ovum, 
without  collecting  to  an  appreciable  amount  during  the  passage  ?  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  they  absorbed  by  the  vascular  radicles  of  the  foetal  placenta,  and 
introduced  into  the  body  of  the  embryo  by  means  of  the  umbilical  cor(^? 

The  partisans  of  the  former  opinion  have  endeavored  to  prove:  1,  that  the 
amniotic  fluid  is  derived  from  the  mother ;  2,  that  it  contains  nutritive  matter ; 
3,  that  it  may  enter  the  embryo  in  several  ways. 

A.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  fluid  is  supplied  by  the  mother,  for  it  is  the 
more  abundant  as  the  child  b  less  developed,  and  its  quantity  diminishes  rela- 
tively to  the  foetus,  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  gestation.  Now,  the 
contrary  should  be  true,  were  it  a  product  of  the  foetus  itself.  Besides,  foreign 
matters  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  the  mother,  or  injected  into  her  veins, 
have  been  discovered  in  the  amniotic  cavity.  It  is  also  true,  that  they  have 
nearly  always  been  found  at  the  same  time  in  the  blood  of  the  embryo  and  in  the 
placenta.  So  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  difficult  to  say  into  what  part  they 
were  first  distributed.  Very  dissimilar  observations  having  reference  to  this 
subject  are  on  record.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  an  embryo  of  five 
months,  the  mother  of  which  had  been  poisoned  by  sulphuric  acid.  Otto  found 
that  wherever  the  skin  had  come  in  contact  with  the  amniotic  fluid,  it  was  of  a 
reddish-brown  color,  and  as  hard  as  parchment.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  four  months  pregnant,  who  had  been  poisoned  by  arsenic,  MM. 
Mareska  and  Lados  found,  by  analysis,  traces  of  the  poison  in  the  body  of  the 
foetus,  in  the  uterus,  and  in  the  placenta,  whilst  it  could  not  be  detected  in  the 
waters  of  the  amnion.  Mayer,  however,  injected  cyanide  of  potassium  into  the 
trachea  of  a  rabbit,  and  afterwards  discovered  it  in  the  amniotic  fluid,  the  pla- 
centa, and  the  organs  of  the  foetus. 

B.  The  amniotic  fluid  must  be  nutritive,  for  it  contains  albumen,  osmazome, 
and  some  salts ;  in  &ct,  young  calves  have  been  sustained  two  weeks  on  fresh 
amniotic  liquor.  Finally,  the  quantity  of  this  fluid,  and  more  especially  that  of 
the  animal  and  nutritive  substances  found  in  it,  is  much  diminished  towards  the 
end  of  pregnancy. 

c.  Supposing  it  to  be  furnished  by  the  mother,  and  to  possess  nutritive  pro- 
perties, it  remains  to  be  shown  how  it  is  enabled  to  enter  the  body  of  the  foetus. 
There  are  numerous  hypotheses  in  reference  to  this  point. 

The  liquor  amnii  may  reach  the  body  of  the  foetus  in  various  ways. 

1st.  By  ciUaneous  absorption.  When  the  umbilical  vesicle  ceases  to  furnish 
nourishment  to  the  embryo,  the  skin  becomes  developed,  and,  very  probably, 
absorbs  the  surrounding  amniotic  li([uid ;  it  is  even  possible  that  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  which  are  highly  developed  in  the  foetus,  are  formed  as  a  consequence  of 
this  absorption,  just  as  bloodvessels  are  called  into  existence  by  the  circulation. 

Brugmans  proved  this  absorption  by  an  experiment :  thus,  after  having  ex- 
tracted several  living  embryos  of  animals  from  the  waters  of  the  amnios,  he 
noticed  that  the  cutaneous  lymphatics  were  filled,  and  that  those  of  the  intestines 
were  not  so;  then  plunging  the  limbs,  previously  tied,  into  this  liquid,  he  found, 
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ftfter  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  lymphatics  below  the  ligature  were  filled  with 
Ijmph. 

The  epidermis  is  so  excessively  thin,  that  it  can  offer  no  obstacle  to  the  imbi- 
bition, and  the  liquor  amnii  itself  cont^iins  a  large  proportion  of  water.  Again, 
the  sebaceous  matter  which  covers  the  foetus  at  births  only  becomes  manifest  at 
ao  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy ;  and,  lastly,  this  absorption  has  been  directly 
proved  in -animals  both  by  experiments  and  dissection. 

2d.  By  the  intestinal  ccniaL  Though  the  cutaneous  absorption  may  suffice  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  embryo,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  birth  of  monsters  and 
uencephalous  foetuses  with  closed  mouths,  nevertheless,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  child  makes  some  efforts  at  deglutition,  at  least  towards  the  termination 
of  pregnancy,  thereby  determining  the  introduction  of  fluids  into  the  intestinal 
canal.  Thus,  embryos  may  occasionally  be  observed  executing  motions  of  respi- 
ladon  with  their  jaws,  during  which  tbe  waters  would  necessarily  be  swallowed ) 
indeed,  in  ova,  that  have  been  frozen  after  their  extraction  from  the  cow,  an  un- 
interrupted band  of  ioe  has  been  found  extending  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach. 
And  when  the  meconium  is  mixed  with  the  amniotic  liquid,  it  is  sometimes 
detected  in  the  throat,  pharynx,  and  stomach.  Lastly,  hair  is  occasionally  found 
there,  which  could  only  happen  as  a  result  of  deglutition. 

Besides  these  two  modes  of  absorption,  by  the  skin  and  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  some  physiologints  have  supposed  this  fluid  might  be  taken  up  in 
other  ways :  thus,  according  to  some,  the  mammary  glands  are  provided  with 
conduits  that  act  the  part  of  lymphatics,  absorbing  the  waters,  and  carrying  them 
to  the  thymus  gland,  to  be  there  elaborated.  Others  suppose  that  the  liquor 
amnii  may  enter  the  trachea  and  bronchia,  and  there  undergo  some  modification 
which  may  render  it  suitable  for  nutrition.  Lastly,  Lobstein  seems  to  think  it 
might  possibly  enter  through  the  genital  organs.  But  all  these  opinions  are 
merely  hypothetical. 

With  all  deference  to  their  ingenuity,  these  hypotheses  are  still  far  from  being 
satisfactory.  The  introduction  of  the  liqu(»r  amnii  into  the  intestinal  canal  as  a 
regular  and  normal  occurrence,  is  by  no  means  proved  by  the  facts  cited  in  its 
support.  It  is,  indeed,  more  than  probable,  that  the  movements  of  deglutition 
which  the  child  has  been  seen  to  make,  were  really  respiratory  efforts  determined 
by  the  suspension  of  the  placental  respiration ;  also  that  the  icicles,  the  hairs,  and 
tbe  meconium,  found  in  the  stomach,  had  entered  it  but  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  the  child;  in  short,  where  the  antecedent  death  of  the  mother,  the  com- 
pression of  the  cord,  or  the  separation  of  the  placenta  had  begun  to  produce 
asphyxia. 

Supposing  the  cutaneous  absorption  of  the  liquor  amnii  to  be  proved  by  the 
experiment  of  Brugmans,  it  would  still  seem  unequal  to  the  development  of  the 
foetus,  which  must  have  some  additional  source  of  nutrition. 

Looking  beyond  the  membranes,  there  evidently  can  be  no  other  source  of 
supply  than  the  maternal  placenta,  and,  in  fact,  many  modern  authors  regard  the 
placental  circulation  as  the  principal  agent  in  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  suppose  a  direct  communication  between  the  maternal  and  fuctal 
vessels,  in  order  to  understand  how  that,  by  means  of  the  extensive  contact  exist- 
ing between  the  vascular  apparatus  of  the  two  placentas,  a  transudation  may  take 
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place  of  the  more  fluid  parts  of  the  maternal  hlood,  which  are  ahsorhed  and 
mingled  with  the  foetal  hlood ;  also  that  this  transuded  fluid  being  charged  with 
oxygen  is  subservient  to  the  hsamatosis  of  the  foetal  blood,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  supplies  it  with  nutritive  material.  (Van  Huevel.)  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed,  that  all  of  the  villi  of  the  chorion,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  placenta  is 
developed,  may  not  be  applied  to  the  formation  of  the  radicles  of  the  umbilical 
vessels,  but  that  some  of  them  may  continue  to  exercise  their  primitive  functions, 
and  still  absorb  the  fluids  secreted  by  the  utricular  glands  of  the  utero-epichorial 
mucous  membrane. 

What  we  have  already  said  regarding  the  structure  of  the  chorial  villi  of  the 
placenta  lends  countenance  to  this  supposition  ;  for  we  have  seen  (Fig.  55),  that 
beside  the  vascular  villi,  some  are  found  to  be  solid,  and  destitute  of  any  ramifi- 
cation of  the  umbilical  vessels,  although  still  adhering  by  their  pedicle,  and 
communicating  with  a  larger  branch  of  the  villus.  This  foict  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  anticipated  by  some  authors :  thus,  although  Eschricht  regarded  the 
placenta  proper  as  being  in  reality  the  respiratory  organ  of  the  foetus,  he  sup- 
posed that  the  utricular  glands  of  the  womb  secrete  a  fluid  designed  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  embryo,  which  fluid  is  taken  up  by  other  branches  of  the 
umbilical  vessels  than  those  by  which  the  placental  respiration  is  effected. 
MM.  Provost  and  Morin  also  regard  the  placenta  as  the  organ  in  which  the 
absorption  of  the  plastic  matters  supplied  by  the  mother  is  accomplished  by  the 
vessels  of  the  foetus.  According  to  them,  this  fluid,  which  is  deposited  upon 
the  internal  surface  of  the  womb,  is  taken  up  by  the  vessels  of  the  cotyledons. 
Thus,  in  the  ruminantia,  if  the  ovum  with  its  cotyledons  be  extracted  from  the 
womb  towards  the  end  of  gestation,  by  which,  consequently,  the  foetal  and 
maternal  placentas  are  separated  from  each  other,  the  separation  being  easily 
effected  without  laceration,  a  whidsh  fluid  is  discovered  in  the  uterine  car- 
uncles, and  a  similar  one  can  be  expressed  from  the  vascular  brushes  of  the 
cotyledons.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  nutritive  fluids 
reach  the  foetus  through  the  umbilical  vessels  properly  so  called. 

When  mixed  with  the  foetal  Iblood,  the  nutritive  elements  supplied  by  the 
mother,  are,  like  the  chyle  in  the  adult,  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  organs. 
Lee  supposes,  however,  that  they  undergo  certain  changes,  first  in  the  liver,  and 
afterward  in  the  intestine.  When  thus  brought  by  the  umbilical  vein  into  the 
large  liver  of  the  foetus,  these  elements  experience  changes  which  result  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  albuminous  and  nutritive  compound  which  is  poured  along 
with  the  bile  into  the  duodenum ;  there  the  mixture  is  separated  into  a  recre- 
mentitial  part,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  as  in  the  adult,  and  an 
excremcutitial  part,  charged  with  carbon,  which  forms  the  meconium. 

In  fine,  until  the  placenta  is  formed,  the  nutritive  elements  reach  the  interior 
of  the  ovum  by  means  of  endosmosis ;  at  a  later  period  the  growth  of  the  foetus 
is  maintained  by  an  absorption  through  the  skin  of  some  of  the  nutritive  matters 
contained  in  the  liquor  amnii,  and  by  the  assimilation  of  those  which  the  radicles 
of  the  umbilical  vessels  take  up  in  the  placenta. 
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§  2.  Respiration. 

Does  the  foetus  respire  in  the  aniDiotic  cavity  ? 

If  something  analogous  to  respiration  in  the  adult  he  sought  for  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  foetus,  this  question  will  doubtless  be  answered  negatively ;  because 
the  atmospheric  air,  having  no  access  to  it  whatever,  the  foetal  blood  could  not 
possibly  obtain  any  elements  from  it.  But  does  it,  therefore,  follow  that  the 
sangoineons  fluid  will  experience  no  similar  modification  at  any  part  of  the  cir- 
cuit f     Most  physiologists  think  oiherwiae,  and  I  share  their  opinion. 

According  to  some,  the  liquor  amnii  is  the  modifying  agent  for  the  blood,  and 
Beclard  supposes  that  the  lungs  are  the  seat  of  such  changes,  the  amniotic  liquid 
reaching  them  through  the  air-passages.  Agreeably  to  31.  (reofProy  St.  Hilaire, 
the  whole  surfiice  of  the  child's  body  absorbs  air,  or  a  vivifying  gas,  like  insects, 
by  a  species  of  air-tubes,  or  by  uiiaute  fi^»sures  which  exist  on  the  lateral  parts  of 
the  neck  in  young  embryos.  The  resemblance  between  those  fissures  and  the 
branchial  apparatus  in  the  fish  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  of  an  analogous  func- 
tion; hence,  they  are  called  the  branchial  fissures. 

But,  says  Bischoff,  in  the  mammalia  and  man,  these  arcs  never  have  an 
organization  justifying  in  the  least  the  supposition  of  their  being  Intended  for 
respiration  :  they  never  have  internal  nor  external  branches ;  nor  do  we  ever  see, 
as  in  the  branchia,  vessels  distributed  either  on  their  surface  or  in  their  interior. 

Latterly,  M.  Serres  has  attempted  anew  to  explain  how  respiration  may  take 
place  in  the  embryo  before  the  placenta  is  fully  formed.  lie  says  the  breathing 
apparatus  of  the  human  ovule  consists  of  the  chorion,  the  two  layers  of  the  de- 
cidua,  the  liquid  contained  between  the  latter,  and  of  a  particular  class  of  villi, 
called  by  him  the  branchial^  which,  after  having  traversed  the  reflected  decidua, 
come  into  contact  with  this  liquid.  On  the  one  hand,  the  reflected  decidua  is 
perforated  by  multitudes  of  foramina,  which  may  be  aptly  compared  to  those  on 
the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone ;  and  on  the  other,  the  chorial  villosities, 
the  branchial  villi,  entering  the  substunce  of  this  membrane,  lodge  in  those 
openings,  and  thus  are  brought  into  immmediate  apposition  with  the  liquid.  M. 
Serres  believes  that  thb  arrangement  presents  all  the  conditions  of  a  branchial 
respiratory  apparatus ;  but  this  mode  of  respiration  only  lasts  during  the  first 
fifteen  or  twenty  days  of  the  intra-uterine  life  ;  because,  as  the  embryo  is  deve- 
loped and  grows,  one  part  of  the  villi  of  the  chorion  is  transformed  into  the  pla- 
centa, and  the  foetal  respiration  in  the  uterus  then  commences  the  second  time, 
as  the  placental  respiration.  Then  the  branchial  function  decreases,  the  appa- 
ratus atrophies  and  disappears :  at  first,  the  branchial  villi  of  the  chorion  wither 
away;  the  cavity  of  the  decidua  is  contracted ;  the  liquid  diminishes ;  and, 
finally,  the  two  laminae  of  the  decidua  being  brought  into  apposition,  unite  and 
become  confounded  with  each  other. 

This  hypothesis,  though  ingenious,  is  evidently  based  upon  badly-observed 
facts,  and  cannot  be  sustained  ai\er  the  description  of  the  decidua  which  we 
have  given. 

After  the  allantois  is  developed,  the  villi  of  the  chorion,  which  have  then 
become  vascular,  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  hypertrophied  vessels, of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  from  this  moment  the  foetal  blood  derives  therefrom  the 
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elements  necessary  to  hscmatosis.  In  proportion  as  the  contact  becomes  more 
intimate  and  extensive,  the  organization  of  the  placenta  progresses,  and  soon 
forms  a  compact  mass,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  placental  respiration. 

In  fact,  this  body  is  foniied  throughout  in  such  a  manner  as  to  establish  the 
greatest  possible  approximation  between  the  maternal  blood  and  that  of  the 
embryo;  and,  therefore,  whether  the  interlacement  we  have  described  from  the 
preparations  of  M.  Bonami  be  admitted,  or  the  disposition  pointed  out  by 
"Weber  be  considered  as  an  ascertained  fact,  in  which  the  vascular  fasciculi  of 
the  foDtal  placenta  dip  into  the  venous  sinuses  belonging  to  the  maternal  one; 
in  either  case,  we  say,  a  prolonged  contact  between  the  two  vascular  apparatuses 
would  necessarily  result.  And  this  mediate  union,  in  which  the  two  liquids 
are  separated  by  fixed  membranes,  establishes  between  the  foetal  and  the  ma- 
ternal blood  the  same  relation  that  is  known  to  exist  in  the  lungs  of  the 
adult,  betwixt  the  venous  blood  and  the  atmospheric  air :  thus,  in  the  pulmon- 
ary organs,  the  blood  is  brought  within  the  influence  of  the  inspired  air;  true, 
there  is  none  of  the  latter  in  the  after-birth,  but  the  maternal  vessels  are  found 
there  in  great  abundance,  whoso  exceedingly  delicate  walls  remain  for  a  long 
time  in  contact  with  the  umbilical  radicles,  the  parietes  of  which  are  also  thin 
and  transparent. 

Therefore,  if  nothing  but  thin,  transparent  membranes  divide  the  foetal  blood 
from  that  of  its  mother,  is  it  not  possible  for  the  first  to  communicate  some  of  its 
elements  to  the  second?  for,  does  not  the  air  act  through  the  walls  of  the  pul- 
monary vessels  of  the  blood  contained  therein?  And  further,  is  not  such  a 
modification  of  the  foetal  blood  in  the  placenta  sufficiently  proved :  Ist.  By  the 
early  death  of  the  child,  when  the  umbilical  cord  becomes  flattened  from  com- 
pression, and  its  circulation  thereby  arrested.  2d.  By  the  pathological  pheno- 
mena of  asphyxia,  which  are  always  revealed  by  the  autopsy  in  such  cases.  3d. 
By  the  antagonism  known  to  exist  between  the  after-birth  and  the  lungs;  in 
fact,  the  now-born  infant  may  dispense  with  the  pulmonary  respiration,  so  long 
as  Us  connection  with  the  placenta  remains  uninterrupted,  and  this  communica- 
tion may  be  broken  without  danger  as  soon  as  it  respires  through  the  lungs;  if 
It  breathe  freely,  the  blood  no  longer  passes  along  the  cord,  and,  should  respira- 
tion cease,  it  shortly  flows  anew.  And  4th.  By  the  difference  in  the  blood  cir- 
culating in  the  umbilical  vein,  and  that  in  the  arteries, — a  distinction  not  very 
manifest  upon  simple  inspection,  but  which  has  been  detected  by  physical  and 
chemical  experiments.  Now,  in  the  adult  pulmonary  respiration,  the  blood  not 
only  absorbs  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  but  it  also  gives  off" 
some  carbonic  acid.  Thus  far,  we  have  only  learned  that  the  foetal  blood  de- 
rives from  the  placenta  a  vivifying  principle;  but  we  have  not  observed  the 
separation  of  those  materials  from  it,  which  may  be  unsuited  to  the  nutrition  of 
the  child.  We  may  state,  however,  that  most  physiologists  believe  the  liver  is 
destined  to  the  performance  of  this  last  elaboration,  and  to  the  removal  of  its 
superabundant  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  latter  are  employed  in  the  formation 
of  the  bile,  and  contribute  to  the  complete  development  of  the  organ.  We 
know,  in  fact,  the  growth  of  the  liver  follows  that  of  the  placenta,  that  both 
have  a  perfect  organization  at  the  same  periods,  that  the  bile  is  a  highly  carbon- 
ized fluid,  and  that  the  liver  has  a  similar  chemical  composition. 
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1.  Seeretion  of  Biie. — The  liver  is  the  most  yolumiDoos  of  all  the  fwtal 
or^Ds.  At  three  months  its  t«sture  is  soft  and  pulpy,  not  yet  having  the 
gnoQ tar  eharacler  Tieibte  at  term;  the  giitl-bkdder  at  that  period  resemblea  a 
«hil«  thread,  its  inferior  extremity  being  the  largest,  and  it^  cavity  exceedingly 
contracted.  At  five  months  the  volume  of  the  hver  is  much  greater,  the  texture 
mor«  condensed,  and  the  gall-bladder  more  apparent;  the  secretion  of  bile  then 
begins,  and  continues  to  augment  thereafter  throughout  pregnancy.  We  have 
jiui  atat«d  ffhat  appear  to  us  to  be  the  principal  elements  of  the  bile.  At  the 
wrenth  month,  the  gall-bladder  is  filled  with  a  yellow  secretion,  and  a  consider- 
able ijuuntity  of  this  is  also  fonnd  In  the  intestinal  canal. 

2.  jVfmnmm. — During  the  early  periods  of  the  intra-uterine  life,  the  diges- 
tive canal  is  merely  moistened  by  a  little  fluid,  but  a  more  abundant  secretion 
begins  to  lake  place  towards  the  third  month.  According  to  Lee,  the  stomach 
then  mntains  a  clear,  acid,  and  n on- albuminous  fluid;  whilst  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  small  intestine  a  substance  similar  to  chyme  is  found,  eonsistiog  of 
ptirc  albnmcn,  and  there  iu  an  analogous  albuminous  liquid  in  the  biliary  duct, 
Thp  m«coniuni  eiift!^  in  the  small  intestine  only,  prior  to  the  fifth  month, 
and  is  nf  a  grc en itih -brown  color,  but  after  that  period  it  reaches  the  large  in- 
leetioc,  becomes  of  a  darker  hue,  and  finally  accnmnlates  in  the  rectum.  This 
flnid  la  a  mislare  of  bile  with  the  products  secreted  by  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane. 

3.  UrtHf. — The  urine  never  fills  the  bladder  entirely  in  the  human  embryo; 
■DW,  aa  the  kidneys  tire  developed  early,  and  their  seoretion  commences  at  once, 
Uie  mine  must  certainly  be  evacuated  by  some  outlet.  On  this  account,  certain 
MBbryologists  have  supposed  that  (he  bladder  commanieaicd  originally  with  the 
■Uautois  by  means  of  the  urachus.  and  ihat  the  cavity  of  this  membrane  was  the 
nltiiDale  reservoir  of  the  urine.  However,  this  is  not  the  generally  received 
D]^ioa,  for,  as  we  have  elsewhere  proved,  the  allantois  ceases  to  exist  in  the 
baman  species  ns  a  distinct  vesicle  long  before  the  development  of  the  kidneys ; 
and  the  tirine  must  therefore  be  expelled  through  the  urethra  into  the  amniotto 
c«^tj. 

That  its  evacnatioD  is  necessary  ts  proved  by  the  facts  already  cited,  in  which 
the  csistenoe  of  nn  imperforate  urethra  led  to  extreme  distension  and  even  rap- 
tun  of  the  bladder. 

§4.  C1BCQI.AT10N. 

A.  The  fcetal  vascular  apparatus  exhibits  certain  anatomical  peculiarities  that 
do  not  exist  in  the  adult,  and  which  must  be  noticed,  in  order  to  render  the 
Mooont  of  the  circulation  comprehenaible.  Now,  these  chatBCteiistics  evidently 
depend  on  the  absence  of  the  pulmonary  respiration,  for  they  disappear  as  soon 
as  it  is  established  ;  tfaos  t — 

1.  Il  is  well  known  that  the  heart  in  the  adult  is  composed  of  lour  cavities ; 

OJunely,  a  |ight  and  left  aoriole,  and  a  right  and  left  ventricle,  each  auricle  com- 
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mnnicatiDg  freely  with  the  correspondiDg  Tentricle,  but  not  with  its  fellow,  being 
separated  from  it  by  a  complete  partition.  In  the  foetus  this  dividing  wall  ex- 
hibits an  opening,  called  the  foramen  of  Botal,  which  becomes  smaller  as  the 
pregnancy  advances,  and  is  wholly  obliterated  after  birth,  in  conseqaence  of  a 
valve  being  developed  on  its  inferior  margin,  which  gradually  diminishes  the 
freedom  of  the  passage,  and  is  large  enough  at  term  to  obliterate  the  orifice 
entirely. 

2.  In  the  adult,  the  pulmonary  artery  divides  into  two  large  branches,  one  for 
each  lung :  these  ramify  throughout  its  ultimate  tissue,  distributing  therein  the 
venous  blood  derived  from  the  right  ventricle ;  the  blood  is  next  taken  up  by  the 
radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins  and  carried  back  by  them  to  the  left  auricle. 
This  vascular  circle  is  interrupted  in  the  foetus,  in  which  the  two  pulmonary 
arteries  are  very  small,  although  their  common  trunk  gives  origin  to  a  volumi- 
nous canal  which  opens  directly  into  the  arcus  aortse,  and  is  called  the  arterial 
canal  or  the  ductus  arteriosus. 

3.  The  abdominal  aorta  bifurcates,  so  as  to  form  the  primitive  iliac  arteries, 
and  each  of  these  again  divides  into  two  branches,  the  hypogastric  and  the  ex- 
ternal iliac.  In  the  foetus,  the  hypogastric  seems  to  be  continuous  with  a  large 
vascular  trunk  called  the  umbiliccU  artery ^  but  this  is  nearly  obliterated  in  after 
life.  The  two  umbilical  arteries  run  forwards  and  inwards  along  the  lateral  and 
superior  parts  of  the  bladder,  and  soon  curve  forwards  so  as  to  reach  the  inner 
surface  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  along  which  they  ascend  to  the  umbilicus, 
then  pass  along  the  cord,  and  ultimately  ramify  in  the  placenta. 

4.  Lastly,  the  foetus  further  differs  from  the  adult  in  having  an  umbilical 
vein,  which,  commencing  by  numerous  ramifications  in  the  placental  tissue,  tra- 
verses the  whole  length  of  the  cord,  and  reaches  the  abdomen  by  passing  through 
the  umbilical  ring;  then,  running  upwards  and  to  the  right  in  the  substance  of 
the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver  immediately  behind  the  peritoneum,  it  gains 
the  horizontal  or  umbilical  fissure  of  this  organ  at  its  anterior  part,  where  it  gives 
off  a  few  branches  that  ramify  in  the  right  and  left  lobes.  Just  at  the  point 
where  the  two  fissures  of  this  viscus  intersect  each  other,  the  umbilical  vein 
becomes  enlarged,  and  then  divides  into  two  branches :  the  posterior  of  which, 
called  the  venous  canal,  or  ductus  venostu,  is  a  continuation  of  the  primitive 
trunk,  and  goes  sometimes  to  the  vena  cava  inferior  above  the  diaphragm,  though 
at  others  it  joins  one  of  the  hepatic  veins,  and  the  common  trunk  thus  formed 
empties  into  the  vena  cava }  the  other  branch  is  much  larger,  and  runs  to  the 
right ;  it  leaves  the  principal  trunk  lower  down  and  more  in  front  than  the  venous 
canal ;  then  it  unites  with  the  vena  portse,  producing  a  canal  whose  diameter  is 
double  its  own.  This  is  called  the  canal  of  reunion^  or  the  confluence  of  the 
portal  and  umbilical  veins.  After  a  short  course,  this  vessel  subdivides  and  rami- 
fies in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  anastomosing  with  the  hepatic  veins,  which  (as 
in  the  adult)  finally  reach  the  vena  cava  a  little  above  the  ductus  venosus. 

Plate  IV,  together  with  the  accompanying  explanation,  illustrates  the  whole 
vascular  apparatus  of  the  foetus,  and  to  it  the  reader  is  referred. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  IV. 

WHICH  EXHIBITS  THE  WHOLE  YASCULAR  APPARATUS  OF  THE  FOSTUS. 

A,  The  heart  b  b.  The  lungs,  c.  The  spleen,  d.  The  liver,  n.  The  lobulus 
Bpigelii.  E.  E.  The  kidneys,  f.  The  thymus  gland,  o.  The  upper  extremity  of  the 
rectum,  i.  The  bladder,  k.  The  ureters,  h.  The  womb.  o.  The  umbilical  cord. 
1.  The  aorta.  2.  The  braohio-cephalic  trunk.  3.  The  left  primitive  carotid  artery. 
4.  The  left  subclavian  artery.  5.  The  pulmonary  artery.  6.  The  ductus  arteriosus. 
7.  The  vena  cava  superior.  8.  The  right  internal  jugular  and  the  right  subclavian 
Teins.  9.  The  lefl  subclavian  vein.  10.  The  abdominal  aorta.  11.  The  primitive 
iliac  arteries.  12.  The  umbilical  arteries,  coming  off  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  primi- 
tive iliac.  13.  The  external  iliac  artery.  14.  The  umbilical  vein.  15.  The  ductus 
Tenosas.  16.  Vena  cava  inferior.  17.  The  vena  portarum.  18.  The  renal  artery  and 
reins.     19.  The  splenic  artery.    20.  The  ovarian  vessels. 

B.  Now,  haying  acquired  these  anatomical  yiews,  let  us  see  what  is  the  course 
of  the  blood  in  the  foetus.  A  part  of  this  fluid,  circulating  in  the  umbilical 
rein,  is,  therefore,  discharged  by  the  venous  canal  directly  into  the  vena  cava ; 
another  part  is  distributed  to  the  liver,  where  it  probably  undergoes,  as  before 
stated,  some  purification,  and  thence  is  brought  back  by  the  hepatic  veins  to  the 
Teoa  cava.  Consequently,  all  the  blood  from  the  umbilical  vein  reaches  the  vena 
cava  inferior  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  blood  contained  in  the  latter  is 
therefore  a  mixture  of  that  which  returns  from  the  inferior  extremities  of  the 
foetus  and  of  that  poured  into  the  liver  by  the  vena  portad,  with  the  addition  of 
the  portion  contributed  by  the  umbilical  vein.  This  compound  reaches  the  right 
auricle  through  the  ascending  vena  cava,  where  it  only  mixes  partially  with  the 
blood  of  the  upper  extremities,  which  has  been  brought  back  by  the  descending 
rena  cava }  because,  in  passing  into  the  auricle,  the  ascending  or  inferior  vena 
cava  is  directed  towards  the  foramen  of  Botal,  and  hence  its  blood  passes  in  a 
great  measure  through  this  opening  into  the  lefl  auricle,  and  thence  into  the  lefl 
Tentricle.  By  the  contractions  of  this  latter  the  fluid  is  then  forced  into  the 
aorta,  its  impetus  being  broken  against  the  great  curvature  of  this  artery;  and 
the  blood  then  passes  into  the  vessels  which  arise  from  the  arch,  and  is  distributed 
through  them  to  the  head  and  superior  extremities,  a  very  small  portion  of  it 
only  reaching  the  descending  aorta  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  body. 

The  blood,  after  having  thus  supplied  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  is  collected 
by  the  veins,  which,  by  their  successive  union,  form  the  superior  or  the  descend- 
ing vena  cava;  the  latter  empties  into  the  right  auricle,  where  a  small  quantity 
of  its  blood  probably  mixes  with  that  brought  by  the  ascending  cava;  but  much 
the  largest  part  passes  directly  into  the  right  ventricle,  which  forces  it  into  the 
pulmonary  artery. 

This  vessel  sends  but  a  trifling  portion  to  the  lungs ;  the  rest  being  thrust  into 
the  ductus  arteriosus,  which  discharges  its  contents  into  the  aorta :  that  is  to  say, 
the  blood  that  has  contributed  to  the  nutrition  of  the  superior  parts  of  the  body, 
and  has  traversed  the  descending  vena  cava,  the  right  auricle,  the  right  ventricle, 
and  pulmonary  artery,  and  then  has  passed  through  the  ductus  arteriosus,  finally 
mingles  with  the  remnant  of  blood  still  existing  in  the  descending  aorta.     The 
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whole  now  descends  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  latter  vessel,  where  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  is  sent  through  the  arterial  trunks  to  supply  the  inferior  extremities, 
whilst  much  the  largest  quantity  is  driven  into  the  umhilical  arteries,  and  is  car- 
ried hy  them  hack  to  the  placenta ;  where,  after  having  undergone  the  modifica- 
tions produced  hy  the  placental  respiration,  it  is  again  taken  up  by  the  radicles 
of  the  umbilical  vein  to  once  more  traverse  the  same  circuit. 

0.  Of  the  Changes  in  the  Circulation  after  Birth, — ^It  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
cause  of  the  first  inspiration ;  by  some,  it  has  been  attributed  to  an  instinctive 
movement  of  the  foetus,  from  the  "  besoin  de  respirer"  (necessity  of  respiring) 
experienced  by  it,  after  a. separation  from  the  placenta;  but  these  reasons  are 
not  satisfactory  to  me,  for  the  air  is  only  introduced  into  the  lung  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  enlargement  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  not,  as  some  imagine, 
to  fill  a  vacuum  which  never  existed.  Now  this  expansion  of  the  chest  has  for 
its  sole  cause  the  violent,  jerking,  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  which 
is  always  the  result  of  a  suffering  condition  of  the  foetus,  caused  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  utero-placental  circulation,  the  sudden  impression  of  cold,  or  the 
different  characters  of  the  media  to  which  the  child  is  successively  and  rapidly 
subjected.  Finally,  also,  by  the  artificial  excitations  (friction  on  the  surface, 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  &c.)  resorted  to  when  the  infant  is 
feeble. 

As  soon  as  the  respiration  becomes  established,  the  sanguineous  current  takes 
another  direction ;  because,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fluid  flows  towards  the  lungs  in 
greater  quantity ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  placental  circulation  is  forcibly  inter- 
rupted. Below,  I  subjoin  the  results  of  the  labors  of  Billard,  who  has  devoted 
particular  attention  to  the  modifications  then  observed  in  the  organs  of  circul»> 
tion,  as  they  are  interesting  alike  to  the  accoucheur  and  the  medical  jurist. 

1.  Period  of  Obliteration  of  the  Fcetal  Openings. — ^The  foetal  openings  are 
generally  obliterated  in  the  course  of  a  week  after  birth,  still,  they  may  remain 
patulous  at  that  age;  and,  I  may  add,  that  either  the  foramen  of  Botal  or  the 
arterial  canal  may  continue  pervious  at  two  or  even  three  weeks,  ¥rithout  the 
child's  experiencing  any  particular  disadvantage  therefrom  during  after-life. 

The  umbilical  arteries  are  usually  closed  on  the  second  day ;  even  at  twenty- 
four  hours  they  have  already  become  smaller  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ring,  and  they 
are  obliterated  by  the  third  or  fourth  day  as  far  as  their  junction  with  the  hypo- 
gastrics, by  gradually  changing  into  a  fibrous  cord;  the  whole  prooess  being 
completed  in  three  weeks. 

The  umbilical  vein  is  never  obliterated  until  after  the  arteries  have  become 
impervious,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  ductus  venosus;  however,  both  are  quite 
empty,  and  considerably  contracted  on  the  fourth  day,  and  they  are  generally 
closed  up  by  the  sixth  or  seventh. 

The  arterial  canal  and  the  foramen  of  Botal  are  the  last  to  undergo  this  pro- 
cess ;  but  they  rarely  persist  beyond  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  although  the  foramen 
sometimes  remains  open  much  longer,  being  only  effaced  completely  towards  the 
end  of  the  first  year. 

2.  Mode  of  Obliteration, — ^If  the  ductus  arteriosus  and  the  umbilical  arteries 
be  examined  during  the  progress  of  obliteration,  their  parietes  will  be  found  to 
grow  gradually  thicker ;  this  hypertrophy  is  particularly  observable  in  the  arteries 
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near  the  nayel,  as  may  easily  be  verified  by  making  sections  of  them  at  this  point ; 
bat  the  thickness  gradually  diminishes  towards  their  origin  from  the  iliaos,  and 
iheir  oanal  is  likewise  obliterated  precisely  in  the  same  order  of  progression. 
Of  ooane,  the  contraotility  of  its  walls  will  also  contribute  towards  effecting  the 
oeoloBion. 

The  arterial  canal  undergoes  a  similar  hypertrophy  and  parietal  retraction, 
which  takes  place  in  such  a  manner  that,  whilst  the  absolute  size  of  the  vessel  does 
Boi  appear  diminished,  its  orifice  is  greatly  contracted,  resembling  a  pipe  whose 
firaotare  is  quite  thick,  and  opening  at  its  centre  of  very  moderate  calibre.  The 
obliteration  is  therefore  the  immediate  result  of  the.  retraction  and  concentric 
hypertrophy  of  the  walls ;  nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  the 
primitive  cause,  for  if  the  same  quantity  of  blood  flowed  into  those  vessels,  such 
a  retraction  evidently  could  not  take  place ;  but  from  the  very  first  inspiration, 
this  fluid  is  driven  by  the  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle  (see  hereafter)  almost 
entirely  into  the  pulmonary  arteries,  scarcely  any  of  it  passing  by  the  ductus 
arteriosus;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  oblique  angle  at  which  the  umbilical 
arteries  pass  off  satisfiEustorily  ezpluns  why  the  blood,  that  flows  into  them  in 
such  great  abundance  when  it  has  no  other  outlet,  no  longer  enters  them  at  all, 
oral  least  only  very  feebly,  when  the  establishment  of  respiration  has  completed 
the  vasoolar  circle  of  the  new-bom  child. 

Bat  the  umbilical  vein  and  the  ductus  venosus  are  not  obliterated  in  this  way, 
and  their  walls  exhibit  no  remarkable  increase  of  thickness ;  for,  after  the  cord 
has  been  cut,  these  vessels  receive  no  more  blood,  excepting  in  those  cases  where 
it  r^urgitates  from  the  vena  cava,  and  then  the  walls  fall  in  and  become  con- 
tiguous, just  like  any  other  canal,  when  the  liquids  that  habitually  traverse  it 
are  cut  off;  nevertheless,  the  umbilical  vein  and  the  ductus  venosus  retain  their 
cavities  free  for  a  long  time,  for  a  large  probe  may  easily  be  introduced  into 
them ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  in  the  arteries  nor  in  the  ductus  arteriosus.^ 

The  foramen  of  Botal  is  the  last  to  disappear,  although  an  effort  at  obliteration 
may  be  observed  there  sooner  than  in  any  other  of  the  footal  openings  :  thus,  the 
two  auricles  are  nearly  confounded  in  one  in  the  early  stages  of  intra-uterine  life, 
and  the  diminution  of  the  foramen  ovale  only  begins  to  take  place  about  the  third 
month,  by  the  development  of  a  semilunar  valve  on  its  inferior  border.  This 
valve,  composed  of  a  double  membranous  layer,  containing  fleshy  fibres  in  its 
sabstanoe,  gradually  rises  along  the  margins  of  the  opening  towards  the  left 
auricle,  by  contracting  adhesions  with  the  circumference  of  the  foramen,  and  it 
ultimately  forms  the  fundus  of  the  fossa  ovalis,  as  also,  the  little  semilunar  fold 
seen  in  the  auricle.  In  this  way  the  partition  is  completed,  being  merely  perfo- 
rated by  an  oblique  canal  occasionally  found  in  young  subjects,  which  also  dis- 
appears afler  a  time.' 

1  A  case  of  persistence  of  the  umbilical  vein  in  the  adult,  which  communicated  at  one 
extremitj  with  the  vena  ports,  and  at  the  other  with  the  crural  vein  through  the  superficial 
abdominal  yeins,  is  reported  bj  M  CruYeilhier,  in  the  16th  number  of  his  Pathological 
Anatomy, 

'  According  to  Dr.  Tjler  Smith,  the  expansion  of  the  lungs  produces  a  compression  of 
the  dnctus  arteriosus  bj  the  left  bronchus,  and  thus  assists  in  its  obliteration.  The  change 
effected  in  the  position  of  the  heart  also  aids  mechanicallj  the  occlusion  of  the  foramen 
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The  following  summary  will  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  influence  of 
those  vascular  modifications  upon  the  circulation  : 

Immediately  after  the  first  inspiration,  and  from  the  sole  fact  of  the  distension 
of  the  pulmonary  cells,  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  ramifying  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  contributing  to  the  formation  of  their  walls,  are  suddenly 
rendered  permeable  throughout  their  whole  extent,  and  a  vacuum  is  therefore 
produced,  into  which  the  blood  is  sent  from  the  right  ventricle ;  consequently, 
from  that  period,  the  route  travelled  by  this  fluid,  from  the  right  ventricle  to 
the  aorta,  is  much  longer  than  heretofore,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus,  being  thus 
emptied,  will  retract  at  once,  and  have  its  calibre  very  much  diminished. 

The  right  auricle,  which  could  scarcely  force  all  the  blood  that  it  received 
from  the  venae  cavse,  through  the  foramen  of  Botal,  now  sends  the  most  of  it 
into  the  right  ventricle. 

Prior  to  birth,  the  left  auricle  only  received  the  blood  by  the  foramen  ovale, 
but  it  is  henceforth  filled  with  that  brought  through  the  four  pulmonary  veins. 
Moreover,  the  relation  that  existed,  in  the  quantity  of  the  blood  deposited  in 
each  auricle,  is  changed  from  that  time ;  for  the  right,  which  was  distended 
beyond  measure,  now  relieves  itself  with  facility,  while  the  left,  that  scarcely  re- 
ceived any  before,  is  filled  with  the  blood  brought  by  the  pulmonary  veins ;  so 
that  it  would  flow  from  the  left  to  the  right  auricle,  through  the  foramen  ovale, 
if  the  semilunar  partition,  which  acts  as  a  valve,  did  not  prevent  such  a  movement. 


BOOK  IV. 

OF  ABNORMAL  PREGNANCIES. 

The  pregnant  condition  is  liable  to  present  varieties,  in  regard  both  to  the 
number  of  foetuses,  and  to  the  place  where  the  product  of  conception  undergoes 
its  development.  In  the  former  case  it  receives  the  name  of  multiple  pregnancy  ; 
in  the  latter,  it  is  termed  extra-uterine  pregnancy.  We  shall  describe  both  these 
varieties  under  the  head  of  abnormal  pregnancies.  The  hydatiform  mole  we 
regard  as  a  disease  of  the  ovum,  and  shall  speak  of  it  briefly  when  treating  of 
abortion. 


CHAPTER   I. 

OF  TWIN   PREGNANCY: 


The  term,  compound  or  muhiple  pregnancy,  has  been  applied  to  that  in  which 
two  or  more  foetuses  arc  enclosed  in  the  uterine  cavity.     Certain  females  seem 

ovale;  and,  finally,  the  depression  of  the  liver,  by  the  respiratory  act,  closes  the  umbilical 
vein  by  flattening  its  walls.  (The  Lancet,  Sept.  1848.)  None  of  these  assertions  appear 
to  us  to  be  sufficiently  well  proved,  and  therefore  demand  further  investigation. 
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to  be  greatly  dispoeed  to  these  anomalies ;  thus,  cases  are  recorded  where  six, 
aereDy  and  eyen  eleven  children  have  been  bom  at  three  successive  confinements. 

Doable  pregnancies  are  quite  frequent :  that  is,  one  case  is  met  with  in  about 
seventy  or  eighty  labors.  Triplets,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  rare,  since  there 
were  but  five  in  the  records  of  37,441  accouchements  that  occurred  at  La  Mater- 
nity in  Paris.  Further,  we  cannot  call  in  question  those  instances  in  which 
there  were  said  to  be  four  at  a  birth  ;  for  such  men  as  Viardel,  Mauriceau,  Hamil- 
ton,  and  many  others,  furnish  examples  of  it.*  Both  Pen  and  Lauveijat  declare 
that  they  have  witnessed  cases  of  five  at  a  birth.'  And  lastly,  must  we  consider 
those  cases  of  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  children,  or  even  more,  at  once,  so 
many  ^examples  of  which  are  found  in  the  authors,  as  true  statements  or  as  fabu- 
lous tales  f 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  point  out  the  causes  of  this  anomaly  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  science;  true,  numerous  explanations  have  been  offered,,  but  all 
are  nothing  more  than  pure  hypotheses :  for  example,  it  is  said  that  a  single 

1  The  following  statistical  account  is  extracted  from  Churchill's  work.  In  161,042 
pregnancies,  there  were  2477  cases  of  twins,  or  1  in  69,  and  36  triplets  do.,  or  1  in  4473 
(Bnglish  acconchenrs). 

In  36,570  pregnancies,  there  were  582  cases  of  twins,  or  1  in  110,  and  6  triplets,  or  1  in 
6095  (French  accoucheurs). 

In  251,386  pregnancies,  there  were  2967  cases  of  twins,  or  1  in  84,  and  35  triplets,  or  1 
in  7185  ((rcrman  accoucheurs). 

Total,  in  448,998  cases,  there  were  5776  instances  of  twins,  being  1  in  77},  and  77  trip- 
lets, or  1  in  5831. 

The  same  author  furnishes  the  accompanjing  information  as  to  the  sex  of  the  twins  : 
Dr.  Joseph  Clarke  states,  that  in  1 84  twin  cases,  both  children  were  bojs  47  times,  girls 
68  times,  and  one  boy  and  one  girl  71  times. 

Dr.  Collins  reports  240  cases,  in  which  there  were  two  males  73  times,  two  females  67 
times,  and  male  and  female  97  times ;  and  Dr.  Lever  33  cases,  two  males  11,  two  females 
1 1,  and  male  and  female  1 1 . 

*  M.  Pign^  informed  me  that  he  saw  a  single  placenta  at  Strasbourg,  from  which  five 
separate  cords  arose,  although  only  a  single  sac  existed,  which  was  composed  of  three 
membranes,  decidua,  chorion,  and  amnion,  in  which  the  five  embryos  were  enclosed. 

Dr.  Kennedy  {London  Med.  Gazette)  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  the  history  of  a 
woman  who  aborted  at  three  months  of  five  embryos.  There  were  three  ovnms,  one  being 
double,  and  each  ovum  had  a  placenta  and  its  own  proper  membranes. 

II.  Bourdois  (Oaz.  M^d.y  p.  569,  1840)  describes  a  quadruple  pregnancy,  in  which  the 
delivery  occurred  at  the  seventh  month.  The  second  child  was  born  twelve  hours  after 
the  first,  and  the  other  two  a  few  minutes  subsequently.  The  second  accouchement  was 
attended  by  a  new  discharge  of  waters ;  there  were  two  placentas,  on6  of  which  had  three 
cords  and  was  adherent,  and  some  portions  of  it  remained  behind  in  the  uterus. 

Dr  Hull,  of  Manchester,  deposited  five  little  twin  fcetuses  in  the  Museum  of  the  London 
College  of  Surgeons,  that  he  had  obtained  from  a  woman  who  aborted  at  the  fifth  month 
of  gestation. 

Chambon  records  an  instance  of  quintuple  pregnancy,  where  the  children  survived  their 
baptism. 

A  woman  of  Naples  was  delivered  of  five  infants  at  seven  months.  (British  and  Foreign 
Med.  Review^  1839.) 

Dr.  Kennedy  (Every)  states  (in  the  Dublin  Med.  Journal^  Jan.  1840),  that  a  woman 
aborted  of  five  embryos  between  the  second  and  third  months  of  gestation ;  and  finally, 
Dr.  Francis  Rainsbotham  has  collected  three  cases  of  quintuple  pregnancy  from  the  public 
journals. 
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feonndatioa  may  affect  both  ovaries,  or  two  of  the  Graafian  vesicles  in  the  same 
ovaty;  and  again,  that  aeveral  impregnations  may  occur  Bnccessively  in  a  short 
period,  that  is,  before  the  first  fecundated  ovale  has  Brrived  in  the  utems.  Both 
take  it  for  granted  that  two  orulea  are  detached,  either  at  the  same  time  or  sac* 
oeaaiTely,  from  the  ovary,  and,  ooDseqneatly,  that  two  corpora  lutea  are  deve- 
loped. Several  well-attested  facte  prove,  however,  that  a  different  state  of  things 
may  talce  place :  thns,  for  inBtonce,  two  ovules  have  sometimes  been  fonnd  in  tlie 
same  Graafian  vesicle,  and  it  ia  evident  that  the  mptnre  of  this  vesicle  alone,  in 
Buch  a  case,  might  produce  a  double  fecundation;  at  other  times,  two  yolks  hare 
been  seen  in  the  same  ovule,  and  in  such  a  condition  a  twin  pregnancy  might 
certainly  occur,  although  but  one  ovule  be  fecundated. 

Hereafter  we  shall  Bee,  that  these  peculiarities  serve  to  explun  the  varied  dis- 
poeition  exhibited  by  the  membranea  in  compound  gestations. 

It  is  frequently  possible  to  recognize  the  presenoe  of  twins  during  pregnancy ; 
indeed,  the  abdomen  is  ordinarily  more  volnminons  then  than  at  other  times, 
and  the  belly  is  generally  flattened  on  the  median  line,  instead  of  presenting 
there  a  well-marked  protuberance ;  the  middle  is  depressed,  in  conseqnenoe  of 
the  two  children  lying  one  npon  each  side ;  neTertl|eleBB,  this  sign  may  ftul  when 
one  child  happens  to  be  placed  before  the  other. 

The  form  of  the  uterus  varies  also  with  the  position  of  the  fcetusea,  their  num- 
ber, and  the  amoant  of  amniotic  fluid.  Thus,  when  the  head  of  one  is  above, 
and  that  of  the  other  below,  there  may  result  therefrom  two  corresponding  de- 
pressions and  projections,  as  M.  Hergott  has  represented.  Should  both  present 
by  the  head,  the  fundus  of  the  womb  will  be  veij  much  dilated,  and  the  con- 
trary is  the  ease  when  they  present  by  the  pelvis.  In  a  case  which  occurred  at 
the  Clinic  of  Strasbourg,  the  shape  of  the  womb  was  irr^ular  and  oblique ;  the 
pj    gf  two  heads  occupied  the  angles  of  the  uterus, 

and  formed  two  tumors  separated  by  a  depres- 
sion ;  the  one  at  the  right  being  much  the 
higher.     The  twins  were  born  by  the  feet. 

The  Blight  blows  perceived  by  the  mother 
are  sometimes  felt  at  one  and  the  same  time 
in  two  distant  parts  of  tho  abdomen;  and  the 
importance  of  auscultation  as  an  element  in 
this  diagnosb  has  already  been  pointed  out. 
(See  p.  148.) 

The  bellows  mnnnnr  can,  I  think,  rarely 
furnish  useful  information.  Still,  it  is  as- 
serted by  Holl,  that  in  sixteen  twin  preg- 
nancies, the  murmur  was  heard  seven  times 
on  both  the  right  and  led  sides  Bimollaneooaly, 
and  nine  times  on  one  side  only ;  and  ho  af- 
firms, that  when  the  latter  was  the  case,  there  was  a  common  placenta,  whilst  io 
the  utlier  instances  there  were  two.  He  is  also  of  the  opinion,  that  a  dooblo 
souffle  is  diagnostic  of  a  double  pregnancy,  even  though  ihe  sound  of  the  heart 
be  heard  at  a  single  point  only.  We  cannot  admit  the  last  conclusion,  since  we 
have  already  denied  the  very  relation  which  Uoll  would  establish  between  the 
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aett  of  the  murmur  and  the  iDsertion  of  the  placenta;  besides  which,  we  have 
often  heard  a  souffle  on  both  the  right  and  left  sides  in  single  pregnancies. 

Again,  as  the  two  foetuses  mutually  interfere  with  each  other,  neither  of  them 
preaentB  itself  to  the  vaginal  touch,  and  of  course  the  ballottement  is  then  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  if  not  wholly  impossible ;  for,  eyen  if  the  finger  should  easily 
leaoh  die  presenting  part,  the  presence  of  another  child  would  interfere  with  the 
ascending  movement  of  the  first.  Desormeauz,  however,  cites  a  case  where  the 
ballottement  was  manifest  in  a  twin  gestation,  but  even  here  a  large  quantity  of 
water  was  present  at  the  same  time.  Whilst  in  charge  of  the  Clinic  of  the 
Faoolty,  in  1845, 1  observed  on  two  occasions  the  same  fact  noticed  by  Desor- 
meaox;  for  the  existence  of  dropsy  of  the  amnion  rendered  the  ballottement  very 
perceptible,  although  two  children  were  present. 

The  course  of  twin  pregnancies  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  peculiarities 
whioh  it  is  important  to  be  acquainted  with.  Thus,  the  two  foetuses  do  not 
always  attain  to  the  development  which  we  have  indicated.  One  of  them  may 
die,  and  yet  the  other  continue  to  grow.  In  such  cases,  which,  however,  are  rare, 
the  dead  body  may  either  remain  in  the  womb,  where  it  hardens,  withers,  and  is 
expelled  during  labor,  or,  by  irritating  the  uterus,  may  bring  on  the  contractions 
which  expel  it  from  its  canity,  while  the  development  of  the  other  constantly 
progresses. 

In  my  course  of  1853, 1  exhibited  a  placenta  obtained  from  a  woman  who  was 
delivered  at  term  of  a  living  and  well-developed  child.  It  was  provided  with 
two  amniotic  bags,  one  of  which  belonged  to  the  living  child,  and  presented  no 
unusual  appearance.  The  other,  which  was  much  smaller,  contained  barely  a 
tnuse  of  fluid,  but  enclosed  a  small  mummy-like  foetus,  about  the  sixe  of  one  of 
four  months'  development. 

Lastly,  the  twin  that  died  during  the  gestation  may  still  remain  in  the  womb, 
in  consequence  of  the  adherences  which  its  placenta  has  contracted  with  that 
organ,  for  a  long  period  afler  the  expulsion  of  its  living  brother,  that  occurs  at 
the  ordinary  term  of  gestation. 

Guillemot  famishes  one  of  the  most  curious  observations  of  this  kind  {Heureux 
Acc.j  livre  ii,  p.  225)  on  record,  in  which  the  artificial  extraction  of  the  dead 
body  did  not  take  place  until  two  years  after  the  accouchement.  But  what  is  the 
cause  whioh  thus  determines  the  death  of  one  foetus? 

Mauriceau  and  Pen  thought  it  might  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  one  child, 
by  receiving  all  the  nourishment,  becomes  strong  and  vigorous  at  the  expense  of 
the  other,  thereby  rendering  it  feeble  and  languishing,  and  causing  its  early  death. 

M.  Guillemot  believes  that  one  child,  in  its  growth,  gradually  compresses  the 
second  against  the  uterine  wall,  and  the  latter,  not  having  sufficient  space  for  its 
development,  soon  after  dies.  Lastly,  M.  Cruveilhier  explains  the  atrophy  of  the 
foetus  by  a  gradual  separation  of  the  placenta,  founding  his  opinion  on  a  single 
case,  in  which  the  hemorrhage  was  great  enough  to  account  for  the  early  death 
of  one  of  the  twins;  but  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  that  have  been  recorded, 
no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  any  hemorrhage  during  the  pregnancy;  whence, 
of  course,  the  opinion  of  M.  Cruveilhier  would  not  be  applicable  to  them.  For 
my  own  part,  I  believe  these  cases,  in  which  the  death  and  atrophy  of  one  foetus 
takes  place,  should  rather  be  attributed  to  some  disease  of  the  infant  or  placenta. 
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or  of  Mfime  ptrU  of  ito  eoTelopes.  It  may  be  urged,  indeed,  that  these  altera- 
iitmn  ure  mtt  otMenred  at  the  time  of  aoooachemeDt,  which  it  ia  not  to  be  won- 
d<;red  at,  eriDHideriog  the  state  of  degeneration  exhibited  by  all  parts  of  the  ovnm ; 
and,  alth^mgh  no  poHitive  fact  sustains  this  opinion,  it  seems  to  me  more  admis- 
sible and  more  rational  than  the  others. 

It  not  urjfre/|nently  happens  that  twin  pregnancies  terminate  before  ftiU  term, 
owing,  drmbtloss,  to  the  great  distension  of  the  nteros,  which  is  often  as  large  at 
Mfven  or  eight  months  as  in  a  simple  pregnancy  at  nine  months.  The  same 
labor  gonorally  suffices  for  the  expulsion  of  both,  though  such  is  not  always  the 
c!MJ4a;  for,  after  the  first  child  is  bom,  the  uterus  may  retract  upon  the  remaining 
twin,  and  leave  it  unexpellcd  for  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours.  A  still  longer 
interval,  several  months  even,  may  separate  the  two  parturitions;  and  it  is  upon 
sucfh  facts  as  these,  that  some  persons  have  improperly  admitted  the  doctrine  of 
Huperfcvtation.  A  reference  to  the  latter  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  explain 
those  observations,  for  the  cause  of  premature  delivery  is  dependent  solely  on  the 
enormous  distension  of  the  uterus,  because  as  soon  as  one  infant  is  expelled  the 
womb  retracts,  the  cause  of  irritation  no  longer  exists,  and  we  can  readily  con- 
ooivo  that  the  gestation  may  continue  on  until  term.  A  child  bom  at  seven 
months  may  live  equally  well  with  one  delivered  at  the  end  of  pregnancy. 

The  poculiaritioM  just  studied  in  twin  pregnancies,  may  also  present  themselves 
in  (WHtiS  of  triplots^  &o.  Thus,  in  a  case  cited  by  Portal,  after  the  delivery  of 
the  first  child  and  its  placenta,  which  were  healthy,  he  was  obliged  to  extract 
two  othori  that  hod  apparently  been  dead  for  a  long  time,  and  were  thoroughly 
dried. 

Again,  the  mombninos  are  not  always  disposed  in  the  same  manner  in  these 
pregnancies }  and  on  this  head  wo  may  admit,  with  M.  OuUlemot,  who  has  par- 
ticularly studied  the  subject,  four  distinct  varieties:  thus,  in  the  first,  two  ovules 
are  fecundated,  and  each  embryo  l)eci>mes  developed,  and  is  surrounded  by  its 
own  proper  membranes ;  in  the  seiH>nd«  the  ovule  contains  two  germs,  though 
each  tWtus  has  but  a  single  envelope,  the  chorion  being  a  common  membrane;  in 
the  third,  both  embryos  are  eudoaiHl  in  a  single  cavity,  which  appears  never  to 
have  been  divided  by  any  membranous  diaphragm ;  and,  finally,  the  last  variety 
is  met  with  when  the  ovule  contains  a  aeoond  germ,  and  both  become  developed 
together,  which  gives  rise  to  what  are  called  monstrosities  by  inclusion.  Adopt- 
ing this  classification  as  the  baaiSf  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  different  modes  of 
termination  presented  by  Ibecie  pregnanciee^  according  to  the  species  to  which 
they  bekmg. 

t  In  the  first  variety,  K^b  ovule*  aw  developed,  retaining  their  proper  mem- 
branecik  the  chorion  and  amnion ;  at  firsts  each  ovum  has  its  own  reflected  decidua, 
but  generally  that  poitiim  of  the  latter  which  lorms  the  partition  is  very  tbin. 
and  be\vm«H»  aWrbeil  as  the  gestation  advani>w^  and  a  single  decidoa  then 
api^Nurv  to  envelop  K>th. 

The  twv^  ohorixviuH  reiK^e^e  ajpun^t  each  v>ther.  being  oaly  wparated  by  some  very 
fine  are^>Ur  ti^t^^uw  ^^  thsit  the  chiMren  aie  divided  by  one  very  thick  partition  com- 
poK^^i  v»«*  il^ur  Uyenu  The  pbKVttU»  are  jwwt^ime*  s^pparaie,  though  usually  con- 
ivHiudeU  vxth  <>«ch  other,  or  eb%^  are  united  by  a  kind  v>f  membiam^os  bridge ;  but. 
nvtvith^tUKiia^  thi»  eotttiuuity  of  li^ue^  lh«r«  runfly  extsts  any  vaacular  com- 
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mnnioatioD  between  them,  and  this  fact  is  so  uniform  that  the  exceptions  to  the 
kw  are  very  rare  indeed.  From  all  which  it  most  therefore  be  evident  that  two 
distinct  ovules  have  been  fecundated,  whether  they  are  deposited  separately,  or 
are  contained  in  the  same  vesicle.     The  first  variety  is  the  most  frequent. 

2.  In  the  second  variety  of  compound  pregnancy,  the  chorion  is  common  to 
both  twins,  and  each  fcetus  has  but  a  single  envelope  formed  of  the  amnion — the 
two  laminsB  of  which,  resting  against  each  other,  constitute  the  median  partition. 
MSi.  Dance  and  Mancel  have  furnished  an  example  of  this  variety  in  which 
there  were  but  two  children.  Brendelius  reports  that  a  woman  was  delivered  of 
two  girls  after  three  days'  travail,  but  she  died  before  the  extraction  of  the  third 
infimt,  which  was  found  dead  on  opening  her  body ;  the  placenta  was  single  and 
veiy  large,  and  the  chorion  had  been  common  to  all  three,  although  each  fcetus 
had  a  distinct  amnion. 

There  is  therefore  only  a  single  placenta,  and  a  communication  nearly  always 
exists  between  the  ramuscules  of  the  two  cords,  as  I  have  verified  myself,  on  a 
placenta,  which  was  presented  by  one  of  my  former  pupils,  an  Interne  of  the 
TTrsuline  Hospital,  where  he  obtained  it.  In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  variety, 
one  foetus  may  die,  the  other  continuing  to  live ;  but  it  is  easily  foreseen  that  an 
expulsion  of  the  two  children  cannot  take  place  separately. 

3.  Further,  it  may  happen  that  the  foetuses  are  not  separated  by  any  parti- 
tion, and  are  all  shut  up  in  the  same  amniotic  cavity;  and  to  the  examples  of 
this  kind,  already  cited,  I  may  add  a  case  observed  by  my  ^end  and  colleague, 
Dr.  Foumier.  The  two  cords  arise,  most  frequently  at  least,  from  a  distinct 
point  of  the  placenta ;  but  sometimes  they  are  observed  to  come  from  a  common 
trunk,  which  bifurcates  at  a  variable  distance  from  the  placental  surface.  In 
this  variety,  the  expulsion  of  one  foetus  must  evidently  be  followed  by  that  of  the 
other;  but  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  we  can  justly  say  that  the  death  of  one 
necessarily  endangers  the  other's  life,  if  not  speedily  delivered  by  nature.  (Bau- 
delocque.)  This  inclusion  of  two  foetuses  in  the  same  amniotic  cavity,  is  often 
met  with  in  those  cases  where  one  of  them  is  destitute  of  an  important  part  of 
its  body :  thus,  the  monstrosity  that  I  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine was  enclosed  in  the  same  sac  with  its  twin  brother. 

But  it  is  nearly  or  wholly  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  ovological  know- 
ledge, to  explain  this  strange  anomaly,  the  existence  of  which,  however,  has 
several  times  been  clearly  verified. 

In  accordance  with  what  we  have  said  respecting  the  formation  of  the  amnion 
(see  Art.  Ovology),  this  membrane  emanates  from  the  embryo  itself,  and  con- 
Bequently  the  amniotic  membranes  should  equal  the  foetuses  in  number;  but, 
without  admitting  the  theory  of  Pockels  and  Serres  on  the  development  of  the 
amnion,  a  theory  which,  notwithstanding  its  want  of  probability,  derives,  from 
the  facte  alluded  to,  a  certain  degree  of  support,  we  cannot  explain  them  but  by 
supposing  that  two  amniotic  membranes  existed  primitively,  and  that  the  parti- 
tion produced  by  their  contact  has  been  somehow  destroyed.  Most  generally, 
there  are  numerous  communications  existing  between  the  umbilical  ramifications, 
as  we  have  stated,  when  the  chorion,  and  especially  the  amnion,  are  common  to 
both,  which  is  not  always  the  case.  Thus,  Dodd  reports  a  case  of  triplets,  where 
the  placentas  were  consolidated  into  one,  two  of  the  children  being  enclosed  in  a 
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istfmu^m  cbcvioD;  whikt  the  tkiid  had  a  ipeeial  one;  the  nmhOkal  vtaatk  did 
B/A  '^^/ttimaiiiicate  with  «ieh  oUmt.  In  aoother  insouice,  recorded  bj  Dark,  the 
three  ftttiuea  had  a  eoomiOD  deeidna;  two  of  them  were  swromided  1^  the  auae 
tAiontm  aod  anoion,  but  the  third  had  ita  ehorioo  and  amnion  distinct  firooi  the 
others;  the  pfausenta  formed  a  single  mass,  bat  the  vessels  had  no  eommuiication 
with  es/;b  i/ther.    ILcndUm  Mtd.  GazeUCj  1841.) 

4.  Finallj,  the  ft/urth  rarietj  of  eompoond  pr^nancj  that  we  have  admitted, 
akifig  with  JA.  Ouiliemot|  eonstitntes  what  has  been  called  a  fmtm&tftmty  h§ 
(nriuMu/n,  It  consists  of  the  complete  inclnsion  of  the  dements,  whether  moie 
or  lesM  numerous^  of  one  fcetos  in  the  bodj  of  another  fcetos,  which  is  otherwise 
well  formed. 

M,  Ollivier  (d'Angors),  who  has  published  a  very  interesting  article  on  thia 
uioristroffitj,  admitM  that  the  inclofion  may  take  place  m  two  different  ways:  for 
instance,  the  contained  foetus  is  sometimes  shut  up  in  the  abdominal  amtj  of 
the  otlier  child,  thereby  constituting  the  profound^  or  abdominal  imdmgion.  At 
others,  it  is  merely  enveloped  by  the  integuments  of  the  latter,  which  form  an 
external  tumor,  without  any  communication  whatever  with  the  viac^ral  cavities 
of  the  ftetus  that  carries  it;  this  is  the  cutaneou$y  or  exterior  inehuion^  This 
latter  has  again  been  subdivided  into  two  varieties,  according  as  the  tumor  occu- 
pies the  scrotum  or  the  perineum;  but  as  the  character  of  this  work  evidently 
prohibits  me  from  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  various  opinions  put  forth  as 
to  the  nature  and  the  mode  of  formation  of  this  kind  of  monstrosity,  I  can  only 
allude  U)  them  here ;  and  I  refer  for  more  complete  details  to  the  memoir  of  M. 
Ollivior  {Archivei,  1827),  as  well  as  to  that  of  M.  Lesauvage  de  Caen,  and  still 
more  especially  to  the  admirable  I^ait^  de  Teratoloffief  by  M.  Isidore  Geoffiroy 
St.  Uihire. 


CHAPTER  11. 

or   KXTaA-UTKRINS  PRIQNANOT. 

Til  K  foouUiIatlou«  as  olmtwhcre  stated,  most  frequently  takes  pkce  in  the  ovary, 
and  the  iiupregnatod  ovule  ia  then  reoeivod  by  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the 
tulm,  vrhioh  appliM  itself  on  this  organ,  doubtless  by  a  kind  of  spasmodic  con- 
traotiou.  Having  boon  oiioe  deposited  in  the  tubal  canal,  the  ovule  traverses  its 
whole  Wttgth«  aud  foils  into  the  uterine  cavity,  where  its  development  continues 
until  term.  Suoh  is  the  ouune  observed  in  normaly  or  %Uerime  pregncmcy ;  but 
it  ui«^Y  happen  that  the  ovule  te  arrested,  or  diverti^d,  in  the  route  it  thus  travels. 
Olid  oui^ratUug  itsoU\  so  to  speak^  upon  the  ))oint  of  stoppoge,  is  there  developed ; 
iu  X\\^  latter  coso,  the  pregnancy  i»  called  an  aUHormai^  or  an  fx#fti-«lrrtii^  one. 

Thi»  H}H!H>i^Ns  of  g^yitation  has  been  subdivided  into  several  varieties,  which 
havo  itwivtHl  lUff^^rwnt  uamee,  ooeordiug  to  the  port  id*  the  passage  where  the 
OYuW  Uhhuu^  fix^.  Thus>  we  may  admit  with  M.  Dteaeimeris  the  following 
divi»iou»,  uouH^ly ; — 
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1.  The  ovarian  pregnancy. 

2.  The  sab-peritoneo-pelvic  pregnancy. 
8.  The  tabo-orarian  pregnancy. 

4.  The  tnbo-abdominal  pregnancy. 

5.  The  tubal  pregnancy. 

6.  The  tubo-uterine  interstitial  pregnancy. 

7.  The  utero-interstitial  pregnancy. 

8.  The  ntero-tubal  pregnancy. 

9.  The  utero-tubo-abdominal  pregnancy. 
10.  And  the  abdominal  pregnancy. 

1.  The  Ovarian  Pregnancy  is  that  variety  in  which  the  ovum  is  developed  in 
the  ovaiy  itself;  or  rather,  the  fecundated  ovule  is  found  on  the  interior  of  the 
envelope  or  ovarian  vesicle  that  contained  it  prior  to  fecundation;  or  else,  after 
having  ruptured  this  vesicle,  it  remains  adherent  to  the  sur&ee  of  the  ovary, 
thus  constituting  two  varieties,  the  first  of  which  has  been  denominated  the  in- 
Umal  ovarian  fregnancy.  Among  the  recorded  observations  of  our  science, 
bearing  on  this  point  (which,  however,  do  not  appear  very  satisfactory  to  M. 
Velpeau),  is  one  reported  by  Boehmer,  about  which  it  would  be  useless  to  raise 
a  serious  doubt;  for  the  author  carefully  describes  both  the  proper  membrane  of 
the  ovary  and  its  peritoneal  envelope;  and,  unless  we  contest  the  accuracy  of  his 
details,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  foetus  was  really  in  the  substance  of  the 
ovary  itself. 

But  M.  Velpeau,  who  rejects  this  variety  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  says, 
that  a  conception  cannot  occur  without  the  direct  contact  of  the  fecundating 
liquid  with  the  ovule;  and  aa  this  junction  evidently  requires  the  previous  rup- 
ture of  the  ovarian  vesicle,  an  internal  ovarian  pregnancy,  properly  so  called, 
that  is,  where  the  ovule  is  developed  within  the  intenor  of  the  vesicle,  is 
wholly  impossible.  We  acknowledge  the  speciousness  of  the  argument,  but 
shall  reply,  like  M.  Dezeimeris,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  science,  the' 
manner  in  which  the  sperm  exercises  its  influence  upon  the  ovule  cannot  be 
positively  determined ;  and  that,  between  a  simple  theoretical  view,  however  in- 
genious it  may  be,  and  a  well-observed  fact,  the  most  cautious  cannot  long  remain 
undecided. 

The  second  variety  is  designated  under  the  term  of  the  external  ovarian, 
though  it  might  also  be  called  the  ovo-abdominal,  because  the  ovule  is  partly 
developed  in  the  abdomen,  partly  in  the  substance  of  the  ovary  itself. 

In  the  first  variety  of  ovarian  pregnancy,  the  product  of  conception  is  evi- 
dently exterior  to  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

2.  Sub-periUmeo-pehic  Pregnancy. — ^Under  this  appellation,  M.  Dezeimeris 
designates  a  species  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  in  which  the  ovule,  after  having 
quitted  the  ovarian  vesicle,  is  unable  to  pass  into  the  external  opening  of  the 
Fallopian  tube,  but  gets  between  the  two  laminae  of  the  broad  ligament,  and  is 
there  developed.  Of  course,  the  ovule  is  situated  without  the  peritoneum,  and 
it  lodges  principally  in  the  pelvic  cavity. 

According  to  this  author,  this  species  is  not  very  rare,  and  from  the  situation 
of  the  ovule  it  is  one  of  the  least  consequence;  indeed,  its  situation  signally 
favors  the  spontaneous  expulsion  of  the  foetal  debris,  or  at  least  renders  them 
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more  accesBible,  in  esse  their  extraction  shoold  at  any  time  become  neeeasaij.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  the  case  observed  by  M.  P.  Dubois,  at  the  obstetrical 
clinic  of  Parig,  in  1837,  the  details  of  which  are  furnished  by  M.  Ycnllemier,  in 
the  Archives  GineraUt  de  Midecine,  belonged  to  this  particular  variety. 

3.  Tulo-avartan  Pregnancy, — In  this,  the  cyst,  which  surrounds  the  fcetus. 
is  formed  partly  by  the  ovary,  and  partly  by  the  opening  of  the  dihUed  tube, 
whose  extremities  have  contracted  some  adhesions  with  the  ovarian  tunic. 

The  following  case  of  Dr.  Jackson's  is  justly  quoted  by  M.  Deseimeris  as 
serving  for  a  type :  A  woman,  aged  thirty-two  years,  was  seised,  in  consequence 
of  a  violent  blow  on  the  epigastrium,  with  some  inflammatory  symptoms,  to 
which  she  speedily  succumbed ;  at  the  autopsy,  a  large  quantity  of  blood  was 
found  diffused  in  the  abdomen,  and  a  foetus  of  about  ten  weeks  was  found  enve- 
loped in  an  enormous  clot;  the  fundus  uteri  rested  against  the  pubis,  and  its 
cervix  near  the  middle  of  the  sacrum.  This  change  from  its  natural  position 
had  been  produced  by  a  tumor  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  womb,  which  tumor 
was  formed  by  the  ovary,  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  the  broad  ligament^  that  had 
become  considerably  thickened  and  modified  in  their  structure;  the  firinged  ex- 
tremity of  the  tube  adhered  intimately  to  the  ovarian  envelope,  and  a  cyst  was 
formed  by  these  two  organs,  whose  distension  by  the  body  contained  therein  had 
produced  the  rupture. 

In  another  case,  related  by  Bussieres,  which  seems  to  me  equally  conclusive, 
the  tube  on  the  right  side  was  extremely  dilated  at  the  extremity;  and  this  dila- 
tation, which  was  an  inch  in  its  largest  diameter,  extended  for  rather  more  than 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  gradually  diminishing  as  it  approached  the  womb. 
The  portion  of  the  tube  thus  dilated  was  curved  on  itself,  and  embraced  nearly 
the  whole  ovary,  to  the  membrane  of  which  it  was  so  adherent  that  it  could  not 
be  separated  without  rupturing  the  attachments.  An  unctuous,  limpid  fluid 
escaped  as  soon  as  it  was  opened,  and  then  the  ovum  appeared,  which  was  about 
the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  liquid ;  three-fourths  of  it  had 
already  escaped  from  the  hole  made  in  the  ovary,  so  that  it  no  longer  seemed  to 
rest  there ;  yet,  on  attempting  its  removal,  it  was  found  attached  by  a  hard  pedicle 
covered  with  bloodvessels. 

4.  Tubo-abdominal  Pregnancy, — It  is  evident  that,  if  the  tube  be  obliterated 
near  the  enlarged  extremity,  the  ovule  which  has  scarcely  entered  its  canal  will 
be  arrested ;  and  if  the  development  occurs  at  this  point,  the  tubal  walls  will 
necessarily  be  dilated,  and  one  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  ovum  be  free  in  the 
abdominal  cavity;  to  this  variety  the  name  of  tubo-abdominal  is  applied.  The 
placenta  is  attached  in  the  interior  of  the  tube,  and  the  foetus  developed  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  both  are  surrounded  by  a  cyst,  the  walls  of  which  are 
partly  made  up  by  the  parietes  of  the  tube. 

5.  Tubal  Pregnancy. — This  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  the  varieties  of  extra- 
uterine pregnancy ;  which  fact  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  length  and  nar- 
rowness of  the  canal,  and  by  the  adhesions  and  morbid  obliterations  presented  by 
its  walls.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  ovule  is  arrested  and  developed  at 
some  point  between  its  abdominal  extremity  and  the  spot  where  it  enters  the 
uterine  parietes;  and  by  its  continual  growth  distends  enormously  the  fibres  of 
the  tube  which  constitute  the  envelope  of  the  foetal  cyst.  To  the  numerous 
cases  of  this  kind  reported  by  Velpeau  and  Dezeimeris,  I  might  add  another, 
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already  pabliahed  by  me  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  SocieU  Anatomique,  but  so 
many  examples  are  everywhere  met  with  that  it  seems  useless  to  reiterate  their 
detaik. 

6.  Interstitial  Tubo-uterine  Pregnancy. — Id  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  it  is 
important  to  distinguish  this  variety  from  the  succeeding  one,  with  which  most 
aathon  have  confounded  it,  for  it  exhibits  the  peculiarity  of  the  ovule  being 
arrested  in  that  portion  of  the  tube  which  traverses  the  substance  of  the  uterine 
vails.  At  this  point  the  parictes  undergo  a  considerable  distension,  and  press 
ittck  the  surrounding  proper  tissue  of  the  organ,  so  that  the  latter  always  forms 
the  most  internal  part  of  the  cyst  that  encloses  the  product  of  conception,  and 
consequently  the  uterine  extremity  of  the  tube  is  often  imperforate. 

7.  Interstitial  Uterine  Pregnancy, — Again,  the  ovule  reaches  that  part  of  the 
tube  which  traverses  the  uterine  walls;  but  having  arrived  there,  it  opens  a  way 
through  the  tubal  parietes,  penetrates  into  the  midst  of  the  fibres  of  the  womb, 
and  thenceforth  has  no  further  relation  with  the  tube ;  hence,  the  surrounding 
cyst  is  formed  by  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  womb  alone. 

Thb  anomaly  appears  wholly  inexplicable,  without  referring  it  to  the  canal 
previously  described  (p.  67),  the  existence  of  which  can  alone,  in  my  esti- 
mation, account  for  the  disposition  here  manifested.  After  having  been  once 
located  among  the  uterine  fibres,  the  ovum  may  either  take  an  inward  or  an  out- 
ward direction,  and  consequently  may  become  seated  near  to  the  mucous  layer, 
or  else  to  the  peritoneal  coat.  In  a  preparation  belonging  to  M.  IHnel  Grand- 
champ,  the  volume  of  the  uterus  was  about  the  same  as  at  six  weeks  or  two 
months  of  pregnancy ;  at  its  left  angle,  a  small  tumor,  slightly  ruptured  behind, 
constituted  the  cyst  containing  the  product  of  conception.  The  tube,  which 
passed  behind  it,  communicated  with  it  by  an  almost  microscopic  orifice,  and 
presented  nowhere  any  increase  of  calibre.  The  cyst  was  about  large  enough  to 
contain  an  almond. 

8.  Utero-tubal  Pregnancy. — Notwithstanding  the  free  communication  existing 
between  the  tube  and  uterine  cavity,  there  is  no  absurdity  in  the  supposition 
that  the  ovule  may  become  deposited  in  a  little  depression  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  there  stop  and  engraft  itself,  just  at  the  internal  orifice  of  the  canal. 
In  this  case,  phenomena  similar  to  those  of  the  tubo-abdomiual  gestations  will 
arise :  that  is,  the  ovule,  which  may  have  contracted  some  intimate  adhesions 
with  this  extremity,  may,  by  its  development,  encroach  upon  the  uterine  cavity 
itself;  and  I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  consider  this  variety  of  gestation  as 
possible. 

9.  Utero-tuho^hdominal  Pregnancy. — In  this  species,  examples  of  which  have 
been  furnished  by  Patuna,  Uunter,  and  Hoffmeister,  the  foetus  is  found  in  the 
abdominal  cavity ;  the  cord  leaving  the  umbilicus  enters  the  Fallopian  tube,  tra- 
verses its  whole  length,  and  is  inserted  in  the  placenta,  which  itself  is  attached 
to  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus.  However  extraordinary  these  facts  may 
appear,  I  think  that  no  one  can  doubt  them  afler  reading  the  subjoined  case, 
taken  from  the  memoir  of  M.  Dezeimeris.^ 

>  Helen  Zopp,  apred  35  years,  bad  been  married  for  twelve  jears,  and  bad  given  birth  to 
eigbt  children,  two  being  twins. 
Ab  she  was  preparing  for  church  on  Sunday,  July  10th,  1763,  she  was  suddenly  attacked, 
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10.  Ahdominnl  Pregnnnc}/. — The  long-contested  tjuestion  of  abdominal  g< 
tion  U  DOW  established  bj  so  uiddj  facte,  observed  both  in  the  buniBa  female 
in  animals,  that  we  can  no  longer  justly  deny  ita  poBaibility.     No  donbt 


after  a  violeot  St  of  anger,  wilh  a  profuse  flooding  and  the  jwins  of  childbinh  (being 
»  tern)  \  however,  «he  did  not  pass  tbe  waters,  bat  what  proved  to  be  pure  blood ; 
ihe  felt  tb«  motloDB  of  her  child  up  to  Ibe  lait  moment.  Tbe  midwife,  Bummoned  on 
occasion,  deulaied  at  once  tbs.t  tbe  accoucbemeat  waa  at  hand ;  but,  after  tbe  lupi 
several  boura,  as  tbe  loas  of  blood  conticued  without  an;  positive  aigns  of  oq  approac! 
deliveiy,  a  phjeician  and  a  surgeon  were  simultaueouslj  sent  for,  the  former  of  wbom  i 
arrived,  and  recognizing  at  once  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  lie  ordered  the  Bdminii 
tion  of  the  BHcremenl«,  at  ibe  same  time  prescribing  diven  rcmediea  for  tbe  diichi 
Tbe  veneecction  of  the  cephalic  vein  was  followed  bj  a  profound  syncope,  without  caa 
the  leoal  abatement  of  the  metrorrhagia,  and  the  sacraments  had  scarcely  tieeu  adml 
tared,  wben  tbe  patient  died,  at  11  i.  m.  on  the  same  day. 

Pntuna  and  bis  father  (the  public  surgeon  to  tbe  city)  arrived  just  as  she  waa  e^ipii 
ACtsr  asauring  himself  of  her  death,  he  immediately  made  a  Qcsarenn  sectioD  upon 
right  side,  where  the  ubdamea  offered  Ibe  most  reaistance,  and,  a.B  soon  Bs  *  the  vei 
walls  were  divided,  an  enormous  fiPtus,  resembling  a  child  nine  months  old,  prese: 
itself;  the  position  was  such,  that  its  boclc  corresponded  with  the  abdominal  parietc 
tbe  mother;  the  head  wai  somewhat  inclined,  woi  directed  towards  the  verlebne, 
rested  immediately  under  the  diaphragm;  the  knees  Sexed  towards  tbe  head,  the  i 
band  npon  the  thighs,  and  tbe  left  near  tbe  navol :  tbe  umbilical  cord  was  of  a  consider 
length  ;  it  ascended  to  tbe  right,  wound  around  the  neck,  and  then  entered  the  Pallo. 
tube  on  the  right  aide.  A  case  of  citrn- uterine  pregnancy  being  new  to  Patuna,  allho 
acqnainted  with  most  of  the  published  examples,  his  researches  were  made  in  the  ■ 

Having  enlarged  the  opening  made  in  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  eiamioe  its  cavity  to  bi 
advantage,  he  sought  for  Ibe  fcutal  envelopes  with  all  possible  attention,  but  in  vain  ; 
be  neither  found  Ibe  amniotic  liquid,  nor  Quids  of  any  other  kind  in  this  cavity. 
tracing  the  umbilical  cord  with  hU  hand,  he  fuund  that  it  penetrated  Into  the  right  t 
At  the  distance  of  a  finger's  breadth  From  the  uterus;  the  uterine  portion  of  tbe  tube 
more  voluminous  than  that  port  wbicb  ran  to  the  ovary,  whence  be  Judged  iLat  tbe  < 
passed  through  tbe  former  into  the  womb. 

This  organ  was  larger  than  the  Gsi,  and  bad  the  natural  pjriTorm  shape,  bat  not 
least  vestige  of  any  rupture  ;  not  the  smallest  cicatrix  could  be  seen,  and  it  iiardl;^  ' 
above  the  pelvis. 

These  abscrvalions  being  concluded,  Poiuoa  Incised  the  lube  from  the  entrance  of 
cord  towards  the  uterus;  this  presented  nothing  peculiar,  eicepllng  the  adherence  to 
cord  where  the  latter  perforated  it  The  uterus  waa  then  opened,  and  exhibited  no  ti 
In  the  interior  of  any  previous  laceration  vhalevet ;  tbe  walls  were  an  inch  and  a.  Iial 
thickness,  and  their  substance  was  nearly  bloodless ;  the  placenta  was  found  within 
hering  to  a  narrow  space  at  the  fundus,  a  little  to  the  right ;  it  eilended  more  toworda 
left,  but  vos  there  detached.  It  was  about  two  gngera'  breadth  In  thickness,  and  j 
inches  In  diameter,  and  it  comracQcod  very  near  the  uterine  opening  of  the  right  tube, 
adhered  more  strongly  there  than  at  any  other  plate.  The  eilremiticB  of  some  vea 
were  evident  both  on  ila  convei  surface  and  at  the  fundus  uteri  npon  which  it  was 
6™'ted  i  ita  concave  face,  from  the  middle  of  which  the  cord  arose,  was  covered  by 
membranes :  one,  the  interior,  being  Ibickec  and  vascular,  while  the  exterior  was  very  I 
ana  translucent ;  bot  these  joined  when  Ibey  approached  the  border  of  tbe  placenta,  fo 
ing  tbere  a  more  solid  substance,  and  having  some  very  delicate  vessels  ramifying  Ibroi 
it.     Tbe  iaiernal  uterine  urifice  would  hardly  admit  the  little  finger. 

Everything  else  remained  in  a  notural  state,  excepting  the  cbonge  ii 
intettinea.     (Barthelemy  Paluaa.) 
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ovarian  or  other  pregnancies  have  often  been  confounded  with  it,  but  in  most  of 
the  published  cases  it  is  incontestable  tbat  the  ovum  had  no  relation  with  the 
interna]  genital  organs  whatever. 

M.  Bezeimeris  has  divided  the  abdominal  gestation  into  primitive  and  secon- 
dory  varieties :  in  the  former  of  which  the  product  of  conception  has  never  had 
any  other  domicile  than  the  abdominal  cavity,  into  which  it  fell  immediately  on 
quitting  the  ovarian  vesicle;  in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  ovule  was  first 
developed  in  the  ovary,  the  tube,  the  walls,  or  the  cavity  of  the  uterus;  but  the 
ezvesa  of  distension,  or  some  pathological  alteration  in  the  parietes  of  the  tumor, 
has  destroyed  its  attachments,  and  the  ovule,  being  driven  wholly  or  in  part  from 
the  containing  cyst,  escapes  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  where  it  is  subsequently 
found.  I  cannot,  however,  admit  any  such  distinction ;  for  the  secondary  abdo- 
minal pregnancy  of  M.  Pezeimcris  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
ovarian,  tubal,  or  interstitial  gestation,  which  is  terminated  by  the  rupture  of  the 
primitive  cyst;  and  whether  this  rupture  takes  place  at  an  early  period  or  only 
at  the  reguhir  term  of  gestation,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  mere  anomaly,  and 
in  no  case  can  it  constitute  a  distinct  variety. 

We  shall  therefore  restrict  the  term  (tldominal  gestation  to  that  species  in 
which  the  ovule,  at  the  commencement,  engrails  itself  on  apart  clearly  separated 
from  the  internal  genital  organs.  The  spot  where  this  may  take  place  varies 
almost  ad  injinitum,  the  placenta  being  sometimes  known  to  adhere  to  the  peri- 
toneum covering  the  right  or  the  left  iliac  fossa,  sometimes  to  the  mesentery  or 
a  portion  of  the  large  or  the  small  intestines,  again  at  others  to  the  anterior 
abdominal  parietes. 

We  have  not  been  able,  from  the  restricted  limits  of  this  chapter,  to  bring 
forward  a  larger  number  of  cases,  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  funiish  an  idea 
of  the  importance  that  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  difierent  varieties  of  extra- 
uterine pregnancy  admitted  by  us. 

The  reader  may  consult  with  benefit  the  article  of  Professor  Yclpeau,  in  the 
fourteenth  volume  of  the  Dicthnnairc  ih  Medecine,  the  learned  memoir  pub- 
lished by  M.  Dezeimeris,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Journal  des  Connaismnces 
Medico- Chirurgicales,  and  the  able  articles  of  Messrs.  Breschet,  Meniere,  and 
Guillemot. 

The  physiological  and  pathological  history  of  these  different  pregnancies  is  yet 
to  be  given,  and  we  shall  therefore  commence  with  their  pathological  anatomy. 

§  1.  Pathological  Changes. 

The  anatomo-pathological  examination  of  extra-uterine  gestations  evidently 
comprises  the  peculiarities  offered  both  by  the  product  of  conception  and  the 
parts  of  the  mother. 

A.  Product  of  Conception. — In  these  pregnancies  the  ovule  has  its  proper 
membranes,  the  chorion  and  the  amnion.  1  may  state  that  I  was  utterly  asto- 
nished to  hear  several  honorable  members  contend,  in  a  recent  discussion  before 
the  Academy  of  Medicine,  that  the  envelope  of  the  ovule,  in  abdominal  gesta- 
tions, was  only  composed  of  the  amnios,  and  that  no  chorion  existed;  for  although, 
in  certain  very  old  pregnancies,  the  most  exterior  foetal  membrane  is  confounded 
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with  the  walls  of  the  cyst,  it  is  not  fair  to  conclude,  from  thence,  that  it  did  not 
exist  at  the  commencement. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  our  remarks  on  the  mode  of  development 
of  the  ovum,  to  comprehend  that  the  absence  of  the  chorion  supposes  that  of  the 
allantois,  and  without  the  latter  no  circulatory  relations  can  be  established 
between  the  embryo  and  its  mother. 

The  structure  of  the  walls  of  the  cyst  varies  according  to  the  species  of  extra- 
uterine pregnancy.  In  the  tubal  variety,  they  are  formed  by  the  walls  of  the 
tube  itself,  and  in  the  ovarian^  by  the  integuments  of  the  ovary  and  its  peritoneal 
envelope. 

In  the  sub-peritoneo-pelvic  gestation,  or  whenever  the  ovule,  that  was  origi- 
nally located  in  the  ovary,  tube,  or  even  the  uterus,  is  transferred,  after  the 
rupture  of  the  cyst  which  enclosed  it,  to  some  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  there 
is  besides  a  pseudo-membranous  cyst,  representing  the  uterine  decidua,  produced 
by  the  inflammation  which  the  presence  of  the  ovule  determines  around  it.     But 
this  enveloping  membrane^  the  cyst,  does  not  exist  in  primitive  abdominal  preg- 
nancies.    M.  Dezeimcris  thus  explains  the  latter  circumstance:  When  a  fecun- 
dated ovule  gets  into  the  abdominal  cavity  immediately  after  quitting  the  ovary, 
we  can  readily  believe  that  a  corpuscle  so  minute,  soft,  and  fragile  could  only 
produce  a  very  slight  irritation  at  the  point  of  arrestation,  and  that  the  extent  of 
this  excitation  will  not  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  contact  with  the  little  foreign 
body ;  in  a  word,  it  cannot  produce  an  acute  inflammation,  or  extensive  adhe- 
sions, nor  an  exudation  of  plastic  lymph  sufficient  to  form  an  enveloping  cyst. 
Now,  if  it  has  not  primarily  caused  all  these  derangements,  the  neighboring 
organs  will  not  be  injured  by  its  ulterior  development,  because  they  become  gra- 
dually habituated  thereto }  and  the  ovule,  having  obtained  a  right  of  possession, 
lives,  grows,  and  presents  to  the  smooth,  polished  surfaces  which  touch  it,  a  sur- 
face equally  smooth,  polished,  and  moistened  at  their  expense;  and,  not  having 
occasion  for  any  other  protecting  envelope,  no  cyst  is  formed.    But  when  a  volu- 
minous product  of  conception  suddenly  bursts,  and  its  contents,  placed  at  first 
like  it  in  the  tube  or  ovary,  are  transported  to  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  ovule 
becomes  there  a  foreign  body,  wounding  and  irritating  the  abdominal  organs 
which  are  unaccustomed  to  its  vicinity,  and  determining  an  acute  inflammation 
around  it,  which  results  in  the  exudation  of  plastic  lymph ;  this,  by  coagulating, 
forms  a  cyst,  and  completely  isolates  the  foreign  body.     If,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  displacement  of  the  foetus  is  such  that  it  completely  escapes  from 
the  amniotic  cavity,  and  suddenly  locates  itself  with  its  surrounding  liquid  in  the 
midst  of  the  intestinal  mass,  an  inflammation  occurs,  and  the  cyst  we  have  just 
described  forms  around  it;  the  new  cyst  then  completely  environs  the  foetus. 
But  in  some  cases  the  displacement  is  not  so  complete — the  largest  part  of  the 
trunk  may  still  remain  in  the  amniotic  cavity  after  the  rupture,  a  portion  only 
being  displaced,  and  the  latter  alone  first  determines  an  inflammation  around  it, 
and  then  the  exudation,  which  is  transformed  into  a  false  membrane;  this,  by 
uniting  with  the  lacerated  margins,  forms  only  a  part  of  the  foetal  cyst,  the  re- 
mainder being  constituted  by  the  old  foetal  envelope,  the  walls  of  the  Fallopian 
tube,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  tubal  pregnancy.     The  same  relations  may  be 
established  with  the  membranes  of  the  ovule  when  the  chorion  and  amnion  are 
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raptured  at  an  advanced  period  in  a  ease  of  primitive  abdominal  pregnancy. 
For  instance,  in  a  case  cited  by  M.  Dubois,  the  cyst  that  enclosed  the  foetus  was 
formed  of  a  membrane  which  was  not  altogether  uniform  in  its  structure  and 
appearance :  thus,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  the  internal  surface  was  of 
a  light  brown  color,  owing  perhaps  to  the  imbibition  of  the  adjacent  liquids,  and 
simulating,  both  to  the  touch  and  sight,  the  aspect  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  small  intestines,  or,  still  better,  the  accidental  membranes  that  occasionally 
line  fistulous  canals ;  while  at  other  points,  those  for  instance  which  were  near 
the  circumference  of  the  placenta,  and  on  the  largest  part  of  this  surface  itself, 
the  cyst  was  more  smooth  and  polished ;  presenting,  in  fact,  the  ordinary  ap- 
pearance of  the  amnion. 

The  cyst  was  simple,  and  about  a  fourth  of  a  line  in  thickness  at  the  part 
where  it  exhibited  the  brown  and  villous  character  above  alluded  to  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  where  the  surface  was  smooth  and  polished,  it  evidently  consisted  of 
two  membranes  (the  chorion  and  the  amnion). 

When  an  extra-uterine  pregnancy  is  somewhat  prolonged,  these  envelopes  are 
sometimes  destroyed,  being  perforated  with  fistulous  canals,  communicating 
directly  with  the  intestinal  canal,  vagina,  bladder,  uterus,  or  an  external  abscess. 
At  times,  the  destruction  of  the  cyst  is  partial,  at  others  complete ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  as  to  leave  in  certain  cases  no  vestiges  of  its  former  existence ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  envelopes  sometimes  undergo  osseous  or  cretaceous  transforma- 
tions, which  may  convert  them  into  solid  shells.  As  a  general  rule,  the  foetus 
exhibits  nothing  peculiar  in  its  development:  for  example,  in  several  cases 
studied  anatomically  a  long  time  after  the  term  of  pregnancy,  the  osseous  system 
appeared  to  have  a  better  development  than  in  the  ordinary  child  of  nine  months. 
The  existence  of  several  teeth  has  frequently  been  noticed,  or  else  traces  of  the 
eruption  of  these  little  bones,  which  would  seem  to  afford  an  indication  that  the 
foetus  continued  to  live  and  grow  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  gestation. 

The  most  common  of  the  numerous  alteratioi^  which  it  may  undergo,  is  the 
putrescent  dissolution  of  its  soft  parts,  from  macerating  in  a  compound  of  am- 
niotic liquor,  blood,  and  pus ;  the  separation  of  the  various  pieces  of  its  skeleton, 
and  their  discharge  through  the  divers  routes  just  mentioned.  At  other  times, 
it  seems  to  have  undergone  a  kind  of  mummification,  a  complete  drying  up. 
Again,  in  other  cases,  all  the  tissues  appear  to  be  transformed  into  an  osseous  or 
cretaceous  substance,  or  into  one  resembling  the  fat  of  a  dead  body — and  here, 
it  is  doubtless  unnecessary  to  add,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  discover  any  trace 
of  the  foetal  membranes. 

B.  Tissues  of  the  Mother, — Some  very  large  vascular  canals  are  seen  to  deve- 
lop themselves  in  those  parts  where  the  ovum  is  attached,  however  devoid  of 
bloodvessels  they  might  have  been  previously ;  and  several  great  veins  are  found 
to  ramify  under  the  peritoneum  towards  the  circumference  of  the  placental 
attachment ;  and  where  the  ovary  or  the  tube  happens  to  be  the  seat  of  preg- 
nancy, it  presents  a  soft  tissue,  apparently  fungous  in  character,  and  impregnated 
with  blood. 

The  womb  does  not  continue  so  indifferent  to  the  advancement  of  the  extra- 
uterine pregnancy  as  might  be  supposed ;  for  its  volume  increases  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  the  tissues  become  softer,  and  the  mucous  membrane  hypertrophied 
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unci  more  vascular,  so  as  to  form  from  the  outset  a  true  decidua.  M.  Velpeau, 
however,  disputes  this  last  assertion ;  but  I  have  endeavored  to  refute  his  opinion 
in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soctele  Anatomique  (Sept.  1836),  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

This  hypertrophy  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  is  of  short  duration.  For, 
as  the  ovum  does  not  enter  the  uterus,  it  has  no  office  to  perform,  and  therefore, 
like  every  other  useless  organ,  becomes  atrophied,  loses  its  vascularity,  and  in  a 
few  months  has  returned  to  its  usual  condition.  A  gelatinous  substance,  a  kind 
of  thick,  ropy  mucus,  is  also  frequently  found  in  the  neck  of  the  uterus ;  but, 
when  the  pregnancy  has  advanced  beyond  term,  the  womb  gradually  regains  its 
natural  condition.  Finally,  in  certain  cases,  the  calibre  of  the  Fallopian  tube 
has  been  found  obliterated  at  some  part  of  its  length.     (See  page  248,  etseq) 

§  2.  Progress  op  Extra-uterine  Pregnancy. 

During  the  early  months,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  recognize  the  existence 
(»f  un  extra-uterine  pregnancy ;  for  the  modifications  which  then  occur  in  the 
size,  form,  and  consistence  of  the  body  and  neck  of  the  uterus,  will  certainly 
lead  to  error,  and  give  rise  to  the  belief  of  a  true  gestation.  With  regard  to  the 
menstruation  and  the  lacteal  secretion,  no  constant  rule  is  observed.  Sometimes 
the  mennes  continue  to  appear ;  at  others,  they  do  not.  In  some  instances  this 
function  is  not  re-established,  even  after  the  period  when  the  accouchement 
should  have  taken  place ;  and  similar  variations  are  met  with  in  the  secretion  of 
milk.  Again,  menstruation  has  been  known  never  to  appear  during  an  extra- 
uterine pregnancy,  which  lasted  more  than  thirty  years,  while  the  lacteal  flow 
continued  throughout  the  whole  of  that  time. 

There  are,  likewise,  some  abdominal  pains,  at  an  epoch  not  very  distant  from 
the  date  of  conception,  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  uterine  pains,  and  at  times 
a  constant,  fixed,  circumscribed  one  in  the  pelvis,  groin,  or  umbilical  region. 
(The  woman  whose  preparation  I  presented  to  the  Anatomical  Society,  had  on 
tluH  account  been  treated  for  a  partial  peritonitis.)  Not  unfrequently,  there  is 
an  inability  to  lie  upon  one  side.  When  the  tumor,  whilst  still  small,  falls  into 
the  lesser  pelvis,  it  pushes  the  uterus  forward,  the  neck  being  directed  in  front 
and  quite  high  behind  the  pubis.  This  displacement  of  the  neck  of  the  womb, 
together  with  the  presence  of  a  large  tumor  occupying  the  excavation  posteriorly, 
and  the  dysuria  occasioned  by  the  pressure  made  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
has  been  mistaken  for  retroversion.  Several  examples  of  this  error  are  men- 
tioned by  Burns. 

At  a  later  period  the  tumor  rises  above  the  superior  strait     The  motions  of 

the  child  are  felt  at  the  usual  time,  but  they  appear  to  be  more  superficial,  and 

are  generally  felt  on  one  side  only. 

The  labor-jmins  come  on  at  the  natural  term,  or  at  the  seventh  month,  or  even 

HiXiner,  gcnenilly  lasting  for  three  or  four  days,  but  occasionally  much  longer ; 

ttnd,  should  the  pregnancy  be  unusually  prolonged,  they  are  apt  to  return  at 

varied  iutorvals,  and  again  pass  off. 

^chiuiilt  reports  a  ca.se  where  the  gestation  lasted  three  years,  within  which 

period  the  labor-paius  were  renewed  eight  times,  and  on  each  occasion  continued 

for  .several  weeks. 
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In  another  gestation,  of  ten  years'  duration,  the  pains  returned  annually  at  the 
period  corresponding  to  the  term  of  pregnancy. 

These  pains  are  not  produced  hy  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  cyst,  as  many 
have  stated ;  hecause,  excepting  the  cases  of  tubal  and  interstitial  pregnancy, 
they  never  contain  any  muscular  fibres,  and  hence  we  must  search  for  the  cause 
in  the  uterus  itself;  for  the  great  development  exhibited  by  this  organ,  and  the 
mucous  and  albuminous  matters  enclosed  in  its  cavity,  the  expulsion  of  which 
requires  some  contractions,  sufficiently  account  for  the  pains  experienced  by  the 
patients.  But  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain  in  a  satisfactory  manner  their 
frequent  coincidence  with  the  usual  term  of  gestation. 

The  physical  signs  which  require  our  notice  are,  the  changes  in  the  uterine 
body  and  neck,  just  indicated,  the  more  or  less  irregular  development  of  the  belly, 
and  the  possibility,  in  some  cases,  of  distinguishing  two  tumors,  one  being  the 
uterus,  while  the  other  is  formed  by  the  abnormal  cyst. 

In  the  sub-peritoneo-pelvio  variety,  the  product  of  conception,  by  occupyinf^ 
the  pelvic  excavation,  displaces  and  compresses  the  organs  there  situated,  the 
vagina  and  rectum,  for  instance,  and  pushes  them  to  one  side.  Frequently,  the 
different  parts  of  the  foetus  may  be  detected  by  the  vaginal  touch. 

The  foetus  seems  to  be  much  nearer  the  surface  in  the  abdominal  pregnancy 
than  in  either  of  the  other  varieties,  hence  its  motions  are  more  easily  perceived, 
and  are  more  distressing  to  the  mother,  and  the  forms  of  the  different  parts  more 
clearly  distinguishable.  Besides,  the  rounded  and  regularly  circumscribed  tumor 
formed  by  the  uterus  in  a  normal  gestation  is  not  present. 

In  the  tubal  and  ovarian  varieties,  says  Baudelocque,  the  foetal  movements 
should  be  less  vague,  and  its  limbs  more  retracted.  The  body  of  the  uterus  is 
associated  with  the  tumor  formed  by  the  foetal  cyst,  and  can  neither  be  separated 
nor  readily  distinguished  from  it. 

I  have  thus  brought  forward  the  various  signs  by  which  authors  endeavor  to 
detect  the  different  species  of  extra-uterine  gestation,  although  they  have,  in  my 
estimation,  but  little  practical  importance ;  nor  do  I  see  that  auscultation  itself 
could  render  us  much  service  in  determining  the  diagnosis. 

I  ought  to  observe  that  the  possibility  of  a  fresh  fecundation  is  a  feature  com- 
mon to  all  the  varieties  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  serviceable  to  note  that  the  vacuity  of  the  uterus  might  be 
detected  by  the  touch.  Very  frequently  its  habitual  position  will  be  changed  by 
the  pressure  of  the  tumor,  more  especially  when  the  latter  occupies  the  excava- 
tion, and  urges  it  against  some  part  of  the  pelvic  walls. 

Terminations. — It  is  but  rarely  that  an  extra-uterine  pregnancy  is  prolonged 
beyond  the  fourth  or  fifth  month ;  for  generally  the  walls  of  the  cyst  give  way, 
in  consequence  of  their  distension,  before  it  has  had  time  to  become  very  large. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  foetal  envelopes  resist  the  pressure  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  and  if  the  foetus  itself  do  not  perish  through  want  of  nourishment,  or 
by  some  accidental  disease,  its  development  may  progress  until  term,  and  it  may 
even  live  for  some  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  ninth  month*  Such  is  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Grossi  to  have  been  the  case  with  a  lady,  who,  in  all  probability, 
carried  an  extra-uterine  foetus,  whose  motions  were  perceived  clearly  by  himself 
and  several  consulting  physicians,  through  a  space  of  fourteen  mouths.    Usually, 
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the  child  perishes  either  before,  or  shortly  after,  the  term  of  pregnancy ;  and  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  possible  consequences  of  its  retention. 

A.  Rupture  of  the  Cyzt. — When  left  to  itself,  an  extra-uterine  pregnancy  will 
generally  terminate  in  a  rupture  of  the  cyst;  but  the  time  and  consequences 
thereof  are  very  variable.  Were  we  to  class  these  pregnancies  according  to  the 
frequency  of  the  rupture,  and  the  early  period  of  its  occurrence,  they  would 
stand  as  follows  :  the  interstitial,  tuWinterstitial,  tubal,  ovarian,  sub-peritoneo- 
pelvic,  and  the  abdominal. 

It  is  very  rare  for  the  period  of  the  rupture  to  extend  beyond  the  middle  term 
of  pregnancy  except  in  the  latter  varieties. 

The  rupture,  which  is  usually  spontaneous,  always  gives  rise  to  exceedingly 
grave  phenomena,  which  may  be  described  as  the  primitive  and  secondary  conse- 
quences. Thus,  the  patient  at  once  suffers  from  violent  pains  for  several  hours, 
then,  after  a  pain  which  is  much  stronger  than  all  the  others,  a  perfect  calm 
comes  on.  The  abdomen  sinks,  or  becomes  flattened,  and  the  former  tumor  dis- 
appears ;  a  gentle  and  equal  heat  spreads  over  the  abdominal  cavity,  and,  if  the 
pregnancy  is  well  advanced,  the  patient  feels  as  though  a  voluminous  body  had 
been  suddenly  displaced ;  the  skin  loses  its  natural  hue,  faintings  come  on,  the 
pulse  is  small  and  contracted,  a  cold  sweat  covers  the  whole  body,  and  death  fre- 
quently follows,  because  the  rupture  of  the  cyst  is  often  the  immediate  cause  of 
a  hemorrhage  that  speedily  proves  fatal.  Should  any  circumstance  whatever 
arrest  the  hemorrhage,  the  first  symptoms  that  follow  the  displacement  of  the 
product  of  conception,  and  the  transference  of  the  waters,  blood,  or  even  the 
foetus  itself,  to  parts  not  accustomed  to  such  contact,  are  those  of  a  very  violent 
peritonitis.  The  patient  generally  dies,  though  sometimes  she  b  able  to  resist 
the  violence  of  the  first  inflammatory  symptoms,  in  which  case,  the  course  of  the 
disease  differs  from  that  time,  according  to  whether  the  debris  of  the  pregnancy 
are  to  be  enclosed  in  a  cyst  of  new  formation  for  the  remainder  of  the  patient's 
life,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  eliminated  in  various  ways.  In  the  first  case,  the 
foetus  may.  undergo  all  the  transformations  described  under  the  head  of  the 
pathological  anatomy  \  and  in  the  second,  the  symptoms  vary  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  elimination  is  effected. 

B.  Prohnged  retention  of  the  Cyst. — As  we  have  already  stated  the  pecu- 
liarities of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  when  the  integrity  of  the  cyst  allows  the 
development  of  the  foetus  to  proceed  until  term,  and  even  somewhat  beyond  it, 
we  shall  not  reconsider  it.  We  would,  however,  add,  that  in  some  cases  the  dis- 
orders of  the  general  health,  produced  by  the  development  of  these  abnormal 
pregnancies,  have  been  so  great  as  to  prove  fatal,  without  there  being  any  dis- 
coverable lesion  to  account  therefor.  Thus,  says  M.  Jacquemier,  the  autopsy 
reveals  neither  rupture  of  the  cyst,  nor  a  trace  of  hemorrhage,  peritonitis,  nor 
process  of  elimination  going  on  in  the  cyst ;  the  unfortunate  sufferers  appearing 
to  have  succumbed  under  a  kind  of  exhaustion  of  vital  power. 

The  development  of  the  cyst  ceases  with  the  life  of  the  foetus,  the  circulation 
in  its  walls  becomes  feebler,  the  vessels  which  maintain  the  connections  necessary 
to  the  support  of  the  foetal  life,  gradually  become  atrophied,  and  even  in  great 
part  obliterated ;  so  that  the  fuetus  and  it«  envelopes  are  thenceforth  a  foreign 
body  within  the  organism  of  the  mother.    Occasionally,  the  latter  becomes  accus- 
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tomed  to  their  presence;  for  some  women  carry  a  foetal  cyst  for  many  years  with- 
out their  health  appearing  to  be  much  injured  thereby :  we  have  mentioned  what 
transformations  the  foetus  and  its  envelopes  are  liable  to  undergo  in  such  cases. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  weight  of  the  tumor,  and  the  pressure  which  it  exerts 
upon  the  neighboring  parts,  disturb  the  general  functions  so  seriously,  as  to  make 
the  female  demand  earnestly  to  be  relieved  of  the  cause  of  her  suffering  by  an 
operation. 

Whether  the  tumor  be  the  cause  of  acute  pain  to  the  woman  or  not,  it  is 
likely^  after  the  lapse  of  an  indeterminate  period,  to  become  the  seat  of  an  in- 
flammation, which  extends  rapidly  to  the  neighboring  parts.  In  consequence  of 
this  inflammation,  which  may  progress  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  adhesions 
are  contracted  between  the  walls  of  the  cyst  and  the  parts  adjacent;  ulceration 
beidus  at  the  points  of  adhesion,  perforation  follows  with  the  formation  of  com- 
munications between  the  cavity  of  the  cyst  and  that  of  one  of  the  neighboring 
organs,  or  with  the  exterior,  in  case  the  abdominal  walls  be  invaded  by  the 
ulceration. 

The  foetal  debris  find  their  way  to  the  exterior,  at  times  by  the  bladder,  rec- 
tum, vagina,  and  even  the  stomach,  at  others  by  means  of  an  abscess  opening 
into  the  perineum,  or  through  the  anterior  abdominal  parietes.  Furthermore, 
since  these  latter  communications  are  common  to  all  kinds  of  extra-uterine  preg- 
nancies, we  can  understand  that  the  situation  of  the  foDtus  in  the  sub-peritoneo- 
pelvic  variety,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  the  most  deeply  engaged  in  the  exca- 
vation, will  render  its  expulsion  by  the  vagina  or  rectum  more  frequent  than  in 
the  others. 

Most  generally,  some  one  of  the  above-mentioned  organs  serves  as  an  excre- 
tory canal,  but  in  certain  cases  several  of  them  are  simultaneously  attacked  by 
the  adhesive  inflammation :  of  course,  ulceration  and  perforation  soon  follow ; 
and  the  wreck  of  the  footus  escapes  at  once  by  the  anus,  the  vagina,  and  through 
a  fistulous  opening  in  the  abdominal  walls. 

This  expulsion  greatly  endangers  the  mother's  life — for  very  often  the  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  of  the  cyst,  by  spreading  to  neighboring  parts,  exhausts 
the  patient,  and  sooner  or  later  she  succumbs.  In  the  more  fortunate  cases,  the 
sac  is  gradually  emptied,  cleansed,  and  contracted,  the  suppuration  ceases,  and 
the  wound  cicatrizes,  or  at  least  becomes  a  simple  fistulous  ulcer. 

The  long  continued  suppuration,  and  consequent  exhaustion  of  the  patient's 
strength,  will  always  render  a  complete  expulsion  of  the  foreign  bodies  highly 
desirable,  for  nothing  else  will  put  an  end  to  the  suppuration  and  allow  the  fis- 
tulas to  close.  Unfortunately,  the  hair,  teeth,  and  pieces  of  bony  substance, 
adhere  very  strongly  to  the  walls  of  the  cyst,  in  which  they  seem  to  be  imbedded, 
and  are  detached  with  difficulty  ;  yet  it  is  very  necessary  to  be  careful  not  to  use 
too  much  force  for  their  extraction,  lest  the  walls  of  the  cyst  should  be  torn,  and 
an  opening  made  between  it  and  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  reudering  liable 
the  occurrence  of  a  quickly  fatal  peritonitis.  The  interference  of  the  surgeon 
should  be  restricted  to  the  dilatation  of  all  the  openings  and  fistulous  passages 
by  means  of  compressed  sponge,  to  cleansing  injections  within  the  cyst,  and  to 
the  withdrawal,  by  means  of  forceps,  of  the  completely  detached  portions  of  bony 
matter  which  present  themselves  at  the  openings.  In  no  case,  I  repeat,  should 
any  effort  be  made  to  detach  the  strongly  adherent  portions. 
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§  3.  Causes. 

Nothing  can  be  more  obscure  than  the  causes  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy, 
although  numerous  facts  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  effects  of  terror,  coinciding 
with  the  time  of  fecundation,  may  produce  such  an  effect  as  to  prevent  the  im- 
pregnated ovule  from  being  ulteriorly  transported  into  the  uterus ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  high  authority  of  those  who  have  adopted  this  doctrine,  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  admissible,  since  the  o\nile  does  not  abandon  the  ovary  at  the  mo- 
ment of  conception,  but  several  days  after  or  even  several  days  before  this  event- 

M.  Dezeimeris  brings  forward  one  case  that  seems  to  prove  that  a  blow  on  the 
hypogastrium  a  short  time  after  a  fruitful  coition  may  be  the  cause  of  this 
anomaly,  though  I  should  rather  refer  it  to  a  particular  disposition  of  the  mother's 
organs.  When,  indeed,  we  consider  the  narrowness  of  the  tubal  canal,  we  can 
readily  conceive  that  any  deviations,  even  slight  ones  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  any 
paralysis  or  spasm,  an  excess  or  defect  of  length,  an  engorgement,  the  swelling 
and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  hardening  of  its  pavilion,  or  any 
retraction  at  the  external  orifice  :  in  one  word,  all  the  anomalies  and  alterations 
described  by  authors  may  take  place  there,  and  give  rise  to  it.  I  myself  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  two  cases  (reported  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  SocUte 
Anatomique)  in  which  the  tube  was  obliterated  between  the  point  where  the 
ovule  was  developed  and  the  internal  orifice  of  this  canal.^ 

1  The  obliteration  of  the  tube  in  the  case  referred  to  is  so  remarkable  an  occurrence, 
that  I  endeavored  to  learn,  by  referring  to  various  authors,  whether  similar  coses  had  been 
reported.  Most  of  them  have  not  observed  the  state  of  permeability  or  impermeabilitj  of 
the  tube ;  others,  on  the.contrarj,  have  given  their  attention  to  this  point.  Thus,  Smellie 
(vol.  ii,  p.  77)  quotes  an  observation  of  Dr.  Fern,  in  which  an  obliteration,  or  rather  an  ex- 
cessive retraction  of  the  tube  was  described.  In  the  memoir  of  M.  Breschet,  on  intersti- 
tial pregnancy,  I  found  several  instances  where  the  obliteration  of  the  uterine  orifice  was 
also  noted.  M.  Mayer  communicated  a  case  to  M.  Breschet,  where  the  fcctus  was  deve- 
loped in  that  part  of  the  tube  which  traversed  the  substance  of  the  uterine  walls ;  M. 
Mayer  further  remarks,  that  the  right  tube  was  dilated  at  its  fringed  extremity,  contracted 
in  the  uterine  portion,  and  was  completely  obliterated  at  about  three  lines  from  the  uterus : 
the  left  one,  in  which  the  ovule  was  developed,  was  permeable  as  far  as  the  morbid  mass* 
but  from  this  point  to  the  uterus  the  canal  ceased.  He  adds :  It  is  very  probable  that  an 
induration  of  the  uterine  substance  formerly  existed  at  the  insertion  of  the  left  tube,  which 
caused  the  occlusion  of  its  orifice,  and  furnished  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  ovule. 

M.  Schmidt  reports  that  in  an  example  of  interstitial  pregnancy,  of  six  weeks,  the  in- 
ternal orifice  of  the  right  tube  was  completely  closed.  (The  ovule  was  developed  on  the 
right  side  of  the  womb.) 

M.  Meniere  {Archives,  June,  1826)  furnishes  a  case  of  interstitial  pregnancy  located  in 
the  left  cornua,  and  he  says  the  left  tube  was  impermeable  at  its  internal  part. 

M.  Gaide,  in  a  similar  instance  {Journal  Ilehdomadaire^  t.  i),  ascertained  that  the  right 
tube  had  no  uterine  orifice. 

Another  case  is  reported  in  the  Archives  of  a  mortal  hemorrhage  produced  by  tubal 
pregnancy.  The  author  adds :  **  The  left  tube  (the  ruptured  one)  formed  a  consistent 
membranous  sac,  and  its  free  extremity  embraced  the  whole  ovary;  below  the  dilatation, 
and  in  the  uterine  portion,  the  canal  was  completely  obliterated,  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
was  wholly  impossible  to  reach  the  uterus  through  it." 

I  might  cite  a  greater  number  of  examples,  but  I  think  these  will  suffice  to  prove  that 
an  obliteration  of  the  tube  is  sometimes  met  with  iu  extra-uterine  pregnancies ;  for,  when- 
ever we  find  the  canal  effaced  between  the  ovule  and  uterus  in  a  tubal  gestation,  it  seems 
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Finalljy  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  singular  anomaly  described  by  M.  G. 
Richard  (see  page  65),  we  may  suppose  that  the  fecundated  ovule  might,  in  its 

natural  to  suppose  that,  if  the  product  of  conception  has  been  arrested  in  the  course  it  has 
to  travel  in  order  to  reach  the  uterus,  some  mechanical  obstacle  has  opposed  its  passage) 
and  that  the  effacement  is  the  cause  of  such  hinderance  in  the  pro^in^ess  of  the  ovule  ;  con- 
sequently, the  cause  of  this  yarietj  of  gestation,  at  least,  seems  to  me  clearlj  indicated. 
Bat  how  long  has  the  effacement  existed  ?  Was  it  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  conception  ? 
In  reply,  it  may  be  said  that,  according  to  the  ideas  generally  admitted  by  physiologists,  an 
obliteration  of  the  tubes  is  an  infallible  ground  of  sterility,  and  when  met  with  in  a  preg- 
nant woman  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  such  an  obstacle  was  in  existence  before 
impregnation.  In  this  case,  the  seminal  flnid  could  not  reach  the  ovule,  for  its  only  way 
is  closed  up  and  the  fecundation  cannot  occur. 

Let  us  examine,  however,  whether  this  is  the  only  admissible  opinion ;  it  is  well  known 
that  th^  obliteration  of  a  canal,  lined  internally  by  a  mucous  membrane,  can  only  result 
either  from  the  coagulation  of  a  secreted  liquid,  the  chronic  engorgement  of  its  walls,  or  fh>m 
their  adherence  to  each  other;  and  in  either  of  these  cases  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  the 
existence  of  a  previous  inflammation ;  but  in  neither  of  the  instances  mentioned  have  I  no- 
ticed that  the  females  exhibited  any  peculiar  phenomena  during  the  early  periods,  those  im- 
mediately following  the  fruitful  coition.  Again,  even  supposing  the  inflammation  is  latent, 
and  too  feeble  to  produce  any  sensible  effects,  we  must  admit  that  its  progress  has  then  been 
very  slow,  and  that  it  could  not  determine  an  obliteration  of  the  walls  (whatever  be  the 
mode  of  its  action)  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time ;  now  the  ovule,  at  the  ear- 
liest, arrives  in  the  womb  about  the  tenth  day,  and  therefore  the  inflammation  and  the  subse- 
quent effacement  must  take  place  within  that  short  period ;  but,  even  admitting  this  hypo- 
thesis to  be  true,  some  cause  for  this  phlegmasia  in  the  tube  must  be  assigned,  and  the 
partisans  of  that  opinion  have  not  hesitated  to  assert  that  it  is  either  produced  by  the  irri- 
tation, and  the  sanguineous  congestion,  experienced  by  all  the  genital  apparatus  at  this 
period,  or  by  a  spasmodic  condition  of  the  tubal  walls,  or,  further,  by  the  presence  of  the 
ovule  itself. 

I  shall  reply  to  this  perfectly  hypothetical  explanation,  by  simply  presenting  a  single  fact. 
It  is  this.  In  some  of  the  cases  related  in  the  memoir  of  M.  Breschet,  and  in  several  others 
from  different  writers,  not  only  was  the  tube  that  served  as  the  seat  of  gestation  obliterated, 
but  also  the  one  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  consequently  in  these  instances,  at  least,  we  can- 
not admit  that  a  spasm  of  the  walls,  or  any  irritation  from  the  ovule's  passage  was  the 
cause  of  effacement,  and  therefore  we  have  to  believe  that  it  existed  previously. 

From  all  which  it  follows,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that,  contrary  to  the  opinion  gene- 
rally received,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  sperm  to  pass  successively  through  the  uterus 
and  the  Fallopian  tube,  so  as  to  approach  and  fecundate  the  ovule ;  and.  further,  this  con- 
clusion permits  the  adoption  of  certain  facts  which  have  been  rejected  as  improbable ;  for 
we  can  explain  by  it  how,  in  some  females,  there  may  happen  to  be  a  complete  occlusion 
of  the  OS  tinea)  at  the  period  of  labor ;  how,  in  others,  the  fecundation  has  taken  place 
without  a  proper  introduction  of  the  membrum  virile,  the  physical  proofs  of  virginity  even 
remaining  at  the  time  of  labor. 

But  how,  then,  can  conception  be  explained  ?  Without  adopting  the  theory  of  the  aura 
temmaliSf  Chaussier,  Mad.  Boivin,  and  M.  Dug^s  thought  it  was  only  necessary  for  the  sper- 
matic fluid  to  be  deposited  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  so  that,  by  absorption,  it  might 
be  taken  into  the  circulation,  and  then  be  brought  back  through  the  bloodvessels  to  the 
ovary,  where  the  fecundation  occurred.  This  hypothesis  would  indeed  explain  all  the 
anomalies ;  but  it  is  not  founded  on  a  single  anatomical  fact,  nor  yet  upon  any  direct  ex- 
periment, and  further,  it  is  at  variance  with  the  researches  of  modern  ovolog^sts ;  so  of 
course  I  shall  not  dwell  further  upon  it. 

Perhaps  comparative  anatomy  might  throw  some  light  on  the  question  before  us  :  thus, 
in  certain  mammalia,  such  as  the  hog,  cow,  &c.,  the  Fallopian  tube  is  not  the  only  canal 
that  affords  a  passage  to  the  sperm ;  for  M.  Gartner,  of  Copenhagen,  has  announced  the 
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progress  along  tbe  tube  towards  tbe  uterus,  escape  tbrougb  one  of  those  accidental 
openings,  and  so  fall  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

existence  of  a  particolar  doct  in  these  animals,  which  extends  from  the  external  parts  through 
the  substance  of  the  broad  ligaments.  In  1826  he  came  to  Paris,  and,  conjointly  with  M. 
de  Blainrille,  made  some  new  researches  on  this  point,  the  results  of  which  the  French 
naturalist  has  communicated  to  the  public  in  the  BuUetm  de  la  Soci^t^  Philomatique^  t.  9,  p. 
109,  1826.  The  latter  sajs,  that  if  the  vagina  of  a  young  sow  be  carefully  examined,  a 
particular  canal  will  be  discovered,  having  its  external  orifices  on  each  side  of  the  meatus 
urinarius,  and  running  through  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  vagina  ;  it  becomes  contracted 
near  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  but  does  not  the  less  continue  in  the  uterine  tissue.  This  canal 
at  first  follows  the  body  of  the  womb,  then  abandons  it,  and  runs  in  the  substance  of  the 
broad  ligament  parallel  to  the  corresponding  comua  and  close  to  the  origin  of  the  Fallo- 
pian tube,  where  it  is  lost  by  seeming  to  spread  out,  or  to  subdivide  in  two  or  three  fila- 
ments, which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  vessels,  and  more  especially  from  the 
proper  tissue  of  the  broad  ligament. 

II  de  Blainville  says  he  has  searched  in  vatn  for  similar  canals  in  women,  but  he  has  not 
met  with  anything  of  the  kind.  Analogy,  however,  renders  their  existence  probable  in  the 
human  species :  and  this  probability  becomes  still  stronger  from  the  account  of  a  case  com- 
municated by  M.  Baudeloeque  to  the  Academic  de  M^decine  {Artk.  de  M^*L  1826),  as  an 
unique  anomaly  in  the  science ;  although  it  is  a  rery  singular  fact  that  Dulaurens,  according 
to  the  report  of  Maariceau  {IVmt^  des  Ma!adie»  det  Femmet  (rro«M»,  p.  13,  t.  1),  had  sererml 
times  ob^rved  that  the  tube,  after  arriving  at  the  angle  of  the  uterus,  separated  into  two 
distinct  canals,  the  larger  and  shorter  of  which  was  inserted  in  the  fundus  uteri,  while  the 
other,  being  narrower  and  longer,  terminated  at  the  neck,  near  its  internal  orifice. 

De  Graaf  (C^f«ni  Osmm,  p.  312)  thought  he  bad  found  canals  in  women  similar  to  those 
described  by  M.  Gartner  as  existing  in  certain  mammalia. 

Lastly.  Mad  Boirin  declares  she  has  met  with  cases  analogous  to  the  bifurcated  canal  of 
M.  Baudeloeque.  Hence,  in  these  examples,  at  least,  there  is  good  ground  for  supposing 
thjkt  a  conception  may  occur,  eren  when  the  internal  orifice  of  the  tube  is  wholly  obliterated. 

Now.  if.  as  Mauriceau  and  Dulaurens  say  (whose  researches  the  modem  authors  seem  to 
hare  entirely  oreriooked).  such  anomalies  were  found  al  a  period  when  dissections  were 
much  more  rare  than  at  the  present  time,  we  may  conclude  that,  if  the  writers  of  our  own 
day  harv  not  realiied  that  disposition,  it  is  because  their  efforts  are  not  directed  to  the 
same  end. 

I  shall  close  these  remarks  by  bringing  forward  a  case,  reported  by  M.  Reynand.  in  the 
3d  volume  of  the  J\tmrmai  Hehditmadaire^  An.  1829,  as  follows:  A  young  woman,  aged  21 
years,  died  at  La  Charite  in  consequence  of  a  vertebral  caries.  At  the  autopsy,  the  ntems 
was  found  as  large  as  the  pregnant  organ  at  six  weeks,  and  its  enlarged  cavity  was  occu- 
pied by  a  fiftlse  membrane  having  just  the  same  shape,  but  in  which  no  opening  was  dis- 
covered>  The  adhesions  to  the  walls  were  easily  broken  up,,  and  three  or  four  onnees  of 
a  yelK^wis^h  liquid  were  found  enclosed  within.  No  trace  of  the  internal  orince  of  the  tnbes 
existed,  and  they  were  equally  obliterated  at  the  free  extremity.  The  longdiaoMierof  the 
ovaries  exceeded  an  inch  in  length,  and  their  surfaces  exhibited  evident  traces  of  nnmerons 
cicatrices.  In^th  of  them  contained  in  their  interior  a  rounded  bodv  of  a  brownish-red 
coK>r  V,*  true  corpu*  luteum\  and  smali  tibrous  p*.>uche3  were  detected  in  sevef^d  places, 
wiih  ^  riuk:<rd  and  retracted  walls.  Numervus  little  ovotdal  bodies,  about  the  sue  of  hemp- 
»ee\l»  resemMio^  the  ovules,  existed  Jiloo^  the  course  or  the  tubes  and  ia  the  thickness  of 
the  brxMvi  U^'Aiueut. 

It  ^*s  \v'rv  reioArk^b^  i^i  this  odkje  ;hAt.  aocwi;h>tAad'a.r  *  ooai?r«ece  ocUteratfott  of  the 
luKv^,  the  v»r\j;iu*  v»r  ^fvaeraiiori  wvre  ro".i'^'i  ia  a  cooditioa  siaiL'ar  to  what  bi  observed  ai 
the  commouvciueut  or'  ;he  ^uerative  AC'.ioa.  blowev^r.  I  jhil*.  ie«:-i':t  ao  direct  condnsioa 
thvreiWm  .  l»ut  I  >*v»u;d  *jLi,  wjir  di:t«atioa  to  the  coatiraiar.ott  i:  fiords  of  tfce  Mecu  prv^ 
^uxuuul^iiUd  m  ihi*  rxfivrt  j^K;f:vrt  o:  M.  Caseaux.  extracted  !roai  the  S^uittm  dt  U  St 
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§  4.  Treatment. 

It  is  evident  that  no  operation  could  be  attempted  in  the  earlier  months  of 
pregnancy,  even  if  we  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  ascertain  with  certainty 
that  the  ovule  was  not  developed  in  the  uterus. 

It  is  my  opinion^  however,  that  frequent  copious  bleedings  should  be  resorted 
to  in  such  cases,  for  the  double  purpose  of  causing  the  death  of  the  foetus,  and 
of  preventing  (possibly)  a  congestion,  or  rather  too  great  a  determination  of 
blood  towards  the  point  at  which  the  ovum  is  being  developed. 

Indeed,  it  seems  clear  to  me,  that  not  only  does  the  constantly-increasing 
weakness  of  the  walls  of  the  cyst,  but  also  the  local  congestions  so  common 
during  pregnancy,  contribute  to  render  rupture  of  the  cyst  more  frequent. 

Venesection,  practised  within  the  limits  authorized  by  the  general  health  of 
the  patient,  will  be  the  more  indicated  here,  as  its  unfavorable  influence  on  the 
child's  life  is  not  to  be  dreaded,  since  its  death  is  the  most  fortunate  event  that 
could  occur.  Might  this  latter  result  be  obtained  by  passing  electric  shocks 
through  the  cyst?  Still,  if  no  obstacle  can  be  opposed  to  the  constant  develop- 
ment of  the  foetus,  every  operation  must  be  proscribed  at  this  period  for  extract- 
ing the  foetus  from  its  mother's  body,  because  an  operation  would  be  as  dangerous 
as  the  anticipated  accident.  Even  when  the  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  cyst, 
during  the  early  stages,  occasions  a  just  fear  of  mortal  hemorrhage,  we  can  only 
employ  those  general  means  which  are  the  best  calculated  to  prevent  profuse 
discharges,  such  as  rest,  refrigerants,  &c.  Again,  supposing  that  a  well-marked 
case  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  has  advanced  almost  to  term,  or  that  the  labor 
has  actually  commenced,  we  may  still  justly  dread  the  laceration  of  the  cyst  as  a 
consequence  of  the  expulsive  efforts;  and  the  question  then  arises  whether  gas- 
trotomy,  which  has  been  successfully  practised  in  similar  cases,  ought  to  be 
resorted  to.  If  the  child's  safety  be  alone  considered,  this  question  is  easily 
resolved.  But  is  not  the  life  of  the  mother  almost  necessarily  compromised  by 
such  an  operation  ? 

How  shall  we  persuade  the  patient,  when  the  proper  period  for  operating  has 
arrived,  if  she  herself  does  not  suspect  the  danger  she  encounters  by  refusing? 
Or  how,  indeed,  can  we  ourselves  decide,  when  the  possible  consequences  are 
foreseen,  the  whole  difficulties  of  a  delivery  appreciated,  and  the  necessity  staring 
us  in  the  face  of  leaving  open  in  the  abdomen  a  vast  cyst,  the  inflammation  and 
suppuration  of  which  are  so  difficult  to  dry  up,  and  are  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  endanger  the  sufferer's  life  ? 

In  such  cases,  who  can  doubt,  says  M.  Dezeimeris,  that  if  there  was  any 
measure  at  all  that  could  suspend  the  commencing  labor,  the  ties  of  humanity 
alone  would  render  its  employment  a  duty  ?  And  I  fully  embrace  the  same 
opinion. 

Now  among  the  means  calculated  to  restrain  the  ordinary  uterine  contractions, 
I  know  of  nothing  more  serviceable  than  opium,  when  exhibited  in  large  doses 
per  anum,  and  I  certainly  should  not  hesitate  to  employ  it  under  these  circum- 
stances; but  if  the  labor  continues,  notwithstanding  its  use,  gastrotomy  may 
then  be  authorized. 

The  cyst  is  generally  opened  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  the  place  of 
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tho  luttor  U  [Hwtjvonod  or  difficult  In  some  in^viduals  tbey  ^^*^  « 
iu«n\»tninl  opt)oh  for  a  long  time,  thus  seemiog  to  show  an  impoaabffiir  «•  Ae 
jMirl  of  X\\f>  organ  to  |>orform  its  functions,  without  occs^onin^  erfceBflrre  di<3ut>- 
iiuct>8  of  the  iHH>nomy;  and  it  15  only,  s>o  to  speak,  when  the  seBsHfitr  «£  tke 
w«>mh  has  Wn  hluuted  bv  habit  that  the  return  of  the  messes  Msases  ibo  frotecc 
tho  general  di:ai>rdc4r»  whicli  ac«K«npaaied  it  pieriously. 

If  the  di!i<va^>o»  of  the  «\ivan,.  and  exen  the  simpk  montiily  cvmceSDMu  aie 
<si|vable  of  giving  rii^e  to  fuch  troubless  it  is  easr  to  foresee  tJutt  preimaiKy- 
ohange>^  siwuluae»%ttsly  the  fonsk^  jdse^and  even  the  somctnre  frf  ibe  nMrKw^ 
Kav>l);i  )VAS5k  thT\^4C:h  ii»  ranoias  penods  without  deep}j  affscidiic  all  liie  isncaMBS. 

The  effV^t*  pr*v^tt«^  bt  the  pre^gutnt  oonditk«  raiy  p«aihr,  as  TBCwdf  t»««h 
the  degrv^e  and  the  nature  of  the  sympt>0Bs;  all  of  ihism  hekns:  iufimaioM  I7  tihe 
eHN«):i^tii«t^4'«i)  of  the  fema}e..  OocasicoullT,  u  i^esnhs  in  a  salnxsrT  dbnnce  in  ihe 
e«iuiv  >>>-t^m.  bet4<ir  hoa]tk  bednc  then  enjored  i^ian  aa  lair  nthffl'  jianiift.  In 
the  tni^iority  of  oaso^  however^  tiresnane.  or  ax  least.  TfiiT  disiiirTneui»if'  i'v^a^umat 
MTt  eviv^ri^^nood.  whioh  are  the  ex|ires»ra  of  i^  implflasBnt  infintmof  eKflnnd  W 
lihe  lai^cirm^  nyv^  imponani  fnumDons;.  Fhese  tronliieK,  wiiiftb  are  fif«  fiFii^  in 
^ionx  uidi^'irloals  ai^  u*  asDrvni  mtirfih-  ^  cLisonrnffirtfi.  nTc.  ixi  ashsn^  «•  sraa  m 
V  ii^inre  ihoir  hna^rih.  and  ^MTfoi  v»  ixcoie^ieaTF  frir  l^iflk  ctiemaet.. 

Th(^se  aoc'idoni^  itkki  iq^ioar  as  a[hnn>a  asij  tjmt :  iar  ihrmA  mnat  -pBaumt 
>«ng'jn  7^'  ftafkft  jo  tkit  Tone  (int«<t!L.  and  arc  Ttu'trved  l»v  tb<'  third.  immL,  isr  &^ 
mon^.  <(thf{S!^  acrt  acrtw^ed  luih-  in  xxtt  luzuir  lialf  of  ^FKOaaioii. 

Thi  TiTtuLOuaA  onnditiniL  r^ifinaec'  difiHrauihr  a  xbf  difitfrant  pehiid$>  ic  i!»Qn&im.. 
it.  tiu  7kTi«dutaitfL  <c  xht  noimqiiiiiTin£  disoandfirts  or  disease^;  tiii«'  inis.  wtde^ 
»-  inii^irmin  ii.  a  xhi\Tia%tumni!  -pniin  nf  titw.  was-  iuh  vapntth- v  he  «r  iw  lUcvk 
iuu  oiourh  tantTHMHl  icr  lH.  Hom  whu.  1  ihink.  hac^  ttntvfai  mncL  iicts  iimk 

1U<^:  ir  uit  luiuaiiuuil  disaErhBnRe-  msr  iwrair  in  the  turtv  ns>  vnH  »  Jt 
iatti**  n\<mtitN     A:  for  tiio^  wtsn  i^curdwl  n^  ihi  n^aih  o:  tht  nnaieTiVb': 
ttno-  t^iiy^nuc  iwtwftaL  tht   uifiro^  imt  thi   ui^mspvi   finT«rati>^  a»u  •:  a 
nwn^u.   tot  wrk»r^  nie.;«juiiiail  difiltaLitle^  iQ-ndomL  it.  tin  nea^iwirmc  <nfsi»'  15 

U»t    1T»Y»*U1T:    u:    ttlt    UUTTQlt    tUmtlT  WCTt    tn^HUTtli    U    •*»*:    it.    tlMsrr  IfTVUtHSUK 

'>'^^    uv  i^TWKim  o:  tut  woaui   i^  o-  nuiu  ^»f.r'in*i«n  iniT«tniann&  i;  mceisc  i: 

Th(  a%»iZTnaaBc*  o:  uieik  Te:aLtt^  itf-nsfmri' .   i:   >»?•■«  t«l?«.  n  o#fc-=i»'  wnTia^ 
^t»^.M.  w  J  ^nnnafi  wn.  j^  <ff*i^rf«  v   nrmia.  t^t  wuitena  t<r  i^-  «-*«•■  npm*«c  tf 
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mately  connected  with  the  chlorosis  which  themselves  helped  to  produce.  (See 
Disorders  of  the  Circulation.)  Though  we  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  hereafler 
of  this  latter  etiological  peculiarity,  we  cannot  help  calling  attention,  at  present, 
to  the  importance  of  taking  it  into  consideration  in  the  choice  of  remedial  mea- 
sures. For,  though  it  be  proper  at  the  commencement  to  reduce  the  over>excite- 
ment  of  the  uterus,  and  the  sympathetic  irritation  produced  by  it  in  other  organs, 
by  soothing  remedies,  as  baths,  mild  laxatives,  antispasmodics,  and  sometimes 
even  by  moderate  bloodletting,  an  entirely  different  course  should  be  pursued 
toward  the  end  of  gestation.  All  the  restorative  agents,  as  iron,  animal  food, 
and  tonic  wines,  are  here  the  surest  means  of  opposing  the  plethora  and  remov- 
ing the  disorders  which  it  occasions.  Still,  it  is  right  to  observe,  that  bcbide  the 
chlorosis,  which  plays  the  principal  part  in  the  production  of  the  disorders  of  the 
latter  months,  the  uterus  still  retains  its  sympathetic  influence,  and  is  subject  at 
all  times  to  congestions,  which  increase  its  irritability,  and  cause  it  to  react  upon 
other  organs;  of  all  which,  account  should  be  taken  In  the  treatment.  The  sub- 
ject will  claim  attention  hereafter. 

Finally,  the  connection  which  we  have  endeavored  to  demonstrate  as  existing 
between  the  sympathetic  troubles  of  the  beginning  of  pregnancy  and  the  chlorosis 
of  the  latter  months,  cannot  always  be  readily  discovered.  The  sympathetic  in- 
fluence of  the  uterus  upon  the  digestive  functions  is  not  always  manifested  by 
vomitings,  nausea,  and  strange  and  depraved  appetites.  All  these  symptoms 
may  be  wanting,  and  yet  the  stomach  fail  to  perform  its  functions  with  its  normal 
regularity.  Nutrition  may  be,  disordered,  giving  rise  to  a  dyspepsia,  which  M. 
Beau  proposes  to  distinguish  as  latent;  a  dyspepsia  which  cannot  fail  to  occasion 
eventually  a  general  deterioration  of  the  blood.  Exactly  the  same  thing  occurs 
in  young  girls  whose  menstruation  is  either  difficult,  irregular,  or  imperfect. 
Confirmed  chlorosis  is  always  preceded  in  them  by  sympathetic  disorders  of 
digestion ;  though  sometimes  the  deranged  function  is  evinced  by  very  marked 
symptoms,  at  others,  it  is  hardly  a  cause  of  discomfort. 

Desormeaux,  in  his  excellent  article  on  this  subject,  ranges  all  the  diseases  of 
pregnancy  under  the  following  heads,  viz.,  lesions  of  digestion,  of  circulation,  of 
respiration,  of  the  secretions  and  excretions,  of  locomotion,  and  of  the  sensorial 
and  intellectual  functions.  And  we  propose  to  adopt  the  same  order  in  our  de- 
scription. 

ARTICLE   I. 

lesions  of  digestion. 
§  1.  Anorexia. 

The  want  of  appetite,  or  the  disgust  for  aliments,  which  pregnant  women  are 
so  often  affected  with  towards  the  end  of  gestation,  and  still  more  frequently  at 
its  commencement,  may  be  referred  to  various  causes,  and  consequently  will  pre- 
sent different  indications  for  treatment.  When  it  seems  to  result  merely  from 
the  sympathetic  relations  existing  between  the  uterus  and  the  organs  of  digestion, 
there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  done,  for  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  removing 
the  disgust  which  some  patients  have  to  certain  articles  of  food.     In  general, 
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f  dUlIko  nil  luontHi  niid  thiH  in  an  iiulicntion,  or  rather  an  obligation,  to  permit 
UHu  of  vtigdtnbhm  in  huoU  ciihom.  Again,  if  at  an  advanced  stage,  the  anorexia 
UHMiiii|muitid  or  prucodod  by  the  phenomena  of  general  plethora,  venesection, 
iHirtioutuI  t4)  tiu)  goncrul  condition  of  the  female  and  the  stage  of  pregnancy, 
i'  rtdiovo  it.  (-aro,  howover,  tthould  be  observed  not  to  mistake  the  symptoms 
iluiHul  by  aiiioiuia  for  the  indications  of  plethora ;  the  former  being  far  more 
ot  unlly  t  rtrntinl  by  forrugiuous  pre|>aration8.  (See  Disorders  of  the  Circulation. ) 
u  (lu^HO  oaMoii  which  exhibit  evident  signs  of  an  overloaded  condition  of  the 
iicutary  i^nal,  aonio  purgative,  such  as  rhubarb,  or  even  the  neutral  salts,  may 
HdiuiuiMtortnl.  Indoed.  iH'rtain  authors  have  recommended  an  emetic,  when 
w  \H  any  gaatrio  distn^:*^ ;  but  I  think  practitioners  ought  to  be  very  reserved 
ho  (Muployukont  of  thist  U^t  mea^^ure,  since  the  shock  of  vomiting  has  often 
iluctnl  aUtrtiou. 

3,  ru\v»  OH  Mauacia; 

ScH«  \ur  uialaoia«  frtH|uoutly  aoivmpantes  the  afiection  just  described.  Preg- 
X  wvmieu.  like  chU>n>tio  girK  often  have  irregular  and  depraved  loi^iiigs  for 

Ukvv^t  ahs^urd  or  disgu^aiug  articles^  For  instance*  I  kave  ksown  a  yoong 
:i)e  to  e«l  pep(H^r  graiusi  almotitt  cimtinually.  Another,  at  La  Oliuiqne,  scraped 
walU  to  appe<»e  her  craving!*^  for  chalk  :  and  M.  Dttbo»  oUcn  rehtes  in  kis 
urv«^  the  hi^tvKry  of  a  youug  pregnant  wcai;in  whose  greateft  pliMHire  con- 
nI  in  etUiug  $uu»ll  bi^  of  welWvhcirred  wood.  Again,  thev  kave  been  obeerved 
ut^  grvedUy  »ubt»t;iuce«  tLit  are  $ttU  more  disgvdng.  Unfijrtnnafieir*  aU  our 
'tJ(^:*eii!OiJtJ»  are  u^let»  with  sikch  ttononuntacs  in  tke  ma^^rttT  of  infituieesw  and 
F«N(UicnU^  we  niut^  ai»  a  geuenl  twle*  grant  them  an  indnlieettee.  and  nvoid 
»trvtt^  an  oppcc»uv>tt«  unle:»  the  coveted  artivlet^  wodki  evtdenfiSj  he  injniioiK 
Wir  h<3j[:h. 
ha\e  bat  tittle  to  :$av  of  the  actdiry  of  ^toniacL  of  tihe  jp^imin&r  pninn  of 

v.>rgtiu^  ;uid  of  ih«»  pvrotHS  and  och«!r  5yinptoiit»  of  gatcnmlgia*  whieh  ace  also 
e  tx^ULv'ttt  diiritt^  pregnane  v.  T!ie  treatment  of  the  ^mptum  in  hefw  the 
'  -te^  Uitdvr  ordittiiTv  cln:iuustaace$.  Thusv  for  ^wor  entiL«inDott»  and  aeniirr  *>£ 
*rr*uive  >ta^«  tttut^ne^  ind  the  :ib«oroeQCsk  biearhenunr  >}£  ^nfhk.  the  wacer  and 
•ilv^  ,;{  V>vhy,  may  be  jdiuint^MX'red.  l>r*wi:^  and  cnmp»  of  the  xomadi  are 
^l>  :r^ac«)d  :^uccet«^mIy  b>  pv»w»iered  vViumbo,  :tod  ait.>«t  jf  the  AneigpuaHmnfici*. 
•Uiivviiou  wtch  :»iiill  io^^TS^  .>c  jpiatif:!;.     Tbe  ^aiter  :nay  ai£%i  be  *isi^  advr  the 

»  ivwvvvr.  \t  be   it>ired  >.»  .ut:ic&  :he  irst  causse  tf  :he»  ^nstnigie  mnp^ 
^    (  ^  -mixtnant  x>  ^tueinovr  ihai  :ni>  js  iiH^nmc  nir  'he  iiat  jnd  ieeen*t 
^   ^e<^4.aKUiQ.  uid  :ilai    iic  '.uvas<iix:<  ,»uipa*ved  >douJd  varv  ac^nmiimsiv. 

t.^  ^^ii^Hiin  >  ^  ^  ir.:tiMi  sue  Tt->s  't;maai'S  are  ^^ted  witft  :t :  :n  ^irt. 
*i-».^  -^sw'iiiv  ^u:vi*:v.^  'A  :*x  .v^  .3U>:tM  <aj^!i!>^  wa«i»oe  *any  womtfc. 
•»^  V  -2v^r  •  rm^^  •^^^^.  -v-.^  >v-xniat:  it  *<  in  ^iuiKcrt  .^rtnin  ^4a?«  »f  i 
^^^^•*  •*'  V.  >-i:ir  ;^;.^^  I  ,^,^^  ^^  HH«^i*r  iitiii  *t»waota- tiNr  'Juni  .*t 
It    ^fc^  a^:*     ..   ,;-^.^  ^,      _     ^^^^    j^^^  .j^.       ^j    J  -a.  jKi  «t  ui 
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mented  in  this  way  at  its  beginning.  As  un  ordinary  rule,  the  vomiting  only 
lasts  six  weeks  or  two  months ;  sometimes,  however,  it  extends  over  four  or  five 
months,  rarely  persisting  throughout  the  whole  term.  Some  females  have  the 
unenviable  privilege  of  vomiting  every  time  they  are  pregnant ;  others,  more  for- 
tonate,  pass  through  several  gestations  without  feeling  any  digestive  disorders 
whatever.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  testimony  of 
numerous  mothers,  that  the  sex  of  the  child  is  not  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  symptom;  and,  however  ridiculous  this  may  appear  at  first  sight, 
I  have  heard  it  repeated  by  so  many  women,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  believing 
that  it,  like  most  other  popular  prejudices,  has  some  foundation. 

But  what  is  the  cause  of  such  vomiting  ?  When  they  occur  near  term,  we 
may  justly  attribute  them  to  the  pressure,  to  the  mechanical  constraint  which  the 
uterus,  whose  fundus  reaches  the  epigastric  region,  exercises  upon  the  stomach ; 
but  in  the  early  stages  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  explain  this  phenomenon, 
unless  we  content  ourselves  by  referring  it  to  the  numerous  sympathies  existing 
between  the  uterus  and  the  stomach  :  sympathies  so  intimate  that  they  are  mani- 
fested in  certain  women  at  every  menstrual  period,  and  even  in  nearly  all  those 
afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  womb. 

Although  the  intimate  nature  of  these  sympathies  is  very  obscure,  we  can 
admit  them  more  readily  in  the  etiology  of  vomiting  than  the  influence  of  most 
of  the  anatomical  causes  adduced  by  some  authors.  In  endeavoring  to  trace  a 
relation  of  causality  between  the  vomiting  and  an  inflammation  of  the  uterus, 
placenta,  and  membranes,  like  Dance ;  softening  of  the  stomach  and  fatty  dege- 
neration of  the  liver,  like  Chomel ;  or,  finally,  to  the  existence  of  organic  lesions 
of  parts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  uterus,  observers  have  merely  noticed  simple 
coincidences,  without  throwing  the  least  light  upon  the  question  of  etiology. 
How  often,  indeed,  is  nothing  of  the  kind  discoverable  ! 

I  am  persuaded,  says  Dr.  Bennett,  that  those  gastric  disorders  and  obstinate 
vomitings,  which  so  often  bring  women  to  the  portals  of  the  tomb,  are  almost 
always  caused  by  inflammatory  ulcerations  of  the  neck  of  the  womb.  For  my 
own  part,  he  adds,  since  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  subject,  I  have 
aimast  invariably  found  ulceration  of  the  neck  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

I  cannot  receive  thb  opinion  of  the  English  accoucheur,  at  least  as  relating  to 
the  majority  of  cases,  for  I  have  frequently  examined  with  the  speculum  each  of 
four  primiparous  women  affected  with  incorrigible  vomiting,  and  in  whom  I  as- 
certained the  cervix  to  be  perfectly  healthy. 

It  lias  been  said  that  primiparous  women  are  more  subject  to  vomiting  than 
others,  on  account  of  the  uterus  yielding  less  readily  to  distension  in  first  preg- 
nancies. 

Although  this  opinion  is  quite  conformable  to  the  theoretical  views  already 
given,  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  liable  to  very  frequent  exceptions.  Some  multiparas, 
who  suffered  very  slight  disorders  of  the  stomach  in  their  first  pregnancies,  have 
vomited  almost  constantly  in  later  ones.  The  rigidity  of  the  uterus  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  only  cause  which  is  capable  of  sustaining  an  irritability  of  the  or<ran 
which  reacts  sympathetically  upon  the  stomach. 

I  do  not  think  that  an  epidemic  influence  can  be  admitted  as  a  cause  of  these 
vomitings. 
17 
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Some  porsoos  have  been  inclined  to  refer  the  vomitings  and  most  of  the  other 
gastric  disorders  also,  to  albuminuria,  or  at  least  to  the  disease  of  which  it  is  the 
symptom.  I  am  not  prepared  to  disprove  this  opinion,  which  I  think  feix^  will  be 
disposed  to  adopt,  provided  they  remember  that  these  disorders  of  the  stomach 
are  most  frequent  at  the  beginning  of  pregnancy,  whilst  albuminuria  has  hitherto 
hardly  ever  been  observed  before  its  latter  stages. 

The  vomitings  vary  much  as  regards  their  frequency,  intensity,  and  the  greater 
or  less  ease  with  which  they  are  accomplished. 

Thus,  some  women  vomit  only  upon  awakening  or  rising  in  the  morning. 
Thoy  then  throw  up  some  viscid  or  glairy  matters,  which  are  generally  colored 
with  a  little  bile,  especially  if  the  retchings  have  been  very  severe.  Others  vomit 
only  afler  eating ;  occasionally  after  only  one  of  the  daily  meals,  but  sometimes 
after  all  of  them.  Again,  in  some  unfortunate  cases  they  continue  even  in  the 
intervals  of  the  repasts ',  everything  taken  into  the  stomach,  whether  liquid  or 
solid,  being  immediately  rejected.  There  are  cases,  finally,  in  which  the  mere 
thought  of  food,  or  the  sight  or  smell  of  it,  are  sufficient  to  provoke  them. 

Tlie  vomiting  is  sometimes  easy,  and  causes  little  pain ;  it  is  indeed  not  un- 
common to  find  ladies  suddenly  interrupted  at  their  meals,  who  can  return  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  sit  down  and  eat  with  a  good  appetite  and  pleasure. 

In  other  cases,  however,  the  ingestion  of  food  is  productive  of  pain  in  the 
stomach  or  inexpressible  uneasiness  of  variable  duration,  and  it  is  only  after 
five  or  six  hours  of  suffering,  that  the  food  is  vomited  and  then  found  to  be 
almost  unchanged,  notwithstanding  its  long  retention  in  the  stomach.  In  such 
cases  the  vomiting  is  preceded  by  such  prolonged  and  violent  retchings  as  to 
reduce  the  patient  to  a  state  of  extreme  suffering  and  agitation. 

It  b  occasionally  followed  by  considerable  epigastric  pain,  which  is  increased 
by  pressure,  and  might  for  a  moment  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  ;  it  gradually  diminishes,  however,  and  disappears  entirely  after  a  time. 
The  shocks  and  violent  efforts  sometimes  extend  their  influence  to  the  hypogas- 
trium,  and  give  rise  to  abdominal  pains  and  even  uterine  contractions,  which 
may  be  active  enough  to  produce  abortion. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  vomitings,  even  when  prolonged  and  ofir 
repeated,  are  necessarily  disastrous.  No  doubt  many  women  waste  away,  but  I 
have  often  satisfied  myself  that  the  leanness  is  not  apt  to  be  excessive,  by  examin- 
ing females,  who,  according  to  their  own  expression,  could  retain  nothing  at  all; 
and  hence  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  aU  the  food  taken  by  them  is  not 
rejected. 

Bums  states  that  he  has  never  known  vomiting  dependent  on  pregnancy  aJone 
to  have  a  fatal  termination.  I  might  cite,  says  Desormeaux,  examples  of  emesis 
aocompauied  by  cruel  pains  and  violent  general  spasms,  yet  the  gestation  has 
happily  gone  on  to  full  term.  At  this  time,  I  have  myself  under  care,  a  lady 
who  has  been  vomiting  thrv>ughout  the  whole  period  of  gestation,  and  who  has 
just  l»eeu  delivered  of  a  daughter  weighing  seven  pounds  and  three-quarters. 

Fiuallv.  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  some  cases  which  even  appear  serious, 
t!\o  Yomitiug  may  cease  abruptly,  either  spontaneously,  or  because  the  sympa- 
thetie  irritation  of  the  uterus  has  been  translated  to  some  other  organ,  or  again, 
as  a  ivusequeuoe  of  a  violent  mental  emotion.     A  remarkable  instance  of  the 
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latter  has  quite  recently  come  under  my  notice.  A  young  lady,  two  months  and 
m  half  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  had  been  tormented  for  three  weeks  with  such 
obsUnat^  vomiting,  that,  according  to  her  own  statement,  the  smallest  mouthful 
of  fluid  excited  it,  and  that  she  was  unable  to  retain  anything  whatever  in  her 
Btomach.  All  the  remedies  employed  against  it  had  proved  useless.  At  this 
juncture,  her  husband  fell  suddenly  and  dangerously  ill  with  symptoms  of 
strangulation  of  the  bowels,  and  from  this  time  her  vomiting  ceased,  nor  did  she 
Buffer  the  least  disturbance  of  her  digestive  functions  afterwards. 

I  have  been  induced  thus  to  hold  forth  from  the  outset  a  favorable  prognosis, 
which  indeed  is  true  for  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  in  order  to  relieve  young 
practitioners  from  the  anxiety  which  some  recently  published  articles  on  the 
gravity  of  this  affection  are  calculated  to  produce. 

The  vomiting  is  not,  generally,  serious,  but  only  painful  and  fatiguing  to  the 
mother;  it  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  in  some  very  rare  cases,  it 
is  so  violent  and  constant  as  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  patient  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  after  producing  extreme  emaciation  terminate  in  death. 

The  display  of  symptoms  given  by  M.  Chomel  in  one  of  his  clinical  lessons, 
applies  to  these  exceptional  cases  only.  The  disease,  he  says,  is  characterized 
by  frequent  bilious  vomiting,  an  acid,  foetid  breath,  and  fever ;  then  the  brain 
becomes  involved,  and  we  have  delirium,  coma,  and  death. 

The  views  of  M.  Dubois  correspond  closely  with  those  of  M.  Chomel,  and,  like 
him,  he  describes  three  stages.  In  the  first  stage,  the  vomiting  is  very  frequent, 
and  occurs  at  all  times  of  the  day.  It  is  very  obstinate,  and  causes  all,  or 
nearly  all  of  the  food  to  be  rejected,  even  liquids  not  being  retained.  This  is 
soon  followed  by  serious  symptoms,  arising  from  deficient  nutrition,  as  debility, 
emaciation,  and  alteration  of  the  features. 

To  these  symptoms  I  would  add  an  extreme  disgust  and  aversion  for  food  of 
any  kind, — a  repugnance  so  invincible  as  to  defy  the  entreaties  of  the  family, 
and  the  repeated  urgent  solicitations  of  the  physician. 

Shortly  after,  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  second  stage  begin  to  appear. 
They  are,  frequency  of  pulse,  great  thirst,  and  a  remarkably  acid  breath.  The 
foetidity  and  acidity  of  the  breath,  says  M.  Chomel,  are  so  great  as  to  strike  the 
attention  immediately  upon  entering  the  chamber.  The  smell  is  comparable  to 
that  of  vinegar.  In  three  cases,  however,  two  of  which  proved  fatal,  I  was 
unable  to  perceive  this  odor. 

This  state,  which  is  of  variable  duration,  is  generally  followed  in  a  short  time 
by  a  third  period,  marked  by  cerebral  symptoms.  The  patient  suffers  halluci- 
nationsy  intolerable  neuralgic  pains,  and  disordered  vision.  The  vomiting  lessens 
or  stops,  a  comatose  sleep  comes  on,  and  the  scene  soon  ends  in  death.  (2/a- 
horiiy  Legons  de  M,  Dubois,) 

In  moderate  cases,  the  diagnosis  is  quite  easy.  Here,  the  absence  of  acute 
symptoms,  such  as  redness  of  the  tongue,  and  pain  upon  pressure  on  the  epigas- 
trium, would  settle  the  question,  even  were  pregnancy  doubtful.  But  if,  in  the 
cases  just  spoken  of,  the  nature  of  the  epigastric  pain  be  misunderstood,  the 
practitioner  would  be  more  liable  to  error,  therefore  he  should  be  very  careful  in 
his  proceedings.  For  example,  I  have  known  a  case  of  vomiting,  which  the 
autopsy  proved  to  have  been  dependent  upon  tubercular  peritonitis,  attributed  to 
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tho  luttor  18  postponed  or  difficult.  In  some  individuals  they  appear  at  each 
moustruul  epoch  for  a  long  time,  thus  seeming  to  show  an  impossibility  on  the 
part  of  tho  organ  to  perform  its  functions,  without  occasioning  extensive  disturb- 
MUcoH  of  tho  economy;  and  it  is  only,  so  to  speak,  when  the  sensibility  of  the 
womb  has  been  blunted  by  habit,  that  the  return  of  the  menses  ceases  to  produce 
tho  general  disorders  which  accompanied  it  previously. 

If  tho  disouHos  of  the  organ,  and  even  the  simple  monthly  congestion,  are 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  such  troubles,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  pregnancy,  which 
ohangoH  simiilUineously  the  form,  size,  and  even  the  structure  of  the  uterus,  can 
hariUy  pass  throu&:h  its  various  periods  without  deeply  affecting  all  the  functions. 

Tho  effects  produced  by  the  pregnant  condition  vary  greatly,  as  regards  both 
tho  degree  and  the  nature  of  the  symptoms ;  all  of  them  being  influenced  by  the 
constitution  of  tho  female.  Occasionally,  it  results  in  a  salutary  change  in  the 
OQtire  system,  better  health  being  then  enjoyed  than  at  any  other  period.  Id 
the  majority  of  oases,  however,  tiresome,  or  at  least,  very  disagreeable  symptoms 
aro  ox|H>rieniH}d«  which  are  the  expression  of  the  unpleasant  influence  exerted  by 
tho  utorus  u|Hm  important  functions.  These  troubles,  which  are  so  slight  in 
some  individuals  as  to  amount  merely  to  discomforts,  are,  in  others,  so  great  as 
U>  injure  their  health,  and  Bven  to  excite  fears  for  their  existence. 

These  accidents  may  appear  at  almost  any  time;  for  though  some  persons 
begin  to  suffer  at  the  very  outset,  and  are  relieved  by  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifih 
month,  others  an>  attacked  only  in  the  latter  half  of  gestation. 

The  prt'gnant  condition  operates  differently  at  the  different  peiiods  of  gestation, 
in  tho  priHiuction  of  the  acompanying  discomforts  or  diseases;  this  fiict,  which 
is  im(H>rtaut  in  a  therapeutical  poiut  of  view,  was  felt  vaguely  to  be  so  by  Bums, 
but  clearly  expressed  by  M.  Beau,  who.  I  think,  has  thrown  much  light  upon 
the  jvithoK^*  of  pn^gnancy. 

MoQ^t  of  the  functional  dbturbances  may  occur  in  the  early,  as  well  as  in  the 
latter  months.  At  first  they  were  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  numenHis  symp»- 
thiee^  existing  between  the  uterus  and  the  digestive  apparatus,  and,  at  a  later 
|veH^Hl«  the  purt^y  mechanical  difficulties  produced  in  the  neighboring  organs  by 
thi>  pnvssiUTV  of  the  uterine  tumor  were  thought  to  ft^t  in  their  productioii. 
Now*  the  preci^ure  of  the  womb  is  of  quite  seoondaij  importance,  if.  indeed,  it 
Ih^  of  auY  whatever;  for,  accv^rding  to  M.  Beau,  the  following  is  what  muallj 
\Hvurs:  The  womb,  as  modified  by  pie$:QaDey.  affects  the  digesuve  ftwctions 
ihrxmgh  sym|vithy,  giving  rise  to  the  dyspeptic  ^ympioms  described  beieaiier. 
The  di^^urKoiee  v^  th«j^^  rn^ults  neeet^sarily.  if  prv^lv^op^i.  in  deficient  Butiitioii, 
which « in  a  w\>nian  wh<^  is  t^iged  to  furnish  the  neuitenal  for  the  devek^poMst  of 
the  child,  must  :j^x^n  kvcaskmi  a  ^nre^ftter  or  leis$  diminutioQ  of  the  bloi>i  ccfpveles. 
and  a  \vus;dcrail^c  increvi^  i>f  the  serum;  in  shv^«  to  all  the  aaai«.«a:eal  duxae- 
t^^risti\>  of  ohW>s^  \>r  jv^ltaemU. 

Nc^it .  this  iut^nerteshiutrat  of  the  Kkx^  sok>q  vvcasiotts  new  »v>cikid  sympeoois 
in  th;^  rr^'jittAci  w.>3ivjui.  fci  wxrit  as  in  the  VvSiai:  ci:k^cv><;c  f^SLaje;  asi  so  serres 
h»  c\j\4.*ii  ;b.c  TVAj  :>cs3trM5ce  of  the  di«^"*r>krs  v^f  uipASU.««  xyrii^^fts^  bei^iairWsw 
i»«\jL^>n5u^.>  of  :he  rtvv.  pkil[xt;asx«is^  a»i  difiv-^It  rcsi^^rkixaL  ii.>  frfumfmtlr  c^ 
s^'txwl  a:  a)»  aaxATLvvi  jvrlAi  of  pof«a»cT  W<  liias  «e  tliat  :^  ra>«.x«a2 
^,>^>rocrs^  vhvii  at  i^  o«i;s«<  are  f^u>^  S;Xvp«4W()cw  KecwwM  afWrw^aid  iati- 
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matelj  connected  with  the  chlorosis  which  themselves  helped  to  produce.  (See 
Disorders  of  the  Circulation.)  Though  we  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  hercafler 
of  this  latter  etiological  peculiarity,  we  cannot  help  calling  attention,  at  present, 
to  the  importance  of  taking  it  into  consideration  in  the  choice  of  remedial  mea- 
sures. For,  though  it  be  proper  at  the  commencement  to  reduce  the  over-excite- 
ment of  the  uterus,  and  the  sympathetic  irritation  produced  by  it  in  other  organs, 
by  soothing  remedies,  as  baths,  mild  laxatives,  antispasmodics,  and  sometimes 
even  by  moderate  bloodletting,  an  entirely  different  course  should  be  pursued 
toward  the  end  of  gestation.  All  the  restorative  agents,  as  iron,  animal  food, 
and  tonic  wines,  are  here  the  surest  means  of  opposing  the  plethora  and  remov- 
ing the  disorders  which  it  occasions.  Still,  it  is  right  to  observe,  that  be&idc  the 
chlorosis,  which  plays  the  principal  part  in  the  production  of  the  disorders  of  the 
latter  months,  the  uterus  still  retains  its  sympathetic  influence,  and  is  subject  at 
all  times  to  congestions,  which  increase  its  irritability,  and  cause  it  to  react  upon 
other  organs;  of  ull  which,  account  should  be  taken  in  the  treatment.  The  sub- 
ject will  claim  attention  hereafter. 

Finally,  the  connection  which  we  have  endeavored  to  demonstrate  as  existing 
between  the  sympathetic  troubles  of  the  beginning  of  pregnancy  and  the  chlorasis 
of  the  latter  months,  cannot  always  be  readily  discovered.  The  sympathetic  in- 
fluence of  the  uterus  upon  the  digestive  functions  is  not  always  manifested  by 
vomitings,  nausea,  and  strange  and  depraved  appetites.  All  these  sympti>ms 
may  be  wanting,  and  yet  the  stomach  fail  to  perform  its  functions  with  its  normal 
regularity.  Nutrition  may  be,  disordered,  giving  rise  to  a  dyspepsia,  which  M. 
Beau  proposes  to  distinguish  as  latent;  a  dyspepsia  which  cannot  fail  to  occasion 
eventually  a  general  deterioration  of  the  blood.  Exactly  the  same  thing  occurs 
in  youne  girls  whose  menstruation  is  either  difficult,  irregular,  or  imperfect. 
Confirmed  chlorosis  is  always  preceded  in  them  by  sympathetic  disorders  of 
digestion ;  though  sometimes  the  deranged  function  is  evinced  by  very  marked 
symptoms,  at  others,  it  is  hardly  a  cause  of  discomfort. 

Desormeaux,  in  his  excellent  article  on  this  subject,  ranges  all  the  diseases  of 
pregnancy  under  the  following  heads,  viz.,  lesions  of  digestion,  of  circulation,  of 
respiration,  of  the  secretions  and  excretions,  of  locomotion,  and  of  the  sensorial 
and  intellectual  functions.  And  we  propose  to  adopt  the  same  order  in  our  de- 
scription. 

ARTICLE   I. 

lesions  of  digestion. 
§  1.  Anorexia. 

The  want  of  appetite,  or  the  disgust  for  aliments,  which  pregnant  women  are 
so  often  affected  with  towards  the  end  of  gestation,  and  still  more  frequently  at 
its  commencement,  may  be  referred  to  various  causes,  and  consequently  will  pre- 
sent different  indications  for  treatment.  When  it  seems  to  result  merely  from 
the  sympathetic  relations  existing  between  the  uterus  and  the  organs  of  digestion, 
there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  done,  for  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  removing 
the  disgust  which  some  patients  have  to  certain  articles  of  food.     In  general. 
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they  dislike  all  meats,  and  this  is  an  indication,  or  rather  an  ohligation,  to  permit 
the  use  of  vegetables  in  such  cases.  Again,  if  at  an  advanced  stage,  the  anorexia 
be  accompanied  or  preceded  by  the  phenomena  of  general  plethora,  venesection, 
proportioned  to  the  general  condition  of  the  female  and  the  stage  of  pregnancy, 
may  relieve  it.  Care,  however,  should  be  observed  not  to  mistake  the  symptoms 
produced  by  anaamia  for  the  indications  of  plethora ;  the  former  being  far  more 
effectually  treated  by  ferruginous  preparations.  (See  Disorders  of  the  Circulation.) 
In  those  cases  which  exhibit  evident  signs  of  an  overloaded  condition  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  some  purgative,  such  as  rhubarb,  or  even  the  neutral  salts,  may 
be  administered.  Indeed,  certain  authors  have  recommended  an  emetic,  when 
there  is  any  gastric  distress ;  but  I  think  practitioners  ought  to  be  very  reserved 
in  the  employment  of  this  last  measure,  since  the  shock  of  vomiting  has  often 
produced  abortion. 

§  2.  Pica,  or  Malacia.' 

Pica,  or  malacia,  frequently  accompanies  the  affection  just  described.  Preg- 
nant women,  like  chlorotic  girls,  often  have  irregular  and  depraved  longings  for 
the  most  absurd  or  disgusting  articles.  For  instance,  I  have  known  a  young 
female  to  eat  pepper  grains  almost  continually.  Another,  at  La  Clinique,  scraped 
the  walls  to  appease  her  cravings  for  chalk  ;  and  M.  Dubois  often  relates  in  his 
lectures,  the  history  of  a  young  pregnant  woman  whose  greatest  pleasure  con- 
sisted in  eating  small  bits  of  well-charred  wood.  Again,  they  have  been  observed 
eating  greedily  substances  that  are  still  more  disgusting.  Unfortunately,  all  our 
persuasions  are  useless  with  such  monomaniacs  in  the  majority  of  instances,  and 
consequently  we  must,  as  a  general  rule,  grant  them  an  indulgence,  and  avoid 
too  strong  an  opposition,  unless  the  coveted  articles  would  evidently  be  injurious 
to  their  health. 

I  have  but  little  to  say  of  the  acidity  of  stomach,  of  the  spasmodic  pains  of 
that  organ,  and  of  the  pyrosis  and  other  symptoms  of  gastralgia,  which  are  also 
quite  frequent  during  pregnancy.  The  treatment  of  the  symptom  is  here  the 
same  as  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Thus,  for  sour  eructations  and  acidity  of 
the  primse  vise,  magnesia  and  the  absorbents,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  the  water  and 
pastilles  of  Vichy,  may  be  administered.  Pyrosis  and  cramps  of  the  stomach  are 
usually  treated  successfully  by  powdered  columbo,  and  most  of  the  antispasmodics, 
in  connection  with  small  doses  of  opiates.  The  latter  may  also  be  used  after  the 
endermic  method. 

If,  however,  it  be  desired  to  attack  the  first  cause  of  these  gastralgic  symp- 
toms, it  is  important  to  remember  that  this  is  different  for  the  first  and  second 
half  of  gestation,  and  that  the  measures  employed  should  vary  accordingly. 

§  3.  Vomiting. 

This  symptom  is  so  common  that  most  females  are  affected  with  it ;  in  fact, 
vomiting  frequently  commences  in  the  very  earliest  stages :  whence  many  women, 
taught  by  their  former  pregnancies,  recognize  it  as  an  almost  certain  sign  of  a 
new  gestation.  At  other  times  it  does  not  appear  until  towards  the  third  or 
fourth  month,  though  seldom  later  than  that ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to 
see  it  reappear  near  the  end  of  pregnancy  in  some  who  had  been  previoiisly  tor* 
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mented  in  this  way  at  its  begioDing.  As  an  ordinary  rule,  the  vomiting  only 
lasts  six  weeks  or  two  months ;  sometimes,  however,  it  extends  over  four  or  five 
months,  rarely  persisting  throughout  the  whole  term.  Some  females  have  the 
unenviable  privilege  of  vomiting  every  time  they  are  pregnant ;  others,  more  for- 
tonatOy  pass  through  several  gestations  without  feeling  any  digestive  disorders 
whatever.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact^  if  we  may  rely  on  the  testimony  of 
numerous  mothers,  that  the  sex  of  the  child  is  not  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  symptom;  and,  however  ridiculous  this  may  appear  at  first  sight. 
I  have  heard  it  repeated  by  so  many  women,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  believing 
that  ity  like  most  other  popular  prejudices,  has  some  foundation. 

But  what  is  the  cause  of  such  vomiting  ?  When  they  occur  near  term,  we 
may  justly  attribute  them  to  the  pressure,  to  the  mechanical  constraint  which  the 
uterus,  whose  fundus  reaches  the  epigastric  region,  exercises  upon  the  stomach ; 
but  in  the  early  stages  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  explain  this  phenomenon, 
unless  we  content  ourselves  by  referring  it  to  the  numerous  sympathies  existing 
between  the  uterus  and  the  stomach  :  sympathies  so  intimate  that  they  are  mani- 
fested in  certain  women  at  every  menstrual  period,  and  even  in  nearly  all  those 
afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  womb. 

Although  the  intimate  nature  of  these  sympathies  is  very  obscure,  we  can 
admit  them  more  readily  in  the  etiology  of  vomiting  than  the  influence  of  most 
of  the  anatomical  causes  adduced  by  some  authors.  In  endeavoring  to  trace  a 
relation  of  causality  between  the  vomiting  and  an  inflammation  of  the  uterus, 
placenta,  and  membranes,  like  Dance ;  softening  of  the  stomach  and  fatty  dege- 
neration of  the  liver,  like  Chomcl ;  or,  finally,  to  the  existence  of  organic  lesions 
of  parts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  uterus,  observers  have  merely  noticed  simple 
coincidences,  without  throwing  the  least  light  upon  the  question  of  etiology. 
How  often,  indeed,  is  nothing  of  the  kind  discoverable ! 

I  am  persuaded,  says  Dr.  Bennett,  that  those  gastric  disorders  and  obstinate 
vomitings,  which  so  often  bring  women  to  the  portals  of  the  tomb,  are  almost 
always  caused  by  inflammatory  ulcerations  of  the  neck  of  the  womb.  For  my 
own  part,  he  adds,  since  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  subject,  I  have 
aimoBt  invariably  found  ulceration  of  the  neck  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

I  cannot  receive  this  opinion  of  the  English  accoucheur,  at  least  as  relating  to 
the  majority  of  cases,  for  I  have  frequently  examined  with  the  speculum  each  of 
four  primiparous  women  affected  with  incorrigible  vomiting,  and  in  whom  I  as- 
certained the  cervix  to  be  perfectly  healthy. 

It  lias  been  said  that  primiparous  women  are  more  subject  to  vomiting  than 
others,  on  account  of  the  uterus  yielding  less  readily  to  distension  in  first  preg- 
nancies. 

Although  this  opinion  is  quite  conformable  to  the  theoretical  views  already 
given,  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  liable  to  very  frequent  exceptions.  Some  multiparas, 
who  suffered  very  slight  disorders  of  the  stomach  in  their  first  pregnancies,  have 
vomited  almost  constantly  in  later  ones.  The  rigidity  of  the  uterus  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  only  cause  which  is  capable  of  sustaining  an  irritability  of  the  organ 
which  reacts  sympathetically  upon  the  stomach. 

I  do  not  think  that  an  epidemic  influence  can  be  admitted  as  a  cause  of  these 
vomitings. 
17 
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Some  persons  have  been  inclined  to  refer  the  vomitings  and  most  of  the  other 
gastric  disorders  also,  to  albuminuria,  or  at  least  to  the  disease  of  which  it  is  the 
symptom.  I  am  not  prepared  to  disprove  this  opinion,  which  I  think  few  will  be 
disposed  to  adopt,  provided  thej  remember  that  these  disorders  of  the  stomach 
are  most  frequent  at  the  beginning  of  pregnancy,  whilst  albuminuria  has  hitherto 
hardly  ever  been  observed  before  its  latter  stages. 

The  vomitings  vary  much  as  regards  their  frequency,  intensity,  and  the  greater 
or  less  ease  with  which  they  are  accomplished. 

Thus,  some  women  vomit  only  upon  awakening  or  rising  in  the  morning. 
They  then  throw  up  some  viscid  or  glairy  matters,  which  are  generally  colored 
with  a  little  bile,  especially  if  the  retchings  have  been  very  severe.  Others  vomit 
only  afler  eating ;  occasionally  after  only  one  of  the  daily  meals,  but  sometimes 
after  all  of  them.  Again,  in  some  unfortunate  cases  they  continue  even  in  the 
intervals  of  the  repasts ;  everything  taken  into  the  stomach,  whether  liquid  or 
solid,  being  immediately  rejected.  There  are  oases,  finally,  in  which  the  mere 
thought  of  food,  or  the  sight  or  smell  of  it,  are  sufficient  to  provoke  them. 

The  vomiting  is  sometimes  easy,  and  causes  little  pain ;  it  is  indeed  not  un- 
common to  find  ladies  suddenly  interrupted  at  their  meals,  who  can  return  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  sit  down  and  eat  with  a  good  appetite  and  pleasure. 

In  other  cases,  however,  the  ingestion  of  food  is  productive  of  pain  in  the 
stomach  or  inexpressible  uneasiness  of  variable  duration,  and  it  is  only  after 
five  or  six  hours  of  suffering,  that  the  food  is  vomited  and  then  found  to  be 
almost  unchanged,  notwithstanding  its  long  retention  in  the  stomach.  In  such 
cases  the  vomiting  is  preceded  by  such  prolonged  and  violent  retchings  as  to 
reduce  the  patient  to  a  state  of  extreme  suffering  and  agitation. 

It  b  occasionally  followed  by  considerable  epigastric  pain,  which  is  increased 
by  pressure,  and  might  for  a  moment  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  ;  it  gradually  diminishes,  however,  and  disappears  entirely  after  a  time. 
The  shocks  and  violent  efforts  sometimes  extend  their  influence  to  the  hypogas- 
trium,  and  give  rise  to  abdominal  pains  and  even  uterine  contractions,  which 
may  be  active  enough  to  produce  abortion. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  vomitings,  even  when  prolonged  and  oft- 
repeated,  are  necessarily  disastrous.  No  doubt  many  women  waste  away,  but  I 
have  often  satbfied  myself  that  the  leanness  is  not  apt  to  be  excessive,  by  examin- 
ing females,  who,  according  to  their  own  expression,  could  retain  nothing  at  all; 
and  hence  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  aU  the  food  taken  by  them  is  not 
rejected. 

Burns  states  that  he  has  never  known  vomiting  dependent  on  pregnancy  alone 
to  have  a  fatal  termination.  I  might  cite,  says  Desormeaux,  examples  of  emesis 
accompanied  by  cruel  pains  and  violent  general  spasms,  yet  the  gestation  has 
happily  gone  on  to  full  term.  At  this  time,  I  have  myself  under  care,  a  lady 
who  has  been  vomiting  throughout  the  whole  period  of  gestation,  and  who  has 
just  been  delivered  of  a  daughter  weighing  seven  pounds  and  three-quarters. 

Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  some  cases  which  even  appear  serious, 
the  vomiting  may  cease  abruptly,  either  spontaneously,  or  because  the  sympa- 
thetic irritation  of  the  uterus  has  been  translated  to  some  other  organ,  or  again, 
as  a  consequence  of  a  violent  mental  emotion.    A  remarkable  instance  of  the 
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latter  has  quite  recently  come  under  my  notice.  A  young  lady,  two  months  and 
m  half  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  had  been  tormented  for  three  weeks  with  such 
obstinate  vomiting,  that,  according  to  her  own  statement^  the  smallest  mouthful 
of  fluid  excited  it,  and  that  she  was  unable  to  retain  anything  whatever  in  her 
stomach.  All  the  remedies  employed  against  it  had  proved  useless.  At  this 
juncture,  her  husband  fell  suddenly  and  dangerously  ill  with  symptoms  of 
Btrangulation  of  the  bowels,  and  from  this  time  her  vomiting  ceased,  nor  did  she 
Buffer  the  least  disturbance  of  her  digestive  functions  afterwards. 

I  have  been  induced  thus  to  hold  forth  from  the  outset  a  favorable  prognosis, 
which  indeed  is  true  for  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  in  order  to  relieve  young 
practitioners  from  the  anxiety  which  some  recently  published  articles  on  the 
gravity  of  this  affection  are  calculated  to  produce. 

The  vomiting  is  not,  generally,  serious,  but  only  painful  and  fatiguing  to  the 
mother;  it  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  in  some  very  rare  cases,  it 
is  so  violent  and  constant  as  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  patient  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  after  producing  extreme  emaciation  terminate  in  death. 

The  display  of  symptoms  given  by  M.  Chomel  in  one  of  his  clinical  lessons, 
applies  to  these  exceptional  cases  only.  The  disease,  he  says,  is  characterized 
by  frequent  bilious  vomiting,  an  acid,  foetid  breath,  and  fever;  then  the  brain 
becomes  involved,  and  we  have  delirium,  coma,  and  death. 

The  views  of  M.  Dubois  correspond  closely  with  those  of  M.  Chomel,  and,  like 
him,  he  describes  three  stages.  In  the  first  stage,  the  vomiting  is  very  frequent, 
and  occurs  at  all  times  of  the  day.  It  is  very  obstinate,  and  causes  all,  or 
nearly  all  of  the  food  to  be  rejected,  even  liquids  not  being  retained.  This  is 
Boon  followed  by  serious  symptoms,  arising  from  deficient  nutrition,  as  debility, 
emaciation,  and  alteration  of  the  features. 

To  these  symptoms  I  would  add  an  extreme  disgust  and  aversion  for  food  of 
any  kind, — a  repugnance  so  invincible  as  to  defy  the  entreaties  of  the  family, 
and  the  repeated  urgent  solicitations  of  the  physician. 

Shortly  after,  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  second  stage  begin  to  appear. 
They  are,  frequency  of  pulse,  great  thirst,  and  a  remarkably  acid  breath.  The 
fcetidity  and  acidity  of  the  breath,  says  M.  Chomel,  are  so  great  as  to  strike  the 
attention  immediately  upon  entering  the  chamber.  The  smell  is  comparable  to 
that  of  vinegar.  In  three  cases,  however,  two  of  which  proved  fatal,  I  was 
unable  to  perceive  this  odor. 

This  state,  which  is  of  variable  duration,  is  generally  followed  in  a  short  time 
by  a  third  period,  marked  by  cerebral  symptoms.  The  patient  suffers  halluci- 
nations, intolerable  neuralgic  pains,  and  disordered  vision.  The  vomiting  lessens 
or  stops,  a  comatose  sleep  comes  on,  and  the  scene  soon  ends  in  death,  (i^- 
bortif  Lemons  de  M,  Dubois.) 

In  moderate  cases,  the  diagnosis  is  quite  easy.  Here,  the  absence  of  acute 
symptoms,  such  as  redness  of  the  tongue,  and  pain  upon  pressure  on  the  epigas- 
trium, would  settle  the  question,  even  were  pregnancy  doubtful.  But  if,  in  the 
cases  just  spoken  of,  the  nature  of  the  epigastric  pain  be  misunderstood,  the 
practitioner  would  be  more  liable  to  error,  therefore  he  should  be  very  careful  in 
his  proceedings.  For  example,  I  have  known  a  case  of  vomiting,  which  the 
autopBy  proved  to  have  been  dependent  upon  tubercular  peritonitis,  attributed  to 
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a  pregnancy  which  did  not  exist.  In  the  case  of  another  female,  who  had  actu- 
ally been  pregnant  for  two  months  and  a  half,  the  examination  after  death  dis- 
ooYered  a  serious  disease  of  the  stomach,  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
vomiting.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  true,  that  an  admixture  of  blood  with  the 
matters  vomited,  had,  during  life,  excited  suspicion  of  organic  disease.  This 
very  case  has,  however,  been  quoted  to  me  by  some  persons  as  one  of  incurable 
vomiting  occasioned  by  pregnancy. 

Generally  speaking,  even  when  the  vomiting  is  not  so  great  as  to  compromise 
the  life  and  health  of  the  mother,  it  has  but  an  indirect  influence  upon  the  life 
of  the  child,  nor  do  I  know  of  a  single  well-attested  case  of  death  of  the  foetus 
from  inanition  through  defective  nutrition  of  the  mother. 

Still,  we  may  understand  how  the  violent  efforts  of  the  female  may  sometimes 
communicate  such  shocks  to  the  uterus  as  to  bring  on  premature  contractions  and 
even  abortion.  We  can  also  comprehend  how  the  same  efforts  may  produce  vas- 
cular congestion  of  the  womb,  giving  rise  to  rupture  of  some  of  the  utero-placental 
vessels  and  detachment  of  the  placenta ;  such  accidents  are,  however,  rare.  In 
grave  cases,  results  of  the  kind  are  rather  to  be  desired  than  deprecated,  for 
vomiting  generally  ceases  upon  the  death  of  the  foetus,  and  the  mother  escapes 
the  threatened  danger. 

Treatment. — There  are  but  few  medicines  that  have  not  been  proposed,  at  one 
time  or  another,  for  this  affection  of  pregnant  women ;  however,  I  shall  merely 
bring  forward  those  which  appear  to  me  the  most  efficacious. 

When  the  emesis  is  slight,  and  only  occurring  in  the  morning,  we  may  recom- 
mend an  aromatic  infusion  of  the  lime-tree,  orange-flower,  common  tea,  &c.,  &c. 
Where  it  comes  on  after  a  meal  during  the  day,  it  is  advisable  to  change  the 
order  of  the  repasts :  for  example,  if  it  be  generally  more  distressing  after  supper, 
the  patient  should  sup  sparingly  and  eat  more  breakfast.  Cold  aliments  are 
sometimes  retained  when  others  are  rejected.  Iced  drinks,  mineral  waters,  and 
swallowing  small  pieces  of  ice,  have  arrested  some  cases  of  obstinate  vomiting, 
that  set  at  ciefianoe  the  whole  series  of  antbpasmodics.  The  subnitrate  of  bis- 
muth, in  doses  of  from  four  to  eight  grains,  before  each  meal,  has  appeared  to 
me  of  late  to  be  of  some  service.  I  have  also  directed  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
kirsch  to  be  taken  after  meals,  and  I  think  with  some  success.  Should  it  persist, 
notwithstanding  these  measures,  a  resort  may  be  had  to  a  remedy,  which  has 
often  succeded  perfectly  in  my  hands, — I  allude  to  the  narcotics.  About  an 
hour  before  the  meal,  let  her  take  one-third  or  one-half  a  grain  of  the  aqueous 
extract  of  opium  made  into  a  pill ;  but  when  she  is  constipated,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  administer  some  mild  purgative  to  counteract  any  action  the  opium  may 
have  on  the  large  intestine. 

Whenever  the  emesis  is  attended  with  pain  and  stricture  at  the  epigastrium, 
leeches  have  been  recommended  over  this  part,  though  I  have  rarely  seen 
their  application  followed  by  any  benefit.  I  should  prefer  laudanum  lotions,  or 
the  application  of  a  cataplasm  well  tinctured  with  this  fluid.  Sometimes  I 
have  successfully  applied  a  small  blister  to  the  epigastrium,  and  subsequently 
sprinkled  the  sixth  or  the  third  of  a  grain  of  the  muriate  or  acetate  of  morphia 
over  it. 

If  the  vomiting  occasions  pains  in  the  loins,  or  hypogastrium,  in  a  word,  if  it 
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threatens  an  abortion,  or  if  the  patient  be  plethoric,  and  this  condition  is  mani- 
fested by  local  or  general  phenomena,  venesection  in  the  arm  should  be  resorted 
tOy  as  this  is  one  of  the  best  measures  I  am  acquainted  with,  especially  during 
the  hut  half  of  gestation.  Enemata  containing  laudanum  are  also  very  useful 
for  the  prevention  of  abortion,  as  well  as  for  alleviating  the  vomiting,  and  calm- 
ing the  irritability  of  the  uterus.  General  bathing  may  be  added  to  these 
measures  with  advantage. 

With  regard  to  the  regimen,  doubtless  a  mild  liquid  diet,  composed  of  aliments 
that  are  easily  digested,  seems  at  first  to  possess  decided  advantages  over  all 
others ;  but  how  many  exceptions  !  how  many  women  reject  the  mildest  articles — 
even  liquids,  and  yet  readily  digest  less  suitable  substances !  How  often,  indeed, 
have  I  not  seen  women  eat  ham,  liver,  pie,  &c.,  who  could  not  digest  a  piece  of 
sole,  or  the  white  meat  of  fowl  I  Of  course,  we  must  respect  these  peculiarities 
of  the  stomach. 

Among  the  various  measures  recommended,  but  which  I  have  rarely  had 
occasion  to  resort  to,  may  be  mentioned  the  application  of  cups  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  (Mauriceau)  ;  of  a  plaster  of  theriaca  (Sydenham) ;  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
sherry  wine,  or  even  some  brandy,  ether,  peppermint-water,  the  potion  of  Riviere, 
and  the  Colombo  root. 

In  those  cases  in  which  there  was  some  degree  of  regularity  in  the  return 
of  the  pains,  and  febrile  action,  Desormeaux  gave  two  or  three  grains  of  the 
dry  extract  of  cinchona  with  success.  Lastly,  Walter  and  Blundell  have  highly 
extolled  the  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  drops,  in  some 
mucilaginous  drink,  several  times  a  day.  With  the  same  idea,  I  have  success- 
fnlly  given  kirsch  after  meals,  either  undiluted  or  on  a  lump  of  sugar.  The 
latter  plan  has  seemed  especially  useful  when  the  vomiting  was  preceded  by  un- 
comfortable sensations  in  the  stomach  or  long  continued  nausea — a  state  of  things 
resembling  sea-sickness. 

To  overcome  the  acidity  of  the  primie  vise,  M.  Chomel  recommends  the  use 
of  alkalies,  as  the  water  from  the  springs  of  Vichy  and  Bussang,  also  dilute  solu- 
tions of  potash  and  soda,  magnesia  with  milk,  but  never  milk  alone,  and  an 
avoidance  of  acids. 

Alcoholic  li(]uors,  given  to  the  extent  of  intoxication,  have  met  with  real 
success.  M.  Kayer  tells  me  that  he  has  used  them  with  great  advantage, 
and  champagne  wine,  recommended  by  M.  Morcau  in  a  case  so  obstinate  as  to 
cause  great  frequency  of  pulse  and  delirium,  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  symp- 
toms. M.  Jacquemin,  who  related  the  case  to  me,  considered  the  patient  as 
lost,  and  had  only  ealled  the  professor  in  consultation,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  producing  abortion. 

Dance  reports  two  cases,  from  which  he  feels  authorized  to  conclude  that  these 
vomitings  are  often  an  evidence  of  a  morbid  activity  in  the  uterine  system,  of  an 
inflammation  of  the  membranes ;  and  consequently  he  advises  direct  antiphlo- 
gistic measures,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  womb;  but,  as  his  opinion 
is  founded  on  two  cases  only,  which,  after  all,  are  not  conclusive,  it  seems  tome 
that  it  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  rule  of  practice. 

M.  Bretonneau,  being  induced  to  try  belladonna,  in  the  idea  that  possibly  the 
vomiting  might  be  occasioned  by  rigidity  of  the  uterus,  succeeded  in  quieting  it, 
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even  in  very  grave  cases,  by  rubbing  the  abdomen  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  that  medicament. 

In  one  very  serious  case,  in  which  the  vomiting  had  resisted  every  effort,  even 
Bretonneau's  measure,  and  in  which  the  poor  patient  seemed  doomed  to  a  speedy 
death,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  the  belladonna  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus; 
this  was  done  by  means  of  the  speculum.  A  brush,  laden  with  the  soft  extract, 
was  introduced,  and  the  neck,  together  with  the  inferior  segment  of  the  uterus 
and  the  walls  of  the  vagina,  were  besmeared  with  it.  From  this  moment,  a 
marked  change  for  the  better  was  manifest,  and  after  the  same  unctions  had 
been  repeated  on  four  successive  days,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  my  pa- 
tient cured.  It  is  my  duty  to  add,  that  in  another  case,  the  same  means  failed 
completely,  though  I  think  the  failure  due  to  the  mode  of  application.  When, 
as  in  this  case,  a  brush  is  used,  it  is  difficult  to  apply  the  ointment,  and  too 
little  of  it  is  sometimes  left  behind.  I  have,  therefore,  for  a  long  time  preferred 
covering  a  tampon  of  charpie  or  cotton  with  the  extract  of  belladonna,  and,  after 
placing  it  in  contact  with  the  cervix  by  means  of  a  speculum,  leaving  it  there. 
This  may  be  done  morning  and  evening.  The  first  symptoms  of  intoxication, 
such  as,  dilatation  of  the  eyelids,  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  throat  and  slight  hal- 
lucinations, need  occasion  no  alarm,  inasmuch  as  the  effects  of  the  medicament 
are  not  felt  until  then.  The  patient  ought,  however,  to  be  watched  and  the 
tampon  removed  if  the  symptoms  become  more  serious.  This  method  has  been 
thrice  successful  in  my  hands.* 

M.  Stackler  overcame  the  vomiting  in  two  cases  by  the  black  oxide  of  mer 
cury,  in  the  dose  of  one  grain  daily.  The  prolonged  use  of  the  remedy  was 
unaccompanied  by  salivation. 

The  obstinate  constipation  which  the  pa1ient«  suffer  is  very  remarkable,  and 
has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  The  bowels  sometimes  remain  un- 
moved for  eight,  ten,  or  even  fifteen  days.  Strongly  impressed  with  this  fact, 
and  supposing  that  the  constipation  might  have  some  effect  upon  the  continuance 
of  the  vomiting,  I  endeavored  to  overcome  it ;  but,  fearing  the  effect  of  emetics 
or  drastic  purgatives  upon  a  weakened  and  pregnant  female,  my  first  efforts 
were  too  cautious  to  be  successful.  Encouraged  since  then  by  the  experience 
of  other  practitioners,  especially  by  M.  Forgue,  of  Etampes,  I  have  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  a  bolder  course. 

The  above  named  physician  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  a  memoir, 
in  which  he  lauded  the  effect  of  emetics  and  purgatives,  but  insisted  much  upon 
what  he  called  a  preparatory  treatment^  consisting  in  the  administration  to  the 
patient  for  two  or  three  days,  a  tisan  of  barley  water,  weakened  with  honey,  to 
each  quart  of  which  he  adds  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  sulphate  of  potash  \  giving 
also,  morning  and  evening,  an  enema  of  a  strong  decoction  of  the  mercurialis 
annua.  When  some  stools  have  been  thus  obtained,  he  orders  a  bottle  of 
Seidlitz  water  containing  a  grain  and  a  half  of  tartar  emetic,  after  which  he 
continues  the  purgative  for  several  days  longer.  M.  Forgue  claims  to  have 
treated  five  cases  successfully  by  his  method. 

In  endeavoring  to  try  this  plan,  I  have  always  found  it  impossible  to  over- 
come the  dislike  of  the  patient  to  drinking  enough  of  M.  Forgue's  tisan  (about 
two  quarts  in  twenty-four  hours).     I  am,  therefore,  in  the  habit  of  giving  the 
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emetic  at  oncei  when  the  saburral  condition  of  the  tongue  seems  to  indicate  it : 
which  ifl  not  often  the  case.  Generally,  I  order  at  once  ten  grains  of  scammony 
irith  fifteen  grains  of  jalap.  As  the  first  dose  is  often  rejected  by  yomiting,  I 
order  it  to  be  followed  immediately  by  another  and  sometimes  even  by  a  third, 
should  the  vomiting  continue. 

The  seconpl  or  third  dose  is  generally  retained,  and  the  purgative  effect 
followed  by  a  marked  relief. 

In  the  case  of  a  patient  two  months  and  a  half  advanced  in  pregnancy,  to 
whom  I  was  called  in  consultation  by  Dr.  Brian,  Professor  Moreau  discovered 
by  the  touch  that  the  uterus  was  not  only  completely  retroverted,  but  wedged, 
w  it  were,  in  the  depths  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  Suspecting  that  this  displacement 
might  have  some  effect  to  maintain  the  vomiting,  he  corrected  it  by  lifting  the 
aterofl  above  the  superior  strait  and  bringing  it  into  correspondence  with  its  axis. 
Immediate  relief  followed,  and  the  vomiting,  which  had  proved  intractable  to  a 
host  of  remedies,  ceased  on  the  same  day,  nor  did  it  again  return. 

M.  Moreau  said,  that  he  had  seen  several  similar  cases ;  I  had  indeed  myself, 
before  this,  observed  the  same  accident,  but  not  having  acted  upon  the  indica- 
UoD,  our  Honorable  master  conferred  a  real  service  in  making  known  the 
fortunate  result  which  he  had  thus  obtained. 

In  future,  therefore,  the  state  of  the  uterus  should  be  ascertained  in  all  cases 
of  incorrigible  vomiting.  Experience  has,  however,  taught  me,  that  although 
displacement  of  the  uterus  ofiben  coincides  with  gastric  disorder,  M.  Morcuu's 
good  fortune  is  not  always  to  be  expected.  Three  times  since  M.  Briau's  case 
have  I  observed  the  coincidence  indicated  by  my  colleague.  In  three  patients 
suffering  from  obstinate  vomiting,  I  found  the  uterus  not  retroverted,  as  in  M. 
Moreau' s  case,  but  so  far  ante  verted  that  the  anterior  surface  of  the  womb  pro- 
•  jected  considerably  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity,  its  upper  border  resting 
against  the  posterior  face  of  the  pubis.  The  reduction,  though  easily  accom- 
plished, could  not  be  maintained,  and  the  organ  very  soon  resumed  its  primitive 
position.     Several  attempts  at  reduction  were  equally  unsuccessful. 

Why,  then,  was  I  less  fortunate  than  M.  Moreau  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
was  because  of  the  different  stages  of  pregnancy  in  our  patients  respectively. 
That  of  M.  Moreau  fiad  reached  three  mouths  or  three  months  and  a  half;  two 
of  mine  were  only  two  months  gone.  Now,  if  at  three  months  and  a  half  the 
size  of  the  uterus  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  above  the  superior  strait  after  reduction, 
and  that  it  can  only,  in  some  exceptional  instances,  fall  back  into  the  cavity,  the 
case  is  very  different  at  an  earlier  period.  At  two  months,  in  fact,  the  uterus  is 
80  much  smaller,  and  therefore  so  much  more  movable,  that  it  yields  readily  to 
every  cause  of  displacement  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and,  as  though  by  the  force 
of  a  bad  habit,  readily  resumes  its  faulty  position  when  the  restoring  effort  is  no 
longer  made. 

We  ought,  therefore,  in  reference  to  M.  Moreau's  plan,  to  have  great  regard 
to  the  duration  of  the  pregnancy ;  very  efficient  after  the  third  month,  it  will 
generally  be  useless  at  six  weeks  or  two  mouths.  Unfortunately  it  happens 
that  incorrigible  vomiting  is  more  apt  to  occur  at  the  latter  period. 

All  my  efforts  to  remedy  the  difficulty  by  means  devised  for  keeping  the 
uterus  in  situ  aflcr  reduction,  have  been  fruitless.     I  had  made  an  elongated 
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Some  persons  have  been  inclined  to  refer  the  vomitings  and  most  of  the  other 
gastric  disorders  also,  to  albominuria,  or  at  least  to  the  disease  of  which  it  is  the 
symptom.  I  am  not  prepared  to  disprove  this  opinion,  which  I  think  few  will  be 
disposed  to  adopt,  provided  they  remember  that  these  disorders  of  the  stomach 
are  most  frequent  at  the  beginning  of  pregnancy,  whilst  albuminuria  has  hitherto 
hardly  ever  been  observed  before  its  latter  stages. 

The  vomitings  vary  much  as  regards  their  frequency,  intensity,  and  the  greater 
or  less  ease  with  which  they  are  accomplished. 

Thus,  some  women  vomit  only  upon  awakening  or  rising  in  the  morning. 
They  then  throw  up  some  viscid  or  glairy  matters,  which  are  generally  colored 
with  a  little  bile,  especially  if  the  retchings  have  been  very  severe.  Others  vomit 
only  after  eating ;  occasionally  after  only  one  of  the  daily  meals,  but  sometimes 
after  all  of  them.  Again,  in  some  unfortunate  cases  they  continue  even  in  the 
intervals  of  the  repasts ;  everything  taken  into  the  stomach,  whether  li((uid  or 
solid,  being  immediately  rejected.  There  are  cases,  finally,  in  which  the  mere 
thought  of  food,  or  the  sight  or  smell  of  it,  are  sufficient  to  provoke  them. 

The  vomiting  is  sometimes  easy,  and  causes  little  pain ;  it  b  indeed  not  un- 
common to  find  ladies  suddenly  interrupted  at  their  meals,  who  can  return  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  sit  down  and  eat  with  a  good  appetite  and  pleasure. 

In  other  cases,  however,  the  ingestion  of  food  is  productive  of  pain  in  the 
stomach  or  inexpressible  uneasiness  of  variable  duration,  and  it  is  only  after 
five  or  six  hours  of  suffering,  that  the  food  is  vomited  and  then  found  to  be 
almost  unchanged,  notwithstanding  its  long  retention  in  the  stomach.  In  such 
cases  the  vomiting  is  preceded  by  such  prolonged  and  violent  retchings  as  to 
reduce  the  patient  to  a  state  of  extreme  suffering  and  agitation. 

It  is  occasionally  followed  by  considerable  epigastric  pain,  which  is  increased 
by  pressure,  and  might  for  a  moment  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  ;  it  gradually  diminishes,  however,  and  disappears  entirely  after  a  time. 
The  shocks  and  violent  efforts  sometimes  extend  their  influence  to  the  hypogas- 
trium,  and  give  rise  to  abdominal  pains  and  even  uterine  contractions,  which 
may  be  active  enough  to  produce  abortion. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  vomitings,  even  when  prolonged  and  oft- 
repeated,  are  necessarily  disastrous.  No  doubt  many  women  waste  away,  but  I 
have  often  satisfied  myself  that  the  leanness  is  not  apt  to  be  excessive,  by  examin- 
ing females,  who,  according  to  their  own  expression,  could  retain  nothing  at  all; 
and  hence  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  all  the  food  taken  by  them  is  not 
rejected. 

Burns  states  that  he  has  never  known  vomiting  dependent  on  pregnancy  alone 
to  have  a  fatal  termination.  I  might  cite,  says  Desormeaux,  examples  of  emesis 
accompanied  by  cruel  pains  and  violent  general  spasms,  yet  the  gestation  has 
happily  gone  on  to  full  term.  At  this  time,  I  have  myself  under  care,  a  lady 
who  has  been  vomiting  throughout  the  whole  period  of  gestation,  and  who  has 
just  been  delivered  of  a  daughter  weighing  seven  pounds  and  three-quarters. 

Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  some  cases  which  even  appear  serious, 
the  vomiting  may  cease  abruptly,  either  spontaneously,  or  because  the  sympa- 
thetic irritation  of  the  uterus  has  been  translated  to  some  other  organ,  or  again, 
as  a  consequence  of  a  violent  mental  emotion.     A  remarkable  instance  of  the 
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latter  has  quite  recently  come  under  my  notice.  A  young  lady,  two  months  and 
a  half  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  had  been  tormented  for  three  weeks  with  such 
obstinatp  vomiting,  that,  according  to  her  own  statement,  the  smallest  mouthful 
of  fluid  excited  it,  and  that  she  was  unable  to  retain  anything  whatever  in  her 
stomach.  All  the  remedies  employed  against  it  had  proved  useless.  At  this 
juncture,  her  husband  fell  suddenly  and  dangerously  ill  with  symptoms  of 
strangulation  of  the  bowels,  and  from  this  time  her  vomiting  ceased,  nor  did  she 
suffer  the  least  disturbance  of  her  digestive  functions  afterwards. 

I  have  been  induced  thus  to  hold  forth  from  the  outset  a  favorable  prognosis, 
which  indeed  b  true  for  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  in  order  to  relieve  young 
practitioners  from  the  anxiety  which  some  recently  published  articles  on  the 
gravity  of  this  affection  are  calculated  to  produce. 

The  vomiting  is  not,  generally,  serious,  but  only  painful  and  &tiguing  to  the 
mother;  it  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  in  some  very  rare  cases,  it 
is  so  violent  and  constant  as  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  patient  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  after  producing  extreme  emaciation  terminate  in  death. 

The  display  of  symptoms  given  by  M.  Chomel  in  one  of  his  clinical  lessons, 
applies  to  these  exceptional  cases  only.  The  disease,  he  says,  is  characterized 
by  frequent  bilious  vomiting,  an  acid,  foetid  breath,  and  fever;  then  the  brain 
becomes  involved,  and  we  have  delirium,  coma,  and  death. 

The  views  of  M.  Dubois  correspond  closely  with  those  of  M.  Chomel,  and,  like 
him,  he  describes  three  stages.  In  the  first  stage,  the  vomiting  is  very  frequent, 
and  occurs  at  all  times  of  the  day.  It  is  very  obstinate,  and  causes  all,  or 
nearly  all  of  the  food  to  be  rejected,  even  liquids  not  being  retained.  This  is 
soon  followed  by  serious  symptoms,  arising  from  deficient  nutrition,  as  debility, 
emaciation,  and  alteration  of  the  featuresL 

To  these  symptoms  I  would  add  an  extreme  dbgust  and  aversion  for  food  of 
any  kind, — a  repugnance  so  invincible  as  to  defy  the  entreaties  of  the  family, 
and  the  repeated  urgent  solicitations  of  the  physician. 

Shortly  after,  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  second  stage  begin  to  appear. 
They  are,  frequency  of  pulse,  great  thirst,  and  a  remarkably  acid  breath.  The 
foetidity  and  acidity  of  the  breath,  says  M.  Chomel,  are  so  great  as  to  strike  the 
attention  immediately  upon  entering  the  chamber.  The  smell  is  comparable  to 
that  of  vinegar.  In  three  cases,  however,  two  of  which  proved  fatal,  I  was 
unable  to  perceive  this  odor. 

This  state,  which  is  of  variable  duration,  is  generally  followed  in  a  short  time 
by  a  third  period,  marked  by  cerebral  symptoms.  The  patient  suffers  halluci- 
nalions,  intolerable  neuralgic  pains,  and  disordered  vision.  The  vomiting  lessens 
or  stops,  a  comatose  sleep  comes  on,  and  the  scene  soon  ends  in  death.  (Z^o- 
hariiy  Lemons  de  Af.  Dubois,) 

In  moderate  cases,  the  diagnosis  is  quite  easy.  Here,  the  absence  of  acute 
symptoms,  such  as  redness  of  the  tongue,  and  pain  upon  pressure  on  the  epigas- 
trium, would  settle  the  question,  even  were  pregnancy  doubtful.  But  if,  in  the 
cases  just  spoken  of,  the  nature  of  the  epigastric  pain  be  misunderstood,  the 
practitioner  would  be  more  liable  to  error,  therefore  he  should  be  vei  \n 

his  proceedings.     For  example,  I  have  known  a  case  of  vomitii 
autopsy  proved  to  have  been  dependent  upon  tubercular  peritonitii 
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the  instances  on  record  be  referred  to,  it  will  be  fonnd  that  the  operation  b  far 
from  removing  the  danger.  I  am  well  aware  that  four  or  five  fortunate  cases 
have  been  cited  from  the  practice  of  English  accoucheurs,  but  we  are  not  told 
how  often  it  has  been  followed  by  death. 

We  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  seven  cases,  in  two  of  which  we  declined 
the  operation,  which  was  afterwards  performed  by  skilful  hands.  Of  these,  but 
one  woman  survived ;  all  the  others  perished,  one  of  the  latter  dying  only  fifteen 
days  after  the  first  attempts,  and  ten  days  after  the  abortion  was  accomplished. 
The  vomiting  ceased,  it  is  true,  and  she  was  able  to  take  some  food;  but  the 
fever  continued,  abscesses  appeared  in  several  parts  of  the  body,  and  though  no 
autopsy  could  be  made,  it  is  veiy  likely  that  they  originated  in  a  deep-seated 
suppuration  of  the  genital  organs.  However  this  may  be,  the  fact  of  the  patient 
having  lived  for  fifteen  days  after  the  first  attempts  to  procure  the  abortion, 
makes  it  difficult  to  say  that  the  operation  had  been  postponed  too  long. 

The  failure  of  the  other  operation  was,  nevertheless,  accounted  for  in  this 
manner.  The  operation  was  performed  too  late,  say  they,  when  the  prolonged 
defective  nutrition  of  the  mother  had  exhausted  the  vital  powers;  and  had  the 
uterus  been  emptied  sooner,  the  chances  of  success  had  certainly  been  greater. 

I  believe  this  fully;  but  here  it  is  that  the  most  difficult  question  arises. 
When  is  the  operation  proper  ?  If  you  act  too  soon,  may  it  not  be  said,  whilst 
instancing  the  cases  of  spontaneous  cessation  of  the  vomiting,  as  in  those  which 
have  been  quoted,  that  you  have  destroyed  the  foetus  without  advantage?  If 
you  act  too  late,  may  you  not  be  equally  reproached,  in  view  of  the  failure  of  all 
known  operations,  with  an  attempt  which  may  have  hastened  the  fatal  termi- 
nation ? 

Where  will  the  prudent  practitioner  place  the  limit  of  expectancy?  If  it 
be  remembered  that  the  ancient  accoucheurs  declared,  as  do  Mauriceau  and  De- 
lamotte,  that  the  vomitings  may  possibly  produce  abortion,  yet  are  not  dangerous 
for  the  mother ;  also  that  many  moderns  assert,  with  Bums  and  Desormeaux, 
that  they  have  never  known  them  to  terminate  fatally,  there  would  certainly  be 
small  temptation  to  operate  before  all  hope  had  been  dissipated  by  the  gravity  of 
the  symptoms.  Our  hopes,  indeed  I  But  does  not  nature  sometimes  mock  at 
our  expectations  ?  Did  not  the  patient  of  MM.  Dubois  and  Chomel  seem  doomed 
to  certain  death  ? 

I  know  it  may  be  answered  that  it  must  be  left  to  the  tact  and  skill  of  the 
practitioner  to  think  deeply,  and  choose  conscientiously,  between  the  dangers  of 
expectation  and.  the  chances  of  an  operation ;  that  the  difficulties  which  I  raise, 
present  in  a  host  of  surgical  cases ;  that  there  is  barely  an  amputation  which  may 
not  be  authorized  by  affirming,  dogmaticaUy^  that  a  spontaneous  cure  is  impos- 
sible ;  that  the  exceptional  preservation  of  a  limb  proves  nothing  against  the 
propriety  of  amputation  in  a  majority  of  similar  cases. 

All  this  is  doubtless  true;  but  let  us  not  decide  too  quickly,  for  the  comparison 
is  far  from  being  strictly  just. 

When  the  surgeon  has  to  deal  with  a  serious  traumatic  lesion,  he  regards 
nothing  but  the  interest  of  his  patient ;  and  after  explaining  to  him  the  grounds 
of  his  conclusion,  may,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  consult  his  wishes,  and  then  leave 
his  life  at  his  own  disposal.     The  accoucheur  has  the  serious  interests  of  two 
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beings  to  care  for ;  and  though  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  may  silence  in 
the  female  the  voice  of  maternal  feeling,  it  is  nevertheless  his  duty  to  protect 
the  foetus,  with  whose  welfare  he  is  equally  intrusted. 

In  a  given  traumatic  lesion,  all  experience  shows  that  spontaneous  recovery  is 
a  rare  exception.  On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  all  accoucheurs  goes  to 
prove  that  the  spontaneous  cessation  of  vomiting  is  of  almost  universal  occurrence. 

Finally,  when  the  surgeon  decides  upon  a  grave  operation,  he  is  not  only  con- 
vinced that  he  affords  his  patient  a  much  greater  chance  than  hy  expcctatioui 
but  is  emboldened  by  the  results  which  it  has  aheady  afforded. 

Hitherto,  when  abortion  has  been  induced  in  order  to  stop  the  vomiting,  it 
has  not  generally  prolonged  the  mother's  life  to  a  sensible  degree,  though  it  has 
invariably  destroyed  the  foetus;  and  even  in  the  gravest  cases,  if  the  results  of 
induced  abortion  be  compared  with  those  afforded  by  expectation,  conjoined  with 
the  use  of  rational  therapeutic  measures,  the  advantage  will  be  found  to  remain 
with  the  latter. 

We  thus  see  that  the  surgeon  and  the  accoucheur  stand  on  a  different  footing, 
and  that  the  difficulty  which  I  have  suggested  is  not  removed  by  the  comparison 
which  has  been  made  between  them  with  that  object. 

The  impossibility  of  deciding  rationally  upon  the  proper  moment  for  producing 
abortion  still  continues,  we  observe,  in  its  fullest  extent.  Therefore,  so  long  as, 
in  any  given  case,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  patient  presents  an  assemblage 
of  symptoms,  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  will,  in  all  probability,  prove  fatal,  and 
these  9ympU*ms  existing,  it  is  probable  that  the  procuring  of  abortion  will  put  an 
end  to  them,  and  restore  the  patient, — I  think  that  the  operation  should  be 
rejected  as  irrational. 

§  4.  Constipation.    Diarrhcea. 

Constipation  is  a  very  common  affection  in  pregnant  women,  and  it  is  usually 
attributed  to  the  pressure  of  the  developed  uterus  on  the  upper  part  of  the  rec- 
tum, by  which  not  only  is  the  calibre  diminished,  but  its  action  is  also  paralyzed. 
Would  it  not  be  more  reasonable  to  attribute  it  in  many  cases  to  a  commencing 
chlorosis?  We  know,  indeed,  that  constipation  is  so  common  in  the  latter 
disease,  that  Hamilton  regarded  it  as  one  of  its  causes.  Some  authors  attribute 
it  to  diminished  secretion  of  bile.  When  carried  too  far  it  often  produces 
anorexia,  and  disordered  digestion,  and  becomes  a  cause  of  agitation  and  loss  of 
sleep.  Whatever  be  its  cause,  the  strainings  necessary  to  expel  the  hardened 
faeces  that  have  accumulated  in  the  intestine,  may  give  rise  to  hemorrhage  and 
abortion. 

The  best  measures  for  preventing  and  remedying  this  state  are  nearly  identical 
with  those  used  at  other  periods  of  life. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  diarrhoea  with  which  women  are  often  tor- 
mented. 

ARTICLE  11. 

LESIONS   OP  RESPIRATION. 

Cough  and  dyspnoea  are  about  the  only  affections  claiming  our  examination 
under  this  title. 
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Tho  dyspnoea  that  sapenrenes  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy  is  evidently 
produced  by  the  crowding  of  the  lungs  from  the  excessive  uterine  development, 
and  the  delivery  alone  can  cure  it ;  but  sometimes  it  is  sooner  manifested  in 
consequence  of  a  pulmonary  congestion,  which  must  be  remedied  by  general 
bloodletting,  a  light  regimen ,  repose  in  a  suitable  position,  and  loose  clothing. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  such  palpitations  as  are  not  due  to  organic  disease 
which  existed  before  the  pregnancy ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  though 
bleeding  is  useful  when  the  dyspnoea  or  palpitations  are  very  severe,  by  diminish- 
ing the  local  congestion  for  the  time,  the  latter  is  much  more  frequently  due  to 
hydnemia  than  to  a  true  plethora,  and  that  the  best  means  for  preventing  its 
return  is  to  follow  the  bleeding  by  tonic  remedies.     (See  the  following  article.) 

As  to  the  cough,  it  is  only  dangerous  as  regards  the  pregnancy,  by  the  violent 
jars  sometimes  given,  which  may  produce  an  abortion.  Indeed,  all  the  observers 
who  have  written  on  the  influenza,  have  carefully  noted  the  frequency  of  this 
accident  in  women  who  were  affected  with  it. 

When  the  cough  is  the  cffeot  of  pregnancy,  it  may  sometimes  be  attributed  to 
local  plethora,  and  then  we  should  bleed.  But  at  other  times  it  has  a  spasmodic 
character  resembling  hooping-cough,  with  the  exception  of  the  alteration  of 
the  voice.  In  such  cases,  I  have  derived  much  advantage  from  baths,  repeated 
for  several  days  in  succession. 

When  it  is  the  symptom  of  a  chronic  maUidy,  existing  prior  to  gestation,  the 
treatment  will  vary  with  the  disease  that  produced  the  cough.  W^hatever  may 
be  its  origin,  the  accoucheur  should  always  resort  to  such  demulcents  and  pecto- 
rals as  are  calculated  to  diminish  its  intensity. 

ARTICLE   HI. 
lesions  of  the  circulation. 

§  1.  Alterations  of  the  Blood.    Plethora  and  Htdrjemia. 

The  general  circulation  is  more  active  in  pregnant  women  than  in  others,  and 
this  increased  activity  manifests  itself  by  a  greater  frequency  of  pulse,  which  is 
often  harder  and  fuller  than  in  the  non-gravid  state.  Though  all  this  may  be 
regarded  as  normal,  it  sometimes  becomes  exaggerated  and  gives  rise  to  a  slightly 
morbid  condition.  Thus,  some  women  experience,  at  the  same  time,  vertigo, 
dimness  of  vision,  ringing  of  the  ears,  sudden  flushings  of  the  fsice,  spontaneous 
heats  over  the  body,  but  more  especially  of  the  head.  If  bleeding  be  practised 
under  these  circumstances,  the  blood  will  sometimes  afibrd  a  large  and  consistent 
clot  with  but  little  serum ;  though  much  more  frequently  there  is  much  serum, 
and  a  small  clot,  covered  with  a  distinct  whitish  coat,  resembling  that  observed 
in  inflammatory  diseases. 

The  dificrences  in  the  appearance  of  the  blood  drawn  by  venesection  ought  to 
have  excited  the  suspicion  that,  notwithstanding  their  identity,  these  functional 
disturbances  might  bo  produced  by  different  caui?es;  and  although  some  scattering 
therapeutic  measures  induce  the  supposition  that  the  idea  had  suggested  itself  to 
some  good  minds,  it  is  also  evident  that  it  was  almost  immediately  stifled ;  for 
the  majority  of  authors,  even  the  most  recent,  do  not  hesiute  to  refer  them  to 
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plethora,  and  making  the  treatment  correspond  with  the  etiology,  recommend 
bloodletting  as  the  best  means  of  overcoming  it. 

The  little  advantage  which  I  had  derived  from  this  practice  had,  for  several 
years,  excited  doubts  in  my  mind  as  to  the  value  of  the  theory;  which  doubts 
were  especially  increased  by  reading  the  admirable  investigations  by  M.  Andral 
on  the  blood.  Therefore,  in  treating,  in  1844,  in  the  second  edition  of  this  work, 
of  the  plethora  of  pregnant  females,  I  wrote  as  follows :  ^^  After  having  read  the 
carious  statements  just  given  {analysis  of  the  blood  by  M.  Andral),  the  reader 
will  perhaps  find  them  to  disagree  with  the  title  of  this  paragraph,  and  possibly 
also  with  the  therapeutic  measures  hereafter  recommended ;  for  how,  indeed,  can 
we  reconcile  this  denomination  of  plethora,  applied  to  the  totality  of  the  pheno- 
mena observed  in  most  gravid  females,  with  the  evidences  of  anaemia  furnished 
by  the  analysis  of  the  blood  ?  h  it  not  probable  that  the  profession  has  hereto- 
fore been  in  error ^  in  attributing  to  this  cause  what  in  fact  is  only  due  to  an  im- 
poverishment of  the  blood  ?  Because,  if  to  these  results  we  add  the  beating  of 
the  carotids,  the  caprices  of  the  stomach,  the  digestive  disorders,  and  the  varied 
nervous  phenomena  that  occur  during  pregnancy,  and  which  closely  resemble 
those  so  often  observed  in  chlorotic  patients,  are  we  not  irresistibly  brought  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  chlorosis  which  produces  them  in  the  one  case  also  docs 
in  the  other  ?  and,  consequently,  that  the  bleeding  generally  recommended  is 
more  likely  to  augment  than  to  diminish  such  disorders  ?  A  sufficient  number  of 
facts  are  still  wanting  to  decide  the  question  satibfactorily ;  but,  while  presenting 
in  this  work  the  views  most  generally  received,  we  cannot  conceal  the  effects 
produced  on  our  mind  by  the  experiments  of  Andral  and  Gavarret." 

From  that  time,  we^have  endeavored  to  test  by  facts,  the  inferences  which  we 
had  drawn  from  the  documents  furnished  by  the  experiments  of  these  two  learned 
professors;  and  we  have  to  say,  that  the  theory  is  confirmed  by  practice.  There- 
fore, we  now  assert  boldly,  what  we  before  expressed  timidly  in  a  simple  note  : 
That  hydro'mia  is  the  most  frequent  cattae  of  those  fanctifmal  disorders  of  preg- 
nant women  which  have  hitherto  been  attributed  toj^lethora. 

However  strange  this  proposition  may  at  first  appear,  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
proved  by  the  results  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  blood,  by  the  symptoms 
presented  by  the  patients,  and  by  the  happy  effects  of  a  tonic  treatment. 

1.  It  is  now  well  proved  that  the  essential  character  of  plethora  is  based  upon 
a  great  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  as  their  diminution  is 
the  distinctive  fact  in  anaemia.  Now,  if  we  admit  with  3I3I.  Andral  and  Gavar- 
ret,  that  the  mean  normal  proportion  of  corpuscles  is  127,  or  with  MM.  Bec- 
querel  and  Kodier,  that  it  is  141  for  men  and  125  for  women,  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  the  analyses  made  up  to  the  present  time  give  a  much  lower  mean  for  a 
woman  at  an  advanced  stage  of  her  pregnancy.  Thus,  of  34  bleedings  examined 
by  Andral  and  Gavarret,  but  one  specimen  exhibited,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
month,  a  proportion  of  corpuscles  greater  than  the  physiological  mean,  namely, 
145.  In  one  only,  pregnant  between  one  and  two  mouths,  did  the  corpuscles 
reach  the  physiological  standard  of  128.  In  all  the  remaining  82  cases  the  cor- 
puscles were  below  this  point,  ranging  in  6  cases  from  125  to  120,  and  in  the 
other  26,  from  120  to  95. 

The  34  bleedings  gave  different  results  as  regards  the  fibrine,  the  mean  physio- 
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logical  proportion  of  which  is  3,  according  to  the  period  of  pregnancy  at  which 
the  blood  was  drawn.  Thus,  from  the  first  month  to  the  end  of  the  sixth,  the 
amount  of  fibrine  was  always  below  the  average;  the  mean  being  2*5,  the  mini- 
mum 1'9,  and  the  maximum  only  2-9.  During  the  last  three  months,  on  the 
contrary,  the  proportion  of  fibrine  exceeded  the  physiological  average;  it  was 
about  4,  the  maximum  reaching  4*8.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last  month,  the 
average  is  4*3. 

MM.  Becquerel  and  Rodier  analyzed  the  blood  of  nine  pregnant  women,  two 
of  whom  were  20  years  of  age,  two  22,  one  25,  one  27,  one  29,  one  34,  and 
one  41. 

Five  of  these  were  of  robust  constitution,  two  were  about  the  average  in  this 
respect,  whilst  the  other  two  were  weak  and  apparently  lymphatic. 

Six  enjoyed  excellent  health,  two  were  not  so  well,  and  one  was  in  the  hospital 
on  account  of  indefinite  pains  in  the  abdomen,  and  a  cough  of  rather  long  stand- 
ing, though  not  serious  in  character. 

One  was  4  mouths  pregnant,  four  5,  one  5},  one  6,  and  two  7. 

None  of  them  were  hied  except  when  they  fell  it  to  he  necessary,  and  in  pre- 
tence  of  an  actual  plethoric  condition  which  positively  indicated  venesection. 

The  carotid  murmur  was  heard  in  three  cases  only,  one  of  them  being  5  months 
and  the  other  7  months  pregnant. 

The  following  represents  the  average  compoeition  of  the  blood,  at  least,  as  re- 
gards its  principal  elements : — 

Artngb.  Maxiiniim.  mnimain. 

Corpuscles,        ....    111«8  127-1  87-7 

Fibrine, 3-5  4-^  2-5 

Albumen, 661  68*8  62*4 

(The  average  in  non-pregnant  women  is  70*5.) 
Water, 801*6 

(The  average  in  non-pregnant  women  is  791*1.) 

My  colleague  and  friend,  M.  Regnauld,  has  the  following  table  in  his  thesis, 
and  I  think  it  so  important  that  I  give  it  entire : — 
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I\ibh  Aowing  the  Gfrnposition  of  1000  Parl»  of  Blood  Jrom  25  Women  at 
variout  Slat/es  of  Preijnancy. 


f 

1 

1 

f 

""" "'  '"«»""■ 

j 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1.  2d  month,     .... 

10 

2-60 

70-50 

125-35 

11-76 

789-80 

a.  End  of  3d  month, 

21 

2-BO 

126 

40 

9-30 

991-33 

3.  3(1  moDtb,     . 

32 

2-70 

67-30 

122 

60 

10-30 

797-20 

4.  3  moBtba,     . 

2T 

70-26 

22 

8-65 

792-60 

5.  3  mOQthg,  J, 

18 

2-BO 

08  09 

116 

91 

11-40 

800-70 

e.    4   DIDDtbs,         . 

39 

2-40 

69-35 

137 

18 

10-50 

790-57 

7.  5  months,      , 

89-40 

123 

8-TB 

795-52 

e.  6  months,  J, 

29 

3-80 

68-85 

99 

76 

10-50 

818-09 

9.  7  momhs,       . 

27 

3'35 

B9-20 

130 

40 

7-90 

799-25 

!0.  J  monthB,      . 

36 

3-79 

88-30 

107 

811  34 

il.  T  monthB,       . 

22 

3-20 

68-66 

118 

40 

10-20 

U.  7  months,},. 

4-16 

6918 

8-43 

818-82 

13.  End  of  Jth  month. 

19 

3-30 

112 

805-48 

14.  End  of  Ilh  month, 

35 

2'7S 

65-13 

100 

I0-3O 

e-'0-82 

15.  BegianinK  of  the  Hth  month, 

16.  Beginning  of  the  8th  month, 

3S 

3-31 
3-74 

G6-13 

US 

44 
36 

9-43 

805-63 

30 

4-16 

67-30 

103 

40 

BSO 

816  74 

18.  8  months,  i,.                 .        . 

32 

4-47 

66-82 

96 

60 

10-95 

832-16 

19.  9  montha,      . 

25 

3-70 

68-36 

108 

90 

30.  9  months,      . 

24 

4-a9 

85-47 

91 

40 

:o-75 

827-49 

31.  9  months,       . 

33 

66-38 

115 

26 

9-24 

804-71 

32,  9  months,      . 

27 

3-80 

64-45 

90 

30 

10-40 

831-20 

23.  9  monthB,      . 

35 

4-30 

65-60 

94 

90 

11-65 

823-36 

34.  9  months,       . 

38 

3-88 

814-46 

25.  9  months,      . 

26 

4-28 

66-27 

99-76 

9-80 

819-90 

Tho  table  shows,  evidently,  that  conformably  with  the  resnits  already  men- 
tioned: 1.  The  proportion  of  fihrine  ia  not  increased  in  the  blood  of  pregnant 
women  until  about  the  sixth  month,  but  from  that  time  it  increases  nutil  deli- 
very. 2.  That  from  the  beginning  of  pregnancy,  the  proportion  of  oorpusctes  is 
sensibly  diminished;  but  that  though  the  diminution  is  small  for  the  first  five 
or  six  months,  since  it  yields  an  average  of  177-4,  it  is  sometimes  oonsideruble 
in  the  second  half,  and  especially  at  the  end  of  gestation,  at  which  period  the 
average  is  IUI'4.  3.  Like  MM.  Becquorel  and  Kodier,  M.  Regnauld  found  a 
decrease  of  albumen,  which  is  lowered  from  70-5,  the  physiological  standard  in 
the  non -impregnated  condition,  to  68-6  in  the  first  seven  months,  and  to  66-4  in 
the  two  last.  4.  The  proportion  of  water  in  the  blood  increases  sensibly  towards 
the  end  of  the  ninth  month;  thus,  the  aver^^o  of  the  first  thirteen  analyses, 
corresponding  with  the  first  seven  mouths,  la  expressed  by  800-62,  and  that  of 
twelve  bleedings  performed  during  the  two  last,  by  817'96. 

We  would  also  add  with  M.  Begnanld,  that  not  only  is  the  serum  more  abun- 
dant relatively  to  the  fibrine  and  corpuscles,  but  that  it  contains  less  solid  matter, 
which  of  course  helps  to  increase  die  total  amount  of  water  contained  in  the 
blood. 
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Now,  what  conclnsions  can  be  drawn  from  the  results  just  mentioned  ?  One 
prominent  fact  claims  the  attention,  namely,  the  diminLshed  amount  of  the  cor- 
puscles, and  the  increased  quantity  of  water,  which  is  almost  always  observed  in 
the  blood  of  women  at  an  advanced  stage  of  gestation.  Now,  it  is  universally 
known  at  the  present  day,  that  the  essential  character  of  chlorosis  and  anemia 
consists  in  the  diminution  of  the  corpuscles,  and  the  increase  of  the  water. 
These  two  results  of  chemical  analysis  are,  besides,  in  accordance  with  the 
physical  qualities  of  the  blood ;  for,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  clot  is  generally 
small.  We  shall  proceed  to  explain  why  it  often  presents  a  coating  of  variable 
thickness. 

The  proportion  of  the  fibrine  during  pregnancy  b  never  below  the  physiological 
average ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  almost  always  above  it.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  Uie  explanation  of  the  fact  is  diflEicult,  if,  as  Andral  and  Oavarret  assume, 
an  increase  of  fibrine  be  a  constant  and  pathognomonic  sign  of  inflammation.  But 
if  we  agree  with  Felix  Hatin,  that  certain  physiological  actions  may  cause  an  in- 
crease of  fibrine,  it  is  supposable  that  the  growth  of  the  new  being  might  occa- 
sion such  an  excitement  of  the  vital  powers,  as  to  produce  the  same  result.  The 
supposition,  too,  seems  quite  plausible,  if  we  consider  that  the  increase  of  fibrine, 
which  takes  place  only  at  certain  sti^s  of  pregnancy,  represents  rather  a  high 
physiological  maximum  than  the  common  average  of  the  inflammatory  condi- 
tion. 

The  deficient  nutrition  of  the  mother,  who  is  obliged,  whatever  may  happen, 
to  supply  the  foetus  with  the  food  required  for  its  development,  may  also  explain 
the  excess  of  fibrine,  and,  in  addition,  the  decrease  of  the  corpuscles ;  for  the 
experiments  of  M.  Andral  have  shown  that  the  blood  of  dogs,  subjected  to  cer- 
tain degrees  of  abstinence,  presented  the  characters  of  chloro-anaemia,  and  coin- 
cided with  a  marked  increase  of  the  fibrine.  Again,  if  we  admit,  with  some 
modern  chemists,  that  the  fibrine  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  albumen  of  the 
blood,  may  we  not  find  in  the  considerable  diminution  of  the  latter  the  cause  of 
the  increase  of  the  former  ? 

Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  large  proportion  of  the  fibrine  explains 
simultaneously  the  form  and  consistence  of  the  clot,  and  the  coating  which  often 
covers  it.  Whenever,  says  M.  Andral,  the  blood  retains  its  fibrine  and  loses  its 
corpuscles,  as  iu  chlorosis  and  spontaneous  anaemia,  it  gives  rise  to  the  formation 
of  a  complete  bufify  coat.  Therefore,  the  latter  may  be  present  without  being 
necessarily  indicative  of  inflammation.  How  much  greater  reason,  then,  is  there 
for  its  appearance  in  pregnancy,  when  not  only  is  the  amount  of  corpuscles  dimi- 
nished, but  the  absolute  proportion  of  fibrine  is  increased,  and  attains  even  the 
limits  of  inflammation  !  The  presence  of  the  coating  is,  therefore,  a  full  confir- 
mation of  the  analogy  which  we  have  endeavored  to  establish  between  the  blood 
of  chlorutic  patients  and  that  of  pregnant  females. 

If  an  excess  of  fibrine  be  always  a  sign  of  inflammation,  may  we  not  believe, 
with  M.  Andral,  that  there  is  a  certain  connection  between  this  state  of  the  blood 
during  pregnancy  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  inflammation  after  delivery  ? 
We  can,  indeed,  understand  how  it  should  give  rise  to  such  a  predisposition  in 
the  economy,  that  occasional  causes,  which  arc  usually  insufficient,  may  exert  a 
deleterious  influence  ujH)n  a  woman  whose  blood  already  contains  the  germ  of  an 
alteration  peculiar  to  the  inflammatory  condition. 
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Finally,  we  would  add  that  MM.  Becquerel  and  Rodier,  the  only  obsen-ers 
whoee  analyses  give  the  proportion  of  iron  in  the  blood  of  pregnant  women,  have 
shown  that  it  is  below  the  physiological  average.  Thus,  in  1000  grammes  of  the 
calcined  blood  of  a  healthy  and  non-pregnant  woman,  the  average  proportion  of 
iron  is  0-541 ;  in  that  of  the  pregnant  female  it  is  0*449 ;  and  in  well-marked 
chlorosis  it  is  0*866.  The  proportion  of  iron  follows,  therefore,  that  of,  the  cor- 
puBcles,  and  the  expression  of  its  amount  during  pregnancy  will  serve  to  indicate 
the  transition  frthn  the  healthy  condition  to  confirmed  chlorosis. 

In  reference  to  the  question  before  us^  the  diminution  of  the  albumen  is  of  less 
importance ;  it  were  impossible,  however,  not  to  observe  the  connection  between 
it  and  the  infiltrations  or  effusions  of  serum,  which  are  so  common  during  preg- 
nancy.    We  shall  recur  to  this  subject  hereafter. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  we  think  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  principal 
elements  of  the  blood  undergo  alterations  during  pregnancy  analogous  to  those 
of  chlorosis. 

2.  The  Functional  Disorders  of  Pregnancy  hitherto  atributed  to  Pletlwra  are 
those  of  CMorosis.  Most  of  the  authors  who  have  written  upon  the  functional 
disorders  of  pregnancy  have  attributed  them  to  plethora,  on  account  of  the  pecu- 
liar physiognomy  which  they  present.  Thus,  because  in  many  pregnant  females 
they  observed  fulness  and  hardness  of  the  pulse,  a  feeling  of  heaviness  in  the 
head  with  somnolence,  vertigo,  ringing  in  the  ears,  flashes  of  heat,  sudden  flush- 
ings of  the  face,  &c.,  they  regarded  them  unhesitatingly  as  the  expression  of 
encephalic  congestions,  themselves  the  consequence  of  general  plethora. 

Now,  it  is  really  only  necessary  to  read  the  list  of  symptoms  belonging  to 
chlorosis,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  identical  for  the  two  affections. 
This  is  easily  explained,  says  M.  Andral,  by  observing  that  if  the  mere  passage 
of  too  great  an  amount  of  corpuscles  through  the  vessels  of  the  brain  appears  to 
account  sufficiently  for  the  cerebral  disorders  witnessed  in  plethora,  it  follows 
that  too  small  an  amount  of  corpuscles  traversing  the  same  vessels  will  produce 
similar  disorders ;  so  that  too  great  or  too  small  an  amount  of  corpuscles  deranges 
certain  actions  of  the  brain  in  the  same  manner.  Therefore,  the  true  cause  of 
the  symptoms  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  their  external  characters,  but  only  by  the 
changes  in  the  blood.  Now,  the  analysis  of  the  blood  of  a  large  number  of 
females,  who  complained  of  these  supposed  plethoric  phenomena,  has  shown  a 
marked  diminution  of  corpuscles  and  an  increase  of  serum. 

Besides,  if  we  remember  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  pathology 
of  pregnancy,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  hardly  one  of  the  functional  disorders 
yet  studied,  which  is  not  also  observed  in  chlorotio  women.  What  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  find  in  chloro-anoemic  patients  the  want  of  appetite,  disgust  for  food, 
whimsical  and  depraved  tastes,  cramps  and  pains  in  the  stomach,  nausea  and 
vomiting,  in  short,  all  those  symptoms  of  gastrulgia  which  render  many  preg- 
nancies so  suffering  ?  Are  not  also  the  headaches,  toothaches,  faintings,  and  the 
facial,  frontal,  orbital,  or  temporal  neuralgias,  common,  so  to  speak,  to  the  two 
conditions  ?  As  regards  the  circulation,  do  we  not  observe  the  same  modifica- 
tions in  the  strength  of  the  impulse,  the  rhythm,  and  the  clearness  of  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  is  not  a  bellows  murmur  also  heard  in  the  principal  vas- 
cular trunks  ? 
18 
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M.  Larcher,  long  ago  (1828),  called  attention  to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  as 
a  result  of  pregnancy ;  and  quite  recently,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  produced  new  observations  in  support  of  his  opinion.  According  to 
him,  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  become  at  the  least  one-quarter,  and  at  the 
most  one-third,  thicker  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  or  shortly  after 
delivery ;  the  right  ventricle  and  the  auricles  preserving  their  normal  thickness. 
He  considers  this  the  cause  of  the  precordial  murmur  so  common  during  gesta- 
tion, and  the  consequence  of  the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  Mood  towards  the 
lower  extremities,  occasioned  by  the  development  of  the  womb.  If  the  fact 
pointed  out  by  M.  Larcher  be  well  established,  we  prefer  regarding  it  as  a  phe- 
nomenon of  chlorosis,  since  we  know  that  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  not  very 
uncommon  in  that  disease. 

Some  of  these  various  disorders,  such  as  the  nervous  phenomena,  are  more  par- 
ticularly observed  in  the  first  half  of  pregnancy ;  others,  such  as  the  pretended 
symptoms  of  plethora,  trouble  more  especially  those  females  who  have  reached  a 
more  advanced  period.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  sometimes  all  of 
them  appear  at  the  beginning,  and  sometimes  at  the  end  of  gestation,  which  fact 
some  persons  have  thought  to  militate  against  my  theory.  Why,  said  M.  Jacque- 
mier,  should  the  same  symptoms,  which  are  regarded  as  disorders  due  to  sym- 
pathy with  the  uterus,  if  they  appear  during  the  first  half  of  pregnancy,  be 
considered  as  caused  by  chlorosis,  if  they  appear  during  the  second  half?  Is 
there  not  something  arbitrary  and  artificial  in  this, — something  which  seems  to 
have  been  devised  expressly  for  the  support  of  a  theory  ? 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  observe  that  I  have  only  spoken  of  the  uncomfort- 
able sensations  which  women  experience  in  the  latter  months ;  but,  in  supposing 
the  similarity  of  the  symptoms,  there  is  nothing  irrational  in  attributing  to  them 
a  different  origin.  I  may  be  allowed  to  recall  what  takes  place  in  the  case  of  a 
young  girl  becoming  chlorotic :  it  will  be  seen  that  the  succession  of  phenomena 
is  absolutely  the  same  as  what  I  have  supposed  for  the  chlorosis  of  pregnant 
women.  A  healthy  young  girl  reaches  the  age  of  puberty,  when,  under  the 
influence  of  causes  which  we  often  cannot  appreciate,  the  menstruation  fails  to 
become  established,  or  takes  place  only  in  an  imperfect  or  irregular  manner.  The 
uterus,  being  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  its  monthly  functions,  soon  reacts  upon 
all  the  other  organs.  The  appetite  diminishes,  the  stomach  becomes  capricious, 
the  tastes  whimsical,  the  digestion  painful ;  and  from  the  persistence  of  this  difli- 
cult  digestion  results  incomplete  assimilation,  and  soon  deficient  nutrition.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  the  defective  nutrition  produces  an  alteration 
in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  which,  when  carried  to  a  certain  degree,  pro- 
duces all  the  symptoms  of  chlorosis, — symptoms  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  which  preceded  and  caused  the  general  disease  of  which  they  are  the 
expression. 

No  one,  certainly,  will  deny  the  truth  of  the  picture  just  drawn.  Now,  is  not 
the  same  succession  of  phenomena  witnessed  in  pregnancy  ?  In  both  cases,  is  it 
not  the  irritation  of  the  uterus  produced  by  the  new  functions,  which  fiist  reacts 
upon  the  other  functions  of  the  economy,  disturbing  their  regular  fulfilment, 
which  afterward  interferes  with  the  assimilation  of  nutritive  matters,  and  which 
finally  produces  chlorosis  ?    Is  not  the  latter  condition  indicated  in  the  pregnant 
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woman,  as  in  the  young  girl,  by  the  same  symptoms  ?  Where,  then,  is  the  dif- 
ference ?  And  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  primary  functional  disorders  of  the  young 
girl  are  purely  sympathetic,  whilst  those  which  occur  later  are  attributable  to 
chlorosis,  why  should  we  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  same  as  occurring  during 
pr^nancy? 

After  thus  recalling  the  fact,  that  all  the  functional  disorders  of  chlorosis  are 
sometimes  obser\'cd  during  pregnancy,  it  truly  becomes  a  matter  of  astonishment 
that  the  resemblance  between  the  two  should  not  have  been  noted  earlier,  and 
that  it  should  have  been  left  for  recent  analyses  to  excite  the  suspicion  that  the 
same  symptoms  might  be  due  to  the  same  cause. 

The  pathological  anatomy  and  symptomatology  being  then  in  accordance  with 
each  other,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  treatment  will  afford  another  evi- 
dence of  the  nature  of  the  disorder. 

3.  Plethora  was  fonnerly  considered  so  common,  and  so  exclusively  the  cause 
of  the  diseases  of  pregnancy,  that  bloodletting  had  become  a  general  practice. 
So  strongly  impressed  were  many  women  with  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  bleed- 
ing, that  they  thought  themselves  under  an  obligation  to  have  recourse  to  it  by 
the  time  they  had  reached  the  fifth  month  of  gestation,  and  even  demanded  it 
before  consulting  their  physician.  Most  practitioners  declined  performing  these 
so-called  preventive  bleedings,  though  all  regarded  venesection  as  the  best  means 
of  overcoming  plethora,  that  is  to  say,  the  aj^^semblage  of  phenomena  attributed 
thereto.  K  the  latter  proposition  were  true,  it  would  constitute  an  unanswerable 
objection  to  the  theory  we  are  endeavoring  to  establish.  Fortunately,  however, 
such  is  not  the  case. 

I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  deny  the  amelioration  produced  by  bleeding  in  cer- 
tain cases;  but  it  proves  nothing  against  the  poverty  of  the  blood,  and  the  chloro- 
anaemia.  The  lessened  pnjportion  of  the  corpuscles  docs  not  necessarily  involve 
a  diminution  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  blood,  as  the  word  ancemia  applied  to  this 
alteration  would  seem  to  indicate.  Generally,  on  the  contrary,  the  amount  of 
this  fluid  remains  the  same,  and  sometimes  even  is  considerably  increased;  thus 
corresponding  with  what  M.  Beau  states  to  be  habitually  the  case  in  chlorosis. 
A  true  plethora,  which  might  be  styled  serous^  then  exists,  in  which  case,  espe- 
cially to  the  usual  signs  of  anaemia,  are  superadded  headache,  vertigo,  ringing  in 
the  ears,  &c. ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  bleeding  may  afford  relief  by  dimi- 
nishing the  amount  of  blood.  The  same  result  is  obtained  in  ordinary  chlorosis, 
when  bleeding  is  practised  for  the  removal  of  local  congestions.  But,  in  preg- 
nancy as  in  chlorosis,  this  alleviation  is  but  temporary,  and  if  the  proportion  of 
corpuscles  be  not  brought  up  to  the  healthy  standard  by  proper  hygienic  and 
therapeutic  measures,  the  same  symptoms  will  soon  reappear,  and  with  greater 
intensity.  The  abstraction  of  blood  is,  therefore,  in  any  case,  but  a  palliatory 
measure,  only  to  be  employed  in  extreme  cases,  when  the  general  symptoms  are 
very  severe,  but  which  had  better  have  been  avoided  by  administering  tonics 
and  ferruginous  preparations  at  an  earlier  period. 

An  animal  diet,  and  preparations  of  iron,  have,  for  six  years  back,  always  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  quite  as  useful  gainst  the  functional  disorders  of  pregnancy, 
as  against  those  of  chlorosis.  Unless  they  be  very  serious,  I  no  longer  bleed  for 
palpitations,  pains  in  the  head,  or  suffocations,  nor  have  I  known  them,  in  a  single 
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instancej  to  resist  the  use  of  the  preparations  of  iron  longer  than  a  couple  of 
weeks.  Even  when  the  gravity  of  the  accidents  has  obliged  me  to  bleed  to  the 
extent  of  six  or  eight  ounces  at  the  utmost,  I  begin  immediately  with  the  use  of 
iron,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  I  am  obliged  as  formerly  to  recur  to  venesection. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  might,  in  some  cases,  remove  the  necessity  for 
phlebotomy,  and  M.  Blot  was  certainly  right  in  advising  gentle  purgatives  under 
these  circumetanoes. 

There  is  still  another  condition,  in  which  I  have  associated  iron  and  bleeding 
with  advantage  ;  with  what  propriety  we  shall  next  see. 

The  excess  of  impoverished  blood  in  pregnancy,  may,  as  in  chlorosis,  give  rise 
to  local  congestions,  which  congestion,  when  carried  beyond  certain  limits,  ex- 
plains the  occurrence  of  epistaxis,  and  the  less  frequent  haemoptysis  and  haema- 
temesis,  all  which  seem  to  be  the  result  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  nature  to 
diminish  the  vascular  fulness.  These  accidents  are  unusual  during  pregnancy, 
or,  at  least,  rarely  occur  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that 
from  the  moment  of  conception  until  delivery,  all  the  vital  powers  appear  to  be 
concentrated  upon  a  single  organ,  which  forms  a  centre  of  fluxion,  towards  which 
all  the  troubles  of  the  organism  converge;  this  organ  is  the  uterus.  The  con- 
gestion, which  in  the  ohlorotic  patient  occurs  in  the  head  or  the  chest,  here  takes 
place  in  the  womb ;  and  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  vessels  of  the 
uterus,  and  their  more  or  less  intimate  connection  with  those  of  the  foetus,  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  danger  of  an  over-determination  of  fluid.  At  a  very  early 
period,  the  congestion  may  occasion  the  rupture  of  one  of  the  numerous  capillary 
vessels  distributed  upon  the  internal  surface  ofHhe  mucous  membrane  (parietal 
or  epichorial  decidua) ;  rather  later,  the  congestion  may  be  great  enough  to 
rupture  one  of  the  utero-placental  vessel),  and  in  both  oases  give  rise  to  an  effu- 
sion,' which,  by  destroying  wholly  or  in  part  the  utero-placental  relations,  proves 
fatal  to  the  child. 

These  uterine  congestions,  which  are  properly  considered,  in  some  cases,  as  the 
consequence  of  general  plethora^  I  have  witnessed  much  oftener  in  feeble  and 
anaemic  women.  They  almost  always  appear  at  the  menstrual  periods,  as  though 
the  monthly  periodicity  excited  at  those  times  a  more  active  vitality  in  the  uterus. 
The  woman  complains  of  tension,  of  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  of  a  feeling  of 
weight  in  the  pelvis,  the  groins,  and  upper  part  of  the  thighs ;  she  also  soon 
suffers  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys  and  in  the  loins.  If  the  proper  mea- 
sures are  not  employed,  the  vascular  congestion,  and  the  pressure  upon  the 
uterine  walls  resulting  from  it,  irritate  the  organ )  slight  contractions  occur,  some- 
times even  a  little  blood  flows  from  the  vulva,  and  announces  a  threatened 
abortion.  These  symptoms  are  almost  always  accompanied  with  marked  vesical 
tenesmus.  Can  the  latter  be  due  to  pressure  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  pro- 
duced by  au  increase  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the  uterus  caused  by  the  con- 
gestion ? 

It  is  evident  that  when  these  symptoms  of  uterine  congestion  appear,  prudence 
dictates  a  recourse  to  all  the  means  likely  to  effect  a  revulsion.  Thus,  sinapisms 
to  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  back^  seven  or  eight  dry  cups  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest,  and  finally,  if  these  measures  are  insufficient,  bleeding,  to  the 
extent  of  six  or  eight  ounces,  as  a  powerful  revulsive,  is  very  useful.    But,  even 
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bere,  the  bleeding  may  have  only  a  momentary  effect  by  destroying  the  local 
plethora,  and  by  no  means  enables  us  to  dispense  with  medicines  capable  of 
modifying  the  state  of  the  blood.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject  under  the 
head  of  Preventive  Treatment  of  Abortion.  It  is  proper,  however,  that  I  should 
say  in  this  place,  that  many  of  my  patients  who  had  suffered  frequent  miscar- 
riages, have  been  enabled  to  attain  their  full  period  by  the  use  of  iron  adminis- 
tered from  the  beginning  of  pregnancy. 

We  see,  therefore,  and  I  call  the  attention  of  practitioners  to  this  point,  that  if 
the  medicament  which  cures  a  disease  sometimes  also  proves  its  nature,  then  the 
disorders  which  we  have  described  are  ofteucst  due  to  chloro-ansemia,  and  not  to 
plethora.  The  latter  proposition,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  pathological  anatomy  and 
symptomatology,  I  hold  to  be  incontestable. 

I  say,  oftenest,  for  I  would  not  have  my  assertion  regarded  as  absolute. 
Though  true  plethora,  that  which  is  distinguished  from  serous  plethora  by  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  corpuscles,  be  rare,  it  nevertheless  is  sometimes 
met  with,  especially  at  a  very  early  stage  of  gestation.  Females  of  a  really 
plethoric  constitution,  whose  menstrual  discharge  is  habitually  abundant  and 
high-colored,  may  retain  this  constitutional  peculiarity  during  pregnancy,  and 
sometimes  even  have  it  incrc^ised.  The  sixty  odd  analyses  which  we  have 
quoted;  show  that,  in  several  instances,  the  proportion  of  corpuscles  underwent 
no  diminution  in  the  earlier  months,  and  that  in  the  case  of  one  woman,  who  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  second  month,  M.  Andral  found  them  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-five.  It  is  even  probable  that,  when  analyses  shall  be  more 
numerous,  the  same  peculiarity  will  be  remarked  in  some  cases  of  advanced  preg- 
nancy. For  my  own  part,  I  have  certainly  met  with  females  whose  antecedents, 
symptomatic  expression,  and  the  physical  properties  of  whose  blood  afforded  every 
indication  of  plethora. 

The  fact  of  our  having  observed  but  few  instances  of  the  latter  class  is  ex- 
plained by  our  practising  in  the  metropolis,  where  all  debilitating  influences  are 
collected.  The  hygienic  conditions  in  which  women  live  in  the  country,  dispose 
them  less  to  chlorosis,  and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  their  blood  is  not  so 
mnch  altered  during  pregnancy  as  in  the  cases  we  have  noticed.  To  this,  I 
think,  is  certainly  due  their  exemption  from  the  functional  disorders,  nervous  or 
otherwise,  which  so  commonly  affect  the  females  of  large  cities.  This  is  an  ad- 
ditional argument  in  favor  of  my  theory. 

Though  such  women  are  exposed  to  the  general  consequences  of  plethora,  they 
present  more  frequently  the  signs  of  local  or  uterine  plethora,  especially  during 
the  first  half  of  pregnancy,  at  the  periodic  returns  of  the  menstrual  epochs.  The 
local  phenomena,  as  tension,  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  feeling  of  weight  in  the 
pelvis,  are  very  strongly  marked  in  their  cases.  The  circulation  of  the  foetus, 
also,  sometimes  appears  to  share  in  the  troubles  of  the  maternal  circulation,  for 
these  signs  of  congestion  are  frequently  observed  to  be  followed  by  the  weaken- 
ing, diminished  frequency,  and  even  complete  cessation  of  its  active  motions ; 
and  if  the  motions  have  not  yet  been  perceived,  the  plethoric  condition  may 
greatly  retard  their  appearance.  However  difficult  the  explanation  of  these  pecu- 
liarities may  appear,  they  are  too  common  to  be  doubted.  The  best  proof  that 
can  be  given  of  the  effect  of  this  local  congestion  upon  the  motions  of  the  child, 
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is  their  prompt  reappearance  after  a  venesection  made  at  the  proper  time ;  and  it 
very  frequently  happens  that  a  woman  who  is  five  months,  or  five  months  and  a 
half  gone,  without  having  felt  them,  perceives  them  suddenly  after  bleeding. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state,  that  here  bloodletting  constitutes  the  proper  treat- 
ment, and  that  the  quantity  abstracted  may  be  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  individual  cases.  It  is,  however,  better  to  practise  several  small  bleedings 
at  short  intervals,  than  to  depend  upon  a  single  copious  one.  The  production  of 
syncope  should  be  studiously  avoided. 

We  shall  have  occasion,  when  treating  of  abortion,  to  finish  the  study  of  the 
therapeutical  indications.  (See  Abortion.)  We  shall,  however,  mention  here  the 
advice  given  by  Gardien.  In  common  with  some  other  authors,  he  recommends 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  groins,  the  anus,  or  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  in 
cases  of  uterine  congestion.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  dangerous  advice,  for,  inde- 
pendently of  their  antiphlogistic  action,  the  leeches  produce  a  marked  revulsion, 
for  which  efiiect  indeed  they  are  applied  in  amenorrhea.  I  should  fear  lest  their 
revulsive  action  in  these  cases  might  increase  the  disorders  instead  of  remedying 
them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  bleeding  from  the  foot.  Therefore,  I  prefer 
having  recourse  to  venesection  in  the  arm,  which  is  both  depletory  and  revulsive, 
whenever  the  abstraction  of  blood  seems  to  be  indicated. 

To  recapitulate,  the  functional  disorders  of  pregnancy,  as  cephalalgia,  giddi- 
ness, vertigo,  ringing  in  the  ears,  dyspnoea,  palpitations,  &c.,  are  rarely  due  to 
true  plethora,  but  most  generally  to  chloro-annmia.  We  might  indeed  distin- 
guish for  pregnant  women  a  very  rare  sanguineous  plethora,  and  a  very  common 
serous  plethora. 

Independently  of  this  marked  diminution  of  globules  and  albumen,  the  blood 
is  sometimes  considerably  altered  by  admixture  with  the  elements  of  the  urine. 
This  alteration,  which  has  been  described  of  late  by  the  Germans  under  the  tide 
of  uramia,  and  of  which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak,  is  a  capital  fact 
in  the  etiology  of  several  diseases  which  are  liable  to  appear  in  the  puerperal 
condition.  We  merely  state  the  fact  for  the  present,  leaving  further  notice  of  it 
until  we  come  to  treat  of  the  lesions  of  the  urinary  secretion. 

§  2.  Varices.    Hemorrhoids. 

A  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  in  the  lower  extremities,  the  vagina,  and 
inferior  part  of  the  rectum,  is  quite  a  common  occurrence  towards  the  latter  part 
of  gestation,  though,  as  regards  treatment,  the  varicose  veins  in  the  limbs  only 
require  the  usual  precautious  to  prevent  their  rupture.  For  this  a  methodical 
compression  is  the  best  remedy,  and  every  attempt  at  a  radical  cure  should  be 
discountenanced. 

Hemorrhoids,  like  varices,  arc  an  ordinar}'  consequence  of  the  uterine  pressure 
on  the  hypogas^tric  vessels ;  but  they  may  likewise  be  frequently  produced  by 
couvstipation.  and  the  attendant  accumulation  of  hard  matters  in  the  rectum. 
The  bleediiiir  piles  are  generally  less  disastrous ;  but  the  others  are  more  grave 
and  very  painful.  In  fact,  it  often  happens  that  women  affected  with  them  can 
neither  stand  nor  walk,  and  they  are  even  troubled  when  seated. 

The  first  indication  is  to  combat  the  costiveness,  and  then  to  assuage  the  paiu 
by  tepid  bathing,  cataplasms,  and  emollient  and  narcotic  lotions,  or  the  poplar 
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ointmeDt  may  be  applied  to  the  tumors ;  and  where  they  are  internal,  a  supposi- 
tory of  cocoa-butter  might  be  introduced  into  the  rectum.  Liniments  containing 
opium  and  belladonna  will  frequently  relieve  the  patients ;  but  this  is  all  that  we 
could  prudently  do  under  the  circumstances. 

When  the  inflammation  and  turgescence  are  very  great,  bleeding  in  the  arm 
is.  advisable,  as  this  is  much  preferable  to  the  application  of  leeches  in  the  imme. 
diate  neighborhood  of  the  tumor;  true,  the  latter  calm  the  pains  temporarily, 
but  then,  in  certain  females,  they  might  bring  on  an  abortion.  I  have  never 
known,  says  Desormeaux,  the  application  of  leeches  on  the  tumors,  or  the  inci- 
sion of  the  latter,  to  procure  any  durable  relief. 

Where  the  irritation  from  the  piles  seems  to  react  on  the  womb,  and  threatens 
a  uterine  hemorrhage,  M.  Gendrin  has  derived  signal  advantage  from  cold 
applications  around  the  pelvis.  In  those  cases,  says  he,  if  the  hemorrhage  is 
imminent,  we  augment  the'  activity  of  the  topical  remedies  placed  directly  over 
the  parts  affected,  by  using  cold  baths  to  the  breech  at  the  same  time,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  never  having  been  lower  than  12*^  or  16°  (Centigrade, 
equivalent  to  54°  or  59°  Fahr.).  I  have  several  times  employed  cold  injections 
BUccessfuUy.  The  plan  is  to  take  every  evening  a  large  cold  enema,  which  after 
being  discharged  is  followed  by  a  small  one,  which  ought  to  be  retained. 

We  shall  speak  more  fully  of  the  varicose  condition  of  the  vaginal  veins  under 
the  article  Thrombus  of  the  Yulva. 


ARTICLE   IV. 
lesions  of  the  secretions  and  excretions. 

§  1.  Ptyalism. 

Ptyalism,  or  a  hypersecretion  of  saliva,  sometimes  occurs  during  pregnancy. 
It  generally  lasts  but  a  short  time,  rarely  more  than  two  months.  One  case, 
however,  is  mentioned  by  M.  Brachet,  in  which  tfie  salivation  commenced  in  the 
second  month,  and  lasted  for  a  month  after  delivery,  and  I  have  quite  recently 
observed  a  similar  instance  in  the  case  of  the  wife  of  one  of  my  professional 
brethren.  It  frequently  returns  in  several  successive  pregnancies.  I  have  seen 
it  continue  between  six  and  seven  weeks  in  the  two  first  pregnancies  of  a  lady 
who  has  since  had  another  child  without  a  recurrence  of  the  affection ;  and  M. 
Danyau,  Jun.,  mentions  a  patient  who  was  profusely  salivated  for  five  months  in 
her  first  pregnancy,  and  still  longer  and  more  profusely  in  two  su'cceeding  gesta- 
tions. 

However  considerable  the  salivation  may  be,  it  is  rather  a  disagreeable  incon- 
venience than  a  serious  complication.  Though  it  has  in  no  case  mateiially 
affected  the  health,  some  women  have  been  so  annoyed  with  the  continual  spit- 
ting, and  the  flow  of  saliva  which  sometimes  deluges  the  pillow  at  night,  as  to 
insist  upon  being  relieved  of  it.  Happily,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the 
ptyalism  ceases  spontaneously,  for  no  great  confidence  can  be  •  reposed  in  the 
measures  generally  resorted  to  for  its  removal.  Some  advantage,  however,  may 
be  derived  from  the  use  of  aromatic  infusions  and  slightly  astringent  gargles. 
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Liko  Dosormeauz,  I  have  found  it  useful  to  recommend  the  patients  constantly 
to  keep  a  little  piece  of  sugar  candy  in  the  mouth.  Others,  again,  advise  lamps 
of  gum  arahicy  and  pieces  of  ice.  It  is  useful  to  be  acquainted  with  these  various 
measures,  if  only  to  keep  up  the  patience  of  the  sufferer,  by  varying  them  ^m 
time  to  time  until  the  disorder  ceases  of  its  own  accord. 

Some  authors  seem  to  have  dreaded  the  effect  of  the  sudden  suppression  of  a 
profuse  salivation.  Two  cases  are  mentioned,  in  one  of  which  apoplexy,  and  in 
the  other  symptoms  of  suffocation,  appeared  to  result  from  it  I  do  not  think 
that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  in  these  cases, 
and  am  toinptcd  to  believe  that  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  it  has  been 
erroneously  concluded,  post  hoc^  ergo  propter  hoc, 

§  2.  Skcrktion  and  Excretion  of  the  Urine. 

The  renal  secretion  is  rarely  increased  during  pregnancy;  those  writers  who 
have  statoil  the  contrary,  having  been  deceived  by  the  frequent  ineliiiatioii&  to 
urinate  which  females  experience  at  certain  periods  of  pregnancy.  These  re- 
peated desires  are  due  to  a  true  vesical  tenesmus,  produced  by  the  compressaoii 
exertod  upi>n  the  body  and  neck  of  the  bladder  by  the  uterine  tamor.  They 
occur  every  hoar,  sometimes  ofUaer,  and  are  relieved  by  the  dischaige  of  a  lew 
drep«  of  urine. 

The  pressure  of  the  uterus  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  soaetimes  so  great 
as  to  obstruct  the  emission  of  urine,  and  r^der  it  painful  or  even  impoaEible. 
This  difficulty  in  urinating  may  occur  in  the  commencement  of  pr^mancy,  either 
when  the  pelvis  is  too  large,  and  permits  the  ateros  to  retmain  a  long  time  in  the 
excavation,  or  on  the  occurrence  of  a  prolapsus  uteii,  or  those  other  disjilacements 
of  this  of^ian  known  as  antevereioD  and  retroversioa. 

Most  fre^qoently.  however,  it  appears  towards  the  end  of  gestatioB,  ather 
be<^»a5lc  the  uterus  from  being  poshed  down  by  the  presenting  part  of  the  IcKal 
hoad^  etrly  engages  in  the  excavation,  or  l*ecaase  the  womb  is  forciUy  cmied 
ftvwar^is ;  in  the  lan«T  case  the  body  of  the  bladder  is  pres<«d  upwards,  and  in 
from  by  the  uterus,  and  its  neck  foreed  against  the  superior  margin  of  the  sr 
phy$^)s  pubis. 

When  the  anrererj^on  is  well  marked,  the  bodv  of  the  bladder  forms  a 
with  the  neck ;  in  soaie  cases  it  is  even  lower,  whenoe  the  introdnrDcs  of  a 
caihder  is  then  exoeedinciH  tr(«able«viiDe,  Aiier  all,  the  di&rahv  cf  nxiBttms 
5<9ll  persists  until  i«nn.  whatever  we  may  do ;  for  we  can  onhr  alk-viase  h  by 
lef^d  bathing,  the  honaontal  poaDcoi.  and  moire  particnkrH  by  the  wae  of  a 
bandag)(-  te  sn^oain  the  ahdomcai. 

Where  ihi  reTfTititin  is  cumpieie,  iht  bladder,  by  beeonihip  di<aeBde^  whit 
iYK<r«oajie  90  much  in  siae  as  to  rtan-h  ihe  nmbilicns.  and  its  excesftsove  di^t^ntsion 
wiight  pr«xinoe  al  in&tmmiiiiiiij  «ir  erta.  a  nzpmrc-.  espocial^y  dnrini:  the  ikrcies 
eif  UK>r ;  but  wbrar  the  neck  if  nos  kiviireibf -r  obliK^TUed  >v  xh(  igeatsmt:.  an 
iiKV*y;»;¥»cno«f  t^"  nrim  m»T  en?Jut.  liit-  tuid  dr-bbiinc  awiv  OTiit-  t*v  dr.Tr ;  ihonch, 
«iikf<vrt«T)are>\.  xhux  is  ran  bjwtvf  iht  ats*^  acd  ibe  eaihcYer  iLn<a  then  he  iv^ 

.^«^^xj9»lK^^s^  an  A  whoit  u  is  ount  im^xtj^sTtik-  )£>  pcri<ciL  iv  the   dfcsue.^^  way 
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be  relieved,  in  a  measure,  by  pressing  back  the  uterus  from  the  symphysis  pubis 
with  the  two  fingers  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  the  woman  should  be  taught 
to  aid  herself  in  this  way. 

In  some  instances,  the  female  suffers  at  the  latter  stages  a  considerable  smart- 
ing or  pain  in  urinating,  as  sharp  as  if  there  was  a  stone  in  the  bladder;  these 
symptoms  arise  from  a  true  catarrh  of  the  body,  or  at  least  of  the  neck  of  this 
organ :  the  urine,  in  fact,  often  contains  whitish  flakes  of  purulent  matter.  Such 
symptoms  require  the  general  antiphlogistic  treatment,  local  bathing,  emollients, 
and  mucilaginous  drinks.  As  a  general  rule,  women  only  suffer  from  an  incon- 
tinence of  urine  during  the  last  three  months,  and  then  the  delivery  is  the 
only  remedy;  however,  it  shows  itself  in  the  early  stages  of  gestation  in  certain 
females,  being  evidently  produced  by  the  pressure  which  the  uterus,  that  is  still 
within  the  pelvis,  makes  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  it  lasts  until  the  womb 
rises  above  the  superior  strait.  If  the  incontinence  remains  after  the  fifth  month, 
the  symptoms  may  be  relieved  by  injections  of  warm  water,  and  by  the  internal 
use  of  tonics. 

Though  the  amount  of  urine  is  not  changed,  its  composition  sometimes  under- 
goes alterations  which  it  is  important  to  be  acquainted  with. 

I  shall  not  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  peculiar  pellicle  called  kycstoine 
by  M.  Nauche,  and  whose  diagnostic  value  we  have  already  determined.  In  the 
article  on  Lactation  will  be  found  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  presence  of  sugar 
in  the  urine  of  recently-delivered  women,  but  I  shall  proceed  to  notice  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  which  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer  to :  I  speak  of  the 
presence  of  albumen,  which  is  found  in  greater  or  less  amount  in  the  urine  of 
some  women  at  an  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy. 

§  3.  Albuminuria.    Uremia. 

The  credit  of  having  called  the  attention  of  physicians  to  the  presence  of  al- 
bumen in  the  urine  of  pregnant  women  belongs  to  M.  Rayer,  whose  admirable 
and  laborious  investigations  of  the  diseases  of  the  kidneys  have  thrown  so  much 
light  upon  the  pathology  of  those  organs.  He  was  the  first  to  endeavor,  in  his 
splendid  work,  to  determine  the  effect  of  this  alteration  of  the  urinary  secretion  upon 
the  health  of  the  mother,  and  the  regular  development  of  the  foetus.  Afterward, 
followed  the  observations  of  Dr.  Lever  and  of  Dr.  Oahen,  who,  by  the  advice  of 
his  master,  M.  llayer,  published  a  good  thesis  upon  the  subject.  Next  came  the 
interesting  memoir  of  MM.  Devilliers  and  Begnauld,  and  another  thesis  by  M. 
Blot.  More  recently,  two  manuscript  memoirs  by  MM.  Imbert  Gk)ubeyre,  and 
Bach,  and  the  researches  of  Frerich,  Schotten,  and  Wieger,  have  shed  some  light 
upon  this  still  obscure  point  of  puerperal  pathology. 

It  is  known  that  albuminuria  is  generally  the  symptom  of  an  organic  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  which  almost  always  proves  fatal;  hence,  it  may  be  readily  un- 
derstood, that  when  this  change  in  the  urine  is  observed  during  pregnancy,  it 
becomes  at  once  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  necessarily  due  to  the  same 
cause,  or  whether  it  be  merely  one  of  the  numerous  modifications  produced  in 
the  economy  by  gestation. 

In  the  first  case,  it  is  a  very  serious  affection,  calculated  to  awaken  all  the 
solicitude  of  the  physician  ;  in  the  second,  it  is  but  a  temporary  functional  dis- 
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order,  which  will  most  prohahly  disappear  with  the  cause  that  produced  it. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide 
the  question.     For,  on  the  one  hand,  1.  The  normal  diminution  of  the  albumen 
in  the  blood  of  pregnant  women,  which  diminution  is  much  greater  in  patients 
aflfected  with  albuminuria,  since  MM.  Devilliers  and  Regnauld  have  observed  it 
to  descend  to  56-39,  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  cases  under  conside- 
ration  were  but  exaggerations  of  what  ordinarily  occurs,  and  that  the  elimination 
of  a  larger  amount  of  albumen  than  usual  from  the  blood,  be  the  cause  what  it 
may,  accounts  for  iU  evacuation  by  the  urine.     2.  The  albuminuria  of  preg- 
nancy IS  not  generally  accompanied  by  the  functional  disorders  and  the  symptoms 
to  which  it  gives  rise  when  connected  with  disease  of  the  kidneys ;  and  the 
ropsy  Itself,  which  is  almost  constantly  observed  in  the  latter  case,  is  sometimes 
wanting  in  pregnant  women  affected  with  albuminuria,  as  was  twice  observed  by 
vl  ^^^"^^^^  ^^^  Devilliers,  as  I  have  myself  witnessed,  and  as  M.  Blot  found 
to  be  the  case  twenty-three  times  out  of  forty-one.    3.  Lastly,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  it  disappears  immediately  upon  the  termination  of  the  pregnancy  which 
caused  it ;  and  when  we  consider  the  obstinacy  of  albuminous  nephritis,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  this  sudden  disappearance  of  a  disease,  which,  under  other 
circumstances  than  the  puerperal  condition,  so  frequently  has  a  fatal  termination. 
Un  the  other  hand,  however,  observation  shows  that  in  almost  all  the  cases  in 
which  women  die  of  the  convulsions  which  too  frequently  complicate  albuminuria, 
the  kidneys  present  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  albuminous  nephritis,  the 
more  or  less  advanced  degrees  of  alteration  appearing  to  correspond  with  the 
duration  of  the  disease  and  the  amoimt  of  albumen  discharged.     Many  times 
have  I  had  occasion  to  observe  this  fact,  and  fearing  lest  I  should  interpret  the 
alterations  erroneously,  have  almost  uniformly  presented  the  kidneys  to  the 
examination  of  M.  Rayer,  who  generally  recognized  in  them  the  second,  some- 
times the  third,  and  only  once  the  fourth  degree  of  alteratioi^. 

The  learned  physician  of  La  Charite  considers  the  more  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  anatomo-pathologioal  characters  of  the  second  degree  of  the  disease  to  be 
due  solely  to  the  recency  of  the  latter,  and  by  no  means  to  a  difference  of  nature. 
It  is  no  less  the  consequence  of  a  renal  hypereemia,  which  he  supposes  may  be 
caused  in  many  cases  by  compression  of  the  emulgent  veins  by  the  enlarged 
uterus,  and  the  consequent  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood.  That, 
in  simple  cases,  it  generally  disappears  promptly  afler  delivery,  is  probably  due 
to  the  consequent  cessation  of  the  congestion  of  the  kidney  which  was  maintained 
by  the  pregnancy. 

Wo  see,  therefore,  that  the  question  is  far  from  being  settled;  whilst  M.  Blot, 
for  example,  regards  puerperal  albuminuria  as  generally  unconnected  with 
Bright's  disease,  M.  Bach,  of  Strasbourg  (unpublished  memoir,  crowned  by  the 
Academy),  thinks  that  it  is  only  sometimes  due  to  albuminous  nephritis,  and  M. 
Inibert  Goubeyre  (unpublished  memoir,  crowned  by  the  Academy)  endeavors  to 
prove  that  it  b  always  a  sign  of  Bright's  disease.  Now,  is  it  impossible  to  throw 
a  little  light  upon  this  question,  which  is  still  so  obscure  ? 

Healthy  urine  contains  no  albumen,  and  the  same  is  true  for  the  healthy  woman 
in  the  puerperal  condition.  Albuminuria,  therefore,  always  indicates  a  (vutho- 
logical  condition  of  which  it  is  the  symptom ;  for  every  functional  disorder, 
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whether  temporary  or  persistent^  supposes  a  momentary  or  prolonged  alteration 
of  the  organs  whose  office  it  is  to  accomplish  the  function.     Therefore,  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes  of  alhuminuria,  implies  that  of  the  general  or  local 
affections  which  are  capable  of  producing  it.     But  lest  we  should  go  astray  in 
these  researches;  it  is  very  important  to  ascertain  a  priorij  what  are  the  organs 
upon  which  the  accomplishment  of  the  urinary  secretion  devolves.     The  kidney 
is  supposed  to  be  exclusively  intrusted  with  this  office,  and  thus  it  happens  that 
the  material  explanation  of  all  the  disorders  of  the  secretion  is  sought  for  in 
lesions  of  that  organ.     Now,  as  M.  Pidoux  has  very  judiciously  observed,  the 
secretion  of  urine  is  not  confined  to  the  kidney,  since  it  takes  place  previous  to 
the  formation  of  the  latter.     (Uric  acid  and  the  other  elements  of  the  urine  have 
been  discovered  in  the  fluid  contained  within  the  allantoid.)     The  process  of 
assimilation,  which  is  so  active  in  the  foDtus,  can  only  be  understood  by  supposing 
a  contemporaneous  process  of  decomposition.    The  blood  which  flows  to  the  organ 
is  already  charged  with  the  elements  of  urine  which  are  to  be  separated  from  it 
in  the  passage.     The  function  begins  in  all  parts  of  the  economy  by  this  admix- 
ture of  heterogeneous  elements  with  the  blood,  and  is  completed  in  the  kidney 
by  their  elimination  from  the  circulating  fluid,  which  is  returned  in  a  purified 
condition.     M.  Pidoux  was  therefore  right  in  saying,  that  the  secretion  of  urine 
is  at  once  a  local  and  general  function  :  general,  because  it  commences  every- 
.  where,  and  local,  because  it  ends  in  the  kidney.     To  study  the  latter  organ  ex- 
clusively, when  we  wish  to  obtain  a  physiological  idea  of  the  function,  is  to 
neglect  an  important  element ;  so,  also,  in  pathology,  always  to  expect  to  find  the 
cause  of  the  disorders  of  the  urinary  secretion  in  alterations  of  the  kidney,  is  to 
overlook  a  multitude  of  other  causes  which  may  have  a  corresponding  influence. 
The  elements  of  the  blood  conveyed  by  the  renal  artery  exist  in  health,  in  a  fixed 
proportion,  and  certain  of  them  are  destined  to  be  eliminated  by  the  kidneys. 
Now  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  if  an  alteration  in  the  structure  of  these  organs 
is  capable  of  modifying  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  matters  eliminated, 
an  alteration  of  the  fluid,  such,  for  example,  as  the  diminution  or  increase  of  its 
solid  or  fluid  parts,  may  also  have  the  same  eflcct.    Clinical  observation  and  post- 
mortem examination  give  constant  support  to  this  idea ;  for  though  we  sometimes 
find  a  material  lesion  of  the  kidney  to  which  we  attribute  the  albuminuria,  we 
are  very  frequently  obliged  to  recognize  it  also  in  certain  general  diseases,  as 
scarlatina,  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  &c.,  in  which  the  renal  affiection  is  often  want- 
ing.    In  Bright's  disease  itself,  or  at  least  in  certain  cases  in  which  the  presence 
of  albumen  in  the  urine  and  all  the  other  symptoms  of  granular  nephritis  had 
been  detected  during  life,  the  autopsy,  though  conducted  with  the  greatest  care, 
revealed  no  alteration  of  the  kidneys.     (Forget,  of  Strasbourg.)     Finally,  Ken- 
nedy found  the  kidneys  to  be  perfectly  healthy  in  several  cases  of  dropsy  with 
albuminuria  following  scarlatina.     Must  we  conclude  from  thence  that  Bright's 
disease  did  not  exist  in  those  cases?     Certainly  not;  the  disease  was  present, 
but  the  pathological  alteration  was  confined  to  the  fluids. 

It  is,  therefore,  proved  satisfactorily,  that  albuminuria  with  or  without  ana- 
sarca, is  sometimes  the  sign  of  an  alteration  of  the  fluids:  Now,  why  may  not 
the  same  be  the  case  during  pregnancy?  Does  the  blood  then  retain  its  normal 
composition?     Have  we  not  shown  that  it  suffers  a  marked  diminution  of  its 
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corpuscles  and  albumen,  and  an  evident  increase  in  the  proportion  of  water? 
When  we  compare  the  composition  of  the  blood  during  pregnancy  with  that  ob- 
served by  MM.  Andral  and  Becquerel  in  albuminous  nephritis,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  analogy,  for  the  latter  have  demonstrated  a  notable  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  both  corpuscles  and  albumen. 

Finally,  many  authors  have,  like  Christison,  thought  that  they  had  detected 
urea  in  considerable  amount  in  the  blood  of  individuals  affected  with  Bright's 
disease.  But  few  examinations  have  been  made  of  the  blood  of  pregnant  women 
with  albuminuria;  two  cases,  however,  occurring  at  the  Clinical  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital at  Vienna,  and  recorded  in  Braun*8  Journal^  seem  to  prove  that  there  was 
an  excess  of  urea  in  the  blood  of  two  females  affected  with  albuminous  urine, 
and  who  died  of  eclampsia.     (Bach,  loc.  cit.) 

This  alteration  of  the  fluids  being  well  ascertained,  it  becomes  impossible,  as 
we  have  said  already,  to  deny  its  influence  upon  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  urinary  secretion;  the  influence  will,  however,  be  in  relation  with  the  dura- 
tion and  degree  of  the  alteration.  If  the  latter  be  very  slight,  the  effect  will  be 
almost  nothing;  if  more  prolonged  or  more  intense,  it  will  occasion  greater  de- 
rangement of  the  function,  indicating  its  existence  by  albuminuria  and  anasarca. 
All  this  may  take  place  without  appreciable  lesion  of  the  kidneys;  but,  as  M. 
Pidoux  has  observed,  the  function  is  one  and  the  apparatus  is  one;  and  if  the 
function  be  primarily  affected,  the  life  of  all  the  parts  will  be  so  simultaneously : 
their  physical  or  visible  alterations  may  then  appear  successively,  and  nephritis 
become  manifest. 

This  succession  of  pathological  phenomena  seems  to  me  to  throw  much  light 
upon  the  etiology  and  nature  of  puerperal  albuminuria,  and  to  reconcile  appa- 
rently contradictory  facts  and  opinions.  It  were  certainly  going  too  far  to  say 
that  all  cases  of  albuminuria  during  pregnancy  are  attended  with  albuminous 
nephritis;  it  is  an  opposite  exaggeration,  on  the  other  hand,  to  insist  that  there 
very  rarely  exists  a  connection  between  the  albuminous  urine  and  the  disease 
described  by  Bright.  The  true  statement,  we  think,  would  be :  that  pregnancy 
generally  produces  a  notable  change  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  elements  of 
the  blood,  which  change  consists  essentially  in  a  diminution  of  the  solid  consti- 
tuents. This  alteration  of  the  fluids  constitutes  an  unfortunate  predisposition; 
for  should  it  be  conjoined  with  imperfect  nutrition,  destitution,  privations  in  a 
cold  and  damp  season,  chagrins,  &c.,  it  may  increase,  and  become  the  starting- 
point  of  a  general  disorder,  which,  however,  is  not  always  of  the  same  character. 
In  one  case,  the  proportion  of  the  corpuscles  may  be  diminished,  the  amount 
of  albumen  undergoing  but  little  alteration;  and  then  we  find  chlorosis,  and 
its  accompanying  cortege  of  symptoms,  manifesting  itself;  in  another  case,  the 
corpuscles  descend  but  a  little  below  their  normal  proportion,  whilst  the  al- 
bumen decreases  very  sensibly  with  the  immediate  appearance  of  albuminuria, 
anasarca,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  a  general  disorder,  which  at  a  later  period  is 
localized  in  the  kidney  and  produces  granular  nephritis.  In  a  word,  there 
exists,  in  our  opinion,  as  in  pregnancy,  a  tendency  to  the  diminution  of  the  cor- 
puscles and  to  chlorosis;  there  is  also  present  an  unfortunate  dispociition  towards 
the  reduction  of  the  albumen  of  the  blood  and  to  Bright's  disease.  This  is 
what  makes  albuminuria  so  common  during  gestation,  especially  in  the  poorer 
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classes,  that  M.  Blot  obseTY.ed  it  forty-one  times  out  of  two  hundred  and  five 
cases,  occurring  at  the  Maternity  Hospftal,  whilst  it  is  rather  rarely  met  with  in 
civil  practice. 

The  elimination  of  albumen  from  the  blood  is,  therefore,  the  fundamental  fact, 
and  that  it  exists  during  pregnancy  is  proved  by  all  analyses.  It  is  almost  the 
physiological  condition  of  the  pregnant  female,  but  if  exaggerated,  it  gradually 
becomes  pathological. 

M.  Blot's  mistake  consists  in  his  confining  Bright's  disease  to  the  renal  altera- 
tion exclusively.  The  granular  nephritis  is,  however,  but  one  of  the  anatomical 
manifestations  of  the  disease,  and  may  be  altogether  wanting  though  the  albu- 
minuria and  all  the  other  symptoms  are  present.  Whilst  insisting  so  strongly 
upon  the  cases  of  puerperal  albuminuria  without  renal  alteration,  with  the 
object  of  proving  that  the  presence  of  albumen  is  but  very  rarely  the  conse- 
quence of  Bright's  disease,  he  proves  absolutely  nothing:  Kince  he  neglects  the 
most  important  term  of  the  question,  to  wit:  the  general  alteration  of  the  fluid. 
Must  typhoid  fever  be  absolutely  denied,  says  M.  Imbert  Goubeyre,  simply 
upon  the  ground  that  the  intestinal  eruption  is  wanting  at  the  autopsy  ?  Are 
not  variolce  sine  varioUs  described  by  authors,  and  is  it  always  necessary  that  a 
fjEdse  membrane  should  be  present  upon  the  pharynx  in  cases  in  which  persons 
have  died  with  all  the  general  symptoms  of  pseudo-membranous  angina,  to 
justify  the  supposition  that  they  perished  with  the  same  infection  that  produces 
the  latter? 

This  general  alteration  is  of  itself  capable  of  producing  the  elimination  of 
albumen ;  but  when  existing  in  a  slight  degree  only,  and  therefore  unequal  to 
the  production  of  albuminuria,  may  have  its  action  assisted  by  the  active  or  pas- 
sive congestions  to  which  the  kidney  may  be  exposed  during  pregnancy,  and 
especially  during  labor.  Those  simple  hypersemias  of  the  kidney,  which  are  so 
often  seen  a^r  death,  and  which  are  really  the  first  degree  of  granular  nephritis, 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  other  cause. 

The  marked  influence  which  a  first  pregnancy  appears  to  have  in  the  produc- 
tion of  albuminuria  (the  resistance  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  increase  greatly 
the  pressure  sustained  by  the  parts  situated  behind  the  uterus),  is  thus  explained, 
as  also  the  rapidity  with  which  the  albumen  frequently  disappears  after  labor. 

Let  us  now  see  to  what  symptoms  the  albuminuria  may  give  rise. 

In  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  we  stated  that  puerperal  albuminuria  did  not 
usually  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  which  accompany  Bright's  disease.  This  is 
true  for  the  light  cases,  which,  happily,  are  the  most  frequent;  but  science  has 
progressed,  and  modern  researches  have  proved  that  certain  of  the  affections  of 
the  pregnant  female,  whose  cause  and  nature  were  entirely  unknown,  coincide 
with  albuminuria,  and  very  probably  are,  like  it,  the  consequence  of  extcnhive 
elimination  of  albumen  from  the  blood.  Thus,  in  several  cases  of  amaurosis 
occurring  during  pregnancy,  MM.  Simpson,  Imbert  Ooubeyre,  and  others,  have 
detected  albumen  in' the  urine.  The  same  is  true  of  certain  cases  of  obstinate 
headache,  of  lumbar  pains  and  pleurodynia,  of  paralysis  (hemiplegia  or  para- 
plegia), (Robert  Johns,  Simpson,  Imbert  Ooubeyre),  and  of  contractions,  hemor- 
rhages (Blot),  &c. 

Now,  M.  Imbert  Goubeyre's  remark  is  very  important,  namely,  that  all  these 
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phenomena  are  found  in  the  symptomatology  of  Bright's  disease,  which  confirms 
the  comparison  that  we  have  made.       ^ 

The  symptoms  just  mentioned,  and  to  which  we  would  have  added  eclamptic 
convulsions,  were  it  not  our  intention  to  treat  of  them  at  length  hereafter,  are, 
happily,  quite  rare,  and  hardly  ever  appear  except  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease.  Another  is  much  more  common,  namely,  general  infiltration  or  anasarca, 
which  should  he  distinguished  carefully  from  oDdema  of  the  lower  extremities. 
The  latter,  indeed,  is  merely  an  effect  of  the  obstruction  of  the  abdominal  venous 
circulation  caused  by  the  uterine  tumor. 

General  infiltration  is  not  so  uniform  an  accompaniment  of  albuminuria  as  I 
thought  formerly.  In  order  to  determine  its  relative  frecjuency,  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  examine  the  urine  of  infiltrated  females,  as  was  my  practice,  but  to 
investigate  carefully  the  urine  of  all  pregnant  women,  as  was  done  by  M.  Blot. 
It  will  then  be  discovered  that  many  patients  with  albuminuria  present  not  a 
trace  of  oedema.     M.  Blot  found  it,  we  have  said,  in  23  cases  out  of  41. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  this  absence  of  infiltration  is  also  often  noticed  in 
the  ordinary  Bright's  disease.  By  a  collection  of  observations  with  autopsies, 
derived  from  various  authors,  French  found  that,  of  220  cases  of  Bright's  disease, 
175  were  accompanied  with  oedema,  and  45  were  free  from  it. 

Progress^  Duration^  Termination. — It  is  very  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible, 
to  determine  with  certainty  when  the  albuminuria  commences;  to  do  this,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  examine  daily  the  urine  of  a  large  number  of  women 
during  the  entire  period  of  pregnancy.  Hitherto,  it  has  generally  been  observed 
only  during  the  latter  months.  M.  Bach,  of  Strasbourg,  however,  says  that  he 
has  seen  it  at  six  weeks  in  a  very  nervous  person.  I  once  detected  it  at  four 
months  in  a  greatly  infiltrated  primiparous  female,  who  was  delivered  at  six 
months  of  a  still-born  child,  and  whose  urine  was  slightly  albuminous  eighteen 
months  afterwards,  although  the  infiltration  had  disappeared  since  six  months. 
M.  Cahen  mentions  in  his  thesis  three  cases,  recorded  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
months,  and  M.  Bach  two  others.  Perhaps,  now  that  attention  is  directed  to 
this  point,  such  facts  will  multiply;  but  those  observed  hitherto  have  almost 
always  been  noticed  in  the  latter  stages.  Sometimes  it  appears  only  at  the 
moment  of  delivery,  under  the  influence  of  the  parturient  efforts,  which  are 
well  calculated  to  produce  congestion  of  the  kidneys. 

When  once  begun,  the  progress  of  albuminuria  is  liable  to  great  variation ; 
sometimes  it  continues  uninterruptedly  until  the  commencement  of  labor,  and 
increases  during  its  continuance;  at  others,  it  varies  greatly  in  intensity,  and 
fnay  even  cease  completely  for  several  days,  then  reappear,  and  again  stop  at 
very  indefinite  intervals. 

When  it  begins  during  labor  or  shortly  before,  it  often  disappears  a  few  hours 
or  days  after  delivery;  but  it  follows  from  the  facts  collected  by  M.  Imbert 
Ooubeyre,  that  so  prompt  a  cessation  is  not  as  common  as  I  had  thought,  and  as 
M.  Blot  had  stated.  Though  there  are  cases,  says  M.  Imbert  Goubeyre  (memoir 
quoted),  in  which  the  albumen  disappears  with  rapidity,  in  others  it  continues, 
and  passes  into  chronic  and  confirmed  Bright's  disease.  From  a  statement  by 
this  author,  it  appears  that,  of  65  cases  of  puerperal  albuminuria  unaccom{>anicd 
with  eclampsia,  21  proved  fatal  during  pregnancy  and  the  lying-in;  and  6  from 
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the  third  to  the  fourteenth  month  after  delivery ;  5  cases  became  chronic,  and 
were  found  to  be  still  existent,  two,  eight,  ten,  and  fourteen  months,  and  seyen 
years  after  the  labor. 

I  but  just  now  mentioned  a  case  in  which  albumen  was  detected  in  the  urine 
eighteen  months  after  delivery. 

These  differences  appear  to  me  to  be  due  to  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  the 
disease.  When  the  alteration  of  the  fluids  is  but  slight,  especially  when  it  has 
existed  for  but  a  short  time,  and  occurs  towards  the  end  of  gestation,  or  only 
during  the  labor;  when,  finally,  the  active  or  passive  congestion  of  the  kidneys, 
produced  by  obstruction  of  the  venous  circulation,  has  had  its  influence  in  causing 
the  albuminuria,  we  can  understand  how  the  removal  of  one  of  the  causes,  by 
delivery,  may  leave  the  other  incapable  of  sustaining  the  functional  disorder. 
But  when  the  alteration  is  slight,  especially  when  it  dates  back  to  the  middle  or 
first  half  of  the  pregnancy,  it  may  then  continue  for  a  long  time  after  delivery. 
In  these  latter  cases,  granular  nephritis  is  oflen  present;  but  I  am  much  inclined 
to  believe  that  sometimes  the  kidney  is  unchanged,  or  very  slightly  altered,  not- 
withstanding the  persbtence  of  the  albuminuria. 

In  respect  to  the  prognosis,  the  coexistence  of  an  alteration  of  the  kidney  is 
of  the  highest  importance ;  unfortunately,  however,  the  diagnosis  during  life  of 
this  organic  lesion  is  extremely  difficult,  inasmuch  as  none  of  its  symptoms  are 
pathognomonic.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  researches  of  M.  Pickard 
(thesis,  Strasbourg,  1856),  that  great  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  question  by 
analysis  of  the  blood,  since,  when  the  kidneys  are  diseased,  the  blood  contains 
an  amount  of  urea  much  greater  than  in  any  other  cases  of  albuminuria ;  more- 
over, the  quantity  of  urea  is  proportionate  to  the  greater  or  less  advanced  degree 
of  renal  alteration,  a  very  small  proportion  of  urea  in  the  blood  generally  coin- 
ciding with  simple  congestion  of  the  kidneys. 

Has  the  albuminuria  any  effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  pregnancy,  and  upon 
the  life  and  development  of  the  foetus  ?  M.  Blot  things  that  it  has  not,  whilst 
MM.  Cahen,  Bayer,  and  some  others,  hold  the  contrary  opinion. 

I  still  regard  the  view  of  M.  Blot  as  entirely  correct  for  the  slight  cases,  which 
are,  I  repeat,  the  most  common;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  well  founded  as 
regards  those  complicated  with  anasarca,  or  which  begin  before  the  latter  half  of 
gestation.  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  consider  it  as  being  then  a  frequent 
cause  of  abortion,  of  premature  labor,  and  of  death  to  the  foetus. 

We  have  noticed  the  views  of  Simpson  and  others  respecting  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  albuminuria  in  numerous  puerperal  disorders.  M.  Blot  considers  it  a  cause 
of  hemorrhage.  It  is,  therefore,  as  relates  to  the  prognosis,  a  sign  which  is  always 
calculated  to  excite  solicitude.  As  a  diagnostic  sign,  it  is  certainly  destined  to 
reveal  the  nature  and  etiology  of  a  multitude  of  affections  hitherto  of  very  diffi- 
cult explanation ;  therefore,  it  is  now  indispensable,  in  obscure  cases,  to  examine 
carefully  the  urine  of  pregnant  women,  even  when  unattended  with  dropsy.  It 
may  possibly  be  shown  in  the  future  that  albuminuria  is  a  central  point  towards 
which  converge  a  multitude  of  diseases  of  various  characters,  and  these  researches 
may  throw  light  upon  their  treatment,  which  is  still  so  obscure. 

The  urine,  in  Bright's  disease,  presents  other  alterations  besides  its  admixture 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  albumen.   Thus,  when  submitted  to  microscopic  exa- 
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miDation  at  a  certain  period  of  the  disease,  it  is  found  to  contain  mucous  cor- 
puscles, scales  of  epithelium  derived  from  the  bladder,  ureters,  and  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  besides  elongated  cylindrical  bodies  formed  of  amorphous  fibrine,  in  the 
substance  of  which  blood  corpuscles  may  be  observed,  either  singly  or  in  groups. 
These  have  been  termed  fibrinous  cylinders,  and  are  regarded  by  Frerich  as 
pathognomonic  of  Bright's  disease. 

Finally,  analysis  shows  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  urea. 

According  to  some  authors,  all  these  peculiarities  are  observable  in  the  urine 
of  pregnant  women.affected  with  albuminuria;  according  to  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fibrinous  cylinders  are  very  rare  in  the  latter  case,  and  M.  Blot  has 
quite  recently  examined  the  urine  of  three  eclamptic  patients  without  discovering 
them. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  decide  upon  this  point,  though  it  seems  to  me  very  pro- 
bable that  this  difference  of  results  is  simply  due  to  the  fact,  that,  in  the  first 
case,  the  kidneys  were  diseased,  whilst  in  the  second,  the  recent  albuminuria  was 
connected  only  with  a  general  alteration  of  the  fluids. 

If  wc  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  an  altered  state  of  the  blood  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  a  puerperal  albuminuria,  and  that  this  alteration  consists  chiefly  in 
a  diminution  of  its  solid  constituents,  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to  insist  strongly 
upon  the  advantages  of  a  reparatory  treatment.  Unless  very  evident  symptoms 
of  general  plethora  or  renal  congestion  be  present,  bleeding  would  be  rather  hurt- 
ful than  useful,  in  a  disease  attended  with  so  great  impoverishment  of  the  system ; 
therefore  a  tonic  medication  should  be  resorted  to  from  the  outset.  A  good 
animal  diet,  assisted  by  the  use  of  whatever  ferruginous  preparation  will  be  most 
readily  supported  by  the  patient,  ought  evidently  to  form  the  basi^  of  the  treat- 
ment. The  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bitters,  may  be  added  with 
advantage. 

The  following  is  the  simplest  method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  albumen : 
After  withdrawing  the  urine  by  the  catheter,  it  is  to  be  poured  into  a  tube  and 
heated.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil,  it  becomes  cloudy,  and  deposits  a  flaky 
coagulum  of  albumen  upon  cooling.  If  another  portion  of  the  same  urine  be 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  same  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  not  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  the  agent,  as  is  that  afforded  by  specimens  of  urine  containing  a 
large  amount  of  uric  acid. 

The  use  of  the  catheter  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  produced 
by  the  admixture  of  the  vaginal  secretions  with  the  urine. 

It  is  equally  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  urine  be  acid  or  alkaline  before 
heating  it.  For  it  is  well  known  that  alkaline  urine  subjected  to  heat  will  not 
precipitate  albumen.  Finally,  the  use  of  nitric  acid  as  a  reagent  may  give  rise 
to  a  precipitate  of  uric  acid  and  urate  of  ammonia;  these,  however,  are  redis- 
solved  in  an  excess  of  acid.     The  acid  should  be  added  drop  by  drop. 

§  4.  Leucorrhoea. 

We  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a  short  notice  of  the  profuse  leucorrhoea  with  which 
women  are  very  often  affected  during  pregnancy.  This  discharge,  which  is  some- 
times white  and  sometimes  of  a  yellowish-green  color,  usually  makes  its  appear- 
ance during  the  second  half  of  gestation,  thongh  I  have  seen  some  persons 
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affected  with  it  from  the  early  months.  It  is  generally  concident  with  the  deve- 
lopment of  numerous  granulations,  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  sometimes 
cover  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane,  and  constitute  what  has  been  described  of 
late  as  granulur  vaginitis.  When  it  is  very  profuse,  an  examination  by  the 
speculum  frequently  discovers  numerous  ulcerations  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  these  ulcerations  hereafter.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  vaginal  granulations  and  ulcerations  of  the  cervix  are  very  rarely  as 
serious  during  gestation  as  they  appear  to  be  under  some  other  circumstances, 
since  they  generally  disappear  with  the  pregnancy,  during  which  they  are  deve- 
loped. 

Sometimes  the  discharge  is  so  abundant  as  to  react  upon  the  functions  of  the 
stomach,  and  I  have  seen  several  patients  with  symptoms  of  gastralgia,  evidently 
connected  with  the  leucorrhoea,  inasmuch  as  they  increased  or  diminished  accord- 
ing as  the  latter  was  more  or  less  profuse. 

This  affection  often  produces,  in  addition,  great  irritation,  a  burning  heat,  and 
sometimes  an  almost  insupportable  itching  of  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina  and 
external  genitals.  A  profusion  of  small  vesicles  appear  upon  the  internal  surface 
of  the  greater  and  lesser  labia,  which,  by  constantly  rubbing  against  each  other^ 
finally  give  rise  to  excoriation,  and  render  walking  very  painful. 

Frequent  baths,  lotions,  and  injections  of  cold  water,  to  each  quart  of  which  a 
dessertspoonful  of  subacetate  of  lead  has  been  added,  repeated  several  times 
daily,  according  to  the  degree  of  pain,  are  the  best  remedies.  It  will  also  be 
found  advantageous  to  separate  the  parts  by  introducing  a  piece  of  fine  linen 
between  the  labia,  so  as  to  prevent  friction  whilst  walking.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  the  introduction  of  the  speculum  during  pregnancy,  requires  that  espe- 
cial care  be  taken  not  to  press  it  too  far. 

Though  the  patient's  sufferings  may  easily  be  alleviated  in  this  manner,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  granulations  will  continue,  and  that  the  discharge 
will  not  cease  entirely ;  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done,  it  generally  lasts  until 
the  end  of  pregnancy,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  only  terminates  after 
delivery. 

§  5.  Dropsy  of  the  Cellular  Tissue. 

Another  affection  of  quite  frequent  occurrence,  and  one  which  is  often  con- 
nected with  what  accoucheurs  caU  plethora,  of  which,  according  to  Chaussier,  it 
is  a  variety  (serous  plethora),  is  serous  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue.  This 
infiltration  begins  in  the  feet,  then  extends  to  the  legs,  thighs,  genital  parts,  and 
sometimes  rising  above  the  lower  extremities,  invades  the  trunk,  face,  upper 
extremities,  and  is  sometimes  even  accompanied  by  effusion  into  the  great  serous 
cavities. 

These  dropsies,  upon  which  MM.  Devilliers  and  Begnauld  have  published  an 
interesting  memoir,  are  by  them  divided  into :  I,  simple  oedemas;  2,  oedemas 
connected  with  affection  of  the  central  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation  ;  8, 
oedemas  with  albuminuria. 

The  oedema  connected  with  lesions  of  the  organs  of  circulation  generally  in- 
creases during  pregnancy,  but  this  increase  is  especially  due  to  the  unfortunate 
influence  which  gestation  has  upon  all  organic  lesions,  and  we  have  no  occasion 
19 
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to  speak  of  it  further.  As  regards  the  two  other  species,  we  think  it  proper,  in 
order  to  avoid  repetition,  to  include  them  in  the  same  description  ;  for  though 
they  have  some  special  characters  upon  which  we  shall  have  to  insist,  they  re- 
semble each  other  in  a  great  many  particulars. 

The  causes  of  the  serous  infiltrations  which  occur  during  pregnancy,  may  be 
divided  into  general  and  local.  As  first  in  importance  of  the  general  causes,  we 
must  rank  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  albumen ;  a  decrease  which  has  been 
discovered  by  all  observers  in  the  blood  of  pregnant  women.  According  to  M. 
Andral,  this  special  alteration  of  the  blood  is  the  only  one  which  necessarily 
produces  dropsy.  The  amount  of  effusion  is  dependent  upon  the  extent  of  the 
alteration,  which,  if  considerable,  is  often  attended  with  albuminuria. 

Hydrasmia,  or  serous  plethora,  which  also  produces  oedema  in  certain  chlorotic 
patients,  may  also  give  rise  to  the  same  symptom  during  pregnancy,  and  assist  in 
the  production  of  serous  infiltrations.  When  these  general  alterations  of  the 
economy  are  but  slight,  they  usually  would  be  unequal  to  the  production  of 
oedema,  did  not  the  development  of  the  womb  add  its  local  action  to  their  own. 

The  pressure  of  the  womb  upon  the  surrounding  parts  from  early  pregnancy, 
and  the  obstruction  which  it  occasions  to  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
central  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation  at  an  advanced  stage,  when  by  rising 
into  the  epigastric  region  it  forces  up  the  diaphragm  and  thus  diminishes  the 
thoracic  cavity,  explain  why  the  oedema  commences  in  the  lower  extremities,  and 
why  it  generally  does  not  extend  until  a  much  later  period  to  the  trunk  and 
upper  extremities. 

Progress  and  Symptoms. — Generally  speaking,  the  oedema  makes  its  appear- 
ance within  the  last  three  months  of  pregnancy,  especially  when  it  appears  to  be 
due  simply  to  a  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  circulation.  But  when  it  results 
from  one  of  the  general  causes  before  mentioned,  it  may  commence  with  the 
pregnancy,  or  in  the  third  or  fourth  months.  However,  as  hydraemia,  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  albumen  of  the  blood,  and  the  albuminuria,  are  most  generally 
observed  in  the  latter  half  of  gestation,  we  may  understand  that  the  dropsy  to 
which  they  give  rise  should  also  be  more  common  towards  the  seventh,  eighth, 
or  ninth  month. 

The  progress  of  the  oedema  of  pregnancy  is  generally  slow  and  chronic  ;  some- 
times, however,  it  advances  rapidly  in  a  few  weeks.  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  in  this  respect,  it  generally  begins  by  the  lower  extremities ;  sometimes 
affecting  one  of  them,  at  others  both.  At  first,  it  is  limited  to  the  feet  and 
neighborhood  of  the  ankles;  sometimes  even  it  never  gets  farther  than  the 
lower  part  of  the  legs,  though  quite  frequently  it  reaches  the  knees,  the  thighs, 
and  external  genital  parts.  Occasionally  it  invades  the  integuments  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and  in  some  rare  cases,  generally  attended  with  albumi- 
nuria, it  affects  even  the  face  and  hands. 

In  the  early  stages,  while  limited  to  the  lower  part  of  the  legs,  it  disappears 
at  night,  in  consequence  of  the  horizontal  position,  and  is  only  well  marked 
towards  the  close  of  the  day.  But  when  the  disease  has  advanced  farther,  it 
continues,  whatever  position  the  patient  assumes ;  and  although  the  horizontal 
posture  seems  to  diminish  the  swelling  of  the  legs,  it  is  only  because  the  infil- 
trated fluid  is  displaced  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk. 
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The  amount  of  fluid  extravasated  varies  between  a  slight  puffiness,  and  the 
extreme  swelling  which  makes  standing  and  walking  impossible.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  parts  affected  are  generally  the  seat  of  pain,  of  sens'ations  of  pricking, 
and  sometimes  of  burning  and  extreme  tension. 

The  oedema  rarely  disappears  before  delivery ;  on  the  contrary,  it  generally 
increases  until  near  the  end  of  pregnancy.  Sometimes,  however,  as  MM.  Devil- 
liers  and  Regnauld  have  indicated,  it  undergoes  remarkable  variations.  Thus,  it 
may  disappear  entirely  and  finally,  or  it  may  return  shortly  after ;  sometimes  it  is 
observed  to  leave  one  member  and  fix  upon  the  other,  which  had  been  but  par- 
tially affected.  These  changes  are  doubtless  owing  to  mechanical  causes,  the 
action  of  which  varies  or  ceases  with  alterations  in  the  situation  of  the  uterus 
(Devilliers  and  Regnauld) ;  but  they  certainly  may  also  be  occasioned  by  fluctua- 
tions in  the  albuminuria,  which  may  be  suspended  for  a  short  time  and  then 
reappear,  as  I  have  witnessed  in  one  case  after  labor. 

TermtncUwns. — The  dropsy  of  pregnant  women,  however  caused,  generally 
disappears  quickly  after  labor ;  and  in  cases  of  albuminuria,  the  secretion  of 
albumen  often  ceases  with  equal  rapidity. 

Prognosis. — If  the  dropsy  be  viewed  as  a  simple  fact,  independent  of  the  com- 
plications which  so  often  attend  and  follow  it,  it  assumes  the  position  of  a  merely 
troublesome  affection  )  but  to  appreciate  the  prognosis  rightly,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  some  authors  regard  the  oedema  as  favoring  abortion  and  prema- 
ture labor.  They  also  suppose  it  to  be  almost  uniformly  connected  with  the 
etiology  of  eclampsia,  and  often  with  the  development  of  puerperal  fevers ;  and, 
finally,  that  sometimes  the  disappearance  of  the  effusion  after  delivery  has  been 
followed  by  a  frequently  fatal  serous  congestion  of  the  nervous  centres  or  respi- 
ratory organs.  The  facts  related  by  M.  Lasserre  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of 
the  truth  of  the  latter  proposition.  It  is  especially  important  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  although  these  dangerous  complications  are  possible  as  a  consequence  of 
simple  oedema,  they  have  been  chiefly  observed  in  cases  of  albuminuria  with  in- 
filtration, and  consequently  that  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  adds 
greatly  to  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis.  Hence  the  interest  which  then  attaches 
to  the  examination  of  the  urine. 

The  treatment  of  the  dropsy  of  pregnant  females  should  be  conducted  with  the 
double  purpose  of  overcoming  the  organic  cause  which  so  frequently  produces 
the  oedema,  and  to  stimulate  the  absorption  of  the  effused  fluids.  The  prepara- 
tions of  iron  and  a  tonic  regimen  appear  to  me  to  be  especially  called  for  in  a 
disease  which  is  so  frequently  connected  with  hydradmia.  The  presence  of 
albumen  in  considerable  quantity,  even  supposing  it  due  to  a  nephritis,  does  not 
contra-indicate  this  treatment.  The  antiphlogistics  recommended  by  some 
authors,  seem  to  me  likely  to  be  more  hurtful  than  useful;  and  unless  the 
patient  suffers  very  severe  lumbar  pains,  or  to  the  general  infiltration  are  super- 
added dyspnoea,  palpitations,  extreme  giddiness,  and  especially,  evident  indica- 
tions of  uterine  congestion,  threatening  abortion,  I  should  think  it  right  to  pro- 
scribe bleeding.  Even  under  the  latter  circumstances,  I  would  employ  it  less 
as  an  antiphlogistic  than  as  a  revulsive,  nor  would  I  discontinue  the  use  of  the 
iron. 

To  assist  the  absorption  of  the  effused  fluids,  mild  laxatives,  diuretics,  and 
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dry  frictions  may  be  used.     To  these  may  be  added  vapor  baths,  provided  the 
patient  is  able  to  bear  them  without  danger  of  cerebral  congestion. 

If  the  distension  and  size  of  the  lower  extremities  is  so  great  as  to  make  walk- 
ing impossible  and  cause  great  suffering,  and  if  the  genital  parts  are  greatly 
swollen,  their  disengorgement  may  be  facilitated  by  practising  small  incisions,  or, 
at  least,  a  number  of  punctures,  with  the  lancet  or  a  needle.  In  several  cases,  I 
have  derived  benefit  from  keeping  compresses,  saturated  with  cold  water,  applied 
to  the  limbs  for  several  days.  Levret  advises  blisters  between  the  thighs  and 
external  labia,  aided  by  slight  punctures  on  the  feet ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  ap- 
plication of  blisters  upon  a  highly  oedematous  limb  is  sometimes  attended  with 
serious  consequences,  I  think  it  prudent  to  abstain  from  them. 

§  6.  Ascites. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  dropsy  during  pregnancy  was  so  far  from  being 
limited  to  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  that  collections  of  fluid  of  variable 
amount  might  take  place  in  the  great  cavities  of  the  body.  The  effusion  within 
the  abdomen  may  occupy  different  locations :  thus,  it  may  accumulate  within  the 
amnion,  and  constitute  dropsy  of  the  amnion;  or  between  the  membranes  of  the 
ovum  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  womb,  in  which  case  it  furnishes  the  fluid 
that  gives  rise  to  hydrorrhoea;  finally,  by  collecting  within  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
toneum, it  forms  a  true  ascites. 

Either  of  these  varieties  of  dropsy  may  occur  separately,  or  two  of  them  may 
coexist  in  the  same  female,  as  is  often  the  case  with  ascites  and  hydramnion. 
We  shall  treat  first  of  ascites. 

This  affection  sometimes  makes  its  appearance  in  the  first  half  of  the  preg- 
nancy, though  usually  towards  the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  rarely  later.  When  the 
accumulation  begins  very  early,  it  sometimes  progresses  so  rapidly  that  the 
abdomen  is  larger  at  the  fifth  month  than  at  the  usual  term  of  gestation,  and 
as  the  infiltration  of  the  lower  extremities  generally  keeps  pace  with  the  effu- 
sion in  the  abdomen,  the  patients  find  it  impossible  either  to  walk  or  pursue 
their  occupations. 

The  progress  of  the  ascites  increases  rapidly;  the  face  is  puffed  and  livid;  the 
abdominal  walls,  much  thickened  by  infiltration,  add  to  the  size  of  the  belly;  the 
skin  covering  them,  although  distended  and  shining,  sometimes  has  a  tuberculous 
appearance,  as  in  elephantiasis.  The  umbilicus  usually  forms  a  smooth,  rounded, 
translucent  tumor,  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  at  the  base  of  which 
the  umbilical  ring  may  be  felt,  though  it  is  too  much  distended  to  produce  any 
circular  constriction. 

The  greater  labia  share  in  the  general  infiltration,  are  enormously  swollen,  and 
affected  with  a  painful  irritation,  produced  by  their  constant  friction  against  each 
other,  and  contact  with  the  urine. 

The  skin  of  the  lower  extremities  is  so  distended  as  to  seem  ready  to  burst  at 
several  points,  and  is  exceedingly  painful. 

The  progressive  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  soon 
obstructs  the  regular  performance  of  the  thoracic  functions ;  the  dyspnoea  be- 
comes extreme,  the  respiration  very  short,  wheezing,  and  painful ;  the  patient 
is  obliged  to  remain  seated  night  and  day;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  position. 
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the  hsBmatosis  is  so  imperfect  that  she  seems  threatened  with  suffocation  at 
every  instant,  and  has  frequent  attacks  of  faintness.  The  suffering  condition  is 
aggravated  hy  an  almost  constant  insomnia,  intense  headache,  extreme  thirst, 
and  disgust  for  food. 

Percussion  of  the  ahdomen  detects  readily  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of 
fluid  in  its  cavity,  though  the  fluctuation  is  not  equal  in  all  parts  of  it.  As 
Scarpa  remarks,  it  is  slight  or  absent  in  the  hypogastrium  and  towards  the 
flanks,  is  manifest  near  the  hypochondriac  regions,  and  very  well  marked  in  the 
left  hypochondrium,  near  the  edges  of  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs. 

The  enormous  distension  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  frequently  prevents 
the  uterus  from  being  felt,  and  its  elevation  determined  with  precision.  The 
motions  of  the  child,  though  generally  obscure,  are,  however,  still  perceived  by 
the  mother. 

The  prognosis  of  ascites  complicating  pregnancy  is  grave  in  proportion  as  it 
dates  farther  from  the  term  of  gestation.  When  it  appears  only  in  the  latter 
months,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that,  notwithstanding  its  rapid  progress,  it 
wiU  be  arrested  by  delivery,  before  producing  such  disorders  as  seriously  to  com- 
promise the  life  of  the  mother,  and  that,  as  in  the  observation  of  M.  Prestat.  the 
recency  of  the  effusion  will  render  its  absorption  easy  after  delivery.  But  when 
the  ascites  begins  within  the  first  half  of  the  pregnancy  there  is  great  cause  for 
fear,  should  it  progress  rapidly,  lest  paracentesis  should  be  demanded  long  before 
the  ninth  month.  It  were  useless  to  add,  that  the  prognosis  will  be  far  graver, 
if,  as  unfortunately  very  often  happens,  the  ascites  should  coexist  with  dropsy  of 
the  amnion.  If,  says  Scarpa,  there  should  fortunately  be  no  uterine  dropsy,  the 
paracentesis  may  allow  the  pregnancy  to  progress  favorably  through  its  usual 
stages ;  but,  under  the  opposite  circumstances,  it  almost  always  happens  that  the 
womb,  being  excited  by  sympathy,  contracts,  and  delivery  follows. 

Treatment. — The  general  bleeding,  purgatives,  and  diuretics,  employed  with 
the  design  of  retarding  tlie  advancement  of  the  disease,  have  not  seemed  to  influ- 
ence its  later  progress,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  a  too  long  continued  use  of 
them  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  pregnancy.  They  should,  therefore,  be  re- 
sorted to  with  the  greatest  reserve,  and  relinquished  as  soon  as  found  to  be 
unsuccessful. 

When  the  disease  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  the  life  of  the 
patient,  it  is  evident  that  the  only  resource  consists  in  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid. 
But  where  should  the  puncture  be  made  ? 

The  development  of  the  uterus  makes  it  impossible  to  insert  the  trocar  at  the 
place  of  selection  in  ordinary  ascites.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  fluctuation 
being  particularly  well  marked  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  the  prominence  of 
which  was  greatest  near  the  edge  of  the  false  ribs,  Scarpa  introduced  his  instru- 
ment between  the  uppermost  part  of  the  external  border  of  the  rectus  muscle, 
and  the  edge  of  the  false  ribs  in  the  left  hypochondrium.  The  patient  aborted 
two  days  after,  and  recovered. 

George  Langstaff  made  an  incision  two  inches  above  the  umbilicus,  exposed 
the  peritoneum,  and  punctured  it  with  a  medium-sized  trocar,  being  careful  to 
introduce  it  but  a  short  distance  so  as  not  to  wound  the  uterus.  He  bad  thus 
given  issue  to  about  ten  pints  of  fluid,  when  the  womb  came  in  contact  with  the 
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end  of  the  canula,  interrupting  the  flow,  and  occasioning  so  much  pain  as  to 
oblige  him  to  withdraw  the  instrument.  As  the  patient  was  unable  to  endure 
any  pressure,  he  introduced  a  medium-sized  gum  elastic  catheter  by  the  opening, 
directing  it  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  uterus. 
PeritonttU  fotlowed  eight  hours  after  the  operation;  three  days  subsequently  to 
the  operation  she  aborted,  and  three  weeks  later  she  was  well. 

Finally,  in  a  case  in  which  a  considerable  tumor  existed  at  the  umbilicus, 
Ollivier,  of  Angers,  was  decided  by  the  tension  and  thinness  of  the  skin  at  the 
part  to  make  use  of  the  lancet  simply.  This  instrument  was  introduced  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  depth,  as  for  bleeding,  at  the  middle  and  front 
part  of  the  tumor,  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  the  circumference  of  the 
ring.     The  water  flowed  immediately  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  pounds. 

For  twelve  days,  the  serum  continued  to  flow  by  the  little  wound,  which  was 
closed  hermetically  on  the  thirteenth.  The  patient,  who  had  been  relieved  at 
once,  experienced  a  return  of  the  accidents  with  the  fresh  accumulation  of  fluid  • 
Twenty- eight  days  after  the  first  puncture,  it  became  necessary  to  repeat  it; 
eight  pounds  of  fluid  were  discharged,  and  the  same  alleviation  followed.  Twelve 
days  after  this,  the  woman  was  delivered  of  a  living,  though  feeble  child,  and  in 
fifteen  days  was  discharged  cured. 

This  simple  process,  consisting  of  a  small  puncture  with  the  lancet,  seems  to 
me  pn^ferable  to  Scarpa's  operation  in  the  hypogastrium.  The  latter  might,  in 
some  cases,  endanger  important  organs,  and  could  only  be  preferred  on  account 
of  the  existence  of  an  old  umbilical  hernia  with  adhesion  of  the  intestines  to  the 
sac.  The  presence  of  this  complication  can  be  readily  discovered  by  holding  a 
candle  behind  the  thin  and  transparent  walls  of  the  umbilical  tumor,  as  for  the  di- 
agnosis of  hydrocele,  when  the  capacity  of  the  exomphalos  will  be  at  once  detected. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  placing  a  foreign  body  in  the  small  opening,  since 
the  flow  of  serum  keeps  the  sides  separated,  and  the  density  and  extreme  thin- 
ness of  the  walls  of  the  tumor  prevent  infiltration  of  the  abdominal  parietes. 
The  observation  of  Langstaff,  above  cited,  as  also  another  fact  related  by  M. 
Danyau,  prove  that  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body  exposes  to  peritonitis. 

When  the  pregnancy  has  made  but  slight  progress,  the  only  resource  evidently 
consists  in  the  puncture ;  but  when  the  ascites  endangers  the  mother's  life  only 
at  the  eight  or  ninth  month,  is  it  allowable  to  think  of  premature  artificial 
delivery  ? 

If  the  uterine  dropsy,  of  which  we  arc  about  to  speak  in  detail,  complicates  the 
ascites,  and  we  are  able  to  ascertain  that  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  in  good 
measure  due  to  the  extreme  size  of  the  uterus,  I  think  that  tapping  would  be 
insufficient,  and  that  the  artificial  induction  of  labor  may  be  attempted  with  ad- 
vantage ;  still,  though  common,  the  hydramnion  is  not  a  necessary  complication, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  ascites  can  very  rarely  require  the  premature  delivery. 

In  the  eip:hth,  and  especially  the  ninth  month,  the  evacuation  of  the  peritoneal 
fluid  will  jiffVird  sufficiently  lasting  relief  to  enable  the  woman  to  reach  the  regu- 
lar term  of  pregnancy ;  or,  at  least,  it  will  rarely  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  ope- 
ration more  than  once.  Such  was  the  ease  with  the  patient  of  Ollivier.  The 
only  fault  to  be  found  with  the  puncture  is  that  of  being  merely  palliatory,  whilst 
it  exhausts  the  strength  if  frequently  repeated.     But  should  the  relief  afforded 
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be  sucli  that  one  or  two  punctares  enable  the  patient  to  reach  the  end  of  the 
ninth  month  with  moderate  8u£fering,  I  see  no  reason  for  not  preferring  it  to 
premature  delivery,  which  always  places  the  child  in  unfavorable  conditions. 

§  7.  Dropsy  of  the  Amnion. 

The  amniotic  liquid  may  sometimes  augment  to  a  very  considerable  quantity ; 
but,  as  the  normal  amount  is  very  variable,  it  is  difficult  to  say  above  what  limits 
it  should  be  considered  as  a  disease ;  however,  when  it  exceeds  three  or  four 
pounds,  the  accumulation  may  be  justly  attributed  to  some  morbid  condition. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  science,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  design 
nate  the  cause  of  this  singular  affection,  although  some  facts  seem  to  militate  in 
favor  of  its  being  produced  by  an  inflammation  of  the  amnion ;  but  this  opinion 
requires  further  confirmation  to  be  received  without  hesitation,  for,  notwithstand- 
ing Dr.  Mercier  claims  to  have  seen  the  internal  surface  of  the  amnion  covered 
several  times  by  false  membranes,  and  the  membrane  itself  highly  injected,  yet 
other  observers  have  not  detected  anything  of  the  kind.  (Joum.  Gin,  de  Med,, 
torn,  xiv.) 

Again,  from  the  cases  cited  by  Drs.  Merriman  and  Lee,  it  would  appear  that 
a  dropsy  of  the  amnion  is  often  associated  with  a  morbid  condition  or  a  bad  con- 
formation of  the  fvetus,  or  with  a  state  of  general  infiltration  on  the  part  of  the 
mother;  indeed,  some  facts  would  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  constitutional 
syphilis  predisposes  to  this  disease. 

In  a  few  instances,  it  has  seemed  referable  to  sanguineous  plethora;  but  as  it 
occurs  in  women  of  every  variety  of  condition,  constitution,  and  age,  this  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  fixed  rule  on  this  point.  It  is  much  more  frequent  in  twin 
pregnancies,  and  rarely  supervenes  prior  to  the  fifth  month. 

In  some  cases,  the  dropsy  is  preceded  by  all  the  signs  of  an  active  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  most  commonly  a  dull  pain  in  the  uterus,  a  feeling  of  weight  about 
the  pelvis,  and  a  rapid  growth  of  the  organ,  are  the  only  evidences  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  womb  speedily  acquires  a  considerable  volume,  and  is  more  dis- 
tended at  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  than  it  usually  is  at  term.  Further,  the 
development  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  liquid :  thus,  the  latter  often 
amounts  to  five  or  six  pints;  and  Baudelocque  reports  a  case  in  which  thirteen 
pints  escaped  from  the  uterus,  and  another  one  of  thirty-two  pints.  Certain 
authors  have  even  known  forty  or  fifty  pints  to  exist  in  the  amniotic  cavity. 
The  fluid  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  liquor  amnii. 

The  uterus  rarely  becomes  much  enlar^d  without  disturbing  the  functions  of 
the  thoracic  organs  in  the  manner  heretofore  described,  and  facts  are  not  wanting 
to  prove  that  it  may  even  produce  asphyxia. 

In  a  case  reported  by  Duclos,  the  distension  of  the  womb  was  so  great,  although 
the  gestation  had  only  advanced  to  the  seventh  month,  that  it  enlarged  the  abdo- 
men beyond  measure,  pushed  up  the  diaphragm,  and  interfered  so  much  with 
the  respiration  and  circulation  that  the  woman's  life  seemed  to  be  seriously  com- 
promised. 

The  physicians,  called  in  consultation,  decided  in  favor  of  bringing  on  the 
uterine  contractions  as  soon  as  the  neck  showed  any  evidence  of  dilatation ;  but, 
suffocation  being  imminent,  M.  Duclos  ruptured  the  membranes,  at  first  permit- 
ting a  certain  quantity  of  fluid  to  escape,  then,  by  keeping  his  fingers  in  the 
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neck,  he  prevented  its  complete  evacuation;  and  thus,  for  four  times,  after  inter- 
vals of  fiHeen  minutes  each,  he  allowed  a  further  flow,  while  slight  pressure  was 
made  over  the  abdomen.  In  this  manner,  fourteen  pounds  were  collected,  with- 
out counting  what  was  lost.  The  symptoms  disappeared  immediately,  but  as  the 
uterus  did  not  appear  capable  of  any  effort,  and  the  neck  offering  no  resistance, 
it  was  easily  dilated,  and  a  living  infant  brought  away  by  the  forceps.  The  child 
was  feeble  and  diminutive,  and  its  limbs  were  very  small.  The  mother  reco- 
vered. 

M.  Evrat,  Sr.,  of  Lyons,  has  published  several  cases  of  almost  complete  as- 
phyxia (lividity  of  features,  cessation  of  pulse,  and  respiration),  in  which  the 
women  were  rapidly  restored  by  the  puncture  of  the  membranes  and  discharge 
of  a  large  amount  of  water. 

A  premature  distension  of  the  uterus  by  amniotic  dropsy,  to  the  size  which  it 
usually  has  at  the  end  of  gestation,  is  capable  of  producing  dangerous  symptoms. 
It  is  astonishing,  as  Scarpa  remarks,  that  in  cases  of  dropsy  complicating  preg- 
nancy, the  womb  should  occasion  symptoms  of  suffocation  which  it  never  deter- 
mines at  the  end  of  the  ninth  month,  though  its  size  be  the  same.  It  is  explained 
by  the  sudden  and  rapid  development  in  the  first  case ;  whilst  in  the  latter  the 
distension  takes  place  almost  imperceptibly,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  yield  gra- 
dually, thus  allowing  the  uterus  to  project  more  in  front,  so  as  to  diminish  its 
elevation  slightly,  whilst  it  crowds  much  less  upon  the  diaphragm. 

As  before  said,  ascites  often  coexists  with  the  amniotic  dropsy;  but  as  the  two 
diseases  may  occur  separately,  it  becomes  important  to  establish  their  differential 
diagnosis. 

In  ascites  complicating  pregnancy,  the  urine  is  small  in  quantity,  whitish,  and 
turbid,  the  thirst  great  and  constant,  and  the  lower  extremities  and  genital  parta 
mostly  much  infiltrated.  It  is  difficult  and  sometimes  even  impossible  to  distin- 
guish the  shape  and  fundus  of  the  uterus,  on  account  of  the  irregular  form  of 
the  belly,  and  the  enormous  distension  of  the  hypochondriac  regions.  I^ercussion 
produces  an  undulation,  or  sort  of  fluctuation,  which  is  much  more  perceptible 
at  the  upper  than  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 

In  dropsy  pf  the  amnion,  the  size  of  the  belly  approaches  much  more  nearly 
that  of  a  uterus  at  term,  although  the  pregnancy  may  not  have  existed  more 
than  five  or  six  months.  The  uterus  is  so  rounded  as  to  be  almost  spherical. 
Fluctuation  is  more  obscure,  thirst  slight  or  absent,  urine  natural,  and  in  some 
cases  little  or  no  infiltration  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  umbilical  tumor  is  rarely 
present,  and,  when  it  exists,  has  not  the  transparency  observed  in  ascites. 

The  great  enlargement  of  the  womb  often  provokes  premature  contractions  and 
abortion.  Sometimes  the  child  is  bom  living,  but  so  little  developed  that  it 
cannot  survive;  more  frequently,  it  dies  in  the  mother's  womb,  and  is  not  ex- 
pelled until  some  time  after.  When  the  death  of  the  embryo  and  the  dropsy 
come  on  at  an  early  stage,  the  dead  body  may  become  dissolved  in  the  licjuid. 
Of  course,  in  the  latter  case  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  droi>sy 
of  the  aniiiios  from  a  simple  hydrometra,  and  the  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  out 
at  the  time  when  the  fluid  escapes,  by  an  inspection  of  the  membranous  sac  which 
had  enclosed  it;  but  when  the  footus  is  living,  or  has  died  at  an  advanced  period 
of  intra-uterine  life,  the  ballottement,  together  with  the  pre-existence  of  the  signs 
of  pregnancy,  suffices  to  distinguish  this  affection  from  all  others. 
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Dropsy  of  the  amnios,  which  is  so  grave  as  regards  the  infSuit,  rarely  compro- 
mises the  mother's  life,  or  even  her  health.  Some  unfortaoate  cases  have,  how- 
ever, proved  fatal,  though  generally  she  is  merely  incommoded  hy  the  excessive 
Yolume  of  the  womb,  and  the  consequent  interference  with  other  organs.  The 
expulsion  of  the  liquid  is  generally  spontaneous;  the  foetus,  membranes,  and 
placenta  passing  away  with  the  waters;  whence,  the  cause  no  longer  existing,  the 
disease  is  completely  cured. 

According  to  some  authore,  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  and  consequent 
expulsion  of  the  fluid  is  not  always  followed  by  the  birth  of  the  child.  In  this 
case,  the  breach  in  the  membranes  takes  place  at  a  point  considerably  above  the 
neck,  the  uterus  is  relieved  slowly  of  the  superabundant  fluid,  and  the  pregnancy 
proceeds  with  no  other  accident  than  a  more  or  less  frequent  discharge  of  water. 
I  think  that,  in  most  of  these  cases,  an  accumulation  of  fluid  between  the  mem- 
branes and  the  uterus,  as  in  the  hydrorrhoea  to  be  spoken  of  hereafter,  has  been 
mistaken  for  amniotic  dropsy.  I  confess,  however,  that  the  following  case,  care- 
fully observed  by  Ingleby ,  leaves  hardly  a  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  fact : 
A  lady,  six  months  gone  in  her  third  pregnancy,  lost  suddenly  a  large  quantity  of 
water  during  the  night.  From  this  moment,  until  the  termination  of  pregnancy, 
there  escaped  every  two  or  three  days  a  pint  and  a  quarter  of  fluid.  The  woman 
was  delivered  of  a  large  boy.  The  afler-birth  was  expelled  spontaneously.  I 
received  it  in  my  hand,  says  the  author,  so  as  to  avoid  laceration  of  the  mem- 
branes. I  examined  it  with  the  greatest  care,  and  discovered,  besides  the  open- 
ing made  by  the  head  in  the  centre  of  the  membranes,  a  second  opening,  of 
circular  form,  near  the  edge  of  the  placenta.  It  was  doubtless  through  the  latter 
that  the  fluid  escaped  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  proved,  by  many  observations,  that  amniotic  dropsy  frequently  recura  in 
the  subsequent  pregnancies  of  the  same  female. 

A  remarkable  circumstance,  pointed  out  by  MM.  Bunsen  and  Kill,  and  one 
instance  of  which  has  come  under  my  own  notice,  is  a  dropsical  condition  of  the 
foetus,  it  being  sometimes  affected  with  hydrocephalus,  and  at  others  with  ascites. 

The  same  authors  also  mention  having  observed  that  in  these  oases  the  pla- 
centa was  often  remarkably  large.  Thus,  in  a  case  reported  by  M.  Kill,  in  which 
the  extreme  distension  of  the  uterus  produced  abortion  at  the  sixth  month,  the 
circumference  of  the  placenta  was  a  third  larger,  and  its  thickness  double  that  of 
ordinary  placentas.  It  was  pale,  and  its  tissue  spongy,  and,  when  divided,  the 
vessels  traversing  its  substance  were  found  to  have  almost  the  size  of  the  arte- 
ries and  umbilical  vein. 

The  abdomen  of  the  foetus  contained  a  large  amount  of  fluid.  The  liver  was 
voluminous,  occupying  almost  the  whole  abdominal  cavity.  Its  structure  was 
normal,  without  any  indication  of  swelling,  but  its  vessels  were  highly  developed. 

This  great  size  of  the  liver  is  supposed  by  the  authors  quoted  to  be  connected 
with  the  extreme  development  of  the  placenta,  whose  enlarged  vessels  would  of 
course  supply  a  great  quantity  of  blood  to  the  umbilical  vein.  (Churchill, 
page  50.) 

When  the  malady  is  once  established,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  the 
proper  remedies — I  will  not  say  to  cure,  but  even  to  impede  its  course — for 
instance,  diuretics  have  usually  proved  of  little  value.     Some  authors,  indeed, 
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seem  to  baye  observed  good  effects  from  dry  diet ;  and  Bums  specially  recom- 
mends cold  batbing.  But,  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do,  tbe  affection  ordinarily  goes 
on  increasing  until  tbe  commencement  of  labor;  and  in  tbe  greater  number  of 
cases,  tbere  is  nothing  to  be  done  except  to  await  this  event.  However,  if  tbe 
uterine  tumor  be  of  excessive  size,  more  especially  should  the  dropsy  of  tbe 
amnion  be  complicated  with  ascites  and  a  general  infiltration,  and  the  patient's 
life  be  endangered  by  the  obstructions  to  the  baematosis,  an  evacuation  of  tbe 
waters  should  be  determined  upon,  by  rupturing  tbe  membranes. 

The  puncture  is  usually  effected  by  the  use  of  a  male  or  female  catheter,  or  a 
,  stylet,  which  is  introduced  through  the  neck,  and  the  membranes  perforated  with 
its  extremity.  When  the  cervix  is  sufficiently  dilated,  the  rupture  may  be  per- 
formed with  the  finger.  When  not  obliged  to  act  quickly,  contractions  may  be 
previously  solicited  by  introducing  and  leaving  a  piece  of  prepared  sponge  in  tbe 
cavity  of  the  cervix,  or  by  practising  some  douches  upon  tbe  inferior  segment  of 
tbe  uterus.  (See  Premature  Artificial  Delivery.)  But  should  the  gravity  of  the 
symptoms  demand  immediate  intervention,  there  would,  I  think,  be  some  advan- 
tage in  following  tbe  advice  of  M.  Ouillemot,  and  to  glide  tbe  catheter  between 
the  ovum  and  tbe  uterus,  so  as  to  pierce  the  membrane  far  above  the  neck;  this 
process  would  permit  the  discharge  of  fluid  to  be  controlled,  and  only  the  super- 
abundance, so  to  speak,  to  be  withdrawn.  The  pregnancy  may  afterward  be  left 
to  itself 

In  case  of  complete  obliteration  of  the  neck,  paracentesis  by  tbe  vagina,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  tbe  uterine  orifice,  must  be  performed.  Scarpa  and  Camper 
recommend  puncturing  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubis.  In  one  of  the  obser- 
vations of  Evrat,  Sr.,  tbe  operation  was  practised  in  the  place,  so  called  of  elec- 
tion, for  paracentesis.  Tbe  patient  was  delivered  eight  days  afterward  of  two 
living  children,  and  recovered  perfectly.  The  details  given  by  tbe  author  do  not 
inform  us  whether  the  case  was  one  of  ascites,  or  really  of  amniotic  dropsy,  as 
be  thought. 

Tbe  vaginal  puncture  seems  to  me  likely  to  subject  both  mother  and  child  to 
the  fewest  risks,  in  all  cases  in  which  tbe  neck  is  inaccessible. 

§  8.  Hydrorrhcba. 

Tbe  Germans  have  given  this  name  to  those  discharges  of  water  that  occur  in 
the  course  of  the  gestation,  but  which,  in  general,  are  neither  preceded  nor  fol- 
lowed by  any  uterine  contractions;  their  nature  is  such  as  to  interfere  but 
slightly  with  the  pregnancy,  the  latter  advancing  aB  usual  to  term,  and  at  the 
accouchement  the  bag  of  waters  is  regularly  formed. 

This  affection  is  quite  common  in  tbe  latter  months;  but  very  rare  at  tbe 
beginning  of  gestation.  I  observed  it  once  between  the  third  and  fourth  month, 
and  it  reappeared  but  once  during  tbe  remainder  of  the  pregnancy,  which  tenui- 
nated  happily.     (See  Abortion,  article  Diagnosis.) 

The  frequency  of  such  discharges,  and  the  quantity  of  water  lost  each  time, 
are  exceedingly  variable  in  different  ca»«e8.  Sometimes  the  liquid  comes  away  in 
gushes,  at  others  drop  by  drop ;  but  the  amount  may  increase  in  an  incredible 
manner,  and  the  loss  may  occur  but  once,  or  be  renewed  frequently.  Further, 
the  intervals  of  its  appearance  are  very  irregular,  and  lasting  a  long  time  when 
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it  does  come  on,  during  which  any  mental  emotions  or  bodily  excitehient  singu- 
larly influence  the  profuseness  of  the  discharge.  On  the  other  hand,  it  augments 
in  quantity  during  the  most  perfect  quietude,  as,  for  instance,  at  night  during 
sleep ;  its  cause  can  rarely  be  ascertained. 

Most  generally,  the  female  enjoys  her  usual  health  before  the  discharge  comes 
on,  when  she  unexpectedly  finds  herself  wet,  the  fluid  escaping  drop  after  drop,  or 
else  she  hears  the  peculiar  sound  caused  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  waters.  In  most  cases,  she  su£fers  no  pain  either  pending 
or  after  this  discharge ;  though  it  may  happen  that  a  too  rapid  depletion  of  the 
uterus,  and  the  consequent  parietal  retraction,  may  bring  on  some  slight  uterine 
contractions ;  but  if  the  patient  then  keeps  perfectly  still,  they  soon  disappear, 
and  everything  resumes  its  natural  order.  In  color,  the  discharged  water  is 
usually  a  little  yellowish,  yery  limpid,  and  at  times  tinged  with  blood,  leaving 
stains  upon  the  linen,  and  having  a  well-marked  spermatic  odor. 

Should  the  hydrorrhooa  be  attended  with  the  uterine  pains,  it  would  be  an  evi- 
dence of  an  approaching  abortion;  and  some  accoucheurs,  supposing  the  mem- 
branes had  been  ruptured,  have  been  known,  under  such  circumstances,  to  use 
every  effort  to  accelerate  and  to  terminate  a  labor  which  really  had  not  com- 
menced, and  which,  without  their  interference,  would  not  have  occurred  before 
the  ordinary  period. 

This  error  may  be  avoided  by  attending  to  the  fact,  that  the  discharge  was  not 
preceded  by  pain,  and  that  no  modification  of  the  cervix  exists,  which  could 
excite  a  suspicion  of  an  imminent  miscarriage;  that  the  amount  of  water  dis- 
charged is  frecjuently  very  great  for  the  stage  of  the  pregnancy,  and  the  quantity 
which  the  amniotic  bag  is  generally  capable  of  containing  at  that  period ;  finally, 
that,  notwithstanding  so  considerable  a  flow  of  liquid,  the  size  of  the  uterus,  its 
consistency  and  elasticity,  are  such  as  it  generally  presents  at  that  period.  These 
remarks  will  at  least  be  sufficient  to  excite  a  doubt  as  to  the  true  source  of  the 
waters;  and  from  the  moment  that  there  is  a  doubt,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  prevent  and  not  to  hasten  abortion. 

These  fluids,  although  having  no  relation  in  their  seat  to  the  liquor  amnii, 
have,  however,  been  called  the  false  waters,  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
which  escape  afler  the  membranes  are  ruptured  in  labor. 

Various  opinions  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  nature  and  seat  of  these  false 
waters:  thus,  certain  accoucheurs  have  supposed  that  they  were  contained  be- 
tween the  chorion  and  the  amnion,  and  that  their  escape  is  due  to  a  laceration  of 
the  chorion ;  others,  that  they  are  owing  to  the  rupture  of  an  hydatid,  lodged 
either  in  the  cavity  or  the  neck  of  the  uterus  (Boehmer,  Roederer).  Again, 
Baudelocque  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  resulted  from  the  transudation  of  the 
liquor  amnii  through  the  membranes.  Some  others  explain  it  by  invoking 
an  (edematous  condition  and  an  infiltration  of  the  ut^ine  cellular  tissue ;  and 
lastly,  Mauriceau,  Camper,  and  M.  Capuron,  have  supposed  that  these  waters 
proceed  from  the  interior  of  the  amnion;  for,  in  certain  cases,  they  say,  the 
membranes  may  yield  at  a  point  quite  distant  from  the  neck,  and  the  super- 
abundance of  this  fluid  will  then  gradually  drain  away,  though  still  an  abortion 
may  not  occur.  But  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  refute  all  these  opinions  by  recalling 
the  fact  of  the  frequency  and  abundance  of  the  discharges,  which  often  come 
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away  in  large  quantities :  and  as  regards  the  opinion  of  Mauricean,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  hypothesis;  for  no  one  has  ever  yet  remarked  that  the 
'^  waters'' at  term  were  less  copious  than  usual  in  those  women  who  had  lost 
the  false  waters  several  times  during  pregnancy;  and,  besides,  the  most  careful 
examination  of  the  membranes  after  delivery  has  never  shown  marks  of  lacera- 
tion in  any  case. 

It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  fluid  which  thus  escapes  in  the  course  of 
gestation,  sometimes  a  few  days  only  before  term,  had  accumulated  between  the 
internal  uterine  surface  and  some  portion  of  the  membranes  (variable  in  extent) 
that  were  detached.  This  is  the  view  advocated  by  Naegele,  and  it  has  been 
lately  reproduced  by  one  of  his  pupils  in  a  thesis  sustained  at  Heidelberg,  from 
which  I  have  derived  most  of  these  details.  That  is  to  say,  the  fluid  secreted 
by  the  internal  surface  of  the  organ  gradually  detaches  the  membranes, 
thereby  forming  a  pouch  for  itself  until  its  constantly-increasing  quantity  suc- 
ceeds in  separating  them  as  far  as  the  neck,  when  an  irruption  of  the  liquid 
takes  place. 

Now,  if  we  admit  with  Professor  Burdach,  that  an  exhalation  takes  place 
from  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  which,  by  transuding  through  the  mem- 
branes, reaches  the  amniotic  cavity,  and  thereby  contributes  to  the  nutrition  of 
the  foetus  during  the  greater  part  of  the  intra-uterine  life,  it  would  be  easy  to 
explain  this  abnormal  accumulation  of  fluids,  either  by  an  excess  of  secretion 
or  an  arrest  of  transudation.  It  may  also  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
secretion  continues  beyond  the  ordinary  term,  and  the  liquid  is  obliged  to  create 
a  cavity  or  a  kind  of  reservoir  for  itself  by  detaching  the  membranes  to  a  cer- 
tain extent. 

Grenerally  speaking,  this  is  not  a  serious  afiection ;  nevertheless,  if  frequently 
repeated,  it  might  bring  on  premature  contractions. 

The  treatment  is  very  simple.  The  patient  must  maintain  the  most  perfect 
rest,  avoiding  all  moral  and  physical  excitement  during  the  flow,  and  for  seven 
or  eight  days  after  it  has  ceased.  Should  it  be  followed  by  slight  contractions, 
enemata,  containing  laudanum,  would  arrest  them;  and  if  the  discharge  is  ac- 
companied by  any  evidences  of  general  or  local  plethora,  these  symptoms  must 
be  promptly  met  by  the  appropriate  measures. 

ARTICLE   V. 
lesions  of  locomotion. 

§  1.  Relaxation  op  the  Pelvic  Articulations. 

1  ne  question  has  long  been  agitated  whether  the  ligaments  which  unite  the 

Dones  ot  the  pelvis  are  e\er  soflened,  and  whether  the  articulations  are  movable. 

Ambrose  Pare  himself,  that  great  surgical  luminary,  did  not  adopt  the  opinion 

of  Hippocrates  until  after  Severin  Pineau  made  a  dissection,  in  15G9,  of  a  woman 

recently  delivered,  in  his  presence.     But,  at  the  present  day,  this  question  is 

determined  by  a  very  great  number  of  cases,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted 

Ibtt  a  ramollujsement  of  the  symphyses  actually  occurs  in  most  femaJes  duriuir 
gestation.  ° 
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This  softening  may  be  and  generally  is  slight;  though  it  may  be  carried  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  to  admit  of  considerable  separation  between  the  articular  snr- 
feees,  constituting  then  a  true  pathological  alteration.  Hunter,  Morgagni,  and 
some  others,  cite  instances  where  the  relaxation  was  such  that  the  pubes  could 
be  drawn  more  than  an  inch  apart. 

With  our  present  knowledge  on  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the 
cause  of  this  softening;  for,  when  triflings  it  generally  escapes  the  notice  both 
of  the  woman  and  her  physician ;  but,  if  well  marked,  a  separation  of  the  bones 
takes  place  as  just  stated. 

Authors  do  not  agree  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  separation  is  produced ; 
iince,  according  to  some,  the  cartilages  are  softened  and  thickened  by  the  liquids 
that  penetrate  them,  acting  like  a  piece  of  prepared  sponge  placed  between  two 
bones  to  absorb  the  effused  fluids ;  whilst  others  imagine  them  to  resemble  the 
loots  of  the  ivy,  which  insinuate  themselves  into  the  little  crevices  between  the 
stones  of  a  wall,  and  finally  overturn  it.  Louis  thinks  they  act  more  like  dry 
and  porous  wooden  wedges  placed  in  the  fissures  of  a  rock,  which,  by  imbibing 
moisture,  swell  up  and  ultimately  split  the  rock,— or  like  polypi  in  the  nasal 
fossse  and  frontal  or  maxillary  sinuses. 

M.  Lenoir  supposes  that  a  slight  degree  of  this  relaxation  is  due  simply  to 
serous  infiltration  of  the  pelvic  ligaments  resulting  from  the  pregnant  condition ; 
the  articular  surfaces  are,  therefore,  not  separated,  though  separation  is  possible 
under  the  influence  of  actions  tending  to  produce  it.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages,  he  adds  to  this  softening  a  hypersecretion  of  synovia,  which  distends  the 
articular  cavities,  and  separates  the  bones  that  constitute  them.  Mobility,  in 
these  cases,  is  great,  and  if  the  joints  be  opened  in  the  dead  body,  a  viscid  fluid 
is  discharged  abundantly,  as  was  once  observed  by  Morgagni. 

These  relaxations  are  announced  by  pain  in  the  parts  corresponding  to  the 
symphyses,  which  pain  is  particularly  excited  by  any  motions  of  the  inferior 
extremities,  such  as  walking,  standing,  and,  also  by  pressure  on  the  joints. 
When  standing,  the  patient  is  conscious  of  the  motion  of  the  sacrum  between 
the  iliac  bones ;  she  feels  as  if  she  were  about  to  sink  down,  that  her  trunk  was 
going  to  fall  between  the  thighs,  and  progression  becomes  more  and  more  pain- 
ful, difficult,  and  at  last  impossible,  without  extraneous  support.  Not  unfre- 
quently  the  mobility  may  then  be  detected  by  a  crepitation  or  sensible  rustling, 
if  the  inferior  extremities  or  bones  of  the  pelvis  be  forcibly  moved. 

This  relaxation  may,  acccording  to  Baudelocque,  oppose  the  spontaneous  ter- 
mination of  the  labor,  by  destroying  the  point  d*  appui  which  the  abdominal 
muscles  derive  from  the  bones  of  the  pelvis;  and  perhaps,  also,  the  distress 
produced  by  the  engagement  of  the  head,  forces  the  woman  to  restrain  the  pains 
as  much  as  possible;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  observations  of 
Desormeaux,  Smellie,  &c.,  we  learn  that  this  circumstance,  so  far  from  being  a 
cause  of  dystocia,  has  actually  permitted  a  spontaneous  delivery  in  some  cases 
where  the  disproportion  between  the  size  of  the  head  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
pelvis  would  have  otherwise  rendered  it  impossible. 

A  cessation  of  these  pains,  and  a  perfect  consolidation  may  not  take  place 
under  three,  six,  or  eight  months,  or  even  years  after  the  accouchement;  some 
facts  even  prove  that  the  relaxation  of  the  symphyses  may  last  throughout  life, 
notwithstanding  the  most  prudent  measures  are  duly  resorted  to. 
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Again,  iuflammation,  suppuration,  and  destruction  of  the  cartilages,  and  caries 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  bones,  together  with  all  the  general  symptoms  that  accom- 
pany them,  may  result  therefrom ;  however,  anchylosis  may  still  take  place, 
notwithstanding  the  alteration  of  the  bony  structure. 

When  a  relaxation  in  the  symphyses  is  detected,  the  woman  must  be  directed 
to  observe  the  most  absolute  rest,  and  any  inflammatory  symptoms  should  be  met 
by  the  appropriate  means ;  in  their  absence,  we  may  apply  gentle  pressure  around 
the  pelvis,  and  make  use  of  some  topical  applications,  general  and  local  tonics, 
and  astringent  and  resolvent  lotions.  After  the  total  disappearance  of  the 
lochia,  Desormeaux  highly  extols  the  employment  of  douches,  sea-bathing,  a 
good  diet  of  nutritive  articles,  the  Spa  and  Seltzer  waters,  wearing  flannel  next 
to  the  skin,  and  dry  frictions.  We  cannot  recommend  too  highly  the  use,  in 
these  cases,  of  the  steel  girdle  of  M.  Martin,  which,  when  tightly  drawn  around 
the  pelvis,  immediately  restores  a  portion  of  its  normal  solidity,  and  facilitates 
the  cure  wonderfully. 

These  measures  should  be  continued  for  a  long  time,  and  even  when  convales- 
cence is  fully  established,  the  greatest  possible  care  must  be  exercised  in  rising, 
walking,  &c. 

§  2^Inflammation  of  the  Pelvic  Articulations. 

Inflammation  of  the  pelvic  articulations,  which  is  sometimes  observed  after 
labor,  may  also  occur,  though  more  rarely,  during  pregnancy.  Drs.  Hiller, 
Monod,  Danyau,  and  Professor  Hayn,  of  Koenigsberg,  have  mentioned  instances 
of  it. 

The  disease  generally  begins  without  appreciable  cause,  with  sudden,  acute, 
sometimes  lancinating,  though  usually  heavy  pain,  in  one  or  several  of  the  pelvic 
articulations.  The  pain  is  increased  by  pressure,  standing,  and  especially  by 
attempts  at  walking,  which  is  sometimes  altogether  impossible. 

These  articular  pains  are  sometimes  attended  by  a  febrile  movement,  which  is 
sometimes  severe,  though  generally  quite  moderate.  In  some  cases,  indeed^ 
there  is  almost  no  general  reaction. 

The  inflammation,  when  moderate,  usually  yields  promptly  to  proper  treat- 
ment; the  cure  is  almost  perfect  after  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  and  the  delivery 
and  lying-in  seem  to  experience  no  unfavorable  efiect  from  it.  In  some  cases, 
however,  whether  in  consequence  of  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  or  be- 
cause the  proper  means  were  not  employed  with  sufficient  energy,  the  disease 
has  ended  in  suppuration,  and  in  two  instances  proved  fatal.  In  these  cases, 
the  articular  surfaces  were  found  denuded  of  cartilage.  MM.  Hiller  and  Monod 
mention  two  cases  which  proved  fatal  in  this  manner. 

If  the  pains  are  very  acute,  and  the  general  reaction  decided,  general  and 
local  bleeding  may  be  employed  at  the  outset.  But  when  there  is  no  fever,  and 
the  local  symptoms  are  moderate,  we  may  be  content  with  resolvent  applications, 
restricted  diet,  and  absolute  repose  in  the  horizontal  posture.  Narcotics  may  be 
added  to  the  resolvent  applications,  if  the  pains  are  too  severe. 

§  3.  The  Disposition  to  Falling. 

Among  the  most  common  causes  of  falling,  may  be  reckoned  prominence  of 
the  abdomen,  which  prevents  the  woman  fxom  seeing  obstacles  that  might  make 
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ber  stumble,  the  unequal  division  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  rapid  increase 
of  this  weight,  and  the  posture  which  females  are  obliged  to  maintain,  so  as  to 
preserve  their  equilibrium.  It  is  evident  that  the  influence  of  these  predispo- 
Bitions  can  only  be  obviated  by  great  attention  and  prudence. 

ARTICLE   VI. 
lesions  op  innervation. 

§  1.  Sensorial,  Affective,  and  Intellectual  Faculties. 

Those  physicians  who  may  be  willing  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  analogy  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  establish  between  the  sympathetic  disorders  of  pregnancy, 
and  those  observed  in  young  girls  suffering  from  difhcult  or  irregular  menstrua- 
tion, will  readily  understand  the  functional  aberrations  of  the  intellectual  and 
sensorial  faculties  so  often  observed  in  pregnant  women.  Like  the  dysmcnor- 
rhoea  which  so  often  produces  chlorosis,  pregnancy  predisposes  to  the  depravation 
of  taste,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken ;  to  disordered  vision,  and  even  to  com- 
plete amaurosis,  one  case  of  which  is  mentioned  by  M.  Imbert,  and  another  was 
witnessed  by  myself  during  my  term  of  service  at  the  Obstetrical  Clinic  of  the 
Faculty;  also,  to  more  or  less  complete  deafness,  of  which  I  have  observed 
several  instances.  Most  of  these  disorders  usually  disappear  a  short  time  after, 
and  sometimes  even  before,  delivery,  nor  do  they  indicate  a  special  treatment.  I 
have,  however,  had  a  young  female  under  my  charge,  whose  deafness  resisted  the 
most  energetic  measures. 

The  pre-existing  alterations  of  certain  organs  of  the  senses  are  sometimes  very 
happily  modified  by  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy.  A  young  woman,  whose  im- 
perfect vision  had  obliged  her  to  use  spectacles  from  childhood,  found  her  sight 
80  much  improved  immediately  after  the  beginning  of  pregnancy  as  no  longer  to 
have  need  of  glasses.     (Obs.  de  Salmat,  Cent.  Ill,  Obs.  27.) 

The  same,  nearly,  is  the  case  with  the  disorders  sometimes  observed  of  the 
affective  and  intellectual  faculties.  I  knew  a  young  lady  pregnant  for  the  first 
time,  whose  former  love  for  her  husband  was  replaced  by  an  antipathy  which  she 
was  barely  able  to  overcome.  Another  young  woman,  when  five  months  gone, 
was  suddenly  seized  with  such  an  aversion  for  her  apartment,  that  afler  many 
fruitless  efforts,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  force  of  her  reason,  she  had  to  be 
left  in  the  country  for  the  remainder  of  her  pregnancy. 

I  shall  pass  over  those  intellectual  disorders  known  as  puerperal  mania.  The 
strange  and  sometimes  criminal  actions  of  which  they  appear  to  have  been  the 
cause,  belong  much  more  properly  to  legal  medicine ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  men- 
tioning a  peculiar  tendency  to  sadness,  which  is  mentioned  by  Burns,  and  of 
which  I  have  observed  two  cases.  Certain  individuals,  who  are  usually  of  a  gay 
disposition,  suddenly  become  sad  and  morose ;  refuse  all  the  enjoyments  tendered 
to  them,  and  entertain  the  belief  that  they  will  not  survive  their  labor,  with  a 
tenacity  that  nothing  can  overcome.  A  young  American  lady,  recommended  to 
my  care  by  M.  Rayer,  exhibited  a  profound  melancholy  for  the  last  six  weeks  of 
her  pregnancy.  Although  surrounded  by  her  family,  she  declined  all  the  plea- 
sures of  the  capital.     She  wept  unceasingly  over  her  inevitable  end,  which  was 
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80  near  at  band,  and  was  constantly  expressing  her  distress  at  being  obliged  to 
leave  all  whom  she  loved.  She  had  a  happy  labor,  and  from  the  next  day  her 
usual  gaiety  was  resumed. 

§  2.  Vertigo,  Giddiness,  Syncope. 

These  disorders  may  be  due  to  great  nervous  susceptibility  increased  by  chlo- 
rosis, or,  what  is  still  rarer,  to  plethora.  In  the  latter  case,  venesection  is  the 
best  remedy.  But  frequently,  the  general  signs  of  plethora  are  wholly  wanting : 
thus  some  delicate,  nervous  women  are  subject  to  faintings,  from  the  most  trifling 
cause,  when  they  are  pregnant;  any  strong  moral  impulses,  such  as  joy,  or  anger, 
and  sometimes  even  an  odor  that  is  a  little  too  penetrating,  or  the  sight  of  an 
unpleasant  object  or  person,  may  give  rise  to  this  condition.  Gardien  relates  an 
instance,  where  the  simple  movements  of  a  child  produced  swoonings ;  and  I 
have  attended  a  lady  who  fainted  three  or  four  times  a  week,  during  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  months  of  her  gestation,  without  any  satisfactory  cause  being 
discovered  for  it. 

Ordinarily,  the  syncope  attacks  the  woman  when  standing,  and  she  at  once 
experiences  a  ringing  in  her  ears,  vertigo,  dimness  of  vision,  weakness  in  the 
knees,  and  she  has  scarcely  time  to  sit  down,  before  she  iaints  away.  Some 
females,  however,  are  warned  of  the  attack  by  the  occurrence  of  yawnings,  and  a 
sensation  of  heat  in  the  precordial  region ;  soon  after,  the  extremities  become 
cold,  the  face  grows  pallid,  and  is  covered  with  a  cold  sweat ;  the  senses  and  in- 
tellectual faculties  are  almost  lost,  the  pulse  and  respiration  have  nearly  ceased, 
though  a  total  loss  of  the  intelligence  and  sensibility  is  very  rare.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  never  seen  any  woman  in  this  latter  state,  since  nearly  all  those 
whom  I  have  carefully  questioned  on  the  subject  have  stated  that  they  had  a 
confused  idea  of  what  was  passing  around  them ;  and  therefore,  if  there  really 
be  any  instances  of  a  complete  abolition  of  the  faculties,  they  certainly  are  not 
so  frequent  as  the  authors  would  have  us  believe. 

While  the  syncope  lasts,  we  should  employ  the  ordinary  means,  such  as  am- 
monia, vinegar,  cold  water,  &c.,  &c.  The  tonics  combined  with  antispasmodics 
have  been  recommended  for  its  prevention :  for  instance,  Van  Swieten  highly 
extols  the  use  of  orange-peel  with  canella,  or  lemon-rind  and  canella,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  or  three  drachms  to  three  pounds  of  sherry  wine,  of  which  three 
or  four  tablespoonsful  are  to  be  taken  daily.  Chambon  has  employed  an  infusion 
of  peach  blossoms  with  success. 

The  attacks  of  fainting,  though  generally  short,  are  9ometimes  quite  pro- 
longed. In  the  latter  case,  they  are  frequently  accompanied  or  followed  by  some 
hysterical  symptoms,  as  sense  of  oppression,  hypogastric  pain,  constriction  of  the 
fauces,  and  sometimes  true  hysterical  convulsions.  In  the  case  of  a  young  lady, 
a  patient  of  M.  Rayer's,  these  symptoms  occurred  almost  every  evening  afler 
dinner,  during  the  last  three  months  of  her  pregnancy.  They  had  no  serious 
consequence,  unless  a  threatening  of  premature  labor  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighth  month  be  so  regarded,  which,  however,  yielded  to  a  small  bleeding  and 
opiate  injections. 
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§  3.  Pruritus  op  the  Vulva.    Itching  op  the  Skin. 

Before  closing  this  article,  we  wish  to  say  one  word  about  a  very  singular  affec- 
tion: I  allude  to  the  excessive  itching  which  manifests  itself  in  the  early  periods 
of  pregnancy,  and  is  located  in  the  external  genital  organs.  This  annoyance  was 
so  insupportable  in  a  young  married  lady  under  my  care^  that  she  could  not 
refrain  from  continual  scratching,  and  the  general  irritation  resulting  therefrom 
almost  threw  her  into  convulsions. 

In  another  instance,  a  young  girl,  who  wished  to  conceal  her  pregnancy,  was 
so  tormented  by  this  disease,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  hide  her  dis- 
tress from  the  observation  of  her  family;  and  when  I  examined  her,  I  found  the 
internal  face  of  the  labia  externa,  and  the  nymphae,  both  swollen  and  inflamed 
from  the  constant  scratching ;  the  nympha  on  the  right  side  had  been  so  long, 
and  80  strongly  dragged  upon,  that  it  had  acquired  twice  the  usual  length  at 
least.  Generally  speaking,  the  use  of  frequent  bathing,  and  of  the  vegeto-mineral 
lotions  applied  five  or  six  times  a  day,  will  calm  the  itchings ;  and  as  it  is  often 
greatly  aggravated  by  walking,  perfect  rest  is  of  course  indicated.  Some  advan- 
tage is  often  to  be  derived  from  a  fine  compress  dipped  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds, 
and  then  placed  in  the  vulvar  fissure ;  or  still  better,  if  the  compress  be  soaked 
in  lead  water. 

Dewees  states  that  he  examined  a  young  lady  who  complained  of  this  exces- 
sive itching  in  the  genital  parts,  and  he  found  the  internal  face  of  the  vulva,  as 
also  the  inferior  part  of  the  vagina,  covered  by  numerous  aphthae ;  and  that  the 
application  of  a  strong  solution  of  borax,  four  or  five  times  a  day,  caused  them 
all  to  disappear  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Dr.  Meigs  has  always  found  the  following  preparation  useful : — 

^    Borax,     .......      5ij* 

Salph.  of  morphia,     .....  gr.  ivss. 

Dist.  rose  water,  .....      f  Jviii. 

Apply  three  times  a  day  to  the  affected  parts,  by  means  of  a  sponge  or  piece 
of  linen,  taking  care  to  wash  the  parts  beforehand  with  soap  and  water,  and  to 
dry  them  well  afterwards.  The  following  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  may 
also  be  used  with  advantage  :  Add  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  corrosive  sublimate 
to  four  fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  of  this  solution  let  the  patient  add  a 
dessert-spoonful  to  a  pint  of  very  warm  water,  and  use  for  injections  and  lotions. 
Hot  water  alone  will  answer  in  many  cases.     (Trousseau  and  Pidoux.) 

These  itchings  are  not,  however,  always  confined  to  the  genital  parts.  M. 
Maslieurat-Lagemart  has  published  a  remarkable  case  of  a  lady,  who,  in  eight 
successive  pregnancies,  was  afflicted  with  itchings  so  violent  as  to  produce  pre- 
mature labors.  On  four  occasions,  they  began  in  the  sixth  month,  twice  at  eight 
months  and  a  half,  and  twice  in  the  seventh  month.  They  appeared  almost  in- 
stantly over  the  entire  cutaneous  surface ;  the  legs,  thighs,  genital  parts,  the 
whole  trunk,  the  neck,  face,  scalp,  were  all  afiected ;  nothing  escaped  but  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  and  even  they  were  invaded  at  a  later  period.  So  severe 
were  they,  that  the  violent  rubbings  of  'the  poor  sufferer  excoriated  the  skin. 
Hardly  was  she  delivered  when  they  vanished  entirely.  The  skin  retained  its 
natural  transparency,  color,  and  whiteness,  throughout.  Simple  and  alkaline 
20 
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bniliB,  mnmoDiacd  aud  ceinphorateil  frictiona  to  the  spine,  prepnrationa  of  opium, 
bismuth,  voleriau,  hyaHcyanjua,  bellnduDiia,  und  bleeding,  were  uil  empluyed  with- 
out advBiitBge. 

Throe  cases  of  goiieral  itching  which  1  have  had  occaaion  to  tre&t,  yieldod 
quite  promptly  to  alkaline  hatha.  (Five  ouncee  of  carbonate  of  potaah  to  au  entire 
bath.) 


ARTICLE    VII. 

Beside  (he  numerous  functiotiBl  dieordera  just  studied,  some  pr^niOQt  n 
anffer,  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  puins  whose  intimate  cause  is  inipcr 
understood,  and  to  whii'h  llicy  soroetiraes  call  the  attention  of  the  phy 
*8ome  of  these  pains  up]ieur  to  be  seated  in  the  abdominal  parietes.  the  lai 
region,  the  groins,  aud  the  internal  ^lurt  of  the  thighs;  others,  a^aiu,  appE 
sfiect  more  eapeeiully  tlie  walls  of  the  uterus,  or  the  auticsea  of  that  organ. 

g    1.    AbIXI.MI.NAL,  LlMBAK,  AND   IlfOUlNAL  FAiNt>. 

These  pains,  which  are  sometimes  lioufined  to  a  (|uit«  limiled  apace  uf  t 
abdominal  parietes,  do  not  oflen  appear  before  the  latter  months  of  ^eatatit 
and  aeem  to  ruault  from  the  eitrunie  diatensiou  of  thi:  walla  uf  the  Hbdomen. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  most  generally  received  opinion.  They  are  frrajuently  felt 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  near  the  upper  iuaertiuus  of  the  abdumind 
muscles,  or,  less  often,  in  the  inguinal  folds  near  their  inferior  attach nt en t«. 
The  pams  are  much  increased  by  motion,  the  leu.<jt  pressure,  and  sotnctimes, 
also,  by  the  movements  of  the  child,  if  violent.  Aa  already  stated,  they  arc 
generally  limited  in  extent,  sometimea  not  affecting  a  apace  larger  than  a  silver 
dollar,  the  parts  surrounding  being  entirely  free  from  pain.  Baths,  aud  oiut- 
ments  cont4Uoing  opium  or  belladonna,  appear  to  me  the  only  remediua  to  be 
used  against  them,  though  they  usually  persist  in  spite  of  treatment  until  after 
delivery.  I  have  never  discovered  the  advantage  usually  attributed  to  bleeding 
from  the  arm  in  these  cafes. 

Since  lulubar  and  inguinal  pains,  occurring  in  the  first  half  of  gestation,  utay 
be  the  preludes  of  an  abortion  near  at  hand,  they  claim  special  attention,  and 
will  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter.  At  this  early  period  they  are  almuat 
uoiformly  the  sympathetic  expression  of  uterine  disorder,  itself  due  to  a  luc»l 
congestion,  though  perhaps  still  ofteucr  to  a  special  irritability  of  tliu  winub. 
They  then  resemble  precisely  the  lumbar  and  inguinal  pains  which  are  au  att«a 
experienced  by  young  girls  affected  with  dysmenDrrhu»  or  amenorrhiEa,  and  are 
effectually  overcome  by  opiates,  small  revulsive  bleudiogs,  and  Bom«tImeti,  also, 
in  very  nervous  women  by  warm  bathing.  If,  aa  ia  often  the  OMe,  the  pains 
eeeu  to  be  iuereused  by  sexual  intercourse.  (}»  long  a  w&lit,  or  riding  in  a 
t»rriage,  it  were  usclese  to  say.  that  abstiueuce  from  aJI  these  cvtUMi  and  repose 
in  the  horisontol  posture,  are  the  first  iudioationa  to  he  fulfilled. 

These  pains  most  commonly  appear  tonord  the  end  of  ptegSkncy,  but  their 
cause,  that  especially  of  tl)e  lumbar  paiita.  is  very  ubainuv.  Dragging  upon  the 
hroad  ligamenls,  compreasiun  of  the  lumbar  nervos,  estrvmc  dislenaiou  uf  the 
uterus,  and  eugurgemeut  of  the  pelviu  aud  uterine  vettiela,  ban  been  suvotesively 
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adduced  in  explanation ;  but  though  the  relief  obtained  from  bleeding,  in  some 
oases,  would  seem  to  show  that  they  might  sometimes  be  caused  by  local  plethora, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  influence  as  is  attributed  to  the  other  causes 
mentioned. 

The  inguinal  pains  have  generally  been  referred  to  traction  upon  the  round 
Hgaments.     I  do  not  say  that  this  traction  may  not  produce  them,  but  I  am  con- 
'         vinced,  that  toward  the  end  of  pregnancy,  they  are  oftener  due  to  the  pressure 
^j       of  the  uterus  upon  that  region,  in  the  vertical  as  well  as  in  the 'sitting  posture. 
•f       They  generally  disappear,  indeed,  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  the  best  means 
'^^i      of  relieving  the  patients  is  to  support  the  abdomen,  and  at  the  same  time  raise 
■j^      ^     it  a  little  by  means  of  a  well-made  corset,  or  of  a  large  abdominal  belt,  the  cen- 
^  ^  \^  .gtnl  portion  of  which  embraces  the  sub-umbilical  region,  and  whose  two  ends  are 
'^:\ '    -     attached  to  the  back  part  of  the  corset. 
''  7  The  pains  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  thighs,  the  numbness  and  cramps  of 

both  legs,  though  more  commonly  of  one  only,  are  usually  attributed  to  pressure 
of  the  head  on  the  sacral  nerves.  But,  as  Tyler  Smith  remarks,  since  they 
mostly  occur  at  night,  when  the  women  are  in  the  horizontal  posture,  or  whilst 
they  are  sitting,  in  both  which  positions  the  pressure  should  be  much  less  than 
whilst  standing,  it  seems  very  probable  that  compression  of  the  nerves  is  not  the 
cause.  Perhaps  we  may  accept  the  idea  of  the  English  accoucheujr,  that,  like  the 
#  oorresponding  affections  in  cholera,  they  are  connected  with  some  irritation  or 

.,      difficulty  of  the  large  intestine,  or  with  a  morbid  condition  of  the  uterus.     It 
*"  would  not  be  the  only  instance  of  visceral  irritation  producing  spasmodic  contrac- 

tion of  the  muscles  of  animal  life  by  reflex  action. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of 

*     the  cramp  is  to  keep  the  bowels  free,  and  allay  the  irritability  of  the  womb  as 

V     much  as  possible  by  baths,  opiates,  &c.     The  surest  means  of  counteracting  it  is 

-*     to  contract  voluntarily,  the  very  moment  it  appears,  the  antagonistic  muscle  of 

the  affected  one ;  thus,  the  thigh  should  be  strongly  extended  when  the  flexor 

mnsclts  are  contracted,  and  the  foot  should  be  flexed  on  the  leg  when  the  cramp 

^.         affects  the  muscles  of  the  calf. 

The  lumbar  pains  may  sometimes  be  alleviated  by  baths  and  alcoholic  and 
aromatic  frictions  upon  the  spine,  besides  being  useful  by 'Encouraging  the 
patient.  We  have  already  stated  that  bleeding  from  the  arm  sometimes  relifves 
them  materially. 

§  2.  Uterine  Pains. 

1.  Beside  the  uterine  pains  which  sometimes  accompany  the  outset  of  a  disor- 
dered pregnancy,  also  beside  those  which  seem  to  herald  the  approach  of  labor  in 
the  latter  weeks  of  gestation,  females  experience,  at  variable  periods  and  inter- 
rals,  pains  which  are  sometimes  very  acute,  and  evidently  seated  in  the  walls  of 
the  uterus  itself.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  cause  and  nature  of  these 
pains;  for  though  they  may  be  attributed,  in  some  rare  instances,  to  partial  spasm 
of  the  muscles  of  the  uterus,  or  to  a  more  or  less  extensive  inflammation,  most 
frequently  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  discovered.  Sometimes  they  are  limited 
to  a  single  circumscribed  point,  whilst  at  others  they  affect  the  entire  womb.  In 
the  first  case  they  are  continuous;  in  the  second,  they  arc  irregularly  intermit- 
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tent,  and  their  recurrence,  or  rather  their  paroxysm,  appears  to  coincide  with  a 
motion  of  the  female,  pressure  upon  the  ahdomen,  an  attack  of  coughing,  or  sud- 
den movements  of  the  child.  At  the  same  time  the  uterine  tumor  may  almost 
always  be  felt  to  become  denser  and  harder:  in  short,  a  true  contraction  takes 
place,  which  continues  as  long  as  the  paroxysm  lasts.  If,  struck  with  this  con- 
dition of  the  body  of  the  womb,  an  examination  be  made  per  vaginam,  the 
cervix  will  be  found  unchanged,  having  undergone  no  alteration  which  could 
excite  solicitude  on  account  of  the  long-continued  previous  contractions. 
Usually,  there  is  very  slight  general  reaction,  and  little  or  no  fever. 

When  the  pain  is  both  circumscribed  and  moderate,  emollient  and  narcotic 
applications  may  be  found  sufficient;  but  when  more  severe,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  prescribe  the  most  absolute  repose,  injections  with  camphor  and  laudanum, 
births,  maniluvia,  and  even  bleeding  from  the  arm.  It  generally  yields  to  these 
measures  when  properly  employed,  though,  unfortunately,  it  returns  with  some 
individuals  very  frequently.  I  have,  at  this  moment,  a  young  lady  under  care, 
who  is  at  the  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  who  has  had  five  attacks 
within  three  months,  two  of  them  lasting  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  first  time 
she  was  bled;  but  as  her  general  condition  seemed  to  contra-indicate  a  repetition 
of  this  measure,  and  sblfwas  very  averse  to  bathing,  I  was  obliged  to  content 
myself  with  prescribing  rest  and  opiate  injections.  Now,  there  is  every  prospect 
of  her  reaching*  her  full  term. 

2.  The  sensibility  of  the  uterus  is  sometimes  singularly  increased  by  constant 
and  violent  motions  of  the  foetus.  Some  children,  indeed,  seem  endowed  with 
such  activity  that  they  are  hardly  ever  quiet,  and  their  continual  movement 
becomes  a  cause  of  irritation  to  the  womb,  which,  by  reacting  upon  the  whole 
economy,  may  produce  insomnia,  general  excitement,  and  nervous,  and  some- 
times even  convulsive  movements.  I  have  seen  two  instances  of  these  disordered 
motions  of  the  child ;  especially  was  it  marked  in  the  case  of  the  wife  of  one  of 
my  professional  brethren.  This  poor  lady  was  delivered  at  term,  notwithstand- 
ing she  had  been  almost  entirely  deprived  of  sleep  during  the  eighth  and  ninth 
months.  Burns  says,  that  patients  under  these  circumstances  are  delivered 
rather  before  the  ninth  month.  The  bleeding  and  opiates  which  he  recommends 
may  indeed  lescAn  the  irritability  of  the  uterus,  but  evidently  can  have  no  power 
to^iminihh  the  activity  of  the  motions  of  the  child,  which  is  the  first  cause  of 
tbe  uterine  pains.  ^ 

3.  Some  authors  state  that  metritis,  or  metro-peritonitis,  are  possible  during 
pregnancy,  but  they  are  so  rare  that  it  has  never  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  them. 
Besides,  they  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  the  same  category  as  all  the  acute  affec- 
tions which  may  arise  during  pregnancy;  and  though  the  usual  gravity  of  the 
prognosis  be  heightened  by  the  condition  of  the  female^  the  treatment  would  be 
the  same  as  after  delivery. 

1  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  endeavors  to  show,  in  a  very  interesting  memoir,  that  the  active  mo- 
tions of  the  child  amount  to  almost  nothing,  and  that  the  sensations  perceived  by  the 
mother  and  accoachear,  hitherto  attributed  to  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  child, 
result  simply  from  partial  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus.  Notwithstand- 
/  ing  the  seductite  character  of  the  reasons  adduced  by  Dr.  Smith,  we  hold  to  the  generally 
received  opinions,  though  entirely  disposed  to  think  that  the  views  of  the  English  accou- 
cheur may  be  applicable  to  the  exceptional  cases  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
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To  complete  the  pathology  of  pregnancy,  it  would  be  necessary  to  treat  of  con- 
vulsions, hemorrhage,  thrombus  of  the  vulva,  ruptures  of  the  uterus,  &c.  But 
as  these  accidents  or  complications  may  occur  during  pregnancy,  labor,  and  even 
after  delivery,  we  think  it  better,  in  order  to  avoid  repetitions,  to  defer  the  com- 
plete account  of  them  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  work,  in  which  the  reader  will 
be  enabled  to  study  all  the  phases  of  the  puerperal  condition. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF   DISPLACEMENTS   OF  THE  UTERUS   CONSIDERED    IN    REFERENCE   TO 
THE   ACCIDENTS  THET   MAT  CAUSE   DURING   PREGNANCY. 

ARTICLE    I.        • 

OP   PROLAPSUS    UTERI. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  studying  the  situation  of  the  uterus  at  the  different 
periods  of  gestation,  that  at  first  this  organ  sinks  lower  in  the  excavation,  and 
that  its  orifice  approaches  the  vulva.  Now  this  first  degree  of  depression  may  be 
considered  as  physiological,  but  it  cannot  pass  beyond  that  without  giving  rise  to 
some  accident  or  other.  Hence,  laying  aside  all  causes  foreign  to  pregnancy,  the 
uterus  descends  the  more  in  the  earlier  months  of  gestation  in  proportion  to  the 
larger  size  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  greater  relaxation  of  the  ligaments.  In  some 
women  it  rests  on  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  whilst  in  others,  the  neck,  or  even  the 
body  may  protrude  through  the  vulva  and  become  visible  externally. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  either  a  simple  descent  or  an  incomplete  or  complete 
prolapsus  may  occur  during  pregnancy,  as  well  as  in  the  non-plegnant  condition. 
The  complete  prolapsus,  that  in  which  the  entire  body  of  the  uterus  is  ext^nal 
to  the  genital  parts  and  hangs  between  the  thighs,  is  extremely  rare.  It  were 
wrong,  however,  to  deny  its  possibility,  since  this  is  proved  by  a  case  reported  by 
Vimmer. 

These  displacements  may  occur  either  slowly  or  suddenly,  though  the  female 
may  have  had  nothing  of  the  kind  previously;  sometimes,  however,  they  are  but 
the  continuation  or  exaggeration  of  a  pre-existing  prolapsus.  Although  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  uterus  generally  removes  the  incomplete  prolapsus 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  by  causing  the  organ  to  rise  above  the  superior 
strait,  the  displacement,  in  some  cases  where  the  pelvis  is  spacious,  may  continue, 
and  even  increase,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  gestation.  I  have,  quite 
recently,  had  under  care  at  the  Clinique,  a  very  remarkable  case  of  incomplete 
prolapsus,  in  which  the  entire  neck  of  the  uterus  projected  beyond  the  external 
parts,  the  whole  excavation  being  occupied  by  the  lower  part  of  the  body  dis- 
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tent,  and  their  recurrence,  or  rather  their  paroxysm,  appears  to  coincide  with  a 
motion  of  the  female,  pressure  upon  the  abdomen,  an  attack  of  coughing,  or  sud- 
den movements  of  the  child.  At  the  same  time  the  uterine  tumor  may  almost 
always  be  felt  to  become  denser  and  harder:  in  short,  a  true  contraction  takes 
place,  which  continues  as  long  as  the  paroxysm  lasts.  If,  struck  with  this  con- 
dition of  the  body  of  the  womb,  an  examination  be  made  ])er  vaginaniy  the 
cervix  will  be  found  unchanged,  having  undergone  no  alteration  which  could 
excite  solicitude  on  account  of  the  long-continued  previous  contractions. 
Usually,  there  is  very  slight  general  reaction,  and  little  or  no  fever. 

When  the  pain  is  both  circumscribed  and  moderate,  emollient  and  narcotic 
applications  may  be  found  sufficient;  but  when  mor^  severe,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  prescribe  the  most  absolute  repose,  injections  with  camphor  and  laudanum, 
baths,  maniluvia,  and  even  bleeding  from  the  arm.  It  generally  yields  to  these 
measures  when  properly  employed,  though,  unfortunately,  it  returns  with  some 
individuals  very  frequently.  I  have,  at  this  moment,  a  young  lady  under  care, 
who  is  at  the  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  who  has  had  five  attacks 
within  three  months,  two  of  them  lasting  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  first  time 
she  was  bled;  but  as  her  general  condition  seemed  to  contra-indicate  a  repetition 
of  this  measure,  and  sh«  was  very  averse  to  bathing,  I  was  obliged  to  content 
myself  with  prescribing  rest  and  opiate  injections.  Now,  there  is  every  prospect 
of  her  reaching  her  full  term. 

2.  The  sensibility  of  the  uterus  is  sometimes  singularly  increased  by  constant 
and  violent  motions  of  the  footus.  Some  children,  indeed,  seem  endowed  with 
such  activity  that  they  are  hardly  ever  quiet,  and  their  continual  movement 
becomes  a  cause  of  irritation  to  the  womb,  which,  by  reacting  upon  the  whole 
economy,  may  produce  insomnia,  general  excitement,  and  nervous,  and  some- 
times even  e^mvnlsivo  movements.  I  have  seen  two  instances  of  these  disordered 
motions  of  the  child ;  especially  was  it  marked  in  the  case  of  the  wife  of  one  of 
my  professional  brethren.  This  poor  lady  was  delivered  at  term,  notwithstand- 
ing she  had  been  almost  entirely  deprived  of  sleep  during  the  eighth  and  ninth 
months.  Burns  says,  that  patients  under  these  circumstances  are  delivered 
rather  before  the  ninth  month.  The  bleeding  and  opiates  which  he  recommends 
may  indeed  lessen  the  irritability  of  the  uterus,  but  evidently  can  have  no  power 
to  .diminihh  the  activity  of  the  motions  of  the  child,  which  is  the  first  cause  of 
tne  uterine  pains.  ^ 

3.  Some  authors  state  that  metritis,  or  metro-peritonitis,  are  possible  during 
pregnancy,  but  they  are  so  rare  that  it  has  never  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  them. 
Besides,  they  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  the  same  category  as  all  the  acute  affec- 
tions which  may  arise  during  pregnancy ;  and  though  the  usual  gravity  of  the 
prognosis  be  heightened  by  the  condition  of  the  female,  the  treatment  would  be 
the  same  as  after  delivery. 

*  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  endeavors  to  show,  in  a  venr  interesting  memoir,  that  the  active  mo- 
tions of  the  child  amount  to  almost  nothing,  and  that  the  sensations  perceived  by  the 
mother  and  accoucheur,  hitherto  attributed  to  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  child, 
reiult  simply  from  partial  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  seductive  character  of  the  reasons  adduced  by  Dr.  Smith,  we  hold  to  the  generally 
received  opinions,  though  entirely  disposed  to  think  that  the  views  of  the  English  accou- 
cheur may  be  applicable  to  the  exceptional  cases  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
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To  complete  the  pathology  of  pregnancy,  it  would  he  necessary  to  treat  of  con- 
vulsions, hemorrhage,  thromhus  of  the  vulva,  ruptures  of  the  uterus,  &c.  But 
as  these  accidents  or  complications  may  occur  during  pregnancy,  lahor,  and  even 
after  delivery,  we  think  it  hetter,  in  order  to  avoid  repetitions,  to  defer  the  com- 
plete account  of  them  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  work,  in  which  the  reader  will 
he  enabled  to  study  all  the  phases  of  the  puerperal  condition. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF   DISPLACEMENTS   OF   THE  UTERUS   CONSIDERED    IN    REFERENCE   TO 
THE   ACCIDENTS   THEY   MAT   CAUSE   DURING   PREGNANCY. 

ARTICLE     I. 
OP  PROLAPSUS    UTERI. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  studying  the  situation  of  the  uterus  at  the  different 
periods  of  gestation,  that  at  first  this  organ  sinks  lower  in  the  excavation,  and 
that  its  orifice  approaches  the  vulva.  Now  this  first  degree  of  depression  may  be 
considered  as  physiological,  but  it  cannot  pass  beyond  that  without  giving  rise  to 
some  accident  or  other.  Hence,  laying  aside  all  causes  foreign  to  pregnancy,  the 
uterus  descends  the  more  in  the  earlier  months  of  gestation  in  proportion  to  the 
larger  size  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  greater  relaxation  of  the  ligaments.  In  some 
women  it  rests  on  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  whilst  in  others,  the  neck,  or  even  the 
body  may  protrude  through  the  vulva  and  become  visible  externally. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  either  a  simple  descent  or  an  incomplete  or  complete 
prolapsus  may  occur  during  pregnancy,  as  well  as  in  the  non-pliegnant  condition. 
The  complete  prolapsus,  that  in  which  the  entire  body  of  the  uterus  is  extfrnal 
to  the  genital  parts  and  hangs  between  the  thighs,  is  extremely  rare.  It  were 
wrong,  however,  to  deny  its  possibility,  since  this  is  proved  by  a  case  reported  by 
Vimmer. 

These  displacements  may  occur  either  slowly  or  suddenly,  though  the  female 
may  have  had  nothing  of  the  kind  previously;  sometimes,  however,  they  are  but 
the  continuation  or  exaggeration  of  a  pre-existing  prolapsus.  Although  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  uterus  generally  removes  the  incomplete  prolapsus 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  by  causing  the  organ  to  rise  above  the  superior 
strait,  the  displacement,  in  some  cases  where  the  pelvis  is  spacious,  may  continue, 
and  even  increase,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  gestation.  I  have,  quite 
recently,  had  under  care  at  the  Clinique,  a  very  remarkable  case  of  incomplete 
prolapsus,  in  which  the  entire  neck  of  the  uterus  projected  beyond  the  external 
parts,  the  whole  excavation  being  occupied  by  the  lower  part  of  the  body  dia- 
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tended  by  the  foetal  head.     The  displacemeDt  continued  until  delivery  without 
any  serious  accident  supervening.*     It  had  existed  for  several  years. 

^  The  following  are  some  of  the  details  of  this  interesting  case :  Marie ,  aged  twenty- 
seven  jears,  entered  the  hospital,  October  18th,  1849.  She  was  then  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  month  of  her  pregnancy.  Four  years  previously,  she  became  pregnant  for  the 
first  time,  and  when  near  delivery,  she  both  felt  and  saw  a  small  red  tumor,  of  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  escape  through  the  vulva.  It  projected  but  slightly,  incommoded  the 
patient  but  little,  and  did  not  interfere  with  the  labor  at  all,  since  the  latter  was  accom- 
plished quite  rapidly.  After  her  confinement,  she  continued  to  feel  the  same  tumor,  less 
prominent,  indeed,  than  during  pregnancy,  projecting  and  disappearing  according  as  she 
was  quiet  or  took  long  fatiguing  walks.  Under  the  latter  circumstances  she  suffered  much 
from  sensations  of  dragging  in  the  groins  and  upper  part  of  the  thighs.  She  was  habitu- 
ally and  obstinately  constipated,  and  sometimes  had  great  difficulty  in  urinating. 

Two  years  ago,  the  same  person  became  pregnant  the  second  time,  and  during  the  first 
three  months  the  tumor  became  gradually  more  projecting,  and  hung  very  low, — so  low, 
she  says,  that  a  midwife,  after  having  returned  the  parts,  applied  a  pessary,  which  pro- 
duced discomfort,  and  was  retained  but  two  days.  Eight  days  after  the  introduction  of  the 
pessary,  she  miscarried,  at  about  three  months  and  a  half  to  four  months.  The  midwife 
who  attended  her  could  not  extract  the  placenta,  and,  two  days  afterwards,  a  physician 
endeavored  to  deliver  it,  first  with  the  hand,  and  afterwards  wifh  forceps,  but  could  obtain 
only  some  fragments. 

She  recovered  entirely;  the  tumor  remaining  within  whilst  quiet  in  her  chamber,  but 
appearing  externally  after  much  walking. 

Becoming  pregnant  for  the  third  time,  the  tumor  did  not  incommode  her  much  more 
than  usual  during  the  first  three  months,  but  after  the  fourth,  it  projected  much  more  from 
the  vulva,  and  towards  the  three  last  months  it  was  impossible  to  restore  it  for  several  days, 
even  after  observing  the  most  absolute  repose  in  bed.  At  present,  the  patient  being  eight 
months  and  a  half  gone,  the  following  may  be  observed : 

A  cylindrical  tumor,  two  inches  in  length,  projects  from  the  vulva;  it  is  five  inches  in 
circumference,  and  rather  larger  and  harder  at  its  lower  than  at  its  upper  extremity.  Its 
external  surface  is  marked  at  the  union  of  the  two  upper  thirds  with  the  lower  one  by  a 
whitish  circle,  dividing  two  surfaces  of  different  color  and  appearance.  The  superior  is  of 
a  rosy  hue  and  smooth,  being  only  the  internal  surface  of  the  vagina  inverted  from  above 
downw^ards,  which  thus  forms  the  external  surface  of  the  tumor.  The  inferior  portion  is 
of  a  deeper  red  color,  and  presents  wrinkles  or  folds,  directed  from  above  downwards,  and 
from  within  outwarck,  and  separated  on  the  median  line  by  apparently  longitudinal  fibres. 
These  folds  are  merely  the  arbor  vitas  of  the  neck  inverted  from  below  upwards,  so  that  the 
interi^^  surface  of  the  cavity  of  the  neck  has  become  a  part  of  the  external  surface  of  the 
tumor  to  the  extent  of  five-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  somewhat  swollen  lower  extremity  of 
this  tumor  presents  an  opening,  with  wrinkled  edges,  resembling  the  drawn  mouth  of  a 
purse,  and  into  which  the  finger  enters  with  ease.  This  is  the  cavity  of  the  neck,  forming 
a  canal  two  inches  and  three-quarters  in  length,  through  which  the  membranes  and  a  hard 
body,  recognized  as  the  head  of  the  fcetus,  may  be  felt.  The  internal  orifice  is  quite 
largely  dilated,  that  is,  nearly  to  the  size  of  a  one  franc  piece.  The  entire  head  is  dis- 
covered to  be  in  the  excavation,  and  altogether  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  by  which  it 
seems  to  be  arrested. 

If  it  be  attempted  to  enter  the  vagina,  at  the  same  time  traversing  the  circumference  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  tumor,  a  cul-de-sac  is  reached,  at  a  depth  of  from  two  inches  and 
three  quarters  to  three  inches  and  a  quarter  on  the  sides,  from  two  and  a  half  inches  to 
three  inches  and  a  quarter  behind,  and  from  only  two  to  two  and  a  half  in  front,  when  the 
examination  is  stopped  by  the  walls  of  the  urethra,  which  are  thickened  and  curved,  as  it 
were,  posteriorly. 

This  cul-de-sac  is  formed  by  the  vagina  turned  inside  out  from  above  downwards ;  and 
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In  some  cases  the  displacement  increases  considerably,  and  either  as  an  effect 
of  its  own  weight,  or  in  consequence  of  exertion  or  violent  exercise,  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  projects  beyond  the  vulva,  the  upper  part  of  the 
organ  being  still  within  the  pelvis. 

anj  effort  to  push  it  upwards  is  soon  arrested  by  the  foetal  head,  which  is  plunged  into  the 
excavation,  and  rests  upon  the  floor  of  the  pelvis. 

The  patient  suffers  from  obstinate  constipation,  and  sometimes  onlj  ft'om  difficult/  in 
passing  urine,  which  escapes  bj  jets. 

To  recapitulate,  we  find  :  1.  A  descent  of  the  womb,  which  seems  to  be  retained  in  the 
pelvis  only  by  the  floor  of  the  latter,  and  the  pubic  arch  and  symphysis,  against  which  it 
rests ;  the  rectum  and  urethra  are  also  compressed  ;  2.  Prolapsus  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
outside  of  the  vulva,  carrying  with  it  the  vagina,  which  covers  its  upper  part  like  the  in- 
verted finger  of  a  glove,  and  which  is  itself  inverted  from  below  upward  to  the  extent  of 
five-eighths  of  an  inch,  so  that  its  internal  surface  forms  the  external  surface  of  its  lower 
extremity ;  this  extremity  of  the  neck  forms  the  expanded  and  wrinkled  portion  of  the 
tumor ;  3.  Constipation  and  difficulty  in  urination  caused  by  pressure. 

The  tumor  increased  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  size,  from  the  20th  of  October 
to  the  3d  of  November ;  but  its  volume  was  much  greater  in  consequence  of  the  cedematous 
condition  of  the  prolapsed  parts. 

After  some  fruitless  efforts  to  reduce  the  prolapsus,  I  concluded  that  it  would  be  best  not 
to  try  any  further,  but  to  limit  treatment  to  evacuation  of  the  bowels  by  mild  laxatives, — the 
patient  being  unable  to  receive  enemata, — a  bath  every  two  or  three  days,  and  frequent 
lotions  and  injections.     Assisted  by  the  horizontal  posture,  these  measures  relieved  the  pa- 
tient of  her  sufferings  completely. 

At  noon  on  the  3d  of  November,  the  waters  came  away  without  pain,  after  efforts  at  defe- 
cation.    The  internal  orifice  of  the  cervix  was  of  the  size  of  a  one  franc  piece ;  the  neck  was 
rather  longer  than  before  the  3d,  and  rather  softer.    During  the  last  ten  days  the  patient 
felt  her  abdomen  become  harder  from  time  to  time,  but  without  experiencing  the  least  pain. 
From  noon  until  10  p.  m.  the  pains  were  very  weak  and  distant.     From  10  o'clock  to  3 
A.  M.  (of  the  4th),  they  became  greater,  more  powerful  and  frequent.     Finally,  the  labor 
terminated  at  3  a.  m.  the  4th  of  November,  after  a  labor  of  fifteen  hours,  if  the  time  be 
reckoned  from  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  and  discharge  of  the  waters,  and  only  of  five 
honrs,  if  counted  from  10  p.  m.,  at  which  time  th^re  was  no  change  in  either  the  length  or 
dilatation  of  the  neck,  though  then  it  was  that  the  pains  became  well  marked  and  regular. 
The  following  are  the  principal  phenomena  which  accompanied  the  expulsion  of  the 
foetus  :    At  the  commencement  of  labor,  the  neck  remained  external  precisely  as  before, 
and  when  the  head  came  to  be  expelled,  it  dilated  visibly,  and  was  the  last  obstacle  which 
this  part  had  to  overcome.     No  resistance  was  offered  by  the  vulva,  which  was  traversed 
before  the  external  orifice  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 

The  child,  which  was  a  male,  was  bom  alive.    Its  weight  and  dimensions  were  as 
follows : 

Weight,  ......  5}  lbs.  (Troy). 

Total  length,  .  .       1  fL  6  inches. 

From  the  crown  to  the  umbilicus,  .  .  0  ft  9      *' 

From  the  umbilicus  to  the  heel,      .  .  .       0  ft.  9      ** 

Occipito-frontal  diameter,  ^  .  .  0  ft.  4  inches. 

Occipito-mental       "  .  .  .  .  .     0  ft.  5       *' 

Bi-parietal  "  .  .  .  0  ft.  3f    " 

Sub-occipito-bregmatic  diameter,     .  .  .  .     0  ft.  3}    ** 

The  day  following  the  labor,  the  cervix  projected  to  the  same  extent  outside  the  vulva, 
and  the  parts  were  rather  more  flaccid ;  the  engorgement  being  dissipated,  the  neck  was 
returned  within  the  vagina ;  the  patient  continued  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  a  month 
after  left  the  Clinique  without  the  neck  having  appeared  at  the  vulvar  opening. 
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The  disorders  resulting  from  this  displacement  vary  in  intensity  according  to 
its  extent  and  the  stage  of  pregnancy  at  which  it  occurs.  When  the  pelvis  is 
too  spacious,  the  excess  of  size  affecting  chiefly  the  excavation,  whilst  the  straits 
preserve  their  normal  dimensions,  the  uterus  may  remain  much  longer  in  the 
lesser  pelvis  than  is  usual  in  well-formed  women.  It  then  incommodes  the 
neighboring  parts,  pressing  upon  and  irritating  the  rectum  and  the  bladder ;  the 
patient  suffers  from  a  feeling  of  weight  at  the  anus,  and  painful  tractions  in  the 
groins,  lumbar  regions,  and  umbilicus.  A  more  or  less  abundant  and  foetid  dis- 
charge also  comes  on ;  the  woman  can  neither  stand  nor  walk  without  suffering, 
and  she  falls  gradually  into  a  state  of  marasmus. 

When  the  gestation  is  more  advanced,  and  the  womb  increased  in  size,  or  even 
if  less  voluminous,  but  more  depressed,  the  symptoms,  such  bs  complete  reten- 
tion of  the  urine,  very  obstinate  constipation,  &c.,  are  still  worse ;  finally,  the 
pressure  of  the  uterus  on  other  organs  may  react  on  itself,  and  the  consequent 
irritation  thus  prove  a  cause  of  abortion. 

When  the  retention  of  the  urine  is  complete,  either  the  catheter  should  be  at 
once  resorted  to,  or  the  womb  be  pressed  up  by  one  or  two  fingers  previously 
introduced  into  the  vagina;  but  even  this  assistance  will  not  be  necessary,  if  the 
woman  lies  down  and  elevates  her  hips  considerably  whenever  she  wants  to 
urinate.  All  these  symptoms,  however,  disappear  about  the  fifth  month,  when 
the  uterus,  on  account  of  its  great  development,  can  no  longer  remain  in  the 
excavation,  and  therefore  rises  above  the  superior  strait. 

In  cases  of  simple  and  incomplete  prolapsus,  some  authors  recommend  the 
introduction  of  a  pessary,  in  order  to  sustain  the  uterus,  and  prevent  its  prokps- 
ing  completely.  I  regard  the  pessary  as  always  useless  and  often  dangerous. 
Rest  in  bed,  and  proper  cleanliness,  seem  to  me  capable  of  preventing  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  organ,  and  of  alleviating  the  painful  irritations  which  the 
displacement  produces. 

Certain  instances  of  success  seem  to  authorize  attempts  at  reduction  in  cases  of 
incomplete  and  complete  prolapsus  occurring  at  an  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy. 
In  both  circumstances,  I  think  that  these  attempts  should  be  moderate,  since 
they  appear  to  me  likely  to  compromise  the  gestation.  When  the  prolapsus  is 
complete,  the  danger  to  which  the  woman  is  exposed  by  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
placement itself  would  certainly  authorize  rather  greater  perseverance;  but  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  in  the  latter  months  it  will  rarely  be  possible  to  return  the  uterus 
within  the  pelvis. 

When  the  reduction  is  impossible,  the  uterine  tumor  should  be  supported  by  a 
proper  bandage,  and  the  female  confined  to  the  horizontal  position. 

In  women  who  have  had  a  falling  of  the  womb  before  impregnation,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  it  may  persist  and  augment  during  the  first  three  or  four 
months  of  goHtation,  in  consequence  of  the  great  laxity  of  the  ligaments ;  and  it 
is  therefore  prudent  to  advise  such  persons  to  keep  the  horizontal  position  durin*^ 
all  this  time,  and  not  to  permit  them  to  *xet  up  until  after  the  fifth  month. 
After  the  delivery,  they  should  again  remain  in  bed  six  weeks  or  two  mouths  at 
least;  for  by  such  preciiutions,  not  only  may  the  patient  escape  the  dan^-ers 
attendant  on  a  prolapsus  uteri  during  the  earlier  periods,  but  sometimes  even  a 
radical  cure  of  the  disease  she  had  before  the  gestation  took  place  may  be  effected. 
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ARTICLE   II. 

FAULTY  DIRECTIONS   OF  THE   UTERUS. 

The  mobility  of  the  uterus  in  the  pelvis,  which  is  still  observable  in  the  early 
stages  of  pregnancy,  notwithstanding  its  augmentation  in  volume,  exposes  it  to 
another  variety  of  displacement,  that  is  not  so  common  as  the  preceding,  but 
more  disastrous  in  its  consequences.  Thus,  in  some  instances,  the  womb  seems 
to  execute  a  see-saw  movement,  by  which  its  long  vertical  axis  is  brought  into  a 
nearly  horizontal  line  in  the  excavation,  in  such  a  way  that  the  fundus  remains 
either  a  little  more  elevated,  or  else  somewhat  more  depressed  than  the  neck. 
This  displacement  is  called  retroversion^  when  the  fundus  uteri  is  carried  back- 
wards into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  anteversion^  when  it  is  directed  towards 
the  symphysis  pubis.  These  two  varieties  may  occur  in  different  degrees ;  but 
the  displacement  will  be  much  more  considerable  in  retroversion  than  in  ante- 
version,  on  account  of  the  anterior  concavity  of  the  sacrum ;  the  former  is  also 
more  frequent  and  serious  than  the  latter. 

Both  kinds  of  displacement  may  occur  at  any  stage  of  the  pregnancy,  though, 
in  the  latter  months,  anteversion  is  much  more  common  than  retroversion,  the 
possibility  of  the  latter  having  even  been  denied  by  most  authors.  Again,  in 
the  latter  part  of  gestation,  the  uterus  may  incline  more  or  less  to  the  right  or 
the  left,  so  as  to  constitute  what  have  been  termed  lateral  obliquities. 

§  1.  Retroversion. 

This  accident  generally  takes  place  some  time  during  the  first  three  or  four 
months,  more  usually  in  the  third,  according  to  Nssgele.  Smellie,  however,  has 
observed  a  case  of  it  at  the  fifth  month,  and  William  Bartlett  states  that  he  has 
known  it  to  occur  twice,  with  an  interval  of  ten  days,  in  the  case  of  a  lady  who 
bad  reached  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy. 

The  displacement  may  come  on  slowly,  or  take  place  suddenly;  in  the  former 
case,  it  seems  due  to  the  slight,  though  continuous  pressure  of  the  viscera  on  the 
fundus  uteri,  and  on  its  anterior  part.  The  following  is  a  case  in  point :  A 
woman,  says  M.  Martin,  of  Lyons,  was  taken  in  her  third  month,  after  a  violent 
straining  effort,  with  pains,  accompanied  by  loss  of  blood ;  at  first,  the  os  tincse 
was  found  in  the  centre  of  the  vagina ',  but  the  patient  renewed  her  efforts,  and 
then  the  uterus  became  completely  retroverted,  that  is,  the  neck  was  placed  be- 
hind the  pubis,  and  a  little  to  the  right,  and  the  fundus  of  the  organ  rested 
against  the  sacrum.  In  this  instance,  the  retroversion  evidently  resulted  from 
the  conjoint  influence  of  the  uterine  contractions,  and  the  expulsory  efforts  of  the 
abdominal  muscles.     (Martin,  Memotres,  p.  14^.) 

It  may  also  result  from  habitual  constipation.  The  accumulation  of  fecal 
matters  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  and  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum, 
forms  a  tumor,  which  presses  continually  upon  the  already  slightly  retroverted 
fundus  of  the  womb,  until  it  finally  renders  the  displacement  complete.  Tumors 
adhering  to  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  organ  may  produce  the  same 
result,  by  dragging  down  the  parts  to  which  they  are  attached,  in  consequence  of 
their  weight.     When  the  retroversion  takes  place  suddenly,  a  similar  effect  is 
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prodnced  by  the  same  mechanism,  only  a  more  vigorous  and  energetic  impulsion 
is  then  requisite ;  and  such  an  impulsion  is  usually  given  by  a  rapid,  violent  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  :  thus,  after  a  severe  retching,  or  vomiting,  or  after  the 
strainings  at  stool,  in  women  who  are  habitually  constipated,  or  in  urinating,  in 
cases  of  retention,  the  womb  is  often  found  displaced. 

M.  Morean  relates  an  instance  of  a  woman  who  lifted  a  weight  of  fifty  pounds, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  on  the  balance,  when  she  was  immediately  attacked 
by  pains  in  the  hypogastrium,  vomiting,  syncope,  &o. ;  on  his  arrival,  he  found 
the  uterus  completely  turned  backwards;  but  all  these  symptoms  disappeared 
immediately  after  the  reduction  was  effected.  A  fall  backwards,  or  blows,  or  a 
strong  pressure  below  the  navel,  have  very  frequently  caused  the  same  result. 
(Naegele.)  In  one  of  Hunter's  cases,  the  retroversion  appeared  soon  aft^r  a 
severe  fright. 

Where  the  displacement  is  effected  slowly,  the  woman  is  but  little  incommoded 
at  first ;  and  the  necessity  for  reduction  is  only  apparent  after  it  has  become  con- 
siderable. Originally,  there  aro  only  some  painful  dragging  sensations  in  the 
groins  and  lumbar  regions ;  a  Reeling  of  weight  and  pressure  on  the  neck  of  the 
bladder ;  some  vesical  tenesmus,  and  a  little  difficulty  in  the  emission  of  urine. 
But  when  the  uterus  attdns  a  certain  degree  of  development,  all  these  pheno- 
mena increase,  and  we  are  then  obliged  to  interpose  the  resources  of  our  art ;  for 
when  matters  reach  this  state,  the  womb  becomes  wedged,  as  it  were,  in  the 
middle  of  the  pelvis,  and  even  more  firmly  so  afterwards,  because  its  volume 
augments  rapidly;  for  not  only  does  the  foetus  continue  its  growth,  but  also  the 
uterine  walls  become  engorged,  tumefied,  and  inflamed,  and  the  symptoms  caused 
by  this  inflammation  are  added  to  those  previously  existing ;  and,  further,  as  the 
space  then  occupied  and  filled  up  by  the  uterus  is  larger  than  the  superior  ntrait, 
the  reduction  becomes  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible.  Hunter  relates  a  case 
in  which  the  reduction  could  not  be  made,  and  the  woman  died  in  consequence ; 
and  at  the  autopsical  examination  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  through  the  sym- 
physis, in  order  to  disengage  the  womb  from  the  excavation. 

When  the  displacement  takes  place  suddenly,  all  these  symptoms  are  speedily 
manifested,  and  should  it  happen  at  an  early  stage,.they  are  shortly  carried  to 
the  highest  degree,  or  even  may  soon  prove  fatal,  for  their  persistence  may  give 
rise  to  so  great  a  distension  of  the  bladder,  as  to  produce  its  rupture.*  Again, 
the  accumulation  of  fecal  matters  in  the  intestine  occasions  so  imperious  a  feeling 
of  tenesmus^  that  the  female  gives  way  to  the  most  immoderate  strainings ;  and 
the  pain  caused  by  the  displaced  and  inflamed  uterus,  may  create  a  convulsive 
agitation  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  vaginal  walls,  so  great  as  to  cause  a 
rupture  of  the  vagina,  and  an  escape  of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  from  the 
vulva;  as  happened  in  the  case  communicated  to  M.  Dubois,  by  M.  Mayor. 

»  The  greatly-distended  bladder  may  then  doubtless  form  a  very  considerable  tumor, 
capable  of  increasing  the  retroversion  mechanically,  and  of  opposing  the  reduction,  du 
the  very  intimate  adhesions,  by  which  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  uterus  are 
connected  with  the  posterior  and  inferior  walls  of  the  bladder,  tend  especially  to  augment 
the  difficulties.  The  abnormal  size  of  the  latter  organ  keeps  it  very  high  in  the  pelvis,  and 
the  neck  of  the  uterus  evidently  can  only  be  brought  downwards  and  backwards,  after  the 
relieved  bladder  has  itself  descended  into  the  excavation. 
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The  yagiDal  examiDation,  in  such  cases^  will  enable  ns  to  detect  the  particular 
variety  of  displacement  which  causes  the  symptoms,  for  the  finger  encounters  a 
tumor  just  within  the  vagina  that  fills  the  whole  excavation,  which  is  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  womb.  In  passing  over  this  surface,  which  is  of  greater  or 
less  extent  according  to  the  stage  of  pregnancy,  the  finger  reaches  the  fundus  of 
the  uterus,  which  it  finds  directed  toward  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum,  and 
in  more  serious  cases  toward  the  point  of  the  coccyx.  Pursuing  the  examination 
anteriorly,  the  neck  is  discovered  to  be  turned  directly  forward,  toward  the  middle 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pubis,  and  sometimes  even  raised  above  the  upper 
edge  of  the  symphysis.  Sometimes,  however,  the  neck  is  very  accessible  to  the 
touch,  although  the  retroversion  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent.  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact  of  the  cervix  being  bent  round  on  the  body,  like  the  beak  of  a  retort. 
In  thb  case,  the  uterus  was  retroflexed  before  being  overset  backward. 

In  retroversion,  a  rounded  tumor,  varying  in  size  with  the  volume  of  the  dis- 
placed organ,  is  found  in  the  vagina.  This  tumor  spreads  out  more  behind  than 
in  front,  whereby  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  is  depressed  whilst  the  anterior  is 
dbtended  and  elevated.  Sometimes  the  perineum  is  prominent,  and  the  vulva 
swollen,  the  rectum  is  pressed  down  and  almost  obliterated  by  the  tumefied 
organ,  and  the  anus  often  dilated  and  bulged  outwards. 

A  particular  variety  of  retroversion  has  been  described  by  M.  Martin,  of  Lyons, 
in  which  the  os  tineas  protrudes  from  the  vulva,  and  the  fundus  uteri  is  pushed 
to  the  side  of  the  sacrum ;  the  uterine  neck,  being  curved  like  the  spout  of  a 
ewer,  is  situated  below  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  pubis;  the  body  of  the  organ  is 
retained  in  the  sacral  excavation,  and  lies  close  to  the  perineum.  But,  after  care- 
fully reading  his  description,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  justly  considered  as  a  new 
example  of  retroversion.  I  believe  it  was  merely  a  falling  of  the  womb,  which 
had  existed  prior  to  pregnancy,  and  had  been  aggravated  by  this  latter  condition ; 
there  was  at  the  same  time  an  anteflexion  of  the  neck,  which  explains  how  the 
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curve  in  the  latter,  described  by  M.  Martin,  might  be  formed  below  and  in  front 
of  the  pubis,  from  the  depressed  body  forcing  it  beyond  the  vulva. 

A  retroversion  could  scarcely  be  confounded  with  simple  prolapsus ;  for,  in  the 
former,  the  vaginal  wall  is  always  situated  between  the  finger  and  the  tumor,  and 
the  neck  is  high  up  behind  the  pubis,  whilst,  in  a  prolapsus,  the  cervix  is  always 
the  most  dependent  part,  and  the  tumor  can  be  perfectly  isolated  from  the  vagina; 
in  the  latter  case,  the  reduction  is  generally  easy,  but  it  is  usually  quite  difficult, 
sometimes  even  impossible,  in  the  former.  Further,  the  symptoms  of  retrover- 
sion are  ordinarily  much  more  severe  than  those  of  prolapsus. 

Finally,  anteflexion  of  the  uterus  consists,  as  is  well  known,  in  a  bending  of 
the  body  upon  the  neck,  so  as  to  form  with  each  other  a  more  or  less  obtuse 
angle  with  the  opening  directed  in  front.  If  the  attention  be  fixed  exclusively 
upon  the  direction  of  the  orifice,  the  anteflexion  may  be  mistaken  for  a  retrover- 
sion; since,  in  both  cases,  the  orifice  is  directed  towards  the  pubis.  The  error  may 
be  avoided  by  ascertaining:  1.  The  absence  of  the  fundus  of  the  womb  from  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum ;  2.  The  anterior  opening  of  the  angle  which  the  body 
forms  with  the  neck. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  prognosis  in  these  displacements  is  very  grave;  it  varies, 
however,  with  the  period  of  pregnancy,  the  volume  of  the  uterus,  the  alteration 
in  the  neighboring  parts,  and  the  violence  of  the  attendant  symptoms. 
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produced  by  the  same  mechanism,  only  a  more  vigorous  and  energetic  impulsion 
is  then  requisite ;  and  such  an  impulsion  is  usually  given  by  a  rapid,  violent  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  :  thus,  after  a  severe  retching,  or  vomiting,  or  after  the 
strainings  at  stool,  in  women  who  are  habitually  constipated,  or  in  urinating,  in 
cases  of  retention,  the  womb  is  often  found  displaced. 

M.  Moreau  relates  an  instance  of  a  woman  who  lifted  a  weight  of  fifty  pounds, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  on  the  balance,  when  she  was  immediately  attacked 
by  pains  in  the  hypogastrium,  vomiting,  syncope,  &o. ;  on  his  arrival,  he  found 
the  uterus  completely  turned  backwards;  but  all  these  symptoms  disappeared 
immediately  after  the  reduction  was  effected.  A  fall  backwards,  or  blows,  or  a 
strong  pressure  below  the  navel,  have  very  frequently  caused  the  same  result. 
(Nasgele.)  In  one  of  Hunter's  cases,  the  retroversion  appeared  soon  afler  a 
severe  fright. 

Where  the  displacement  is  effected  slowly,  the  woman  is  but  little  incommoded 
at  first ;  and  the  necessity  for  reduction  is  only  apparent  after  it  has  become  con- 
siderable. Originally,  there  aro  only  some  painful  dragging  sensations  in  the 
groins  and  lumbar  regions ;  a  *feeling  of  weight  and  pressure  on  the  neck  of  the 
bladder ;  some  vesical  tenesmus,  and  a  little  difficulty  in  the  emission  of  urine. 
But  when  the  uterus  attains  a  certain  degree  of  development,  all  these  pheno- 
mena increase,  and  we  are  then  obliged  to  interpose  the  resources  of  our  art ;  for 
when  matters  reach  this  state,  the  womb  becomes  wedged,  as  it  were,  in  the 
middle  of  the  pelvis,  and  even  more  firmly  so  afterwards,  because  its  volume 
augments  rapidly;  for  not  only  does  the  foetus  continue  its  growth,  but  also  the 
uterine  walls  become  engorged,  tumefied,  and  inflamed,  and  the  symptoms  caused 
by  this  inflammation  are  added  to  those  previously  exbting ;  and,  further,  as  the 
space  then  occupied  and  filled  up  by  the  uterus  is  larger  than  the  superior  ntrait, 
the  reduction  becomes  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible.  Hunter  relates  a  case 
in  which  the  reduction  could  not  be  made,  and  the  woman  died  in  consequence ; 
and  at  the  autopsical  examination  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  through  the  sym- 
physis, in  order  to  disengage  the  womb  from  the  excavation. 

When  the  displacement  takes  place  suddenly,  all  these  symptoms  are  speedily 
manifested,  and  should  it  happen  at  an  early  stage^they  are  shortly  carried  to 
the  highest  degree,  or  even  may  soon  prove  fatal,  for  their  persistence  may  give 
rise  to  so  great  a  distension  of  the  bladder,  as  to  produce  its  rupture.^  AgaiSy 
the  accumulation  of  fecal  matters  in  the  intestine  occasions  so  imperious  a  feding 
of  tenesmus,  that  the  female  gives  way  to  the  most  immoderate  straining^;  and 
the  pain  caused  by  the  displaced  and  inflamed  utems,  may  oreate  a  oonmkbai 
agitation  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  vaginal  walls,  so  great  as  to  eaoM  ft 
rupture  of  the  vagina,  and  an  escape  of  the  fundus  of  the  uteras  from  Ai 
vulva ;  as  happened  in  the  case  communicated  to  M.  Dubob,  by  M.  Major* 


1  The  greatly-distended  bladder  may  then  doubtless  form  a  veiy  considanlis .^  , 

capable  of  increasing  the  retroversion  mechanically,  and  of  opposing  the  radacttOM*    JM 
the  very  intimate  adhesions,  by  which  the  anterior  and  posterior  sarfkcei  of  Ike  MmikM 
connected  with  the  posterior  and  inferior  walls  of  the  bladder,  tend  eipaciaQf  tv  a**"        *' 
the  diflScultics.   The  abnormal  size  of  the  latter  organ  keeps  it  very  high  la  thajp^ 
the  neck  of  the  uterus  evidently  can  only  be  brought  downwards  and  hmckMU^^^ 
relieved  bladder  has  itself  descended  into  the  excavation. 
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the  intestine  of  matters  which  an  ordinary  injection  could  not  have  reached,  with 
the  effect  of  producing  spontaneous  reduction. 

Even  with  the  use  of  the  tube  just  recommended,  the  injections  are  some- 
times ineffectual.  In  such  cases,  if  the  palpation  and  the  abdominal  percussion 
lead  us  to  suspect  a  considerable  accumulation  of  fecal  matters  in  the  descending 
colon,  we  should  exhibit  purgatives  by  the  mouth.  Again,  the  necessary  intro- 
duction of  the  hand  into  the  vagina,  to  effect  the  reduction,  is  at  times  so  pain- 
ful to  the  female,  that,  notwithstanding  all  persuasions  to  the  contrary,  she  gives 
way  to  the  most  violent  bearing-down  efforts,  which  neutralize  those  of  the 
operator.  If  baths,  or  emollient  and  narcotic  injections  should  not  assuage  this 
acute  sensibility,  the  advice  of  Dewees  might  be  taken,  and  bleeding  practised 
to  the  extent  of  producing  syncope ;  still  better,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  the 
administration  of  chloroform  before  the  operation. 

The  abnormal  adhesions  that  are  occasionally  established  between  the  uterus 
and  adjacent  parts,  will  certainly  add  another  to  the  serious  difficulties  just  men- 
tioned ;  but  even  this  should  not  give  rise  to  despair.     Amussat  reports  a  case 
where  he  distinctly  felt  some  bridles  in  the  bottom  of  the  vagina,  and  to  the  left 
of  the  tumor,  into  which  he  could  hook  the  forefinger,  but  afler  a  careful  exami- 
nation he  acquired  the  conviction  that  the  uterus  was  free  on  the  right  side. 
He  then  renewed  his  attempts,  by  acting  in  such  a  way  as  to  turn  the  uterus 
from  the  opposite  side  towards  that  where  the  adhesions  existed,  that  is,  from 
right  to  left,  and  he  thereby  succeeded  in  replacing  the  organ  in  its  natural  posi- 
tion'.    But  if,  after  having  adopted  all  suitable  precautions,  the  simple  procedure 
just  described  should  not  succeed,  one  of  the  following  plans  should  then  be 
resorted  to  :  namely,  to  act  simultaneously  by  the  vagina  and  rectum,  as  some 
have  advised ;  but  the  most  simple  plan,  however,  is  that  of  M.  Evrat,  quoted  by 
M.  Moreau,  as  follows :  The  woman  must  lie  upon  her  side,  and  the  accoucheur 
then  takes  a  rod  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  covered  at  one  end  by  a  tampon  of 
linen  smeared  over  with  some  fatty  matter,  which  he  introduces  into  the  rectum 
80  as  to  press,  through  the  recto- vaginal  septum,  the  fundus  uteri  from  below 
upwards,  whilst  the  two  fingers  passed  into  the  vagina  hook  the  neck,  and  simul- 
taneously draw  it  downwards  and  backwards.     The  force  necessary  for  this 
reduction  is  very  variable,  though  in  effecting  it  we  need  not  be  restrained  by 
the  fear  of  producing  an  abortion ;  for,  even  if  this  were  to  result  from  such 
efforts,  the  dangers  to  the  mother  would  be  far  less  than  from  the  continuance 
of  the  retroversion.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  M.  Halpin,  after  having  emptied  the 
bladder,  and  endeavored  unsuccessfully  to  reduce  the  uterus,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  only  mode  of  curing  the  patient  was  by  the  employment  of  an 
instrument  that  would  bear  equally  on  all  parts  of  the  displaced  womb ;  and  he 
imagined  that  the  pelvis  could  be  filled  up  with  a  bladder,  and  thus  all  the  con- 
tained organs  be  pressed  up  together  into  the  abdomen.     With  this  view,  he 
placed  an  empty  one  between  the  fundus  uteri  and  the  rectum,  and  then  by  cau- 
tiously distending  it,  he  actually  succeeded  in  pushing  the  fundus  upwards. 
{ArcMv.  Gen.,  Sept.  1840,  page  88.) 

Attributing,  as  they  did,  the  difficulty  of  reduction  to  the  pressure  of  the 
viscera  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  uterus,  Hunter,  Boyer,  and  others,  have 
recommended  that  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  weight 
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tent,  and  their  recurrence,  or  rather  their  paroxysm,  appears  to  coincide  with  a 
motion  of  the  female,  pressure  upon  the  abdomen,  an  attack  of  coughing,  or  sud- 
den movements  of  the  child.  At  the  same  time  the  uterine  tumor  may  almoet 
always  be  felt  to  become  denser  and  harder :  in  short,  a  true  contraction  takes 
place,  which  continues  as  long  as  the  paroxysm  lasts.  If,  struck  with  this  con- 
dition of  the  body  of  the  womb,  an  examination  be  made  per  vaginamj  the 
cervix  will  be  found  unchanged,  having  undergone  no  alteration  which  could 
excite  solicitucle  on  account  of  the  long-continued  previous  contractions. 
Usually,  there  is  very  slight  general  reaction,  and  little  or  no  fever. 

When  the  pain  is  both  circumscribed  and  moderate,  emollient  and  narcotic 
applications  may  be  found  sufBcient;  but  when  more  severe,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  prescribe  the  most  absolute  repose,  injections  with  camphor  and  laudanum, 
births,  maniluvia,  and  even  bleeding  from  the  arm.  It  generally  yields  to  these 
measures  when  properly  employed,  though,  unfortunately,  it  returns  with  some 
individuals  very  frequently.  I  have,  at  this  moment,  a  young  lady  under  care, 
who  is  at  the  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  who  has  had  five  attacks 
within  three  months,  two  of  them  lasting  for  twenty -four  hours.  The  first  time 
she  was  bled;  but  as  her  general  condition  seemed  to  contra-indicate  a  repetition 
of  this  measure,  and  sh^was  very  averse  to  bathing,  I  was  obliged  to  content 
myself  with  prescribing  rest  and  opiate  injections.  Now,  there  is  every  prospect 
of  her  reaching" her  full  term. 

2.  The  sensibility  of  the  uterus  is  sometimes  singularly  increased  by  constant 
and  violent  motions  of  the  foetus.  Some  children,  indeed,  seem  endowed  with 
such  activity  that  they  are  hardly  ever  quiet,  and  their  continual  movement 
becomes  a  cause  of  irritation  to  the  womb,  which,  by  reacting  upon  the  whole 
economy,  may  produce  insomnia,  general  excitement,  and  nervous,  and  some- 
times even  convulsive  movements.  I  have  seen  two  instances  of  these  disordered 
motions  of  the  child ;  especially  was  it  marked  in  the  case  of  the  wife  of  one  of 
my  professional  brethren.  This  poor  lady  was  delivered  at  term,  notwithstand- 
ing she  had  been  almost  entirely  deprived  of  sleep  during  the  eighth  and  ninth 
months.  Burns  says,  that  patients  under  these  circumstances  are  delivered 
rather  before  the  ninth  month.  The  bleeding  and  opiates  which  he  recommends 
may  indeed  lessln  the  irritability  of  the  uteras,  but  evidently  can  have  no  power 
to^iminihh  the  activity  of  the  motions  of  the  child,  which  is  the  first  caoae  of 
tbe  uterine  pains.  ^ 

3.  Some  authors  state  that  metritis,  or  metro-peritonitis,  are  possible  during 
pregnancy,  but  they  are  so  rare  that  it  has  never  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  them. 
Besides,  they  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  the  same  category  as  all  the  acute  affeo- 
tions  which  may  arise  during  pregnancy ;  and  though  the  usual  gravity  of  the 
prognosis  be  heightened  by  the  condition  of  the  female,  the  treatment  woold  be 
the  same  as  after  delivery. 

1  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  endeavors  to  show,  in  a  very  interesting  memoir,  that  the  active  mo- 
tions of  the  child  amount  to  almost  nothing,  and  that  the  sensations  perceived  by  the 
mother  and  accoucheur,  hitherto  attributed  to  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  child, 
result  simply  from  partial  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  seductite  character  of  the  reasons  adduced  by  Dr.  Smith,  we  hold  to  the  generally 
received  opinions,  though  entirely  disposed  to  think  that  the  views  of  the  Engliah  acooa- 
chear  may  be  applicable  to  the  exceptional  cases  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
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To  oomplet*  tie  pathologj-  of  pregnancy,  it  wuuld  be  neceBsary  to  treat  of  con- 
TulsioDs,  bemuirhage,  thrombus  of  tbe  tuIvu,  ruptures  of  tbe  ut«rus,  &c.  But 
as  these  accideDte  or  couiplicutioDR  may  occur  during  pre^'aaocy,  lubor,  and  even 
after  delivery,  we  think  it  better,  in  order  to  avoid  repetitions,  to  defer  the  com- 
plete accunnt  of  them  to  the  fourth  part  of  tbe  work,  in  which  the  reader  will 
be  enabled  to  study  alt  the  phases  of  tbe  puerperal  couditiou. 


I 


CHAPTER  II. 


DISPLACEMENTS    OF    THE    UTKKCS    CONSIDERED    W    REFKBENCE    TO 
THE    ACCIDENTS    THEY    MAV    CAUSE    DDBISQ    PKEGNANCY. 


ARTICLE    I. 


f  PROLAPSUS    UTERI, 


We  have  already  seen,  in  studying  the  situation  of  the  uterus  at  the  different 
periods  of  gestation,  that  at  first  this  organ  sinks  lower  in  tlie  excavation,  and 
that  its  orifice  approaches  the  vulva.  Now  this  first  degree  of  depression  may  he 
considered  aa  physiological,  but  it  cannot  pass  beyoud  tbut  without  giving  rise  to 
some  accident  or  other.  Hence,  laying  uAide  all  caa»ies  foreign  to  pregnancy,  the 
uterus  descends  the  more  in  the  eurlier  months  of  gestation  in  proportion  to  the 
larger  size  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  greater  relaxation  of  tbe  liganjente.  In  some 
women  it  reaU  on  tbe  floor  of  tbe  pelvis,  whilst  in  others,  the  neck,  or  eveu  the 
body  may  protrude  through  the  vulva  and  become  visible  externally. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  either  a  simple  descent  or  an  ineiinipleie  or  complete 
prolapsus  may  occur  daring  progmincy.  us  well  iia  iu  tliu  nun-prestnaat  conditiuu. 
The  complete  prolapsus,  that  in  which  the  entire  body  oi'  the  uterus  is  eslyuul 
to  tbe  genital  parta  and  Imngs  between  the  thighs,  is  extrem^v  tare. 
wrong,  however,  to  deny  its  poesibiUl  "" 

Vi  miner. 

These  displacements  may 
may  have  had  nothing  of  ibi 
the  continuation  or  ex^^L:^.'<.■l■^ 
gressive  development  "f  id- 
about  the  four!':     ,   "r" 
strait,  the  dKj 
and  even  it.M. 
recently,  h.i.i  ■ 
prolapsus,  ill  I- 
part*,  the  wli-l' 
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Anteversion  is,  therefore,  possible  in  the  early  months,  though  it  occurs  more 
frequently  in  the  second  half,  and  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  pregnancy. 
At  that  time,  the  fundus  of  the  womb,  which  is  naturally  inclined  forwards,  is 
supported  by  the  abdominal  muscles  only ;  now  if  these  resist  slightly,  as  often 
happens  when  women  have  had  several  children,  the  physiological  inclination 
has  a  constant  tendency  to  increase.  The  axis  of  the  uterus  may  thus  become 
nearly  horizontal,  or  even  be  depressed  still  lower,  until  the  fundus  falls  upon 
the  thighs  and  knees.  The  neck,  which  is  carried  very  far  upwards  and  back- 
wards, sometimes  gets  above  the  sacro-vertebral  angle,  and  is  reached  by  the 
finger  with  the  greatest  difficulty;  the  impossibility  of  attaining  it  has  occasion- 
ally given  rise  to  a  belief  of  the  existence  of  imperf oration. 

Beside  the  signs  furnished  by  the  touch  and  examination  of  the  abdomen, 
some  functional  disorders  may  be  produced  by  anteversion  at  different  stages  of 
pregnancy,  whose  cause  should  not  be  mistaken  when  called  upon  to  treat  them. 
In  the  early  months,  the  sensation  as  of  a  heavy  weight  at  the  pubis,  frequent 
and  sometimes  painful  micturition  and  defecation,  are  almost  the  only  rational 
signs.  In  the  latter  months,  the  weight  of  the  uterine  tumor,  which  is  carried 
strongly  forwards,  occasions  pains  and  draggings  in  the  thighs  and  groins ;  the 
extreme  distension  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  also,  produces  acute  pain,  and 
the  pressure  to  which  the  bladder  is  subjected  is  the  cause  of  vesical  tenesmus, 
with  dysuria  or  strangury.  Finally,  in  the  worst  cases,  walking  is  rendered 
difficult,  and  often  impossible. 

The  prognosis  is  not  generally* serious.  For,  when  the  anteversion  occurs  in 
the  early  months,  the  development  of  the  uterus  may  restore  it ;  when  it  occurs 
in  the  second  half  of  gestation,  it  may  produce  premature  labor,  though  it  usually 
occasions  merely  the  inconveniences  just  spoken  of,  and  never  gives  rise  to  aoci- 
dents  in  any  degree  serious,  except  during  labor.     (See  Dystocia.) 

Reduction  may  be  attempted  in  the  early  months,  but  has  hitherto  always 
failed  ;  too  great  perseverance  would  be  at  the  risk  of  abortion.  The  most  pru- 
dent course,  therefore,  provided  resistance  is  encountered,  is  to  intrust  the 
reduction  to  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  pregnancy.  If  the  discomfort  and 
weight  are  too  fatiguing,  they  may  be  relieved  by  the  horizontal  decubitus. 

At  a  more  advanced  stage,  a  body  bandage,  or  a  sort  of  corset  or  belt  for  the 
abdomen,  well  adapted  to  the  size  and  form  of  the  belly,  will  afford  much  relief. 
When  the  abdomen  is  pendent,  the  abdominal  belt  may  be  kept  up  by  suspenders. 


ARTICLE  III. 

^  8.  Lateral  Obliquities. 

'  In  describing  the  physiological  phenomena  of  pregnancy,  we  spoke  of  obliqui- 
ties of  the  uterus,  and  pointed  out  their  probable  causes.  They  are  rarely 
carried  to  any  great  extent,  and  are  never  the  occasion  of  serious  accidents. 
Only  by  tending  to  produce  an  unfavorable  presentation  of  the  child,  and  by 
retarding  the  dilatation  of  the  neck,  can  they  have  any  unpleasant  effect  upon 
the  labor.  Therefore,  the  present  is  not  the  proper  time  to  speak  of  them 
further. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

OF  ABORTION. 

The  term  abortion  has  been  applied  to  the  expulsion  of  the  fcetus  from  the 
womb,  where  this  occurs  at  a  period  of  pregnancy  when  the  product  of  concep- 
tion is  not  yet  viable  :  that  is  to  say,  an  abortion  may  take  place  at  any  time 
between  the  commencement  of  pregnancy  and  the  end  of  the  sixth  month. ^ 
The  ancients  applied  the  term  ejfluxh  to  this  accident,  if  it  happened  before  the 
seventh  day. 

In  a  recent  and  very  remarkable  article  by  M.  Guillemot,  this  author  admits 
three  varieties  of  abortion,  founded  on  the  period  of  its  occurrence  :  thus,  ovular 
abortion  is  the  title  he  gives  when  it  takes  place  before  the  twentieth  day )  em- 
bryonic if  prior  to  the  third  month,  and  fodtal  from  the  latter  date  up  to  the 
sixth  month  of  gestation. 

Persons  out  of  the  profession,  further,  designate  abortion  under  the  title  of 
miscarriage  {/ausse  couche). 

Abortions  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  first  two  or  three  months  than  at  any 
other  period.  The  great  vascularity  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  become 
the  decidua,  and  the  ease  with  which  effusions  of  blood  may  take  place  into  the 
space  which  originally  exists  between  the  chorion  and  the  reflected  portion  of 
this  same  deciduous  membrane,  sufficiently  explain  the  frequency  of  hemorrhage, 
and  consequently  of  abortion  in  the  early  months.  In  making  this  remark,  I  am 
not  ignorant  that  Madame  Lachapellc  has  given  a  different  view,  but  it  was 
because  her  position  at  the  Maternity  rarely  furnished  her  with  opportunities  of 
observing  abortions  prior  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  for  females  do  not  usually 
go  to  the  hospitals  on  account  of  the  miscarriages  of  the  first  five  or  six  weeks  of 
gestation ;  and  though  other  persons  have  since  adopted  her  opinion,  it  is  doubt- 
leas  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis,  and  to  the  errors  of  females  themselves, 
who,  supposing  they  have  only  a  simple  retardation  of  the  menses,  allow  an  abor- 
tion to  pass  away  in  the  early  stages  unperceived. 

Morgagni  and  Desormeaux  supposed  that  abortion  of  foetuses  belonging  to 
the  female  sex  are  more  numerous  than  of  males,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
vulgar  opinion  opposed  to  this  is  true  or  false ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  at  term  the 
boys  exceed  the  girls  in  the  proportion  of  sixteen  to  fifteen,  which  would  seem 
to  prove  that  female  abortions  are  the  most  numerous  ;  and  besides,  it  is  possible, 
that  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  sex  in  the  earlier  periods  of  intra-utcrine 
life  may  have  had  some  influence  in  creating  the  popular  error. 

The  history  of  abortion  evidently  includes  the  study  of  the  causes  producing  it, 
the  symptoms  and  consequences  which  may  arise,  the  signs  by  which  it  may  be 
detected,  and  the  most  suitable  indications  for  preventing  or  opposing  it. 

^  We  place  the  period  of  viability  at  the  seventh  month,  though  well  aware  that  some 
cases  have  beea  reported  where  foetuses  born  at  six,  or  five,  or  even  four  months,  have 
lived ;  but  such  instances,  besides  not  having  all  the  authenticity  desirable,  are  too  rare 
to  invalidate  the  general  law. 

21 
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ARTICLE   I. 

CAUSES. 

Considered  in  relation  to  its  determining  causes,  abortion  may  be  divided  into 
the  spontaneous  and  accideiitaL 

The  term  provoked  has  also  been  used,  where  the  abortion  has  resulted  either 
from  criminal  efforts,  or  from  the  measures  adopted  by  the  scientific  physician 
with  a  laudable  object. 

The  cause  of  spontaneous  abortion  may  arise :  1,  from  the  constitution  and 
general  health  of  the  mother ;  2,  from  diseases  of  the  ovum ;  3,  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages. 

1.  Women  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  having  copious  menstrual  discharges,  are 
greatly  exposed  to  abortion  during  the  early  months  of  gestation  ;  in  fact,  we 
have  already  alluded  to  those  hemorrhagic  molimens  that  appear  in  them  at  every 
monthly  period.  Again,  nervous  or  very  irritable  women,  those  who  are  strongly 
affected  by  moral  impressions,  such  as  anger,  chagrin,  &c. ;  females  of  a  seden- 
tary habit,  who  are  always  shut  up  in  the  shops,  as  well  as  those  that  follow  an 
indolent  life,  passing  their  time  at  balls  or  soirees,  and  in  light  reading,  also  abort 
very  frequently.  The  surrounding  atmospheric  conditions  are  not  wholly  without 
influence  in  the  production  of  abortion ;  in  fact,  we  may  refer  to  this  cause  those 
epidemic  miscarriages  spoken  of  by  most  authors.  Mountainous  countries,  where 
the  air  is  bleak,  are  considered,  as  being  favorable  to  their  production  ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Saucerotte,  the  women  inhabiting  the  summit  of  the 
Yosges  are  very  subject  to  abortion,  and  they  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  de- 
scending into  the  adjacent  plains  to  avoid  this  accident. 

Acute  diseases  occurring  in  the  course  of  pregnancy,  abdominal  or  thoracic 
affections,  and  recent  cutaneous  diseases,  often  give  rise  to  miscarriage.  Syphilis 
in  the  mother  has  the  most  disastrous  influence  upon  the  progress  of  gestation, 
and  even  the  mercurial  treatment  does  not  always  secure  from  abortion.  Some 
writers  think  that  the  administration  of  mercury  endangers  the  life  of  the  foetus. 
Their  opinion  is,  however,  rejected  by  most  modern  writers  upon  syphilis,  almost 
all  of  whom  regard  the  antivenereal  treatment  begun  at  the  outset  of  pregnancy, 
as  the  best  means  of  preventing  abortion.  The  numerous  facts  which  have  come 
under  our  own  observation,  have  changed  our  opinion  upon  this  point,  and  we 
now  think  it  most  prudent  to  begin  the  treatment  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  oflen  happens,  indeed,  that  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  constitutional 
syphilis,  when  the  mother  has  been  treated  properly  and  sufficiently  long,  the 
pregnancy  continues  to  the  full  period,  and  the  child  escapes  the  infection  to 
which  it  seemed  fated.     (Duval.) 

According  to  the  author  just  quoted,  it  would  seem  that  much  depends  upon 
the  length  of  time  which  the  disease  has  lasted.  "  Numerous  observations/'  he 
says,  ''  show  that  syphilis  at  its  commencement  does  not  usually  endanger  the 
product  of  conception,  but  that,  at  a  more  advanced  period,  it  involves  the 
greatest  peril." 

The  convulsive  diseases  may  occasion  miscarriage  either  by  provoking  uterine 
contractions,  or  by  directly  destroying  the  child.     (See  Eclampsia.) 
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§  2.  Diseases  op  the  Ovum. 

Circumstances,  which  are  often  unknown  to  us,  may  arrest  the  development  of 
tbe  foetus :  for  instance,  it  may  be  affected  in  the  mother's  body,  by  those  acute 
diseases  which  at  times  beset  it  after  birth ;  and  such  affections,  though  not 
always  fat^  to  the  new-born  infant,  are  the  more  disastrous  to  the  intra-uterine 
foetus  as  they  occur  the  nearer  to  the  period  of  fecundation.  We  may  add,  the 
presence  of  several  children  as  a  cause  dependent  on  the  child ;  in  fact,  we  have 
elsewhere  seen  that  the  excessive  distension  produced  by  a  twin  pregnancy,  fre- 
quently brings  on  premature  contractions.  However,  the  uterus  is  rarely  deve- 
loped enough  prior  to  the  sixth  month  to  provoke  such  an  accident,  for  this  seldom 
happens  until  a  more  advanced  stage,  and  then  it  no  longer  appertains  to  abortion 
properly  so  called.  • 

Some  diseases  of  the  parents  may  affect  the  child :  for  example,  a  vitiated 
spermatic  fluid,  such  as  that  from  a  father  debilitated  by  debauchery  or  old  age, 
or  corrupted  by  a  syphilitic  taint,  communicates  to  the  new  being  a  principle 
which  does  not  fail  sooner  or  later  to  destroy  it.  M.  Guillemot  attributed  the 
numerous  miscarriages  of  a  young  lady  who  consulted  him  to  this  cause ;  for  her 
husband,  although  of  a  suitable  age,  exhibited  all  the  characters  of  premature 
decrepitude.  Having  become  a  widow,  she  remarried,  was  several  times  enceinte, 
and  all  her  pregnancies  terminated  happily  at  full  term. 

The  mother,  also,  may  transmit  her  diseases  to  the  child.  Nothing,  indeed, 
is  more  common  than  to  find  children  presenting,  a  few  weeks  after  birth,  evident 
traces  of  the  venereal  infection  received  from  the  mother  during  intra-uterine  life, 
and  hence  we  may  conceive  that  this  hereditary  taint  may  prove  fatal  to  the 
foetus  whilst  still  within  the  womb. 

Smallpox  is  also  sometimes  communicated  from  the  mother  to  the  foetus,  and 
causes  its  death.  It  is  remarkable  that  several  circumstances  seem  to  prove,  that 
the  infection  frequently  does  not  take  place  until  after  the  mother's  recovery. 

In  some  cases,  the  body  of  the  mother  is  but  the  conductor  of  a  contagious 
principle,  whose  influence  it  is  itself  incapable  of  receiving.  Thus,  during  an 
epidemic  of  small-pox,  Ebel  had  charge  of  a  woman  who  experienced  uncom- 
fortable sensations,  and  felt  her  child  move  with  violence  fifteen  days  before  labor. 
The  infant  was  born  with  variolous  pustules  in  full  suppuration.  Kessler  and 
Wartson  have  known  women,  who  had  formerly  been  affected  with  small-pox,  to 
give  birth  to  children  presenting  pustules.  Some  years  ago,  a  woman,  in  the 
wards  of  Professor  Fouquier,  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child  affected  with  small- 
pox, although  she  had  herself  been  vaccinated.  Finally,  the  illustrious  Mauri- 
ceau  relates  that  his  mother,  when  in  the  last  stage  of  her  pregnancy,  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  the  eldest  of  her  three  sons  by  small-pox,  to  whom,  notwith- 
standing her  condition,  she  was  unceasing  in  her  attentions ;  and  that  at  his 
birth,  which  occurred  the  day  after  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  he  presented 
four  or  five  pustules  of  small-pox. 

The  placenta  may  be  atrophied  or  hypertrophied,  or  may  become  inflamed  j  its 
tissue  may  degenerate,  harden,  ossify,  and  form  an  hydatid  mass  or  a  fatty  tumor; 
and  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  some  purulent  collections  in  its  substance, 
though  a  number  of  sanguineous  ones  are  much  more  frequently  met  with,  the 
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volame  of  whicb  varies  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  large  nut.  The  clots 
contained  in  those  cavities  exhibit  all  the  degrees  of  transformation  which  the 
blood  passes  through,  whenever  it  escapes  into  the  substance  of  the  tissues. 

This  disease,  designated  by  M.  Cruveilhier  as  placental  opfiphxy^  is  repro- 
duced at  different  periods,  and  the  collections,  by  increasing  in  number,  ultimately 
invade  the  greatest  part  of  the  placental  mass,  thereby  interrupting  the  foeto- 
j)lacental  circulation,  and  speedily  causing  the  death  of  the  foetus.  Similar  effu- 
sions of  blood  may  also  take  place  between  the  divers  membranous  layers  that 
constitute  the  envelope  of  the  ovum.  For  instance,  Deneux  has  found  such  in 
the  cavity  of  the  decidua  itself,  between  the  reflected  lamina  and  the  chorion 
(the  cavity  recently  described  by  M.  Jacquemier),  as  also  between  the  chorion, 
and  the  amnion.  ^ 

As  regards  the  insertion  of  the  placenta  over  the  neck,  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  it  could  produce  an  abortion,  and  hence  I  imagine  that  the  cases  cited  in 
support  of  that  view  have  been  misinterpreted;  the  insertion  has  been  considered 
as  the  cause  of  the  accident  in  those  instances,  when  it  certainly  was  nothing 
more  than  a  simple  coincidence.  M.  D'Outrepont  has  advanced  the  torsion  of 
the  umbilical  cord  as  a  cause  determining  the  death  of  the  foetus ;  for  the  state 
of  compression,  says  he,  resulting  therefrom,  may  impede  the  circulation.  The 
embryos  had  been  dead  for  a  long  time,  in  all  the  cases  of  that  kind  observed 
by  him. 

Again,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  umbilical  cord  is  too  short,  could  it  drag  off  or 
detach  the  placenta,  or  even  be  ruptured  itself?  Now,  to  the  facts  bearing  on 
this  point,  reported  by  Mauriceau,  Stein,  &c.,  M.  Guillemot  adds  the  fallowing: 
The  foetus  was  about  three  months  old,  the  umbilical  cord  was  tightly  stretched 
and  even  half  separated  near  its  origin  at  the  navel;  two  folds  of  it  encircled  the 
neck,  and  some  deep  marks  were  left  on  this  part  from  their  pressure.  The  cir- 
culation, he  continues,  was  therefore  interrupted  in  the  cord  by  the  tension  and 
compression  it  sustained ;  and  the  strangling  of  the  child's  neck  also  contributed 
to  its  death.  M.  Deneux  has  furnished  a  case  of  a  rupture  of  the  umbilical 
vein,  and  effusion  of  its  blood  into  the  tissue  of  the  cord  itself;  he  found  there 
a  clot,  equalling  a  small  nut  in  volume,  which  had  interrupted  the  circulation  in 
the  umbilical  vessels  by  its  pressure. 

Lastly,  the  diseases  of  the  membranes,  and  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  also  prove 
a  frequent  cause  of  abortion,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  embryonic  life;  for 
in  more  than  two  hundred  products  of  conception,  that  had  not  passed  beyond 
the  third  month,  M.  Velpeau  generally  found  an  alteration  of  some  part  of  the 
ovum. 

§  3.  Diseases  op  the  Womb  and  its  Appendages. 

The  causes  dependent  on  the  uterus  are  referable  either  to  a  particular  state  of 
that  organ,  or  to  a  peculiar  habit  of  the  body,  the  influence  of  which  is  reflected 
back  on  the  womb.  The  following  are  given  as  causes  of  abortion  dependent  on 
this  source :  An  excessive  rigidity  of  the  uterine  fibres,  and  their  consequent 
resistance  to  dilatation;  an  unusual  contractility  and  sensibility  of  the  orjran, 
and  too  great  a  laxity  and  weakness  in  the  uterine  neck.  I  willingly  admit  that, 
in  certain  females,  the  excessive  sensibility  of  the  uterine  fibre  will  scarcely  sup- 
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port,  without  reaction,  the  strange  modifications  it  must  undergo  during  gestation ; 
but  I  do  not  equally  comprehend  that  species  of  opposition,  which  some  authors 
seem  desirous  of  establishing,  between  the  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  uterine 
walls  and  the  expansive  force  of  the  ovum.  What,  indeed,  can  an  ovule,  a  few 
lines  in  diameter,  effect  against  the  thick  walls  of  the  womb?  or,  what  action 
can  it  possibly  have  on  the  uterine  neck,  that  will  explain  the  influence  which 
has  been  accorded  to  this  pretended  laxity  of  the  cervix,  on  the  frequency  of 
abortions  ?  The  truth  is,  the  ovum  and  uterus  are  developed  simultaneously, 
but  by  forces  peculiar  to  each.  Therefore,  although  abortions  are  more  frequent 
in  primiparae,  where  the  females  have  been  married  too  young  or  too  old ;  and, 
although  certain  women  abort  in  all  their  pregnancies  at  nearly  the  same  period, 
we  must  not  on  that  account  attribute  these  accidents  to  too  great  a  resistance  of 
the  body,  or  to  an  extreme  laxity  of  the  neck ;  for  these  repeated  miscarriages, 
when  not  owing  to  the  hemorrhagic  tendency  before  alluded  to,  are  far  more 
naturally  explained  by  the  excessive  irritability  of  the  womb.  The  organ  has 
to  habituate  itself,  as  it  were,  to  its  new  functions;  a  proof  of  which  is,  that,  in 
many  females,  the  accident  is  repeated  a  number  of  times,  but  each  time  at  a 
more  advanced  period ;  so  that,  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  pregnancy,  they  go  on 
till  full  term.  Hence,  those  uterine  congestions,  which  are  so  often  produced  in 
plethoric  women  by  the  menstrual  periodicity,  and  that  excess  of  sensibility  as 
well  as  of  irritability  observed  in  nervous  females,  are  the  only  two  predisposing 
causes  that  I  consider  as  belonging  to  the  uterus  proper,  and  even  they  are  mere 
exaggerations,  as  will  be  seen,  of  the  physiological  condition.  Where  abortions 
are  often  produced  by  the  influence  of  either  of  these,  they  are  designated  as 
periodical. 

But,  independently  of  these  two  causes,  we  must  evidently  take  into  account 
all  the  diseases  of  the  uterus,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  whose  action  is  discerni- 
ble :  thus,  the  various  tumors  which  may  grow  in  the  substance  of  its  walls,  or 
may  contract  adhesions  with  them  and  the  foreign  bodies  developed  in  its  cavity, 
also  ulcerations,  whether  syphilitic  or  otherwise,*  which  are  so  frequently  found 
upon  the  cervix,  are  so  many  predisposing  causes,  which  may  both  hinder  and 
oppose  its  free  enlargement ;  and  lastly,  let  us  add  the  various  displacements  ot 
the  uterus,  such  as  prolapsus,  lateral  obliquities,  or  anteversion  and  retroversion, 
as  acting  in  the  same  manner. 

On  the  part  of  the  appendages,  all  the  chronic  diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject;  the  adhesions,  deformities,  displacements,  and  their  divers  degenera- 
tions; the  organic  alterations  of  the  tubes,  fibrous,  polypous,  or  other  productions 
seated  in  the  uterine  tissue  or  neighboring  parts;  unnatural  adhesions  of  the 
broad  or  the  round  ligaments,  tubes,  or  ovaries :  in  a  word,  everything  that  can 
impede  the  easy  and  free  development  of  the  womb,  must  be  regarded  as  occa- 
sional causes  of  abortion.  (Madame  Boivin,  Recherches  sur  une  cause  pen  connue 
d'avortement,) 

Finally,  an  inflammation  of  the  adjacent  organs,  particularly  the  bladder, 
rectum,  &c.,  may,  through  the  irritation  thereby  communicated  to  the  uterus, 
bring  on  its  contractions.     Moreover,  the  existence  of  any  voluminous  tumor  in 

^  See  the  following  chapter,  in  which  the  effect  of  these  ulcerations  upon  the  progress 
of  gestation  is  studied. 
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the  abdomen  must  Decessarilj  incommode  the  development  of  this  organ ;  also 
the  compression  of  the  hjpogastrium,  that  some  women  produce  by  the  use  of 
corsets,  may  have  the  same  effect. 

According  to  Peu,  we  must  add  to  these  various  sources  of  inconvenience, 
contraction  of  the  pelvis  opposing  the  distension  of  the  womb,  and  sometimes  it« 
elevation  above  the  superior  strait;  more  especially  when  the  narrowness  of  the 
latter  coincides  with  the  regular,  or  even  an  increased  size  of  the  excavation. 

4.  Besides  the  causes  just  enumerated,  that  have  been  designated  by  most 
writers  as  the  predi^sing  ones,  but  which,  perhaps,  would  be  more  appropriately 
called  slow-acting  causes,  there  are  yet  some  others  that  might  be  termed  acci- 
'dental  causes:  such  as  those  which  operate  from  without,  and  make  their  influ- 
ence more  promptly  felt.  The  latter  arc  very  numerous ;  indeed,  on  reading  the 
published  cases,  we  find  that  authors  have  considered  all  the  moral  and  physical 
excitements  that  women  are  subject  to,  as  so  many  causes  of  abortion.  In  most 
of  the  recorded  instances,  we  can  readily  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  observers  have 
attached  too  much  importance  to  these  occasional  causes  of  its  production ;  for, 
generally  speaking,  it  would  have  occurred  without  them,  only,  perhaps,  a  little 
later;  and  even  here  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  is,  in  truth,  owing  to  the  slow 
and  gradual  action  of  the  predisposing  cause.  However,  there  are  some  acci- 
dental causes  whose  influence  is  indisputable.  For  instance,  falls,  excessive 
fatigue,  too  frequent  coition,  and  severe  contusions,  have,  in  some  instances,  pro- 
duced immediately  a  loss  of  blood,  followed  by  abortion. 

Falls  and  contusions  may  act  in  two  ways :  either  by  bruising  or  violently  irri- 
tating the  mother's  organs,  or  by  wounding  the  foetus,  and  determining  its  death. 
The  latter  has  been  denied  by  some  persons;  but  to  the  instances  now  known  to 
science,  I  will  add  the  following  from  my  own  observation :  A  young  woman, 
six  months  pregnant,  struck  her  abdomen  violently  against  a  table  while  walking 
in  the  dark  in  her  chamber;  during  the  night,  the  motions  of  the  child  were  for 
a  time  quite  tumultuous,  then  they  diminished,  and  on  the  following  morning 
could  not  be  perceived  at  all.  Two  days  afterwards  she  was  delivered  of  a  dead 
child,  which  presented  an  ecchymosis  on  its  back  as  large  as  the  palm  of  my 
hand. 

Burdach  speaks  of  a  woman  who  received  a  blow  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  when  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  who  was  delivered  ot 
a  child,  the  bones  of  one  of  whose  legs  and  of  a  forearm  had  been  fractured, 
and  united  at  an  acute  angle. 

I  shall  not  enumerate  here  the  various  circumstances  that  have  been  considered 
as  occasional  causes;  but,  by  way  of  showing  how  their  importance  has  been 
overrated,  I  will  merely  remark  that,  although  certain  women,  who  are  constitu- 
tionally predisposed  to  miscarriages,  may  abort  in  consequence  of  a  trifling  fright, 
or  the  odor  of  a  badlynsnuffed  candle,  yet  there  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  who 
will  suffer  the  most  acute  moral  impressions,  and  the  most  violent  physical  shocks, 
without  any  accident  whatever  resulting  thei*efrom ;  and  nothing  would  be  more 
easy  than  to  bring  forward  numbers  of  cases  in  support  of  this  proposition ;  the 
following,  however,  may  be  suflScient:  1  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  at  the 
H6tel  Dieu,  when  acting  as  an  "interne"  in  the  obstetrical  wards,  a  young  ^irl 
in  the  fillh  month  of  pregnancy,  who,  being  rendered  desperate  by  the  desertion 
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of  her  lover,  cast  herself  into  the  Seine,  from  the  Pont  Neuf,  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing so  violent  a  shock,  the  gestation  pursued  its  regular  course.  Again,  M. 
Gendrin  speaks  of  a  young  lady  who  was  thrown  from  a  chaise  over  the  horse's 
head  hy  the  animal  falling  in  his  career.  This  lady  was  then  five  months  preg- 
nant, hut  the  accident  did  not  prevent  her  from  reaching  her  full  term. 

I  was  consulted,  in  Sept.  1845,  by  a  young  lady,  who  was  evidently  six  or 
seven  months  advanced.  Her  physician  had  suspected  an  inflammatory  engorge- 
ment of  the  womb,  and  during  the  third  or  the  fourth  month  this  gentleman  had 
applied  fifteen  leeches  on  the  neck  of  the  uterus  itself^  and,  strange  to  say,  not 
only  was  this  application  unattended  by  any  accident,  but  the  patient  seemed 
relieved  of  the  distress  and  pain  in  the  hypogastrium.  And,  lastly,  is  it  neces- 
sary to  refer  here  to  all  the  manipulations,  and  all  the  violent  remedies,  that 
some  distracted  women  make  use  of  in  vain  to  procure  an  abortion? 

5.  The  third  order  of  causes  still  remaining  for  our  examination,  are  the  means 
of  producing  abortion.  These  must  be  distinguished  according  to  the  proposed 
object:  that  is,  whether,  in  producing  an  abortion,  the  indication  be  to  relieve 
the  woman  as  well  as  the  infant,  if  the  latter  is  well  developed,  from  the  dangers 
that  threaten  them  (and  we  shall  treat  of  the  means  to  be  employed  in  such  cases 
when  we  speak  of  the  indications  presented  by  the  mother's  vices  of  conforma- 
tion), or  whether,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  morality,  the  design  is  to  destroy 
the  foetus  in  the  body  of  its  mother,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  concealing  the  traces 
of  an  illegitimate  pregnancy.  But  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  concerning 
the  measures  resorted  to  by  criminal  hands  in  such  cases,  for,  unfortunately,  they 
are  too  well  known. 

ARTICLE  II. 

SYMPTOMS   OF   ABORTION. 

The  signs  of  abortion  vary  with  the  period  of  its  occurrence,  and  also  with  its 
determining  cause.  Thus,  when  it  happens  in  the  early  days  of  gestation,  it  is 
attended  by  but  very  few  remarkable  phenomena;  and,  in  general,  the  pain  is  so 
trifling  that  the  patient  scarcely  sufiers  more  than  from  a  difficult  menstruation. 
The  first  uterine  contractions  are  sufficient  to  produce  the  complete  separation  of 
the  ovum,  the  adhesions  of  which  are  still  very  feeble ;  and  it  escapes  either  in 
mass  or  in  shreds,  usually  surrounded  by  fluid  or  half-coagulated  blood,  and, 
being  mistaken  for  a  clot,  it  often  passes  away  unnoticed,  most  women  then  sup- 
posing that  they  have  only  had  a  slight  postponement  of  their  menses,  followed 
by  a  more  difficult  and  abundant  flow  than  usual. 

At  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  symptoms  are  much  better  marked,  but  still 
vary  with  the  cause  of  the  abortion.  For  instance,  when  this  accident  has  been 
produced  under  the  influence  of  bad  health  in  the  mother,  or  of  chronic  dis- 
eases, or  those  causes  that  operate  slowly,  by  altering  the  genital  organs,  or  the 
ovum  and  its  membranes,  the  following  symptoms  are  ordinarily  observed, 
namely :  shiverings  succeeded  by  heat,  anorexia,  nausea,  thirst,  spontaneous  lassi- 
tude, palpitations,  cold  extremities,  pallor,  sadness,  depression  of  spirits,  tume* 
fiu^tion  and  lividity  of  the  eyelids,  want  of  brilliancy  in  the  eyes,  a  sense  of 
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sinking  at  the  epigastriam,  of  cold  about  the  pubis,  of  weight  near  the  anus  and 
vulva,  pain  in  the  loins,  vesical  tenesmus,  frequent  inefiectual  desires  to  urinate, 
and  a  weakness  and  flaccidity  of  the  breasts,  from  which  a  serous  fluid  sometimes 
exudes.  These  phenomena  may  be  considered  as  the  precursors  of  an  abortion ; 
for,  when  they  have  lasted  for  some  time,  the  pains  in  the  loins  become  more  and 
more  acute,  extend  round  to  the  hypogastrium,  and  are  renewed  at  short  inter- 
vals, finally  assuming  all  the  characteristics  of  the  regular  uterine  contractions. 
During  these  pains,  if  the  uterus  is  sufficiently  high  up  to  be  easily  distinpruished 
above  the  pubis,  it  will  be  felt  to  harden  sensibly,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a 
sanious  discharge  takes  place  from  the  vagina,  afterwards  becoming  sanguinolent, 
and  eventually  replaced  by  liquid  or  grumous  blood.  If  the  woman  be  then 
examined  per  vaginam,  the  neck  will  be  found  partly  dilated,  the  dilatation 
advancing  progressively  with  the  frequency  of  the  pains;  the  membranes  begin 
to  protrude,  then  engage,  and  ultimately  rupture;  the  waters  escape,  and  the 
foetus  and  placenta  are  successively  expelled.  Usually  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  cause  has  operated  slowly,  whether  dependent  on  diseases  of  the  mother  or 
affections  of  the  ovum,  the  foetus  dies  before  the  labor,  or  at  least  during  the 
first  pains. 

When  the  abortion  is  a  consequence  of  tbe  occasional  violent  causes,  it  usually 
has  quite  another  course.  Thus,  in  some  instances,  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum 
closely  follows  the  accident;  a  woman  slips  in  descending  a  staircase,  and  falls 
violently  on  her  seat;  when  she  rises,  her  clothes  are  flooded  with  blood,  for  an 
ovum  of  six  weeks  has  been  driven  out,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  fluid 
blood.  This,  however,  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  the  beginning  of  pregnancy;  for, 
at  a  more  advanced  period,  some  interval  always  elapses  between  the  accident 
and  the  consequent  abortion.  The  phenomena  then  observed  vary,  according  to 
whether  the  cause  has  affected  the  mother's  organs,  or  has  directly  influenced  the 
foetus  itself. 

In  the  former  case,  the  mother  experiences,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  a 
sharp  pain,  either  about  the  loins,  or  else  in  some  part  of  the  abdomen;  after, 
the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  during  which  the  pain  has  diminished,  or  even  entirely 
ceased,  it  is  violently  renewed,  and  followed  almost  immediately  by  uterine  pains 
and  contractions,  a  slight  dilatation  of  the  neck,  some  discharges  of  serosity 
from  the  vagina,  at  first  reddish,  then  sanguinolent,  and  lastly  pure  blood. 

Finally,  if  the  travail  continue,  the  foetus  is  expelled  as  usual,  and  often 
living. 

The  expulsion  is  almost  always  effected  very  slowly,  and  the  progress  of  the 
labor  is  far  from  being  as  regular  as  at  term.  The  resistance  occasioned  by  the 
length  and  hardness  of  the  cervix  at  this  period  sufficiently  explain  the  extreme 
slowness  of  its  dilatation,  and  even  when  the  latter  is  sufficient,  the  contractile 
powers  of  the  uterus  are  yet  so  feeble  that  the  ovum  may  remain  engaged  in  the 
orifice  for  several  days,  and  even  project  into  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  before 
being  expelled  completely. 

When  the  cause  has  acted  directly  upon  the  foetus,  either  mechanically,  as  by 
a  violent  blow  or  concussion,  or  physiologically,  by  destroying  to  a  greater  or  les.s 
extent  its  vascular  connections  with  the  uterus,  the  subsequent  course  of  affairs 
is  different;  for  here  the  phenomena  which  announce  the  death  of  the  product  of 
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conception  are  tbe  first  to  be  manifested.  After  the  few  hours  necessary  to  dissi- 
pate the  agitation  and  fears  caused  by  the  commotion  she  has  experienced,  the 
woman  feels  no  pain  nor  inconvenience^  everything  is  calm,  and  seems  to  resume 
Its  natural  order;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  sometimes  only  eight  or  ten, 
the  movements  of  the  foetus,  which  had  up  to  this  time  maintained  their  usual 
force  and  frequency,  become  weaker,  are  separated  by  longer  intervals,  and 
finally  become  imperceptible.  From  this  moment,  the  uncomfortable  sensations 
and  digestive  disorders,  which  had  annoyed  the  patient  from  the  outset  of  preg- 
nancy, disappear  as  though  by  magic;  the  swelling  of  the  breasts  and  prickling 
sensations  which  had  affected  them,  also  diminish  or  cease  entirely.  A  miscar- 
riage is  then  inevitable,  for  the  ovum  is  a  foreign  body  in  the  uterine  cavity,  and 
soon  irritates  the  walls  of  the  organ  by  its  presence;  the  latter  contracts,  and 
the  expulsion  is  generally  effected  about  eight  to  nine  days  after  the  accident. 
In  this  case,  the  process  advances  in  a  more  regular  manner,  because  the  womb 
has  had  time  to  prepare  itself  for  the  act.  However,  this  term  is  not  uniform, 
it  being  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  dead  foetus  to  remain  much  longer  in  the 
womb :  two  or  three  weeks,  or  a  month,  for  example.  I  saw  a  woman  at  La 
Clinique,  in  whom  the  child's  death  was  clearly  ascertained,  though  she  did  not 
abort  until  six  weeks  afterwards.  Cases  are  also  recorded  of  the  embryo  remain- 
ing in  the  womb  until  the  ninth  month. 

The  development  of  the  contractions  is  solicited  by  the  derangement  which 
this  condition  of  death  gradually  produces  in  the  placental  circulation ;  indeed, 
the  quantity  of  blood  arriving  in  the  placenta  often  diminishes  by  degrees,  and 
ultijuatcly  becomes  almost  null ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  since,  in  some 
instances,  the  circulation  continues,  and  the  placenta  enlarges, — attains  even  to 
double  the  volume  of  that  at  term,  and  afler  its  expulsion  exhibits  the  same  de- 
gree of  integrity.  Lastly,  in  other  cases,  says  M.  Guillemot,  the  placenta  retains 
its  vitality  and  grows;  but,  at  the  same  time,  assumes  unusual  forms,  and  a 
singular  structure,  exhibiting  a  cavity  in  which  remains  of  the  foetus  are  hardly 
to  be  found. 

Where  a  long  time  thus  ensues  between  the  period  of  the  child's  death  and 
that  of  its  expulsion,  there  is,  in  general,  less  danger  from  hemorrhage  than  if 
the  premature  labor  had  taken  place  immediately.  In  these  abortions,  less  blood 
is  usually  lost  than  in  the  labors  which  come  on  naturally,  after  the  most  favor- 
able gestations ;  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  child's  death  di- 
minishes the  activity  of  the  uterine  circulation,  especially  that  of  the  utero- 
placental vessels,  which  must  then  become  obliterated  in  a  great  measure,  and 
consequently  can  furnish  but  little  blood  at  the  time  when  the  placenta  is  sepa- 
rated. 

Further,  the  general  phenomena  experienced  by  the  mother  after  the  death  of 
the  foetus  are  very  singular  in  these  cases.  If  the  gestation  is  somewhat  advanced, 
everything  passes  off  absolutely  as  if  the  expulsion  of  the  embryo  had  occurred, 
only  excepting  the  discharge  of  the  lochia :  thus,  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  to 
sixty  hours  after  its  death,  the  breasts  swell  up,  the  phenomena  of  milk  fever  are 
manifested,  and  the  lacteal  secretion  is  fully  established,  after  which  the  breasts 
again  subside,  and  the  usual  order  is  resumed.  As  a  general  rule,  the  prolonged 
retention  of  a  dead  infant  does  not  produce  any  disastrous  result  to  the  mother, 
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and  I  suspect  that  writers  have  greatly  exaggerated  on  this  point :  they  say, 
indeed,  that  the  woman  hecomes  depressed,  uneasy,  and  of  a  fretful  temper;  that 
she  experiences  lassitude,  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  oppression  at  the  epigas- 
trium, headache,  syncope,  palpitations  of  the  heart;  her  face  is  pale,  the  eyes 
dull  and  surrounded  by  a  livid  circle,  the  breath  fetid,  pulse  frequent  and  irregu- 
lar:  in  a  word,  all  these  general  phenomena  of  a  slow  fever  have  been  considered 
by  them  as  so  many  rational  signs  of  the  child's  death.  But  these  symptoms  are 
certainly  absent  in  the  majority  of  oases ;  for  most  women,  after  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  calming  their  fears,  experience  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  have  known 
many  of  them  to  carry  a  dead  child  for  several  months  without  even  suspecting 
it,  and  some  even  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  amelioration  of  their  gene- 
ral condition,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  sympathetic 
disorders  of  pregnancy.  At  an  indeterminate  period,  labor  comes  on,  and  the 
abortion  is  effected. 

By  examining  the  dead  foetus,  we  may  learn  why  its  prolonged  sojourn  in  the 
uterine  cavity  has  been  wholly  innoxious  to  the  mother.  In  fact,  the  infant  is 
not  putrefied,  as  is  proved  by  its  having  no  bad  odor;  the  solid  parts  undergo  a 
peculiar  transformation,  and  the  body  is  somewhat  analogous  in  appearance  to  one 
that  has  been  soaked  for  a  long  time  in  water.^ 

1  A  child  putrefied  in  the  womb  presents  so  different  an  aspect  from  one  that  has  under- 
gone the  same  process  in  the  open  air,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  this  particalar 
condition  once  or  twice,  never  to  mistake  it  afterwards. 

Imafcine  the  little  defunct  stretched  on  a  table :  the  flaccidity  of  its  soft  parts  is  then  so 
very  striking,  that  the  head  becomes  flattened  under  the  influence  of  its  own  weight,  w(iat- 
ever  position  may  be  given  to  it;  .the  soft  parts  on  the  thorax  exhibit  the  form  of  the  ribs  ; 
the  front  of  the  chest  is  very  much  flattened,  the  abdomen  sunken,  and  nearly  hollow  about 
the  navel,  and  forming  two  large  rounded  projections  on  the  flanks ;  even  the  extremities 
exhibit  the  same  state  of  collapse.     The  discoloration  of  the  skin  is  particularly  remarkable, 
although  often  confined  to  the  abdomen,  at  least  when  the  sojourn  of  the  foetus  in  the  womb 
has  not  been  very  long.     The  skin  of  this  part  has  a  brownish-red  shade,  without  the  least 
appearance  of  a  greenish  hue.    This  tint  is  less  marked  on  the  chest,  neck,  head,  and  limbs ; 
nevertheless,  it  exists  there  also.     But  this  is  not  the  brownish  hue  that  often  succeeds  a 
green  putrefaction ;  it  is  a  much  clearer  reddish.brown.    The  cord  is  no  longer  twisted,  but 
it  forms  a  true  fleshy  cylinder,  of  a  reddish  color,  soft,  and  saturated  with  a  brown  fluid. 
The  epidermis  is  detached  from  a  considerable  part  of  the  surface,  and  may  be  easily  sepa- 
rated from  those  places  where  it  is  still  adherent,  thus  leaving  the  humid  dermis  exposed, 
which  is  as  glutinous  as  if  it  were  lubricated  by  a  mucous  fluid ;  and  then  the  true  skin  has 
a  bright  rose  color.     The  epidermis  on  the  feet  and  hands  is  white  and  thick,  and  looks  as  if 
it  had  been  corrugated  by  cataplasms.    The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  infiltrated  with 
a  reddish  serosity,  which  is  also  seen  between  the  muscles,  and  sometimes  in  the  substance 
of  the  muscular  tissue  itself.    The  bones  of  the  head  are  feebly  held  together,  their  perios- 
teum may  be  readily  detached,  and  they  are  movable  on  each  other.     The  cellular  tissue 
underneath  the  hairy  scalp  is  infiltrated  with  a  thick  serosity,  resembling  currant  jelly  in 
appearance.     Finally,  whenever  we  attempt  to  move  or  raise  the  foetus,  it  slips  through  the 
hands  just  like  a  fish  that  lives  for  some  time  out  of  water,  in  consequence  of  the  fluid 
mucus  covering  its  surface.     (Devcrgio,  M^d.  LtgaU.) 

This  description,  although  perfectly  accurate  as  regards  the  foetus  that  dies  at  an  advanced 
stage,  does  not  equally  apply  when  the  death  happens  in  the  earlier  months.  For,  according 
to  the  judicious  remark  of  M.  Martin,  of  Lyons,  the  mode  of  alteration  varies  with  the  period 
of  pregnancy  at  which  the  child  dies.  Thus,  in  the  early  stage  of  its  formation,  when  its 
organization  has  but  little  consistence,  and  approaches  the  mucilaginous  state,  it  dissolves 
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But  it  happens  otherwise  when,  the  foetus  being  dead,  the  membranes  are  rup- 
tured, and  the  expulsion  is  delayed;  for  then  a  rapid  putrefaction  sets  in,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  contact  of  the  child  with  the  external  air.  A  high  fever, 
characterized  by  the  symptoms  of  a  veritable  infection,  developes 'itself;  a  dark 
fetid  liquid  oozes  from  the  genital  parts,  mixed  with  shreds,  in  a  state  of  putre- 
faction ;  and  if  the  uterine  contractions  do  not  speedily  relieve  the  organism  from 
this  source  of  infection,  the  patient  may  rapidly  succumb  under  its  deleterious 
influence.  Finally,  when  the  abortion  is  brought  on  by  the  existence  of  two 
children,  the  twins  are  nearly  always  expelled  simultaneously ;  although  we  have 
occasionally  known  the  women  to  abort  of  one  child  in  a  multiple  pregnancy, 
whilst  the  other  continued  to  grow. 

ARTICLE    III. 

DIAGNOSIS. 

Judging  from  the  numerous  signs  just  given,  the  diagnosis  of  an  abortion 
ought  to  be  very  easy ;  but,  unfortunately,  these  signs  are  not  very  clearly  marked 
until  the  accident  is  inevitable,  and  consequently,  when  it  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  the  patient  whether  the  physician  makes  out  a  clear  diagnosis  or  not. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  such  symptoms,  especially,  that  we  should 
endeavor  to  recognize  their  true  nature,  because  then  only  can  our  art  succeed 
in  arresting  their  progress ;  but  this  is  exceedingly  difficult. 

The  diagnosis  of  abortion  involves  the  solution  of  several  questions.  Is  the 
woman  pregnant  ?  And,  supposing  the  pregnancy  to  be  determined,  are  the 
symptoms  those  of  a  simple  uterine  congestion,  or  of  a  commencing  abortion  ? 
Lastly,  is  the  abortion  inevitable  ? 

1.  Is  the  Woman  Pregnant  f — This  first  question  is  quite  readily  resolved 
after  the  fourth  month  of  gestation,  though  before  that  period  it  is  almost  always 
unanswerable.  All  practitioners  of  obstetrical  experience  are  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  often  involve  it.  Thus,  a  woman  in  good  health  has  her  courses 
suddenly  suppressed  for  several  months  without  any  appreciable  cause,  the  breasts 
swell,  and  the  body  increases  in  size :  in  a  word,  she  experiences  several  of  the 
phenomena  properly  regarded  as  rational  signs  of  pregnancy ;  then,  all  at  once, 
at  the  return  of  the  third  or  fourth  menstrual  period,  some  symptoms  of  conges- 
tion of  the  uterus  appear,  last  for  several  days,  and  are  soon  followed  by  a  slight 
flow  of  blood.  How,  then,  shall  we  determine  whether  the  pains  felt  by  the 
patient,  and  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  vulva,  are  owing  to  a  return  of  the 
interrupted  menses,  or  to  an  approaching  abortion  ?     The  pains  attendant  on 

in  the  waters  of  the  amnios,  which  then  become  thicker  and  assume  the  characters  of  a 
gumraj  solution,  and  no  further  trace  of  the  embryo  is  found  in  the  amniotic  cavity.  But, 
at  a  period  somewhat  later,  that  is,  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  month,  it  withers  away, 
becomes  shriveled  and  dried  up,  and  looks  like  a  little  mummy  of  a  yellow  color,  or  like  a 
foetus  preserved  for  a  long  time  in  alcohol.  Not  unfrf^quently,  the  placenta  likewise  parti- 
cipates in  this  state  of  desiccation,  the  liquor  amnii  disappearing  and  being  replaced  by  a 
thick  and  apparently  an  earthy  humor,  which  incrusts  the  fwtus.  {M^moiret  de  Mid,  ^ 
de  Chir.  Prat.f  page  96. 
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difficult  menstruation,  especially  afler  a  suspension  of  several  mouths,  resemble 
greatly,  both  in  situation  and  intermittence,  those  of  abortion.  According  to 
Madame  Lachapelle,  in  abortion,  the  uterine  orifice  is  open,  the  hemorrhage 
precedes  the  pains,  and  the  latter  persist  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  the 
discharge ;  whilst  in  difficult  menstruation  the  orifice  is  closed,  the  pains  are  felt 
before  the  hemorrhage  appears,  and  they  diminish  or  even  cease  entirely  when 
the  discharge  is  well  established.    The  contrary,  however,  not  unfrequently  occurs. 

Doubtless,  a  strict  investigation  of  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  and 
followed  the  suppression  of  the  menses^  and  an  examination  of  the  uterus,  might 
lead  to  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  state  of  the  case ;  but  what  experienced 
physician  does  not  know  how  deceptive  are  all  these  rational  signs,  when  we  take 
in  consideration  the  tendency  to  exaggerations  of  the  females,  who  so  readily 
believe  what  they  wish  or  what  they  fear,  as  also  how  nearly  the  congestion, 
which  precedes  and  accompanies  the  suspended  menstruation,  places  the  uterus 
in  the  same  physical  conditions  as  in  a  commencing  pregnancy  ? 

Does  the  blood  escape  from  the  genital  parts  as  a  clot?  It  has  been  hoped 
that  the  shape  of  the  latter  might  furnish  a  reliable  sign. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  clot  driven  from  the  unimpregnated  womb  exhibits 
a  triangular  form,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  cavity  where  the  blood  coagulated, 
which  never  happens  when  a  product  of  conception  is  present;  but  this  may  fait, 
as  the  clot  is  mostly  changed  in  its  shape  by  traversing  the  neck ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  abortion,  the  blood  may  collect  and  coagulate  in  the  vagina,  and 
the  coagulum  exhibit  the  indicated  character. 

But,  if  the  coagulum  be  still  in  the  cervix  uteri,  and  supposing  the  fin*];er  is 
able  to  reach  this  point,  how  can  we  distinguish  whether  the  foreign  body  felt 
there  is  a  clot  or  an  ovum  ?  For  this  purpose,  Holl  has  laid  down  the  following 
signs :  If  the  finger  introduced  into  the  orifice  perceives  the  mass  to  become 
tense  during  the  contraction,  to  augment  in  volume  and  advance  towards  the 
vulva,  it  is  an  ovum  engaged  in  the  os  uteri ;  and  if  it  were  a  clot,  it  might  be 
recognized  by  its  fibrinous  structure;  besides,  during  the  pain,  its  exterior  sur- 
face would  not  be  more  tense,  nor  more  smooth,  and  it  would  not  appear  forced 
down,  but  rather  compressed ;  finally,  as  the  ovum  resembles  a  soft  bladder,  its 
inferior  extremity  is  rather  rounded  than  pointed,  while  the  coagulated  mass  is 
more  resistant  and  solid,  is  less  compressible,  and  has,  in  general,  the  form  of  a 
cone,  the  enlarged  extremity  of  which  is  above  and  the  apex  below. 

Finally,  if  we  should  then  attempt  to  move  the  uterus  in  its  totality  by  press- 
ing on  this  mass,  it  might  be  easily  effected  if  there  were  a  clot  concerned,  whilst 
the  parietes  of  the  ovum  would  yield,  and  would  not  transmit  the  motion  to  the 
organ  which  envelopes  it,  and  with  which  it  is  then  but  feebly  adherent. 

The  question  is  therefore  by  no  means  simple,  yet  it  is  important  to  know 
whether  pregnancy  really  exists ;  for  as  the  appearance  of  the  menses  is  then  of 
very  rare  occurrence,  especially  when  they  are  absent  in  the  early  months,  a  flow 
of  blood  should  be  treated  as  a  serious  accident,  which,  on  the  contrary,  would 
be  promoted,  if  attributable  to  a  return  of  the  courses.  Notwithstanding  these 
uncertainties,  there  may  be  a  union  of  circumstances,  such  as  to  allow  of  at  least 
a  probable  diagnosis.  Thus,  if  a  woman,  who  has  been  habitually  regular,  finds 
her  catamenia  to  stop  suddenly  and  unaccountably;  if  this  suppression  is  followed 
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by  other  rational  signs  of  pregnancy  ;  if  the  pains  continue  notwithstanding  the 
discharge  of  blood ;  if  they  appear  as  an  effect  of  any  violence  whatsoever,  or  if 
they  present  anything  unusual  as  respects  either  intensity  or  duration,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  abortion  is  imminent.  The  diagnosis  becomes  more  certain  if  the 
blood  flows  more  profusely  than  in  ordinary  menstruation,  if  it  is  accompanied 
with  sharper  pains  in  the  hypogastrium  than  is  usual,  if  coagula  are  expelled,  and 
if  the  orifice  is  sufficiently  dilated  to  admit  the  extremity  of  the  finger. 

2.  Pregnancy  existing,  may  the  symptoms  be  attributed  to  simple  congestion 
of  the  uterus,  or  should  they  be  regarded  as  the  first  tokens  of  a  threatened  abor- 
tion ?  Though  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  this  question  within  the  first  three  or 
four  months,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  accident,  its  solution  is  happily  of  little 
importance  as  regards  the  treatment,  the  measures  indicated  by  simple  conges- 
tion being  equally  applicable  to  the  prevention  of  miscarriage. 

When  symptoms,  which  in  all  appearance  were  due  to  simple  congestion,  have 
yielded  to  proper  treatment,  the  physician  is  often  required  to  answer  a  question 
whose  rigorous  solution  is  always  impossible  :  namely,  the  abdominal  and  lumbar 
pains  being  allayed,  and  all  the  other  alarming  symptoms  removed,  is  the  patient 
therefore  out  of  danger  of  miscarriage  ?  In  the  majority  of  cases,  we  can  tell 
nothing  about  it,  for  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  the  congestion  has  been 
arrested  in  time  to  prevent  a  rupture  of  bloodvessels,  and  an  effusion  between  the 
placenta  and  uterus,  or  whether  the  separation  of  the  placenta  is  extensive  enough 
to  have  destroyed  the  foetus  immediately ;  even  supposing  the  child  to  be  still 
living,  we  cannot  ascertain  the  degree  of  separation  of  the  placenta,  nor  foresee 
the  effect  which  a  partial  destruction  of  its  maternal  attachments  may  have  upon 
the  foetus.  Very  frequently,  indeed,  the  latter,  by  being  cut  off  from  a  conside- 
rable part  of  its  means  of  respiration,  is  placed  in  the  condition  of  an  adult  whose 
lungs  are  in  great  measure  destroyed,  and  whose  respiration  and  nutrition  being 
insufficient,  gradually  wastes  away,  so  the  child  often  does  not  perish  until  after 
the  lapse  of  eight  days,  two  weeks,  and  frequently  even  not  until  the  next  men- 
strual period  ;  this,  too,  without  the  appearance  of  any  new  symptoms  to  explain 
its  unlooked-for  death.  The  physician  cannot  therefore  be  too  reserved  in  his 
diagnosis,  as  regards  the  possible  consequences  of  such  accidents. 

3.  Finally,  supposing  the  abortion  begun,  can  we  hope  to  arrest  the  symptoms  ? 
The  intensity  of  the  pains,  their  constant  direction  from  the  umbilicus  towards 
the  coccyx,  the  previous  duration  of  the  discharge,  and  the  amount  of  blood 
already  lost,  softening  and  dilatation  of  almost  the  entire  neck,  and  even  of  the 
internal  orifice,  and  projection  of  the  membranes  during  the  contraction,  doubt- 
less indicate  a  very  unfavorable  prognosis,  though  they  should  not  destroy  all  hope. 
All  these  symptoms  conjointly  have  in  fact  been  known  to  yield  to  appropriate 
treatment,  everything  to  resume  the  natural  state,  and  the  pregnancy  to  go  on 
as  usual.  Some  authors,  even,  state  that  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  and 
discharge  of  the  amniotic  fluid,  does  not  render  abortion  inevitable.  This  last 
assertion,  however,  seems  to  me  to  be  at  least  very  contestable,  for  it  is  infinitely 
probable,  not  to  say  certain,  that  in  the  cases  alluded  to  there  has  been  a  mistake 
in  reference  to  the  true  origin  of  the  waters  lost  by  the  patient.  It  appears  to 
me  that  a  rupture  of  the  ovum  must  inevitably  give  rise  to  abortion ;  and  Desor- 
meaux  has  certainly  confounded  cases  of  hydrorrhoea  with  the  true  discharge  n^ 
the  amniotic  fluid. 
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A  young  lady,  who  had  already  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  miscarry  in  her  first 
pregnancy,  to  be  delivered  of  a  dead  child  in  the  second,  and  finally,  to  have 
lost  a  little  girl  of  six  months,  had  advanced  three  months  and  a  half  in  a  fourth 
pregnancy.  After  returning  from  mass,  in  a  church  very  near  her  dwelling, 
there  was  a  sudden  discharge  of  fluid  from  the  genital  organs,  to  an  amount 
estimated  by  the  patient  at  about  a  tumblerful.  On  first  seeing  her,  I  thought 
abortion  inevitable.  Then,  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  uterus,  it  seemed 
to  me,  that  notwithstanding  the  loss  which  had  occurred,  the  organ  presented  its 
usual  size,  a  certain  elasticity,  a  peculiar  suppleness,  showing  that  some  fluid 
must  still  remain  within  the  amniotic  cavity;  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
state  of  the  cervix;  no  flow  of  blood;  neither  was  there  pain  before,  during,  or 
after  the  discbarge  of  water.  In  acquainting  the  patient  with  the  fears  which  I 
entertained,  I  also  assured  her  that  all  hope  was  not  lost,  and  that  the  circum- 
stances just  mentioned  presented  collectively  features  which  do  not  usually  apper- 
tain to  ruptures  of  the  ovum  itself.  Absolute  quiet,  a  small  bleeding  from  the 
arm,  opiate  enemata,  and  hand-baths,  to  be  repeated  morning  and  evening,  were 
directed.  No  new  symptoms  supervened,  and  the  development  of  the  uterus 
continued.  For  the  first  two  days,  there  was  still  a  very  small  discharge  of  water. 
At  four  months  and  a  half,  and  also  without  appreciable  cause,  there  was  a  sud- 
den escape  of  five  or  six  spoonfuls  of  a  fluid  similar  to  the  preceding.  After 
this,  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred  until  the  end  of  her  pregnancy,  which  termi- 
nated very  happily. 

Abortion  is  really  inevitable  only  when  the  foetus  has  ceased  to  live,  or  when 
the  separation  of  the  placenta  and  the  rupture  of  the  utero-placental  vessels  are 
so  extensive  that  the  remaining  utero-placental  attachments  are  unequal  to  the 
support  of  the  foetal  respiration. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  probable  degree  of  disturbance  of  the  utero-placental 
relations  which  has  taken  place,  much  more  regard  must  be  had  to  the  amount 
of  the  discharge,  than  to  its  duration.  A  simple  exudation,  or  a  moderate  flow 
of  blood,  may  continue  for  several  days  or  weeks,  since  it  may  originate  in  the 
rupture  of  very  few  vessels;  I  have  known  it  last  for  six  weeks  and  two  months, 
without  compromising  the  pregnancy ;  but  that  the  patient  should  lose  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  fluid  or  coagulated  blood  in  a  short  time,  the  placenta  must  be 
separated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  abortion  almost  necessarily  ensues. 

There  is  still  another  peculiarity  not  mentioned  by  authors,  which  appears  to 
me  of  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  cuts  ofl"  almost  all  hope  of  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  symptoms :  I  allude  to  a  particular  form  of  the  neck.  When  the 
patient  has  been  for  a  short  time  only  pregnant,  we  know  that  it  is  always  easy  to 
distinguish  the  neck  of  the  uterus  from  its  body;  in  the  great  majority  of  causes, 
we  may  even  feel  the  angle  which  separates  them.  Now,  when  the  contractions 
have  lasted  for  a  certain  time,  they  have  gradually  dilated  the  internal  orifice; 
the  cavity  of  the  neck  has  become  confounded  with  that  of  the  body,  and  when 
the  finger  in  the  vagina  is  passed  over  the  entire  lower  segment  of  the  utiirus, 
the  neck  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  it;  a  well-defined  limit  between 
them  is  no  more  to  be  detected,  and  all  that  belongs  to  the  neck  of  the  womb  has 
the  shape  of  a  pear,  the  larger  part  being  continuous  with  the  body  of  the  organ, 
and  the  lower  extremity  corresponding  with  the  external  orifice.  Whenever  T 
have  met  with  this  condition  of  things,  abortion  has  taken  place. 
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It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  certainly  in  the  early  months,  whether  the  foetus 
be  living  or  dead.  I  must,  however,  mention  a  peculiarity  which  in  my  estima- 
tion is  of  great  value  in  reference  to  this  question :  namely,  the  sudden  cessation 
of  the  vomitings,  salivation,  or  any  other  sympathetic  functional  disorder  of 
pregnancy.  When,  al!fcer  an  accident,  vomiting  and  salivation  cease,  there  is 
cause  to  fear  that  the  child  is  dead,  the  persistence  of  these  discomforts  being  on 
the  contrary  a  favorable  sign.  Happily,  though  the  uncertainty  upon  this  point 
makes  an  exact  prognosis  impossible,  it  in  no  wise  affects  the  treatment.  When- 
ever, indeed,  a  collective  examination  of  the  general  and  local  symptoms  leads  to 
the  supposition  that  the  child  is  living,  and  that  we  may  hope  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  accident,  we  should  act  as  though  we  were  certain. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  in  the  first  third  of  gestation  the  diagnosis,  at  the  best, 
can  be  only  probable. 

At  a  more  advanced  stage  of  gestation,  the  diagnosis  is  much  more  certain. 
First,  because  we  can  then  generally  ascertain  the  development  of  the  uterus 
without  difficulty;  then,  again,  pains  are  more  energetic;  the  blood  flows  in 
greater  abundance,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  is  more  easily  detected;  but 
it  becomes  still  more  certain,  when  the  death  of  the  foetus  can  be  verified  in  a 
positive  manner.  Now,  the  following  are  the  signs  of  this  occurrence:  1.  The 
abdomen  diminishes,  instead  of  increasing,  in  volume;  2.  The  breasts  shrink 
away;  the  woman  experiences  dragging  sensations  about  her  loins,  and  an  unusual 
weight  in  the  hypogastrium,  as  of  an  inert  body,  which  falls  towards  the  side  on 
which  she  lies  from  the  mere  law  of  gravity;  3.  If  the  movements  of  the  infant 
had  before  been  perceptible,  they  now  cease  to  be  so;  4.  Lastly,  the  most  valuable 
evidence  is  that  furnished  by  auscultation,  for  an  impossibility  of  hearing  the 
sounds  of  the  foetal  heart  after  the  fifth  month  is  an  almost  certain  sign  of  the 
child's  death.  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  it  is  the  only  one;  for  all  the  others 
may  be  observed,  and  yet  the  foetus  be  living.  Unfortunately,  the  pulsations  of 
the  heart  are  not,  generally,  perceptible  before  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

PBOQNOSIS. 

The  prognosis  of  abortion  is  necessarily  variable,  according  to  the  time  of  its 
occurrence  and  the  cause  which  has  produced  it.  As  regards  the  foetus,  it  is 
always  mortal,  since  the  expulsion  takes  place  before  the  product  of  conception 
is  fitted  for  an  extra-uterine  life,  though  I  am  well  aware  that  cases  are  reported 
of  children,  born  prior  to  the  period  of  viability  fixed  by  law,  which  have  lived; 
but  these  examples,  even  were  they  authentic,  are  too  rare  to  invalidate  the 
general  proposition  just  laid  down. 

As  regards  the  mother,  the  prognosis  is  said  to  be  more  grave  than  that  of 
labor  at  term ;  but  this  proposition,  which  has  been  advocated  since  the  days  of 
Hippocrates,  requires  explanation,  and  should  not  be  received  without  some  re- 
striction ;  for  the  prognosis,  considered  in  relation  to  immediate  consequences,  is 
certainly  less  serious  in  a  case  of  abortion  than  in  a  natural  labor ;  but  the  remote 
effects  are  undoubtedly  more  disastrous  in  the  former  case.     Thus,  the  acute 
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with  the  two  fingers,  for  its  extraction  is,  in  general,  quite  easy.  In  case  of 
necessity,  Levret's  abortion-forceps,  or  Duges'  placenta-crotchet,  might  be  used 
for  this  purpose.* 

Sometimes  the  adhesions  of  the  placenta  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  impossible 
to  destroy  them,  and  extract  the  latter,  even  with  Levret's  forceps.  It  is  then 
possible,  by  strong  pressure  upon  the  hypogastrium,  to  depress  the  womb,  so  that 
the  forefinger  of  the  other  hand  can  be  passed  into  its  cavity,  and  glided  between 
the  placenta  and  the  uterine  walls.  Lastly,  if  this  does  not  succeed,  the  tampon 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  the  ergot  administered  at  once;  for  the  conjoint  use 
of  these  measures  rarely  fails  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  and  bring  on  a  sufficient 
degree  of  contraction  to  expel  the  secundines. 

Such  are  the  measures  which  should  be  resorted  to,  whenever  the  hemorrhage 
becomes  dangerous  either  by  its  duration  or  abundance.  When,  however,  it  is 
arrested,  especially  when  the  placenta  is  partially  engaged  beneath  the  orifice, 
and  seems  to  prevent,  by  its  presence  there,  further  discharge,  we  should  wait, 
and  be  very  careful  how  we  attempt  to  extract  it  immediately.  The  engagement 
of  the  placenta  in  the  cavity  of  the  neck  maintains  in  the  latter  a  degree  of  dila- 
tation likely  to  facilitate  its  complete  expulsion,  and  besides  exciting,  as  a  foreign 
body,  the  sensibility  of  that  part,  also  excites,  or  at  least  keeps  up,  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  fundus  of  the  womb.  Tractions  upon  the  engaged  portions  might 
tear  the  placental  mass  at  the  point  of  constriction  by  the  retracted  internal 
orifice.  Now,  immediately  after  this  partial  extraction,  the  neck  would  resume 
its  former  condition,  the  internal  orifice  would  close  more  or  less  completely,  and 
render  impossible  the  removal  of  the  portion  of  placenta  remaining  in  the  cavity 
of  the  body  of  the  uterus. 

2.  But  matters  do  not  always  pass  off  so  happily,  and  a  retention  of  the  pla- 
centa may  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  accidents.  In  fact,  it  sometimes  remains 
in  the  uterine  cavity  after  having  been  separated  wholly,  or  in  part,  and  soon 
undergoes  decomposition,  just  as  though  it  were  exposed  to  the  air;  the  lochia 
become  fetid ;  the  uterine  walls,  being  in  contact  with  the  substances  in  course 
of  putrefaction,  absorb  a  portion  thereof,  and,  as  a  consequence,  fever  is  deve- 
loped, together  with  all  the  symptoms  of  a  putrid  infection.  In  these  distressing 
cases,  we  should  evidently  relieve  the  womb  from  those  foul  materials  that  infect 
the  whole  economy;  but,  unfortunately,  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  completely 
closed,  and  an  introduction  of  the  finger  thereby  rendered  impossible.  Often, 
indeed,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  the  extremity  of  a  canula  enter  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  detergent  injections  into  the  uterine  cavity,  and  we  are 
then  compelled  to  await  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  excessively  fetid  sanious 
matters  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  placenta.  In  such  cases,  M. 
Velpeau  speaks  favorably  of  the  use  of  ergot.  This,  indeed,  is  a  remedy  that 
might  be  used,  but  from  which,  nevertheless,  we  should  not  expect  too  much. 

1  This  is  a  blunt  hook,  formed  of  a  loop  of  iron  or  silver  wire,  of  a  line  or  more  in  dia- 
meter. The  loop  is  narrow  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  which  it  is  desired  the  hook 
should  have,  never,  however,  exceeding  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width.  It  is  curved  near  its 
extremity,  so  as  to  form  a  hook  of  the  size  required.  The  remainder  of  the  loop,  which 
serves  as  a  handle,  receives  the  curvature  necessary  to  facilitate  the  introduction  and  use 
of  the  instrument.  It  is  directed  into  the  womb  by  a  few  fingers,  when  it  receives  the  soft 
mass  in  its  concavity,  and  is  then  slowly  drawn  out.     (Diet.  Med.  et  CMr.^  en  15  volumes.) 
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A  lady,  tbirtv-five  years  of  age,  whom  I  suspected  to  be  pregnant,  although 
she  would  not  believe  it,  felt  a  discharge  from  the  parts  after  a  suspension  of  the 
menses  for  two  months  and  a  half,  which  she  at  first  mistook  for  a  return  of  her 
courses,  but  which,  after  riding  out  in  a  carriage,  was  suddenly  converted  into  a 
profuse  flooding.  Having  been  summoned  immediately,  I  found  the  os  uteri 
slightly  dilated,  and  I  forthwith  employed  various  measures  adapted  to  the  arrest 
of  the  discharge,  and  among  others  the  ergot.  The  hemorrhage  gradually  dimi- 
nished, and  at  ten  o'clock,  p.  m.  (six  hours  subsequent  to  the  invasion  of  the 
symptoms)  it  had  entirely  ceased.  During  the  first  five  days  the  patient  did  very 
welly  but  on  the  sixth  I  thought  I  detected  a  slight  odor  in  the  lochia,  and  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  violent  chill  came  on,  which  lasted  an  hour. 
From  this  moment  all  the  phenomena  of  absorption  were  manifested.  I  imme- 
diately administered  forty  grains  of  the  ergot,  but  without  effect,  for  nothing 
came  away;  and,  notwithstanding  the  enlightened  efforts  of  Messrs.  Chomel  and 
Moreau,  who  were  several  times  called  in  consultation,  this  unfortunate  lady  died 
on  the  tenth  day  following  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms.  At  the  post- 
mortem  examination  we  found  the  uterine  tissue  softened,  and  its  cavity  filled 
by  the  putrefied  and  still  adherent  placenta,  which  we  could  not  separate  without 
tearing. 

3.  It  may  further  happen  that  the  placenta,  maintaining  its  vascular  adhesion 
with  the  internal  surface  of  the  organ,  continues  to  be  developed  after  the  child's 
death,  the  cord  and  foetus  become  atrophied,  and  then  completely  destroyed;  or, 
indeed,  the  ovum  may  rupture,  and  the  little  product  escape,  leaving  .the  mem- 
branes behind.  These  envelopes  may  undergo  various  modifications,  but  the 
most  common  is  the  morbid  product  known  as  a  moh.  It  has  been  generally 
conceded,  since  the  researches  of  M.  Velpeau  on  the  subject,  that  the  hydati- 
form  or  other  moles  which  are  expelled  from  the  uterine  cavity  are  merely  the 
remains  of  an  altered  product  of  conception. 

4.  Lastly,  there  is  yet  another  mode  of  termination,  admitted  by  N»gele, 
Osiander,  &c.  I  allude  to  the  absorption  of  the  placenta  retained  in  the  cavity 
of  the  womb ;  for  although  such  an  absorption  has  been  observed,  even  after 
delivery  at  term,  yet  most  of  the  reported  cases  refer  especially  to  miscarriages. 
(See  Delivery  of  the  After-birth.) 

ARTICLE  VI. 

TREATMENT   OF   ABORTION. 

The  treatment  of  abortion  consists  in  preventing  it,  in  favoring  the  expulsion  of 
the  ovum  when  this  is  inevitable,  and  in  remedying  the  various  accidents  that  may 
complicate  it. 

1.  Preventive  Measures. — ^When  the  miscarriage  is  dependent  on  the  woman's 
bad  constitution,  or  on  a  lesion  of  the  genital  organs,  we  must  endeavor  to  combat 
and  destroy  this  pernicious  predisposition,  more  especially  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  gestations.  I  shall  say  nothing  at  this  time  of  the  means  of  modifying 
the  general  vices  of  the  constitution,  since  they  necessarily  vary  with  the  nature 
of  the  affection.     It  is  particularly  important,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  the  dis- 
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aetioos  influence  of  syphilis,  whether  the  father  or  the  mother  be  iikfeeted  with 
it,  OTer  the  life  of  the  foetus ;  and  we  should  persuade  them  to  submit  to  a  mer- 
curial course. 

When  it  happens  that  seTcral  aK^nions  have  resulted  in  consequence  of  some 
displacement  of  the  uterus,  the  latter  should  be  remedied  bv  the  appropriate 
measnies:  for  instance,  in  the  commencement  of  presuanc-y,  the  woman  should 
aToid  all  fiuigue  and  CTrnr  Tiolent  effort :  and  it  is  eren  advisable  for  her  to  re- 
main in  the  Kcumbent  poki^ition  until  the  uterus  rises  above  the  superior  strait. 

We  aw;ud.  the  pn^per  value  to  the  influence  attributed  bv  IVs*:^rmeaux  to  the 
suppi>«ed  risiditv  and  excess  of  sensibility  or  contractility  in  the  uterine  fibre,  as 
well  as  to  the  excessive  weakness  or  lelaxation  in  the  fibivs  of  the  neck.  Bat, 
whilst  interpreting  the  action  of  thci&e  cause?  in  a  different  manner,  we  believe, 
with  him.  that  bathing.  geiK^ral  bleeding,  opiate  injections,  and  a  regulated  c^'*urse 
of  living,  are  the  means  be»t  suited  to  moderate  this  great  irrit^ibility  of  the 
organ;  and  that  a  tonic  and  strengthening  regimen,  aided  by  the  ferruginous 
pieparatii  ns,  cold  baths,  and  the  chalybeate  mineral  waters,  will  be  the  mobt 
wsefully  employed  in  thc^e  cases  where  the  general  debility  of  the  patient  may 
have  seemed  to  exercise  some  influence  over  her  former  alxirticns. 

Plethoric  women,  who  usually  have  profuse  menstniil  disoh^upc^.  and  who 
may  have  prevtously  suffered  from  abortion  at  the  pern^  of  menstruation,  all  of 
which  had  been  preceded  bj  the  sympt«'ms  of  general  or  koI  plethora,  and  all 
foUcwed  by  more  or  lees  c^ous  discharges,  should  be  subjected  brfure  fecunda- 
tion to  a  restricted  reeimen:  and  durins  ctsutiv^n.  thev  sh-.uli  avoid  all  moral 
and  physical  excitements^  and  should  rvmain  in  K>i  ei^hi,  tea.  or  even  twelve 
days  at  every  monthly  term:  besides,  they  ought  to  W  ble-i  s^verju  times  during 
the  cariier  f«eri^>is  cf  pn^:nancy.  more  esj-esrially  just  be!\*re  the  time  for  the 
menses  to  appear.^ 

These,  invre  ihin  other  pregnant  wonjen.  shuld  r^nou-ce  the  use  of  ivnsets, 
which.  :i2dejendcnt!y  of  the  rv^traint  thcv  make  ca  the  i-.vd.pmcn:  i>f  the 
bre^sts^  'TI'*^  *^*  '^^^^  return  ci  blxd.  by  iisienVring  ni».re  cr  Ie?s  with  the 
aKiiwnJTHi  and  th<»acic  ctf^ulatioB,  and  therebv  favor  o%>n.^^t:  >d  'A  the  inferior 


Fe.lle,  «:h*ct:c  fcHLal-es,  wh*.^  are  imf«jdred  by  former  di?^A>es  and  thope 
wh.«:  :ias:«e^  ai>r  s».'f^  ani  their  ciivulitiv^  linguid.  or  whx  fr>^.':i:  beiaj  habitu- 
al-T  irr^^rttlar.  aie  affectei  with  chr:«n:c  Icuo>rThteA,  are  often  attacked  bv  hem- 
•>2Tha;-£s  duiiui:  presnancT  which  ultimate! v  lead  to  an  abvrsi.n 

In  £s^h  poxksts  the  thce  is  jnie,  th-c  j*ul:se^vf«,  small,  ani  irriuV.e,  the  tongue 
wL:^.  dl^e?c:ii  poinfuL  the  intestines  toryid,  ani  the  cx:r>:a.:::t<  c^.M.  The 
iCftS  ^xtftiie  filsizwes  them,  sometimes  even  exhiusrs  tLt;:r  s:ni-ajth.  The 
Sdrne  b  ctft^ft  att«iap«Akd  by  a  senf^tion  v^f  wci«:ht,  .%f  i«i:l.:.i1  dra^^lius  in 
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the  groins  and  lumbar  regions,  and,  should  they  remain  standing  for  any  length 
of  time,  the  uterus  seems  to  require  some  support,  as  it  appears  just  on  the  point 
of  escaping  by  the  vagina  or  rectum.  Even  in  the  earliest  stages  they  feel 
something  like  a  weight  in  the  lesser  pelvb,  always  pressing  on  the  most  depen- 
dent part. 

Now,  the  best  mode  of  preventing  such  a  condition,  is  to  prescribe  a  tonic  regi- 
men, together  with  the  ferruginous  and  bitter  preparations.  Canella,  in  powder, 
has  been  recommended ;  and  Sauter  highly  extols  the  use  of  powdered  savine ; 
he  asserts,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  correcting  this  pernicious  predisposition  in 
pregnant  women,  who  had  previously  had  several  miscarriages,  by  administering 
fifteen  grains  of  the  powder  three  times  a  day,  continuing  it  for  three  or  four . 
months;  by  this  remedy  he  has  arrested  flooding  and  prevented  abortion,  and 
many  patients  can  attribute  the  fact  of  having  children  born  at  full  term  to  the 
employment  of  this  precious  drug. 

White,  of  Manchester,  has  particularly  recommended  cold  bathing,  especially 
sea-bathing,  to  be  often  repeated,  both  before  and  during  pregnancy. 

The  accoucheur  must  therefore  search  in  the  history  of  former  miscarriages 
for  the  indications  to  guide  him  in  the  use  of  preventive  measures;  and  it  is 
likewise  very  important  that  he  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  the 
accompanying  circumstances. 

Pregnant  women  are  very  often  constipated,  and  this  constipation  frequently 
becomes  the  cause  of  periodic  abortions,  by  the  irritation  it  produces ;  hence,  it 
should  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  some  simple  injections,  with  the  addition  of 
one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  linseed  oil,  regularly,  every  other  day,  for  two 
weeks  before  the  period  when  the  abortion  occurred  last  time,  and  they  ought 
to  be  continued  for  two  weeks  after  it. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  predisposing  cause  whose  influence  was 
exerted  in  the  previous  pregnancies,  there  is  one  very  important  precaution,  the 
neglect  of  which  might  render  all  others  useless.  In  all  cases  where  abortion 
has  occurred  several  times,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  organ  should  remain  un- 
disturbed, and  the  husband  be  recommended  to  allow  from  six  to  eight  months, 
or  even  a  year  to  elapse,  without  the  wife  being  exposed  to  become  pregnant. 

When  this  accident  has  already  occurred  a  number  of  times  in  former  prog- 
nancies,  it  is  always  indispensable  for  the  woman  to  abstain  altogether  from  in- 
tercourse with  her  husband,  for  all  sources  of  irritation  must  evidently  be  with- 
drawn from  the  womb.  Again,  if  the  foetus  was  expelled  dead  in  the  preceding 
gestations,  and  this  death  has  been  caused  by  some  lesion  of  the  ovum,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  recognize,  and  consequently  to  prevent,  a  similar  alteration. 

The  case  is  rather  different  when  the  previous  abortions  have  been  attributed 
to  utero-placental,  or  intra-placental  efiiisions,  for  these  are  almost  always  the 
result  of  a  congestion  of  the  uterus,  of  sufficient  intensity  to  produce  a  rupture 
of  vessels.  In  another  pregnancy,  it  might  be  possible  to  avoid  such  accidents. 
We  would,  however,  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  these  local  congestions  may 
occur  in  chlorotic,  as  well  as  in  plethoric  women,  and  consequently,  that  although 
revulsives  applied  to  the  upper  part  or  the  body,  or  to  the  superior  extremities, 
are  useful  in  all,  bleedings  from  the  arm  at  the  menstrual  periods  are  very  ad- 
vantageous with  thfe  latter,  whilst  the  former  are  benefited  by  the  preventive  use 
of  ferruginous  preparations,  administered  from  the  commencement  of  gestation 
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astrous  inflaenoe  of  syphilis,  whether  the  father  or  the  mother  he  infected  with 
it,  oyer  the  life  of  the  foetus ;  and  we  tshould  persuade  them  to  submit  to  a  mer- 
curial course. 

When  it  happens  that  several  abortions  have  resulted  in  consequence  of  some 
displacement  of  the  uterus,  the  latter  should  be  remedied  by  the  appropriate 
measures :  for  instance,  in  the  commencement  of  pregnancy,  the  woman  should 
avoid  all  fatigue  and  every  violent  effort;  and  it  is  even  advisable  for  her  to  re- 
main in  the  recumbent  position  until  the  uterus  rises  above  the  superior  strait. 

We  award,  the  proper  value  to  the  influence  attributed  by  Desormeaux  to  the 
supposed  rigidity  and  excess  of  sensibility  or  contractility  in  the  uterine  fibre,  as 
well  as  to  the  excessive  weakness  or  relaxation  in  the  fibres  of  the  neck.  But, 
whilst  interpreting  the  action  of  those  causes  in  a  different  manner,  we  believe, 
with  him,  that  bathing,  general  bleeding,  opiate  injections,  and  a  regulated  course 
of  living,  are  the  means  best  suited  to  moderate  this  great  irritability  of  the 
organ;  and  that  a  tonic  and  strengthening  regimen,  aided  by  the  ferruginous 
preparations,  cold  baths,  and  the  chalybeate  mineral  waters,  will  be  the  most 
usefully  employed  in  those  cases  where  the  general  debility  of  the  patient  may 
have  seemed  to  exercise  some  influence  over  her  former  abortions. 

Plethoric  women,  who  usually  have  profuse  menstrual  discharges,  and  who 
may  have  previously  suffered  from  abortion  at  the  periods  of  menstruation,  all  of 
which  had  been  preceded  by  the  symptoms  of  general  or  local  plethora,  and  all 
followed  by  more  or  less  copious  discharges,  should  be  subjected  before  fecunda- 
tion to  a  restricted  regimen ;  and  during  gestation,  they  should  avoid  all  moral 
and  physical  excitements,  and  should  remain  in  bed  eight,  ten,  or  even  twelve 
days  at  every  monthly  term;  besides,  they  ought  to  be  bled  several  times  during 
the  earlier  periods  of  pregnancy,  more  especially  just  before  the  time  for  the 
ipenses  to  appear.^ 

These,  more  than  other  pregnant  women,  should  renounce  the  use  of  corsets, 
which,  independently  of  the  restraint  they  make  on  the  development  of  the 
breasts,  oppose  the  free  return  of  blood,  by  interfering  more  or  less  with  the 
abdominal  and  thoracic  circulation,  and  thereby  favor  congestion  of  the  inferior 
organs. 

Feeble,  cachectic  females,  who  are  impaired  by  former  diseases,  and  those 
whose  tissues  are  soft,  and  their  circulation  languid,  or  who,  from  being  habitu- 
ally irregular,  are  affected  with  chronic  Icucorrhoca,  are  often  attacked  by  hem- 
orrhages during  pregnancy  which  ultimately  lead  to  an  abortion. 

In  such  patients  the  face  is  pale,  the  pulse  soft,  small,  and  irritable,  the  tongue 
white,  digestion  painful,  the  intestines  torpid,  and  the  extremities  cold.  The 
least  exercise  fatigues  them,  sometimes  even  exhausts  their  strength.  The 
fatigue  is  often  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  weight,  of  painful  draggings  in 

^  The  physician  often  meets  with  much  opposition  from  persons  out  of  the  profession 
when  he  proposes  a  preventive  bleeding  in  the  early  stages  of  gestation.  Particularly, 
should  any  accident  happen  shortly  afterwards,  they  would  not  fail  to  reproach  him  with 
it.  This,  however,  is  no  just  reason  for  not  acting  according  to  his  convictions,  or  for 
yielding  in  cases  where  he  believes  it  really  useful ;  now  experience  has  fully  proved 
that,  in  such  instances  as  those  we  have  described,  it  is  one  of  the  best  preventive 
measures. 
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the  groins  and  lumbar  regions,  and,  should  they  remain  standing  for  any  length 
of  time,  the  uterus  seems  to  require  some  support,  as  it  appears  just  on  the  point 
of  escaping  by  the  vagioa  or  rectum.  Even  in  the  earliest  stages  they  feel 
something  like  a  weight  in  the  lesser  pelvis,  always  pressing  on  the  most  depen- 
dent part. 

Now,  the  best  mode  of  preventing  such  a  condition,  is  to  prescribe  a  tonic  regi- 
men, together  with  the  ferruginous  and  bitter  preparations.  Canella,  in  powder, 
has  been  recommended;  and  Sauter  highly  extols  the  use  of  powdered  savine; 
he  asserts,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  correcting  this  pernicious  predisposition  in 
pregnant  women,  who  had  previously  had  several  miscarriages,  by  administering 
fifteen  grains  of  the  powder  three  times  a  day,  continuing  it  for  three  or  four . 
months;  by  this  remedy  he  has  arrested  flooding  and  prevented  abortion,  and 
many  patients  can  attribute  the  fact  of  having  children  born  at  full  term  to  the 
employment  of  this  precious  drug. 

White,  of  Manchester,  has  particularly  recommended  cold  bathing,  especially 
sea-bathing,  to  be  often  repeated,  both  before  and  during  pregnancy. 

The  accoacheur  must  therefore  search  in  the  history  of  former  miscarriages 
for  the  indications  to  guide  him  in  the  use  of  preventive  measures;  and  it  is 
likewise  very  important  that  he  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  the 
accompanying  circumstances. 

Pregnant  women  are  very  often  constipated,  and  this  constipation  frequently 
becomes  the  cause  of  periodic  abortions,  by  the  irritation  it  produces ;  hence,  it 
should  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  some  simple  injections,  with  the  addition  of 
one  or  two  tablespoon fuls  of  linseed  oil,  regularly,  every  other  day,  for  two 
weeks  before  the  period  when  the  abortion  occurred  last  time,  and  they  ought 
to  be  continued  for  two  weeks  after  it. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  predisposing  cause  whose  influence  was 
exerted  in  the  previous  pregnancies,  there  is  one  very  important  precaution,  the 
neglect  of  which  might  render  all  others  useless.  In  all  cases  where  abortion 
has  occurred  several  times,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  organ  should  remain  un- 
disturbed, and  the  husband  be  recommended  to  allow  from  six  to  eight  months, 
or  even  a  year  to  elapse,  without  the  wife  being  exposed  to  become  pregnant. 

When  this  accident  has  already  occurred  a  number  of  times  in  former  prog- 
nancies,  it  is  always  indispensable  for  the  woman  to  abstain  altogether  from  in- 
tercourse with  her  husband,  for  all  sources  of  irritation  must  evidently  be  with- 
drawn from  the  womb.  Again,  if  the  foetus  was  expelled  dead  in  the  preceding 
gestations,  and  this  death  has  been  caused  by  some  lesion  of  the  ovum,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  recognize,  and  consequently  to  prevent,  a  similar  alteration. 

The  case  is  rather  different  when  the  previous  abortions  have  been  attributed 
to  utero-placental,  or  intra-placental  efiusions,  for  these  are  almost  always  the 
result  of  a  congestion  of  the  uterus,  of  sufficient  intensity  to  produce  a  rupture 
of  vessels.  In  another  pregnancy,  it  might  be  possible  to  avoid  such  accidents. 
We  would,  however,  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  these  local  congestions  may 
occur  in  chlorotic,  as  well  as  in  plethoric  women,  and  consequently,  that  although 
revulsives  applied  to  the  upper  part  or  the  body,  or  to  the  superior  extremities, 
are  useful  in  all,  bleedings  from  the  arm  at  the  menstrual  periods  are  very  ad- 
vantageous with  thfe  latter,  whilst  the  former  are  benefited  by  the  preventive  use 
of  ferruginous  preparations,  administered  from  the  commencement  of  gestation. 
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Under  some  unfortunate  circumstances,  nature  seems  to  deride  all  the  attempts 
of  art,  and  abortion  re-occurs.  Still,  we  must  not  despair  when  the  woman  be- 
comes again  pregnant^  for  experience  fully  proves  that,  notwithstanding  numerous 
former  abortions,  a  fresh  pregnancy  has  sometimes  succeeded  in  reaching  full 
term.  Dr.  Young  {Right/,  91)  relates,  in  his  lectures,  the  history  of  an  unfortu- 
nate lady,  who,  after  having  had  thirteen  successive  abortions,  became  pregnant 
for  the  fourteenth  time,  and  was  happily  delivered  of  a  living  infant  at  term. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  abor- 
tion is  threatened.  The  patients  are  affected  with  shivcrings  from  the  most 
trifling  causes,  pains  in  the  hypogastrium,  loins,  &c. ;  uterine  contractions  appear, 
the  sexual  parts  become  moist,  and  occasionally  even  the  os  uteri  dilates ;  but, 
even  here,  we  must  not  lose  all  hopes  of  arresting  the  accident,  notwithstanding 
these  symptoms. 

If  the  patient  is  robust,  the  pulse  full  and  frequent,  more  especially  if  the 
development  of  the  symptoms  had  been  preceded  by  indications  of  plethora, 
bleeding  in  the  arm  should  be  at  once  resorted  to,  the  woman  be  laid  as  horizon- 
tally as  possible,  and  opiates  immediately  administered.  The  laudanum  of  Syden- 
ham may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  twenty,  forty,  or  even  sixty  drops,  diffused  in  a 
small  quantity  of  some  mucilaginous  liquid  as  an  iDJection,  and  repeated  at  in- 
tervals of  an  hour,  until  the  contractions  disappear.  This  remedy,  of  which  wo 
have  before  spoken,  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  some- 
times it  alone  has  enabled  us  to  arrest  a  labor,  whose  termination  seemed  to  be 
inevitable,  and  thus  has  permitted  the  gestation  to  pursue  its  regular  course. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  citing  the  following  instance  in  illustration  :  A  woman, 
advanced  to  three  months  and  a  half,  was  taken  with  pains  in  the  abdomen  and 
loins,  after  a  violent  altercation  with  her  husband ;  on  the  following  day  the  pains 
augmented,  and  a  little  bloody  fluid  escaped  from  the  genital  organs;  the  pains 
still  continuing,  and  the  discharge  having  somewhat  increased,  on  the  third  day 
the  patient  came  on  foot  to  the  Clinique.  I  found,  on  her  arrival,  that  the  uterine 
contraction  was  very  distinct,  the  pains  sharp,  and  renewed  every  eight  or  ten 
minutes ;  pure  blood  was  discharging  from  the  vulva,  and  the  orifice  was  suffi- 
ciently dilated  to  permit  the  finger  to  pass  readily  as  far  up  as  the  naked  mem- 
branes.  I  administered  sixty  drops  of  laudanum,  divided  into  three  doses,  which 
were  given  at  intervals  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and,  by  the  end  of  this 
time,  the  pains  disappeared,  everything  resumed  its  natural  order,  and  the  ges- 
tation went  on  till  full  term. 

I  might  multiply  such  citations  almost  ad  Infinitum^  but  the  above  is  sufficient 
to  show  that,  however  inevitable  the  abortion  may  at  first  appear,  we  should  never 
abandon  all  hopes  of  preventing  it.  I  may  add,  that  the  administration  of  opium 
in  the  doses  just  indicated,  or  even  carried  to  a  hundred  drops  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  has  never  been  followed  by  serious  couseciuences.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  a 
little  somnolency  or  heaviness  about  the  head,  or  a  general  torpor  may  result,  but 
which  a  few  glasses  of  lemonade  will  soon  dissipate.  For,  after  all,  when  even 
death  of  the  fcjctus  must  have  been  either  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  primary 
symptoms,  what  do  we  risk  in  calming  or  arresting  the  uterine  contractions '/ 
because,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  dead  child  may  remain  long  within  the 
intact  membranes  without  any  unfavorable  consequences  resulting  to  the  mother. 
*  ad  besides,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  its  death  with  any  degree  of 
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certainty  prior  to  the  fifth  month  of  gestation,  we  must  act  in  such  doubtful  cases 
just  as  if  it  were  living;  although  there  can  be  no  question  that,  if  the  foetus 
were  really  dead,  it  would  be  better  to  permit  the  contractions  to  go  on,  and  its 
expulsion  to  be  effected.  But,  even  supposing  these  are  wholly  suspended,  the 
expulsion  is  somewhat  retarded,  and  that  is  all ;  for  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
time  the  foetus,  acting  like  a  foreign  body  in  the  uterine  cavity,  will  irritate  its 
walls,  and  a  new  labor  sooner  or  later  take  place  in  consequence. 

To  these  remedies  (the  venesection  and  opiate  treatment)  we  must  add  strict 
confinement  to  bed,  absolute  rest  of  mind  and  body,  the  use  of  demulcent  beve- 
rages, cold  lemonade,  veal  broth,  chicken  water,  and  the  application  of  cold 
compresses,  frequently  renewed,  over  the  abdomen;  which  compresses  are  to  be 
saturated  with  some  fluid  whose  temperature  is  progressively  lowered.  **  Local 
bleedings,"  says  M.  Gendrin,  **are  too  much  neglected,  especially  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  utero-placental  hemorrhages ;  indeed,  we  have  so  often  had  occasion 
to  congratulate  ourselves  for  having  advised  them  in  those  cases,  that  we  now 
prescribe  them  with  great  confidence  whenever  the  general  condition  does  not 
directly  indicate  a  depletory  venesection.  We  direct  them  :  1.  When  there  are 
any  sharp  pains  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  uterus  or  groins,  and  we  apply  them 
to  the  latter,  the  anus,  or  even  the  vulva;  2.  In  cases  of  a  considerable  turges- 
cence  of  the  hemorrhoidal  tumors  (if  any  such  exist) ;  and  3.  In  the  phlegmasia 
of  the  adjacent  organs,  such  as  the  large  intestine,  &c." 

In  these  two  latter  cases  we  fully  coincide  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Gendrin  ;  but, 
in  the  first,  we  should  much  prefer  having  recourse  to  a  general  bleeding  in  the 
arm,  or,  as  he  himself  advises,  further  on,  to  the  application  of  leeches  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  uterus :  for  instance,  near  the  breasts,  armpits,  &c.,  &c.  Finally, 
to  the  means  already  enumerated,  we  must  further  add  the  use  of  irritant  revul- 
sives, placed  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  and  the  thoracic  extremities,  and 
must  also  recommend  in  a  more  special  manner  the  application  of  dry  cups,  the 
decidedly  beneficial  effects  of  which  we  have  often  witnessed  in  cases  where 
uterine  plethora  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  but  where  the  general 
condition  required  some  precaution  in  the  use  of  bloodletting. 

2.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  a  copious  hemorrhage,  intensity  of  the  pain 
and  of  all  the  other  phenomena,  and  more  particularly  a  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes, render  abortion  thenceforth  inevitable ;  and  hence,  the  only  course  in 
such  cases  is  to  facilitate  the  expulsion  of  the  product  of  conception.  But  still, 
if  the  hemorrhage  is  not  of  such  a  character  during  the  first  three  months  of 
gestation  as  to  compromise  the  woman's  life,  the  physician  should  remain  a 
simple  spectator  of  the  efforts  of  nature,  and  confine  himself  to  superintending 
the  progress;  for  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum  ought  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  uterine 
forces.  Sometimes  it  comes  away  whole,  which  is  a  very  favorable  circumstance. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  Baudelocque,  he  should  be  very 
careful  not  to  rupture  the  membranes,  for  that  would  only  retard  the  delivery  of 
the  placenta,  and  render  it  still  more  dangerous.  In  fact,  when  the  foetus  escapes 
alone,  this  latter  might  be  attended  with  the  difficulties  just  pointed  out  in  the 
preceding  article. 

We  should  here  remember  how  slowly  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum  is  effected  in 
certain  cases,  even  when  the  orifice  is  sufficiently  dilated  to  oppose  no  obstraoti^^ 
to  its  exit.     This  great  slowness  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  slight  oop 
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power  of  the  uterus.  When  no  accident  complicates  the  ahortion,  the  physician 
h»s  nothing  to  do  but  watch  the  progress  of  the  labor,  and  expect  the  complete 
delivery  to  be  effected  by  the  uterine  efforts.  At  a  more  advanced  period,  that 
is,  towards  the  fifth  or  the  sixth  month,  the  course  of  the  physician  is  very  nearly 
the  same  as  it  would  be  at  term.  The  size  of  the  footus,  which  has  now  become 
quite  large,  requires  a  greater  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri ;  and  this,  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  softening  of  the  cervix,  is  accomplished  with  somewhat  greater 
rapidity.  Generally,  it  is  necessary  that  the  child  should  present  one  or  the 
other  extremity  of  its  long  diameter  to  the  os  ut^ri ;  however,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  some  portion  of  its  trunk  presents  there,  and  its  delivery  is  neither 
much  more  difficult  nor  much  slower  than  usual.  It  is  in  such  cases  especially 
that  the  mechanism  of  spontaneous  evolution  may  be  frequently  observed.  The 
delivery  of  the  after-birth  does  not,  as  a  general  rule,  exhibit  those  difficulties 
which  it  presented  in  the  earlier  months ;  in  truth,  it  closely  resembles  the  same 
process  in  the  labor  at  term. 

3.  Hemorrhage  is  one  of  the  most  common  symptoms.  It  may  precede,  ac- 
company, or  follow  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  and  is  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
that  most  authors  make  it  the  principal  disorder.  In  some  cases,  it  is  certainly 
the  cause  of  the  abortion,  though  often  merely  a  consequence.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  miscarriage  is  accompanied  with  but  slight  hemorrhage.  The  latter 
circumstance  is,  however,  rare,  especially  in  the  false  labors  that  take  place  before 
the  end  of  the  fourth  month ;  because  a  more  or  less  abundant  discharge  of  blood 
nearly  always  shows  itself  during  the  first  expulsive  pains,  and  persists  until  the 
uterus  is  completely  emptied ;  but,  as  we  all  know,  nothing  of  this  kind  is  ob- 
served in  labor  at  term.  M.  Jacquemier  has  happily  explained  the  difference 
between  the  two  in  the  following  manner :  He  states  that,  towards  the  end  of 
gestation,  the  placenta  spreads  out  from  the  centre  towards  its  circumference,  in 
order  to  conform  itself  to  the  uterine  enlargement  at  its  greatest  extent ;  and  this 
is  accomplished  in  such  a  way  that  its  different  lobes,  by  separating  from  one 
another,  have  a  considerable  space  left  between  thcm.^  From  this  it  follows, 
that,  within  certain  limits,  the  uterine  contractions  have  no  tendency  to  detach  it ; 
for  the  placenta  accommodates  itself  wonderfully  to  the  retraction  of  the  organ 
until  it  reaches  its  own  proper  limits ;  and  even  then  its  great  flexibility  pennits 
a  further  reduction,  so  as  to  follow  the  uterus  as  it  becomes  less,  before  the  de- 
tachment commences,  and  this  latter  phenomenon  only  takes  place  when  the 
entire  footus  is  nearly  expelled.  But,  prior  to  the  fourth  month,  the  after-birth 
is  far  from  offering  the  same  conditions ;  since  the  thickness  of  the  utero-placental 
decidua  and  the  large  amount  of  plastic  matter  interposed  between  the  lobes  at 
that  time,  confer  upon  it  a  much  greater  density  ;  and  therefore  it  can  only  yield 
within  very  narrow  limits,  either  in  the  way  of  extension  or  retraction  towards 
its  centre.  Hence,  the  facility  of  its  separation  during  the  early  contractions, 
the  rupture  of  a  certain  number  of  vessels,  and  the  incessant  hemorrhage  through- 
out the  whole  duration  of  the  labor. 

*  To  convince  one's  self  of  the  truth  of  this  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  see  the  placenta 
still  adherent  to  a  uterus  which  has  been  developed  but  is  not  yet  retracted,  or  even  the 
uterine  surface  this  mass  occupied ;  for  the  latter  is  nearly  one-third  larger  than  the  surface 
of  the  placenta  which  covered  it.     (Jacquemier.) 
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Whenever,  notwithstaDdiDg  the  use  of  general  measures,  such  as  the  hori- 
zontal position,  cold  drinks,  the  application  of  refrigerants  to  the  hypogastrium 
or  thighs,  and  the  administration  of  opiates,  the  discharge  of  blood  continues 
so  great  as  to  endanger  the  mother's  life,  an  abortion  thenceforth  becomes 
inevitable,  and  the  primary  object  of  the  accoucheur  should  be  to  bring  on  the 
contractions  and  the  evacuation  of  the  organ. 

He  should  also  administer  general  stimulants  to  sustain  the  woman's  strength, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  those  medicines  having  an  immediate  action  on  the 
womb  itself,  such  as  the  tincture  of  canella,  &c.,  but  above  all  the  ei-got.  How- 
ever, when  the  miscarriage  comes  on  at  an  early  stage  of  the  gestation,  these 
measures  are  often  ineffectual,  for  it  is  then  exceedingly  difficult  to  excite  the 
contractions  of  a  viscus  whose  muscular  organization  is  still  so  imperfect ;  or  at 
least,  if  they  are  aroused,  they  are  frequently  inadequate  to  dilate  the  neck  suffi- 
ciently. The  tampon  is  then  the  only  resource  ;  this,  when  well  applied,  acts  in 
two  ways  :  1st,  by  opposing  the  escape  of  the  blood  externally,  thus  forcing  it  to 
coagulate,  and  consequently  to  obliterate  the  bleeding  vessels ;  2d,  by  irritating 
the  womb  by  mere  contact,  thereby  determining  its  retraction,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  product  of  conception.  This  circumstance,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  best- 
founded  objections  to  the  use  of  the  tampon  in  the  early  months  of  gestation. 
But,  in  truth,  is  it  not  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise  ?  because  the  cessation 
of  the  flooding  is  always  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  uterine  contractions ;  and 
is  the  mother's  life  bought  too  dear,  when  it  is  saved  by  the  expulsion  of  a  foetus, 
which,  in  most  cases,  is  dead  even  before  the  application  of  the  tampon?  Be- 
sides, this  measure  is  not  always  necessarily  followed  by  abortion.  Again,  there 
is  no  reason  to  fear  the  conversion  of  an  open  into  a  concealed  hemorrhage  by 
the  employment  of  the  tampon,  before  the  sixth  month ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  observation  of  Chevallier,  the  accumulation  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
womb  would  seem  to  be  impossible  at  this  early  period,  without  supposing  an 
abnormal  relaxation  of  its  walls.  Where,  however,  the  pregnancy  is  advanced  to 
the  fifth  month,  the  accoucheur  should  carefully  watch  the  body  of  the  uterus 
after  the  tampon  is  applied,  and  assure  himself,  every  moment,  that  its  volume  is 
not  increasing. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  this  operation  is  generally  performed: 
some  dossils  or  pellets  of  charpie  are  prepared,  sometimes  dry,  at  others  smeared 
with  cerate,  and  the  vagina  is  then  stuffed  with  these  gradually,  care  being  taken 
to  have  the  first  portions  applied  directly  to  the  uterine  neck;  it  would  be  better, 
perhaps,  to  connect  these  by  means  of  a  thread,  so  that  they  can  afterwards  be 
withdrawn  the  more  easily.  When  the  vagina  is  filled,  some  thick  masses  of 
charpie  are  applied  directly  over  the  vulva  to  sustain  the  pellets,  and  the  whole 
is  held  in  position  by  a  T  bandage. 

This  operation  is  sometimes  tedious,  on  account  of  not  having  the  necessary 
materials  at  hand,  and  then  we  might  resort  to  the  plan  often  advantageously 
employed  by  Dewees:  namely,  to  use  a  soft  sponge  large  enough  to  fill  the 
whole  vaginal  cavity,  and  which  is  to  be  pushed  up  as  far  as  the  os  uteri, 
after  having  been  previously  soaked  in  vinegar.  The  blood  infiltrating  into  the 
pores  of  the  sponge  soon  coagulates  and  forms  a  voluminouB  fif^  '  '^"^  up 

the  vagina  hermetically,  without  giving  rise^  sajs  Dewew,-*' 
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produced  by  the  ordinary  tampon;  besides,  it  is  borne  without  inconvenience, 
and  may  be  left  there  until  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum,  although  it  would  be 
better  to  withdraw  it  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  to  observe  the  progress  of 
the  dilatation,  and  then  replace  it,  if  the  neck  is  still  closed.  Nevertheless  the 
accoucheur  ought  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  that,  whatever  plan  be  adopted,  the 
application  of  the  tampon  is  nearly  always  followed  by  abortion,  and  therefore 
must  never  be  resorted  to  until  the  latter  seems  to  be  inevitable. 

When  the  ovum  remains  intact,  and  the  labor  lasts  too  long,  the  continuation 
of  the  hemorrhage  being  at  the  same  time  such  as  to  cause  serious  anxiety,  some 
practitioners  prefer  rupturing  the  membranes  to  applying  the  tampon.  This 
measure,  to  which  I  shall  again  allude  in  speaking  of  hemorrhage  during  the 
last  three  months,  docs  not  seem  to  me  applicable  before  the  sixth  month,  except 
in  a  few  occasional  instances,  and  I  should,  in  general,  decidedly  prefer  the 
tampon  to  it. 

In  fact,  a  rupture  of  the  membranes  is  necessarily  followed  by  miscarriage; 
but  the  tampon,  when  early  applied,  leaves  some  hope  that  the  gestation  may 
continue  till  term;  again,  the  tampon  always  arrests  the  bleeding,  whereas, after 
rupturing  the  membranes,  it  may  happen  that  the  uterus,  whose  muscular  fibres 
have  not  acquired  the  contractile  power  which  they  would  have  at  a  later  period, 
might  not  retract,  nor  the  hemorrhage  cease,  so  that  it  might  still  be  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  the  tampon. 

Finally,  let  us  add  that,  in  the  first  three  months,  the  rupture  is  followed 
almost  immediately  by  a  discharge  of  the  waters,  and  the  escape  of  the  fuetus; 
but  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  and  membranes  is  thereby  rendered  much  more 
difficult. 

After  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  ovum,  the  patient  must  observe  the  same 
precautions  as  are  required  after  ordinary  labor;  and  we  shall  treat  hereafter  of 
the  attentions  which  her  state  demands. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  THE  DISEASES  WHICH  MAY  EXIST  DURING  PREGNANCY,  AND  OF  THE 
RECIPROCAL  INFLUENCE  WHICH  THEY  MAY  HAVE  UPON  THEIR  PRO- 
GRESS  AND   TERMINATION. 

Though,  says  Antoine  Petit,  pregnancy  exposes  women  to  various  disorders, 
it  also  protects  them  from  many  very  dangerous  diseases,  arrests  the  progress  of 
others,  and  sometimes  even  cures  those  with  which  they  were  previously  affected. 
This  proposition,  though  a.sserted  almost  as  a  maxim  by  the  author  quoted,  is, 
unfortunately,  far  from  being  strictly  true.  Antoine  Petit  was  indeed  strangely 
deceived  in  his  appreciation  of  the  influence  of  pregnancy  upon  acute  diseases 
existing  before  it  or  occurring  during  its  progress;  still,  as  many  physicians  par- 
take of  his  error,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  notice  it  at  the  outset. 
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§  1.  Epidemic  Diseases. 

1.  Though  some  epidemics  have  appeared  to  spare  pregnant  women,  many 
have  affected  them  as  severely,  at  least,  as  other  individuals  exposed  to  the  same 
influences.  Thus  I  found,  as  did  also  M.  Jacquemier,  at  the  Maternity  Hospital, 
that  the  epidemic  of  influenza  attacked  a  great  many  pregnant  women ;  hut,  con- 
trary to  his  observation,  I  witnessed  numerous  abortions  as  a  consequence  either 
of  the  disease  itself,  or  of  the  violent  spells  of  coughing  which  tormented  the 
patients. 

2.  The  severe  epidemics  of  cholera  which,  in  1832  and  1849,  were  so  fatal  in 
the  capital,  did  not  spare  pregnant  women ;  and  we  had  the  pain  of  witnessing 
the  death  of  quite  a  number. 

Dr.  Bouchut  has  endeavored,  in  a  quite  recent  work,  to  appreciate  the  effect 
of  pregnancy  upon  cholera,  and  vice  versa.  Relying  upon  52  observations,  he 
commences  by  showing  that  pregnancy  has  no  influence  upon  the  invasion  of 
cholera,  that  it  protects  from  it  no  more  than  it  predisposes  to  it,  and  that  when 
the  disease  appears,  it  does  so  without  any  modification,  in  all  its  forms  and 
severity. 

Cholera  has,  liowever,  an  incontestable  influence  upon  the  course  of  gestation, 
often  shortening  its  duration.  Thus,  25  women  out  of  52  aborted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disease,  and  the  same  would  probably  have  been  the  case  with 
others,  hud  not  the  patients  been  removed  by  an  early  death.  Except  in  some 
rare  instances,  abortion  took  place  only  in  cases  in  which  the  disease  lasted  over 
twenty -four  hours.  • 

Of  the  25  women  who  aborted,  16  recovered;  12  had  the  disease  with  mode- 
rate severity,  though  lasting  for  a  considerable  time;  the  attack  in  4  was  dan- 
gerous and  rapid,  and  9  died. 

The  observations  of  M.  Bouchut  have  elicited  the  remarkable  fact  that  abor- 
tion is  very  common  in  cholera  patients  after  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  but 
very  rare  at  its  commencement.  Thus,  of  the  16  women  who  aborted  and  reco- 
vered, only  1  was  three  months  pregnant,  1  four,  6  five,  and  1  six;  and  the 
least  advanced  of  the  9  who  died  after  abortion,  had  reached  four  months  and 
a  half. 

Of  the  27  women  who  did  not  miscarry,  only  six  recovered  and  had  their 
pregnancies  to  continue.  The  attacks  which  they  suffered  were  of  medium  se- 
verity, and  of  several  days'  duration.  21  died  with  the  disease  in  a  dangerous 
and  rapid  form. 

Altogether  there  were  30  deaths  out  of  52  cases.  We  see,  therefore,  that 
the  prognosis  of  cholera  is  not  rendered  more  favorable  by  the  state  of  preg- 
nancy. 

We  have  said  that  6  of  the  patients  recovered,  and  had  their  pregnancies  to 
pursue  their  regular  course.  Others,  who  had  reached  a  more  advanced  stage, 
were  delivered  prematurely  of  living  children.  From  this,  it  plainly  results 
that  cholera  is  not  always  communicated  to  the  foetus,  and  that  though  the 
latter  usually  succumbs  either  before  its  expulsion,  or  before  the  mother,  in 
those  cases  where  her  early  decease  did  not  allow  the  abortion  to  t*^*  •»i-'»^,  its 
death  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  transmission  of  the 
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topsy  of  the  children  reyealed  nothing  which  could  be  regarded  as  pertaining  to 
cholera. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  foetus,  preceding,  as  it  alg^ost 
always  does,  its  own  expulsion,  or  the  death  of  the  mother  ? 

M.  Bouchut  thinks  that  it  is  a  consequence  either  of  a  mechanical  compression 
of  the  uterus  produced  by  the  cramps  and  convulsions  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
or  to  the  severe  diet  to  which  the  patients  are  subjected;  again,  he  supposes  that 
it  may  be  occasioned  by  the  profuse  discharges  from  the  bowels,  which,  by  de- 
priving the  blood  of  its  serum,  dry  up,  as  it  were,  the  sources  of  nutrition.  For 
my  own  part,  I  regard  asphyxia  as  the  only,  or  at  least  the  usual,  cause  of  the 
death  of  the  foetus.  The  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  its  stagnation  in  the 
vessels,  are  evidently  calculated  to  suspend  the  utero- placental  circulation;  and 
the  interruption  of  the  latter,  depriving  the  foetus  as  it  does  of  the  means  of 
respiration,  must  necessarily  lead  to  its  rapid  death. 

M.  Devilliers,  Jun.,  read  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  an  observation 
tending  to  prove  that  abortion  has  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  termination  of 
cholera,  and  causing  him  to  feel  justified  in  recommending  the  provocation  of 
premature  labor,  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  danger  of  the  disease.  In  ex- 
amining nnder  this  point  of  view  the  results  furnished  by  M.  Bouchut,  a  result 
favorable  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Devilliers  is  at  once  discoverable;  since  of  the  27 
patients  who  did  not  miscarry,  21  died,  whilst  9  deaths  only  occurred  after  25 
abortions.  Still,  it  should  be  observed,  that  of  the  women  who  recovered  after 
aborting,  4  only  had  the  disease  in  a  rapid  and  dangerous  form ;  whilst  of  the 
21  who  difd  undelivered,  the  disease  was  very  severe,  and  barely  lasted  a  few 
days.  Thi«  early  fatal  termination  was,  very  probably,  the  only  cause  which 
prevented  abortion. 

The  view  of  M.  Devilliers  cannot,  therefore,  be  received  withoat  new  confir- 
matory observations. 

In  short,  though  pregnancy  does  not  affect  sensibly  the  progress  and  danger 
of  cholera,  the  latter  leads,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  the  death  or  pre- 
mature expulsion  of  the  foetus. 

§  2.  Sporadic  Diseases. 

1.  Typhoid  fever  is  rarely  observed  during  pregnancy,  and  does  not  appear  to 
be  influenced  unfavorably  by  the  coincidence.  When  the  attack  is  severe,  we 
can  readily  conceive  that  it  may  occasion  abortion,  though  the  occurrence  of  the 
latter  is  certainly  exceptional. 

Though  I  have  rarely  had  occasion  to  observe  typhoid  fever  during  pregnancy, 
I  have  frequently  seen  it  occur  during  the  lying-in.  Its  commencement  is 
usually  insidious,  the  first  symptoms  having  always  been  those  of  a  puerperal 
inflammation,  and  presenting  all  the  characters  of  the  typhoid  disease  only  after 
the  lapse  of  the  first  few  days,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  abdominal  symptoms. 
What  is  very  singular,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  cases  which  I  have  observed,  the 
typhoid  fever,  so  far  from  being  influenced  unfavorably  by  the  puerperal  state,  is 
even  less  grave  than  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life.  Not  one  case  of  17,  of 
typhoid  fever  supervening  a  few  days  after  delivery,  proved  fatal.  The  same 
remark  is  made  by  M.  Fauvel,  who  did  not  witness  a  single  death  in  the  cases 
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of  7  reccDtlj-delivered  women  in  whom  he  observed  the  disease.  These  facU 
are,  doubtless,  too  few  to  justify  a  definite  conclusion,  though  thej  appear  to  me 
of  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  mention. 

2.  The  eruptive  fevers  seem,  generally,  to  be  much  more  dangerous  to  preg- 
nant women  than  to  other  individuals.  Variola,  especially,  of  all  these  diseases, 
has  the  most  disastrous  influence  upon  the  pregnant  condition;  some  authors, 
indeed,  state  that  it  is  almost  uniformly  fatal,  particularly  when  it  produces 
abortion. 

It  is  important,  as  regards  the  prognosis,  to  distinguish  between  the  confluent 
and  discrete  forms  of  small-pox.  (Chaigneau.)  The  former,  which  is  so  fatal, 
independent  of  pregnancy,  as  to  destroy  a  third  of  whom  it  attacks,  is  still  more 
to  be  dreaded  during  gestation,  sparing,  as  it  does,  almost  none  of  its  victims; 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  is  far  from  always  occasioning  abortion  or  premature 
labor,  and  even  where  the  pregnancy  is  ended  before  term,  the  mother  oflen 
recovers. 

Dt  Gariel  thinks  that  the  lumbar  pains  which  are  so  severe  in  the  first  stage 
of  variola,  have  a  great  tendency  to  produce  abortion.  I  have  seen  in  two  cases 
of  the  discrete  form,  slight  contractions  coinciding  with  these  lumbar  pains;  but 
I  was  able  to  arrest  them  by  the  use  of  opiate  injections.  In  several  other  in- 
stances, I  witnessed  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  think  with  M.  Chaigneau  (Thesis, 
1847),  that  abortion  is  specially  liable  to  occur  when  the  pustules  are  in  full 
suppuration,  and  the  secondary  fever  appears,  in  connection  with«the  grave  symp- 
toms which  usually  accompany  it. 

When  the  foetus  is  not  expelled,  it  may  continue  to  grow,  and  often  it  does 
not  appear  at  birth  to  have  suflered  much  from  the  disease  which  had  endan- 
gered its  mother's  life  so  greatly;  in  other  cases,  however,  either  because  it 
receives  the  germ  of  the  disease  which  affects  the  mother,  or  because  the  deep- 
seated  disorders  which  the  variola  produces  in  the  maternal  system  also  exert  an 
unfavorable  influence  upon  the  foetid  life,  it  soon  perishes.  In  the  former  case, 
variolous  pustules,  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  on  the  mother,  may  be  detected 
on  the  body  of  the  child. 

To  recapitulate,  confluent  small-pox  nearly  always  occasions  abortion,  and  this 
is  almost  uniformly  followed  by  the  death  of  the  mother  :  out  of  23  abortions 
observed  by  M.  Serres  under  these  circumstances,  there  were  22  deaths.  Dis- 
crete small-pox,  on  the  contrary,  generally  allows  the  pregnancy  to  continue  its 
course,  and  even  when  it  interrupts  its  progress,  the  mother  usually  recovers,  and 
in  the  latter  months  the  child  is  expelled  alive.^ 

3.  Scarlatina,  when  of  some  severity,  acts  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  variola; 
the  danger,  however,  is  usually  far  less  both  to  mother  and  child.  It  sometimes 
gives  rise  to  abortion,  and  then  the  patients  very  often  succumb.     My  opinion 

1  Mead  states,  that  if  the  woman  does  not  miscarry,  the  child  is  protected  from  variola 
for  the  remainder  of  life,  unless  it  should  be  born  before  the  maturity  of  the  pustules. 
This  would  be  a  curious  fact,  but  it  is  denied  by  Contugno.  The  opinion  of  the  latter  may 
be  supported  by  the  following  facts :  Two  pregnant  women  were  inoculated  with  small- 
pox ;  the  eruption  was  discrete,  and  the  pregnancy  went  on.  They  were  delivered,  at  the 
usual  period,  of  two  healthy  children,  who  were  inoculated  when  three  years  old,  and  had 
a  regular  attack  of  variola. 
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coincides  with  that  of  M.  Serres,  who  thinks  that  women  are  much  more  likely 
to  contract  the  disease  when  recently  delivered  than  they  are  during  pregnancy, 
for  I  have  never  seen  scarlatina  during  gestation,  though  I  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  two  newly-delivered  females  from  the  disease. 

4.  MeasleSj  according  to  Levret,  is  quite  as  grave  as  the  preceding.  In  four 
cases,  however,  observed  by  M.  Grisolle,  the  regular  course  of  gestation  was 
undisturbed,  and  two  similar  instances  have  come  under  my  own  notice. 

6.  Pneumonia  is,  without  doubt,  of  all  the  acute  inflammations  of  the  enve- 
lopes or  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs,  one  of  the  most  likely  to  produce  abor- 
tion or  premature  labor.  M.  Grisolle  has  himself  observed  4  cases  of  pneumonia 
in  pregnancy,  and  collected  the  details  of  11  others.  Of  these  15  women,  10 
had  not  reached  the  sixth  month,  and  4  aborted  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  ninth 
days  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  In  3  cases,  the  abortion  was  fol- 
lowed by  disease  of  the  lungs  of  the  severest  character,  all  proving  fatal  three  or 
four  days  after;  one  only,  whose  pneumonia  was  limited,  recovered  without  serious 
symptoms.  The  6  who  did  not  miscarry,  died  without'  exception  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease. 

Of  the  5  women  who  had  reached  an  advanced  stage,  2  were  seven  months 
pregnant  when  attacked  with  pneumonia:  one  was  delivered  prematurely  on  the 
twelfth,  and  the  other  on  the  fifteenth  day,  both  dying  two  days  after.  The  3 
others  were  in  their  ninth  month :  2  were  delivered  of  living  children  on  the 
seventh  and  eigtith  day  of  the  disease ;  the  other  died  undelivered  on  the  fifth 
day. 

From  the  preceding  data  it  may  be  concluded,  that  abortion  usually  follows  an 
attack  of  pneumonia  during  pregnancy.  I  think,  says  M.  Grisolle,  that  its  dis- 
astrous influence  is  explained  by  the  importance  of  the  organ  afiected,  by  the 
gravity  of  the  disease,  the  intensity  of  the  general  reaction,  and  the  numerous 
sympathetic  disorders  which  it  produces  in  all  the  functions,  much  rather  than 
by  the  paroxysms  of  coughing. 

That  the  pregnant  condition  exerts  a  most  dangerous  influence  upon  the  dis- 
ease is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  of  15  women  IL  died,  though  the  general  state 
of  health  was  apparently  very  favorable  in  most  of  them.  The  prognosis  seems 
to  be  more  discouraging  before  than  after  the  seventh  month.  Finally,  if  it  be 
allowable  to  conclude  from  so  limited  a  number  of  facts,  abortion,  contrary  to 
what  we  have  seen  in  regard  to  variola,  would  appear  to  be  rather  favorable  than 
otherwise,  since  of  the  4  cases,  of  miscarriage  one  recovered,  whilst  the  6  who 
did  not  abort,  all  died.  This  would  seem  to  confirm  the  following  proposition  of 
Desormeaux,  namely  :  Abortion,  which  occurs  but  too  ot\en  in  acute  diseases, 
frequently  leads  to  a  favorable  termination  in  inflammatory  affections. 

6.  We  have  but  very  imperfect  data  by  which  to  judge  of  the  reciprocal  influ- 
ence of  pregnancy  and  of  other  acute  inflammations.  The  statements  of  authors 
in  regard  to  it  are  limited  to  a  few  isolated  and  often  contradictory  facts,  whose 
very  restricted  number  allows  no  useful  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  them. 

Whatever  be  the  acute  affection  from  which  the  pregnant  female  suffers,  the 
treatment  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  which  is  proper  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  So  long  as  there  remains  a  reasonable  hope  of  saving  the  mother 
by  the  use  of  mild  and  innocent  remedies^  none  other  should  be  resorted  to;  but 
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if  the  disease  be  dangeroas,  and  demands  more  active  but  more  efficient  means, 
it  should  be  treated  as  though  the  woman  were  not  pregnant.  Bleeding  and 
purgation,  which  have  been  reproached  with  a  tendency  to  produce  abortion  may, 
doubtless,  have  that  effect ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  used  here 
to  combat  an  affection  which  is,  of  itself,  a  much  more  active  cause  of  abortion, 
besides  endangering  the  mother's  life  so  seriously. 

§  3.  Chronic  Diseases. 

1.  Icterus, — Though  icterus  appears  to  affect  the  pregnant  condition  unfavor- 
ably, it  is  not  exactly  true  to  say  that  it  always  arrests  its  progress  and  produces 
abortion,  either  as  regards  the  severest  or  the  lightest  cases  of  the  affection.  I 
have  seen  several  cases  of  simple  jaundice  which  constituted  but  a  slight  indis- 
position, and  in  no  degree  affected  the  gestation.  The  contrary  has,  however, 
been  the  case  in  some  instances,  and  the  two  following,  quoted  by  M.  Ozanam, 
seem  to  me  to  be  evidently  exceptional : 

A  young  primiparous  woman,  five  months  gone,  had  been  sick  for  five  days 
with  a  very  simple  jaundice,  when  she  entered  the  hospital ;  three  days  after, 
she  miscarried.  Another,  seven  months  and  a  half  pregnant,  also  aborted  five 
days  after  the  commencement  of  a  simple  icterus.  Neither  of  the  children  pre- 
sented a  yellow  hue.     Both  mothers  recovered. 

'  It  is  rarely  that  what  is  described  as  the  grave  form  of  essential  icterus  does 
not  determine  abortion,  and  it  is  also  rare  for  the  latter  not  to  be  followed  by 
the  death  of  the  mother.  Thus,  out  of  the  five  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Kerksig, 
in  the  account  of  the  epidemic  which  occurred  in  the  Margraviat,  in  1794,  there 
were  four  deaths.  M.  Ozanam  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  six  months  pregnant 
who  died  before  miscarrying ;  and  my  friend;  Dr.  Fournier,  has  quite  recently 
bad  a  case  of  abortion  followed  by  death. 

The  life  of  the  child  is  greatly  endangered  by  its  premature  expulsion,  though 
it  is  rarely  affected  with  the  mother's  disease.  In  none  of  the  cases  which  have 
come  under  my  notice  did  the  foetus  present  an  icteric  hue,  although  the  amni- 
otic fluid  was  more  or  less  colored.  J.  P.  Frank,  however,  relates  the  case  of  an 
icteric  female  who  was  delivered  of  a  jaundiced  child. 

2.  Intermittent  Ftoer. — There  can  be  no  dgubt  that,  as  M.  Ebrard  has 
endeavored  to  prove,  the  grave  disorders  and  deep  perturbations  produced 
throughout  the  economy  by  the  febrile  paroxysms,  the  obstinate  vomitings 
which  attend  many  of  them,  and  the  cough,  diarrhoea,  and  colics,  may  disturb 
greatly  the  functions  of  the  womb ;  also  that  the  fluxion  and  congestion  so  often 
produced  by  this  fever,  may  cause  the  premature  expulsion  of  the  product  of 
conception. 

The  possibility  of  the  occurrence  being  incontestable,  the  indication  to  remove 
the  morbid  condition  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  mention  this  influence  of 
intermittent  fever  upon  the  pregnant  condition  only  as  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discarding  completely  the  advice  of  some  persons  who  recommend  the 
rejection  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  as  likely  to  produce  abortion  or  premature 
labor.  The  miscarriages  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  should 
certainly  be  attributed  to  the  disease  itself,  and  not  to  the  remedy.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  had  occasion  to  use  it  six  times  at  various  periods  of  pregnancy. 
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in  doses  of  ten,  twelve,  and  even  fifteen  grains  in  the  twenty-four  boars,  without 
having  had  to  repent  of  it.  Many  practitioners,  who,  like  MM.  Thezet,  Delmaz, 
Alamo,  and  Ebrard,  have  long  practised  in  localities  where  this  fever  is  endemic, 
have  never  been  obliged  to  complain  of  the  action  of  sulphate  of  quinine  when 
adminfstered  during  pregnancy.  Not  only  is  it  an  innocent  remedy,  but  the 
surest  preventive  means  when  abortion  is  imminent  in  consequence  of  the  fever. 

3.  Si/philis, — We  have  already  stated  that  syphilis  may  have  the  most  dis- 
astrous effect  upon  the  course  of  gestation,  being  a  very  frequent  cause  of 
abortion,  and  especially  of  premature  labor.  Its  mode  of  action  is  various: 
sometimes,  for  example,  the  mother  is  in  such  a  cachectic  condition  as  to  be 
unable  to  provide  the  foetus  with  the  material  required  for  its  development,  her 
enfeebled  constitution  leaving  the  work  incomplete ;  most  generally,  however, 
the  health  of  the  mother  is  not  sensibly  altered,  and  the  action  of  the  poison 
seems  to  be  directed  upon  the  foetus  only.  In  most  cases,  indeed,  the  disease 
does  not  disturb  the  natural  course  of  gestation,  but  attacks  gravely  the  health 
of  the  foetus.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  latter  to  perish  at  more  or 
less  advanced  periods,  and  be  expelled  prematurely.  In  these  instances, 
numerous  visceral  lesions  are  discovered  at  the  autopsy:  sometimes  it  is  an 
abscess  of  the  thymus  gland  (P.  Dubois) ;  sometimes  purulent  collections  in  the 
lungs  (Depaul)  ;  sometimes,  again,  is  found  that  singular  alteration  of  the  liver 
so  well  described  of  late  by  M.  Gubler,  or  those  traces  of  peritoneal  inflamma- 
tion and  sero-purulent  effusions  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Simpson  as  due  to  the  same 
cause.  Neither  is  it  rare  to  find  numerous  bullae  of  pemphigus  upon  various 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  child,  especially  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the 
palms  of  the  hands.  These  affections  are,  however,  rather  uncommon,  and,  as 
M.  Duval  observes,  their  rarity  furnishes  abundant  proof  that  the  supposition 
of  visceral  lesions,  in  explanation  of  the  death  of  the  foetus,  is  unnecessary. 
With  all  the  refinements  of  modern  research,  the  scalpel  of  the  anatomist  and 
the  practised  eye  of  the  microscopist  will  still  fail  in  many  cases,  and  for  a 
long  time,  to  detect  the  action  of  the  virus  on  the  radical  forces  of  the 
economy.    (Duval.) 

Should  these  lesions  not  be  developed  until  the  pregnancy  is  far  advanced,  the 
foetus  is  born  at  term,  and  then  is  often  dead,  or  almost  dying  at  the  moment  of 
delivery ;  in  other  instances  it  has  every  appearance  of  perfect  health,  but  the 
fatal  germ  derived  from  its  parents  is  soon  developed,  and  it  perishes  rapidly. 
At  the  autopsy,  the  alterations  mentioned  are  frequently  discovered.  These 
lesions  appear,  therefore,  to  be  oftenestdue  to  hereditary  syphilis ;  and  had  MM. 
Dubois  and  Depaul  contented  themselves  with  stating  that,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  this  was  the  cause,  they  would  have  met  with  no  opposition )  they  went, 
however,  much  too  far  in  asserting  that  nAhimj  but  syphilis  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing these  lesions,  and  that  their  presence  in  the  foetal  organs  was  sufficient 
evidence  of  a  venereal  infection  of  the  father  or  mother,  even  though  the  latter 
might  present  no  trace  of  it,  and  declare  that  they  had  never  been  affected  with 
the  disease. 

A  much  larger  number  of  facts  than  they  relied  on  were  necessary  to  estab- 
lish so  absolute  a  proposition  ;  for  a  coincidence  should  occur  a  great  number  of 
times  before  being  held  to  establish  an  absolute  relation  of  causality,  and  that, 
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especially,  wben  contrary  facts  are  never  met  with.  Now,  unless  we  regard  the 
observations  occurring  in  science  as  badly  made,  these  two  conditions  are  wanting 
in  the  present  instance. 

Finally,  there  are  cases,  which,  too,  according  to  all  specialists,  are  the  most 
nnmerons,  where  the  pregnancy  passes  regularly  through  all  its  periods,  where 
the  child  presents  no  appreciable  alteration  at  birth  nor  during  the  days  imme- 
diately succeeding,  and  in  which  the  symptoms  of  constitutional  syphilis  appear 
only  after  the  lapse  of  six  weeks  or  two  months. 

Cases  such  as  we  have  just  mentioned  are,  unfortunately,  but  too  common  ;  it 
is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  that  every  child  born  of  infected  parents  must 
necessarily  suffer  all  the  consequences.  We  even  insist  that  sach  is  not  the  most 
frequent  result,  for  considering  the  large  number  of  parents  who  are  diseased,  or 
who  have  been,  the  syphilitic  lesions  of  new-bom  children  would  be  much  more 
frequent  than  is  really  the  case. 

M.  Legendre,  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  latent  condition  of  syphilis  in 
the  parents,  and  of  its  influence  upon  the  health  of  the  child,  arrives  at  a  denial 
of  this  influence  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Of  the  63  patients  who  came  under  my  observation,  he  says,  there  were  14, 
who  had  altogether  68  children,  during  the  period  intervening  between  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  primary  symptoms  and  the  development  of  the  venereal  erup- 
tion. Of  this  number,  35  died  without  ever  having  had  an  eruption  upon  the 
body.  The  mean  of  the  ages  of  these  children  at  death  was  7  years ;  the  ex- 
tremes being  6  months  and  22  years. 

All  the  33  surviving  children  enjoyed  good  health,  the  mean  of  their  ages 
being  17  years ;  the  extremes  1  year  and  38  years. 

4.  Phthisis. — Most  authors,  in  writing  upon  this  disease,  have  given  currency 
to  the  idea,  that  its  progress  is  arrested  by  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy,  but  that 
immediately  after  delivery,  the  pulmonary  affection  advanced  rapidly  to  a  fatal 
termination. 

In  a  work  read  lately  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  M.  Grisolle  has 
endeavored  to  determine  the  reciprocal  influence  of  these  two  conditions,  and 
in  so  doing  has  arrived  at  somewhat  different  conclusions  from  those  which  had 
been  received  as  a  general  expression  of  the  truth.  We  think  it  right  to  give  a 
brief  analysis  of  this  memoir. 

Of  seventeen  cases  collected  by  M  Grisolle,  and  ten  others  furnished  him  by 
M.  Louis,  twenty-four  were  those  of  women  attacked  with  the  disease  during 
pregnancy,  at  periods  not  far  removed  from  its  commencement ;  the  three  others 
had  reference  to  individuals  who  presented  the  rational  signs  of  tuberculosis 
at  the  time  of  conception,  but  in  whom  the  disease  became  well-marked  only  at 
a  later  period. 

In  none  of  these  cases  was  the  pulmonary  affection  arrested,  nor  did  it  fail  to 
progress  quite  rapidly.  The  symptoms  peculiar  to  tuberculosis,  whether  local  or 
general,  were  developed  with  the  same  order,  the  same  regularity,  and  the  same 
constancy  as  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
trary to  what  might  have  been  expected,  the  pregnant  condition  ■"»i?ra- 
vated,  nor  rendered  more  frequent,  the  accidents  of  the  •  %1 
hemorrhage  was  noticed  as  being  even  rather  less  frsan 
23 
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The  entire  duration  of  the  phthisis  in  13  women  who  were  followed  to  the  end 
was  rather  shortened  than  otherwise.  Thus,  in  all  of  them  it  lasted  on  an  average 
nine  months  and  a  half,  which  is  a  figure  more  than  a  third  less  than  that  which 
expresses  its  duration  for  women  of  the  same  age,  but  not  pregnant. 

Pregnancy  has  not,  therefore,  the  power  of  suspending  phthisis  which  has 
been  supposed.  But  is  it  true,  as  is  generally  believed,  that  labor,  and  the  puer- 
peral condition,  give  to  the  process  of  tuberculization  such  an  unusual  impulse 
as  to  make  it  prove  fatal  in  a  very  short  time  ?  The  facts  appealed  to  by  M. 
Orisolle,  invalidate  this  opinion  also.  Thus,  12  women,  in  whom  the  disease  had 
reached  the  second,  and  in  most  of  them  the  third  degree,  at  the  time  of  delivery, 
resisted  its  inroads  for  four  months  on  an  average ;  and  in  all,  the  symptoms  fol- 
lowed the  pix)gression  that  is  usually  observed.  In  10  others,  in  whom  the  afiFeo- 
tion  was  in  the  first  degree,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  at  the  period  of 
delivery,  the  pulmonary  lesion  was  found  in  3  to  advance  slowly;  in  two  only  did 
it  exhibit  a  notable  aggravation ;  whilst  in  5,  or  one-half  the  number,  there  was 
a  considerable  amelioration  both  of  the  general  health  and  local  symptoms,  with- 
out, however,  encouraging  the  hope  of  a  cure,  or  of  a  long  suspension  of  the 
disease. 

Does  phthisis  exert  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  progress  of  gestation  ? 
In  this  point  of  view,  it  may  at  least  be  regarded  as  much  less  serious  than  pneu- 
monia. Thus,  of  22  women,  only  3  aborted  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  months,  3 
were  delivered  prematurely  about  the  eighth  month,  whilst  all  the  others  reached 
their  full  time ;  however,  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  latter,  the  pulmonary  dis- 
ease commenced  in  the  early  months  of  gestation,  passed  through  all  its  phases, 
and  produced  a  deep-seated  cachexia. 

With  one  exception,  delivery  was  accomplished  after  four  or  five  hours  of  suf- 
fering, which  is  explained  rather  by  the  relaxation  and  want  of  resistance  of  the 
soft  parts,  than  by  the  small  size  of  the  children.  Although  the  latter  were 
generally  feeble  and  emaciated,  yet  in  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  number  the 
tissues  were  firm,  the  form  rounded,  and  of  an  embonpoint  contrasting  remark- 
ably with  the  reduced  condition  of  the  mother. 

In  all  the  patients,  except  those  who  were  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption, 
and  who  died  a  few  days  or  weeks  after  delivery,  milk  was  secreted,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  so  abundantly,  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  them  from 
nursing  the  children. 

The  flow  of  milk,  however,  lessened,  or  even  ceased,  within  a  period  varying 
from  one  to  four  weeks ;  and  even  this  short-lived  lactation  was  always  accom- 
panied by  a  sensible  aggravation  of  the  disease,  and  had  the  most  disastrous 
efiects  upon  the  children ;  for  they  died  shortly  after  of  softening  of  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane. 

From  a  very  interesting  memoir  upon  the  same  subject,  by  M.  Dubrucille,  of 
Bordeaux,  it  appears  that  the  result  of  his  observations  has  been  nearly  the  same. 

In  short,  neither  pregnancy  nor  delivery  aflect  the  progress  of  phthisis ;  nor 
does  the  latter  disturb  sensibly  the  course  of  the  former. 

5.  Hysteria^  Epilepsy,  Mental  Diseases,  Chlorosis. — Some  physicians  have 
imagined  that  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy  might  exert  a  favorable  influence 
upon  hysteria  or  epilepsy,  either  by  suspending  the  attacks  during  the  continu- 
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anoe  of  gestation,  or  even  by  ridding  the  patients  of  these  affections  entirely. 
Unfortunately  these  hopes  have  not  been  realized  by  experience ;  for  although 
the  convulsive  attacks  have  seemed  in  some  cases  to  be  less  frequent,  or  have 
even  ceased  entirely,  in  others,  they  have  occurred  much  oftener  than  before. 
M.  Malgaigne  mentions  a  remarkable  case  in  ^ich  the  first  epileptic  attack 
oame  on  during  pregnancy  in  an  unfortunate  female  who  had  never  before  been 
affected  with  it,  and  who  retained  it  throughout  her  future  life. 

As  regards  mania  and  dementia,  we  can  scarcely  hope,  says  Desormeaux,  for 
either  a  lasting  amelioration  or  an  entire  cure,  except  they  be  due  to  disordered 
menstruation  or  certain  uterine  diseases.  Under  other  circumstances,  I  think 
that  pregnancy  is  rather  hurtful  than  useful,  though  not  in  itself,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  debility  succeeding  to  delivery. 

Marriage,  and  the  consequent  pregnancy,  have  oflen  been  recommended  as 
the  best  means  of  curing  chlorosis.  When  this  disease  appears  to  have  been 
produced  by  disappointed  love,  the  cause  may,  indeed,  be  thus  removed,  and  the 
remedies  directed  against  it  rendered  more  efficacious.  Pregnancy  may,  in  this 
way,  regulate  the  uterine  functions  for  the  future,  cure  the  dysmenorrhoea,  and 
consequently  have  a  favorable  effect  when  the  irregular  or  difficult  menstruation 
was  the  cause  of  the  chlorosis.  Under  all  other  circumstances,  however,  preg- 
nancy 4as  seemed  to  me  to  aggravate  the  chlorotio  symptoms.  I,  therefore, 
think  it  most  prudent  to  defer  marriage  until  after  the  general  health  of  the 
patient  is  improved. 

§  4.  Surgical  Diseases. 

1.  The  pregnant  condition  often  has  a  favorable  effect  upon  scrofulous  ulcers. 
Under  the  influence  which  it  exerts  upon  the  entire  organism,  glandular  en- 
gorgements sometimes  disappear,  diseases  of  the  bones  are  modified  favorably, 
ulcers  become  clean  and  covered  with  bright,  firm  granulations^  and  cicatrization 
follows. 

In  many  cases,  it  has  appeared  to  arrest  the  consolidation  of  fractures.  A 
eurious  instance  of  the  kind  is  mentioned  by  Alanson.  A  woman  broke  her  tibia 
when  in  the  second  month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  during  the  seven  succeeding 
months,  the  solidification  made  no  progress.  Nine  weeks  after  delivery,  the 
callus  was  strong  enough  to  admit  of  walking.  As  proving  that  no  constitutional 
depravation  could  be  adduced  in  explanation  of  the  retarded  cure,  he  adds,  that 
three  months  before  impregnation,  she  had  recovered  rapidly  from  a  fractured 
thigh.  My  friend,  Dr.  Foumier,  cites  three  analogous  cases  from  Dupuytren's 
Clinic.  In  all  three,  there  was  no  consolidation  before  delivery,  though  it  took 
place  rapidly  afterward.  Though  other  similar  instances  are  on  record,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  there  is  also  a  considerable  number  in  which  recovery  did 
not  seem  to  be  at  all  delayed  by  the  pregnant  condition. 

2.  Serious  operations  have  several  times  been  performed  during  gestation 
without  producing  abortion,  whilst  in  other  cases  they  have  had  this  result. 
From  these  opposite  facts,  I  think  it  fair  to  conclude  that  none  but  urgent 
operations  should  be  performed,  and  that  all  others,  such  as  fistula  in  ano*  for 
example,  which  do  not  endanger  the  life  of  either  mother  or  ob^ 

deferred  to  another  time. 
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3.  Tumors  in  the  Abdomen  and  Pelvis, — Moat  authors  think  that  tumors  in 
the  abdomen  and  pelvis  during  pregnancy,  have  no  other  effect  than  to  impede 
mechanicallj  the  development  of  the  uterus,  or  to  present  an  obstacle  to  the 
delivery.  Sometimes,  however,  they  assert,  they  may  give  rise  to  abortion  or 
premature  delivery,  though,  gAerally,  they  are  not  otherwise  dangerous. 

That  this  complication  is  of  no  danger,  independent  of  the  risk  of  abortion 
which  it  may  occasion,  cannot  be  admitted  in  an  absolute  sense.  Dr.  Ashwell 
has  remarked,  in  his  excellent  work,  that  the  uterus,  when  developed  until  term, 
exerts  a  strong  compressing  force  upon  the  pathological  tumor;  that  this  com- 
pression may  give  rise  to  an  inflammation  ending  sometimes  in  suppuration  at  the 
centre  of  the  diseased  mass,  at  others,  in  a' rapid  increase  of  the  tumor  imme- 
diately after  delivery.  I  have  several  times  had  the  opportunity  of  verifying 
the  accuracy  of  these  statements.  Death  may  occur  in  a  short  time,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  this  inflammation  or  rapid  enlargement,  and  the  autopsy  has  several 
times  exhibited  the  uterus  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state^  together  with  the  more 
or  less  extensive  alteration  of  the  pathological  tumor. 

Deeply  impressed  by  the  cases  of  this  kind  which  he  had  occasion  to  observe, 
Dr.  Ashwell  asks,  whether  the  development  of  the  uterus,  and  the  pressure 
which  it  exerts  upon  the  neighboring  tumor,  are  not  the  causes  of  the  patholo- 
gical changes  of  the  latter,  and  consequently  whether  the  induction  oP prema- 
ture labor  would  not  be  the  surest  means  of  guarding  against  the  dangers  to 
which  the  female  is  so  oHen  exposed  in  these  cases,  even  after  having  overcome 
all  the  difficulties  of  labor.  When  treating  hereafter  of  premature  labor,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  criticise  the  affirmative  decision  which  he  has  come  to; 
but  we  have  thought  it  right  to  direct  attention  to  a  peculiarity  but  little  known 
in  the  history  of  the  tumors  which  complicate  pregnancy. 

4.  Intraparietal  fibrous  tumors,  or  those  developed  in  the  substance  of  the 
walls  of  the  uterus,  may  exert  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  course  of  gestation, 
and  become  a  cause  of  abortion  when  they  are  of  large  size;  though,  generally, 
they  have  no  effect  whatever  when  small.  In  the  latter  case,  the  physiological 
evolution  of  pregnancy  may  accelerate  wonderfully  the  increase  of  the  patho- 
logical tumor.  The  usually  slow  growth  of  these  intra-parietal  tumors  is  well 
known ;  now  I  have  known  them  in  several  instances  to  acquire  a  size,  in  the 
first  three  or  four  months,  which  they  would  not  have  done  in  several  years  in 
the  non-pregnant  condition.  Developed  as  they  are  in  the  midst  of  the  uterine 
fibres,  they  participate  in  the  increased  vitality  with  which  the  latter  are  endowed 
during  gestation ;  and,  like  them,  they  undergo  a  considerable  hypertrophy. 

In  some  cases  I  have  seen  this  hypertrophy  of  the  morbid  tumor  continue, 
and  even  increase  after  delivery ;  but  in  others,  the  latter  event  was  followed 
by  a  notable  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  tumor,  which  gradually  grew  less  as 
the  womb  resumed  its  normal  condition,  finally  attaining  the  size  which  it  had 
before  conception.  In  one  case,  observed  in  1852,  this  process  of  absorption 
went  on,  and  the  tumor  disappeared. 

§  5.  Ulcerations  of  the  Neck  of  the  Uterus. 

It  is  rarely  that  cancerous  affections  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  seem  to  disturb 
the  course  of  gestation,  and  the  impediments  which  they  but  too  often  present 
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during  labor  prove  sufficiently  that  they  are  rarely  a  cause  of  miscarriage.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  never  observed  that  the  increase  or  degeneration  of 
these  tumors  was  sensibly  hastened  during  gestation.  Therefore,  I  shall 
treat  no  further  here  of  this  subject,  reserving  its  discussion  for  the  article 
on  tedious  labor ;  but  propose  to  speak  briefly  of  ulcerations  of  the  neck  during 
pregnancy. 

It  has  been  but  a  short  time  since  surgeons  have  used  the  speculum  in  the 
oases  of  pregnant  women.  A  just  fear  of  the  mischievous  effect  which  might 
follow  its  repeated  introduction  prevented  them  from  obtaining  a  correct  idea  of 
the  condition  of  the  neck  at  the  various  stages  of  pregnancy.  These  fears  were, 
however,  somewhat  exaggerated,  for,  if  introduced  carefully,  the  speculum  never 
causes  serious  accidents.  In  all  cases,  the  instrument  with  two  or  four  valves 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best. 

In  de&ult  of  great  experience,  there  is  considerable  difficulty,  no  matter 
what  instrument  be  used,  in  engaging  the  cervix  in  the  extremity  of  the  specu- 
lum, unless  the  situation  of  the  neck  is  first  ascertained  by  the  touch.  This 
difficulty  is  known  to  result  from  the  fact  of  the  direction  of  the  cervix  toward 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum. 

The  engagement  once  effected,  it  is  only  necessary  to  separate  the  valves  of 
the  instrument  slightly  in  order  to  bring  the  os  tincsa  into  view. 

As  the  touch  should  have  led  to  anticipate,  the  changes  which  the  eye  detects 
in  the  intra- vaginal  portion  of  the  neck,  are  very  different  in  the  primi parous 
female  from  what  they  are  in  one  who  has  had  children ;  we  would  also  add, 
that  the  appearance  is  far  from  identical  at  the  beginning  and  termination  of 
pregnancy. 

As  seen  in  the  latter  third  of  gestation,  the  neck  is  generally  of  a  deep  violet 
red  color;  and,  if  it  be  a  first  pregnancy,  is  usually  quite  smooth  throughout  its 
extent ;  the  external  orifice  is  ordinarily  more  or  less  rounded,  and  though  larger 
than  in  the  unimpregnated  condition,  it  barely  permits  the  sight  to  penetrate  its 
cavity,  even  though  the  valves  of  the  instrument  be  separated  considerably.  The 
circumference  of  the  external  orifice  and  the  free  portion  of  the  neck  rarely  exhi- 
bit signs  of  ulceration,  though  it  is  quite  common  to  observe  a  series  of  granula- 
tions of  a  cherry-red  color,  of  sizes  varying  from  that  of  a  large  pea  to  that  of  a 
pin's  head.  These  species  of  vegetations  bleed  upon  the  slightest  touch  with  the 
cotton  used  for  wiping  them. 

In  the  female  who  has  had  several  children,  the  neck  is  usually  much  less 
voluminous,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  include  it  entirely  in  the  speculum. 
The  lips  of  the  os  tincse  seem  divided  in  several  portions,  a  sort  of  segmentation 
caused  by  the  ruptures  which  occurred  in  the  preceding  labors,  and  which  give 
to  the  orifice  considerable  irregularity.  In  consequence  of  these  numerous  solu- 
tions of  continuity,  the  opening  is  much  larger,  and  is  dilated  with  great  facility, 
provided  the  valves  be  separated,  thus  allowing  the  eye  to  explore  the  cavity  with 
readiness. 

The  walls  of  this  cavity  are  very  unequal,  frequently  presenting  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  fungous  projections,  separated  by  depressions  of  variable  depth. 
Some  of  these  projections  are  transparent,  being  formed  probably  by  hypertro- 
phied  follicles ;  others  resemble  soft  vegetations.    The  latter  are  generally  covered 
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by  an  intact  epithelium,  so  that  they  may  be  touched  without  being  made  to 
bleed ;  again,  what  is  by  no  means  rare,  they  seem  destitute  of  this  external 
covering,  and  bleed  upon  the  slightest  touch. 

It  is  more  especially  in  the  furrows  which  separate  these,  that  linear  ulcera- 
tions of  variable  depth  are  discoverable.  These  ulcerations  sometimes  extend 
over  a  considerable  surface,  and  are  then  readily  perceived,  though  they  are 
usually  concealed  in  the  depth  of  the  anfractuosities,  and,  in  order  to  see  them, 
it  is  necessary,  after  a  thorough  cleansing,  to  unfold  the  neck,  as  it  were,  by 
expanding  the  speculum  considerably. 

According  to  MM.  Gosselin,  Danyau,  and  Costilhes,  these  linear  ulcerations 
are  much  less  frequent  than  I  had  supposed,  and  are  met  with  in  barely  more 
than  half  the  cases,  whilst  I  had  observed  them  in  seven-eighths.  However,  as 
I  stated  very  plainly,  I  intended  to  be  understood  as  speaking  only  of  multiparse 
who  had  reached  the  latter  months,  whilst  M.  Gosselin  includes  in  his  statement 
all  stages  of  pregnancy,  and  M.  Danyau  does  not  appear  to  have  distinguished 
primiparse  from  multiparaa. 

Must  we  admit  that,  as  M.  Huguier  supposes,  we  have  been  deceived?  Ac- 
cording to  this  gentleman,  a  muco-pus  of  variable  consistence  is  frequently  depo- 
sited in  and  adheres  closely  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  observed  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  neck.  This  matter  bears  a  complete  resemblance  to  the  bottom  of 
an  ulcer;  but  efface  the  folds  and  wipe  them  well,  and  the  supposed  ulcerations 
disappear.  .  .  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  we  have  been  so  deceived ; 
still,  the  assertion  of  M.  Huguier  merits  serious  attention,  and  shall  receive  it 
hereafter. 

Unless  my  observations  have  been  for  a  long  time  subject  to  a  series  of  singular 
coincidences,  it  is  probable  that  what  we  have  just  described  is  the  normal  con- 
dition, and  should  not  be  regarded  as  pathological,  but  simply  as  a  consequence 
of  the  progress  of  gestation.  As  the  violet-red  color,  the  swelling,  the  soflening, 
and  the  almost  fungous  condition  of  the  walls  of  the  neck,  are  peculiar  to  preg- 
nancy, and  in  nowise  interfere  with  its  progress,  so  I  regard  the  ulcerations  as  a 
consequence  of  a  physiological  process,  extreme  in  degree,  and  of  no  greater 
importance  than  they. 

Especially  am  I  convinced  of  their  non-injurious  character,  and  therefore 
regard  all  treatment  employed  against  these  ulcerations,  even  when  fungoid^  as 
much  more  hurtful  than  useful.  I  say,  even  fungoid;  for,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  M.  Coffin,  who  attributes  a  great  prognostic  value  to  this  character  of  the 
ulceration,  I  think  that  they  are  fungoid,  not  because  they  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  become  so,  but  because  the  tissue  which  they  affect  always  presents  at 
a  certain  period  the  color  and  consistence  of  fungous  tissue. 

If,  therefore,  I  am  not  deceived,  and  if  the  peculiarities  just  described  really 
form  a  part  of  the  pregnant  condition,  and  are  merely  an  exaggeration  of  the 
changes  which  the  structure  and  vascularity  of  the  walls  of  the  uterus  undergo 
at  this  period,  the  condition  should  disappear  with  the  cause  which  produced  it. 
Like  the  vomitings,  varices,  hemorrhoids,  and  other  sympathetic  disorders  of 
pregnancy,  it  should  disappear  with  it.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  happens,  and 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  principle,  that  no  traces  of  it  remain  two  months  after 
delivery.     The  non-specific  ulcerations  sometimes  met  with  in  recently-delivered 
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women  are  of  different  appearance,  and  have  their  origin,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
non-cicatrization  of  the  ruptures  which  took  place  daring  labor. 

In  short,  therefore,  the  fangons  condition  of  the  neck,  and  the  ulcerations  of 
greater  or  lesser  depth  which  complicate  this  state  of  the  parts  near  the  termina- 
tion of  pregnancy,  seem  to  me  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  active  or  passive 
congestion  with  which  the  organ  is  affected.  I  €hink  that,  except  in  a 
few  rare  instances  marked  by  specificity  of  character,  or  strong  tendency  to 
spread, — a  tendency,  by  the  way,  which  I  have  never  observed, — all  local  treat- 
ment should  be  refrained  from. 

I     Is  the  case  the  same  at  a  less  advanced  period,  and  are  the  ulcerations  which 
may  affect  the  neck  in  the  early  months  of  an  equally  innoxious  character  ? 

MM.  Boys  de  Loury,  Costilhes,  Coffin,  and  Bennett,  who  have  directed  their 
attention  more  particularly  to  the  ulcerations  occurring  in  the  first  half  of  gesta- 
tion, have  been  so  forcibly  struck  with  their  tendency  to  produce  abortion  and 
puerperal  diseases,  that  they  class  them  with  the  most  common  causes  of  mis- 
carriage. Mr.  Bennett  goes  so  far  as  to  call  them  the  keystone  of  all  diseases 
of  the  pregnant  female,  and  the  most  frequent  cause  of  difficult  labors,  obstinate 
vomiting,  moles,  abortion,  and  hemorrhage. 

Notwittstmding  the  smallness  of  their  number,  the  observations  which  I  have 
been  able  to  make,  differ  so  completely  from  the  results  obtained  by  these  gentle- 
men, that  I  was  tempted  to  accuse  them  of  some  exaggeration.  However,  after 
having  heard  MM.  Huguier,  Gosselin,  Danyau,  Cloquet,  &c.,  proclaim  the  inno- 
cence of  these  ulcerations,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  have  miscon- 
strued the  facts  observed  by  them.  Finally,  we  would  add,  that  after  having 
read  their  observations,  there  seemed  reason  for  inquiring  whether,  in  many 
cases,  syphilis  may  not  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  accidents,  and  in 
others,  whether  the  frequent  introduction  of  the  speculum  and  the  numerous 
cauterizations  which  had  been  practised,  may  not  have  played  the  most  impor- 
tant part  in  the  production  of  the  abortions. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  except  the  peculiar  species  of  ulceration  described  by  my 
friend,  M.  Richct.  All  the  varieties  of  ulceration,  says  this  learned  surgeon, 
which  are  observed  in  non-pregnant  women,  may  occur  during  pregnancy )  but 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  they  had  a  tendency  in  some  cases  to  assume  a  fungous 
character,  to  excavate  the  lips  of  the  ceiTix,  to  bleed  readily,  and  give  rise  to 
serious  accidents :  abortion,  for  example.  In  all  my  patients,  these  ulcerations 
with  well-defined  edges,  and  red  and  bleeding  bottoms,  were  covered  with  red- 
dish fungosities,  which  projected  between  the  partly-opened  lips  of  the  cervix. 
Of  six  patients,  four  miscai-ried,  and  two  left  the  hospital  apparently  cured  ^  of  the 
four  who  aborted,  one  only  had  been  cauterized,  the  three  others  not  having 
undergone  any  treatment. 

Whoever,  like  myself,  has  examined  women  at  the  end  of  gestation,  will  find 
the  ulcerations  observed  by  M.  Richet  in  the  early  months,  and  which  he  has 
had  the  kindness  to  show  me,  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  sometimes  met 
with  in  the  latter  stages.  I  see  no  difference  except  in  the  rather  greater  extent 
of  the  ulceration.  Their  size  leads  me  to  suppose  that  their  origin  dates  back 
long  before  impregnation,  and  their  sharp,  well-defined  edges  excite  a  suspicion 
of  their  being  specific  in  character  (five  of  these  six  women  had  syphilis  at  the 
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time,  or  had  previously  been  affected  with  it).  Now  we  may  readily  conceive 
that  under  such  circumstances,  the  softening,  congestion,  and  fungous  condition 
which  pregnancy  usually  produces  at  an  advanced  period,  may  here  take  place 
prematurely,  and  give  to  the  ulcerated  tissues  the  livid  hue  and  fungous  aspect 
described  by  M.  Kichet.  Thus,  we  may  understand  how  such  an  affection  of  the 
cervix,  connected  most  frequently  with  a  general  disorder,  under  whose  influence 
it  has  a  constant  tendency  to  increase,  may  ultimately  give  rise  to  abortion.  It 
also  seems  to  me  important  to  distinguish  the  ulcerations  which  existed  before 
pregnancy,  and  continued,  and  even  increased  after  conception,  from  those  which 
were  developed  after  the  formation  of  the  germ :  the  former,  in  consequence  of 
the  irritation  which  they  may  suffer  as  a  consequence  of  fatigue,  and  especially 
of  too  frequent  coition,  might  readily  excite  the  contractility  of  the  uterus  and 
occasion  miscarriage ;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  should^  it  seems  to  me,  rarely 
exert  such  an  influence. 

I  agree,  therefore,  with  the  opinion  of  M.  Richet,  that  when  an  ulceration 
presents  in  the  first  half  of  gestation,  possessing  the  characters  which  he  de- 
describes,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  an  evidence  of  its  chronicity,  miscarriage 
should  be  anticipated,  and  means  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  Now,  aside  from  a 
specific  treatment  in  those  cases  which  indicate  it,  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  of 
those  who  would  have  these  ulcerations  treated  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  what  are 
the  best  local  means  to  be  used  ?  Which  caustic  is  preferable  ?  Is  not  the  solid 
nitrate  of  silver  accused  of  producing  abortion  by  the  partisans  of  the  caustic  of 
Filbos,  of  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  of  the  actual  cautery  ?  and  has  not  each 
of  these  latter  means  also  been  reproached  with  giving  rise  to  miscarriage?  The 
thesis  of  M.  Coffin  affords  some  curious  details  on  this  subject,  and  evidently 
proves,  that  though  cauterization  by  any  agent  whatever  may  claim  some  doubtful 
successes,  the  latter  are  greatly  compromised  by  the  abortions  which  have  fol- 
lowed it.  From  the  statements  of  Bennett  and  Boys  de  Loury,  the  same  infer- 
ence follows.  M.  Coffin  himself,  though  attributing  such  great  importance  to 
these  ulcerations,  arrives  at  this  discouraging  therapeutic  conclusion,  viz.,  thus 
far,  no  treatment  has  succeeded,  and  the  question  remains  open.  This,  which 
was  true  in  1851,  is  so  still;  for  quite  recently  we  heard  M.  Chassaignac  speak 
emphatically  of  the  inefficiency  of  all  methods,  and  M.  Richet  declares  himself 
undecided  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

The  insufficiency  of  local  treatment,  and  the  mischievous  effect  which  it  may 
have  upon  the  progress  of  gestation,  should,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  science,  lead  us  to  dispense  with  it,  whenever  the  ulceration  has  no 
marked  tendency  to  invade  a  large  extent  of  the  cervix. 


PART  III. 


OF  LABOR  IN  GENERAL. 


Labor  is  that  function  which  consists  in  the  spontaneous  or  artificial  expulsion 
of  a  viahle  fcetus  through  the  natural  parts  of  generation. 

This  definition  of  lahor,  difiiering  as  it  does  somewhat  from  those  given  by 
most  modem  writers,  has  the  advantage  of  furnishing  me  a  basis  whereon  to 
found  a  practical  division ;  for  when  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  takes  place  from 
the  efforts  of  nature  alone,  it  is  called  a  ttpontaneowi^  or  a  natural  labor;  but 
when  nature  is  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  effect,  and  art  is  obliged 
to  intervene,  the  delivery  is  said  to  be  artificial,  laborious^  and  also  (though  im- 
properly) unnatural. 

This  function  has  also  received  different  denominations,  according  to  the  period 
of  pregnancy  at  which  it  is  manifested :  thus,  it  has  been  named  legitimate, 
ttmelj/,  or  at  term,  when  occurring  within  a  week  before  or  after  the  expiration 
of  the  ninth  month.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  called  premature  or  precocious,  if  it 
takes  place  during  the  seventh,  the  eighth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  month. 
Again,  the  latter  may  be  spontaneous  or  artificial,  according  to  whether  it  is 
simply  the  work  of  nature  or  has  been  brought  on  by  the  intervention  of  art. 
This  last  case  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  what  the  ancients  called 
forced  labor,  in  which  they  not  only  provoked  the  manifestation  of  the  uterine 
contractions  by  a  more  or  less  direct  irritation,  but  effected  the  delivery  at  once. 

Lastly,  it  is  called  tardy ^  or  retarded,  when  the  delivery  is  not  accomplished 
before  nine  months  and  a  half  or  ten  months. 


BOOK  I. 

OF  PREMATURE  AND  RETARDED  LABORS. 

ARTICLE    L 

OF   PREMATURE   LABOR. 

When  a  woman  is  delivered  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  of  her  gestation, 
the  labor  is  said  to  be  premature.  Now  a  great  number  of  oamqi  yiiKf  dttormiiie 
the  expulsion  of  the  child,  before  the  ordinary  tenn  of  iti«i  : 
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such,  for  instance,  as  an  excessive  distention  of  the  womb,  whether  this  be  occa- 
sioned by  too  great  a  quantity  of  the  amniotic  liquid,  by  hydrorrhoea,  or  by  the 
presence  of  two  or  more  infants  in  the  uterine  cavity;  the  accidental  death  of  the 
foetus ;  the  artificial  evacuation  of  the  liquor  amnii ;  any  violent  muscular  effort; 
the  abuse  of  strong  purgatives;  various  acute  diseases,  more  epecially  those  of 
the  skin ;  and  certain  conditions  of  the  animal  economy,  as  plethora,  great  debi- 
lity, or  an  excessive  irritability  and  sensibility.  Finally,  in  a  singular  case  already 
mentioned,  premature  labor  occurred  eight  times  consecutively,  in  consequence 
of  extreme  itching  of  the  surface. 

Delivery  before  term  is  said  to  be  often  preceded  by  a  severe  chill.  Burns 
supposes  that  this  chill  occurs  immediately  before  or  after  the  death  of  the  foetus. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  observed  anything  of  the  kind. 

In  some  cases,  the  uterus  is  fully  developed  prior  to  the  ordinary  term  of  ges- 
tation, and  then  the  contraction  commences  and  goes  on  as  regularly  as  usual; 
but,  in  most  instances,  the  organ  has  not  as  yet  undergone  all  the  necessary 
modifications  for  the  proper  accomplishment  of  labor,  and  the  latter,  conse- 
quently, exhibits  numerous  irregularities  in  its  course.  The  uterine  neck  and 
orifice  are  not  yet  properly  effaced  and  softened.  For  example,  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  to  find  the  neck  sufficiently  dilated,  during  the  primary  pains,  to 
permit  the  introduction  of  the  finger,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  lips  are  still 
thick  and  of  a  considerable  length.  This  length  of  neck  must  greatly  retard  the 
dilatation,  for  the  latter  cannot  really  commence  until  after  the  effacement  is 
completed,  which  often  proves  a  tedious  process. 

This  first,  or  preparatory,  stage  is  marked  by  pains  that  are  very  irregular  both 
in  their  duration  and  intensity,  accompanied  by  a  feverish  state;  the  patient 
experiences  a  very  distressing  sensation  of  weight  about  the  belly,  and  she  is 
usually  restless  and  agitated.  When  the  cervix  is  once  effaced,  the  os  uteri 
begins  to  dilate ;  but  this  dilatation  is  much  slower  than  at  term,  because  the 
neck  has  not  yet  attained  the  same  degree  of  softening,  and  therefore  offers 
more  resistance  to  the  contractions  of  the  body. 

But,  although  the  first  stage  is  somewhat  longer,  the  second,  or  that  wherein 
the  expulsion  occurs,  is  generally  shorter  than  in  labor  at  term,  owing  to  the 
small  size  of  the  child ;  nevertheless,  this  advantage  is  often  counterbalanced  by 
the  irregularity  and  the  spasmodic  nature  of  the  contractions,  which  are  then 
more  apt  to  assume  this  form  than  under  ordinary  conditions.  For,  as  the  mus- 
cular organization  of  the  uterus  is  not  yet  complete,  we  can  understand  why  its 
contractile  powers  are  less  perfect;  and  also,  on  the  other  hand,  how  the  morbid 
cause  which  has  developed  a  premature  action  in  it  must  necessarily  influence  the 
regularity  of  their  contractions. 

The  vertex  presentations  are  far  from  being  so  frequent  here  as  in  the  natural 
labor  at  term,  and  those  of  the  breech,  according  to  M.  P.  Dubois,  are  ptopor- 
tionably  more  common  as  the  labor  is  more  premature.  For  instance,  in  ninety- 
six  stillborn  children,  delivered  during  the  last  two  months  of  gestation  at  the 
hospital  of  La  Maternite,  seventy-two  presented  by  the  head,  twenty-two  by  the 
pelvic  extremity,  and  two  by  the  shoulder ;  whilst  in  seventy-three  living  chil- 
dren, who  had  only  reached  the  seventh  month  of  intra-uterine  life,  sixty-one 
presented  the  head,  ten  only  the  breech,  and  two  the  shoulder.     Hence,  it  is 
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evident  that  the  number  of  pelvic  presentations  in  premature  parturitions  is  com- 
paratively greater  where  the  children  are  born  dead,  and  also  that,  when  the 
fcetuses  are  living,  the  podalio  extremity  presents  first  much  oftener  than  in  ordi- 
nary labors. 

Finally,  according  to  Bums,  women  who  are  taken  in  labor  before  term  are 
more  exposed  than  others  to  hemorrhages  during  its  progress,  and  their  delivery 
is  both  more  difficult  and  more  complicated  than  usual.  What  was  said  on  page 
344,  in  explanation  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  during  abortion,  is 
also  applicable  under  these  circumstances }  only  with  the  exception  that  as  the 
condition  of  the  placenta  appiroaches  more  nearly  to  that  which  it  has  at  the  ter- 
mination of  pregnancy,  the  discharge  will  generally  be  small  in  proportion  as  the 
woman  shall  be  delivered  nearer  to  term. 

'^  When  a  woman  is  threatened  with  premature  labor/'  continues  the  author 
just  named,  *'  we  ought,  unless  we  are  sure  of  the  death  of  the  child,  to  endeavor 
to  check  the  process,  which  is  done  by  keeping  the  patient  cool  and  tranquil  in 
the  horizontal  position,  bleeding  her  in  the  arm  if  she  be  plethoric,  or  the  pulse 
be  throbbing;  but  above  all,  by  administering  opiate  injections  immediately 
(forty  to  sixty  drops  of  Sydenham's  laudanum,  in  two  or  three  doses,  in  the 
course  of  a  couple  of  hours)." 

When  the  labor  is  once  established,  it  is  to  be  conducted  much  in  the  same 
way  with  parturition  at  the  full  time ;  nevertheless,  says  Bums,  the  following 
observations  should  be  carefully  attended  to :  1.  The  patient  must  avoid  much 
motion,  lest  a  hemorrhage  be  excited ;  2.  Frequent  examinations  are  hurtful  by 
retarding  the  process,  and  tending  to  produce  spasmodic  contraction ;  and,  if  this 
takes  place,  a  full  dose  of  the  tincture  of  opium  should  be  given  at  once ;  3.  A 
rigid  state  of  the  os  uteri  requires  venesection  to  a  moderate  extent ;  4.  The  de- 
livery of  the  child  is  to  be  retarded  rather  than  accelerated  in  the  last  stage,  in 
order  that  the  uterus  may  have  time  to  contract  on  the  placenta ;  5.  This  is  to 
be  further  assisted  by  rubbing  and  gently  pressing  on  the  uterine  region  after  the 
child  is  bom ;  6.  The  delivery  of  the  after-birth  requires  more  than  ordinary 
care :  thus,  we  are  not  to  pull  on  the  cord,  for  it  is  easily  broken ;  besides,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  introduce  the  hand  in  the  uterus  to  aid  the  detachment  of  the 
placenta  artificially,  and  to  prevent  its  being  retained  by  the  irregular  contrac- 
tions ;  and  lastly,  great  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  patient  herself  for  some  days 
after  the  delivery,  for  it  has  justly  been  observed  that  she  is,  from  the  mere  fact 
of  having  had  a  premature  labor,  more  exposed  than  others  to  those  inflammatory 
affections  which  so  often  complicate  the  parturient  state.  With  regard  to  the 
premature  labors  brought  on  by  the  accoucheur  we  shall  say  nothing  at  present, 
as  we  shall  have  to  treat  of  them  more  particularly  in  the  fourth  part  of  this 
work. 


ARTICLE  II. 

OF   RETARDED   LABOR. 

As  an  ordinary  rule,  the  pregnancy  terminates  about  the  two  hundred  and 
seventieth  day  after  conception.     However,  labor  often  occurs  at  an  earlier 
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period  than  this,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  appear  until  some  time  in 
the  course  of  the  tenth  month,  or  even  at  the  termination  of  this  period,  although 
the  latter  is  a  much  more  unusual  curcumstance.  In  making  this  statement,  we 
decide  a  question  in  advance  that  gave  rise  to  some  very  sharp  and  animated 
discussions  during  the  last  century ;  and,  still  more  recently,  the  tribunals  of 
England  have  summoned  to  their  bar  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  Great 
Britain,  and  have  listened  to  numerous  and  protracted  pleadings  for  and  against 
the  legitimacy  of  retarded  labors. 

But  this  question  no  longer  presents  to  the  medical  jurist  the  same  difficulty 
that  it  did  in  the  past  century,  for  the  French  law  has  now  declared  every  child 
to  be  legitimate  that  is  bom  after  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  or  before  the 
three  hundredth  day  of  marriage ;  and,  as  if  it  were  possible,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  for  a  pregnancy  to  continue  more  than  ten  months,  it  further  adds  that  the 
legitimacy  of  a  child  born  three  hundred  days  after  the  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage contract  may  he  contested. 

Although  a  legal  decision  has  thus  deprived  the  question  of  retarded  labors  of 
its  greatest  interest,  yet  we,  as  practitioners,  may  be  permitted  to  recall  briefly 
the  principal  reasons  that  militate  in  their  favor. 

At  first,  it  was  very  natural  to  study  the  process  in  those  animals  which  ap- 
proach the  nearest  to  man  in  this  respect,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  possibility  of 
a  retarded  birth  in  the  human  species. 

Among  the  numerous  observations  made  on  this  subject,  those  submitted  by 
M.  Tessier,  in  1819,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  summary,  are  probably  the  most  exact,  namely :  out  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  cows,  fourteen  calved  from  the  two  hundred  and  forty-first  to  the  two 
hundred  and  sixty-sixth  day )  three  on  the  two  hundred  and  seventieth ;  fifty, 
from  the  two  hundred  and  seventieth  to  the  two  hundred  and  eightieth ;  sixty- 
eight,  from  the  two  hundred  and  eightieth  to  the  two  hundred  and  ninetieth ; 
and  five,  on  the  three  hundred  and  eighth  day,  which  gives  a  difference  of  sixty- 
seven  days  between  the  births,  if  we  compare  the  shortest  with  the  longest  period. 
Of  one  hundred  and  two  mares : 
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Making  a  difference  of  eighty-three  days  between  the  two  extremes.  Nine 
mouths  and  ten  days  being  the  average  term  for  cows,  and  eleven  mouths  and 
ten  days  for  mares. 

These  well-ascertained  variations  in  the  terms  of  gestation  in  animals,  certainly 
afforded  a  strong  presumption  of  their  existence  in  the  human  species  also ;  for 
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if  COWS  and  mares,  whose  gestations  are  not  disturbed  by  the  yarions  causes  that 
may  lead  to  changes  in  a  woman,  may  thus  defer  for  some  time  the  ordinary 
period,  how  much  more  would  human  females,  who  are  subject  to  so  many  dis- 
eases, and  upon  whom  the  moral  and  social  relations  exert  so  powerful  an  influ- 
ence,— how  much  more  likely  would  they  be  to  exhibit  numerous  varieties  in  the 
duration  of  their  pregnancies  ? 

But  all  this  was  a  mere  probability ;  and  the  question  would  still  remain  unde- 
termined, if  careful  observations  directly  made,  and  well  made  on  the  human 
species,  had  not  removed  all  doubts  on  that  point ;  for  several  cases  bearing  on 
this  subject  now  enrich  our  science,  where  a  single  well-established  instance 
would  suffice  to  produce  conviction.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  case, 
reported  by  Desormeaux :  A  lady,  the  mother  of  three  children,  became  affected 
with  insanity,  for  which  all  the  resources  of  therapeutics  were  tried  in  vain.  As 
her  physician  thought  that  another  pregnancy  might  possibly  re-establish  her 
intellectual  faculties,  the  husband  consented  to  note  on  a  register  the  time  of 
each  sexual  union,  which  only  took  place  every  three  months,  lest  a  previous 
conception  (then  uncertain)  should  be  disturbed.  Now,  this  lady,  who  was 
closely  watched  by  her  domestics,  and  was  besides  endowed  with  the  most  rigid 
principles  of  religion  and  morality,  was  not  delivered  before  the  expiration  of 
nine  months  and  a  half. 

Merriman  furnishes  a  summary  of  one  hundred  and  fif).y  gestations,  in  each  of 
which  he  has  noted  the  precise  day  of  the  last  appearance  of  the  menses.  From 
this  table  it  appears  that — 

6  women  were  delivered  in  the  37th  week — t.  e.,  from  252  to  259  days. 
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The  foregoing  statement  exhibits  the  great  variety  in  the  length  of  gestation. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  difference  of  fifty-six  days  between  the  two  extremes ;  and, 
supposing  that  each  woman  became  pregnant  five  days  before  the  return  of  her 
courses,  five  of  them,  at  least,  would  overrun  the  average  term  of  nine  months  by 
ten  or  twelve  days. 
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BOOK  II. 

OF  NATURAL  LABOR,  AT  TERM. 

At  whatever  period  delivery  may  occur,  it  is  always  accomplished  under  the 
iufluence  of  the  same  forces ;  though  there  is  an  important  distinction  to  be  esta- 
blished in  the  phenomena,  constituting  what  practitioners  are  agreed  to  call  the 
labor.  Whenever  we  examine  carefully  the  whole  of  those  phenomena,  we  can 
readily  make  out  two  very  distinct  orders  of  facts.  The  one  is  nothing  more 
than  an  expression  of  the  vital  action  brought  into  play  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
foetus,  while  the  other  is  constituted  of  the  successive  movements  which  the  child 
itself  executes  during  such  expulsion ;  the  first  is  purely  physiological,  the  second 
embraces  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  the  labor.  Though  often  confounded  in 
practice,  these  two  orders  should  be  carefully  distinguished  in  theory. 

We  shall  therefore  have  to  examine,  in  as  many  separate  chapters,  the  causes 
and  physiological  phenomena,  as  also  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  a  natural 
labor.  Again,  although  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  woman  is  really  able  to 
deliver  herself,  yet  there  are  many  precautions  which  the  accoucheur  should 
bear  in  mind,  and  a  series  of  little  attentions  he  must  give  to  the  patient  in  the 
couise  of  the  parturition  ;  besides,  the  child  will  likewise  require  his  intelligent 
aid,  either  during  the  travail  or  immediately  after  its  birth,  and  therefore  we 
shall  devote  a  fourth  chapter  to  the  exposition  of  those  attentions  and  precautions. 


CHAPTER   I. 


OF  THE   CAUSES   OF   LABOR. 


These  have  been  divided  into  the  efficient  and  the  determining  causes. 

§  1.  Efficient  Causes. 

For  a  long  time  the  foetus  was  regarded  as  the  principal  agent  of  its  own  de- 
livery, and  as  the  chick  breaks  the  shell  of  the  egg,  so  it  was  supposed  to  effect 
the  rupture  of  the  membranes  which  contained  it.  The  advocates  of  this  opinion, 
which  is  no  longer  admitted,  except  by  some  persons  out  of  the  profession,  relied 
chiefly  on  the  fact  of  dead  children  being  expelled  more  slowly  from  the  womb, 
and  with  more  difficulty  than  others;  and  further  also  because,  in  certain  in- 
stances, the  child  has  been  known  to  escape  from  the  uterus  some  time  after  the 
mother's  death.  But,  in  reality,  these  two  facts  have  no  value  whatever  in  the 
question  before  us ;  for  the  death  of  the  foetus,  when  recent,  does  not  materially 
retard  the  parturition,  and  writers  were  altogether  in  error  as  to  the  influence 
attributable  thereto. 

The  living  infant  is  expelled  more  rapidly,  not  in  consequence  of  being  the 
agent  of  itfl  own  discharge,  but  because  its  movements  irritate  the  uterus  and 
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solicit  its  more  Trequent  contractioos ;  after  its  deatli  the  orgttn  U,  on  ibu  con- 
trary, deptived  of  that  natural  irritant.     Boeides,  whenever  the  foetus  has  been 
defuDct  for  a  long  tliue,  another  cause  of  reUirdallua  is  added  to  the  former  j  for 
where  the  product  of  conception  haa  undor^ue  a  partial  decomposition,  the  Coa< 
tractility  of  the  uterine  walls  is  unfavorahlj  influenced  thereby.     In  fact,  the    \ 
riUilitjT  of  the  organ  aeeme  to  be  in  relation,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  that  uf  the    | 
enclosed  body;  the  blood  being  no  longer  attracted  thither  by  the  ordinary    I 
etimulus,  doee  not  reach  there  in  such  large  quantities  as  before,  and  consequently    | 
the  grentur  vitiil   activity  usually  munifested   In  gcatiition   la   loot;   hence  arieea    | 
atony  of  Its  walla,  an  ezoeasive  feehJcueEB  of  Ii«  contrac^on,  and  sluwiiuwi  of  the 
labor.      A^in,  the  fwtat  trunk,  being  sonencd  by  the  ohaugeii  before  described, 
oollnpBcs,  aa  it  were,  and  cennes  to  offer  that  resiaUince  to  the  ulorino  wall  which 
is  necessary  ti)  the  energy  and   the   niuintenance  of  it«  contraction.     Therefore, 
if  it  he  true  thai  the  death  of  the  infant  renders  ita  delivery  more  difficult,  it  is 
•olely  front  the  unfavorable  influence  that  this  oceurreucc  may  have  over  the 
exercise  of  the  organic  eoulraclility. 

Inatancos  of  children  having  been  delivered  apontaaeously  after  the  mother's 
death  are  i|uil«  itunierous,  and  thin  i^  the  strongest  argument  adduced  by  those 
who  believe  that  the  fcotus  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  expulsion.  Bui  nuuie< 
Tous  observations,  among  others  those  related  by  Dr.  Plancjue  (in  La  BiUio- 
thiqae  dr.  Miilecine  ChoUir),  prove  that  those  infants  were  dead  even  before 
the  mother.  Now  these  facts,  extraordinary  as  they  appear,  can  be  very  natii- 
nlly  explained  as  follows  :  Supposing  the  delivery  took  phice  shortly  after  the 
parent's  death,  the  muUir  faculty  of  the  uterus  is  not  eo  dependent  on  the  ner- 
vous system  as  lu  he  entirely  lost  immediately  upon  the  cesaatiua  uf  vitality  in 
the  latter,  and  is  evidently  retained  for  some  time  afler  the  mother  has  suo- 
ounihcd.  Thus.  Leruui  has  obacrved  the  uterus  contract  a  quarter  uf  an  hour 
after  the  last  breath;  and  Osiandor,  after  having  performed  the  Cieaarean  eeutiou 
on  a  corpse,  found  the  uterus  as  much  euntracted  the  next  day  aa  it  usually  is 
in  a  woman  just  after  her  eoulinoment.  It  is,  therefore,  very  natural  Lo  ituppoae 
that  such  deliveries  are  owing  to  the  cuDtracllle  action  of  the  womb,  which, 
says  Dusonueuui,  it,  hkc  other  hollow  muscles,  still  preserves  for  some  time  after 
death;'  and  finally,  let  us  add,  that  the  real  death  iu  many  eases  may  have  been 

I  0r.T;lcr3nillh  atatei  that  the  reHex  action  majcoatini 
plil<  ccMnllan  of  the  reipiralorj  tnavemeuta,  and  iu  «oixie 
•ITkI  thn  deliver]'  when  the  pntieut  biig  Jied  duna);  iahor;  bat  Lhut,  ia  moat 
piHt-morttm  DXpulsLOU  of  tie  TiEtui  i(  due  to  a  peristaltic  contrnc^oa  of  tlia  ulCiiDD  Gbret. 
W«  find  it  difflcull  (o  Hdiuit  tbe  tiigtence  of  ■  vermiculur  L-natnLctiOD  powerful  enough  to 
proiluce  aucli  a  rcautt. 

U.  Bruwn-Sei|uaril  bos  recentlv  adraoced  what  lie  regards  as  an  eiplanntion  of  this  i 
|>OBlliutuous  conlractillt/.  According  to  this  learned  physioloijill,  the  contact  of  venous  ' 
blood  with  the  maieulur  fibre  is  Eufficienl  lo  sttmalate  it  to  caatracljon.  I  have  obierved, 
he  saj's,  moremeiiU  ia  the  uteri  of  receatljr-ttitled  animnli,  vrhuse  spiniU  marrovr  had  beca 
^eilro^'ed  tlirougboul  iu  leaglh.  1  have  seeu  Ihcsu  sumo  movvmrati  in  tho  uterus  cx- 
Irauted  froui  a  llring  HaiuiiJ.  These,  which  could  not  be  nllributed  to  retlci  iiclioa,  since 
there  was  no  opportunllj  for  tbe  exercise  of  aervous  iaSueace,  were  doc  aimjily  to  tbe 
OODtact  of  Dan'Uijg:enated  blood,  to  prove  which  he  reliitea  tbe  fullowing  eiperimcaL 
The  spinal  morrow  lo  two  Ouinen-pigi,  which  had  reached  the  end  of  ^ealatioo,  naa  de- 
Btrofed  from  the  aiith  rib  to  tbe  sacrum,  jel  labi>r  began  and  ended  abonl/  after  a  liga- 
tiir«  was  diawD  tightlj  around  the  trachea.  J 
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preceded  by  an  apparent  one,  and  possibly  that  tbe  former  may  not  have  oo- 
cnrred  until  just  at  the  instant  of,  or  immediately  after  the  delivery  took  place. 
But  when  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  did  not  occur  before  the  lapse  of  two  or 
three  days,  we  must  suppose,  with  M.  Yelpeau,  that  the  labor  was  well  advanced 
at  the  time  of  the  mother's  death,  and  gas  being  rapidly  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  intestinal  canal,  the  uterus  was  thereby  mechanically  compressed  on 
its  exterior,  and  the  ovum  consequently  forced  out  entire.  Perhaps  the  sub- 
joined case,  reported  by  Hermann,  might  be  explained  in  that  way.  {Edin. 
Med.  and  Surg,  Journal^  New  Series,  No.  vi,  p.  431.) 

A  young  woman  died  in  her  tenth  month,  and  the  third  day  aft«r,  the  atten- 
dants noticed  a  strange  noise  about  the  corpse.  A  physician  was  hastily  sum- 
moned, who  found  that  twins,  still  enclosed  by  the  intact  membranes,  had  been 
just  delivered.  The  children  presented  no  traces  of  putrefaction,  the  placenta 
alone  showing  a  commencing  alteration. 

But,  besides  these,  numerous  other  objections  still  remain  against  this  theory: 

1.  The  delivery  exhibits  nearly  the  same  phenomena,  at  whatever  period  of  ges- 
tation it  takes  place ;  now,  can  any  one  suppose  that  the  foetus,  which  scarcely 
moves  at  all  in  the  early  months,  can  at  once  acquire  a  sufficient  degree  of 
strength  to  overcome  the  great  resistance  made  at  that  time  by  the  uterine  neck  ? 

2.  It  is  well  known  that,  if  the  child  present  by  any  other  part  than  the  head  in 
labor  at  term,  the  presenting  part  is  so  high  up,  before  the  rupture  of  the  am- 
niotic pouch,  that  it  can  in  nowise  contribute  to  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri. 
8.  Again,  the  foetal  efforts  certainly  ought  to  affect  the  bag  of  waters  first,  and 
therefore  a  rupture  of  the  enveloping  sac  should  always  be  among  the  earliest 
phenomena  of  the  labor;  however,  such  a  rupture  often  does  not  occur  until  the 
very  last  moments ;  sometimes  even  the  ovum  escapes  entire.  4.  Would  it  be 
possible  for  the  most  healthy  and  vigorous  infant  to  make  any  exertions  strong 
enough  to  surmount  the  resistance  opposed  to  its  delivery  in  some  of  the  instances 
of  tedious  labor?  &c.,  &c.  From  all  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  foetus  has 
no  influence  over  its  own  expulsion,  and  that  the  efficient  cause  of  the  delivery 
evidbntly  belongs  to  the  contraction  of  the  uterine  walls,  aided  by  that  of  the 
diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Furthermore,  to  be  convinced  that  the  womb  acts  the  principal  part  in  this 
process,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  a  woman  during  labor,  and,  more  espe- 
cially, to  introduce  the  hand  into  the  uterus  in  a  case  of  difficult  version.  It  is 
its  contractions  alone  which  generally  produce  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  thus 
preparing  a  way  for  the  child's  passage;  and  they  also  perform  the  most  impor- 
tant part  in  the  later  periods  of  the  labor.  They  are  even  capable  of  effecting 
the  delivery  themselves.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  parturition  does  not  the  less 
take  place  in  animals,  where  the  belly  is  laid  open,  and  the  abdominal  walls 
thereby  rendered  incapable  of  any  further  action.  It  also  takes  place  in  women 
affected  with  procidentia  uteri,^  as  also  in  those  who  suffer  from  a  paralysis  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  in  consequence  of  an  affection  of  the  spinal  marrow,  or  some 
one  of  the  nervous  centres.    Finally^  the  use  of  anaesthetics  within  certain  limits, 

1  According  to  the  report  of  Burdach,  Wimmer  has  actually  known  the  labor  to  take  place 
regularly  in  a  woman  whose  womb  formed  a  tumor  between  her  thighs  eleven  inches  long 
and  seven  and  a  half  Inches  broad  ;  the  opening  in  which  was  directed  downwards. 
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destroys  the  contractility  of  the  voluntary  muscles/ together  with  the  sensibility ; 
yet  the  uterine  contractility  remains,  and  the  delivery  is  accomplished.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  in  the  second  or  expulsive  stage  of  the  labor,  the  uterine  con- 
traction is  assisted  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles. 

At  the  moment  when  the  head  clears  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  especially  when 
by  pressing  strongly  upon  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  it  distends  the  perineum,  com- 
presses greatly  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  opens 
and  dilates  the  vulva,  the  pressure  upon  these  parts  is  so  violent  that  instinc- 
tively, not  to  say  involuntarily,  the  woman  exerts  herself  powerfully,  in  order  to 
relieve  herself  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  insupportable  sensation.  Thus,  fixing 
her  feet  firmly  against  the  foot^board  of  her  bed,  and  clinging  to  anything  around 
that  may  offer  a  solid  resistance,  the  patient  takes  a  fiill  inspiration,  dilates  her 
chest,  and  then,  retaining  the  inhaled  air  in  her  lungs,  she  strongly  contracts  all 
the  muscles  forming  the  abdominal  enclosure.  This  auxiliary  contraction  is  so 
evident  that  nobody  can  doubt  it,  and  authors  only  differ  as  to  the  kind  of  aid  it 
brings  to  the  uterine  forces.  Haller  and  others  considered  the  uterine  contrac- 
tion as  being  merely  secondary,  and  attributed  to  the  abdominal  muscles  the 
principal  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  child  ;  thus  they  suppose  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  organ  simply  serves  to  support  the  foetal  trunk,  to  embrace  it  properly 
like  a  cylinder,  and  to  prevent  the  gr^at  pressure  of  Xhe  diaphragm  from  crush- 
ing it  in,  while  at  the  same  time  the  act  of  inspiration  and  the  contraction  of  the 
abdominal  walls  force  it  outwards.  But,  from  the  facts  before  stated,  we  may 
judge  of  the  value  of  this  hypothesis.  True,  in  certain  cases  of  excessive  feeble- 
ness of  the  uterus,  and  of  a  complete  inertia  of  its  walls,  the  abdominal  muscles 
have  proved  sufl&cient  to  terminate  the  delivery  ;  yet  how  much  ofbener  has  it 
happened  that  the  woman,  exhausted  by  antecedent  disease,  and  lefl  without 
energy  or  strength,  has  been  unable  to  assist  the  womb  by  any  voluntary  contrac- 
tion whatever  ! 

Again,  some  women  have  been  delivered  during  hysterical  or  epileptic  fits,  in 
a  state  of  total  loss  both  of  feeling  and  movement,  where  evidently  the  uterine 
contraction  alone  could  accomplish  it.  This  harmony  of  action  is  therefore  use- 
ful but  not  indispensable,  since  the  labor  will  often  terminate  under  the  sole 
influence  of  the  ut^ine  forces;  but  it  will  be  nearly  always  impossible  in  cases  of 
total  inertia  of  the  organ,  however  powerful  the  contractions  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  may  be. 

The  researches  of  Cloquet  and  Bourdon  on  the  physiology  of  the  process  do 
not  warrant  the  supposition  of  any  active  pressure  by  the  diaphragm  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  uterus.  They  have  proved,  in  fact,  that  the  principal  pheno- 
mena consist  in  a  change  of  the  acts  of  respiration,  and  that  the  object  of  such 
change  is  to  furnish  a  solid  point  of  insertion  to  the  muscles  passing  from  the 
chest  both  to  the  trunk  and  upper  extremities.  When  the  air  has  penetrated 
into  this  cavity,  the  glottis  closes  spasmodically ;  the  abdominal  muscles  begin  to 
contract ;  they  press  back  the  viscera  in  the  cavity  of  the  Deritoneam  against  the 
diaphragm ;  the  latter  contracts  in  turn ;  and,  bAtr-  the  resis- 

tance from  the  air  contained  in  the  Imuni-  <*  'eflp'ee 

of  immobility  and  solidity,  which  a  ^ 
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there ;  so  that,  in  the  effort  of  expulsion,  the  diaphragm,  by  its  contraction,  only 
exhibits  a  power  of  resistance  sufficient  to  sustain  the  thoracic  parietes,  but  not  an 
active  force,  which  is  to  operate,  like  the  abdominal  muscles,  directly  on  the  uterus. 
On  the  whole,  then,  the  efficient  cause  of  labor  is  inherent  in  the  womb  itself. 
Its  contraction  alone  is  brought  into  play  during  all  the  first  half  of  the  labor; 
but  it  is  aided  in  the  second  period  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  become 
more  and  more  active  as  the  labor  draws  towards  its  termination.  Most  generally 
the  uterine  contractions  would  be  sufficient,  but  the  abduminal  contraction  alone 
could  scarcely  ever  complete  the  delivery. 

§  2.  Determining  Causes. 

This  name  is  applied  to  everything  that  can  determine  the  action  of  the  effi- 
cient causes ;  and,  as  before  stated,  this  class  consists  both  of  unnatural  and 
natural  causes.  The  former  have  been  already  studied  under  the  heads  of  abor- 
tion and  premature  labor,  and  hence  the  second  only  claim  our  attention  here. 
The  regular  and  almost  fixed  period  at  which  the  gestation  terminates  in  the 
majority  of  women,  has,  in  all  ages,  claimed  the  attention  of  physiologists.  By 
some,  the  determining  cause  of  labor  has  been  attributed  to  the  child,  and  by 
others  to  the  womb. 

1.  According  to  the  partisans  of  the  first  opinion,  the  foetus,  having  arrived  at  a 
certain  stage  of  development,  will  have  acquired  such  a  degree  of  muscular 
power  that  the  resulting  movements  of  its  limbs  will  produce  such  blows  and 
shocks  upon  the  uterine  walls,  as  will  irritate  the  organ  and  determine  its  con- 
traction. 2.  The  weight  of  the  infant  might  also  lead  to  the  same  effect.  3. 
Being  confined  in  the  uterine  cavity,  whose  dimensions  have  not  augmented  in 
proportion  to  those  of  the  foetus,  the  latter  will  be  incommoded.  4.  Suffering 
from  the  prolonged  accumulation  of  meconium  in  the  intestinal  canal,  of  urine  in 
the  bladder,  and  from  its  contact  with  the  amniotic  fluids,  which  ultimately 
acquire  acrid  and  irritating  properties,  and  no  lunger  finding  in  the  materials 
furnished  by  the  mother  the  elements  necessary  to  its  nutrition  and  respiration, 
the* infant  will  experience  a  necessity  of  changing  its  residence,  of  seeking  a 
medium  more  suited  to  its  ulterior  development ;  which  uece:>sity  will  prove  an 
instinctive  desire  of  escaping  from  the  surrounding  inconveniences,  that  will 
cause  it  to  give  itself,  so  to  speak,  the  signal  of  departure.  Surely,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  present  such  reasons  as  these  in  a  summary  manner,  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  refuting  them.  In  short,  the  foetus  is  as  foreign  to  the  determining 
as  to  the  efficient  cause  of  labor.  The  opinion  favorable  to  the  cause  residing  in 
the  uterus  rallies  around  it  a  greater  number  of  partisans,  but  all  of  these  du  not 
explain  the  mode  of  action  in  the  same  way.  Thus,  according  to  some,  the  womb 
only  possesses  the  faculty  of  distension  to  a  certain  degree,  and,  when  carried 
beyond  that  limit,  the  walls  react  and  contract ;  othera  believe  that  the  term  of 
nine  months  is  assigned  by  nature  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  new  organization  of 
the  womb  J  and  having  acquired  at  that  period  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  function  to  which  it  is  destined,  it  immciJiati'ly 
enters  into  action  But  most  of  the  modern  accoucheurs  consider  the  following 
explanation  as  the  more  reasonable  : 

Observation  proves,  say  they,  that  the  fundus  and  body  o(^  the  uterus  are  the 
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parts  first  distended,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  cavity  which  encloses  the 
product  of  conception ;  and  the  cavity  of  the  neck  subsequently  participates  in 
the  dilatation,  which  begins  at  its  upper  part,  then  gradually  descends,  so  that 
the  ring  formed  of  the  external  orifice  has  alone  undergone  but  little  alteration  at 
^e  approach  of  labor.  Again,  the  walls  of  the  neck,  whose  tissue  is  denser  and 
more  resistant  than  that  of  the  body,  undergo  certain  changes,  which  follow  the 
same  progression  in  dilating  as  the  cavity  does;  their  tissue  is  saturated  with 
juices ;  they  soften  and  become  supple  ;  their  fibres  unfold,  as  it  were,  are  elon- 
gated and  developed ;  and,  consequently,  the  resistance  of  the  neck  to  the  escape 
of  the  ovum  progressively  diminishes  as  the  term  of  gestation  draws  near. 

According  to  this  view,  the  fibres  of  the  neck  are  considered  antagonistic  to 
those  in  the  body,  the  contraction  of  which  latter  is  therefore  reduced  to  a  simple 
tonic  action,  so  long  as  the  resistance  of  the  neck  is  superior  to  their  power ;  but 
when  this  opposition  is  diminished  by  the  progressive  dilatation  of  the  cervix, 
the  orifice  alone  remaining,  the  fibres  of  the  body  then  begin  to  act  more  evi- 
dently, and  their  contractions  become  more  and  more  energetic.  (^Dict,  de  Med.f 
en  25  v.) 

According  to  Ant.  Petit,  the  body  only  will  dilate  prior  to  the  sixth  month ; 
but  at  that  period  it  commences  borrowing  from  the  cervical  fibres  the  elements 
of  its  ulterior  distension,  to  which  it  can  no  longer  contribute  itself;  and  such 
contributions  will  continue  to  be  drawn  during  the  last  three  months,  and  then, 
when  all  the  fibres  held  in  reserve  by  the  neck  shall  have  yielded,  the  distension 
being  carried  to  the  utmost,  the  accouchement  will  take  place.  M.  Yclpeau 
adopts  nearly  the  same  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  P.  Dubois,  who  origi- 
nally advocated  the  opinions  avowed  by  Desormeaux  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Diet ionna ire,  has  since  taught,  in  his  course  of  1837—8,  the  following  theory 
proposed  by  Jones  Power,  in  1819. 

The  uterine  tissue  at  term  may  be  justly  compared  to  that  of  the  other  hollow 
muscular  organs :  the  bladder  or  rectum,  for  example  ;  and,  like  these  organs,  it 
18  formed  of  two  muscular  layers,  the  external  of  which  has  longitudinal  fibres, 
and  the  internal  has  circular  ones;  it  also  presents  a  superior  cavity,  a  dilatable 
and  contractile  reservoir,  to  which  the  structure  just  indicated  principally  belongs ; 
as  also  a  closed  orifice  below,  formed  solely  by  the  circular  fibres  arranged  as  a 
sphincter  muscle.  It  likewise  resembles  the  bladder  and  rectum  in  having  two 
orders  of  nerves — the  sympathetic  and  the  spinal ;  those  coming  from  the  gan- 
glionic system  are  distributed  to  the  body,  while  the  others,  derived  from  the 
nervous  centres  of  animal  life,  go  to  the  neck,  which  is  a  true  sphincter  for  the 
uterus ;  the  similitude  is  further  maintained  by  the  presence  of  a  membrane 
lining  its  interior,  and  by  being  covered  externally,  though  at  the  superior  part 
only,  by  the  peritoneum. 

The  agreements  in  structure  are  not  the  only  ones  claiming  our  attention ;  for 
the  well-marked  sympathies  existing  in  the  rectum  or  bladder,  between  the  reser- 
voir and  its  sphincter,  are  found  quite  as  distinctly  marked  between  the  body  of 
the  uterus  and  its  neck ;  for  as  an  irritation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  the 
sphincter  ani  is  capable  of  producing  an  urgent  desire  to  urinate,  or  to  go  to 
stool,  so  irritations  affecting  the  cervix  uteri  also  solicit  the  contractions  of  that 
organ  ;  moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  an  extreme  fulness  or  distension  of  the 
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fir8t-named  organs  acts  mechanically  in  two  ways  :  1.  By  irritating  their  walls 
by  the  direct  contact  of  the  contained  substances ;  2.  By  dragging  or  pressing 
on  the  fibres  forming  the  sphincter,  and  these  lattef  reacting  on  those  of  the 
body.  Now,  who  does  not  recognize  in  this  resemblance,  says  Dubois,  an  easy 
explanation  of  the  determining  causes  of  labor  ?  For,  so  long  as  the  cervix  uteri 
retains  a  certain  length,  its  most  inferior  fibres,  those  especially  supplied  by  the 
nerves  of  animal  life,  and  therefore  enjoying  a  high  degree  of  sensibility,  are 
not  exposed  to  any  kind  of  excitation;  but,  towards  the  end  of  the  gestation, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  successive  expansion  at  the  superior  part  of  the 
neck,  its  whole  length  has  disappeared  by  contributing  to  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  organ;  a  circular  collar  alone  remaininj^,  formed  of  the  horizontal 
and  the  circular  fibres,  which  appertain  to  the  external  orifice.  The  growth  of 
the  uterus  cannot  continue  without  producing  a  severe  tension  on  the  fibres  of 
this  collar;  and  further,  being  brought  immediately  into  contact  with  the  amni- 
otic sac,  and  consequently  with  the  presenting  part  of  the  foetus,  they  must 
necessarily  suffer,  must  be  irritated  and  excited  by  this  constant  and  unusual 
contact.  As  this  double  cause  of  irritation  is  constantly  acting,  it  must  inevi- 
tably happen  with  the  fibres  belonging  to  the  body  of  the  uterus,  as  it  does  with 
the  rectal  and  vesical  walls  when  their  sphincter  is  irritated,  t.  e.,  they  most 
immediately  enter  into  contraction.^ 

Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  of  London,  has  lately  endeavored  to  prove,  in  accordance 
with  the  observations  of  Cams,  Mende,  and  Merriman,  that  the  determining 
cause  of  labor  must  be  sought  for  in  the  ovary  ;  that  natural  labor  always  corre- 
sponds with  the  tenth  menstrual  period,  and  that  the  congestion  of  the  ovaries 
produced,  by  reflex  action,  first  a  simple  irritation,  and  ultimately  true  contrac- 
tions of  the  uterine  parietes. 

Admitting  as  proved  that  the  menstrual  ovulation  goes  on  during  pregnancy, 
it  would  still  remain  to  be  shown  why  it  should  be  rather  at  the  tenth  than  at 
the  eighth  or  eleventh  period  that  this  influence  of  the  reflex  action  of  the 
ovary  should  be  strong  enough  to  excite  the  contractions  of  natural  labor  in  the 
uterus. 

I  have  contented  myself  with  simply  presenting  the  principal  views  that  have 
been  entertained  as  to  the  determining  cause  of  labor,  although  it  would  be  an 

1  Mr.  Power  cites  the  following  case,  communicated  by  bis  brotber,  in  support  of  his 
opinion,  and  wbicb  we  bring  forward  as  being  interesting  in  many  respects : 

A  lady,  tbe  mother  of  several  children,  supposed  herself  near  the  term  of  a  fresh  preg- 
nancy, and  she  felt  two  or  three  slight  pains ;  but  they  soon  passed  off  again,  and  three 
months  more  elapsed  without  her  experiencing  any  other  pain.  Becoming  uneasy  aboat 
her  condition,  she  consulted  several  physicians,  who,  after  having  made  the  usual  exami- 
nation, declared  she  was  not  pregnant.  The  author's  brother  having  been  called  in,  par- 
ticipated at  first  in  the  same  opinion  ;  nevertheless,  he  found  the  abdomen  greatly  enlarged, 
and  much  inclined  forwards,  so  that  it  descended  in  front  of  the  thighs,  almost  down  to 
the  knees,  when  the  patient  was  standing.  A  distinguished  physician,  a  friend  of  tbe  lady, 
who  wa3  present,  then  mounted  on  a  chair  above  her,  and  by  passing  a  towel  underneath 
the  belly  raised  it  up ;  the  vaginal  touch  being  once  more  resorted  to,  the  child's  head 
was  distinctly  felt.  A  suitable  bandage  retained  the  tumor  in  that  position,  and  four  or 
five  days  afterwards  the  pains  came  on,  and  the  woman  was  happily  delivered  of  a  vwy 
large  living  infant. 
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easy  matter  to  start  numerous  objections  against  all  of  them,  which  perhaps  could 
not  be  set  aside.  Thus,  the  uterus  is  as  much  distended,  in  some  cases,  at  eight 
months  as  it  is  in  many  others  at  nine,  without  the  term  of  pregnancy  being 
anticipated.  The  muscular  organization  of  the  uterus  is  as  perfect  several  weeks 
before  the  two  hundred  and  seventieth  day  as  it  is  at  a  later  period.  The  sort  of 
antagonism  fancied  by  some  authors  to  exist  between  the  fundus  and  the  neck  of 
the  uterus,  is  a  pure  hypothesis  unsupported  by  evidence ;  besides,  this  opinion, 
like  that  of  Antoine  Petit,  rests  upon  a  false  observation,  namely,  that  of  the 
progressive  shortening  of  the  neck  after  the  sixth  month. 

I  admit  that  the  theory  of  Jones  Power  has  the  greatest  appearance  of  proba- 
bility. Contrary  to  the  views  of  the  author,  it  has  no  need  of  the  supposed  gra- 
dual dilatation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cervix  after  the  sixth  month  to  support 
it,  and  the  changes  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  occurring  in  the  last  month,  are 
themselves  sufficient  to  allow  the  inferior  segment  of  the  ovum  or  the  head  of  the 
foetus,  to  press  upon,  and  finally  irritate  the  sensible  fibres  of  the  neck. 

At  one  of  the  late  sittings  of  the  Biological  Society  (September,  1855),  M. 
Brown-Sequard  suggested  a  theory  which  doubtless  is  subject  to  objections,  but 
which  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  all  that  have  yet  been  proposed 
in  reference  to  the  determining  cause  of  labor. 

Like  all  the  muscles,  those  especially  of  organic  life,  the  muscles  of  the  uterus 
are  very  sensitive  to  the  contact  of  venous  blood,  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
the  latter  contains  in  large  amount,  b  capable  of  producing  their  contraction. 
Of  the  experiments  tending  to  prove  this,  one  certainly  seems  very  conclusive. 
M.  Scquard  applied  a  ligature  to  the  trachea  of  a  pregnant  rabbit.  Six  or  eight 
minutes  after  the  commencement  of  asphyxia,  uterine  contractions  became  mani- 
fest ;  the  ligature  was  removed,  the  contractions  ceased ;  it  was  again  applied, 
and  they  reappeared. 

Now,  according  to  M.  Brown-Sequard,  at  the  end  of  gestation,  the  irritability 
of  the  uterine  fibre  is  very  great,  and  the  development  of  the  venous  apparatus 
of  the  organ  such,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  venous  blood  is  contained 
within  its  walls.  These  two  conditions  together  constitute,  he  thinks,  the  deter- 
mining cause  of  the  first  contraction,  since  the  excitability  must  necessarily  bo 
awakened  by  the  prolonged  contact  of  carbonic  acid.  The  effect  of  the  first  con- 
traction would  be  to  expel  the  blood  from  the  veins,  and  the  contractions  would 
cease  promptly  with  the  exciting  cause,  did  not  the  pain  which  it  occasions  stimu- 
late the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  the  latter,  therefore,  sustains  it  for 
some  moments.  But,  as  we  shall  state  hereafter,  the  contractile  power  of  a 
muscle  of  organic  life  is  rapidly  exhausted,  its  fibre  relaxes,  and  repose  soon  suc- 
ceeds to  activity.  This  relaxation  of  the  uterine  fibre  allows  the  venous  blood  to 
flow  back  into  the  uterine  sinuses,  so  that  after  a  time  the  series  of  phenomena 
just  mentioned  recommences. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

OF  THE   PHYSIOLOGICAL   PHENOMENA   OF   LABOR. 

For  the  purpose  of  fncilitating  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  labor,  most 
writers  have  divided  them  into  several  distinct  groups,  which  they  have  deno- 
minated the  stages  of  labor ;  and  each  one  has  built  up  his  own  classification,  so 
that  we  may  now  enumerate  some  twenty  or  thirty.  Of  all  these,  the  division 
of  Desormeaux  appears  to  us  the  most  simple,  and  we  shall  therefore  adopt  it. 
His  first  st^ge  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  labor  to  the  complete  dilatation 
of  the  cervix  uteri ;  the  second  includes  all  the  interval  from  this  time  until  the 
child  is  expelled ;  and  the  third  embraces  the  delivery  of  the  placenta. 

Precursory  Signs. — The  term  of  gestation  is  most  usually  announced  by  a 
collection  of  symptoms,  to  which  the  majority  of  authors  have  applied  the  name 
of  the  *'  precursory  signs  of  labor."  Thus,  during  the  last  fortnight  of  preg- 
nancy, sometimes  a  little  sooner,  at  others,  only  five  or  six  days  before  the  deli- 
very  takes  place,  the  uterus,  which  previously  extended  up  to  the  epigastric 
region,  sensibly  sinks  lower,  and  seems  to  spread  out  laterally ;  and  the  mecha- 
nical obstruction  to  the  respiration  being  thus  removed,  the  latter  becomes  more 
free ;  the  stomach  is  no  longer  compressed,  and  digestion,  if  hitherto  impaired, 
becomes  more  easy ;  the  patient,  no  longer  troubled  with  nausea  and  vomiting, 
and  respiring  more  freely,  becomes,  it  is  said,  gayer,  more  cheerful,  and  disposed 
to  movement.  However  true  this  last  proposition  may  be  with  regard  to  some 
women,  it  certainly  does  not  apply  to  all ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  in  proportion  as  the  term  approaches  their  position  becomes  more  and 
more  distressing ;  and  this,  I  think,  may  be  easily  explained ;  because  if  the  re- 
spiration becomes  more  free,  and  the  fundus  uteri  descends,  the  inferior  part  of 
the  organ  must  also  sink  down  in  the  same  ratio.  The  head,  when  presenting, 
engages  in  the  excavation,  carrying  the  lower  portion  of  the  uterus  before  it;  it 
sometimes  even  reaches  the  pelvic  floor,  and  conse<|uently  gives  rise  to  an  annoy- 
ing sensation  of  weight  about  the  fundament,  to  great  pressure  on  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  strainings  at  stool,  ineffectual  desires  to  urinate,  vesical 
tenesmus,  dysury,  and  sometimes  even  to  strangury ;  the  oedema  and  varices  of 
the  inferior  extremities  and  genital  parts  then  augment  considerably;  the  hemor- 
rhoidal vessels  swell  up,  and  the  tumors  of  the  same  name,  if  they  existed  before, 
become  more  voluminous  and  very  painful ;  at  the  same  time  copious  glairy  dis- 
charges escape  from  the  vulva. 

About  the  same  period  the  pelvic  ligaments  become  softened,  and  the  gliding 
of  the  articular  surfaces  being  rendered  easier,  the  joints  are  more  movable, 
and  consequently  walking  is  uncertain,  painful,  and  sometimes  even  impossible. 
Lastly,  to  all  these  inconveniences  and  pains,  another  is  often  added,  which  sin- 
gularly aids  in  making  the  woman's  condition  still  more  distressing ;  it  is  this : 
the  uterus,  in  the  last  periods  of  gestation,  seems,  by  contractions,  which  are 
short  and  distant  at  first,  but  soon  increasi/ig  both  in  length  and  frequency,  to 
prepare,  as  it  were,  for  the  more  violent  contractions  of  parturition.  Indeed,  she 
often  experiences  the  true  pains  from  time  to  time,  and  should  the  accoucheur 
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solicit  its  more  freqnent  contractions;  after  its  death  the  organ  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, deprived  of  that  natural  irritant.  Besides,  whenever  the  foetus  has  heen 
defunct  for  a  long  time,  another  cause  of  retardation  is  added  to  the  former;  for 
where  the  product  of  conception  has  undergone  a  partial  decomposition,  the  con- 
tractility of  the  uterine  walls  is  unfavorably  influenced  thereby.  In  fact,  the 
vitality  of  the  organ  seems  to  be  in  relation,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  that  of  the 
enclosed  body;  the  blood  being  no  longer  attracted  thither  by  the  ordinary 
stimulus,  does  not  reach  there  in  such  large  quantities  as  before,  and  consequently 
the  greater  vital  activity  usually  manifested  in  gestation  is  lost;  hence  arises 
atony  of  its  walls,  an  excessive  feebleness  of  its  contraction,  and  slowness  of  the 
labor.  A^in,  the  footal  trunk,  being  softened  by  the  changes  before  described, 
collapses,  as  it  were,  and  ceases  to  offer  that  resistance  to  the  uterine  wall  which 
is  necessary  to  the  energy  and  the  maintenance  of  its  contraction.  Therefore, 
if  it  be  true  that  the  death  of  the  infant  renders  its  delivery  more  difficult,  it  is 
solely  from  the  unfavorable  influence  that  this  occurrence  may  have  over  the 
exercise  of  the  organic  contractility. 

Instances  of  children  having  been  delivered  spontaneously  after  the  mother's 
death  are  quite  numerous,  and  this  is  the  strongest  argument  adduced  by  those 
who  believe  that  the  foetus  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  expulsion.  But  nume- 
rous observations,  among  others  those  related  by  Dr.  Plan  que  (in  La  Bibli(h 
thique  de  Medecine  ChoUie),  prove  that  those  infants  were  dead  even  before 
the  mother.  Now  these  facts,  extraordinary  as  they  appear,  can  be  very  natu- 
rally explained  as  follows :  Supposing  the  delivery  took  place  shortly  after  the 
parent's  death,  the  motor  faculty  of  the  uterus  is  not  so  dependent  on  the  ner- 
vous system  as  to  be  entirely  lost  immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  vitality  in 
the  latter,  and  is  evidently  retained  for  some  time  after  the  mother  has  suc- 
cumbed. Thus,  Leroux  has  observed  the  uterus  contract  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  last  breath;  and  Osiander,  after  having  performed  the  Csesarean  section 
on  a  corpse,  found  the  uterus  as  much  contracted  the  next  day  as  it  usually  is 
in  a  woman  just  after  her  confinement.  It  is,  therefore,  very  natural  to  suppose 
that  such  deliveries  are  owing  to  the  contractile  action  of  the  womb,  which, 
says  Desormeaux,  it,  like  other  hollow  muscles,  still  preserves  for  some  time  after 
death  ;^  and  finally,  let  us  add,  that  the  real  death  in  many  cases  may  have  been 

1  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  states  that  the  reflex  action  may  contioue  for  some  time  after  the  com- 
plete cessation  of  the  respiratory  movements,  and  in  some  cases  be  powerful  enough  to 
effect  the  delivery  when  the  patient  has  died  during  labor ;  but  that,  in  most  instances,  the 
post-mortem  expulsion  of  the  fcetus  is  due  to  a  peristaltic  contraction  of  the  uterine  fibres. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  vermicular  contraction  powerful  enough  to 
produce  such  a  result. 

M.  Brown-Sequard  has  recently  advanced  what  he  regards  as  an  explanation  of  this 
posthumous  contractility.  According  to  this  learned  physiologist,  the  contact  of  venous 
blood  with  the  muscular  fibre  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  it  to  contraction.  I  have  observed, 
he  says,  movements  in  the  uteri  of  recently-killed  animals,  whose  spinal  marrow  had  been 
destroyed  throughout  its  length.  I  have  seen  these  same  movements  in  the  uteruB  ex- 
tracted from  a  living  animal.  These,  which  could  not  be  attributed  to  reflex  action,  since 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  nervous  influence,  were  due  simply  to  the 

itACt  of  non-oj^genated  blood,  to  prove  which  he  relates  the  following  experiment. 
'  *JI  two  Quinea-pigs,  which  had  reached  the  end  of  gestation,  was  de- 
10  the  sacrum,  yet  labor  began  and  ended  shortly  after  a  liga- 
■■d  the  trachea. 
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BOOK  II. 

OF  NATURAL  LABOR,  AT  TERM. 

At  whatever  period  delivery  may  occur,  it  is  always  accomplished  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  forces ;  though  there  is  an  important  distinction  to  he  esta- 
hlished  in  the  phenomena,  constituting  what  practitioners  are  agreed  to  call  the 
labor.  Whenever  we  examine  carefully  the  whole  of  those  phenomena,  we  can 
readily  make  out  two  very  disiinct  orders  of  facts.  The  one  is  nothing  more 
than  an  expression  of  the  vital  action  hrought  into  play  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
foetus,  while  the  other  is  constituted  of  the  successive  movements  which  the  child 
itself  executes  during  such  expulsion ;  the  first  is  purely  physiological,  the  second 
emhraces  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  the  lahor.  Though  often  confounded  in 
practice,  these  two  orders  should  he  carefully  distinguished  in  theory. 

We  shall  therefore  have  to  examine,  in  as  many  separate  chapters,  the  causes 
and  physiological  phenomena,  as  also  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  a  natural 
lahor.  Again,  although  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  woman  is  really  ahle  to 
deliver  herself,  yet  there  are  many  precautions  which  the  accoucheur  should 
bear  in  mind,  and  a  series  of  little  attentions  he  must  give  to  the  patient  in  the 
couise  of  the  parturition ;  besides,  the  child  will  likewise  require  his  intelligent 
aid,  either  during  the  travail  or  immediately  after  its  birth,  and  therefore  we 
shall  devote  a  fourth  chapter  to  the  exposition  of  those  attentions  and  precautions. 


CHAPTER   I. 


OF  THE   CAUSES   OF   LABOR. 


These  have  been  divided  into  the  efficient  and  the  determining  causes. 

§  1.  Efficient  Causes. 

For  a  long  time  the  foetus  was  regarded  as  the  principal  agent  of  its  own  de- 
livery, and  as  the  chick  breaks  the  shell  of  the  egg,  so  it  was  supposed  to  effect 
the  rupture  of  the  membranes  which  contained  it.  The  advocates  of  this  opinion, 
which  is  no  longer  admitted,  except  by  some  persons  out  of  the  profession,  relied 
chiefly  on  the  fact  of  dead  children  being  expelled  more  slowly  from  the  womb, 
and  with  more  difficulty  than  others ;  and  further  also  because,  in  certain  in- 
stances, the  child  has  been  known  to  escape  from  the  uterus  some  time  atler  the 
mother's  death.  But,  in  reality,  these  two  facts  have  no  value  whatever  in  the 
question  before  us ;  for  the  death  of  the  foetus,  when  recent,  does  not  materially 
retard  the  parturition,  and  writers  were  altogether  in  error  as  to  the  influence 
attributable  thereto. 

The  living  infant  is  expelled  more  rapidly,  not  in  consequence  of  being  the 
agent  of  itfl  own  discharge,  but  because  its  movements  irritate  the  uterus  and 
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solicit  its  more  frequent  contractions;  after  its  death  the  organ  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, deprived  of  that  natural  irritant.  Besides,  whenever  the  foetus  has  heen 
defunct  for  a  long  time,  another  cause  of  retardation  is  added  to  the  former;  for 
where  the  product  of  conception  has  undergone  a  partial  decomposition,  the  con- 
tractility of  the  uterine  walls  is  unfavorably  influenced  thereby.  In  fact,  the 
vitality  of  the  organ  seems  to  be  in  relation,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  that  of  the 
enclosed  body;  the  blood  being  no  longer  attracted  thither  by  the  ordinary 
stimulus,  does  not  reach  there  in  such  large  quantities  as  before,  and  consequently 
the  greater  vital  activity  usually  manifested  in  gestation  is  lost;  hence  arises 
atony  of  its  walls,  an  excessive  feebleness  of  its  contraction,  and  slowness  of  the 
labor.  Again,  the  footal  trunk,  being  softened  by  the  changes  before  described, 
collapses,  as  it  were,  and  ceases  to  offer  that  resistance  to  the  uterine  wall  which 
is  necessary  to  the  energy  and  the  maintenance  of  its  contraction.  Therefore, 
if  it  be  true  that  the  death  of  the  infant  renders  its  delivery  more  difficult,  it  is 
solely  from  the  unfavorable  influence  that  this  occurrence  may  have  over  the 
exercise  of  the  organic  contractility. 

Instances  of  children  having  been  delivered  spontaneously  after  the  mother's 
death  are  quite  numerous,  and  this  is  the  strongest  argument  adduced  by  those 
who  believe  that  the  foetus  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  expulsion.  But  nume- 
rous observations,  among  others  those  related  by  Dr.  Plan  que  (in  La  Bibli(h 
thique  de  Medecine  ChoUie)^  prove  that  those  infants  were  dead  even  before 
the  mother.  Now  these  facts,  extraordinary  as  they  appear,  can  be  very  natu- 
rally explained  as  follows :  Supposing  the  delivery  took  place  shortly  aflcr  the 
parent's  death,  the  motor  faculty  of  the  uterus  is  not  so  dependent  on  the  ner- 
vous system  as  to  be  entirely  lost  immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  vitality  in 
the  latter,  and  is  evidently  retained  for  some  time  after  the  mother  has  suc- 
cumbed. Thus,  Leroux  has  observed  the  uterus  contract  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  last  breath;  and  Osiander,  after  having  performed  the  Csesarean  section 
on  a  corpse,  found  the  uterus  as  much  contracted  the  next  day  as  it  usually  is 
in  a  woman  just  after  her  confinement.  It  is,  therefore,  very  natural  to  suppose 
that  such  deliveries  are  owing  to  the  contractile  action  of  the  womb,  which, 
says  Desormeaux,  it,  like  other  hollow  muscles,  still  preserves  for  some  time  after 
death  ;^  and  finally,  let  us  add,  that  the  real  death  in  many  cases  may  have  been 

1  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  states  that  the  reflex  action  may  continae  for  some  time  after  the  com- 
plete cessation  of  the  respiratory  movements,  and  in  some  cases  be  powerful  enough  to 
effect  the  delivery  when  the  patient  has  died  during  labor ;  but  that,  in  most  instances,  the 
pott-mortem  expulsion  of  the  fcetus  is  due  to  a  peristaltic  contraction  of  the  uterine  fibres. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  vermicular  contraction  powerful  enough  to 
produce  such  a  result. 

M.  Brown-Sequard  has  recently  advanced  what  he  regards  as  an  explanation  of  this 
posthumous  contractility.  According  to  this  learned  physiologist,  the  contact  of  venous 
blood  with  the  muscular  fibre  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  it  to  contraction.  I  have  observed, 
he  says,  movements  in  the  uteri  of  recently-killed  animals,  whose  spinal  marrow  had  been 
destroyed  throughout  its  length.  I  have  seen  these  same  movements  in  the  uteruB  ex- 
tracted from  a  living  animal.  These,  which  could  not  be  attributed  to  reflex  action,  since 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  nervous  influence,  were  due  simply  to  the 
contact  of  non-oxygenated  blood,  to  prove  which  he  relates  the  following  experiment. 
The  spinal  marrow  in  two  Guinea-pigs,  which  had  reached  the  end  of  gestation,  was  de- 
stroyed from  the  sixth  rib  to  the  sacrum,  yet  labor  began  and  ended  shortly  after  a  Ugft* 
tare  was  drawn  tightly  around  the  trachea. 
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preceded  by  an  apparent  one,  and  possibly  that  tbe  former  may  not  have  oc- 
curred until  just  at  tbe  instant  of,  or  immediately  after  the  delivery  took  place. 
But  when  tbe  expulsion  of  tbe  foetus  did  not  occur  before  the  lapse  of  two  or 
tbree  days,  we  must  suppose,  with  M.  Velpeau,  that  tbe  labor  was  well  advanced 
at  the  time  of  the  mother's  death,  and  gas  being  rapidly  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  intestinal  canal,  the  uterus  was  thereby  mechanically  compressed  on 
its  exterior,  and  tbe  ovum  consequently  forced  out  entire.  Perhaps  the  sub- 
joined case,  reported  by  Hermann,  might  be  explained  in  that  way.  {Edin. 
Med.  and  Surg,  Journal,  New  Series,  No.  vi,  p.  431.) 

A  young  woman  died  in  her  tenth  month,  and  the  third  day  after,  the  atten- 
dants noticed  a  strange  noise  about  the  corpse.  A  physician  was  hastily  sum- 
moned, who  found  that  twins,  still  enclosed  by  the  intact  membranes,  bad  been 
just  delivered.  Tbe  children  presented  no  traces  of  putrefaction,  the  placenta 
alone  showing  a  commencing  alteration. 

But,  besides  these,  numerous  other  objections  still  remain  against  this  theory: 

1.  Tbe  delivery  exhibits  nearly  the  same  phenomena,  at  whatever  period  of  ges- 
tation it  takes  place ;  now,  can  any  one  suppose  that  tbe  foetus,  which  scarcely 
moves  at  all  in  the  early  months,  can  at  once  acquire  a  sufficient  degree  of 
strength  to  overcome  the  great  resistance  made  at  that  time  by  the  uterine  neck? 

2.  It  is  well  known  that,  if  the  child  present  by  any  other  part  than  the  head  in 
labor  at  term,  the  presenting  part  is  so  high  up,  before  the  rupture  of  the  am- 
niotic pouch,  that  it  can  in  nowise  contribute  to  the  dilatation  of  tbe  os  uteri. 
8.  Again,  the  foetal  efforts  certainly  ought  to  affect  the  bag  of  waters  first,  and 
therefore  a  rupture  of  the  enveloping  sac  should  always  be  among  tbe  earliest 
phenomena  of  the  labor;  however,  such  a  rupture  often  does  not  occur  until  the 
very  last  moments ;  sometimes  even  the  ovum  escapes  entire.  4.  Would  it  be 
possible  for  the  most  healthy  and  vigorous  infant  to  make  any  exertions  strong 
enough  to  surmount  tbe  resistance  opposed  to  its  delivery  in  some  of  the  instances 
of  tedious  labor?  &c.,  &c.  From  all  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  foetus  has 
no  influence  over  its  own  expulsion,  and  that  tbe  efficient  cause  of  tbe  delivery 
evidently  belongs  to  tbe  contraction  of  the  uterine  walls,  aided  by  that  of  the 
diaphragm  and  tbe  abdominal  muscles. 

Furthermore,  to  be  convinced  that  the  womb  acts  the  principal  part  in  this 
process,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  a  woman  during  labor,  and,  more  espe- 
cially, to  introduce  tbe  hand  into  the  uterus  in  a  case  of  difficult  version.  Ii  is 
its  contractions  alone  which  generally  produce  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  thus 
preparing  a  way  for  the  child's  passage;  and  they  also  perform  the  most  impor- 
tant part  in  the  later  periods  of  the  labor.  They  are  even  capable  of  effecting 
the  delivery  themselves.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  parturition  does  not  the  less 
take  place  in  animals,  where  the  belly  is  laid  open,  and  tbe  abdominal  walls 
thereby  rendered  incapable  of  any  further  action.  It  also  takes  place  in  women 
affected  with  procidentia  uteri,*  as  also  in  those  who  suffer  from  a  paralysis  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  in  consequence  of  an  affection  of  the  spinal  marrow,  or  some 
one  of  tbe  nervous  centres.    Finally,  the  use  of  anscsthctics  within  certain  limits, 

1  According  to  tbe  report  of  Burdach,  Wimmer  has  actually  known  the  labor  to  take  place 
regularly  in  a  woman  whose  womb  formed  a  tumor  between  her  thighs,  eleven  inches  kuig 
and  seven  and  a  half  inches  broad ;  the  opening  in  which  was  directed  downwurds. 
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destroys  the  contractility  of  the  voluntary  muscles,' together  with  the  sensibility; 
yet  the  uterine  contractility  remains,  and  the  delivery  is  accomplished.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  in  the  second  or  expulsive  stage  of  the  labor,  the  uterine  con- 
traction is  assisted  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles. 

At  the  moment  when  the  head  clears  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  especially  when 
by  pressing  strongly  upon  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  it  distends  the  perineum,  com- 
presses greatly  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  opens 
and  dilates  the  vulva,  the  pressure  upon  these  parts  is  so  violent  that  instinc- 
tively, not  to  say  involuntarily,  the  woman  exerts  herself  powerfully,  in  order  to 
relieve  herself  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  insupportable  sensation.  Thus,  fixing 
her  feet  firmly  against  the  foot-board  of  her  bed,  and  clinging  to  anything  around 
that  may  offer  a  solid  resistance,  the  patient  takes  a  fiill  inspiration,  dilates  her 
chest,  and  then,  retaining  the  inhaled  air  in  her  lungs,  she  strongly  contracts  all 
the  muscles  forming  the  abdominal  enclosure.  This  auxiliary  contraction  is  so 
evident  that  nobody  can  doubt  it,  and  authors  only  differ  as  to  the  kind  of  aid  it 
brings  to  the  uterine  forces.  Haller  and  others  considered  the  uterine  contrac- 
tion as  being  merely  secondary,  and  attributed  to  the  abdominal  muscles  the 
principal  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  child ;  thus  they  suppose  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  organ  simply  serves  to  support  the  foetal  trunk,  to  embrace  it  properly 
like  a  cylinder,  and  to  prevent  the  gr^at  pressure  of  the  diaphragm  from  crush- 
ing it  in,  while  at  the  same  time  the  act  of  inspiration  and  the  contraction  of  the 
abdominal  walls  force  it  outwards.  But,  from  the  facts  before  stated,  we  may 
judge  of  the  value  of  this  hypothesis.  True,  in  certain  cases  of  excessive  feeble- 
ness of  the  uterus,  and  of  a  complete  inertia  of  its  walls,  the  abdominal  muscles 
have  proved  sufficient  to  terminate  the  delivery  ;  yet  how  much  oftener  has  it 
happened  that  the  woman,  exhausted  by  antecedent  disease,  and  lefl  without 
energy  or  strength,  has  been  unable  to  assist  the  womb  by  any  voluntary  contrac- 
tion whatever  ! 

Again,  some  women  have  been  delivered  during  hysterical  or  epileptic  fits,  in 
a  state  of  total  loss  both  of  feeling  and  movement,  where  evidently  the  uterine 
contraction  alone  could  accomplish  it.  This  harmony  of  action  is  therefore  use- 
ful but  not  indispensable,  since  the  labor  will  often  terminate  under  the  sole 
influence  of  the  ut^ine  forces ;  but  it  will  be  nearly  always  impossible  in  cases  of 
total  inertia  of  the  organ,  however  powerful  the  contractions  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  may  be. 

The  researches  of  Cloquet  and  Bourdon  on  the  physiology  of  the  process  do 
not  warrant  the  supposition  of  any  active  pressure  by  the  diaphragm  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  uterus.  They  have  proved,  in  fact,  that  the  principal  pheno- 
mena consist  in  a  change  of  the  acts  of  respiration,  and  that  the  object  of  such 
change  is  to  furnish  a  solid  point  of  insertion  to  the  muscles  passing  from  the 
chest  both  to  the  trunk  and  upper  extremities.  When  the  air  has  penetrated 
into  this  cavity,  the  glottis  closes  spasmodically ;  the  abdominal  muscles  begin  to 
contract;  they  press  back  the  viscera  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  against  the 
diaphragm;  the  latter  contracts  in  turn ;  and,  being  sustained  above  by  the  resis- 
teoee  from  the  air  '^'^^  "^  the  lungs^  gives  to  the  base  of  the  chest  a  degree 

'  ti  inuBotf"  ids  a  fixed  point  for  the  muscles  inserted 
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such,  for  instance^  as  an  excessive  distention  of  the  womb,  whether  this  be  occa- 
sioned by  too  great  a  quantity  of  the  amniotic  liquid,  by  hydrorrhoDa,  or  by  the 
presence  of  two  or  more  infants  in  the  uterine  cavity;  the  accidental  death  of  the 
foetus ;  the  artificial  evacuation  of  the  liquor  amnii ;  any  violent  muscular  effort; 
the  abuse  of  strong  purgatives;  various  acute  diseases,  more  epecially  those  of 
the  skin;  and  certain  conditions  of  the  animal  economy,  as  plethora,  great  debi- 
lity, or  an  excessive  irritability  and  sensibility.  Finally,  in  a  singular  case  already 
mentioned,  premature  labor  occurred  eight  times  consecutively,  in  consequence 
of  extreme  itching  of  the  surface. 

Delivery  before  term  is  said  to  be  often  preceded  by  a  severe  chill.  Bums 
supposes  that  this  chill  occurs  immediately  before  or  after  the  death  of  the  foetus. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  observed  anything  of  the  kind. 

In  some  cases,  the  uterus  is  fully  developed  prior  to  the  ordinary  term  of  ges- 
t-ation,  and  then  the  contraction  commences  and  goes  on  as  regularly  as  usual ; 
but,  in  most  instances,  the  organ  has  not  as  yet  undergone  all  the  necessary 
modifications  for  the  proper  accomplishment  of  labor,  and  the  latter,  conse- 
quently, exhibits  numerous  irregularities  in  its  course.  The  uterine  neck  and 
orifice  are  not  yet  properly  effaced  and  softened.  For  example,  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  to  find  the  neck  sufficiently  dilated,  during  the  primary  pains,  to 
permit  the  introduction  of  the  finger,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  lips  are  still 
thick  and  of  a  considerable  length.  This  length  of  neck  must  greatly  retard  the 
dilatation,  for  the  latter  cannot  really  commence  until  after  the  effacement  is 
completed,  which  often  proves  a  tedious  process. 

This  first,  or  preparatory,  stage  is  marked  by  pains  that  are  very  irregular  both 
in  their  duration  and  intensity,  accompanied  by  a  feverish  state;  the  patient 
experiences  a  very  distressing  sensation  of  weight  about  the  belly,  and  she  is 
usually  restless  and  agitated.  When  the  cervix  is  once  effaced,  the  os  uteri 
begins  to  dilate;  but  this  dilatation  is  much  slower  than  at  term,  because  the 
neck  has  not  yet  attained  the  same  degree  of  softening,  and  therefore  offers 
more  resistance  to  the  contractions  of  the  body. 

But,  although  the  first  stage  is  somewhat  longer,  the  second,  or  that  wherein 
the  expulsion  occurs,  is  generally  shorter  than  in  labor  at  term,  owing  to  the 
small  size  of  the  child ;  nevertheless,  this  advantage  is  often  counterbalanced  by 
the  irregularity  and  the  spasmodic  nature  of  the  contractions,  which  are  then 
more  apt  to  assume  this  form  than  under  ordinary  conditions.  For,  as  the  mus- 
cular organization  of  the  uterus  is  not  yet  complete,  we  can  understand  why  its 
contractile  powers  are  less  perfect;  and  also,  on  the  other  hand,  how  the  morbid 
cause  which  has  developed  a  premature  action  in  it  must  necessarily  influence  the 
regularity  of  their  contractions. 

The  vertex  presentations  are  far  from  being  so  frequent  here  as  in  the  natural 
labor  at  term,  and  those  of  the  breech,  according  to  M.  P.  Dubois,  are  propor- 
tionably  more  common  as  the  labor  is  more  premature.  For  iDstance,  in  niucty- 
six  stillborn  children,  delivered  during  the  last  two  months  of  gestation  at  the 
hospital  of  La  Maternite,  seventy-two  presented  by  the  head,  twenty-two  by  the 
pelvic  extremity,  and  two  by  the  shoulder ;  whilst  in  seventy-three  living  chil- 
dren, who  had  only  reached  the  seventh  month  of  intra-uterine  life,  sixty-one 
presented  the  head,  ten  only  the  breech,  and  two  the  shoulder.     Hence,  it  is 
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evident  that  the  number  of  pelvic  presentations  in  premature  parturitions  is  com- 
paratively greater  where  the  children  are  bom  dead,  and  also  that,  when  the 
foetuses  are  living,  the  podalio  extremity  presents  first  much  oftener  than  in  ordi- 
nary labors. 

finally,  according  to  Bums,  women  who  are  taken  in  labor  before  term  are 
more  exposed  than  others  to  hemorrhages  during  its  progress,  and  their  delivery 
is  both  more  difficult  and  more  complicated  than  usual.  What  was  said  on  page 
344,  in  explanation  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  during  abortion,  is 
also  applicable  under  these  circumstances ;  only  with  the  exception  that  as  the 
condition  of  the  placenta  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  which  it  has  at  the  ter- 
mination of  pregnancy,  the  discharge  will  generally  be  small  in  proportion  as  the 
woman  shall  be  delivered  nearer  to  term. 

''  When  a  woman  is  threatened  with  premature  labor,"  continues  the  author 
just  named,  '^  we  ought,  unless  we  are  sure  of  the  death  of  the  child,  to  endeavor 
to  check  the  process,  which  is  done  by  keeping  the  patient  cool  and  tranquil  in 
the  horizontal  position,  bleeding  her  in  the  arm  if  she  be  plethoric,  or  the  pulse 
be  throbbing;  but  above  all,  by  administering  opiate  injections  immediately 
(forty  to  sixty  drops  of  Sydenham's  laudanum,  in  two  or  three  doses,  in  the 
course  of  a  couple  of  hours)/' 

When  the  labor  is  once  established,  it  is  to  be  conducted  much  in  the  same 
way  with  parturition  at  the  full  time ;  nevertheless,  says  Bums,  the  following 
observations  should  be  carefully  attended  to :  1.  The  patient  must  avoid  much 
motion,  lest  a  hemorrhage  be  excited ;  2.  Frequent  examinations  are  hurtful  by 
retarding  the  process,  and  tending  to  produce  spasmodic  contraction ;  and,  if  this 
takes  place,  a  full  dose  of  the  tincture  of  opium  should  be  given  at  once ;  3.  A 
rigid  state  of  the  os  uteri  requires  venesection  to  a  moderate  extent ;  4.  The  de- 
livery of  the  child  is  to  be  retarded  rather  than  accelerated  in  the  last  stage,  in 
order  that  the  uterus  may  have  time  to  contract  on  the  placenta;  5.  This  is  to 
be  further  assisted  by  rubbing  and  gently  pressing  on  the  uterine  region  after  the 
child  is  bom ;  6.  The  delivery  of  the  after-birth  requires  more  than  ordinary 
care  :  thus,  we  are  not  to  pull  on  the  cord,  for  it  is  easily  broken ;  besides,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  introduce  the  hand  in  the  uterus  to  aid  the  detachment  of  the 
placenta  artificially,  and  to  prevent  its  being  retained  by  the  irregular  contrac- 
tions ;  and  lastly,  great  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  patient  herself  for  some  days 
after  the  delivery,  for  it  has  justly  been  observed  that  she  is,  from  the  mere  fact 
of  having  had  a  premature  labor,  more  exposed  than  others  to  those  inflammatory 
affections  which  so  often  complicate  the  parturient  state.  With  regard  to  the 
premature  labors  brought  on  by  the  accoucheur  we  shall  say  nothing  at  present, 
as  we  shall  have  to  treat  of  them  more  particularly  in  the  fourth  part  of  this 
work. 


ARTICLE  11. 

OF   RETARDED   LABOR. 

As  an  ordinary  rule,  the  pregnancy  terminates  about  the  two  hundred  and 
seventieth  day  after  conception.     However^  labor  often  occurs  at  an  earlier 
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for  when  this  latter  is  carried  in  front  towards  the  pubis,  or,  what  is  still  more 
frequent,  is  strongly  directed  backwards  towards  the  jvacrum — in  either  case,  the 
neck  is  no  longer  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  contractions,  and  the  head  is  forcibly 
pressed  towards  some  part  of  the  uterine  wall,  against  which  all  the  expulsive 
force  is  lost. 

It  is  likewise  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  posterior  obliquity  of  the 
neck  may  be  owing  to  an  anterior  inclination  of  the  womb,  and  may  also  exist 
without  the  latter  being  at  all  changed  from  its  normal  position  ;  this  results  from 
the  head  having  been  engaged  a  long  time  in  the  excavation,  and  having  pushed 
the  anterior  inferior  uterine  wall  before  it ;  the  os  uteri  being  at  the  same  time 
carried  upwards  and  backwards.  The  orifice,  which  is  generally  very  thin  in 
primpiparse  at  the  beginning  of  labor,  becomes  thicker  towards  the  last  half  of  the 
first  stage ;  then  it  gets  thinner,  and,  finally,  forms  a  thick,  rounded  collar,  which 
the  hcMfl  pushes  before  it  as  far  as  the  inferior  strait. 

The  reason  of  these  various  changes,  says  M.  Guillemot,  is  very  simple;  for 
the  pressure  upon  the  neck  acts  more  forcibly  on  the  periphery  of  the  orifice  than 
on  any  other  part,  and  the  consequent  thinning  will  disappear  as  soon  as  the 
uterine  circle  yields,  and  is  carried  back  towards  the  parts  that  have  not  suffered 
an  equal  pressure,  but  have  maintained  their  original  thickness;  though  soon 
ailer,  in  consequence  of  fresh  pains,  the  tension  on  this  new  circle  will  destroy 
its  bulk  and  reduce  it  to  the  condition  stated.  Finally,  a  period  arrives  when 
the  neck  maintains  its  thickness,  notwithstanding  the  dilatation  it  undergoes, 
because  the  uterine  fibres,  being  excessively  shortened,  give  more  density  to  this 
part.  I  will  add  that  the  thickness  of  the  anterior  lip  is  often  greatly  augmented, 
when  the  engagement  is  far  advanced,  by  oedema  of  the  part,  due  to  its  compres- 
sion between  the  head  and  the  symphysis  pubis;  and  further,  that  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  to  find  the  posterior  lip  quite  thin,  whilst  the  anterior  one  still 
remains  considerably  thickened. 

§  3.  Of  the  Glairy  Discharges. 

We  have  already  learned  that  an  abundant  secretion  takes  place  in  the  vagina 
during  the  latter  periods  of  gestation ;  but  when  the  labor  sets  in,  this  secretion 
augments  very  considerably,  and  discharges  of  viscid  mucus,  resembling  the 
white  of  an  egg,  designated  as  the  glairy  discharges,  flow  from  the  womb  and 
vagina.  In  some  women  they  become  sanguinolent  at  the  approach  of  the  tra- 
vail; but  in  others  they  are  only  so  during  labor.  When  blood  is  thus  mixed 
with  the  other  fluids,  it  is  said  to  be  an  evidence  that  the  dilatation  of  the  orifice 
is  advanced;  this,  however,  is  not  always  true,  since,  in  some  instances,  several 
days  elapse  before  the  commencement  of  parturition.  In  some  cases,  indeed, 
they  are  wholly  absent,  and  the  labor  is  then  said  to  be  a  dry  one ;  the  genital 
parts  experiencing  a  degree  of  heat  and  dryness  almost  akin  to  inflammation. 

With  regard  to  their  origin,  these  discharges  are  not,  as  Ant.  Petit  and  Bau- 
delocque  supposed,  the  product  of  a  transudation  of  the  amniotic  watei*s  through 
the  pores  in  the  membranes;  but  they  simply  result  from  the  more  abundant 
secretion  of  the  mucous  criptso  in  the  neck  and  vagina;  a  secretion  which  is 
augmented  by  the  greater  irritation  in  those  parts^  caused  by  the  labor.  As  to 
the  blood  that  colors  them,  whether  before  or  during  the  labor,  it  may  come 
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either  from  some  slight  laceration  in  the  borders  of  ihe  orifice,  from  a  rapture  of 
some  of  the  minute  veasets  which  ruD  from  the  iDteriial  uterine  surface  to  be 
distributed  upon  the  membroneB,  or  from  the  detacbmt-nt  of  a  small  portion  of 
the  placenta;  or,  according  to  Pesormeuux,  it  may  esctipe  from  the  extremities 
of  the  capillaries  without  any  discoverable  rupture. 

These  mucosities,  commencing  as  we  have  before  seen  in  the  latter  weeks  of 
gestation,  serve  to  lubricate  the  genital  passages,  and  while  relieTioir  the  vaginal 
walls  and  the  parietes  of  the  neck  from  their  engorgement,  they  hiive  the  further 
advantage  of  moisteniug  those  parts,  of  softening  the  perineum  and  the  vulvar 
orifice,  aod  tbua  rendering  the  extreme  distension  which  all  of  them  must  shortly 
undergo  more  easy.  Tbeir  abundance  is  always  to  be  considered  a  good  sign, 
presaging  a  prompt  dilatation  and  an  eaay  expuliUQu. 

§  4.  Of  tue  Bao  of  WATEna. 

As  the  neck  progressively  dilates,  the  fnotaj  membranes  present  and  become 
engaged  therein,  forming  a  tumor  of  variable  size  in  the  vagina,  which  is  tense 
at  the  moment  of  contraction  ;  and  this  is  what  is  undetstuod  b;  the  formation  of 
the  beg  of  waters.  The  sac  varies  in  its  shape  willi  the  figure  represented  by 
the  uterine  orifice;  it  is  generally  rounded  and  hemispherical,  though  ovoid  when 
the  cervix  uteri  dilates  more  in  one  diameter  than  another ;  when  the  membranes 
are  formed  of  a  loose,  uncoutracted  tissue,  and  especially  when  they  contain  bat 
a  small  quantity  of  liquid,  they  may  form  an  elongated  tumor  in  the  vagina,  with- 
out being  a  necessary  sign  of  a  presentation  of  cither  the  hand  or  the  foot,  as 
tome  have  incorrectly  supposed. 

We  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  the  bag  of  waters  is  usually  less  volumi* 
nous  in  vertex  presentations  than  in  others;  and,  consequently,  that  a  very  gi'cat 
protrusion  of  it  nearly  always  announces  an  uufavomble  position.  This  occa- 
sioned the  remark  of  Madame  Lachapelle:  "  I  do  not  fear  the  flat  sacs."  As  soon 
as  the  pain  ceases  the  tumor  disappears,  the  fiuid  that  formed  it  re-enters  the 
uterine  cavity,  and  the  flaccid,  reluxcd  membranes  hang  in  folds. 
The  formation  of  the  sac  is  easily  undcnitood. 

The  uterine  cavity  is  gradually  diminished,  and  the  F'S-  ^^' 

amniotic  liquid,  pressed  on  all  sides,  naturally  flows 

towards  the  point  that  offers  the  least  resistance, 

and  such  point  is  evidently  tlie  opening  in  the  neck 

where  no  walls  are  found.     The  reason  why  so  much 

difficulty  existed  in  comprehending  how  tbe  mem- 
branes  could   project   into  the  vagina  under   the 

iiifiuence  of  this  pressure  of  the  liquid,  was  because 

tbe  amniotic  cavity  was  supposed  to  be  distended 

to  the  utmost  by  the  waters,  and  consequently  that 

there  must  either  exist  a  very  great  extensibility 

of  the  membranes,  or  else  a  transudation  of  the 

fluid  through  the  walls  of  the  ovum ;  but  both  by- 

potbescs  are  false.      For  it  is  only  necessary  to 

press  upon  the  abdomen  of  a  pregnant  woman  to 

become  satisfied  that  in  most  females  a  very  slight  p 
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flatten  the  ovum,  whether  in  its  vertical,  transverse,  or  antero-posterior  diameters. 
This  is  what  takes  place  in  labor,  excepting  that  the  ovum  can  only  elongate 
beloW;  on  account  of  the  uterine  pressbre  upon  all  other  parts,  and  thus  pro- 
duces the  amniotic  tumor. 

When  the  dilatation  is  completed  and  the  contraction  energetic,  the  inferior 
part  of  the  membranes,  being  no  longer  supported^  soon  yields  to  the  impulse,  and 
becomes  ruptured,  thereby  permitting  a  variable  quantity  of  liquid  to  escape. 
Where  the  pouch  is  voluminous,  and  gives  way  just  at  the  moment  of  a  strong 
pain,  the  rupture  takes  place  with  such  a  loud  noise,  that  women  in  their  first 
labor  are  often  much  alarmed,  and  then  also  the  waters  gush  out  in  large  quan- 
tity. But  where  the  pouch  is  flat,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  is  inter- 
posed between  the  head  and  the  membranes,  the  latter  are  lacerated  without  any 
noise,  and  but  little  liquid  oozes  out  afler  their  rupture ;  because,  the  head  by 
engaging  at  once  in  the  os  uteri  obliterates  it  completely  and  blocks  up  the 
waters. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  case^,  the  membranes  are  lacerated  on  that  portion  of 
the  bag  corresponding  to  the  uterine  orifice.  But  sometimes  the  rupture  occurs 
much  higher  up;  and  this  fact,  which  is  almost  inexplicable  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  should  nevertheless  be  known,  because  it  accounts  for  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  inferior  segment  of  the  ovum  being  then  found  intact  after  the 
discharge  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  of  our  having  to  puncture  the 
membranes  subsequently  in  this  part.  Sometimes  they  are  ruptured  in  the 
beginning  of  the  labor,  which  is  thereby  usually  rendered  longer  and  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  mother,  as  also  more  dangerous  for  the  child,  especially  when  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  water  escapes  at  the  same  time.  Besides  these  varieties,  I 
have  several  times  noticed  a  remarkable  peculiarity  that  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  practitioners  generally,  I  allude  to  the  occurrence  of  a  rupture 
before  any  contraction  of  the  uterus  whatever.  This  constitutes  in  a  few  females 
the  first  phenomenon  uf  the  labor ;  but  the  pains  do  not  come  on  for  some  time 
afterwards,  occasionally  not  for  several  days.  Now,  this  premature  laceration  has 
seemed  to  me  to  be  coincident  with  a  presentation  of  the  vertex  that  is  deeply 
engaged  in  the  excavation;  for  although  the  patient  felt  no  previous  pain,  and 
even  in  certain  cases  was  sleeping  profoundly  when  the  waters  escaped,  it  is 
.highly  probable  that  the  uterus  had  already  been  contracting  for  some  time,  an(f 
the  occurrence  may  be  referred  to  those  non-painful  contractions  hitherto  de- 
scribed ;  unless,  perhaps,  it  may  possibly  depend  on  an  excessive  distension  of 
the  amniotic  pouch. 

Sometimes  the  membranes  are  very  hard,  thick,  and  resistant,  the  rupture  only 
taking  place  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  labor,  when  the  head  clears  the  vulva, 
for  instance ;  or  it  may  occur  in  a  circular  manner,  and  the  head  escape  covered 
by  a  kind  of  hood.  The  child  is  then  said  to  be  born  with  a  caulj  and  the 
vulgar,  from  that  circumstance,  prophesy  a  happy  future. 

The  infant  may  also  be  born  hooded,  when  a  rupture  of  the  membranes  firs^t 
occurs  at  an  elevated  point,  one  not  corresponding  at  all  with  the  uterine  neck; 
and  should  the  head  then  push  before  it  a  portion  of  the  amniotic  pouch,  serious 
accidents  might  result  in  consequence :  for  instance,  this  late  rupture  might 
delay  the  labor,  or  the  tension  experienced  by  the  membranes,  extending  to  the 
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placenta,  may  cause  its  premature  detachment,  especially  when  it  is  inserted  on 
the  sides  of  the  organ,  and  thus  produce  a  uterine  hemorrhage. 

In  ordinary  cases,  the  rupture  takes  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
stage. 

The  subjoined  is  a  statistical  summary  made  by  Churchill,  at  the  Western 
Lying-in  Hospital,  during  the  years  1841  and  1842,  which  will  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  of  the  varieties  that  may  be  met  with. 

The  period  elapsing  between  the  commencement  of  the  labor  and  the  rupture 
of  the  membranes  has  been  noted  in  984  cases.     Thus, 
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The  same  observer  noted  the  time  from  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  until 
the  child's  birth  in  812  cases. 
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§  5.  Of  the  Duration  of  Laboe. 

The  duration  of  labor  is  exceedingly  variable,  even  when  no  obstacle  opposes 
its  natural  course.  Some  women  are  delivered  in  an  hour  or  two,  whilst  others 
are  not  for  several  days ;  and  between  these  two  extremes,  there  is  every  inter- 
mediate grade. 

The  published  statistics  are  hardly  reliable,  for  most  of  them  have  been  collected 
25 
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in  hospitals;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  majority  of  women,  dreading  to  be  taken 
into  the  apartment  devoted  to  the  patients  in  labor,  conceal  their  first  pains,  and 
give  up  only  when  they  can  restrain  themselves  no  longer.  Therefore,  when  in- 
terrogated after  delivery,  their  statements  are  not  found  to  coincide  with  their 
record,  and  make  their  labor  appear  much  longer  than  the  latter  would  indicate. 
This  correction  seems  to  me  of  importance,  for  most  physicians  of  limited  expe- 
rience, having  learned  that  the  duration  of  labor  is  from  five  to  six  hours,  are  apt 
to  become  alarmed  unnecessarily  when  they  find  it  continuing  even  longer  than 
from  ten  to  twelve  hours. 

In  general,  it  is  lunger  in  primiparse  than  in  others ;  and  this  difference  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  perineal  muscles,  which  is  much  greater 
in  the  former,  though  it  is  also*  influenced  by  the  dilatation  of  the  neck,  which 
is  effected  in  them  very  slowly. 

The  whole  length  of  their  labor  is  usually  from  ten  to  twelve  hours,  but  it 
should  be  known  that,  in  at  least  one  case  in  five,  it  may  not  terminate  under 
fifteen,  eighteen,  or  even  twenty  hours,  and  this  without  any  injury  whatever 
resulting  either  to  the  mother  or  the  child.  Women  who  have  had  children  are 
delivered  much  sooner,  only  suffering,  in  ordinary  cases,  about  six  or  eight  hours. 
According  to  Alph.  Leroy  and  Yelpeau,  the  pains  are  apt  to  observe  periods  of 
six  hours :  that  is,  the  labor  lasts  either  six,  twelve,  eighteen,  twenty-four,  or 
thirty  hours.  I  think,  if  their  observation  be  correct,  it  will  be  found  subject  to 
very  numerous  exceptions. 

But,  supposing  the  labor  has  really  commenced,  can  we  predict  the  hour  of 
its  termination  with  any  degree  of  certainty  ?  This  question,  which  is  nearly 
always  addressed  to  the  accoucheur,  is  oftentimes  a  very  difficult  one  to  answer, 
for  habit  alone  can  enable  us  to  judge  by  the  dilatation,  or  the  suppleness  of  the 
neck ;  by  its  tension,  its  hardness,  and  resistance ;  by  the  frequency  and  intensity 
of  the  pains ;  by  the  time  it  has  already  existed,  and  by  the  greater  or  less  re- 
sistance of  the  vulva  and  perineum,  of  the  probable  length  of  the  labor. 

It  must  also  be  remembered,  in  regard  to  the  duration,  that  the  first  stage  of 
labor  is  to  the  second,  as  two,  or  even  three,  to  one ;  and,  further,  this  difference 
is  still  more  marked  in  women  who  have  had  children,  than  in  primiparas ;  and 
that  the  first  half  of  the  dilatation  of  the  neck  is  much  slower  than  the  second. 
But  how  many  exceptions  are  there  to  this  law  !  For  instance,  the  dilatation  is 
sometimes  regular,  and  sufficiently  rapid,  everything  seeming  to  promise  an  easy 
and  prompt  termination ;  yet  all  at  once  the  pains  become  feeble  and  languish- 
ing, and  our  art  is  often  obliged  to  interpose  in  aid  of  the  uterine  contractions ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  neck  is  expanded 
with  an  excessive  degree  of  slowness,  after  which,  a  few  moments  will  suffice  to 
effect  the  delivery. 

The  form  of  the  vagina,  according  to  Wigand,  should  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, in  making  a  prognosis  as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  labor :  thus, 
if  this  canal  is  large  throughout,  the  whole  time  will  be  short;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  child  will  be  very 
slow,  should  the  vaginal  cavity  be  regularly  contracted  throughout  its  extent; 
again,  if  the  vulvo-utcrine  canal  is  large  and  spacious  superiorly,  but  contracted 
and  unyielding  near  the  external  orifice,  the  first  part  of  the  hibor  will  be  prompt, 
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bat  the  last  slow  and  difficult;  and,  finally  (though  more  rarely),  if  its  upper 
extremity  is  very  narrow,  the  inferior  being  at  the  same  time  largely  dilated,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  parturition  will  progress  slowly  at  first,  but  will  then  ter- 
minate speedily. 

It  is  a  very  singular  fact,  that  an  hereditary  influence  is  sometimes  manifested 
in  the  process,  it  being  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  the  same  peculiarities  trans- 
mitted through  three  or  four  successive  generations;  the  mother,  the  daughter, 
and  the  grand-daughters  being  remarkable  either  for  the  slowness  or  the  rapidity 
of  their  labors. 

In  general,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  hour  of 
its  termination;  yet  most  people  seem  to  imagine  that  the  physician  is  bound  to 
give  the  most  particular  information  on  this  point.  He  must,  however,  always 
be  very  guarded  in  his  replies,  for  should  the  labor  overrun  the  fixed  time  by 
some  hours,  it  would  give  rise  to  the  most  anxious  solicitude,  and  it  is  therefore 
prudent  not  to  be  too  precise.  When  such  questions  are  addressed  to  me,  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  saying,  that,  if  the  contractions  are  regular,  and  no  accident 
occurs,  if,  in  a  word,  all  things  go  on  right,  the  delivery  will  take  place  at  the 
hour  I  name. 

In  fact,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  foresee  all  that  may  happen ;  because,  in 
certain  cases,  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  which,  perhaps,  only  amounted  to 
one  inch  afler  five  or  six  hours  of  labor,  is  suddenly  completed ;  and,  at  other 
times,  this  process  being  very  little  advanced,  the  margin  of  the  orifice  is  lace- 
rated under  the  influence  of  a  strong  pain,  and  the  delivery  effected,  perhaps, 
just  as  the  physician  has  announced  that  the  labor  will  still  last  for  several  hours. 
In  examining  a  young  woman,  pregnant  for  the  first  time,  I  found  the  orifice 
dilated  to  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  and,  supposing  that  the  labor  would 
last  for  some  time,  I  withdrew,  but  scarcely  had  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case, when  a  messenger  came  running  after  me  in  great  haste ;  I  immediately 
returned,  and  found  the  head  on  the  point  of  clearing  the  vulva,  which  was 
already  considerably  opened.  After  the  labor  was  over,  I  ascertained  that  the 
whole  lefl  side  of  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  neck  had  been  lacerated. 

A  young  primiparous  female  experienced  the  first  pains  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Throughout  the  day  the  contractions  were  very  feeble,  with  intervals 
varying  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  an  hour.  The  dilatation  was  so  slow,  that 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  orifice  had  barely  attained  the  size  of  a  dime. 
About  five  o'clock,  the  pains  were  rather  stronger  and  quicker;  at  nine,  p.  M.,  the 
neck  was  very. thin,  and  presented  an  opening  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Being  obliged  to  leave  the  patient  for  an  hour,  I  thought  that  I  might 
do  so  with  safety,  but  immediately  after  my  departure  the  contractions  became 
powerful,  and  at  a  quarter  before  ten,  she  gave  birth  to  a  very  small  child,  which 
barely  weighed  five  pounds.  The  small  size  of  the  foetus  accounts  for  the  rapidity 
of  the  labor ;  and  yet  this  lady  had  enjoyed  good  health  during  her  pregnancy, 
besides  having  reached  her  full  term. 

The  woman's  age  has  not  the  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  duration  of  labor, 
even  in  primiparse,  which  is  accorded  to  it  by  some  authors.  '*  There  has 
always,"  says  Madame  Lachapelle,  ^^been  an  opinion  prevalent  on  this  point 
which  1  can  by  no  means  adopt :  it  is,  that  the  dilatation  of  the  passages  is  more 
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difficult  in  women  advanced  in  years  than  in  others,  and  there  is  not  an  accoa- 
cheur  who  does  not  dread  the  first  labor  in  a  female  of  thirty  or  thirty-fi?e  years 
of  age ;  nor  is  there  a  woman  in  that  condition  who  does  not  anticipate  with 
terror  the  hour  of  her  delivery.  My  experience  has,  however,  so  often  proved 
the  fallacy  of  such  prejudices  that  I  cannot  adopt  them. 

^^No  doubt,  the  labor  is  often  slow  and  painful  in  middle-aged  women  who  have 
had  no  children,  yet  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  youngest.  I  dare  affirm,  in- 
deed, that  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  that 
if  four  young  primiparous  females  out  of  ten  have  easy  labors,  four  put  of  ten  of 
the  oldest  will  also  be  delivered  with  promptitude  and  facility.'' 

§  6.  Of  the  effect  of  Labor  upon  the  Mother  and  Child. 

A.  Efftci  of  (he  Labor  upon  the  Mother, — Independently  of  the  numerous 
accidents  which  are  liable  to  occur,  and  which  will  be  studied  hereafter  under 
the  head  of  Causes  of  Dystocia,  the  parturient  process  has  a  decided  effect  upon 
the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  female,  which,  unfortunately,  almost 
uniformly  escapes  attention.  This  effect  may  be  exhibited  in  both  the  first  and 
second  stages,  and  even  continue  for  a  few  hours  or  days  afler  delivery. 

The  commencement  of  labor  is  preceded  in  many  females  by  a  state  of  anxiety 
and  prostration,  and  often  by  feelings  of  fear  and  disquietude.  This  usually 
ceases  after  the  first  pains  are  experienced,  all  the  powers  of  the  organism  seem- 
ing then  to  be  devoted  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  function  about  to  be 
performed.  All  others  are  modified  or  suspended,  the  appetite  is  lost,  and  if  the 
patients  have  eaten  shortly  before,  they  not  unfrequently  reject  all  that  has  been 
taken  by  vomiting.  If  much  time  be  occupied  by  the  process  of  dilatation,  they 
weep,  and  become  irritable  and  despairing. 

This  excitability  diminishes  as  soon  as  the  second  stage  commences,  and  the 
patient  begins  to  feel  that  her  labor  has  really  begun.  From  that  time  her  atten- 
tion seems  concentrated  upon  a  single  object,  and  she  is  indifferent  to  everything 
else.  During  the  expulsive  pains,  her  condition  approaches  that  which  charac- 
terizes inflammation  or  fever :  thus,  the  circulation  is  quickened  in  a  degree 
which  seems  connected  with  the  force  of  the  contractions;  the  heat  and  moisture 
are  sensibly  augmented,  and  the  red  and  even  livid  features  sometimes  covered 
with  profuse  perspiration ;  again,  in  some  cases  the  skin  may  be  dry  and  hot. 

The  intensity  of  the  pains  occasionally  throws  the  patient  into  a  state  of  ex- 
treme agitation,  and  so  disorders  her  faculties  that  she  commits  acts  of  violence 
upon  her  attendants. 

This  agitation,  which  is  very  moderate  when  the  labor  progresses  regularly, 
becomes  extreme  when  the  latter  is  retarded  or  prolonged  inordinately.  The 
beginning  of  each  pain  is  then  marked  by  an  almost  convulsive  trembling  of  the 
extremities.  The  face  is  burning,  and  the  entire  body  bathed  in  perspiration, 
the  eye  is  fixed  and  haggard,  and  the  features  changed ;  the  unfortunate  sufferer 
screams,  laments,  desires  to  die,  and  begs  to  be  either  killed  or  relieved  of  her 
agony.  The  well-marked  disorder  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  sometimes  car- 
ried to  complete  delirium,  during  which  the  patients  utter  the  most  extravagtnt 
expressions.  Two  such  cases  have  come  under  my  own  observation.  The  deli- 
rium is  almost  always  preceded  and  accompanied  by  great  loquacity,  and  the 
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pains  are  hardly  felt.  I  knew  a  young  lady,  after  a  rather  lengthy  labor  attended 
with  extreme  suffering,  suddenly  to  cease  complaining,  assume  a  smiling  expres- 
sion, and  after  a  fewtf ncoherent  phrases,  to  sing  in  full  voice  the  grand  air  of 
hwiia  di  Lammermoor,  I  cannot  express  the  terrifying  effect  produced  by  this 
Bong  upon  myself  and  the  attendants.  (A  bleeding,  followed  by  the  immediate 
application  of  the  forceps,  had  the  effect  of  calming  the  patient,  and  there  was 
no  recurrence  of  delirium.)  Montgomery  also  states,  that  he  has  known  women 
to  be  completely  delirious  for  a  few  moments,  just  as  the  head  was  escaping  from 
the  mouth  of  the  womb. 

These  great  disturbances  of  the  economy  are  not  confined  to  cases  of  very 
tedious  labor,  for  the  same  symptoms  have  been  witnessed  in  very  short  ones 
with  powerful  and  very  rapid  pains.  The  cerebral  excitement  which  their  vio- 
lence produces,  may  be  carried  even  to  the  point  of  insanity ;  so  that  medico- 
legal jurists  have  accounted  for  infanticides  by  this  momentary  disorder  of  the 
intellect,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  inexplicable. 

The  disorder  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  affective  faculties.  I  have  seen  a 
mother,  says  Ed.  Rigby,  after  a  very  short  and  painful  labor,  exhibit  an  uncon- 
querable aversion  to  her  child,  and  express  herself  in  reference  to  it  in  terms 
which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  tender  and  affectionate  remarks  which  she 
had  uttered  but  a  few  moments  previously. 

These  disorders  of  the  intellectual  and  affective  faculties  generally  last  but  a 
short  time,  and  are  not  significant  of  great  danger ;  sometimes,  however,  the 
shock  to  the  system  is  so  great,  that  death  takes  place  suddenly,  either  during 
the  course  of  the  labor,  or  shortly  after  delivery.  A  poor  woman,  in  the  Charity 
Hospital^  says  Davis,  had  been  in  labor  for  five  hours ;  the  membranes  ruptured, 
and  .a  large  amount  of  water  escaped ;  the  discharge  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  feeling  of  great  weakness ;  having  a  desire  to  go  to  stool,  she  sat  down  upon  a 
chamber,  made  a  few  efforts,  and  fell  fainting.  She  was  placed  in  the  horizontal 
position  as  soon  as  possible,  but  had  hardly  been  replaced  in  bed  before  she  had 
ceased  to  live.  The  autopsy  revealed  nothing  which  would  account  for  the  death. 
Denman  also  mentions  several  cases  of  sudden  death  during  labor,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  explain. 

In  some  of  these  instances,  however,  the  sudden  discharge  of  a  large  amount 
of  water  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  lead  us  to  attribute  the  mortal  syncope  to  the 
same  cause  which  is  thought  to  produce  it  so  often  after  delivery :  namely,  the 
sudden  afflux  of  a  great  quantity  of  blood  to  the  abdominal  vessels,  which  had 
been  suddenly  relieved  from  the  pressure  to  which  they  were  subjected  during 
pregnancy. 

An  undue  importance  has,  I  think,  been  attributed  to  this  too  rapid  depletion 
of  the  organ  as  explanatory  of  sudden  death  after  labor.  In  some  instances,  it 
may  have  all  the  influence  accorded  to  it,  though  it  is  certainly  incapable  of 
accounting  for  all  known  facts. 

The  violent  efforts  made  by  the  woman  in  the  second  stage  of  labor  may  also 
occasion  a  rupture  of  some  part  of  the  respiratory  organs.  This  explains  the 
oases  of  emphysema  of  the  &ce,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  mentioned 
by  several  aathon  ()fulia»  of  I^yooa).  In  a  serious  case  related  by  M.  Depaul, 
dttth  raiob  U  pulmonary  emphysema  occurring  sud- 

imij  dl»  it  of  a  long  and  painful  labor. 
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The  fatal  effect  of  the  process  of  parturition  upoo  the  nervous  system  of  the 
mother,  after,  as  well  as  during  labor,  cannot  be  mistaken;  and  I  believe  with 
Churchill  that  it  consists  in  a  shock  of  greater  or  less  intensity  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal system.  This  shock,  which  is  an  effect  of  the  extraordinary  agitation 
produced  by  parturition,  is  altogether  similar  to  that  occasioned  by  extensive 
wounds,  and  which  sometimes  destroys  unfortunate  workmen  who  have  had  a 
member  crushed  by  a  machine,  or  to  that  produced  by  an  extensive  burn.  The 
sudden  death,  which  neither  the  circumstances  of  the  accident,  nor  the  lesions 
discovered  at  the  autopsy  are  capable  of  explaining,  is  attributed  by  surgeons  to 
nervous  shock. 

Not  only,  says  the  author  just  cited,  may  such  a  nervous  shock  take  place  in 
certain  labors,  especially  difficult  ones,  and  have  a  disastrous  result,  but  it  exists 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  almost  every  case.  Moderate  attention  will  make 
this  manifest.  Thus,  after  an  ordinary  labor,  the  general  sensibility  is  almost 
always  extreme :  although  the  senses  are  more  acute  than  usual,  the  eyes  have 
lost  their  lustre,  and  are  weak  and  languishing;  the  least  light  hurts  them,  as 
the  slightest  sound  offends  the  ear;  and  if  this  extreme  delicacy  be  not  respected, 
serious  accidents  may  ensue. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  patients  recover  from  this  slight  collapse  after 
a  few  hours*  rest;  but  when  the  labor  has  been  protracted,  or  an  operation,  such 
as  turning,  has  been  demanded,  the  symptoms  are  much  more  severe.  The 
patient  is  much  weaker,  and  the  expression  of  features  is  fixed  and  dull ;  she 
lies  motionless  in  bed,  with  closed  eyes,  or  opens  them  from  time  to  time,  with- 
out, however,  fixing  them  upon  any  object  in  particular;  she  pays  no  regard 
either  to  her  child  or  to  herself;  the  limbs  are  in  a  state  of  complete  rdlaxation; 
the  pulse  is  sometimes  slow,  at  others  frequent  and  irregular,  though  always 
weaker  than  usual,  and  the  breathing  slow  and  difficult,  or  quick  and  panting. 

The  patient  may  remain  in  this  condition  for  a  long  time,  and  recovers  from  it 
slowly  and  gradually.  If  the  shock  has  been  too  great,  she  may  grow  weaker 
and  weaker,  until  the  prostration  ends  in  death.  The  autopsy,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, fails  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  cause  of  death. 

This  singular  state  of  affairs  is  not  always  manifested  immediately  upon  deli- 
very ;  for  sometimes  considerable  time  elapses,  during  which  the  patient  ex- 
presses herself  as  feeling  very  well,  then  suddenly  complains  of  unusual  weak- 
ness, exclaims  that  she  is  about  to  faint,  and  yet  is  unable  to  account  for  the 
cause  of  her  condition.  There  are  no  particular  abdominal  symptoms,  no  evi- 
dence of  hemorrhage,  and  the  uterus  is  well  contracted ;  still  the  disorder  in- 
creases, the  pulse  grows  weaker,  the  face  becomes  pale  and  assumes  a  cadaverous 
expression,  and  the  patient  is  so  prostrated  as  to  be  able  to  express  her  feelings 
only  by  a  groan.  Suddenly  she  experiences  a  sensation  of  violent  constriction 
of  the  chest,  and  expires  before  anything  can  be  done  for  her  relief. 

Opium,  says  Churchill,  has  seemed  to  me  the  most  effectual  remedy  in  these 
cases.  Five  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  given  every  half  hour,  then  every  hour, 
and  finally  at  longer  intervals.  It  appears  to  calm  the  general  disturbance,  di- 
minish the  cerebral  shock,  and  give  to  the  whole  system  sufficient  time  to 
recover  its  exhausted  forces.  Small  quantities  of  wine  and  brandy  may,  at  the 
same  time,  be  given  at  intervals,  in  doses  sufficient  to  assist  in  re-establishing 
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the  strength,  but  not  in  such  quantity  as  to  produce  a  general  reaction.  The 
induction  of  sleep  will  be  assisted  by  entire  quietness  of  both  body  and  mind, 
and  when  so  fortunate  a  result  is  obtained,  the  strength  is  recruited,  and  the 
pulse  and  respiration  become  calm ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  prostration  con- 
tinues, the  case  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  and  demands  the  in- 
creased use  of  external  and  internal  stimulants.  Ramsbotham  recommends  that 
pressure  should  also  be  made  upon  the  abdomen,  doubtless  with  the  object  of 
preventing  the  afflux  of  fluids  towards  the  abdominal  vessels. 

If  the  agitation,  spasm,  and  delirium,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  appear  during 
labor,  blood  should  be  taken  immediately  from  the  arm,  provided  the  genenJ 
eondition  of  the  patient  admit  of  it,  and  the  delivery  be  accomplished  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  same  course  is  also  indicated  by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  a  marked  dis- 
order of  one  of  the  organs  of  the  special  senses, — amaurosis,  for  example. 

B.  The  effect  which  labor  may  have  upon  the  foetus  depends  upon  a  multitude 
of  circumstances,  most  of  which  will  be  studied  hereafter.  Thus,  having  de- 
scribed the  mechanism  of  labor  in  each  presentation,  we  shall  treat  of  the  effect 
which  each  is  liable  to  have  upon  the  health  and  life  of  the  child.  The  various 
causes  of  dystocia  are  quite  as  unfavorable  to  the  latter  as  to  its  mother. 

We  have  but  these  observations  to  make  in  this  place :  namely,  that  all  things 
else  being  equal,  the  mortality  of  male  infants  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
females,  which  is  due,  as  we  have  said  before,  to  the  greater  size  of  the  former, 
and  the  proportionally  longer  duration  of  the  labor  in  consequence;  the  extreme 
slowness  of  this  process,  which  so  often  proves  fatal  to  the  foetus,  has  this  un- 
fortunate effect  only  when  it  affects  the  second  or  expulsive  stage.  Until  the 
membranes  are  ruptured,  and  even  until  the  dilatation  is  completed,  the  labor 
may  be  prolonged  indefinitely  without  injury  to  the  foetus,  provided  a  certain 
amount  of  fluid  remains  in  the  uterus. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THB   MROHANICAL   PHENOMENA  OF  LABOR. 

ARTICLE  I. 

OF  THE   PRESENTATIONS   AND   POSITIONS. 

When  speaking  of  the  child's  attitude  in  the  uterine  cavity,  we  stated  that  it 
was  generally  so  situated  that  the  cephalic  extremity  formed  the  most  dependent 
part.  But  it  may  also  happen,  under  the  influence  of  oanaes  hereafter  to  be 
studied,  that  some  other  point  of  the  great  azis  BhiU  'e  uterine 

neck :  that  is  to  say,  the  upper  or  the  oephafiA  ^He 

pelvic  extremity,  or  even  some  part  rf 
present  itself  at  the  superior  Binit, 
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oiroumstances  of  presentation  must  necessarily  influence  the  mechanism  of  the 
labor,  as  also  the  facility  and  the  promptness  of  the  delivery,  and  it  is  therefore 
highly  important  to  understand  well  all  those  diverse  situations  before  com- 
mencing the  study  of  the  mechanism  proper.  This  study  comprises  the  presen- 
tations  and  positions,  as  they  are  called;  and  in  using  these  terms  we  wish  to 
designate  by  the  word  pretentcUion  the  part  that  first  offers  at  the  superior  strait; 
and  by  that  of  position,  the  relations  of  this  presenting  part  with  the  different 
points  of  the  same  strait. 

The  older  abcoucheurs  only  endeavored  to  recognize  the  presenting  part,  with- 
out investigating  its  relations  with  the  various  points  of  the  circumference  of 
the  strait;  but  since  the  days  of  Solayres,  and  more  especially  since  those  of  his 
pupil  Baudelocque,  everybody  has  had  a  classification  of  his  own;  and  the  number 
of  presentations  and  positions,  considered  as  so  many  separate  and  distinct  ones, 
varied  with  each  author  who  wrote  on  the  obstetrical  art. 

We  give,  in  the  following  tables,  the  classification  of  Baudelocque,  and  the 
principal  ones  of  those  who  have  succeeded  him. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  PROFESSOR  MOREAU. 


TWO  CLASSES. 


/NATURAL  LABORS. 
\  ARTIFICIAL  LABORS. 

FIRST  CLASS.— -Natural  Labors. 


FIRST  ORDER. 
Presentatioa  of  the  ^ 
cephalic  extremity. 


THIRD  ORDER. 


THIRD  ORDER. 
Labors     which     are 
the  result  of  mal- 
formation. 


iBT  OBNUS. 

Vertex  presentation. 


2d  gbnus. 
Face  presentation. 


3d   0SNU8. 

Presentation  of  the 
sides  of  the  head. 
2  subdivisions. 
Right  side. 


1st  position.— Left  occi- f  f"**"**'"' 
piio  ilium.  \  transverse, 

*^  I  posterior. 

2d   position-Right    oc-f*;;*^^;^^^^ 
cipito-ilium.  1  ^^^^sverse, 

'^  ( posterior. 

3d  position. — Occipito-pubic. 
4th  position. — Occipito-sacral. 

r  anterior, 
•|  transverse, 
(  posterior. 


1st  position. — Right 
mento-ilium. 


2d  position. — Left 
meuto-ilium. 


(  anterior, 
i  transverse, 
(  posterior. 


.  Left  side. 


{ 


SECOND  ORDER. 

Presentation    of  the 

pelvic  extremity. 


IST.   OBNUS. 

Breech  presentation. 


ilium. 

2d  position. — Right 
sacro-ilium. 


2d  gbnus. 
Foot  presentation. 

3d  OBNUS. 

Presentation  of  the 
knees. 


FIRST  ORDER. 
Accidental    artificial 
labor. 


SECOND  ORDER. 
Essentially    artificial 
labor. 


/Accidental  natural  la- 
\     bor. 
SECOND  CLASS.— Artificial  Labors. 

1st     OBNUS. 

Accidents  on  the  mo- 
ther's part. 
2d  oknus. 

Accidents  on  the  part  of 
the  foetus. 

BINOLB    GENUS. 

Presentation  of   the 

trunk. 
2  subdivisions. 

1st.  Right  side. 
2d.  Left  side. 


1st  position. — Lobulo-pubic. 
2d   position. — Left  lobulo-ilium. 
3d  position. — Right  lobulo-ilium. 

1st  position. — Lobulo-pubic. 
2d    position. — Left  lobulo-ilium. 
3d   position. — Right  lobulo-ilium. 

Ist  position.— Left  sacro-  f  f^^e^ior* 
i\L^  i  transverse, 

(.  posterior. 
f  anterior, 
i  transverse, 
(  posterior. 

3d    position. — Sacro-pubic. 

4th  position. — Sacro-sacral. 

Ist  position. — Left  calcaneo-ilium. 

2d  position. — Right  calcaneo-ilium. 

3d   position. — Calcaneo-pubic. 
»  4th  position. — Calcaneo-sacral. 

1st  position. — Left-tibio-ilinm. 

2d   position. — Right  tibio-ilium. 

3d   position. — Tibio-pubic. 

4th  position. — Tibio-sacral. 

Single  genus. — Presentation   of  the 
trunk.     (See  below.) 


iRT     GENUS. 

On  the  part  of  the  child. 


{1st  position. — Left  ccphalo -ilium. 
2d 
{ 


position. — Right  cephalo-ilium. 
Ist  position. — Left  cephalo-ilium. 
2d  position. — Right  cephalo-ilium. 


2d  gbnus. 
On  the  part  of  the  mo-  9 

ther. 

APPENDLX,  OR  THIRD  CLASS.— Anomalies. 

Anomalies  either  in  the  seat,  course,  or  products  of  gestation,  or  lesions  of  the  womb. 
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The  reader  will  see,  by  the  foregoing  table,  that  Baudelocqne  primarily  divides 
the  foBtoa  into  two  extremities :  the  one  represented  by  the  apex  of  the  head,  the 
other  by  the  feet,  knees,  or  breech ;  and  further,  that  the  remainder  of  the  child's 
fiurfaoe  is  divided  off  into  four  regions,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  several 
others.  Afler  having  determined  the  foetal  regions,  the  presence  of  which,  at 
the  superior  strait,  constituted  a  presentation,  it  was  equally  necessary  tajinder- 
stand  the  positions.  For  that  purpose  certain  points  of  departure  were  selected, 
both  on  the  pelvis  and  on  the  presenting  part  of  the  child.  Of  course,  these 
points  varied  according  to  the  presentation :  thus,  in  a  vertex  one,  Baudelocque 
took  the  occiput  and  forehead  as  the  points  on  the  foetal  head ;  he  then  divided 
the  pelvis  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  half;  on  the  first  of  which  the  right 
and  the  left  cotyloid  cavities  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  on  the  second  the 
right  and  left  sacro-iliac  symphyses,  and  the  sacro-vertebral  angle,  were  selected 
as  the  points  of  departure ;  he  next  established  six  positions  of  the  vertex,  in  each 
of  which  the  occiput  corresponded  to  one  of  those  points  on  the  pelvis  just  indi- 
cated. 

In  the  presentations  of  the  breech,  knees,  and  feet,  he  retained  the  same  three 
points  on  the  anterior  half  of  the  pelvis,  but  on  the  posterior  half  he  only  adopted 
one  :  the  sacro-vertebral  angle.  On  the  foetus,  the  heels  were  the  points  of  cor- 
respondence in  foot  presentations,  the  sacrum  for  the  breech,  and  the  front  sur- 
&ce  of  the  legs  for  those  of  the  knee.  Consequently,  but  four  positions  were 
admitted  for  either  the  breech,  feet,  or  knees. 

Laf^tly,  for  the  presentations  of  the  numerous  regions  indicated  by  the  table 
on  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  lateral  planes  of  the  foetus,  he  selected  on  the 
mother's  pelvis  the  two  extremities  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  (the  sym- 
physis pubis  and  the  sacro-vertebral  angle),  and  the  two  ends  of  the  transverse 
diameter,  as  the  points  of  departure,  so  that  he  pointed  out  four  possible  rela- 
tions, that  is  to  say,  four  positions  for  each  one  of  these  presentations.  Thus, 
Baudelocque  admitted  altogether  one  hundred  and  two  distinct  positions.  But 
it  W2is  soon  ascertained  that  so  great  a  number  was  wholly  useless  in  practice ; 
and  beifides,  it  had  the  senous  disadvantage  of  disgusting  pupils  with  the  study 
of  midwifery.  The  classification  of  Baudelocque  was  therefore  modified  to  some 
extent,  and  we  have  successively  traced,  in  our  table,  the  principal  of  those  modi- 
fications ;  still,  eveu  after  adopting  the  latter,  the  obstetrical  art  was  yet  greatly 
confused,  and  it  remained  for  M.  Naegele  to  simplify  this  branch  of  medical 
science,  much  more  than  it  had  ever  been  done  before  his  day.  To  him,  there- 
fore, we  must  attribute  this  honor,  as  also  to  Dubois,  and  Stoltz,  of  Strasbourg, 
who  first  endeavored  to  disseminate  throughout  France  the  views  of  the  Heidel- 
berg profetBsor  !  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  labors  of  Madame 
Lachapelle,  and  the  teachings  of  Ant.  Dubois,  have  not  been  altogether  foreign 
to  this  improvement. 

We  should  also  observe  that  the  classification  of  M.  Moreau  is  far  more  simple 
than  all  those  of  Baudelocque  and  bis  followers;  indeed,  this  professor  has 
adopted  (sis  seen  by  the  table)  most  of  the  ideas  upon  which  the  arrangement 
of  Naegele  is  founded,  and  we  only  regret  that  he  has  considered  the  presenta- 
tions of  the  sides  of  the  head  and  certain  of  the  positions  as  distinct,  which  wa 
hope  to  demonstrate  hereafter  do  not  deserve  to  be  so  regarded. 
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In  fact,  there  is  no  region  of  the  child  which  may  not  present  at  the  superior 
strait  during  the  lahor,  and  therefore,  if  wo  are  to  consider  all  the  points  of  its 
surface  that  may  be  accessible  to  the  finger  as  so  many  distinct  presentatioDs, 
their  number  would  be  very  considerable ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  expression 
is  only  applied  to  the  presence  of  a  region  large  enough  to  occupy  the  whole 
supexior  strait,  more  especially  to  one  requiring  a  notable  difference  either  in  the 
mechanism  of  its  spontaneous  expulsion,  or  in  the  manoeuvres  to.  be  resorted  to, 
this  number  would  then  be  much  more  limited. 

Upon  such  opinions,  advocated  long  since  by  Madame  Lachapello  and  Ant. 
Dubois.  M.  NsBgele  has  founded  the  following  classification,  which  is  now  admit- 
ted and  taught  by  Dubois  and  Stoltz  in  France,  namely,  three  principal  regions 
are  distinguished  in  the  foetus:  1.  The  head,  or  cephalic  extremity;  2.  The 
pelvis,  or  pelvic  extremity ;  and  3.  The  trunk  ;  either  of  which  parts  may  offer 
first  at  the  superior  strait. 

When  the  cephalic  extremity  presents,  it  is  ordinarily  flexed  on  the  chest,  and 
the  vertex  then  advances  first ;  but  it  may  also  be  extended  or  thrown  backwards 
on  the  posterior  plane  of  the  foetus,  in  which  case  the  face  engages  first.  We 
have  therefore  to  distinguish  between  a  vertex  presentation  and  one  of  the  face, 
for  the  mechanism  of  labor  is  very  different  in  the  two.  When  the  pelvic  ex- 
tremity presents,  the  legs  are  usually  flexed  on  the  thighs,  and  the  latter  on  the 
abdomen ;  but  it  may  happen,  from  a  variety  of  causes  that  we  shall  hereafter 
designate,  that  these  divers  parts,  which  are  usually  folded  up  in  this  manner, 
are  separated  from  each  other :  thus,  they  sometimes  engage  altogether  in  the 
excavation ;  at  others,  either  during  the  course  of  the  labor  itself,  or  some  time 
before,  the  inferior  members  stretch  out  and  lay  along  the  front  of  the  body,  and 
the  nates  then  descend  alone.  Again,  the  legs  may  be  swept  down  either  by  the 
gush  of  the  waters,  or  by  some  other  cause,  and  engage  first ;  hence,  in  this  latter 
instance,  if  the  deflexion  of  the  lower  members  is  complete,  the  feet  are  the  first 
to  clear  the  vulva ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  thighs  be  extended,  and  the  legs 
remain  flexed  on  them,  the  knees  will  be  the  first  to  show  themselves  at  the  ex- 
ternal orifice. 

Now  it  must  be  evident,  on  the  least  reflection,  that  these  latter  circumstances 
can  effect  no  modification  in  the  mechanism  of  the  labor  itself,  and  accoucheurs 
are  certainly  in  error  in  considering  them  as  so  many  distinct  presentations ; 
consequently  ,we  shall  describe  them  under  the  single  title  of  the  presentation  of 
the  pelvic  extremity ;  merely  remarking  that,  when  this  extremity  presents,  all 
its  constituent  elements  may  happen  to  engage  together  at  the  same  time,  or  they 
may  be  separated^  and  then  the  breech,  or  the  knees,  or  feet,  will  offer  first  at 
the  vulva. 

But  before  proceeding  any  further,  we  will  follow  the  example  of  M.  Dubois 
(from  whom  this  article  is  borrowed  almost  verbatim),  by  laying  down  precijicly 
the  limits  of  the  footal  regions  embraced  in  the  double  expression  of  the  cephalic 
and  the  pelvic  extremity  :  thus,  when  the  head  or  the  pelvis  presents  at  the 
superior  strait,  it  usually  does  so  nearly  *'  plumb  :*'  that  is  to  say,  the  long  dia- 
meter of  the  foetus  is  almost  parallel  to  the  axis  of  this  strait;  so  that  the  sagittal 
suture  in  the  vertex  presentations,  the  facial  median  line  in  those  of  the  face. 
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and  the  fissare  between  the  nates  in  those  of  the  pelvic  extremity,  occupy  very 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  abdominal  strait. 

But  very  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur,  because  the'  mobility  of  the 
foetus  in  the  uterine  cavity,  and  the  frequency  of  uterine  obliquities,  may  cause 
the  child's  long  diameter  to  be  inclined  forwards,  backwards,  or  towards  the  sides. 
Hence,  it  is  evident  that  the  presenting  part,  participating  in  this  inclination, 
will  not  be  so  regularly  placed  as  usual :  thus,  if  it  were  a  vertex  presentation, 
and  the  inclination  were  anterior,  the  summit  would  no  doubt  descend,  though 
it  would  be  accompanied  by  the  forehead  in  consequence  of  this  defective  posi- 
tion; or,  if  the  inclination  were  on  the  posterior  plane,  instead  of  the  forehead, 
we  should  have  the  occiput  or  occasionally  even  the  neck.  Again,  if  it  i^  lateral, 
that  is,  if  the  foetus  is  bent  towards  one  side,  the  vertex  and  one  side  of  the  head 
may  be  recognized  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  sagittal  suture,  instead  of  corre- 
aponding  to  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait,  will  then  be  found  either  behind  or  in 
front,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  inclination  ;  but  such  inclinations  do  not 
deprive  the  vertex  presentation  of  its  character,  they  only  convert  itinto  a  defec- 
tive and  an  irregular  presentation. 

The  observations  just  made  in  regard  to  vertex  presentations  equally  apply  to 
those  of  the  face  and  breech,  and  we  may  therefore  have  regular  and  irregular 
ones  of  these  parts  just  in  the  same  way.  To  resume,  we  shall  include  in  the 
class  of  vertex  presentations,  all  those  designated  by  Baudelocque  under  the 
names  of  presentations  of  the  occiput,  nape,  and  lateral  parts  of  the  head  ;  in 
fiice  presentations,  those  of  the  forehead,  chin,  cheeks,  front  and  sides  of  the 
neck }  and  in  the  breech,  those  of  the  sacrum,  genital  parts,  front  of  the  thighs,  &o  ; 
whence  all  the  surface  comprised  between  the  sinciput  and  the  shoulders  belongs 
to  the  cephalic  presentations,  and  that  between  the  summit  of  the  nates  and  the 
haunches  is  referred  to  the  pelvic  ones. 

If  we  now  take  off  all  the  foetal  parts  included  in  the  cephalic  and  pelvic  ex- 
tremities, there  will  only  remain  the  trunk  proper :  that  is,  the  portion  extending 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  hips,  and  this  part  may  also  present  the  first.  Now 
with  regard  to  this,  Madame  Lachapelle  has  long  since  remarked  that,  when  the 
trunk  offers  at  the  superior  strait,  it  always  does  so  by  one  of  its  sides :  that  is  to 
say,  the  anterior  or  the  posterior  median  line  of  the  body  never  corresponds  to 
the  axis  of  the  superior  strait.  Therefore,  she  divided  the  trunk  into  two  lateral 
halves,  either  of  which  may  come  down  first ;  hence  there  are  two  trunk  presen- 
tations, one  of  the  right  lateral  plane,  the  other  of  the  left  lateral  plane ;  the 
whole  anterior  and  posterior  right  moieties  being  included  in  the  first,  and  the 
same  parts  on  the  left  being  embraced  in  the  second ;  and  as  the  shoulder,  which 
is  then  the  most  prominent  part,  is  nearly  always  found  at  the  centre  of  the 
superior  strait,  when  the  lateral  planes  offer  first,  that  skilful  midwife  designated 
them  as  presentations  of  the  shoulder,  M.  Dubois,  however,  still  retains  the 
name  of  the  presentations  of  the  lateral  regions  ;  and  these,  like  the  others,  may 
either  be  regular  or  irregular.  They  are  regular  when  the  lateral  line  is  directly 
tt  the  centre  of  the  abdominal  strait,  but  irregular  where  the  anterior  or  the  pos- 
terior region  of  the  trunk  occupies  this  strait  in  a  ffreaft  meaaure,  owing  to  the 
child  being  more  or  less  inclined  forward  or  br  '"  each  irregu- 
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In  fact,  there  is  no  region  of  the  child  which  may  not  present  at  the  superior 
strait  during  the  lahor,  and  therefore,  if  we  are  to  consider  all  the  points  of  its 
surface  that  may  he  accessihle  to  the  finger  as  so  many  distinct  presentatioDs, 
their  number  would  be  very  considerable ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  expression 
is  only  applied  to  the  presence  of  a  region  large  enough  to  occupy  the  whole 
supexior  strait,  more  especially  to  one  requiring  a  notable  difference  either  in  the 
mechanism  of  its  spontaneous  expulsion,  or  in  the  manoeuvres  to.  be  resorted  to, 
this  number  would  then  be  much  more  limited. 

Upon  such  opinions,  advocated  long  since  by  Madame  Lachapelle  and  Ant. 
Dubois.  M.  Naegele  has  founded  the  following  classification,  which  is  now  admit- 
ted and  taught  by  Dubois  and  Stoltz  in  France,  namely,  three  principal  regions 
are  distinguished  in  the  foetus:  1.  The  head,  or  cephalic  extremity;  2.  The 
pelvis,  or  pelvic  extremity ;  and  3.  The  trunk ;  either  of  which  parts  may  offer 
first  at  the  superior  strait. 

When  the  cephalic  extremity  presents,  it  is  ordinarily  flexed  on  the  chest,  and 
the  vertex  then  advances  first ;  but  it  may  also  be  extended  or  thrown  backwards 
on  the  posterior  plane  of  the  foetus,  in  which  case  the  face  engages  first.  We 
have  therefore  to  distinguish  between  a  vertex  presentation  and  one  of  the  face, 
for  the  mechanism  of  labor  is  very  different  in  the  two.  When  the  pelvic  ex- 
tremity presents,  the  legs  are  usually  flexed  on  the  thighs,  and  the  latter  on  the 
abdomen ;  but  it  may  happen,  from  a  variety  of  causes  that  we  shall  hereafter 
designate,  that  these  divers  parts,  which  are  usually  folded  up  in  this  manner, 
are  separated  from  each  other :  thus,  they  sometimes  engage  altogether  in  the 
excavation ;  at  others,  either  during  the  course  of  the  labor  itself,  or  some  time 
before,  the  inferior  members  stretch  out  and  lay  along  the  front  of  the  body,  and 
the  nates  then  descend  alone.  Again,  the  legs  may  be  swept  down  either  by  the 
gush  of  the  waters,  or  by  some  other  cause,  and  engage  first ',  hence,  in  this  latter 
instance,  if  the  deflexion  of  the  lower  members  is  complete,  the  feet  are  the  first 
to  clear  the  vulva ',  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  thighs  be  extended,  and  the  legs 
remain  flexed  on  them,  the  knees  will  be  the  first  to  show  themselves  at  the  ex- 
ternal orifice. 

Now  it  must  be  evident,  on  the  least  reflection,  that  these  latter  circumstances 
can  effect  no  modification  in  the  mechanism  of  the  labor  itself,  and  accoucheurs 
are  certainly  in  error  in  considering  them  as  so  many  distinct  presentations ; 
consequently  ,we  shall  describe  them  under  the  single  title  of  the  presentation  of 
the  pelvic  extremity ;  merely  remarking  that,  when  this  extremity  presents,  all 
its  constituent  elements  may  happen  to  engage  together  at  the  same  time,  or  they 
may  be  separated,  and  then  the  breech,  or  the  knees,  or  feet,  will  offer  first  at 
the  vulva. 

But  before  proceeding  any  further,  we  will  follow  the  example  of  M.  Dubois 
(from  whom  this  article  is  borrowed  almost  verbatim),  by  laying  down  precisely 
the  limits  of  the  footal  regions  embraced  in  the  double  expression  of  the  cephalic 
and  the  pelvic  extremity  :  thus,  when  the  head  or  the  pelvis  presents  at  the 
superior  strait,  it  usually  does  so  nearly  *'  plumb:"  that  is  to  say,  the  long  dia- 
meter of  the  foetus  is  almost  parallel  to  the  axis  of  this  strait;  so  that  the  sagittal 
suture  in  the  vertex  presentations,  the  facial  median  line  in  those  of  the  face. 
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and  the  fissare  between  the  nates  in  those  of  the  pelvic  extremity,  occupy  very 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  abdominal  strait. 

But  very  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur,  because  the*  mobility  of  the 
foetus  in  the  uteriue  cavity,  and  the  frequency  of  uterine  obliquities,  may  cause 
the  child's  long  diameter  to  be  inclined  forwards,  backwards,  or  towards  the  sides. 
Hence,  it  is  evident  that  the  presenting  part,  participating  in  this  inclination, 
will  not  be  so  regularly  placed  as  usual :  thus,  if  it  were  a  vertex  presentation, 
and  the  inclination  were  anterior,  the  summit  would  no  doubt  descend,  though 
it  would  be  accompanied  by  the  forehead  in  consequence  of  this  defective  posi- 
tion; or,  if  the  inclination  were  on  the  posterior  plane,  instead  of  the  forehead, 
we  should  have  the  occiput  or  occasionally  even  the  neck.  Again,  if  it  is  lateral, 
that  is,  if  the  foetus  is  bent  towards  one  side,  the  vertex  and  one  side  of  the  head 
may  be  recognized  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  sagittal  suture,  instead  of  corre- 
sponding to  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait,  will  then  be  found  either  behind  or  in 
front,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  inclination  ;  but  such  inclinations  do  not 
deprive  the  vertex  presentation  of  its  character,  they  only  convert  it  into  a  defec- 
tive and  an  irregular  presentation. 

The  observations  just  made  in  regard  to  vertex  presentations  equally  apply  to 
those  of  the  face  and  breech,  and  we  may  therefore  have  regular  and  irregular 
ones  of  these  parts  just  in  the  same  way.  To  resume,  we  shall  include  in  the 
class  of  vertex  presentations,  all  those  designated  by  Baudelocque  under  the 
names  of  presentations  of  the  occiput,  nape,  and  lateral  parts  of  the  head  ;  in 
fiice  presentations,  those  of  the  forehead,  chin,  cheeks,  front  and  sides  of  the 
neck ;  and  in  the  breech,  those  of  the  sacrum,  genital  parts,  front  of  the  thighs,  &c  ; 
whence  all  the  surface  comprised  between  the  sinciput  and  the  shoulders  belongs 
to  the  cephalic  presentations,  and  that  between  the  summit  of  the  nates  and  the 
haunches  is  referred  to  the  pelvic  ones. 

If  we  now  take  off  all  the  foetal  parts  included  in  the  cephalic  and  pelvic  ex- 
tremities, there  will  only  remain  the  trunk  proper :  that  is,  the  portion  extending 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  hips,  and  this  part  may  also  present  the  first.  Now 
with  regard  to  this,  Madame  Lachapelle  has  long  since  remarked  that,  when  the 
trunk  offers  at  the  superior  strait,  it  always  does  so  by  one  of  its  sides :  that  is  to 
say,  the  anterior  or  the  posterior  median  line  of  the  body  never  corresponds  to 
the  axis  of  the  superior  strait.  Therefore,  she  divided  the  trunk  into  two  lateral 
halves,  either  of  which  may  come  down  first ;  hence  there  are  two  trunk  presen- 
tations, one  of  the  right  lateral  plane,  the  other  of  the  left  lateral  plane ;  the 
whole  anterior  and  posterior  right  moieties  being  included  in  the  first,  and  the 
same  parts  on  the  left  being  embraced  in  the  second ;  and  as  the  shoulder,  which 
is  then  the  most  prominent  part,  is  nearly  always  found  at  the  centre  of  the 
superior  strait,  when  the  lateral  planes  offer  first,  that  skilful  midwife  designated 
them  as  presentations  of  the  shoulder,  M.  Dubois,  however,  still  retains  the 
name  of  the  presentations  of  tJie  lateral  regions  ;  and  these,  like  the  others,  may 
either  be  regular  or  irregular.  They  are  regular  when  the  lateral  line  is  directly 
at  the  centre  of  the  abdominal  strait,  but  ftregular  where  the  anterior  or  the  pos- 
terior region  of  the  trunk  occupies  this  strait  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the 
child  being  more  or  less  inclined  forward  or  backward ;  and  it  is  to  such  irregu- 
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larities  that  we  must  refer  all  those  presentations  of  the  back,  loinp,  front  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  described  by  the  older  authors. 

On  the  whole  then  we  admit  five  presentations,  viz.,  one  of  the  vertex,  one 
of  the  face,  one  for  the  pelvic  extremity,  one  for  the  right  lateral  plane,  and  one 
of  the  left  lateral  plane.  Besides  the  presentations,  Baudelocque,  and  all  thoee 
who  followed  him,  described  a  great  number  oi positions;  in  each  of  which, 
according  to  their  account,  the  mechanism  of  the  labor  was  different.  But  M. 
Nsegele,  in  consequence  of  a  better-conducted  study  of  this  mechanism,  has  sno- 
ceeded  in  changing  entirely  this  branch  of  the  science,  and  has  further  proposed 
a  reform  in  the  positions,  at  least  as  important  as  what  he  has  already  made  in 
the  classification  of  the  presentations.  Thus,  he  simply  divides  the  pelvis  into 
two  lateral  halves,  the  right  and  the  left,  and  these  form  the  only  points  of  de- 
parture at  the  superior  strait;  on  the  foetus,  the  points  admitted  by  Baudelocque 
are  retained.  For  instance,  in  a  vertex  presentation,  the  occiput  may  offer  at 
any  one  point  whatever  of  the  lefl  lateral  half  of  the  superior  strait,  thereby  con- 
stituting the  first  position  of  the  vertex ;  or  it  may  correspond  in  a  similar  way 
with  the  right  lateral  half,  thus  producing  the  second  position ;  further,  as  the 
mechanism  is  just  the  same,  whether  the  occiput  be  at  first  at  the  front,  in  the 
middle,  or  behind,  we  shall  only  consider  these  circumstances  as  so  many  varieties 
of  the  same  position ;  which  shades  or  varieties,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
do  not  change  the  mechanism  of  the  natural  labor  in  anywise,  and  therefore  do 
not  deserve  to  be  received  as  important  elements  in  a  classification,  but  of  which 
however,  niore  account  should  be  taken  than  appears  to  have  been  done  by  M. 
Ncpgele,  for  they  may  be  usefully  recalled  in  explanation  of  certain  anomalies,  as 
also  for  successful  intervention  in  some  cases  of  difficult  labor. 

What  has  just  been  stated  concerning  the  vertex  equally  applies  to  the  posi- 
tions of  the  face  and  breech )  since  in  the  former  the  chin  may  be  directed 
towards  some  point,  either  on  the  right  or  the  left  lateral  half  of  the  pelvis ;  and 
in  the  latter  the  sacrum  may  have  a  similar  relation  with  some  point  of  its  right 
or  left  half;  therefore,  we  adopt  a  first,  or  the  right  menta-iliac,  and  a  second,  or 
the  left  mento-iliac  position  for  the  face ;  and  likewise  for  the  breech,  we  have  a 
first,  or  the  left  sacra-lateral^  and  a  second,  or  the  riyht  saao-lateral  position. 
Lastly,  the  two  presentations  of  the  trunk  have  each  two  positions  :  for  example, 
the  right  side  of  the  foetus  presenting,  the  head  may  happen  to  be  placed  either  ' 
above  some  point  on  the  left  lateral  moiety,  or  over  a  similar  part  on  the  right 
one.  Hence,  there  are  two  positions :  first,  the  left  cephalo-iliac,  and  second,  the 
right  cephalo-iliac  ;  or,  if  the  child's  left  side  presents  in  the  same  way,  the  head 
may  be  either  to  the  left  or  the  right,  thus  giving  rise  to  two  new  positions,  the 
left  and  the  right  cephalo-iliac  position. 

There  is  scarcely  a  necessity  for  adding  that  the  anterior j  fransverscj  and  pos- 
terior varieties,  admitted  for  vertex  positions,  are  also  retained  for  the  two  funda- 
mental ones  of  the  face,  the  breech,  and  the  right  and  lefl  sides. 
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1.  Vertex  presentation, .    .    •• 


SUMMARY. 


Left  occipito-iliac, 


2.  Presentation  of  the  face,    . 


Right  occipito-iliac,  . 


Right  mento- iliac, 


Left  mento-iliac, 


3.  Presentation  of  the  breech,  - 


Left  sacro-iliac,    .    . 


^  Right  sacro-iliac, .     . 


4.  Presentation  of  the   right  f  Left  cephalo-iliac, 
lateral  plane, \  Right  cephalo-iliac,  . 


6.  Presentation  of  the  left  la-  (  Left  cephalo-iliac, 
teral  plane, (  Right  cephalo-iliac,   . 


(  anterior, 
.    3  varieties,  J  transverse, 
I  posterior. 
(  anterior, 

.     3  varieties, "!  transverse, 
(  posterior. 
'  anterior, 
3  varieties, .  transverse, 
posterior, 
r  anterior, 

.    3  varieties,  ■<  transverse, 

[  posterior. 

i  anterior, 
.     3  varieties,  J  transverse, 

[  posterior. 

f  anterior, 

.     3  varieties,  ]  transverse, 
(  posterior. 
The    same    varieties    may 
present;    that    is,    the    head 
may  either  be  in  front,  in  the 
middle,  or  behind ;  but  here 
they  are  much  less  important 
than   in  the   pr^eceding    pre- 
^  sentations. 


But  al]  the  presentations  and  positions  just  indicated  have  not  the  same  fre- 
quency, nor  are  they  all  equally  favorable  to  the  spontaneous  expulsion  of  the 
child.  There  are  some  even,  such  as  the  positions  of  the  trunk,  in  which  this  is 
most  generally  impossible,  but  there  is  no  one,  however,  in  which  it  absolutely 
cannot  take  place ;  therefore,  we  shall  have  to  examine  the  mechanism  of  natural 
labor  in  each  of  these  presentations  successively,  reserving  to  ourselves  the  privi- 
lege of  reverting  in  the  fourth  part  of  this  work  to  those  which  usually  offer  an 
insurmountable  difficulty ;  and  as  the  vertex  presentations  are  the  most  frequent 
and  favorable  of  all,  we  shall  commence  with  a  description  of  them. 

ARTICLE    II. 


OP   THE   VERTEX    PRESENTATION. 

This  presentation  is  far  more  frequent  than  all  the  others  put  together :  thus, 
in  20,517  births  reported  by  Madame  Boivin,  19,810  children  were  born  by  the 
vertex ;  and  in  2020  cases  reported  by  M.  Dubois,  there  were  1913  of  this 
variety.  Again,  when  the  vertex  presents,  the  occiput  is  much  oftener  directed 
towards  the  left  than  the  right  side  :  for  instance,  in  the  1913  cases  just  cited, 
M.  Dubois  noticed  1367  lefk  occipi to-iliac,  and  only  546  right  occipito-iliac  posi- 
tions. Nor  are  the  three  varieties  pointed  out  for  each  position  equally  frequent : 
thus,  in  the  1367  cases  where  the  occiput  was  directed  to  the  left  side,  it  was 
inclined  forwards,  that  is,  towards  the  left  cotyloid  cavity,  1355  times,  and  only 
26 
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12  times  backwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  left  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  or  nearly 
so.  But  in  the  546  instauces  of  right  occipito-latcral  pot^itious  an  opposite  result 
was  observed ;  for  the  occiput  was  only  found  55  times  at  the  right  acetabulum, 
but  491  times  at  the  right  sacro-iliac  symphysis;  so  that,  contrary  to  the  gene- 
rally received  opinion,  the  posterior  right  occipito-iMao  position  is  much  more 
fre(juent  than  the  anterior  one.  We  have  given  these  results  as  ascertained  by 
M.  Dubois  himself,  because  they  are  entirely  consonant  with  our  own  observa- 
tions, and  with  those  of  M.  Stoltz,  of  Strasbourg. 

In  one  hundred  cases  of  vertex  presentations,  it  has  been  found  on  an  average, 
says  M.  Naogele,  that  in  seventy  the  occiput  is  directed  in  front  and  to  the  lefl, 
and  behind  and  to  the  right  in  thirty ;  he  considers  the  other  varieties  as  being 
very  rare  and  altogether  exceptional. 

In  these  results,  no  question  seems  to  be  made  of  the  varieties  we  have  desig- 
nated as  the  transverse  ones,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  have  been  ap- 
proximately added  to  one  of  the  four  preceding  groups,  for  these  positions  are 
not  very  unusual;  indeed,  I  have  often  met  with  them  myself  at  the  Clinique. 

**  These  positions,"  says  Madame  Lachapelle,  "  are  more  fre([uent  than  those 
where  the  occiput  corresponds  to  the  left  sacro-iliac  symphysis;"  and,  I  will  add, 
than  those  where  it  is  at  the  right  acetabulum ;  also,  that  the  left  transverse 
occipito-iliac  position  is  more  common  than  the  opposite  one. 

§  1.  Causes. 

As  we  hirve  already  spoken  of  the  cause  of  the  vertex  presentations,  when 
treating  of  the  child's  attitude  in  the  uterine  cavity,  we  shall  not  now  go  over 
the  same  ground,  but  will  only  remark,  that  most  accoucheurs  attribute  the  fre- 
quency of  the  dependent  position  of  the  head  to  its  own  specific  weight ;  whilst 
M.  Dubois,  after  having  endeavored  to  refute  the  general  opinion,  him  considered 
this  position  as  the  consequence  of  an  instinctive  determination  of  the  foetus 
itself.  (See  art.  Fwtus.)  However,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  explain  why  the 
left  anterior,  and  the  right  posterior  occipito-iliac  varieties  are  the  uutai  frequent 
of  any,  since  it  is  evidently  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  rectum  on  the  left  side. 
The  habitual  distension  of  this  bowel  by  fecnl  matters  obliges  the  forehead  or 
occiput  to  turn  towards  the  front  whenever  either  of  these  jmrts  is  directed  back- 
wards and  to  the  left.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  say  why  the  occiput  is  so  much 
more  frequently  found  in  front  than  behind,  although  this  very  probably  de- 
pends on  the  same  causes  as  those  which  determine  the  vert<ix  presentation. 

Thus,  the  posterior  half  of  the  head  weighs  far  more  than  the  anterior,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  trunk;  further,  when  the  wimian  is  st^mding.  sitting,  or 
on  her  knees,  or  even  lying  on  the  side,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  is  the 
most  dependent  portion,  towards  which  the  child's  heaviest  parts,  that  is  to  say, 
its  posterior  plane,  must  necessarily  tend. 

§  2.  Diagnosis. 

Before  labor,  and  even  during  the  la.st  few  months  of  gestation,  the  vertex  can 
often  be  recognized  as  presenting;  while  in  every  other  preseiit4ition  the  part 
that  offers  first,  from  being  irregular,  voluminous,  and  badly  ada|)ted  to  the  form 
of  the  inferior  uterine  segment,  and  of  the  superior  strait,  is  always  so  high  up, 
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and  separated  from  the  uterine  wall  by  so  large  a  quantity  of  waters,  as  .to  be 
scarcely  accessible  to  the  finger. 

The  yertex,  on  the  contrary,  prcsentiDg  a  rounded  spheroidal  surface,  reposes, 
almost  without  the  intervention  of  any  liquid,  on  the  uterine  walls,  nay,  even 
presses  them  before  it,  anA  engages  in  the  excavation,  descending  in  some  cases 
as  low  down  as  the  floor  of  the  pelvis.  Hence,  whenever  the  vertex  presents,  it 
is  easily  detected  through  the  inferior  portion  of  the  uterine  wall,  unless,  indeed, 
it  should  be  retained  at  the  superior  strait  by  a  considerable  inclination  of  the 
womb,  or  by  a  malformation  of  the  pelvis. 

In  a  word  (and  this  reflection  appears  to  me  essentially  practical),  whenever 
the  accoucheur  does  not  easily  reach  the  presenting  part  in  the  last  few  days  of 
the  gestation,  and  more  particularly  during  the  first  periods  of  labor,  he  should 
examine  the  woman  very  carefully ;  for  it  is  then  exceedingly  probable  that  the 
head  is  not  at  the  superior  strait ;  or,  even  where  the  cephalic  extremity  does 
present  flexed,  there  is  reason  to  fear  a  wrong  direction,  or  perhaps  a  faulty 
organization  of  the  head  or  pelvis ;  all  which  circumstances  may  subsequently 
require  the  intervention  of  our  art.* 

The  form  of  the  uterus  is  then  such  as  we  have  described  as  normal  (page 
101);  some  modifications,  however,  being  observable  in  occi  pi  to-posterior  posi- 
tions. Thus,  the  womb  is  still  widest  at  its  upper  part,  but  its  fundus  is  not  so 
regularly  rounded,  unless  it  should  contain  a  large  quantity  of  fluid ;  generally, 
says  M.  Stoltz,  the  fundus  has  an  arched  appearance,  whilst  beneath  it  is  a  sen- 
sible depression.  The  anterior  plane  of  the  foetus  being  directed  forward,  the 
inequalities  produced  by  its  extremities  are  perceptible,  which  is  not  the  case  so 
distinctly  in  the  occi  pi  to-anterior  positions. 

Auscultation  is  a  resource  of  great  value  in  establishing  the  diagnosis ;  in 
fact,  the  reader  may  remember  that,  in  vertex  presentations,  the  pulsations  of 
the  foetal  heart  are  heard  in  one  of  the  iliac  fossad,  the  left  when  the  occiput  is 
turned  to  the  left,  and  the  right  in  the  opposite  case.  Again,  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  active  foetal  movements  felt  by  the  mother  at  the  same  part  of 
the  abdomen  for  a  long  time,  indicate  the  correspondence  of  this  point  with  the 
anterior  region  of  the  child. 

Supposing  the  labor  has  begun,  if  the  finger  be  introduced  through  the  cervix 
uteri,  it  will  immediately  encounter  a  rounded,  smooth,  and  resistant  surface, 
which  is  the  anterior  side  of  the  head ;  and  then,  by  directing  the  index  a  little 
further  upwards  and  backwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  sacro-vertebral  angle,  it 
will  come  into  contact  with  a  membranous  interval,  that  is,  with  the  sagittal, 
suture. 

A  vertex  presentation  is  now  ascertained ;  and  the  next  step  is  to  make  out 

^  A  variety  of  circumstances  may  occur  tow^ards  the  end  of  gestation,  or  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  labor,  dependent  on  causes  wholly  foreign  to  any  faulty  positions,  whereby  it 
might  happen  that  no  part  could  be  detected  by  the  touch :  thus,  1.  It  is  sometimes  ob- 
served in  women  who  have  had  several  children,  and  in  whom  the  fundus  uteri  is  strongly 
iaclined  forwards ;  2.  In  cases  of  twins ;  3.  In  breech  presentations ;  4.  Where  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  water ;  5.  Where  the  uterus  is  not  oval  at  its  inferior  part ;  6.  When  the 
head  is  hydrocephalous;  and  lastly,  where  the  pelvis  is  narrow.     {NceffHtj  translated  by 
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the  present  moment  tbe  occiput  had  felt  its  influence  the  most:  1st,  because, 
from  the  forced  flexion  of  the  head,  it  was  more  in  the  line  of  ila  direction ;  and, 
2d,  from  the  fact  of  its  falling  on  the  occipital  forameu,  the  impulse  waa  mnch 
nearer  to  the  occiput  than  the  chin ;  but  the  occiput  having  once  eugaged  under 
the  pubic  arch,  and  the  back  of  the  neck  being  apphed  Ui  the  Ryniphysia  pubis, 
pj     gg  which,  by  its  rosislancc,  destroys  all  that  por- 

tion of  the  uterine  force  that  acted  on  tbe  occi- 
put, there  only  remaiuH  that  portion  of  the 
force' which  operated  on  the  chin.  Now  thta 
power  continues  to  act,  and  under  its  influence 
the  chin  is  pudied  down,  and  consequently,  bj 
a  continuunee  of  the  same  moveiuent,  the  oc- 
ciput ascends  :  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  bead  is 
turned  up  iu  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis. 

During  this  movement  of  extension,  the  fol- 
lowing points  successively  appear  at  the  ante- 
rior commissure  of  the  perineum,  viz.,  the  bi- 
parietal  suture,  the  bregma  (or  Ibntunelle),  the 
coronal  suture,  the  nose,  mouth,  and,  last  of  all, 
the  chin.  During  ibis  process,  the  head  exactly 
represents  a  lever  of  the  third  kind,  whose  ful- 
crum is  at  tbe  sub-occipital  point,  lying  behind 
and  nudcr  the  symphysis  pubis,  tbe  power  at 
the  occipital  foramen,  and  the  resistance  at  the  chin,  which  is  lo  be  depressed, 
an  opposition  uecessariiy  augmented  by  the  resistance  of  tbe  perineum.  Further, 
the  Bub-oceiptto-bre^uiatic,  the  sub-oceipito-froutal,  and  the  sub-oeci pi  to- mental 
diameters  successively  pass  the  antcro-posterior  diameter  of  the  inferior  strait. 
As  soon  as  the  occipito-brcgmatic  circumference  is  beyond  the  vulva,  the  anterior 
border  of  the  perineum,  yielding  to  its  natural  elasticity,  retracla  stronfjly,  slips 
over  the  face,  and  embraces  the  neck;  and  just  at  that  moment,  the  licad,  which 
was  before  forcibly  turned  up  iu  front  of  the  mons  veneris,  falls  back  from  iu 
own  specific  weight,  towards  the  unns. 

K.  Stage  o/  Exterivr  RoUilwn.  (Kestitutioo.) — 'J'he  head  remains  for  a  few 
seconds  in  this  position,  and  then  it  is  seen  to  describe  a  fifth  and  lust  move- 
ment, uiiniely,  tbe  occiput  inclines  towards  tbe  internal  surliice  of  the  left  thigh, 
and  the  face  turns  towards  tbe  right  thigh.  This  process  le.  usually  denominated 
the  rettitution,  for  the  following  reason :  Before  the  researches  of  JM.  Gerdy,  it  • 
was  generally  supposed  that  when  the  head  executed  its  movement  of  rotation 
within  the  pelvis,  the  trunk  did  not  participate  therein,  and  that  the  operation 
could  only  take  place  through  the  aid  of  a  ccrtuin  degree  of  torsion  iu  the  neck; 
and,  further,  that  tbe  head  becoming'  c<mi|ilelcly  dirieiigaged,  and  only  retained 
by  the  resistance  of  the  hotl  parix,  the  neck  then  unlwi^tted,  and  the  bead  wa^ 
TctliiiTil  to  its  natural  relations  with  the  trunk. 

M.  (ierily  was  the  first  to  domonstralo  the  faultiness  of  this  explanittii'ii ;  lor. 
in  fact,  the  trunk  does  participate  in  tbe  head's  rotation,  iu  suuh  a  way  that 
the  Hhiiulders.  which,  in  the  liegiuniug  of  labor,  corrosjxmJed  to  the  oLliijUe  dia- 
meter, are  nearly  trunsvense  after  this  movemeut  (the  right  shoulder,  ueverthe- 
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less,  remaiDing  always  a  little  more  in  front  than  the  left).  The  shoulders  then 
reach  the  inferior  strait  in  a  transverse  position,  presenting,  therefore,  their  great, 
or  bis-acromial  diameter,  to  the  smallest  one  of  this  strait;  but  here  they  en- 
counter some  resistance,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  rotation  is  effected  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  head ;  the  right  shoulder,  passing  from  the 
right  side  towards  the  left,  approaches  the  apex  of  the  pubic  arch,  while  the  left 
one  gets  into  the  perineal  concavity,  and  the  head,  being  free  externally,  neces- 
sarily follows  the  movement  communicated  to  the  shoulders. 

The  rotation  of  the  head  is  not  therefore  an  isolated  movement  peculiar  to 
itself,  as  Baudelocque  supposed,  but  one  secondary  to  the  rotation  of  the 
shoulders. 

I  must  remark,  however,  that,  in  some  cases,  the  head  has  appeared  to  me  to 
execute  a  double  movement;  for,  immediately  afler  its  expulsion,  it  turns  very 
slightly;  the  occiput  passing  a  little  to  the  left,  the  forehead  towards  the  right; 
after  remaining  some  seconds  in  this  position,  it  then  undergoes  the  secondary 
movement  just  described,  which  is  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  shoulders.  The 
first  of  these  movements  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  result  from  the  untwisting 
of  the  neck,  and  is  the  true  movement  of  restitution  of  Baudelocque. 

The  shoulders  present  at  the  inferior  strait  soon  after  the  head,  and,  as  we 
have  just  stated,  nearly  always  in  a  transverse  position.  The  right  one  gets 
under  the  right  ischio-pubic  ramus,  while  the  left  one  lies  in  front  of  the  left 
sacro-sciatic  ligament.  The  bis-acromial  diameter  is  rarely  found  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  autero-posterior  diameter  of  the  inferior  strait.  The  anterior  or  sub- 
pubic shoulder  is  the  first  to  appear  in  the  vulvar  fissure;  although,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  posterior  one,  after  having  traversed  the  perineal  curve,  is  first  disen- 
gaged at  the  anterior  commissure  of  the  perineum,  and  the  right  one  is  subse- 
quently delivered.* 

During  the  disengagement  of  the  shoulders,  the  foetus  becomes  flexed  on  its 
right  lateral  region  so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  curvature  in  tha  pelvic 
canal;  and  very  soon  after  the  remainder  of  the  trunk  is  expelled,  sometimes 
describing  a  very  prolonged  spiral  course  in  its  passage. 

2.  Mechanism  of  Natural  Labor  in  tke  right  Posterior  Occipito-ilinLC  Posi- 
tion,    (The  fourth  of  Baudelocque,  and  the  third  of  M.  Capuron.) 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  mechanism  of  labor  in  this  position  scarcely 
differs  from  that  just  described,  and  therefore  we  only  need  allude  here  to  the 

'  Contrarj  to  the  generally- received  opinion,  M.  P.  Dubois  supposes  that  the  anterior 
shoulder  is  the  first  delivered.  That  is  certainly  true  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  but  we 
have  most  usually  observed  the  opposite  fact ;  besides,  there  is  a  theoretical  view  which 
militates  in  favor  of  our  opinion,  that  is,  the  left  shoulder,  being  placed  in  contact  with  the 
posterior  plane  of  the  excavation,  is  situated,  much  more  than  the  anterior  one,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  uterine  axis,  or  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait,  and  therefore  being  subjected  to 
a  more  energetic  uterine  impulse,  consequently  must  be  delivered  first;  further,  it  was  ne- 
cessary this  should  be  so,  as  the  posterior  shoulder  has  much  the  longer  course  to  traverse. 
Again,  if  I  might  refer  to  my  own  observations,  I  would  say  that  in  women  who  have  be- 
fore borne  children,  more  especially  in  those  who  have  suffered  from  rupture  of  the  peri- 
neum in  former  labors,  the  posterior  shoulder  is  the  first  delivered  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
in  primiparce,  the  sub-pubic  one  has  the  precedence,  the  other  being  retained  by  the  re- 
sistance from  the  soft  parts. 


e  derived  from  the  uteriae  contmctians.     The  head,  being  forcibly  pressed 
has  a  tiODdeney  to  clear  the  uterine  orifice,  and  to  en^ngc  in  the  excavation. 
But    it    then    encounlcra    resistonccB,    either 
'**'     ■  from  the  oh  uteri,  which  ia  not  yet  sufficiently 

diluted,  or  from  the  Huperinr  strait,  or  the 
walla  of  llic excavation;  and  being  thus  placed 
between  a  power  and  a  resintiincc,  the  head 
must  naturally  become  atiil  more  flexed  on 
the  cheat;  in  fact,  the  force  of  expulnioD 
transmitted  by  the  vertebral  column,  falling 
upon  the  occipital  foramen,  that  is,  on  a  point 
much  nearer  to  the  occiput  than  the  chin, 
niust  nece^'sarily  (the  resistance  being  equal 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  occipito-mental  diameter)  act  more  powerfully  on 
the  occiput  than  on  the  chin;  in  other  words,  must  press  down  the  occiput  into 
the  excavation.  But,  by  depressing  this  part,  the  chin  is  forced  to  ascend,  thna 
producing  the  flexion  of  the  head.' 

The  bead  beia^  in  this  way  forcibly  flexed,  its  relations  are  changed  :  that  is, 
the  oecipito-brejimatie  diameter  has  taken  the  place  of  the  occi  pi  to-frontal,  and 
has  become  parallel  to  the  left  obliqne  of  the  strait;  but  the  bi-parietal  remains 
unaltered  ;  the  occipito-bregmnlic  circumference  is  now^on  a  level  with  the  peri- 
phery of  the  strait,  and  the  axis  of  the  pekis,  which  before  corresponded  with 
the  irachclo-bregmatic  diameter,  now  traverses  the  bead  very  nearly  in  tbc  direo- 
tion  of  the  occipito-mentnl  diameter. 

This  movement  of  flexion,  therefore,  evidently  places  the  child's  head  Jn  the 
most  favorable  position  for  its  passage,  by  constraining  it  to  offer  itA  Buiallest 
diameters  to  those  of  the  pelvis. 


'  la  order  to  prove  that  tlie  movement  of  flexion  results  from  the  position  of  the  occipital 
foramen,  rciativel;  to  the  cliin  and  oceipat,  which  represent  tlic  two  eitremiiies  of  the  IcTer 
whereon  the  spine  is  articulated,  let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  thiit  the  vertebrni  column 
is  nttnelied  [o  tbe  occiput  alone,  wlien  il  is  evident  tbnt  the  latter  only  will  descend;  on  the 
other  hnnd,  let  it  be  made  to  the  chin,  whicl 
be  done  at  the  centre  of  the  inlervHl  between 
be  produced,  the  same  as  results  from  ecjiinl  t 
balance  having  equal  arms.  Bat  where  the 
than  the  other,  tbe  descent  will  occur  at  thi 
above-cited  balance,  if,  without  altering  aajthiagelsc,  i 
their  length. 

To  conclude,  lest  tbe  foregoing  should  not  fntisfaci 
pose  the  following  ratiooale ;  the  head,  urged  on  bj  t1 
to  il  hj  the  spine,  meets  with  reaislnnce  from  the  os 

lated.  Let  ua  change,  for  an  inslunt,  the  order  of  forces,  mnkinf^the  vertebrni  nrticu 
a  fulcrum,  and  the  opposition  on  the  pnrl  of  the  neck  the  power  ;  now,  ibis  power  is  evi 
equtil  in  all  poiats  of  tbe  iieriphery  of  the  neck ;  but  In  us  oli^ervc  that,  as  the  in 
betiiccn  the  cbin  nnd  the  octipiliil  foramen  is  grenler  Ibiin  Hint  hclwlst  tbe  latter  ai 
occijiiit,  the  resistance  a^fainst  the  chin  operates  on  a  lonj-er  lever  [ban  that  niriiii 
oecipul,  and  consequcnlly  the  first  must  he  tbe  more  powerful  of  the  two,  >ind  there 
forces  the  chin  to  nscvnd.  But  raisinic  the  latter  has  tbe  same  etlei^t  as  depressis 
occiput :  that  is,  GliU  producing  a  flei^ion  of  the  bead. 
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B.  Sfoge  of  Descent. — The  head,  pressed  on  by  the  contractions,  enters  the 
excavation  and  reaches  the  floor  of  the  pelvis.  In  making  this  descent,  the  occi- 
put presses  in  front  against  the  internal  and  anterior  face  of  the  body  of  the 
ischium,  the  obturator  internus  muscle,  and  the  external  obturator  vessels  and 
nerves,  which  pass  out  through  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  foramen  ;  while 
the  forehead  or  bregma  presses  behind  on  the  internal  border  of  the  psoas  and 
pyramidal  muscles,  the  sciatic  plexus  of  nerves,  together  with  the  gluteal  and 
the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerves.  The  left  side  of  the  head  likewise  comes 
into  mediate  relation  with  the  same  parts,  and  also  glides  over  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  rectum.  But  the  descent  of  the  head  is  not  completed  until  the 
occipito-bregmatic  circumference  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  inferior 
strait :  that  is,  when  the  two  parietal  protuberances  have  attained  this  level. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that,  to  reach  this  point,  the  left  parietal  boss  (which  is  found 
behind)  must  traverse  the  whole  anterior  face  of  the  sacrum,  whilst  the  anterior 
one  has  only  to  clear  a  much  shorter  space ;  the  first  must  therefore  describe  the 
arc  of  a  much  larger  circle  than  the  second.  Perhaps  a  more  exact  idea  of  the 
actual  movement  of  the  head  will  be  formed  by  imagining  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  bi-parietal  diameter  to  remain  nearly  stationary  in  front  and  to  the  right, 
while  its  posterior  extremity  descends  rapidly  and  traverses  the  whole  posterior 
plane  of  the  excavation. 

C.  Stage  of  Rotation. — The  head,  being  arrested  by  the  floor  of  the  pelvis, 
executes  a  movement  of  rotation,  during  which  the  occiput  passes  from  left  to 
right  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  or  rather  behind  the  left  ischio-pubic  ramus, 
and  the  bregma  rotates  into  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum,  though  remaining  a 
little  towards  the  right. 

The  posterior  superior  part  of  the  right  parietal  bone  then  appears  plainly 
under  the  pubic  arch;  the  posterior  foutanelle  is  behind  the  ischio-pubic  ramus; 
and  the  sagittal  suture  crosses  the  coccy-pubal  diameter  very  obliquely.  Being 
forced  on  by  the  energetic  contractions  of  the  womb,  the  vertex  then  depresses 
the^oft  parts  of  the  perineum,  and  by  gradually  distending  them,  succeeds  in 
converting  the  pelvic  floor  into  a  part  of  a  canal  which  prolongs  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pelvis  downwards  and  backwards.  It  is  during  this  time  that  the 
rotation  is  accomplished :  that  is,  the  sagittal  suture  becomes  parallel  with  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  inferior  strait.  The  occiput  engages  in  the  arch 
of  the  pubis,  and  projects  beyond  the  lowerpartof  the  symphysis,  until  the  back 
part  of  the  neck  comes  into  contact  with  it,  when  the  anterior  progression  of  the 
•  occiput  is  arrested. 

D.  Stage  of  Extension. — Just  at  the  moment  when  the  occiput  engages  in  this 
manner  in  the  pubic  arch,  the  shoulders  and  upper  part  of  the  body  enter  the 
excavation,  and  in  engaging  there,  the  foetal  trunk,  which  is  flexible,  accommo- 
dates itself  to  the  direction  of  the  canal,  and  consequently,  bends  over  a  little 
on  its  posterior  plane ;  this  movement  causes  the  chin  to  depart  from  the  chest, 
and  then  the  extension  of  the  head  begins. 

But,  in  order  to  understand  how  this  last  is  completed,  we  must  remember 
that  the  force  of  the  uterine  contraction,  transmitted  always  by  the  spine,  falls 
upon  some  part  of  the  occipito-mental  diameter,  and  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  labor,  this  power  operated  both  on  the  occiput  and  the  chin,  though  up  to 
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the  prcaeut  momciit  the  occiput  had  felt  ita  influence  the  luuat :  let,  because, 
from  the  forced  flcxioD  of  the  head,  it  was  more  iu  the  Ime  of  jtit  directiou ;  and, 
2d,  from  the  fuct  of  its  fulling  on  the  occipital  forumeu,  the  impalso  was  much 
nearer  to  the  occiput  than  the  chin;  but  the  occiput  huvingoucc  enga<;ed  under 
the  pubic  urch,  and  the  back  of  the  neck  being  B])plied  to  the  sjmphyais  pubis, 
which,  hj  its  resistance,  deatroys  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  uterine  force  that  acted  on  the  occi- 
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turned  up  in  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis. 

During  this  movement  of  extunsion,  the  fol- 
lowing points  successively  appear  at  the  ante- 
rior coujniissure  of  the  perineam,  viz.,  the  hi- 
parietal  suture,  tlic  bregma  (or  fontuuelle),  the 
coronal  suture,  the  nose,  moutb,  and,  last  of  all, 
the  chin.  During  thin  process,  the  head  exactly 
represents  a  lever  of  the  third  kind,  whose  ful- 
crum is  at  the  Hub-oceipital  point,  lying  behind 
and  under  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  power  at 
the  occipital  foromcD,  and  the  resistance  at  tbe  chin,  which  is  to  be  depressed, 
an  opposition  necessarily  augmented  by  the  resistance  of  tbc  perineum.  Further, 
the  sub-occipito-breguiatic,  the  sub-occi  pi  to-frontal,  and  the  sub-occipito-iueotal 
diametcrB  succexsively  puss  the  antero-pusterior  diameter  of  the  inferior  strait. 
As  so<ju  as  the  oecipito-breg malic  eircumfcrencu  in  beyond  the  vulva,  ibe  anterior 
border  of  the  [leriucum,  yielding  to  its  natural  elasticity,  retracts  Htroii^ly,  slips 
over  the  face,  and  embraces  the  neck;  and  just  at  that  moment,  the  head,  which 
was  before  forcibly  turned  up  in  front  of  the  mous  veneris,  (iills  back  from  its 
own  specific  weight,  towards  the  anus. 

E.  Slaje  of  Exterior  HuUtlion.  {Heistitution.) — I'lie  bead  rcmuina  for  a  few 
seconds  in  this  position,  and  then  it  is  seen  to  dciicribu  a  fifth  and  lust  move- 
ment, numely.  the  occiput  inclines  towards  the  internal  surface  of  the  left  thigh, 
and  the  face  turns  towards  the  right  thigh.  This  procei«  is  usually  denominated 
tbe  reslitntion,  I'or  tbe  following  reason :  JJei'ore  the  reseurthea  of  M.  (Jerdy,  it  ■ 
wus  generally  supposed  that  when  the  bead  executed  its  movement  of  rotation 
within  tbc  pelvis,  the  trunk  did  not  purtici[)atc  therein,  ami  that  the  O)ierution 
could  only  tuke  place  through  the  aid  of  a  ccrtiiiu  dc^^rce  of  torsion  in  tbe  ucck; 
and,  further,  that  the  head  becoming  comjiletely  disi-ngagcd,  and  only  retained 
by  the  resislaiice  of  the  soft  part«,  the  neck  then  uutwi.sied,  and  the  head  wan 
rKtliirtil  to  its  natural  rclulions  with  the  trunk. 

M.  (lerdy  wax  the  firat  to  denionxinitc  the  fuultiiicss  of  this  exijlaiialion;  for. 
in  fact,  tbe  trunk  doea  p'irticipate  in  tbe  head's  rotation,  in  fucli  u  way  that 
the  shcmltlers.  which,  iu  the  beginning  of  labor,  corrcspimdcd  to  the  uliHijue  dia- 
meter, are  nearly  transvenMi  after  this  movement  (the  right  shoulder,  ucverihc' 
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less,  remaining  always  a  little  more  in  front  than  the  left).  The  shoulders  then 
reach  the  inferior  strait  in  a  transverse  position,  presenting,  therefore,  their  great, 
or  his-acromial  diameter,  to  the  smallest  one  of  this  strait;  hut  here  they  en- 
counter some  resistance,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  rotation  is  effected  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  head ;  the  right  shoulder,  passing  from  the 
right  side  towards  the  left,  approaches  the  apex  of  the  pubic  arch,  while  the  left 
one  gets  into  the  perineal  concavity,  and  the  head,  being  free  externally,  neces- 
sarily follows  the  movement  communicated  to  the  shoulders. 

The  rotation  of  the  head  is  not  therefore  an  isolated  movement  peculiar  to 
itself,  as  Baudelocque  supposed,  but  one  secondary  to  the  rotation  of  the 
shoulders. 

I  must  remark,  however,  that,  in  some  cases,  the  head  has  appeared  to  me  to 
execute  a  double  movement;  for,  immediately  afler  its  expulsion,  it  turns  very 
slightly;  the  occiput  passing  a  little  to  the  left,  the  forehead  towards  the  right; 
after  remaining  some  seconds  in  this  position,  it  then  undergoes  the  secondary 
movement  just  described,  which  is  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  shoulders.  The 
first  of  these  movements  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  result  from  the  untwisting 
of  the  neck,  and  is  the  true  movement  of  restitution  of  Baudelocque. 

The  shoulders  present  at  the  inferior  strait  soon  after  the  head,  and,  as  we 
have  just  stated,  nearly  always  in  a  transverse  position.  The  right  one  gets 
under  the  right  ischiopubic  ramus,  while  the  left  one  lies  in  front  of  the  left 
sacro-sciutic  ligament.  The  bis-acromial  diameter  is  rarely  found  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  autero-posterior  diameter  of  the  inferior  strait.  The  anterior  or  sub- 
pubic shoulder  is  the  first  to  appear  in  the  vulvar  fissure;  although,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  posterior  one,  after  having  traversed  the  perineal  curve,  is  first  disen- 
gaged at  the  anterior  commissure  of  the  perineum,  and  the  right  one  is  subse- 
quently delivered.* 

During  the  disengagement  of  the  shoulders,  the  foetus  becomes  flexed  on  its 
right  lateral  region  so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  curvature  in  the  pelvic 
canal ;  and  very  soon  after  the  remainder  of  the  trunk  is  expelled,  sometimes 
describing  a  very  prolonged  spiral  course  in  its  passage. 

2.  Mechanism  of  Natural  Labor  in  tke  right  Posterior  Occipito-ilinLC  Posi- 
tion,    (The  fourth  of  Baudelocque,  and  the  third  of  31.  Capuron.) 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  mechanism  of  labor  in  this  position  scarcely 
differs  from  that  just  described,  and  therefore  we  only  need  allude  here  to  the 

*  Contrary  to  the  generally- received  opinion,  M.  P.  Dubois  supposes  that  the  anterior 
shoulder  is  the  first  delivered.  That  is  certainly  true  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  but  we 
have  most  usually  observed  the  opposite  fact ;  besides,  there  is  a  theoretical  view  which 
militates  in  favor  of  our  opinion,  that  is,  the  left  shoulder,  being  placed  in  contact  with  the 
posterior  plane  of  the  excavation,  is  situated,  much  more  than  the  anterior  one,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  uterine  axis,  or  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait,  and  therefore  being  subjected  to 
a  more  energetic  uterine  impulse,  consequently  must  be  delivered  first;  further,  it  was  ne- 
cessary this  should  be  so,  as  the  posterior  shoulder  has  much  the  longer  course  to  traverse. 
Again,  if  I  might  refer  to  my  own  observations,  I  would  say  that  in  women  who  have  be- 
fore borne  children,  more  especially  in  those  who  have  suffered  from  rupture  of  the  peri- 
neum in  former  labors,  the  posterior  shoulder  is  the  first  delivered  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
in  primipane,  the  sub-pubic  one  has  the  precedence,  the  other  being  retamed  by  the  re- 
sistance from  the  soft  parts. 
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principal  peculiar  phoDomcna  of  the  travail,  without  repeating  all  the  precediog 
details. 

It,  likewiM),  ia  composed  of  five  periods,  or  sta^s;  before  the  membranefl  are 
rnptured,  the  diameters  of  the  head  correspond  nitli  the  fame  dianieterfi  of  the 
pelvis,  as  in  the  foregoiag  case,  and  the  only  difference  to  be  remarked  is,  that 
the  occiput  corTCBponds  to  the  riprht  sacro-iiiac  pymphjBis,  and  the  forehead  to  the 
left  ilio-pectineal  eminence.  The  child's  posterior  plane  looks  backwards  and 
towards  the  mother's  right,  while  its  anterior  plane  is  in  front  and  to  her  left — 
its  left  side  is  placed  in  froDt  and  on  the  right,  ite  right  side  behind  and  to  the 
moth  or' s  left. 

A.  Ptriud  of  Flfxion. — The  head  ia  flexed  by  the  same  forces  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  and  this  flexion  determines  eioiilar  changes  in  the  relationa  of  ita 
diametera  with  those  of  the  pelvis. 

B.  Perwd  of  Detcent. — This  stage  presents  nothing  worthy  of  particular 
notice. 

c.  Period  of  Rotation. — The  head  having  reached  the  floor  of  the  pelvis, 
undergoes  a  movement  of  rolution,  in  cnnsetiuence  of  which  the  occiput  traverses 
the  whole  right  laferal  moiety  from  behind  fiirwardti,  in  such  a  way  that  it  pafMi 
succc^ively  towards  the  right  extremity  of  the  tcansTcree  diameter,  behind  the 
cotyloid  cavity  and  under  the  right  iHchio-pubic  ramus,  while  the  forehead,  or 
bregma,  revolving  in  an  inverse  direction,  goes  from  before  backwards  towards 
the  hollow  of  the  aacnim ;  and  thus,  the  position  which  was  originally  occipito- 
poeterior,  becomes  converted  into  an  occipito-pubic,  or  anterior  one.  and  the  lubor 
then  terminates  just  as  it  does  in  those  cases  where  the  occiput  was  primitively 
in  front. 

In  Borne  inHtancea,  which  are  rare,  however,  this  conversion  does  not  take 
place,  and  the  occiput  remains  behind  until  the  termination  of  the  labor.  The 
delivery  is  then  concluded  in  the  following  manner:  the  head  is  strongly  flexed 
on  the  chest,  and  retains  its  oblique  position ;  the  forehead,  correspiinding  to  the 
body  of  the  lelt  pubis,  first  reaches  the  inferior  strait,  und  the  left  coronal  boss 
then  engages  under  the  pubio  BTch.  where  we  can  aonictimea  dislingni:<h  the 
superciliary  ridge  just  below  the  symphysis ;  and  I  even  Haw  the  uppicr  eyelid  in 
one  case.  But  though  the  forehead  first  apjwarg 
at  the  exterior,  the  occiput,  urged  on  by  thc:<pine, 
which  transmits  the  force  of  the  uterine  contrac- 
tion, traverses  the  whole  curvature  of  the  j>crineum 
(which  ia  greatly  distended  in  such  instaucei>),  and 
becomes  disengaged  the  first  at  the  ant«rior  com- 
missure. While  the  occiput  is  thus  passing  over 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacruuk  and  periueuin. 
the  coronal  boss  and  eyebrow,  that  originally  ap- 
peared at  the  vulva,  reascend  and  licconie  con- 
cealed behind  the  symphysis. 

The  occiput  is  warcejy  clear,  when  tlie  peri- 
neum by  glidiug  over  the  inclined  plane  f<irnii-d 
by  the  nupe  of  the  neck,  retracts  strongly,  and  thus 
facilitates  the  subsequent  delivery  of  the  anterior 
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portions  of  the  bead ;  therefore,  the  head  may  be  observed  to  undergo  the  process 
of  extension  around  the  nape  as  a  centre,  and  to  appear  below  the  symphysis  in 
the  following  order :  namely,  the  anterior  fontanelle,  the  coronal  suture,  the  fore- 
head, nose,  mouth,  and  chin. 

Lastly,  the  head,  placed  in  the  right  posterior  occipito-iliac  position,  may, 
when  once  down  in  the  excavation,  depart  from  the  chest,  and  the  vertex  pre- 
sentation be  thus  spontaneously  converted  into  one  of  the  face,  at  the  inferior 
strait;  we  witnessed  a  case  of  this  kind  at  the  Clinique  in  1838. 

This  transmutation  takes  place,  says  M.  Guillemot,  in  the  following  manner : 
the  occiput  being  arrested  by  some  point  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  excavation, 
instead  of  advancing  along  the  perineum  towards  the  inferior  strait,  ascends  in 
the  curvature  of  the  sacrum  by  executing  the  movement  of  rotation  backwards, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  thrown  back  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  chest. 
While  this  is  going  on,  the  forehead  and  face  descend  behind  the  pubis  and  pass 
downwards  and  backwards,  until  the  chin  engages  under  the  arch,  and  then  the 
head,  which  is  completely  turned  back,  traverses  the  perineal  strait,  as  in  a  face 
presentation. 

The  disposition  which  the  inclined  plane  of  the  cervix  uteri  impresses  on  the 
vertex  in  this  position,  continues  M.  Guillemot,  is  2l  frequent  cause  of  a  similar 
transmutation  above  the  abdominal  strait.  The  slight  backward  inclination  of 
the  head,  which  always  exists  in  these  positions,  may  correct  itself  when  the 
uterine  contractions,  by  acting  on  the  foetus,  keep  the  chin  applied  to  the  neck; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reversion  may  be  carried  still  further,  or  be  entirely 
completed,  if  any  obstacle  impedes  the  descent  of  the  occiput  into  the  excavation ; 
finally,  in  cases  of  uterine  obliquity,  where  the  inclination  of  the  vertex  is  greater, 
the  backward  tendency,  instead  of  disappearing,  would  be  increased,  and  the 
occiput  would  then  ascend  and  the  forehead  descend. 

Like  the  author  quoted,  I  admit  the  fact,  though  I  think  it  rare ;  but  I  cannot 
acknowledge,  like  him,  the  truth  of  the  following  proposition,  i.  c,  that  if  the 
conditions  of  transmutation  which  then  exist  may  be  appreciated  by  a  comparison 
of  the  face  labors  with  those  of  the  occipito-posterior  positions,  we  should  not 
depart  far  from  the  truth  {I  believe  it  would  he  a  wide  departure^  by  announcing 
that,  in  every  three  occipito-posterior  positions,  one  of  them  would  give  rise  to  a 
face  presentation. 

Lastly,  whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  the  delivery  of  the  head  in  the  right 
posterior  occipito-iliac  position,  the  occiput  always  inclines  towards  the  internal 
surface  of  the  right  thigh,  and  the  face  is  directed  to  the  left  one ;  this  external 
movement  {restitution)  results  from  the  internal  rotation  of  the  shoulders,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  left  shoulder,  which  was  originally  the  anterior,  gets  under 
the  arch  of  the  pubis,  and  the  right  one  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  then 
the  shoulders  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  trunk  are  expelled  in  the  manner 
already  stated. 

The  great  care  we  have  taken  in  describing  the  natural  labor  in  these  two 
varieties  of  the  two  fundamental  positions,  will  absolve  us  from  repeating  it  anew 
in  the  other  varieties. 

In  fact,  the  left  transverse  occipi to  iliac  position  does  not  differ  from  the  ante- 
rior  one ;  unless,  perhaps,  the  movement  of  rotation,  which  brings  the  occiput  in 
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front,  is  somewhat  more  extended ;  and  what  we  have  stated  concerning  the  two 
modes  of  termination  in  the  right  posterior  occipito-iliac  position  applies  equally 
well  to  the  left  posterior  one ;  but  we  must  add  that  the  movements  of  rotation 
will  then  take  place  from  left  to  right,  since  the  occiput  is  primitively  turned 
towards  the  left  side. 

Lastly,  in  the  other  two  varieties,  the  right  anterior  and  the  right  transvene 
occipito-iliac  ones,  the  mechanism  is  still  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  varie- 
ties of  the  left  occipito-latcral  position. 

Remarks. — From  the  foregoing,  the  reader  will  see  that,  in  order  to  study  the 
mechanism  of  labor  in  the  vertex  positions,  we  have  been  obliged  to  consider 
each  of  the  periods,  or  stages,  composing  it  separately.  Thus,  we  first  examined 
the  movement  of  flexion,  then  of  descent,  next  the  internal  rotation,  the  exten- 
sion, and  the  external  rotation ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  different 
movements  occur  successively,  one  after  the  other,  in  the  order  just  described. 
1.  The  forced  flexion  spoken  of  as  happening  before  the  descent,  frequently  only 
takes  place  simultaneously  with  the  latter.  Often,  indeed,  the  head  is  not  flexed 
until  the  descent  is  completed,  and  it  encounters  the  resistance  from  the  floor  of 
the  pelvis ;  and  then  only,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  the  flexion  carried  to  its 
highest  degree.  We  can  imagine  that  this  would  nearly  always  be  the  case, 
since  the  head  is  engaged  in  the  excavation  in  most  women  long  before  the  com- 
mencement of  labor ;  and  even  in  those  cases  where  it  is  still  above  the  superior 
strait  at  the  time  of  the  membranes  being  ruptured,  the  presenting  diameters 
will  allow  it  to  traverse  the  upper  part  of  the  excavation  without  meeting  any 
marked  resistance. 

The  movement  of  flexion  likewise  presents  some  irregularities  :  for  instance,  it 
is  not  at  all  unusual,  more  especially  in  the  occipito-posterior  positions,  for  the 
chin,  instead  of  approaching  the  chest,  to  depart  from  it;  and,  consequently, 
for  the  head  to  become  extended,  and  the  anterior  fontanello  gradually  to  get 
towards  the  centre  of  the  excavation.  However,  this  anomaly  is  usually  tempo- 
rary, for  the  head  is  flexed  anew  when  it  reaches  the  pelvic  floor. 

In  some  rare  cases,  tbe  opposite  of  the  preceding,  the  posterior  fontauelle  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  excavation,  either  because  the  flexion  has  gone  beyond  its 
usual  limits,  or  else,  because  the  trunk  is  inclined  backwards;  but  here,  also,  the 
resistance  from  the  perineum  gradually  brings  back  the  head  to  its  regular  situa- 
tion. (P.  Dubois.) 

2.  The  rotation  sometimes  commences  prior  to  the  ai-rival  of  the  head  at  the 
inferior  strait,  and  before  the  descent  is  completed.  So  that,  in  such  cases,  the 
three  first  stages  of  the  labor  occur  at  the  same  time )  thus  the  head  is  flexed, 
descends,  and  rotates  all  at  once. 

Some  curious  varieties  of  rotation  are  occasionally  met  with,  which  should  be 
known  to  the  student.  For  instance,  it  may  be  incomplete,  the  head  still  retain- 
ing a  great  obliquity  pending  the  whole  duration  of  its  disengngomeut ;  or  it  may 
not  take  place  at  all,  which  happens,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  certain  occipito- 
posterior  positions,  or  it  may  also  occur  in  the  transverse  ones.  In  this  latter 
variety,  which  is  the  rarest  of  all,  the  occiput  and  the  forehead  discugaire  along- 
side of  the  internal  surface  of  the  ischiatic  tubero.»*ities  j  the  occiput  est-apes  first, 
and  then  the  forehead  by  a  movement  of  extension  analogous  to  the  ordinary 
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mechanism.  Madame  Lachapelle  reports  having  observed  three  cases  of  this 
kind.  In  some  exceptional  instances,  the  rotation  exceeds  the  ordinary  limits : 
thus,  for  example,  if  the  occiput  is  placed  in  relation  with  the  right  sacro-iliac 
symphysis  at  the  begining  of  the  labor,  it  may  successively  correspond  with  the 
right  extremity  of  the  transverse  diameter,  the  posterior  face  of  the  right  aceta- 
bulum, the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  left  cotyloid  cavity ;  and  then,  after  a 
moment  of  repose,  it  retrogrades  and  places  itself  once  more  behind  the  sym- 
physis. M.  P.  Dubois  originally  pointed  out  this  fact,  and  I  have  twice  since 
had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  its  truth. 

Again,  the  rotation,  by  whjch  the  occiput  is  brought  in  front,  sometimes  only 
takes  place  just  as  the  head  is  overcoming  the  final  resistances  from  the  soU 
parts ;  on  one  occasion,  I  observed  and  pointed  out  this  fact,  in  a  primiparous 
woman,  to  all  the  students  then  present  at  the  Clinique ;  the  child's  head  was  in 
the  right  posterior  occipito^iliac  position,  and  it  had  descended  to  the  pelvic  floor 
and  had  cleared  the  inferior  strait  without  rotation  taking  place;  the  perineum 
was  forcibly  distended,  the  vulva  widely  dilated,  the  parietal  protuberances  were 
engaged,  and  the  occiput  bad  but  a  few  Hues  to  pass  over  in  order  to  escape  at 
the  anterior  perineal  commissure;  when,  under  the  influence  of  a  new  pain,  the 
head  rotated  briskly,  the  occiput  gained  the  front,  the  forehead  simultaneously 
rolling  into  the  perineal  concavity,  and  the  labor  terminated  almost  immediately. 
The  rotation  within  the  excavation  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious  move- 
ments executed  by  the  foetal  head  during  the  whole  process  of  a  natural  labor ; 
indeed,  from  what  we  have  hitherto  stated,  it  must  be  evident  that,  whatever  be 
the  primitive  relations  of  the  occiput  with  the  various  points  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  superior  strait,  it  finally  succeeds  in  getting  under  the  symphysis 
pubis.^     Now,  the  physical  cause  of  this  movement  is  nowhere  given  in  the 
writings  that  have  been  published  on  the  subject  prior  to  M.  P.  Dubois,  who  has 
paid  particular  attention  to  this  point,  and  who,  after  refuting  the  influence  of 
the  inclined  planes,  advanced  by  the  older  accoucheurs,  as  the  cause  of  the  move- 
ment, adds,  "  This  cause  evidently  resides  in  the  combination  of  a  great  number 
of  elements,  viz.,  on  one  hand,  the  size,  form,  and  mobility  of  the  parts  which 
are  expelled,  and,  on  the  other,  the  capacity,  the  shape,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
canal  traversed  by  them;  and  such  is  the  influence  of  this  association,  that  the 
foetal  parts  place  themselves  in  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  delivery;  thus, 
if  an  active  resistance  Ls  made  to  them  at  one  point,  they  withdraw  from  that, 
and  seek  another  where  there  is  more  space  and  liberty.     The  mobility  of  the 
traversing  parts,  and  the  extreme  lubricity  of  those  which  are  traversed,  ren- 
der all  this  very  simple  and  intelligible.     In  fact,  every  accoucheur  must  have 
remarked  that,  in  those  instances  where  the  sacro-pubic  diameter  is  contracted, 
the  foetal  head,  if  oblique  before  the  labor,  constantly  places  itself  then  in  a  trans- 
verse direction,  that  is,  in  the  one  oflering  the  least  possible  dimension  to  the 

*  M.  Nsegele  has  only  known  the  occiput  to  disengage  posteriorly  seventeen  times  out  of 
twelve  hundred  and  forty-four  occipito-posterior  positions ;  and  even  in  those  cases  it  was 
always  possible  to  appreciate  the  exceptional  circumstances  that  had  favored  this  irregu- 
larity :  such  as,  an  amplitude  of  the  pelvis,  or  numerous  former  labors,  lacerations  of  the 
perineum,  or  the  softness,  flexibility,  reduclibility^  and  want  of  consistence  of  the  head,  or 
an  extreme  smallness  of  the  child,  the  presence  of  twins,  &c.,  &c. 
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shortened  diameter;  and  this  fact  is  nothing  else  than  a  very  simple  effect  of 
those  same  causes,  of  which  the  rotation,  when  extensive,  is  a  very  complicated 
consequence."     (Journal  des  Coiinnissances  MedicO'Chirurr/icafes.) 

M.  P.  Dubois  further  relates  the  following  experiment  in  support  of  his 
explanation  of  the  process  of  rotation  :  "  The  flaccid  and  voluminous  uterus  oft 
woman,  who  died  soon  after  delivery,  was  freely  opened  near  the  os  uteri,  and  her 
foetus  was  placed  in  it  near  the  soft,  gaping  orifice,  in  the  right  posterior  occipito- 
iliac  position  of  the  vertex;  then  several  midwife  students,  by  pushing  the  child 
from  above  downwards,  caused  it  to  enter  the  excavation  without  diflSculty;  but 
it  required  a  much  greater  effort  to  make  the  head  traverse  the  perineum  and 
clear  the  vulva;  and  it  was  not  without  some  surprise  that  we  noticed,  in  three 
different  trials,  that,  as  soon  as  the  head  passed  the  external  genital  parts,  the 
occiput  was  in  front  and  to  the  right,  while  the  face  turned  backwards  and  to  the 
left.  Again,  we  repeated  the  experiment  a  fourth  time;  but  now  the  head  passed 
the  vulva,  with  the  occiput  remaining  posteriorly.  We  then  took  a  stillboro 
child,  delivered  the  preceding  day,  which  was  much  larger  than  the  other,  and 
placed  it  in  the  same  conditions  as  the  first,  and  on  two  successive  trials  the  head 
cleared  the  vulva  after  having  performed  the  rotation;  on  the  third  and  succeed- 
ing essays  it  was  disengaged  without  executing  this  movement:  that  is,  the 
process  of  rotation  continued  until  the  perineum  and  vulva  had  lost  the  power 
of  resisU^ice  that  produced  it,  or  which^  at  least,  had  determined  it«  accomplish- 
ment/'    (^Loc.  cit.) 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  explanations  and  experiments  of  M.  P.  Dubois  will 
render  the  cause  of  rotation  vert/  simple  and  intelligible  to  every  reader;  but,  as 
to  myself,  I  am  constrained  to  admit  that  they  describe  and  confirm  the  fact,  but 
that  they  do  not  explain  it.  True,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  rota- 
tion is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  form  and  direction  of  the  canal,  and  in  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  footal  head ;  but  let  us  see  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  ascertain 
the  influence  of  those  divers  circumstances  more  precisely. 

The  uterus  is  situated  very  nearly  in  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait,  and  there- 
fore the  sum  of  its  expulsive  forces,  or,  to  speak  more  clearly,  the  sum  of  the 
contractions,  may  be  represented  as  operating  according  to  the  direction  of  its 
axis.  Now,  supposing  the  head  to  be  in  the  right  posterior  occipito-iliac  posi- 
tion, the  occiput,  urged  on  by  the  uterine  contraction  transmitted  by  the  spine, 
will  descend  in  the  line  of  its  axis :  that  is,  from  above  downwards,  and  from 
before  backwards;  and  it  will  continue  on  until  it  is  arrested  by  the  resistance 
from  the  inferior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  pelvis,  or  from  the  soft  parts  constitu- 
ting the  floor  of  the  perineum.  There  it  is  arrested,  provided  the  resistance  be 
considerable,  and  thenceforth  the  occiput  must  necessarily  change  its  direction. 
In  liict,  the  resistance  may  be  represented  by  a  force  operating  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  whereon  the  head  strikes,  and  which  is  applied  to 
the  foetal  cranium  at  its  point  of  contact  with  the  posterior  plane  of  the  excava- 
tion. This  point  of  contact,  in  the  case  before  us,  is  evidently  the  right  lateral 
and  posterior  part  of  the  head,  which  strikes  against  some  point  in  the  hinder 
wall  of  the  excavation;  the  child's  head,  or  rather  the  occipital  extremity  of  it, 
is  from  that  time  subjected  to  two  different  forces,  one  of  which  acts  from  above 
downwards,  before  backwards,  and  slightly  from  left  to  right  (this  is  the  uterine 
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contraction);  and  the  other  from  behind  forwards,  and  a  little  from  below  upwards 
(this  is  the  resistance,  or  force,  represented  by  the  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
impinged  upon  by  the  head).  By  representing  this  force  derived  from  the  re- 
sistance, and  that  from  the  uterus  communicated  through  the  spine  in  the  line 
of  axis  of  the  superior  strait  by  a  parallelogram,  we  obtain  a  diagonal  or  resultant 
from  these  two  forces  that  points  out  the  direction  of  the  movement  that  is  to 
take  place.  Now,  by  constructing  such  a  parallelogram,  we  observe  that  the 
occiput  must  evidently  pass  forwards,  downwards,  and  to  the  right;  since  the 
diagonal  or  resultant  of  the  forces  is  directed  from  behind  forwards,  from  above 
downwards,  and  from  left  to  right. ^ 

The  extent  of  this  downward  progress,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  execution,  are 
always  proportionate  to  the  energy  and  duration  of  the  contraction,  and  to  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  pelvic  floor.  This  also  explains  why  the  rotation,  after 
being  a  long  time  delayed,  is  sometimes  suddenly  and  completely  effected  during 
a  violent  pain ;  as  also  why,  under  other  circumstances,  and  more  particularly  in 
those  instances  where  the  pains  are  feeble  or  short,  this  movement  only  takes 
place  gradually,  and  requires  for  its  entire  completion  a  much  longer  period  and 
more  numerous  contractions." 

Lastly,  this  theory  enables  us  to  explain  those  differences  noticed  in  the  rota- 
tion according  to  the  part  of  the  excavation  where  it  commences ;  thus,  it  has 
been  stated  that  usually  the  process  only  begins  when  the  child's  head  reaches 
the  pelvic  floor ;  indeed,  this  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  since  until  that  period 
the  head,  from  being  strongly  flexed,  and  offering  its  smallest  diameters  to  those 
of  the  strait,  had  encountered  no  resistance  whatever  from  the  osseous  portion 
of  the  pelvic  canal ;  but  we  can  readily  imagine  that  if  the  head  be  voluminous, 
the  pelvis  rather  small,  the  superior  strait  too  much  inclined,  or  the  uterus  too 
oblique,  the  resistances  might  be  felt  much  sooner,  and  the  occiput  hardly  have 
entered  the  excavation,  before  it  would  strike  against  the  posterior  wall  and  be 
compelled  to  follow  the  new  direction  impressed  upon  it  by  the  resultant  (dia- 
gonal) of  the  forces. 

This  explanation  accounts  readily  for  the  absence  of  rotation,  and  the  disen- 
gagement of  the  head  in  the  posterior  position.  What,  according  to  M.  Nasgele, 
are  the  kinds  of  cases  in  which  this  exception  has  been  observed  ?     We  have 

^  In  an  article  published  in  1846,  two  years  after  the  appearance  of  my  first  two  editions. 
Prof.  Simpson  advanced  nearly  tiie  same  theory,  adding  that  no  one  had  before  given  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  movement  of  rotation.  Though  glad  to  find  my  theory 
confirmed  by  that  of  the  learned  Edinburgh  Professor,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  remind  him 
that  my  first  edition  was  published  in  1840. 

'  This  movement  takes  place  gradually,  says  M.  Neeg^le,  in  a  slow  spiral  direction ;  for  if 
the  vaginal  touch  be  resorted  to  during  the  pain,  the  small  fontanelle.  which  was  originally 
directed  to  the  right  and  posteriorly,  will  then  be  found  to  place  itself  altogether  to  the 
right,  towards  the  descending  branch  of  the  ischium ;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  pain 
diminishes,  it  returns  step  by  step  to  the  place  it  occupied  before.  Again,  if  the  finger 
be  kept  in  contact  with  the  head,  the  posterior  fontanelle,  which  in  the  absence  of  a  pain 
is  wholly  to  the  right,  will  be  observed,  during  the  latter,  to  turn  forwards  towards  the 
obturator  foramen,  from  whence  it  again  departs  as  the  pain  goes  off:  and  it  keeps  up 
these  alternate  movements  for  some  time,  until  finally  it  baeov  :e  this 

foramen. 
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already  stated  them  :  thej  are  tbose  in  which  the  large  size  of  the  pelvis,  the 
slight  resistance  of  the  soft  parts,  occasioned  by  previous  labors  or  ruptures  of 
the  perineum,  or  else  the  small  size  of  the  footus,  or  the  reductibility  of  its  head, 
permit  its  passage  through  the  canal  without  encountering  resistance,  and,  con- 
sequently, without  any  alteration  of  the  first  direction  of  the  uterine  force  by  a 
new  one. 

3.  The  trunk  participates,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  in  the  rotation  of  the 
head;  this,  however,  may  not  occur;  at  least  two  cases  reported  by  M.  P.  Dubois 
would  seem  to  prove  as  much. 

4.  The  rotation  of  the  shoulders  after  the  head  is  delivered  may  also  present 
two  opposite  conditions ;  that  is,  it  may  either  take  place  in  a  partial  manner  or 
else  not  at  all,  the  shoulders  then  disengaging  transversely.  This  last  circum- 
stance is  not  very  unusual,  and,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  tends  to  confirm  the  views 
of  M.  Gerdy  on  the  process  of  rotation ;  for  when  it  does  not  occur  the  head 
undergoes  no  rotation.  But  the  latter  should  always  execute  this  movement^ 
however  great  the  immobility  of  the  shoulders,  if  the  process  is  a  consequence, 
as  Baudelocque  supposed,  of  the  untwisting  of  the  neck. 

Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  movement  that  rendered  the  shoulders 
transverse  before  the  delivery  of  the  head  continues  after  the  expulsion  of  this 
latter  in  such  a  way,  that  the  shoulder  which  was  originally  anterior  instead  of 
retrogading  towards  the  pubic  arch  passes  behind,  while  the  other  that  was 
primitively  posterior  gains  the  apex  of  this  arch,  and  the  face  then  turns  towards 
the  internal  surface  of  the  right  thigh  in  the  right  occipito-iliac,  and  to  the  left 
thigh  in  the  left  occipito-iliac  positions. 

§  4.  Inclined,  or  Irregular  Vertex  Presentations. 

Under  the  name  of  inclined,  or  irregular  presentations  of  the  vertex,  we  have 
designated  those  (page  399)  in  which  the  sagittid  suture,  instead  of  being  placed 
very  nearly  in  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait,  looks  either  to  the  fore  or  hinder 
part  of  the  pelvis,  as  well  as  those  in  which  the  ftirehead  or  the  occiput  is  placed  ^ 
at  the  centre  of  the  strait,  in  consequence  of  the  incomplete  or  exaggerated 
flexion  of  the  head.  Baudelocque  and  his  school  have  considered  the.sc  as  so 
many  distinct  presentations,  which  they  have  accordingly  denominated  the  pre- 
sentations of  the  side  of  the  head,  or  ear,  forehead,  and  occiput;  but  we  shall 
follow  the  example  of  Lachapelle,  Najgcle,  Stoltz,  and  P.  Dubois,  by  including 
them  all  in  the  general  term  of  vertex  presentations.  In  fact,  they  scarcely  ever 
impede  the  course  of  the  labor,  and  seldom  modify  its  mechanism. 

For  example,  let  us  take  the  first  position  (the  left  anterior  occipito-iliac),  and 
suppose  it  to  be  inclined  on  its  anterior  (right)  parietal  region ;  then  the  right 
parietal  protuberance  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the  strait,  and  the  sagittal 
suture  looks  towards  the  first  bone  of  the  sacrum.  When  the'  contractions  take 
place,  the  head  will  descend  just  as  in  a  natural  position,  excepting  that,  upon 
its  entrance  into  the  excavation,  or  during  the  first  half  of  the  descent,  it  will 
undergo  a  movement  of  correction,  in  consequence  of  which  the  posterior  parie- 
tiil  protuberance  will  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle  around  the  anterior  one  as  a 
centre,  and  both  w^ill  soon  appear  on  the  same  plane,  and  the  labor  terminate  as 
usual.    Of  course,  this  process  of  correction  would  operate  in  the  opposite  direc- 
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tion  if  the  inulinatioii  were  on  tbe  poaturior  pnrielttl  region  iDstend  of  die 
aiil«riar;  however,  the  ractificalion  is  tben  much  more  diffii-uit,  owing  lo  the 
directioD  of  the  espalflive  force,  which  hue  a  coQtiuuul  tenJcnc;  to  nugmeat  the 
iDcli  nation. 

In  thoee  canes  where  the  flexion  of  the  head  is  iouoniplele,  an  in  the  furehend 
preBentutioue  of  BaodtiloG(|ae,  it  will  become  perfected  during  llic  duHeunt,  aud 
the  same  will  occur  when  it  is  exuggerated  (the  prcwntHtioo  of  tho  occiput  '>f 
Bkudulocijuu);  the  forehead  beouniiuu:  lower  and  lower. 

§  5,   PKonNoais. 

The  vertex  proaentuiions  are  the  niofit  favorable  of  all,  and  thi«  statement  will 
he  more  fully  verified  when  we  etudj  the  prognoais  of  tlie  other  prespntAtions. 

But  the  vertex  poMlioon  are  not  all  ei|UHlly  advantageous ;  and  we  niaj  lay  it 
down  DH  ■  gcncrnl  propoBition  that  those  in  which  the  occiput  is  turned  townrda 
some  poiul  of  tho  anlerior  half  of  the  pelvia,  at  the  bejpnning  of  the  labor,  are 
more  favorable  tbsn  those  in  which  it  looks  posteriorly. 

Id  oecipito-poBlerior  poeitious,  the  bead,  in  the  early  purt  of  the  lal>ur,  gene- 
nWy  rcniains  quil«  high  and  less  flexed  than  when  the  oci'iput  is  in  front,  a 
fkoi  shown  by  thu  difficulty  theu  expurteuced  in  reaching  the  puttterior  fontunelle. 
The  descent,  also,  is  very  slow,  and  barely  oompleto  until  rotation  has  brought 
tbeooeiput  in  front. 

In  the  latter  cave,  aa  hitherto  demonstrntod.  the  labor  may  terminalv  by  two 
varieties  of  met-hnuism  which  are  ultugether  different  from  eaoh  other :  that  is, 
the  ucciput  either  comes  in  front,  so  as  to  gel  behind  the  symphysia  pubis,  or 
else  it  remains  posteriorly  throughout  the  labor. 

Whenever  the  posterior  position  couvcrls  itself  into  an  occi  pi  to-pubic  one,  the 
very  oonsiderahle  extent  of  the  rotation  then  iteniauds  a  rather  more  energetic 
oontraetion  on  tho  part  of  tho  womb  than  where  the  occiput  woa  originnlly  nearer 
Ui  the  anterior  areh  of  the  pelvis,  und  the  lubur  is,  therefore,  soiuenhat  more 
painful,  though  in' general  it  is  not  serious. 

Itut  the  expulsion  becomes  particularly  difficult  when  the  head  mniDtains  its 
primitive  puaitioa,  and  does  not  rotate,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  prove;  though 
fint,  let  us  establish  as  an  axiom,  the  evidence  of  which  no  one  can  doajr,  that 
wAenemrr  a  ttrattjht  and  an  infiexible  trunk  hat  to  pat»  ihrauyh  a  eurved  canal, 
it  KtU  do  no  the.  more  readily  at  (he  tanai  ii  thorlr.r  and  Irtt  (ureed,  or  the  trunk 
iUfl/  ij  tJie  more  dtminulive. 

Now,  iu  the  folded  condition  exhibited  by  tho  child's  body  i 
wntatiuns,  the  trunk,  which  represents  the  great  longitudinal  e 
divided  into  two  portions;  one  of  which,  constituted  by  the  spine  a 
rioT  extremities,  ia  flexible,  and  can  aocoiumoilate  itself  to  the  pelvi 
and,  therefore,  itd  expulsion  should  oSer  no  difficulty;  while  the  other,  corre- 
sponding In  all  the  space  between  the  vertex  and  the  atloido-axoid  articulation, 
forms  a  straight,  inflexible  stem.  Now.  it  is  evident  that  in  the  primitive  ocei- 
pit4>^ni«rioT  positions,  or  in  the  posterior  riue»t,  which  afterwards  beoutue  cuo- 
verted  into  anterior,  that  portion  of  the  straight  inflexible  stem  which  the  long 
Bxia  of  the  ftetus  represents,  is  reduced  to  its  smallest  possible  dimensions, 
ud  it  only  has  to  traverse  ihe  thorlrttand  ha*t  curved  part  of  iht  canal,  I  mean 
27 
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the  symphysis  pubis;  whence  one  extremity  is  clear  at  the  inferior,  while  the 
other  is  scarcely  engaged  at  the  superior  strait.  But  does  the  same  thing  occur 
in  those  occipito-posterior  positions  that  remain  posterior  until  the  end  of  the 
labor? 

We  know  the  occiput,  in  this  latter  case,  is  the  first  to  escape  at  the  anterior 
perineal  commissure,  and  it  therefore  has  to  traverse  all  the  front  surface  of  the 
sacrum  and  of  the  greatly  distended  perineum.  But  as  the  child's  neck  is  not 
long  enough  to  thus  measure  the  whole  posterior  wall  of  the  pelvic  canal,  the 
chest  must  engage  in  the  excavation  soon  after  the  head,  and  the  latter,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  must  be  forcibly  flexed  on  the  breast.  Owing  to  this 
forced  flexion,  the  straight  inflexible  stem  extends  not  only  from  the  vertex  to 
the  atloido-axoid  articulation,  but  even  to  the  first  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  much  lonyer  than  usual;  yet  more,  it  has  to  traverse  the  whole  ante- 
rior face  of  the  sacrum  prolonged  by  the  perineum,  that  is  to  say,  the  longest  and 
the  most  curved  part  of  the  pelvic  walls. 

Whence  it  is  evident  that  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  in  this  case  must  be 
much  more  tedious  and  painful  than  in  the  others;  however,  we  cannot  admit 
that  the  delivery  is  absolutely  impossible.  M.  Capuron,  who  still  professes  this 
latter  belief,  supposes  (the  occiput  remaining  posteriorly)  that  the  labor  can  only 
take  place  when  the  foetal  head  is  unusually  small,  or  the  pelvis  very  large ;  but 
this  opinion  is  opposed  at  the  present  day  by  too  great  a  number  of  facts,  to 
require  us  to  refute  the  theoretical  proofs  upon  which  he  relies. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  for  the  occipito-posterior  positions  being  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  anterior  ones;  a  reason  to  which  sufficient  importance  has  not,  in 
my  estimation,  been  att^iehed :  I  allude  to  the  mode  in  which  the  uterine  contrac- 
tions are  transmitted.  Observe,  in  fact,  when  the  occiput  is  in  front,  that  these 
are  communicated  to  it  by  the  spine,  nearly  in  a  direct  line,  whilst  they  only 
reach  it  when  this  part  is  posterior  at  the  close  of  labor,  by  describing  a  well- 
marked  curve,  owing  to  the  extreme  flexion  of  the  head  on  the  chest. 

Hence,  there  would  be,  as  everyone  knows,  a  great  loss  of  force;  and  observe 
further,  that  such  loss  coincides  preciHcly  with  an  occipito-posterior  position, 
which,  for  the  reasons  before  stated,  occasions,  of  itself,  still  greater  difficulties 
in  the  delivery. 

Now,  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  labor  is  longer  and  more  difficult  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  occiput  remains  posteriorly,  is,  in  eflect,  to  prove  that  it  was 
at  the  same  time  more  dangerous  both  to  the  mother  and  child. 

In  fact,  it  is  in  such  instances,  especially,  that  a  rupture  of  the  perineum  is  to 
be  feared;  it  being  very  difficult  indeed  to  prevent  such  an  accident;  it  is  then, 
also,  those  central  lacerations  of  the  perineum  are  apt  to  take  place,  in  which  the 
posterior  commissure  of  the  vulva  and  the  sphincter  ani  remain  intact,  while  the 
foetus  forces  a  way  for  itself  through  the  distended  perineum. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  effect  of  the  length  of  the  straight  stem  represented  by 
the  fcctus,  and  of  the  length  of  the  curve  represented  by  the  canal,  that  in  order 
for  expulsion  to  be  effected,  it  becomes  necessary  either:  1.  That  the  straight 
stem  should  break,  or  bend,  so  as  to  accommodate  it^self  to  the  curvature  of  the 
canal,  which  is  impossible;  2.  That  the  curved  canal  should  be  straightened  out; 
3.  That  the  walls  of  the  canal  should  be  ruptured ;  4,  or  finally,  that  the  deli- 
very should  become  impossible. 
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Happily,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  soft  parts  which  form  the  continuation 
of  the  posterior  wall,  allow  themselves  to  be  straightened  out;  but  when  they 
resist,  nothing  but  their  rupture  can  allow  of  a  spontaneous  delivery,  their  con- 
siderable thickness  affording  the  only  explanation  of  the  rarity  of  this  accident.^ 

The  head,  by  remaining  a  long  time  in  the  excavation,  compresses  the  neigh- 
boring parts,  thereby  giving  rise  to  retention  of  the  urine,  to  eschars,  and  to 
urinary  or  stercoral  fistulac. 

And  apart  from  all  these  inconveniences,  it  is  well  known  that  the  labor  cannot 
be  prolonged  without  danger;  that  the  woman  becomes  fatigued  and  exhausted, 
and  that  the  child  remains  compressed  and  painfully  flexed. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  in  occi  pi  to-posterior  positions,  the  left  one  is 
attended  with  much  greater  trouble  than  the  right,  the  engagement  of  the  head 
being  generally  more  diflicult,  and  its  rotation  much  slower.  Quite  often,  indeed, 
the  occiput  remains  bchiDd,  preventing,  in  first  labors,  a  spontaneous  delivery, 
besides  rendering  much  more  diflicult  the  application  of  the  forceps,  which  then 
becomes  necessary. 

Whenever  a  foetal  head  is  examined  just  after  its  delivery  in  a  vertex  position, 
there  is  always  to  be  found  a  more  or  less  considerable  tumefaction  on  some  point 
of  the  vertex,  provided  the  labor  has  lasted  long  after  the  membranes  were  rup- 
tured; and  the  size  of  this  tumor  bears  a  direct  proportion  to  the  more  or  less 
rapid  progress  of  the  labor.  Its  seat  is  so  constant  that  it  is  easy  to  determine 
in  what  position  the  child  was  born  by  a  simple  inspection. 

For  instance,  when  the  occiput  escapes  under  the  pubic  arch,  the  tumor  is 
always  located  on  the  superior  posterior  angle  of  one  of  the  parietal  bones,  t.  c, 
on  the  right  parietal  in  the  left  occipi to-iliac,  and  on  the  lefl  one  on  the  right 
occipito-iliac  positions;  and  in  those  rare  cases,  where  the  occiput  is  disengaged 
posteriorly,  it  is  usually  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  vertex,  often  indeed  on 
the  anterior  fontanelle ;  in  a  word,  it  is  mostly  developed  at  the  point  which 
corresponded  originally  with  the  os  uteri,  and  subsequently,  with  the  void  under 
the  pubic  arch.  The  mechanism  of  its  production  is  very  easily  understood, 
for  the  whole  circumference  of  the  head  is  strongly  compressed,  leaving  only 
a  single  point  corresponding  to  the  void  in  the  pelvis  or  arch,  which  is  not 
subjected  to  that  pressure,  and  which  must,  therefore,  become  the  seat  of  a 
sero-sanguinolent  infiltration,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  skin  does,  when,  by 
the  application  of  a  cupping-glass  and  the  creation  of  a  vacuum,  it  is  thereby 
protected  from  the  atmospheric  pressure  that  operates  on  every  other  part  of  the 
body. 

This  tumor,  when  large,  is  the  result  of  a  slow  and  painful  labor;  it  is  al- 
ways single;  and  may  be  distinguished  from  the  cephalsematoma,  with  which  it 
was  for  a  long  time  confounded,  by  the  following  characters:  the  former  (or  the 
tumefaction  caused  by  labor)  is  irregularly  circumscribed,  whilst  the  limits  of 
the  latter  are  very  distinct;  in  the  former,  the  hairy  scalp  is  of  a  well-marked 
violet  color,  the  tumefaction  has  an  oedematous  consistence,  retaining  the  im- 
pression of  the  finger,  and  is  not  fluctuating,  whilst  the  skin  of  the  cephalcema- 
toma  is  colorless,  presenting  a  well-marked  fluctuation,  occasionally  even  some 

1  For  an  idea  of  the  resistance  sometimes  presented  by  the  perineum,  see  the  article  in 
the  fifth  part  of  the  book  on  The  Application  of  the  Forceps  in  Occipito-posterior  Positions. 
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pulsations,  and  its  base  is  limited  by  a  prominent  osseous  border  ;*  in  some  in- 
stances, however,  this  border  is  not  developed  for  several  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease;  but  the  pulsations  and  the  border  are  never  met 
with  in  the  other  variety. 

Lastly,  the  semi-sanguineous  oedema  of  the  cranium  in  new-born  children  ap- 
pears immediately  after  birth,  and  disappears  in  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours; 
but  the  cephalsematoma,  on  the  contrary,  though  it  may  exist  at  the  moment  of 
birth,  scarcely  ever  appears  until  some  hours  alter  the  delivery,  and  then  lasts 
for  several  weeks. 

Dr.  Fortin  relates  that  he  was  able,  in  one  instance,  to  detect  the  presence  of 
a  cephalaematoma  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  before  the  labor  was  terminated ; 
and  a  similar  statement  has  been  made  by  several  authors. 

The  sanguineous  tumor  just  spoken  of  does  not  exist  when  the  foDtus  dies 
prior  to  or  during  the  labor,  and  before  the  membranes  are  ruptured ;  the  infer- 
ences which  the  medical  jurist  can  draw  from  this  fact,  in  cases  where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  fix  the  period  of  death  of  a  new-born  child,  are  clearly  obvious. 

ARTICLE   III. 

ON  THE  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  FACE. 

It  may  happen  when  the  cephalic  extremity  presents  at  the  superior  strait,  that 
the  head  is  not  only  extended,  but  also  turned  back  towards  the  posterior  plane 
of  the  child,  which  situation  constitutes  a  face  presentation.  This  presentation 
is  very  rare;  thus,  it  has  been  ascertained,  from  the  most  numerous  statistics, 
that  the  foetus  presents  by  the  face,  on  an  average,  once  in  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  hundred  labors.  , 

We  have  admitted  two  fundamental  positions  for  this  presentation ;  in  one  of 
which,  the  chin  looked  towards  some  point  on  the  right  lateral  half  of  the  pelvb, 
the  right  mento-Uiac;  and  in  the  other,  it  was  directed  to  one  of  the  points  on 
the  left  lateral  half,  the  left  mento-Uiac  position ;  and  we  may  repeat  for  the  face 
what  was  said  concerning  the  vertex  presentations,  namely,  that  there  is  no  por- 
tion of  the  circumference  of  the  superior  strait  with  which  the  chin  may  not  be 
in  relation  at  the  commencement  of  the  labor ;  nevertheless,  we  shall  include  all 
these  shades  of  position  in  the  three  principal  varieties  for  each  side;  that  is, 
for  each  fundamental  one,  we  have  the  anterior ,  the  transversej  and  the  poUe^ 
rior  varieties. 

The  right  mento-Uiac  positions  are  somewhat  more  freijuent  than  the  lefl; 
about  in  the  proportion  of  thirty-one  to  forty-one,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
statements  of  Madame  Lachapelle.  The  transverse  variety  is  rather  more  fre- 
quent than  the  right  posterior  one,  which  ha^  been  considered  erroneously  as  the 
most  common. 

The  face  presentations  are  either  classed  as  primitive  or  secondary,  according 
to  whether  they  existed  before  the  commencement  of  labor,  or  were  the  result 
of  ill-directed  contractions.     In  fact,  the  latter  have  generally  been  considered 

*  This  border  is  not  always  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  sometimes  not 
making  its  appearance  until  after  several  days. 
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as  the  more  frequent  of  the  two;  but  we  »hsM  have  occasion  to  show  the  value 
of  this  supposition  hereafter. 

§  1.  Causes. 

The  obliquity  of  the  womb,  according  to  most  authors,  is  the  cause  of  face 
presentations,  though  all  of  them  do  not  interpret  its  influence  in  the  same  man- 
ner. According  to  Deventer,  if  the  womb  be  inclined  to  the  right  side,  and 
the  vertex  be  placed  in  the  left  occipi to-iliac  position,  the  contractions,  taking 
place  in  the  direction  of  the  uterine  axis  after  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  will 
force  the  foetus  from  above  downwards,  and  from  right  to  left,  so  that  the  vertex 
will  strike  against  the  left  border  of  the  superior  strait,  and  the  head,  being 
thus  arrested,  will  be  thrown  back  upon  the  posterior  plane  of  the  child.  Bau- 
delocque,  though  admitting  the  right  uterine  obliquity,  supposes  that  a  right 
occipito-iliac  position  of  the  vertex  exists  at  the  same  time;  for,  says  he,  a  face 
presentation  is  scarcely  ever  observed,  without  the  obliquity  of  the  womb  being 
on  the  side  which  corresponds  to  the  occiput.  In  this  instance,  the  foetus  is 
lying  on  the  right  lateral  wall  of  the  womb  before  the  labor  sets  in,  and  the 
head,  obedient  to  its  own  specific  weight,  departs  slightly  from  the  chest;  but 
when  the  contractions  manifest  themselves  after'  the  rupture  of  the  membranes 
and  the  discharge  of  the  waters,  the  direction  of  the  forces  transmitted  to  the 
head  is  such  that,  instead  of  falling  on  the  occiput,  as  they  would  were  the  head 
flexed,  they  are  spent  on  the  forehead,  and  tend  to  force  it  down;  but  a  depres- 
sion of  the  latter  compels  the  occiput  to  ascend :  that  is,  causes  an  extension  of 
the  head. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  all  these  explanations  suppose  that  the  face  pre- 
sentations are  uniformly  the  consequence  of  deviations  from  a  vertex  position; 
but  this,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  for  the  face  may  often  present  directly 
at  the  superior  strait,  even  before  the  commencement  of  the  labor  or  the  rupture 
of  the  amniotic  sac.  For  instance,  Madame  Lachapelle,  when  making  an  autop- 
sical  examination  of  two  women  who  died  at  full  term,  found  the  foetus  present- 
ing by  the  face ;  moreover,  of  the  eighty-five  face  presentations  collected  by  the 
authors  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  Medecine,  forty-nine  had  been  clearly  made  out, 
and  announced  as  such  before  the  membranes  were  ruptured ;  and  further,  of 
those  eighty-five  women,  there  were  but  three  in  whom  the  uterus  was  in  a  state 
of  well-marked  obliquity,  and  only  one  where  the  quantity  of  the  amniotic  liquid 
was  so  great  as  to  attract  attention.  Whence  the  conclusion  is  evident  from 
these  and  many  other  facts,  that  the  face  presentations,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  are  not  determined  by  a  previous  inclination  of  the  foetus,  nor  by  a  wrong 
direction  of  the  uterine  contractions,  but  that  they  are  primitive,  and  produced 
by  causes  which  are  beyond  our  knowledge. 

The  reason  for  the  greater  frequency  of  the  right  mento-iliac  position  must 
evidently  be  owing,  when  secondary,  to  the  greater  frequency  of  the  right  lateral 
obliquity  that  produces  it.  There  are  several  causes,  according  to  Madame 
Lachapelle,  which  contribute  to  render  the  transverse  positions  more  common 
than  the  others :  as  1,  the  form  of  the  superior  strait  and  the  length  of  its 
diameters,  which  correspond  better  in  this  dirw^*^^  — ^•Ji  those  of  the  face ;  2, 
the  frequency  of  oblique  or  transrerMpodd  i^llsback, 
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evidently  give  rise  to  transverse  positions  of  the  face ;  3,  the  frequency  of  lateral 
obliquities  of  the  uterus,  or  partial  ones  of  the  child,  if,  as  Gardieu  adoiits,  the 
foetus  can  be  oblique  independently  of  the  womb. 

§  2.  Diagnosis. 

The  diagnosis  of  face  presentations  is  made  out  more  or  less  easily,  according 
to  the  period  of  labor  at  which  the  examination  is  made.  Before  the  membranes 
are  ruptured,  the  head  in  general  is  high,  and  difficult  of  access,  so  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  reach  the  presenting  portion,  provided  the  membranes  are 
,the  least  tense.  Again,  the  reversion  of  the  head  not  being  yet  completed,  the 
forehead  is  the  lowest  part,  and  the  one  the  finger  encounters  in  performing  the 
touch ;  whence,  by  feehng  a  hard,  rounded  body  furrowed  by  a  membranous 
interval  (the  coronal  suture),  we  might  very  readily  mistake  it  for  a  vertex  pre- 
sentation. But  if  the  flaccid  and  folded  membranes  can  be  depressed  without 
difficulty,  or,  still  better,  if  they  have  been  recently  ruptured,  the  diagnosis  be- 
comes easier.  Then  we  find  towards  one  side  of  the  pelvis  a  rounded,  solid  sur- 
face, the  forehead,  traversed  by  a  suture  leading  to  a  transverse  depression  ;  next 
a  triangular  elevation  whose  base,  looking  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  fore- 
head, exhibits  two  openings,  the  nares,  and  beyond  this,  a  transverse  fissure 
bounded  by  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  arches.  Sometimes,  the  finger, 
when  introduced  into  the  mouth  of  the  child,  has  been  clearly  sensible  of  an 
effort  at  suction.  On  the  sides  of  the  median  protuberance,  two  little  soft  tumors 
(the  eyes)  are  felt,  surrounded  by  an  osseous  circle ;  and  lastly,  when  the  head 
is  low  down,  an  ear  may  be  detected  behind  the  pubis.  When  the  presentation 
is  once  determined,  the  position  is  easily  made  out,  for  the  opening  of  the  nostrils 
must  evidently  look  towards  that  part  of  the  pelvis  which  corresponds  with  the 
chin.  When  a  long  time  has  elapsed  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  new 
causes  of  difficulty  are  met  with.  Thus,  the  face,  which  now  corresponds  to  the 
open  space  in  the  pelvis,  becomes  the  seat  of  a  considerable  tumefaction,  due  to 
the  same  cause  which  produces  the  tumor  of  the  scalp  in  vertex  presentations. 
The  checks,  being  greatly  swollen,  and  at  the  same  time  compressed  on  the  sides, 
project,  and  lie  close  to  each  other  in  front,  thus  leaving  a  deep  fissure  between 
them,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  face  are  entirely 
concealed ;  this  fissure  might  very  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  one  between  the 
nates,  which  are  then  confounded  with  the  tumefied  cheeks.  Further,  the  lips 
are  also  swelled,  wrinkled,  and  everted,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  offer  a  rounded 
orifice  instead  of  the  usual  transverse  fissure,  and  this  orifice  has  been  mistaken, 
in  some  instances,  for  the  anus;  hence,  in  such  cases,  a  careful  examination 
seems  to  be  necessary  to  avoid  an  error  which,  according  to  authors,  has  not  un- 
frc<[uently  been  committed. 

§  3.  Mechanism. 

As  those  varieties,  in  which  the  chin  looks  towards  one  extremity  of  the  trans- 
verse diameter,  are  found  to  be  the  most  fre(|uent  of  all,  we  shall  follow  the 
example  of  Nasgele,  Dubois,  and  LachapcUe,  by  taking  one  of  them  as  the  type 
in  our  description  of  the  mcchauism  of  natural  labor  by  the  face,  and  ^*hall  com- 
mence w^ith  the  right  men  to-iliac,  as  being  the  more  common  of  the  two. 
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1.  Mechanism  of  Nalural  Labor  in  the  right  Tramverie  Mento-iUae  Puntion. 

Before  the  membraDea  are  ruptured,  the  head,  as  a  geaemi  rule,  iabut  mode- 
rately extended,  whence  the  forehead  is  nearly  always  placed  at  the  centre  of  the 
snperior  etrait ;  the  chin  corresponding  to  the  right,  and  the  bregma  to  the  left 
extremity  of  the  transverse  diameter.  The  diameters  of  the  head  hold  the  fol- 
lowing relations  to  those  of  the  pelvis  :  the  mento-bregmatic  corresponds  to  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis ;  the  bi-temporal  to  the  Hnteio-posterior  one, 
and  the  mento-bregmatic  circumference  is  parallel  to  the  periphery  of  the  supe- 
rior strait;  and,  therefore,  the  pelvic  axis  traverses  the  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  occipi to-frontal  diameter. 

The  posterior  plane  of  the  fcetna  looks  directly  to  the  mother's  left,  and  its 
anterior  plane  to  her  ri^rht;  its  right  side  is  in  front,  and  the  left  one  behind. 

Early  in  the  labor,  the  bag  of  waters  projects  into  the  upper  part  of  ihe  exca- 
yation,  »>  an  extent  proportionate  to  the  dilatation  of  the  orifice ;  and  its  rupture 
generally  takes  place  suddenly  daring  a  contraction,  with  considerable  noise. 
The  rupture  is  followed  by  the  escape  of  a  large  amount  of  amniotic  fluid,  and 
the  foetus,  which  was  before  so  high  as  to  be  felt  with  great. difficulty,  deitceudii, 
and  renders  the  diagnosis  more  easy. 

As  soon  as  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  the  mechanism  of  the  expulsion 
begins,  and  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vertex,  it  is  composed  of  five  stages :  ).  e., 
the  forced  extenaion,  the  descent,  the  rotation,  the  flexion  or  disengagement, 
and  the  external  rotation;  these  comprise  the  movements  which  the  hea<I  under- 
goes in  face  positions. 

A.  Forced  Exletuvon. — The  head  being  already  moderately  extended  on  the 
back,  its  extension  will  be  completed  during  the  first  uterine  oontractions  that 
t«ke  place  after  the  dischai^  of  the  waters,  owing  to  the  resistance  it  will  then 
meet  with.  This  forced  extension  of  the  head  changes  but  very  little  the  rela- 
tions of  its  diameters  to  those  of  the  pelvis  (Fig.  70);  for  instance,  the  frouto- 
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1.  Thfl  h«  1.  tb«  »»■  poriUon,  Ihoogb  mon  fallj  tDgMOd. 

mental  has  taken  the  place  of  the  mento-bregmatic,  and  is  now  parallel  U>  di<) 
transverse  diameter  of  the  strait ;  the  bi-temporal  has  not  a" 
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facial,  or  fronto-mental  circumference,  corresponds  with  the  periphery  of  the 
superior  strait,^  and  the  pelvic  axis  traverses  the  head  in  the  direction  of  a  line 
passing  from  the  posterior  fontanelle  to  the  child's  upper  lip. 

B.  Descent. — As  soon  as  the  head  is  freely  extended,  it  engages  in  the  exca- 
vation, and  descends  as  far  as  the  length  of  the  neck  will  permit.  This  last 
sentence  requires  a  short  explanation.  In  the  vertex  positions,  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  head  descended  to  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  in  such  a  way  as  to  tra- 
verse all  the  space  between  the  superior  and  inferior  straits,  without  changing 
its  position.  But  in  the  transverse  position  before  us,  it  is  clearly  evident  that 
the  face  can  only  reach  the  pelvic  floor  under  one  of  the  following  conditions : 
that  is,  either  the  chest  will  engage  along  with  the  head  in  the  excavation,  or 
else  it  will  remain  above  the  superior  strait ;  the  face  descending  alone  as  far  as 
the  inferior  one ;  that  is  to  say,  the  forehead  reaching  the  level  of  the  left,  and 
the  chin  that  of  the  right  tuber  ischii  ]  but  then  the  neck  must  necessarily  elon- 
gate enough  to  measure  the  whole  length  of  the  pelvis  at  its  lateral  portion, 
which  is  three  inches  and  three-quarters.  But  as  neither  of  these  two  conditions 
can  be  realized,  the- head  will  not  be  able  to  reach  the  pelvic  floor;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  say  the  face  only  descends  as  far  as  the  length  of  the  neck 
toill permit ;  whereby  the  descent  is  interrupted. 

c.  Rotation. — The  head  then  undergoes  a  movement  of  rotation,  during  which 
the  chin  rolls  from  right  to  left,  so  as  to  get  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  while 
the  forehead  rotates  from  left  to  right,  and  from  before  backwards,  in  order  to 
place  itself  in  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum.  When  this  movement  is  effected, 
the  dcHcent  becomes  completed ;  for  the  shortness  of  the  neck,  or  the  too  great 
extent  of  the  ischium,  formed  heretofore  the  sole  obstacle ;  if,  therefore,  by  the 
process  of  rotation,  the  neck,  which  can  be  no  further  stretched,  is  brought  into 
apposition  with  a  part  of  the  pelvic  wall  short  enough  for  it  to  span  its  whole 
length,  the  descent  may  evidently  be  completed  :  that  is,  the  breast  still  remain- 
ing above  the  superior  strait,  the  chin  may  descend  as  low  as  the  inferior  one, 
and  this  is  precisely  what  does  take  place ;  for,  as  the  trunk  participates  in  the 
rotation  of  the  head,  the  neck  gets  behind  the  symphysis  pubis  at  the  same  time 
that  the  chin  reaches  the  lower  edge  of  this  symphysis,  which  is  short  enough 
to  allow  the  neck  to  subtend  its  whole  length. 

D.  Flexion. — The  process  of  flexion  begins  as  soon  as  the  descent  is  achieved; 
indeed,  we  may  remark  that,  when  the  chin  passes  behind  the  symphysis  pubis, 
the  forehead  goes  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  it  therefore  has  to  traverse, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  inferior  strait  simultaneously  with  the  chin,  the  whole 
anterior  face  of  the  sacrum,  that  is,  about  five  and  a  quarter  inches,  whilst  the 
chin  only  descends  the  length  of  the  symphysis,  or  one  and  a  half  inches;  in  a 
word,  this  is  found  just  in  the  same  condition  as  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
bi-parietal  diameter  in  vertex  presentations;  and,  like  it,  the  forehead  has  to 
describe  an  arc  of  a  circle  around  the  chin  as  a  centre.  Now,  this  arc  cannot  be 
desicribed  without  a  certain  degree  of  flexion  of  the  head.     Whence  it  appears 

1  M.  Na'pele  further  supposes  that  the  face  is  inclined  relatively  to  the  superior  strait, 
and  that  the  anterior  cheek  is  the  most  dependent  part,  &c.  The  reasons  upon  which  our 
objections  were  founded  to  such  an  inclination  in  the  vertex  presentations,  oblige  us  also 
to  reject  it  in  the  positions  of  the  face,  for  we  believe  that  the  facial  circumference  is  most 
usually  parallel  to  the  plane^  as  stated  in  the  text. 
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that,  in  this  traDSvene  position  of  the  tace,  the  deteent  it  completed  at  the  »ame 
time  that  ike  rotation  it  taking  place,  and  fheproeett  of  fltxitm  beginning. 

If  the  relations  of  the  diameters  of  the  head  to  the  inferior  strait  be  then  ex- 
amined, we  shall  fini]  that  the  same  ones  are  concerned  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
labor,  before  the  complete  extension  had  occurred  ;  thus,  the  mento-bregniatic 
eorresponds  to  the  antero-poeterior  diametflr,  the  bi-temporal  to  the  transverse, 
and  the  axis  of  this  strait  passes  through  the  occipito-^ntal  diameter ;  and  thus 
it  should  be;  since,  bj  the  comntencement  of  fiexion,  the  head  is  replaced  in 
the  state  of  semi -ex  tension  it  had  when  the  labor  began. 

The  chin,  nnder  the  influence  of  the  nterine  contractions,  next  engages 
beneath,  and  continnes  passing  ander  the  inferior  part  of  the  symphysis,  until 
the  forepart  of  the  neck,  by  coming  into  apposition  with  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  pubis,  has  its  forward  progression  arrested;  but,  ^m  that  time  forth,  the 
expulsive  force  is  exerted  on  the  other  extremity  of  the  occipi to-mental  diameter, 
owing  to  its  action  on  the  chin  being  destroyed  by  this  resistance;  the  occiput 
is  pushed  down,  and  the  bead  thereby  compelled  to  complete  its  flexion  or  dis- 
engagement. Of  course,  the  perineum  becomes  greatly  distended,  and  the  fore- 
head, the  bregma,  the  vertex,  and  the  occiput,'  successively  appear  before  its 
anterior  commissure. 

During  the  process  of  flexion,  the  head  resembles  a  lever  of  the  third  kind,  the 
fulcrum  being  at  the  pne-tracheloid  region,  placed  directly  nnder  the  symphysis 
pubis,  the  power  at  the  occipital  foramen,  and  the  Fig.  72. 

resistance  at  the  occiput;  wherefore,  pending  this 
movement,  the  prte-trachelo- frontal,  the  pr»-tra- 
chelo-bregmatic,  and  tho  prte-trachelo-occipital 
diameten,  clear  in  turn  the  antero-poslerior  one  of 
the  ioferior  strait. 

E.  Setlitulion. — This  differs  in  nowif«  from  the 
external  rotation  described  by  the  head  in  the 
vertex  presentations ;  for  here,  also,  it  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  movement  executed  by  the  shonlders, 
in  order  to  place  theniselvea  in  tho  direction  of  the 
uitero-posterior  diameter  of  the  strait. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  mecbaoism  of  face 
labors  sometimes  presents  a  variety,  which  we  pur- 
posely omitted  for  fear  of  interrupting  the  regular  of'ihThwd  nn^*"M«'JI^u^^I?°t^ 
description;  thus,  we  staled,  that  the  head  com-  o«ipBt  daputiai mon ud  mon  bom 
pleted  its  extension  and  descended,  but  that  this 

movement  of  descent  was  interrupted  by  the  rotation ;  after  which  the  descent 
was  completed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ^exi'on  begun.  Now  all  the  difference 
rests  on  this  last  point ;  for  in  practice  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  mcnto-posterior  positions,  are  met  with,  in  which  the  following 
phenomena  are  observed  :  the  second  movement,  or  the  descent,  actually  com- 
mences, but  is  checked  by  the  shortness  of  the  child's  neck.  Then  a  certain 
degree  of  flexion  takes  place  be/ore  the  rotation  ocoure,  in  consequence  of  which 
^e  forehead  descends  to  the  pelvic  floor,  and  the  mento-bregmatic  diameter 
places  itself  anew  parallel  to  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  excavation  ;  then  the 
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process  of  rotation  occurs,  which  carries  the  chin  hehind  the  symphysis,  and  the 
lahor  terminates  in  the  manner  just  indicated. 

2.  Mechanism  of  Natural  Labor  in  the  left  Transverse  Mento-iliac  Position. 

In  this  position,  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  takes  place  in  absolutely  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  preceding;  case.  Only  the  chin,  as  well  as  the  anterior  plane  of 
the  child,  is  to  the  left;  and  hence  the  movement  of  rotation  occurs  from  left  to 
right  instead  of  right  to  left,  but  all  the  rest  is  precisely  similar. 

The  same  is  also  true  of  the  two  varieties  denominated  the  right  and  the  left 
anterior  mento-iliac  positions.  The  two  other  varieties  (the  right  posterior,  and 
the  lefl  posterior  mento-sacro-iliac)  exhibit  an  identity  of  mechanism  in  a  vast 
majority  of  cases :  that  is  to  say,  the  head,  having  reached  a  certain  depth  in 
the  excavation,  then  undergoes  the  process  of  rotation,  which  converts  the  posi- 
tion into  a  mento-pubic  one )  indeed,  the  necessity  for  this  movement  is  far  more 
evident  here  than  in  the  men  to-transverse  positions,  since  the  depth  of  the  pelvis 
is  much  greater  behind  than  on  the  sides. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  laid  down  as  a  general,  nay,  as  an  almost  absolute  rule, 
that,  in  the  face  positions,  whatever  may  have  been  the  relations  of  the  chin 
with  the  circumference  of  the  superior  strait  at  the  commencement  of  the  labor, 
there  must  be  a  process  of  rotation,  whereby  the  chin  is  brought  under  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  before  the  labor  can  terminate  spontaneously.  The  necessity  for 
this  rotary  movement  may  be  readily  understood.  In  order  that  delivery  may 
be  accomplished  with  the  face  presenting,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  chin 
should  reach  the  inferior  strait ;  now,  in  the  extended  condition  of  the  head,  the 
chin  cannot  reach  this  strait,  except  the  neck  be  capable  of  measuring  the  depth 
of  that  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  pelvis  to  which  it  corresponds.  If,  therefore, 
the  symphysis  pubis  be  the  only  part  of  the  pelvis  which  is  short  enough  to  allow 
the  neck  to  measure  its  depth,  it  becomes  indispensable  that  the  chin  should  be 
turned  forward. 

In  the  numerous  varieties  of  this  position  before  admitted,  the  mechanism  of 
the  labor  only  differs  in  the  greater  or  the  less  extent  of  the  process  of  rotation ; 
an  extent  evidently  varying  according  to  the  point  with  which  the  chin  was 
primitively  in  relation  to  the  upper  strait. 

Remarks. — Nevertheless,  the  mechanism  of  the  face  positions  occasionally 
offers  some  anomalies,  that  require  a  more  special  notice. 

1.  The  rotation  just  described,  whose  object  is  to  bring  the  chin  constantly 
towards  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  which  has  been  spoken  of  arubsolutely  essential 
to  the  spontaneous  termination  of  the  labor,  may  not  be  executed.  But  such 
very  rare  exceptions  do  not  in  the  least  discredit  the  general  principle  before  laid 
down,  for  they  may  all  be  referred  to  those  instances  where  the  dimensions  of 
the  head  are  small  relatively  to  those  of  the  pelvis ;  or  else  to  those  cases  in  which 
the  position  of  the  face  has  been  spontaneously  converted  into  one  of  the  vertex. 
True,  Madame  Lachapelle  has  known  the  face  to  escape  from  the  vulva  in  a 
transverse  direction,  or  nearly  so,  in  two  or  three  instances;  but  she  carel'ully 
adds  that  they  were  very  rare  exceptions. 

Now,  to  understand  this  movement  of  rotation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall 
our  remarks  concerning  the  mechanism  of  labor ;  thus,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  descent  could  not  be  completed  in  the  transverse  positions,  until  the  chin 
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has  turned  towards  the  puhic  symphysis ;  and  farther,  that  when  the  head  is 
extended,  the  resultant  of  the  forces  transmitted  by  the  spine  falls  very  nearly 
on  the  chin,  and  tends  to  engage  it  still  more.  Well,  in  this  situation,  the  ex- 
pulsive  force  is  either  perpendicular  or  oblique  to  the  plane  of  the  resistance ;  if 
the  former,  the  uterine  efforts  are  lost,  since  they  do  not  contribute  in  any  wise 
to  the  progress  of  the  labor ;  but,  if  the  force  is  oblique  to  the  resistance;  it  is  so 
either  from  before  backwards,  or  from  behind  forwards.  In  the  former  case,  it 
will  have  a  tendency  to  carry  the  chin  backwards ;  but  a  movement  of  this  kind 
will  not  aid  in  the  engagement  of  the  chin,  since  the  pelvic  wall  is  much  higher 
nearer  the  median  line ;  and  hence  the  efforts  are  still  lost. 

In  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  oblique  force,  by  operating  from  behind  for- 
wards, tends  to  carry  the  chin  in  front :  that  is,  towards  a  portion  of  the  pelvic 
wall,  which  becomes  shorter  and  shorter  as  it  advances  anteriorly,  and  thus  faci- 
litates the  descent. 

But,  after  all,  what  is  the  direction  of  the  uterine  force  ?  Everybody  knows 
that  it  changes  at  each  instant;  according  to  the  woman's  position,  or  the  power 
of  the  contractions,  the  womb  may  be  successively  found  in  all  three  of  the  direc- 
tions above  indicated,  relatively  to  the  resistant  plane.  If  it  is  perpendicular  to 
that  plane,  the  efforts  are  lost;  or,  if  oblique,  from  before  backwards,  the  con- 
tractions are  useless ;  they  can  only  be  fully  efficacious  when  acting  on  the  chin 
from  above  downwards,  and  from  behind  forwards.  But  far  be  it  from  me  to 
attribute  an  intelligent  force  to  the  uterus ;  for  it  is  only  by  groping  along,  so  to 
speak,  that  the  womb  finally  acquires  a  proper  direction,  though,  when  the  im- 
pulsion is  once  given,  the  force  becomes  more  and  more  oblique,  and  consequently 
more  active.  And  it  is  those  yropvngs  (excuse  the  term)  which  at  times  render 
the  rotation  so  difficult  and  so  tedious. 

It  has  been  asserted,  of  late,  that  the  process  of  rotation  is  quite  as  easy  in  the 
mento-posterior  as  in  the  mento-anterior  positions.  Now,  if  I  have  succeeded 
in  making  my  views  of  the  cause  and  mechanism  of  this  movement  understood, 
the  reader  will  readily  comprehend  that,  in  proportion  as  the  chin  is  turned 
backward,  and  more  especially  if  towards  the  right  at  the  same  time,  the  greater 
will  be  the  difficulty  of  its  accomplishment. 

2.  As  regards  those  varieties  in  which  the  chin  looks  backwards,  we  have 
already  stated  that  it  is  necessary  this  part  should  come  round  in  front,  though 
some  cases  of  mento-posterior  positions,  that  terminated  spontaneously,  are  found 
in  the  books,  where  the  chin  did  not  get  under  the  pubic  arch ;  writers  differ  in 
their  explanations  of  this  anomaly.  M.  Velpeau  takes  as  an  illustration  the 
mento-sacral  variety,  or  the  second  position  of  Baudelocque,  in  which  the  chin 
is  turned  toward  the  anterior  face  of  the  sacrum  (though  we  may  observe,  in 
passing,  that  this  position  is  scarcely  admissible);  and  he  remarks  that,  as  the 
chin  does  not  rotate  in  front,  the  following  phenomena  may  then  take  place :  the 
forehead  engages  behind  the  body  or  the  symphysis  of  the  pubis,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  chin  gets  below  the  sacro-vertebral  angle.  The  whole  head  de- 
scends into  the  excavation  beyond  the  anterior  fontanelle  for  the  anterior  plane, 
and  the  face  drags  after  it  the  front  surface  of  the  neok,  an  Dper  part 

of  the  chest  behind.     The  occipito-mental  diameter,  i  ita  the 

axis  of  the  strait  very  nearly,  now  begioB  to  perfor^ 
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above  downwards,  and  from  behind  forwards.  The  chin,  penetrating  fiirtber  and 
further  towards  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  though  at  the  same  time  retained 
by  the  thorax,  which  cannot  advance,  forces  the  sagittal  suture  to  slip  down 
behind  the  pubis,  and  the  forehead  to  gain  the  upper  part  of  the  inferior  strait 
The  frontal  protuberances  soon  find  a  point  of  resistance  on  the  perineum,  and 
the  posterior  fontanelle  descends  in  turn,  and  ultimately  appears  at  the  summit 
of  the  arch,  when  the  bead  finally  escapes  from  the  vulva  as  it  would  in  an 
occipito-anterior  position ;  .whence  it  follows,  adds  M.  Yelpeau,  that  the  occipito- 
frontal is  the  greateU  diameter  which  can  present  at  the  planes  of  the  straits. 
But  we  cannot  admit  the  truth  of  this  last  proposition;  for  if,  as  he  says,  the 
chin  is  in  relation  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum,  and  it  descends  more 
and  more,  while  the  occiput  slips  behind  the  pubis,  it  is  evident  that  the  occipito- 
mental diameter  must,  at  a  given  moment,  traverse  the  antero-posterior  one  of  the 
excavation.  Now,  as  this  is  clearly  impossible,  we  have  to  reject  M.  Velpeau'a 
explanation  altogether.  Besides,  the  cases  observed  by  Smellic  and  Delamotte, 
which  he  cites  in  support  of  his  theory,  prove  nothing  at  all ;  for,  in  both  of 
those  instances,  the  foetuses  were  small  and  dead,  and  the  women  had^  on  former 
occasions,  been  delivered  of  voluminous  children, 

M.  Guillemot  has  explained  the  spontaneous  termination  of  the  labor  in  theee 
cases  somewhat  differently )  for  when  the  chin  does  not  rotate  in  front,  the  labor, 
according  to  his  idea,  may  terminate  in  two  ways,  namely :  1st.  The  forehead 
continues  to  descend  and  to  engage  under  the  branch  of  the  pubis  until  the 
anterior  fontanelle  appears  at  the  vulva,  which  progression  permits  the  chin  to 
advance  forward  and  reach  the  border  of  the  perineum;  then  the  process  of 
flexion  commences,  &c.  But  we  cannot  conceive  how,  in  the  forced  extension 
of  the  head  on  the  thorax,  it  is  possible  for  the  chin  to  arrive  at  the  anterior 
perineal  commissure  by  traversing  the  whole  posterior  plane  of  the  excavation, 
because,  from  all  evidence,  the  breast  must  engage  extensively  along  with  the 
head,  which  is  wholly  impossible,  unless  it  be  a  case  of  abortion. 

2d.  The  labor  by  the  face  may  be  converted  into  one  by  the  vertex ;  and  this 
always  takes  place,  he  continues,  in  the  following  manner:  the  face  being  forcibly 
pressed  on,  and  unable  to  escape  through  the  perineal  strait,  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  pass  towards  those  points  that  offer  the  least  resistance.  Here,  thit 
condition  is  found  above  and  behind,  whence  the  chin  leaves  the  perineum  and 
approaches  the  foetal  chest  by  ascending  along  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  towards 
the  sacro-vertebral  angle,  and  the  forehead  following  this  movement  corresponds 
to  the  sacrum  in  turn;  the  vertex  is  depressed  and  slips  behind  the  pubis,  and, 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  chin  applies  itself  to  the  child's  breast,  the  occiput 
engages  under  the  pubic  arch.  He  further  supposes  the  face  to  be  suflSciently 
engaged  for  the  chin  to  come  in  contact  with  the  perineum ;  but,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  this  is  impossible,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  conjoint 
diameters  of  the  head  and  breast,  both  of  which  would  be  deeply  engaged  in 
the  excavation. 

But,  even  admitting  the  chin  should  descend  so  low,  where  is  the  power  to 
make  it  subsequently  rise  up  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  the  cavity  ofichich  is 
occupied,  whatever  M.  Guillemot  may  say  to  the  contrary,  by  the  deeply-engaged 
breast  ?     For  the  uterine  contraction,  which  is  always  transmitted  by  the  spine, 
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acta  at  first  on  the  chin  as  a  consequence  of  the  reverted  position  of  the  head  (as 
M.  Yelpeau  clearly  recognized),  and  it  is  only  because  its  power  is  inadequate  to 
make  the  latter  descend  any-  farther,  that  its  action  is  transferred  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  fronto-mental  diameter,  that  is,  to  the  forehead,  which  it  then 
depresses,  according  to  tfa^  theory  of  Guillemot.  Again,  even  supposing  that 
the  chin  may  remount,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  it  gets  above  the 
sacro- vertebral  angle;  it  must  therefore  constantly  remain  in  contact  with  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum ;  and,  consequently,  at  a  given  moment,  the  ooci- 
pito-mental  diameter  must  traverse  the  antero-posterior  one  of  the  excavation. 

In  my  estimation,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  understand  this  as  the  true  mode 
by  which  the  mento-posterior  positions  of  the  face  are  converted  into  occipito- 
pubic  ones ;  indeed,  among  all  the  cases  I  have  been  able  to  consult,  I  have  only 
found  three  in  which  the  chin  was  in  direct  relat\{>n  with  the  anterior  face  of 
the  sacrum,  viz.,  those  of  Smellie,  Delamotte,  and  Meza  (reported  by  Guillemot). 
Now,  in  the  one  furnished  by  Smellie,  it  is  positively  stated  that  the  child  was 
tmally  that  the  woman  had  a  lar(/e  pelvis,  and  that  she  was  usually  delivered 
very  promptly ;  Delamotte  says  nothing  about  the  head  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  pelvis,  in  his  case ;  and,  lastly,  Meza  was  obliged  to  apply  the  forceps,  in  the 
one  reported  by  him ;  so,  of  course,  that  was  no  longer  a  spontaneous  termina- 
tion, for  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  demonstrate  that  the  application  of  the 
forceps  may  act  in  an  altogether  different  manner,  and  even  more  advantageously, 
than  the  uterine  contraction  in  this  instance ;  besides,  the  reader  will  not  forget 
that,  in  the  first  twa  cases,  the  children  came  away  dead. 

All  the  other  observations  may  be  referred  either  to  the  right  or  the  left  mento- 
sacro-iliac  positions ;  and,  in  these  latter,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  spontaneous  ter- 
mination of  the  labor  might  occur  without  a  simultaneous  engagement  of  the 
chest  and  head ;  for  instance,  let  us  suppose  that  the  child  is  in  a  right  mento- 
sacro-iliac  position ;  then,  afler  the  complete  extension  of  the  head,  the  face  will 
descend  into  the  excavation  as  far  as  the  length  of  the  neck  permits,  and  conse- 
quently the  chin  will  reach  the  level  of  the  great  sciatic  notch,  the  more  so,  as 
Uie  form  of  this  portion  of  the  ilium,  which  is  shaped  like  a  cone,  will  favor  the 
movement  of  downward  progression.  Having  arrived  at  this  notch,  the  chin  will 
there  encounter  soft  parts,  which  it  can  very  readily  depress,  and  this  depression 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  augment  the  length  of  the  oblique  diameter  of  the 
excavation  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch,  thereby  permitting  the  occipito-mental 
diameter  to  clear  it,  and  the  head  to  undergo  the  process  of  flexion,  that  will 
gradually  bring  the  occiput  under  the  pubic  symphysis. 

§  4.  Inclined  or  Irregular  Face  Presentations. 

The  face  does  not  always  present  so  regularly  at  the  superior  strait,  as  to  have 
its  fronto-mental  circumference  parallel  to  the  opening  in  the  pelvis,  since  the 
same  causes  that  determine  the  inclination  in  vertex  presentations,  may  also 
render  those  of  the  face  irregular ;  and  here,  likewise,  we  may  invoke  the  uterine 
obliquities,  the  partial  obliquity  of  the  child,  or  an  incomplete  or  an  exaggerated 
extension  of  its  head,  to  explain  how  we  sometimes  find  one  of  the  oheeks.  and 
at  others  the  forehead  or  the  chin,  at  the  centre  of  the  upper  stp 

But  still,  these  are  not  to  be  considered  as  diatinct  preseiitali< 
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varieties  or  shades  of  the  face  presentations,  which  scarcely  ever  render  the  lahor 
more  difficult.  In  fact,  the  following  is  the  only  modification  they  are  likely  to 
cause  in  the  mechanism  of  parturition ;  in  the  malar  positions  of  Baudeloeqae, 
or  those  inclined  towards  the  side,  where  one  cheek  is  at  the  centre,  the  head 
undergoes  a  movement  of  correction  whilst  engaging,  similar  to  what  it  does  in 
the  parietal  inclinations  of  the  vertex,  whereby  the  face  gradually  regains  its 
normal  horizontal  direction.  In  the  so-called  presentations  of  the  forehead  or 
chin,  the  most  elevated  part  becomes  depressed,  and  ultimately  gains  the  same 
level  as  the  other. 

§  5.  Prognosis. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  thought,  and  still  is,  by  some  persons,  that  a  delivery 
by  the  face  cannot  take  plao^  by  the  powers  of  nature  alone,  and  it  is  only  since 
the  labors  of  Bo^r,  of  Chevreul,  and  of  Madame  Lachapelle,  that  the  expulsion 
of  the  child  in  the  face  positions  has  been  admitted  to  be  spontaneous  nearly  as 
often  as  it  is  in  the  vertex  positions. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  remark  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  labor  is  more  tedious, 
more  painful,  and  more  dangerous,  both  to  the  mother  and  the  child,  and  that  it 
much  oftener  demands  the  intervention  of  art.  Besides,  the  reflections  above 
presented  would  naturally  lead  us  to  anticipate  that  the  mento-posterior  positions 
are  much  more  unfavorable  than  the  anterior  ones.  Now,  this  unusual  delay  is 
not  because  the  greatest  diameters  of  the  head  then  present  to  those  of  the  pelvis, 
as  Capuron  and  many  others  supposed ;  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  relations  before  indicated,  to  understand  that  it  is  the  mento-brcgmatic,  and 
the  bi-temporal  diameters  (the  one  three  inches,  and  the  other  three  inches  and 
three-quarters  in  length),  which  are  then  found  to  correspond  with  the  diameters 
of  the  straits ;  but  because  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  takes  place  more  slowly, 
and  because  the  expulsive  forces,  especially  in  the  process  of  flexion  and  of  dis- 
engagement, act,  like  the  arm  of  a  lever  which  is  bent,  nearly  at  a  right  angle. 
Moreover,  it  has  already  been  stated  that,  in  all  other  than  vertex  positions,  a 
very  large  quantity  of  the  amniotic  liquid  usually  existed  between  the  presenting 
part  and  the  inferior  segment  of  the  uterus.  We  have  also  remarked  (see  the 
Physiological  Phenomena  of  Labor),  that  this  circumstance  singularly  influenced 
the  rapidity  of  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  evi- 
dent that,  when  the  chin  is  actually  engaged  under  the  symphysis,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  flexion  has  already  commenced,  the  force  of  the  contniction  transmitted 
through  the  spine  can  only  determine  the  successive  disengagement  of  the  fore-, 
head,  the  bregma,  and  the  occiput,  by  describing  a  well-marked  flexure,  and, 
consequently,  thereby  losing  a  large  proportion  of  its  force.* 

*  This  is  so  true,  that,  during  the  process  of  extension,  the  uterine  contraction  is  not 
transmitted  by  the  spine  alone ;  for  I  believe  that,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  the  thorax,  bj 
being  subjected  to  forcible  pressure,  and  therefore  flexed  on  itself,  just  above  the  head, 
rests  by  its  posterior-superior  part  directly  upon  the  occiput,  and  hence  may  immediately 
transmit  the  uterine  force  to  the  latter,  as  I  believe  occurred  in  the  following  case.  In 
August,  1839,  I  was  summoned  to  a  grocer's  wife,  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  in  whom  the  child 
prcrcnted  in  the  left  transverse  mento-iliac  position ;  the  membnines  had  been  ruptured 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning;  it  was  then  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  an  application  of 
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Certain  authors,  says  Gardien,  have  incorrectly  supposed  that  those  labors  in 
vrbich  the  child  presents  by  the  forehead  arc  more  unfavorable  than  those  where 
it  offers  by  the  face;  for,  if  attention  be  directed  to  this  point,  the  head  will  then 
be  found  to  present  in  reality  by  its  favorable  diameters;  and,  further,  as  M. 
Stoltz  remarks,  in  the  face  positions,  the  forehead  is  already  the  lowest  part,  and, 
the  more  it  descends  when  the  head  engages,  the  more  easy  will  be  the  labor. 
Again,  the  chin  presentations  are  less  favorable  than  those  of  the  forehead, 
because  the  child's  head  is  then  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  reversion,  and,  if  the 
shoulders  engage  at  the  same  time  with  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  cranium,  a 
wedging  in  must  inevitably  take  place  in  the  excavation.  But  even  these,  also^ 
soon  transform  themselves  into  true  face  presentations. 

As  regards  the  fcotus,  the  labor,  if  tedious,  may  prove  very  disastrous;  since 
apoplexy,  or  at  least  a  cerebral  plethora,  and  a  disposition  to  convulsions,  are  but 
too  often,  says  Madame  Lachapellc,  its  unfortunate  result.     The  repeated  and 
prolonged  compression  of  the  child's  neck,  a  compression  which  occurs  just  at 
the  moment  when  the  head  is  clearing  the  cervix  uteri,  or  the  superior  strait,  or, 
still  more  probably,  when  the  front  of  the  neck  is  placed  under  the  symphysis 
pubis,  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  difficulty  in  the  return  of  the  venous  blood, 
and  the  cerebral  congestion   which  it  occasions.     Consequently,  a   particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  constrained  position;  for  a  case  that  might  be 
abandoned  to  nature,  were  the  mother  alone  regarded,  would  require  the  inter- 
vention of  our  art,  to  relieve  the  foetus  from  its  painful  situation.     In  cases  of 
this  kind,  where  the  face  had  descended  enough  to  be  in  full  view  at  the  vulva, 
Madame  Lachapelle  was  in  the  habit  of  judging  by  the  movements  of  the  infant's 
tongue  and  lips ;  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  motions  are  not  con- 
stant ;  but,  when  they  do  exist,  and  are  found  to  grow  weaker,  and  finally  to  dis- 
appear, they  constitute  a  bad  sign,  and  claim  our  immediate  attention.     Further- 
more, the  child  often  exhibits  certain  peculiarities  in  face  deliveries,  which  ought 
to  be  known,  in  order  that  the  family  may  be  advised  of  (hem  beforehand.     The 
face  corresponds  to  the  open  space  in  the  excavation,  as  also  for  a  long  time  to 
the  void  under  the  pubic  arch ;  and  hence,  it  becomes  affected  with  the  ecchymosis 
and  the  sero-sanguineous  infiltration  before  spoken  of  as  happening  in  vertex 
presentations.     Consequently,  when  the  labor  has  been  somewhat  tedious,  the 
infant's  face  at  birth  is  nearly  black,  its  cheeks  swollen,  its  lips  turned  in,  and 
the  nose  scarcely  visible,  and  nothing  frightens  the  parents  so  much  as  such  an 
object,  if  they  are  not  previously  advised  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence. 
However,  this  condition  is  generally  dissipated  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and 
its  resolution  may  be  hastened  by  lotions  composed  of  a  little  wine,  or  vegeto- 
mineral  water,  or  brandy,  freely  diluted  with  water.     No  alarm  need  be  felt 
about  the  tendency  observed  in  the  head  to  fall  backwards,  as  soon  as  the  support 
is  withdrawn;  for,  it  only  regains  the  attitude  it  had  temporarily  in  the  pelvis. 
This  feebleness  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  is  evidently  due  to   the  prolonged 

the  forceps  had  already  been  attempted.  However,  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
after  my  arrival,  the  labor  terminated  spontaneously.  The  infant  soon  revived  ;  but,  in 
examining  its  head,  I  detected,  near  the  posterior  fontanelle,  what  appeared  to  be  small 
splinters  of  bone,  which  crepitated  under  the  finger,  and  there  were  also  evident  traces  of 
a  considerable  depression  on  its  dorsal  region. 
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extension  they  have  undergone,  and  which  has  momentarily  paralyzed  a  part  of 
their  contractile  force :  it  ordinarily  disappears  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

PRESENTATION    OP   THE   PELVIC    EXTREMITY. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  state  that  most  accoucheurs  describe  three 
distinct  presentations  of  the  pelvic  extremity  of  the  foetus,  to  wit,  the  presenta- 
tions of  the  breech,  of  the  feet,  and  of  the  knees,  according  as  the  breech,  the 
feet,  or  the  knees,  are  the  first  to  engage  in  the  excavation  and  clear  the  external 
parts  of  generation.  We  have  also  explained  why  (following  the  example  of 
Madame  Lachapelle,  Ant.  Dubois,  P.  Dubois,  and  others)  we  consider  these 
three  as  being  only  slight  modifications  of  the  true  pelvic  presentation ;  for  modi* 
fications  that  do  not  in  anywise  change  the  mechanism  of  the  natural  labor  ought 
certainly  to  be  included  under  one  and  the  same  title. 

Thus,  it  may  happen,  in  presentations  of  the  pelvic  extremity,  that  this  extre- 
mity, composed  of  all  its  elements,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  thighs  flexed  on  the 
abdomen  and  the  legs  on  the  thighs,  may  engage  in  the  excavation  and  inferior 
strait;  or  that  the  lower  extremities,  carried  along  when  the  membranes  are 
ruptured,  by  the  gush  of  the  waters,  may  be  completely  or  partially  unfolded;  the 
feet  in  the  former  case,  and  the  knees  in  the  latter,  appearing  first  externally;  or 
that,  the  inferior  members  being  stretched  out  and  applied  to  the  child's  anterior 
plane,  the  breech  alone  may  descend;^  or,  lastly,  that  one  of  the  lower  limbs  may 
be  extended  up  along  the  abdomen  while  the  other  remains  down,  and  then  one 
foot  or  one  knee,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  present  at  the  vulva.  We  shall  in- 
clude all  these  varieties  under  the  general  name  of  the  presentation  of  the  pelvic 
extremity;  and  we  again  repeat  that,  in  the  presentations  of  this  extremity,  the 
points  of  departure,  taken  on  the  foetus,  are,  the  posterior  face  of  the  sacrum  for 
the  breech ;  the  anterior  face  of  the  tibias  for  the  knees ;  and  the  heels  in  the 
footling  cases.  With  regard  to  the  pelvis,  the  sacrum,  or  the  back  of  the  child, 
may  be  found  in  relation  with  any  one  of  the  various  parts  of  its  superior  strait; 
but  still,  all  these  shades  of  position  are  included  in  two  principal  ones,  namely,  a 
first,  or  left  sacro-iliac,  and  a  second,  or  right  sacro-iliac  position ;  and,  further, 
each  of  these  exhibits  its  anterior,  transverse,  and  posterior  varieties. 

The  presentations  of  the  pelvic  extremity  are  less  frequent  than  those  of  the 
vertex,  though  much  more  common  than  those  of  the  face.  Thus,  in  thirty- 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  labors,  Madame  Lachapelle  has 
noted  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety  of  this  class;  in  twenty  thousand 
five  hundred  and  seventeen,  Madame  Boivin  observed  six  hundred  and  eleven ; 
and  in  two  thousand  and  twenty,  M.  P.  Dubois  met  with  eighty-five.     In  order 

1  This  position  of  the  lower  extremities  may  be  primitive  ;  that  is,  it  may  exist  before 
the  rupture  of  the  membranes  (indeed,  according  to  M.  P.  Dubois,  this  most  frequently 
occurs),  or  may  be  consecutive  to  the  engagement  of  the  breech.  In  this  latter  case,  the 
feet  may  have  been  arrested  either  by  the  periphery  of  the  cervix  uteri,  or  by  the  superior 
strait  at  the  time  when  the  breech  was  passing  into  the  excavation,  and  hence  the  inferior 
members  would  be  necessarily  pressed  up  along  the  child's  anterior  plane. 
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to  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  frequency  of  the  cases  in  which  the  nates,  the 
knees,  or  the  feet  are  first  expelled,  we  will  add  that,  in  those  eightj-five  lahors, 
the  nates  appeared  first  at  the  yulva  fifty-four  times,  and  the  feet  twenty-six 
times.  The  presentation  of  the  knees^  so  called,  was  not  observed  in  a  single 
instance.  In  fact,  this  is  a  very  uncommon  variety;  for,  in  the  thirty-seven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  cases  of  Madame  Lachapelle,  the  knees 
came  down  first  only  eleven  times,  or  one  in  three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-five. 

In  a  sum  total  of  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-four  labors.  Dr.  Col- 
lins has  observed  the  pelvic  extremity  to  offer  once  in  thirty  times ;  and  Kams- 
botham,  Jr.,  from  calculations  founded  on  twenty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  labors,  and  twenty-eight  thousand  and  forty-three  births,  occur- 
ring at  the  Maternity  Hospital  of  London,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
breech  presentations  are  to  the  others  as  one  to  thirty-five.*  The  left  sacro-iliac 
positions  are  far  more  frequent  than  the  right;  thus,  in  thirteen  hundred  and 
ninety  instances,  the  back  looked  towards  the  left  side  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  times,  and  to  the  right,  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  times;  but  thirteen 
times  in  front,  and  twenty-six  times  directly  backwards  (Lachapelle).  In  the 
eighty-five  positions  of  M.  P.  Dubois,  the  back  was  forty-one  times  towards  the 
mother's  left,  and  forty-four  to  her  right.  As  to  the  varieties  exhibited  by  these 
two  positions,  the  lefl  anterior  is  a  little  more  frequent  than  the  right  posterior 
one,  but  each  of  them  is  fur  more  common  than  all  the  others  put  together.  For 
instance,  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  pelvic  presentations,  says  M.  Nsdgele, 
the  back  was  in  front  and  to  the  left  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  times,  whilst 
it  was  only  forty  times  behind  and  to  the  right. 

§  1.  Causes. 

It  is  wholly  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  to  say  why  the 
breech  should  sometimes  present  at  the  superior  strait ;  true,  numerous  explana- 
tions have  been  offered,  and  the  following,  proposed  by  Madame  Lachapelle  and 
reiterated  by  Yelpeau,  is  perhaps  the  least  objectionable  of  any.  The  child, 
they  say,  floats  comparatively  free  in  the  uterus,  until  near  the  eighth  month ; 
then  its  head,  during  certain  movements  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  the  act  of 
lying  down  in  particular,  is  carried  towards  the  fundus  uteri ;  and,  if  the  infant 
has  then  acquired  a  considerable  volume,  perhaps  its  great  occipito-coccygeal 
diameter  cannot  repass  through  the  small  diameters  of  the  uterine  ovoid,  without 
undergoing  as  forcible  a  movement  as  that  which  changed  its  position;  and  if 
this  latter  does  not  occur,  the  foetus  will  retain  its  new  attitude,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  labor  the  pelvic  extremity  will  present  at  the  passage.  This  explanation, 
I  repeat,  although  liable  to  many  objections,  still  appears  the  most  probable. 

1  By  a  table  in  the  revised  edition,  Dr.  Ramsbotham  famishes  a  record  of  35,743  deliveries 
that  occurred  between  January  let,  1828,  and  December  3l8t,  1843,  in  which  there  were 
930  presentations  of  the  breech,  or  lower  extremities,  thus  showing  the  proportion  to  be 
2*6  per  cent.,  or  1  in  38-8. — Translator. 
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§  2.  Diagnosis. 

Even  before  the  commencement  of  the  labor,  a  breech  presentation  may  be 
almost  positively  diagnosticated  by  the  following  signs,  namely,  in  thin  women, 
in  whom  the  abdomen,  from  being  previously  distended  by  numerous  pregnan- 
cies, retains  a  certain  degree  of  softness  and  flaccidity  (and  the  womb  containing 
only  a  moderate  quantity  of  liquid),  we  may  more  or  less  readily  detect  the  head 
occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus,  and  inclined  towards  one  or  the  other 
side.  No  part,  however,  can  be  made  out  by  the  internal  exploration,  since  the 
hard,  rounded  tumor  felt  in  the  vertex  presentations  is  always  absent.  Some- 
times, as  has  often  happened  to  myself,  a  little  tumor  (the  foot,  or  a  knee)  can 
be  detected  and  balloted ;  and,  further,  the  heart's  movements  are  revealed  by 
auscultation  at  an  elevated  point  of  the  abdomen,  on  a  level  with,  or  possibly 
above,  the  umbilicus. 

The  shape  of  the  distended  uterus  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  which  it  has 
in  vertex  positions,  though  in  some  cases  it  is  rather  more  oval. 

To  the  foregoing  signs  may  be  added  the  following  as  distinguishable  during 
labor.  The  bag  of  waters  is  very  large,  and  projects  considerably  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  vagina ;  sometimes  assuming  the  form  of  an  elongated  tumor,*  which 
may  descend,  even  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  vulva. 

When  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  water 
escapes,  for  the  presenting  part  fills  up  the  neck  but  very  imperfectly,  and  hence, 
all  the  amniotic  liquid  flows  out ;  and  if  the  rupture  should  occur  during  a  strong 
pain,  it  would  probably  be  accompanied  by  a  loud  report. 

Stein  described  the  uterine  orifice  as  being  oval  after  the  rupture,  and  Madame 
Lachapelle  confirmed  this  sign )  but  I  must  confess  that  I  have  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  verifying  it. 

A  momentary  suspension  or  a  diminution  of  the  pains  often  results  from  a  too 
copious  or  a  too  rapid  discharge  of  the  waters;  and,  further,  a  flow  of  mecunium 
most  generally  takes  place  soon  after  the  membranes  give  way." 

But  the  only  characteristic  signs  are  those  furnished  by  the  touch ;  and  they 
will  vary  with  the  presenting  part.  Therefore,  although  we  have  included,  so 
far  as  the  mechaaism  is  conuerncd,  all  the  cases  in  which  either  the  nates,  the 
feet,  or  the  knees  present,  under  one  general  term ;  yet,  in  the  diagnosis,  we 
must  carefully  distinguish  them  from  each  other. 

1.  When  the  breech  alone  presents,  the  finger  first  encounters  a  soft,  rounded 
tumor,  upon  some  portion  of  whose  anterior  surface  a  hard,  resistant  part,  formed 

1  Certain  writers  have  evidently  been  in  error  in  giving  this  particular  form  of  the  am- 
niotic sac  as  a  positive  sign  of  a  presentation  of  the  pelvic  extremitj,  since  it  may  be  met 
with  in  other  cases.  I  have  twice  observed  it  myself  in  clear  vertex  presentations  that 
were  engaged,  even  then,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  excavation.  I  can  only  explain  this 
last  circumstance  by  supposing  an  extreme  laxity  of  the  membranes. 

'  However,  a  discharge  of  meconium  may  take  place  in  other  than  pelvic  presentations  ; 
but  then  it  is  an  alarming  sign,  and  one  that  should  receive  the  accoucheur's  immediate 
attention.  In  fact,  it  always  indicates  the  death,  or  at  least  a  suffering  condition,  of  the 
child;  and,  therefore,  will  most  generally  require  the  intervention  of  art,  since  it  is  par- 
ticularly apt  to  come  on  when  the  labor  has  continued  a  long  time  after  the  rupture,  and 
the  foetus  is  suffering  from  the  protracted  delay ;  or  possibly  it  may  announce  the  com- 
pression of  the  umbilical  cord  (see  Prolapsus  of  the  Cord). 
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by  the  great  trochanter  of  the  thigh  bone,  is  detected.  Thus  far,  it  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  vertex  presentation ;  but  if  the  finger  be  next  carried  upwards 
and  backwards,  so  as  to  reach,  as  it  were,  the  sagittal  suture,  it  will  penetrate 
into  the  fissure  between  the  nates,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  most  important 
diagnostic  signs  are  discovered ;  for  the  point  of  the  coccyx  is  felt  towards  one 
side,  surmounted  by  an  irregular  osseous  surface,  constituted  by  the  posterior 
face  of  the  sacrum ;  then  the  anus,  a  small,  rounded,  and  wrinkled  orifice,  into 
which  the  finger  cannot  be  introduced  without  resorting  to  considerable  force, 
whatever  authors  may  say  to  the  contrary ;  lastly,  the  external  genital  organs  can 
be  easily  distinguished,  and  thereby  the  sex  of  the  child  may  be  announced  in 
advance.^ 

The  prominence  of  the  coccyx  is  not  only  a  certain  sign  of  the  presentation, 
but  it  may  also  serve  to  determine  the  position;  because  its  point  is  always  di- 
rected towards  the  side  not  corresponding  with  the  child's  back. 

2.  Where  the  two  feet  present  together  in  the  vagina,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
found them  with  any  other  part,  and  the  direction  of  the  heels  then  clearly  indi- 
cates the  child's  position.  But  where  a  single  foot  only  is  detected,  and  that 
very  high  up,  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  hand.  However,  a  little  attention  will 
serve  to  distinguish  them;  thus  the  toes  are  arranged  in  the  same  line,  are 
shorter,  and  less  movable ;  while  the  fingers  are  longer  and  the  thumb  separated 
from  the  others;  the  internal  border  of  the  foot  is  much  thicker  than  the  exter- 
nal; but  the  two  margins  of  the  hand  are  very  nearly  of  the  same  thickness; 
again,  the  foot  articulates  with  the  leg  at  a  right  angle,  while  the  hand  continues 
out  the  line  of  the  arm. 

The  diagnosis  is  very  difficult  when  the  feet  present  along  with  the  nates,  and 
they  alone  are  accessible.  Sometimes  even  only  one  foot  can  be  felt,  which  ren- 
ders the  case  still  more  obscure ;  theu  we  have  first  to  ascertain  which  is  the  foot 
touched ;  though,  for  that  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the 
relation  existing  between  its  internal  border  and  the  heel.  For  instance,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  latter  is  turned  towards  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  its  internal 
border  to  the  right  side  of  the  mother;  this  is  evidently  the  right  foot;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  heel  be  directed  towards  the  sacro- vertebral  angle,  and  the  in- 
ternal border  to  the  right,  this  would  be  the  left  foot,  &c. ;  now,  the  right  foot 
being  once  distinguished  from  the  left,  it  only  remains  to  determine  towards 
what  part  of  the  superior  strait  the  points  of  the  toes  are  directed  (bearing  in 
mind  that  we  always  suppose  the  inferior  extremities  to  be  flexed  on  the  abdomen, 
and  the  feet  crossed  and  turned  inward).  In  this  position  of  the  child,  if  the 
toes  of  the  right  foot  are  turned  towards  any  point  of  the  anterior  half  of  the 
pelvis,  the  back  will  be  directed  to  some  part  of  the  left  lateral  half;  but  if  the 

1  The  accoucheur  ought  to  be  exceedingly  careful  not  to  deceive  himself  on  this  point ; 
and,  in  case  of  any  doubt,  it  would  be  much  better  to  abstain  from  all  predictions,  than  to 
expose  himself  to  an  error  that  would  most  certainly  be  retorted  upon  him  afterwards. 
It  is  also  prudent,  where  the  child  is  ascertained,  by  the  touch,  to  be  of  a  sex  different 
from  what  the  family,  and  more  especially  from  what  the  mother  defires.  n^t  tn  commu- 
nicate the  result  of  his  diagnosis,  lest  the  disappointment  she  wo*^'''  hi, 
like  any  other  acute  moral  emotion,  exercise  an  unfavorable  inflp  "^ 
of  her  labor. 
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toes  on  the  left  foot  point  towards  the  anterior  half  of  the  pelvis,  the  child's  bt^ 
will  look  to  some  poiut  on  the  right  lateral  half,  and  oice  vcrtd. 

3.  The  kneea  very  rarely  present  first;  besides,  they  have  snch  well-marked 
chara  uteri  a  tics  in  their  form,  their  roundness,  their  hardness,  the  siie  of  the 
limbs  attached,  and  the  fold  of  the  ham  which  surmounts  them,  a  fold  present- 
ing a  transverse  concavity  instead  of  the  convexity  exhibited  at  the  elbow  and 
instep,  that  we  consider  it  useless  to  dilate  further  upou  their  diagnosis. 

g  3.  Mechanism. 

As  the  left  anterior  and  the  right  posterior  are  the  most  frequent  of  the  three 
varieties  admitted  for  both  the  left  and  the  right  sacro-iliac  positions,  we  shall 
select  them  as  the  type  of  our  description. 

1.  Mec/tanUm  of  Natural  Labor  in  the  Lffi  Anterior  S'tero-Hiae  Potition. 
(The  first,  of  authors.) 

Before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  alt  the  parts  of  the  child  arc  folded  op 
along  its  anterior  plane;  the  head  is  slightly  flexed  on  the  chest,  the  arms  are 
applied  to  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  the  forearms  are  bent  on  the  breast,  and  the 
inferior  members  flexed  on  the  front  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  position  before  u, 
the  back  of  the  fmtus  looks  forward  and  to  the  mother's  left;  it^  anterior  plane 
behind  and  to  her  right;  its  left  side  ia  in  front  and  to  the  right,  and  the  right 
side  behind  and  towards  the  left;  the  greater  or  bis-iliac  diameter  of  its  hips 
corresponds  to  the  right  oblique,  and  its  sacro-pubJc  or  antero-posterior  eno  to 
the  left  oblique  diameter. 

Prior  to  the  rupture,  the  presenting  part  is  very  high  up;  but, at  the  moment 


Fig.  73. 


of  its  occurrence,  a  large  quantity  of  the 
waters  escnpes,  and  the  part  then  bccomeg 
more  easily  accessible.  Then,  aUo,  the  pre- 
sentation becomes  fixed,  and  one  of  the  varie- 
ties of  it  before  studied  is  thereby  eatablisbed. 
As  an  example,  we  will  suppose  that  the 
inferior  members  are  stretched  out,  and  ex- 
tended upwards  along  the  anterior  plane  of 
the  foetus.  If  the  os  uteri  be  freely  dilated 
when  the  rupture  takes  place,  the  nates  im- 
mediately engage  by  traversing  the  cervix, 
and  descend  rapidly  into  the  excavation ; 
thongh,  in  the  contrary  case,  they  remaiD 
high  up  for  a  long  time.  In  proportion  as 
tbccontractions  acquire  more  force  and  energy 
the  buttocks  gradually  descend;  the  left  slid- 
ing on  the  internal  furfucc  of  the  obturator 
foramen  and  the  obturator  inlemus  muscle,  and  the  right  along  in  front  of  the 
parts  that  are  situated  in  the  left  posterior  quarter  of  the  pelvis.  Having  arrived 
at  the  inferior  strait,  the  child's  pelvis  undergoes  a  movement  of  n>tation  that 
carries  the  lefl  hip  behind  the  right  isehio-pubic  ramus,  and  the  right  hip  in 
front  of  the  inner  half  of  the  sacro  sciatic  ligament.  The  left  or  anterior  hip 
next  engages  nnder  the  aforesaid  ramus,  and  is  the  first  to  show  itself  through 
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the  vulva;  bnt  it  U  generally  the  right  or  posterior  hip,  which,  advancing  at«p 
by  step,  and  describing  an  arc  of  a  circle  around  the  anterior  one  as  a  centre,  aud 
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traversing  the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the  perineum,  first  succeeds  in  disen- 
gaging itself  at  the  anterior  commisaure,  while  the  other  remains  nearly  immov- 
able at  the  summit  of  the  arch.  During  the  delivery  of  the  breech,  the  body  of 
the  child,  by  becominv  Htrongly  engaged  in  the  excavation,  ia  flexed  laterally  on 
its  anterior  (lefl)  side  in  such  a  way  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  curvature  of 
the  pelvis.  As  the  right  buttock  approaches  the  posterior  commiHsure  of  the 
labia  externa,  and  engages  in  this  opening,  the  breech,  or  rather  the  bis-iliac 
line  of  the  fcetua,  which  had  already  cleared  the  lower  strait  in  a  somewhat  dia- 
gonal position,  now  asBumcs  an  exactly  an tero- posterior  direction,  bo  as  to  corre- 
spond vrith  that  of  the  longitudinal  diameter  of  the  vulva.  However,  this  is  not 
oonstAnt,  as  the  breech  sometimes  retains  its  diagonal  position  throughout;  the 
thighs  closeiy  applied  on  the  belly  already  begin  to  appear,  and,  pending  the 
disengagement,  the  ftctal  trunk,  by  accommodating  itself,  as  above  stated,  to  the 
direction  of  the  pelvic  axis,  is  strongly  flexed  on  its  anterior  (left)  side.  The 
rotation  executed  by  the  hips,  when  they  reach  the  inferior  strait,  may  either  be 
a  partial  movement,  or  else  one  in  which  the  whole  trunk  participates. 

In  the  former  case,  it  can  only  take  place  by  the  aid  of  a  certain  degree  of 
torsion  in  the  lumbar  vertebral  column,  and  then  the  pelvis,  immediately  after 
its  delivery,  undL-rgoes  the  process  of  restitution,  whereby  it  once  more  regains 
its  primitive  diagonal  position. 

As  soon  as  the  hips  are  clear,  the  breast  engages  in  the  excavation,  the  arms 
always  remaining  applied  against  the  anterior -lateral  parts  of  the  thorax,  and 
the  shoulders  soon  arrive  at  tho  inferior  strait  in  an  oblique  position,  supposing 
they  have  not  previously  participated  in  the  rotation  performed  by  the  pelvis  of 
the  child. 

The  shoulders  observe  the  same  mechanism  in  disengBfonK  as  the  hips;  that 
is,  they  turn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  the  anterior^  left,  behind 

the  right  iacbio-pubic  ramus,  and  tbe  postoipr  f  the  left 
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,  the  forehead,  the  hrcgma,  and  occiput  will  he  found  to  appear  successively 
*ont  of  the  anterior  commissure  of  the  perineum. 

aring  the  flexion,  the  head  represents  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  whose  power 
f  the  occiput,  the  fulcrum  at  the  8uh>occipital  point,  or  that  portion  of  the 
:  situated  under  the  arch,  and  the  resistance  at  the  chin,  or  rather  at  the 
tiead,  which,  hcing  arrested  hj  the  perineum,  must  distend  the  latter  and 
er  it  thinner.  Hence,  if  radii  he  drawn  from  the  suh-occipital  point  of  the 
ly  situated  heneath  the  symphysis,  as  a  centre,  and  terminating  at  the  median 
of  the  face  and  vault  of  the  cranium,  those  radii  will  exactly  represent  the 
leters  which  successively  clear  the  antero-posterior  one  of  the  inferior  strait ; 
pfrincipal  of  which  are  the  suhoccipi to-mental,  the  suh-occipito-frontal,  and 
mb-occipi  to-hregmatic. 

Mechanism  of  Natural  Labor  in  the  right  Posterior  Sacro-iliac  Position, 
irth  of  Baudelocque  and  third  of  Capuron.) — In  this  position,  the  child's 
nn  is  turned  towards  the  right  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  its  hack  is  behind  and 
M  mother's  right,  and  its  anterior  plane  is  to  the  left,  in  front;  the  right  side 
I  forward  and  to  the  mother's  right,  while  the  left  side  is  behind  and  towards 
left ;  and  the  great  or  bis-iliac  diameter  of  the  child's  pelvis  corresponds  to 
eight  oblique  diameter. 

Bt  us  suppose,  when  the  membranefi  are  ruptured,  that  the  lower  extremities, 
It  along  by  the  gush  of  liquid,  are  completely  unfolded,  and  that  the  feet 
ttit  first  at  the  vulva.  In  this  case,  the  limbs  are  soon  delivered,  under  the 
ence  of  the  uterine  contraction.'^  without  offering  any  peculiarity,  and  the 
easily  reach  the  inferior  strait,  where  they  engage,  sometimes  preserving 
'  primitive  diagonal  position,  while  at  others  the  anterior  one  gets  slightly  in 
ice  towards  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  other  or  posterior  goes  behind  to 
ledian  line  of  the  sacrum. 

B  arms  and  shoulders  present  in  turn,  and  their  disengagement  b  nearly 
as  in  the  preceding  case. 

the  delivery  of  the  shoulders,  the  head  alone  remains  in  the  excavation, 
0  expulsion  may  take  place  in  several  different  ways;  sometimes,  indeed, 
^iX>ut  remains  posteriorly  throughout  the  whole  delivery,  though  at  others, 
ioed  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  comes  round  in  front  so  as  to  place 
•«liind  the  symphysis  pubis. 

Occiput  comes  in  front. — This  conversion  may  begin  as  soon  as  the 

cleared  the  inferior  strait;  thus,  it  often  happens,  as  before  stated, 

>    '^v^Lole  foetal  trunk  participates  in  the  rotation  of  the  haunches,  whence 

5x*ior  plane  of  the  child,  which  was  primitively  situated  behind,  is  brought 

describing  a  kind  of  a  spiral,  that  commences  in  the  hips  and  termi- 

e  occiput.     The  head  also  has  participated  in  the  rotation  of  the 

thkat,  when  the  former  descends  into  the  excavation,  the  occiput  be- 

i<3^d  behind  the  symphysis  pubis. 

i^ri    the  occiput  retains  its  posterior  position,  after  the  delivery  of  the 

ta   x"otation  of  the  head  may  even  take  place  in  the  pelvis  or  at  the  in- 

JjD  auoh  oases,  after  the  shoulders  are  born,  the  back  of  the  child 

*i  by  a  sort  of  restitution,  and  the  head,  remaining 
98  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  left  oblique  diar 
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sacro-sciatic  ligament,  whence  they  .both  clear  this  strait  diagonullj;  but  when 
this  is  passed,  and  there  is  no  other  resistance  than  that  of  the  soft  parts  to  over- 
come,  they  complete  the  rotation  and  become  placed,  the  one,  directly  in  front; 
the  other  behind.  As  to  the  other  parts,  the  sub-pubic  shoulder  and  elbow  are 
the  first  to  appear  externally;  but  it  is  still  the  posterior  ones  that  are  first 
delivered.* 

Prof.  Dubois  contends  that,  in  breech  deliveries,  the  anterior  hip  and  the  front 
shoulder,  in  the  disengagement  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  are  expelled 
before  the  corresponding  part  in  the  rear;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  repeat 
again,  that,  although  matters  often  do  occur  in  the  way  described  by  the  pro- 
fessor, still,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  view  above  given  holds  true  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  Whilst  the  shoulders  are  traversing  the  pelvis  in  the  manner 
just  indicated,  the  head,  being  flexed  on  the  breast,  clears  the  upper  strait  in 
the  direction  of  it«  left  oblique  diameter;  that  is,  the  forehead  is  turned  towards 
the  right  sacro-iliac  symphysis^  and  it  retains  that  position  until  it  reaches  the 
inferior  strait. 

The  diameters  of  the  head  which  are  then  found  in  relation  with  those  of  the 
inferior  strait,  will  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  the 
flexion  of  the  head.  For  instance,  when  it  is  only  moderately  flexed,  which  is 
generally  the  case,  the  occipito-frontal  diameter  corresponds  to  the  lefl  oblique 
one,  the  bi-parietal  to  the  right  oblique,  and  the  axis  of  the  inferior  strait 
traverses  the  head  very  nearly  in  the  direction  of  its  trachelo-bregmatic  diameter. 

If  we  suppose  the  head  to  be  more  strongly  flexed  on  the  chest,  the  sub-occi- 
pito-bregmatic  diameter  takes  the  place  of  the  occipi to-frontal,  and  the  occipito- 
mental corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  axis  of  the  inferior  strait.  In  a  word,  we 
find  the  same  relations  as  in  a  vertex  presentation^  only  the  head  presents  by  its 
base  instead  of  its  summit. 

It  then  performs  a  movement  of  rotation,  whereby  the  face  is  carried  into  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum,  while  the  occiput  gets  behind  and  the  neck  under  the 
symphysis  pubis;  whence  the  sub- occipi to-bregmatic  diameter  approaches  the 
antcro-posterior  one  very  closely,  still  retaining,  however,  a  certain  obliquity.  At 
that  time,  the  womb  can  act  but  very  feebly  on  the  head  (see  Prognosis),  which 
is  altogether  down  in  the  vagina,  or  nearly  so;  but  the  tenesmus,  says  Yelpeau, 
occasioned  by  its  pressure  on  the  rectum  and  the  bladder,  constrains  the  woman 
to  collect  all  her  powers,  and  to  redouble  her  courage,  and  then  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  abdominal  muscles  soon  come  to  the  aid  of  the  powerless  womb ;  these 
forces,  acting  conjointly,  flex  the  head  more  and  more,  and  whilst  this  process  of 
flexion  is  going  on  around  the  neck  or  the  sub-occipital  region  as  a  centre,  the 

*  Many  books,  on  the  subject  of  shoulder-delivery,  assert  that  the  arms  are  retained  by  the 
borders  of  the  excavatiou,  and  thereby  get  up  alongside  of  the  head ;  though,  as  Desormeaux 
very  justly  remarked,  this  scarcely  ever  happens  when  the  delivery  is  left  entirely  to 
nature,  and  no  traction  whatever  is  made  on  the  pelvic  extremity;  consequently,  when  the 
labor  progresses  regularly,  the  accoucheur  should  overcome  the  temptation  to  aid  nature 
a  little  by  drawing  on  the  parts,  for  such  imprudent  traction  must  cert«iinly  strai;jhten  out 
the  arms,  since  there  is  no  counteracting  power  in  these  cases  to  press  them  outwardly ; 
for,  being  retained  by  the  friction,  they  remain  above  the  excavation,  and  the  head  de- 
scends between  them,  rather  than  that  they  mount  up  on  its  lateral  parts :  and  fortunate 
indeed  will  it  be  if  extension  of  the  head  is  not  produced  by  these  tractions  I 
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chin,  the  forehead,  the  hrcgma,  and  occiput  will  he  found  to  appear  successively 
in  front  of  the  anterior  commissure  of  the  perineum. 

During  the  flexion,  the  head  represents  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  whose  power 
is  at  the  occiput,  the  fulcrum  at  the  suh-occipital  point,  or  that  portion  of  the 
neck  situated  under  the  arch,  and  the  resistance  at  the  chin,  or  rather  at  the 
forehead,  which,  heing  arrested  hj  the  perineum,  must  distend  the  latter  and 
render  it  thinner.  Hence,  if  radii  he  drawn  from  the  suh-occipital  point  of  the 
head,  situated  heneath  the  symphysis,  as  a  centre,  and  terminating  at  the  median 
line  of  the  face  and  vault  of  the  cranium,  those  radii  will  exactly  represent  the 
diameters  which  successively  clear  the  antcro-posterior  one  of  the  inferior  strait ; 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  suboccipito-mental,  the  sub-occipito-frontal,  and 
the  sub-occipito-bregmatic. 

2.  Mechanism  of  Natural  Labor  in  the  right  Posterior  Sacro-iliac  Position, 
(Fourth  of  Baudelocque  and  third  of  Capuron.) — In  this  position,  the  child's 
sacrum  is  turned  towards  the  right  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  its  back  is  behind  and 
to  the  mother's  right,  and  its  anterior  plane  is  to  the  left,  in  front ;  the  right  side 
looks  forward  and  to  the  mother's  right,  while  the  left  side  is  behind  and  towards 
her  left ;  and  the  great  or  bis-iliac  diameter  of  the  child's  pelvis  corresponds  to 
the  right  oblique  diameter. 

Let  us  suppose,  when  the  mcmbranefi  are  ruptured,  that  the  lower  extremities, 
swept  along  by  the  gush  of  liquid,  are  completely  unfolded,  and  that  the  feet 
present  first  at  the  vulva.  In  this  case,  the  limbs  are  soon  delivered,  under  the 
influence  of  the  uterine  contraction.-^  without  ofiering  any  peculiarity,  and  the 
hips  easily  reach  the  inferior  strait,  where  they  engage,  sometimes  preserving 
their  primitive  diagonal  position,  while  at  others  the  anterior  one  gets  slightly  in 
advance  towards  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  other  or  posterior  goes  behind  to 
the  median  line  of  the  sacrum. 

The  arms  and  shoulders  present  in  turn,  and  their  disengagement  is  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  shoulders,  the  head  alone  remains  in  the  excavation, 
and  its  expulsion  may  take  place  in  several  different  ways;  sometimes,  indeed, 
the  occiput  remains  posteriorly  throughout  the  whole  delivery,  though  at  others, 
and  indeed  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  comes  round  in  front  so  as  to  place 
itself  behind  the  symphysis  pubis. 

A.  The  Occiput  comes  in  front, — This  conversion  may  begin  as  soon  as  the 
hips  have  cleared  the  inferior  strait;  thus,  it  often  happens,  as  before  stated, 
that  the  whole  foetal  trunk  participates  in  the  rotation  of  the  haunches,  whence 
the  posterior  plane  of  the  child,  which  was  primitively  situated  behind,  is  brought 
in  front  by  describing  a  kind  of  a  spiral,  that  commences  in  the  hips  and  termi- 
nates at  the  occiput.  The  head  also  has  participated  in  the  rotation  of  the 
trunk,  so  that,  when  the  former  descends  into  the  excavation,  the  occiput  be- 
comes placed  behind  the  symphysis  pubis. 

But  when  the  occiput  retains  its  posterior  position,  after  the  delivery  of  the 
trunk,  this  rotation  of  the  head  may  even  take  place  in  the  pelvis  or  at  the  in- 
ferior strait.  In  such  cases,  after  the  shoulders  are  born,  the  back  of  the  child 
resumes  its  posterior  direction  by  a  sort  of  restitution,  and  the  head,  remaining 
alone  in  the  excavation,  becomes  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  left  oblique  diar 
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meter,  the  occiput  being  behind  and  to  the  right,  and  the  forehead  or  bregma 
towards  the  mother's  left,  in  front.  It  then  performs  a  movement  of  rotation, 
by  which  the  occiput,  aft«r  having  traversed  the  whole  right  lateral  half  fkim 
behind  forwards,  locates  itself  behind  the  eymphjais,  and  the  forehead,  by  roll- 
ing from  front  to  rear,  ia  carried  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum Though, 

whatever  may  have  been  the  mode  by  which  this  mutation  is  effected,  the  labor 
terminates,  juat  as  in  the  preceding  caae,  as  soon  as  the  occiput  gets  behind  the 
pubic  ajmphjBis. 

B.  The  Occiput  remaini  behind. — When  the  occiput  remains  behind  until  the 
end  of  labor,  the  delivery  of  the  bend  may  take  place  in  two  wnys :  thus,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  this  part  engages  in  the  excavation  in  a  state  of  flexion,  where 
it  soon  undergoes  a  very  slight  movement  of  rotation,  which  carries  the  occiput 
towards  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  forehead  or  bregma  behind  the 
symphysis  pubis ;  then,  as  the  uterine  contractions  and  the  abdominal  muscles 
force  the  head  to  become  more  and  more  flexed,  the  following  parts  are  found  to 
appear  in  succession  below  tbe  symphysis  and  through 
Fig.  T6.  ^^^  vnlva;  first  tbe  whole  face,  then  tbe  forehead,  the 

bregma,  tbe  vertex,  and  last  of  al!  tbe  occiput.  The 
head  is  therefore  delivered  by  a  process  of  fiexion,  bar- 
ing the  neck,  as  a  centre,  resting  against  the  anterior 
commissure  of  the  perineum. 

Finally,  it  may  happen  that,  instead  of  remaining 
applied  on  the  chest,  the  chin  is  arrested,  and  conlinuca 
above  the  pubis,  while  the  occiput  is  carried  more  and 
more  backwards  by  a  well-n 
sion.  Tbe  bead  engages  ii 
extremity,  which  t 
of  the  excavation  by  a 

first  at  the  perineal  ^jommissure;  after  it  come,  succes- 
sively, the  vertex,  tbe  anterior  foDtanclIe,  tbe  forehead, 
and  the  entire  face.  OoDsequently,  the  head  disengtipes 
by  a  process  of  extension,  having  the  pro^-trachcluid 
region  as  a  centre,  which  is  placed  at  first  behind,  and 
then  under  the  symphysis  pubis.  Cases  of  this  kind 
are  reported  by  Lcroux,  Michuelis,  and  Asdrubali.    Thf 

-^■^'.^V^u™,* mi^hanism  o/  labor ^  in  the  left  trjDsverRc,  and  in  the 

right  anterior,  and  right  transverse  sacro-iliac  positions, 
is  absolutely  the  same  as  that  just  described  for  the  left  anterior  oncj  and  again, 
tbe  mechanism  of  the  left  posterior  is  an  exact  cuutilerpart  of  that  of  tbe  right 

§  4.  PnooNosia. 

ISreuch  presentations  are  not,  usujillj,  much  more  dangerous  than  those  of  ibe 
bead;  still,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  prognosis,  the  Jalior  should  be 
studied  in  reference  to  its  effect  upon  the  metbcr  and  upon  ihc  ebilil  respectivek. 
Though,  from  (he  manner  of  its  expulsion  alone,  tbe  life  of  the  child  is  seriou:>ly 
endangered,  tbe  parturition  is  certainly  lea  e>:hausliiig  and  less  painful  for  the 
mother. 


Lrkcd  movement  of  cxtcn- 

the  strait  by  its  occipital 

tbe  whole  posterior  part 

1  is  born 
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1.  As  regards  the  Mother. — As  a  whole,  the  labor  is  somewhat  longer  in  breech 
presentations;  though,  fortunately,  the  delay  is  experienced  almost  exclusively 
during  the  first  stage,  and  is  the  cause  of  but  little  additional  suffering  to  the 
mother.  The  slowness  of  the  process  of  dilatation  is  readily  explained  by  the 
conditions  which  have  been  already  point€d  out.  Before  the  membranes  are 
ruptured,  the  presenting  part,  haying  neither  the  form,  roundness,  nor  regularity 
of  the  top  of  the  head,  cannot  adapt  itself  to  the  regular  concavity  of  the  inferior 
segment  of  the  uterus,  and  being  separated  from  the  neck  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  amniotic  fluid,  is  therefore  incapable  of  hastening  its  dilatation. 
Should  the  membranes  happen  to  rupture  long  before  the  dilatation  is  completed, 
the  size  or  irregularity  of  the  breech  prevents  its  engaging  readily,  and  the  neck, 
not  being  supported  as  it  is  by  the  top  of  the  head  in  vertex  presentations,  col- 
lapses, and  contracts,  so  to  speak,  the  opening  which  it  had  just  before  presented. 
In  cephalic  presentations,  on  the  contrary,  the  head  engages  like  a  wedge,  and 
each  expulsive  effort  tends  to  increase  the  dilatation. 

When  the  neck  is  once  thoroughly  dilated,  the  expulsion  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  effected  more  rapidly  than  in  vertex  presentations.  The  breech,  the 
trunk,  and  the  shoulders,  are  generally  delivered  with  ease,  but  the  head  some- 
times meets  with  obstruction,  and  may  be  arrested  at  the  superior  strait.  Gene- 
rally, however,  it  is  detained  for  but  a  short  time,  for  if  the  efforts  of  the  female 
are  not  capable  of  expelling  it,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  accoucheur  to  inter- 
fere promptly,  in  order  to  remove  the  child  from  the  danger  which  threatens  it. 
The  course  to  be  pursued  under  these  circumstances,  exposes  the  mother  to  no 
danger  whatever,  the  entire  risk  falling  upon  the  foetus. 

As  regards  the  mother,  therefore,  the  breech  presentation  is  perhaps  even  more 
favorable  than  that  of  the  vertex;  I  would  add,  that  it  is  certainly  more  so  for 
her  than  a  face  presentation. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  all  the  varieties  of  breech  presentation  are  not 
equally  favorable.  Some  authors  think  that  the  labor  is  usually  longer  when  the 
foetus  presents  by  the  breech,  than  when  the  feet  are  the  first  to  descend  into 
the  excavation. 

The  size  of  the  parts  that  constitute  the  pelvic  extremity,  it  has  been  said,  do 
not  permit  it  to  engage  so  readily ;  and  hence,  the  uterine  contractions  must 
operate  a  longer  time  in  order  to  adapt  those  parts  to  the  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 
This  is  true;  but,  as  Madame  Lachapelle  has  observed,  their  softness  is  such 
that,  when  once  engaged,  they  easily  conform  to  the  passage  ;  and  besides,  as  M. 
P.  Dubois  declares,  the  greater  their  volume  is,  the  more  will  the  labor  resemble 
that  of  the  vertex  presentations.  Consequently,  the  professor  teaches,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  generally  adopted,  that  a  delivery  by  the  breech  is  far  preferable 
to  that  in  which  the  feet  come  down  first;  the  truth  of  which  proposition  will  be 
better  understood  when  we  shall  have  pointed  out  the  inconveniences  attending 
this  latter  circumst^ince. 

As  the  footling  presentation  does  not  exhibit  the  same  unfavorable  appearances 
in  respect  to  volume,  it  is  preferred  by  some  persons;  for  then  the  foetus,  pre- 
senting by  its  smallest  extremity,  will,  in  their  estimation,  be  more  easily  ex- 
pelled, since* the  dilatation  of  the  parts,  from  beingiWr  uul  ttMiltud,  will  be  much 
shorter  and  less  painful.     If  you  wish,  they  giji  tO  ^  ^'teok  of 
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§  2.  Diagnosis. 

Even  before  the  commencemcDt  of  the  labor,  a  breech  prescDtation  may  be 
almost  positively  diagnosticated  by  the  following  signs,  namely,  in  thin  women, 
in  whom  the  abdomen,  from  being  previously  distended  by  numerous  pregnan- 
cies, retains  a  certain  degree  of  softness  and  flaccidity  (and  the  womb  contiuning 
only  a  moderate  quantity  of  liquid),  we  may  more  or  less  readily  detect  the  head 
occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus,  and  inclined  towards  one  or  the  other 
Bide.  No  part,  however,  can  be  made  out  by  the  internal  exploration,  since  the 
hard,  rounded  tumor  felt  in  the  vertex  presentations  is  always  absent.  Some- 
times, as  has  often  happened  to  myself,  a  little  tumor  (the  foot,  or  a  knee)  can 
be  detected  and  balloted;  and,  further,  the  heart's  movements  are  revealed  by 
auscultation  at  an  elevated  point  of  the  abdomen,  on  a  level  with,  or  possibly 
above,  the  umbilicus. 

The  shape  of  the  distended  uterus  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  which  it  has 
in  vertex  positions,  though  in  some  cases  it  is  rather  more  oval. 

To  the  foregoing  signs  may  be  added  the  following  as  distinguishable  during 
labor.  The  bag  of  waters  is  very  large,  and  projects  considerably  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  vagina ;  sometimes  assuming  the  form  of  an  elongated  tumor,*  which 
may  descend,  even  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  vulva. 

When  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  water 
escapes,  for  the  presenting  part  fills  up  the  neck  but  very  imperfectly,  and  hence, 
all  the  amniotic  liquid  flows  out ;  and  if  the  rupture  should  occur  during  a  strong 
pain,  it  would  probably  be  accompanied  by  a  loud  report. 

Stein  described  the  uterine  orifice  as  being  oval  after  the  rupture,  and  Madame 
Lachapelle  confirmed  this  sign ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  have  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  verifying  it. 

A  momentary  suspension  or  a  diminution  of  the  pains  often  results  from  a  too 
copious  or  a  too  rapid  discharge  of  the  waters;  and,  further,  a  flow  of  meconium 
most  generally  takes  place  soon  after  the  membranes  give  way." 

But  the  only  characteristic  signs  are  those  furnished  by  the  touch ;  and  they 
will  vary  with  the  presenting  part.  Therefore,  although  we  have  included,  so 
fiir  as  the  mechaaisiu  is  concerned,  all  the  cases  in  which  either  the  nates,  the 
feet,  or  the  knees  present,  under  one  general  term ;  yet,  in  the  diagnosis,  we 
must  carefully  distinguish  them  from  each  other. 

1.  When  the  breech  alone  presents,  the  finger  first  encounters  a  soft,  rounded 
tumor,  upon  some  portion  of  whose  anterior  surface  a  hard,  resistant  part,  formed 

1  Certain  writers  have  evidently  been  in  error  in  giving  this  particular  form  of  the  am- 
niotic sac  as  a  positive  sign  of  a  presentation  of  the  pelvic  extremity,  since  it  niuy  be  met 
with  in  other  cases.  I  have  twice  observed  it  myself  in  clear  vertex  presentations  that 
were  engaged,  even  then,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  excavation.  I  can  only  explain  this 
last  circumstance  by  supposing  an  extreme  laxity  of  the  membranes. 

*  However,  a  discharge  of  meconium  may  take  place  in  other  than  pelvic  presentations  ; 
but  then  it  is  an  alarming  sign,  and  one  that  should  receive  the  accoucheur's  immediate 
attention.  In  fact,  it  always  indicates  the  death,  or  at  least  a  suffering  condition,  of  the 
child;  and,  therefore,  will  most  generally  require  the  intervention  of  art,  since  it  is  par- 
ticularly apt  to  come  on  when  the  labor  has  continued  a  long  lime  after  the  rupture,  and 
the  foetus  is  sutfering  from  the  protracted  delay ;  or  possibly  it  may  announce  the  com- 
pression of  the  umbilical  cord  (see  Prolapsus  of  the  Cord). 
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by  the  great  trochanter  of  the  thigh  bone,  is  detected.  Thus  far,  it  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  vertex  presentation ;  but  if  the  finger  be  next  carried  upwards 
and  backwards,  so  as  to  reach,  as  it  were,  the  sagittal  suture,  it  will  penetrate 
into  the  fissure  between  the  nates,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  most  important 
diagnostic  signs  are  discovered ;  for  the  point  of  the  coccyx  is  felt  towards  one 
side,  surmounted  by  an  irregular  osseous  surface,  constituted  by  the  posterior 
face  of  the  sacrum;  then  the  anus,  a  small,  rounded,  and  wrinkled  orifice,  into 
which  the  finger  cannot  be  introduced  without  resorting  to  considerable  force, 
whatever  authors  may  say  to  the  contrary ;  lastly,  the  external  genital  organs  can 
be  easily  distinguished,  and  thereby  the  sex  of  the  child  may  be  announced  in 
advance.^ 

The  prominence  of  the  coccyx  is  not  only  a  certain  sign  of  the  presentation, 
but  it  may  also  serve  to  determine  the  position;  because  its  point  is  always  di- 
rected towards  the  side  not  corresponding  with  the  child's  back. 

2.  Where  the  two  feet  present  together  in  the  vagina,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
found them  with  any  other  part,  and  the  direction  of  the  heels  then  clearly  indi- 
cates the  child's  position.  But  where  a  single  foot  only  is  detected,  and  that 
very  high  up,  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  hand.  However,  a  little  attention  will 
serve  to  distinguish  them;  thus  the  toes  are  arranged  in  the  same  line,  are 
shorter,  and  less  movable;  while  the  fingers  are  longer  and  the  thumb  separated 
from  the  others;  the  internal  border  of  the  foot  is  much  thicker  than  the  exter- 
nal; but  the  two  margins  of  the  hand  are  very  nearly  of  the  same  thickness; 
again,  the  foot  articulates  with  the  leg  at  a  right  angle,  while  the  hand  continues 
out  the  line  of  the  arm. 

The  diagnosis  is  very  difficult  when  the  feet  present  along  with  the  nates,  and 
they  alone  are  accessible.  Sometimes  even  only  one  foot  can  be  felt,  which  ren- 
ders the  case  still  more  obscure ;  then  we  have  first  to  ascertain  which  is  the  foot 
touched ;  though,  for  that  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the 
relation  existing  between  its  internal  border  and  the  heel.  For  instance,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  latter  is  turned  towards  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  its  internal 
border  to  the  right  side  of  the  mother;  this  is  evidently  the  right  foot;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  heel  be  directed  towards  the  sacro-vertebral  angle,  and  the  in- 
ternal border  to  the  right,  this  would  be  the  left  foot,  &c. ;  now,  the  right  foot 
being  once  distinguished  from  the  left,  it  only  remains  to  determine  towards 
what  part  of  the  superior  strait  the  points  of  the  toes  are  directed  (bearing  in 
mind  that  we  always  suppose  the  inferior  extremities  to  be  flexed  on  the  abdomen, 
and  the  feet  crossed  and  turned  inward).  In  this  position  of  the  child,  if  the 
toes  of  the  right  foot  are  turned  towards  any  point  of  the  anterior  half  of  the 
pelvis,  the  back  will  be  directed  to  some  part  of  the  left  lateral  half;  but  if  the 

1  The  accoucheur  ought  to  be  exceedingly  careful  not  to  deceive  himself  on  this  point ; 
and,  in  case  of  any  doubt,  it  would  be  much  better  to  abstain  from  all  predictions,  than  to 
expose  himself  to  an  error  that  would  most  certainly  be  retorted  upon  him  afterwards. 
It  is  also  prudent,  where  the  child  is  ascertained,  by  the  touch,  to  be  of  a  sex  different 
from  what  the  family,  and  more  especially  from  what  the  mother  desires,  not  to  commu- 
nicate the  result  of  his  diagnosis,  lest  the  disappointment  she  would  experience  might, 
like  any  other  acute  moral  emotion,  exercise  an  unfavorable  influence  over  the  progress 
of  her  labor. 
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toes  on  the  left  foot  point  towards  the  aalerior  half  of  the  pelvia,  the  child's  back 
will  look  to  BomQ  point  on  the  right  lateral  half,  and  vice  vert&. 

3.  The  koeea  verj  rarelj  present  first;  besides,  they  have  such  well-marked 
characteristics  in  tbeir  form,  tbeir  roundness,  tbeir  hardness,  the  size  of  the 
limbs  attached,  and  the  fold  of  the  bam  which  surmountH  them,  a  fold  present- 
ing a  transverse  concavity  instead  of  the  convexitj  exhibited  at  the  elbow  utd 
instep,  that  we  consider  it  useless  to  dilate  further  upon  tbeir  diagnosis. 

§  3.  Mechanism. 

As  the  loft  anterior  and  the  right  posterior  are  the  most  freqneut  of  the  three 
varieties  admitted  for  both  the  left  and  the  right  sacro-itiac  positions,  we  shall 
select  them  as  the  (jpe  of  our  description. 

1.  Mechanism  of  Natural  Labor  in  the  Lf/t  Anterior  Sncro-iUae  Potilion, 
(The  first,  of  authors.) 

Before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  all  the  parts  of  the  child  arc  folded  np 
aloni;  its  anterior  plane;  the  bead  is  slightly  flexed  on  the  chest,  the  arms  are 
applied  to  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  the  forearms  are  bent  on  the  breast,  and  the 
inferior  menibera  flexed  on  tbe  front  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  position  before  as, 
the  back  of  tbe  ftetus  looks  forward  and  to  the  mother's  left;  its  anterior  plane 
behiod  and  to  her  right;  its  leftside  is  in  front  and  to  the  right,  and  tbe  right 
side  behind  and  towards  the  left;  the  greater  or  bis-iliac  diameter  of  its  hipa 
corresponds  to  the  right  oblique,  and  its  saoro-pubic  or  antoro-posterior  ene  to 
tbe  left  oblique  diameter. 

Prior  to  the  rupture,  the  presenting  part  is  very  high  up ;  but,  at  the  moment 
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t  large  quantity  of  tbe 
waters  escnpes,  and  the  part  then  becomes 
more  easily  accessible.  Then,  &\m,  the  pre- 
sentation becomes  fixed,  and  one  of  tbe  varie- 
ties of  it  before  studied  is  thereby  established. 
As  an  example,  we  will  suppose  that  the 
inferior  members  are  stretched  out,  and  ex- 
tended upwards  along  the  anterior  plane  of 
the  fcetus.  If  the  os  uteri  be  freely  diUted 
when  tbe  rupture  takes  place,  the  nates  im- 
mediately engage  by  traversing  the  cervix, 
and  descend  rapidly  into  the  excavation; 
tbongb,  in  the  contrary  case,  they  remain 
high  np  for  a  long  time.  In  proportion  a> 
the  contractions  ac<:|uire  more  force  and  ener^ 
the  buttocks  gradually  descend;  the  left  slid- 
ing on  the  internal  surfut'c  of  the  obturator 
foramen  and  the  obturator  intcmus  muscle,  and  the  right  along  in  front  of  the 
parts  that  are  situated  in  the  left  posterior  quarter  of  the  pelvis.  Having  arrived 
at  the  inferior  strait,  tbe  child's  pelvis  undergoes  a  movement  of  rotation  that 
carries  the  left,  hip  behind  the  right  ischio-pubiu  ramus,  and  the  right  hip  in 
front  of  the  inner  half  of  the  sacro  sciatic  ligament.  The  left  or  anterior  hip 
next  engages  under  the  aforesaid  ramus,  and  is  the  first  to  show  itself  through 
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tbe  vulva ;  but  it  ia  geaerally  the  right  or  pOetorior  hip,  which,  advancing  step 
b;  step,  and  deecribiog  an  arc  of  a  circle  around  the  anterior  one  as  a  centre,  and 


traversing  the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the  perineum,  first  succeeds  in  disen- 
gi^ng  itself  at  the  anterior  commiaaure,  while  the  other  remains  nearly  immov- 
able at  the  summit  of  the  arch.  During  the  delivery  of  the  breech,  the  body  of 
the  child,  by  becoming  strongly  engaged  in  the  excavation,  is  flexed  laterally  on 
ito  anterior  (left)  side  in  auch  a  way  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  curvature  of 
the  petvU.  As  the  right  buttock  approaches  the  posterior  commissure  of  the 
labia  externa,  and  engages  in  this  opening,  the  breech,  or  tsther  the  bis-iliac 
line  of  the  foitus,  which  had  already  cleared  the  lower  strait  in  a  somewhat  dia- 
gonal position,  now  asaumca  an  exactly  antero- posterior  direction,  ao  as  to  corre- 
spond with  that  of  the  longitudinal  diameter  of  the  vulva.  However,  this  is  not 
constant,  aa  the  breech  sometimes  retains  its  diagonal  position  throughout;  the 
tbighs  closely  applied  on  the  belly  already  begin  to  appear,  and,  pending  tbe 
diaeogagement,  the  foetal  trunk,  by  accommodating  itself,  as  above  stated,  to  the 
direction  of  tbe  pelvic  axis,  ia  strongly  flexed  on  its  anterior  (left)  side.  The 
rotation  executed  by  the  hips,  when  they  reach  the  inferior  strait,  may  either  be 
a  partial  movement,  or  else  one  in  which  the  whole  trunk  participates. 

In  the  former  case,  it  can  only  take  place  by  the  aid  of  a  certain  degree  of 
torsion  in  tbe  lumbar  vertebral  column,  and  then  tbe  pelvis,  immediately  after 
its  delivery,  nndergoes  the  process  of  restitution,  whereby  it  once  more  regains 
its  primitive  diagonal  position. 

Ab  soon  as  the  hips  are  clear,  the  breast  engages  in  the  excavation,  the  arms 
always  remaining  applied  against  tbe  anterior-lateral  parts  of  the  thorax,  and 
the  shoulders  soon  arrive  at  the  inferior  strait  in  an  oblique  position,  supposing 
they  have  not  previously  participated  in  the  rotadon  performed  by  the  pelvis  of 
the  child. 

The  sboolders  observe  the  same  mechanism  in  disengaging  as  the  hips;  that 
ia,  they  tnm  in  such  a  manner  as  t«  place  the  anterior  one,  hera  the  left,  behind 
the  right  ischio-pubio  ramus,  and  the  posterior  one  just  in  ftdvuioe  of  the  left 
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sacro-sciatic  ligament,  whence  thcj.both  clear  this  strait  diagonallj;  but  when 
this  is  passed,  and  there  is  do  other  resistance  than  that  of  the  soft  parts  to  over- 
come, they  complete  the  rotation  and  become  placed,  the  one,  directly  in  front; 
the  other  behind.  As  to  the  other  parts,  the  sub-pubic  shoulder  and  elbow  are 
the  first  to  appear  externally;  but  it  is  still  the  posterior  ones  that  are  fiist 
delivered.* 

Prof.  Dubois  contends  that,  in  breech  deliveries,  the  anterior  hip  and  the  front 
shoulder,  in  the  disengagement  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  are  expelled 
before  the  corresponding  part  in  the  rear;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  repeat 
again,  that,  although  matters  often  do  occur  in  the  way  described  by  the  pro- 
fessor, still,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  view  above  given  holds  true  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  Whilst  the  shoulders  are  traversing  the  pelvis  in  the  manner 
just  indicated,  the  head,  being  flexed  on  the  breast,  clears  the  upper  strait  in 
the  direction  of  its  left  oblique  diameter;  that  is,  the  forehead  is  turned  towards 
the  right  sacro-iliac  symphysis^  and  it  retains  that  position  until  it  reaches  the 
inferior  strait. 

Tlie  diameters  of  the  head  which  are  then  found  in  relation  with  those  of  the 
inferior  strait,  will  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  the 
flexion  of  the  head.  For  instance,  when  it  is  only  moderately  flexed,  which  is 
generally  the  case,  the  occipito-frontal  diameter  corresponds  to  the  left  oblique 
one,  the  bi-parietal  to  the  right  oblique,  and  the  axis  of  the  inferior  strait 
traverses  the  head  very  nearly  in  the  direction  of  its  trachelo-bregmatic  diameter. 

If  we  suppose  the  head  to  be  more  strongly  flexed  on  the  chest,  the  sub-occi- 
pito-bregmatic  diameter  takes  the  place  of  the  occipito-frontal,  and  the  occipito- 
mental corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  axis  of  the  inferior  strait.  In  a  word,  we 
find  the  same  relations  as  in  a  vertex  presentation^  only  the  head  presents  by  its 
base  instead  of  its  summit. 

It  then  performs  a  movement  of  rotation,  whereby  the  face  is  carried  into  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum,  while  the  occiput  gets  behind  and  the  neck  under  the 
symphysis  pubis;  whence  the  sub-occipito-brcgmatic  diameter  approaches  the 
antero-posterior  one  very  closely,  still  retaining,  however,  a  certain  obliquity.  At 
that  time,  the  womb  can  act  but  very  feebly  on  the  head  (see  Prognosis),  which 
is  altogether  down  in  the  vagina,  or  nearly  so;  but  the  tenesmus,  says  Velpeau, 
occasioned  by  its  pressure  on  the  rectum  and  the  bladder,  constrains  the  woman 
to  collect  all  her  powers,  and  to  redouble  her  courage,  and  then  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  abdominal  muscles  soon  come  to  the  aid  of  the  powerless  womb ;  these 
forces,  acting  conjointly,  flex  the  head  more  and  more,  and  whilst  this  process  of 
flexion  is  going  on  around  the  neck  or  the  sub-occipital  region  as  a  centre,  the 

*  Many  books,  on  the  subject  of  shoulder-delivery,  assert  that  the  arms  are  retained  by  the 
borders  of  the  excavation,  and  thereby  get  up  alongside  of  the  head ;  though,  as  Desormeauz 
very  justly  remarked,  this  scarcely  ever  happens  when  the  delivery  is  left  entirely  to 
nature,  and  no  traction  whatever  is  made  on  the  pelvic  extremity ;  consequently,  when  the 
labor  progresses  regularly,  the  accoucheur  should  overcome  the  temptation  to  aid  nature 
a  little  by  drawing  on  the  parts,  for  such  imprudent  traction  must  certainly  straighten  out 
the  arms,  since  there  is  no  counteracting  power  in  these  cases  to  press  them  outwardly; 
for,  being  retained  by  the  friction,  they  remain  above  the  excavation,  and  the  head  de- 
scends between  them,  rather  than  that  they  mount  up  on  its  lateral  parts :  and  fortunate 
indeed  will  it  be  if  extension  of  the  head  is  not  produced  by  these  tractions  I 
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chin,  the  forehead,  the  hrcgma^  and  occiput  will  be  found  to  appear  successively 
in  front  of  the  anterior  commissure  of  the  perineum. 

During  the  flexion,  the  head  represents  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  whose  power 
is  at  the  occiput,  the  fulcrum  at  the  sub-occipital  point,  or  that  portion  of  the 
neck  situated  under  the  arch,  and  the  resistance  at  the  chin,  or  rather  at  the 
forehead,  which,  being  arrested  by  the  perineum,  must  distend  the  latter  and 
render  it  thinner.  Hence,  if  radii  be  drawn  from  the  sub-occipital  point  of  the 
head,  situated  beneath  the  symphysis,  as  a  centre,  and  terminating  at  the  median 
line  of  the  face  and  vault  of  the  cranium,  those  radii  will  exactly  represent  the 
diameters  which  successively  clear  the  antero-posterior  one  of  the  inferior  strait; 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  suboccipito-mental,  the  sub-occipito-frontal,  and 
the  sub-occipito-bregmatic. 

2.  Mechanism  of  Natural  Labor  in  the  right  Posterior  Sacro-iliac  Position. 
(Fourth  of  Baudelocque  and  third  of  Capuron.) — In  this  position,  the  child's 
sacrum  is  turned  towards  the  right  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  its  back  is  behind  and 
to  the  mother's  right,  and  its  anterior  plane  is  to  the  left,  in  front ;  the  right  side 
looks  forward  and  to  the  mother's  right,  while  the  left  side  is  behind  and  towards 
her  left ;  and  the  great  or  bis-iliac  diameter  of  the  child's  pelvis  corresponds  to 
the  right  oblique  diameter. 

Let  us  suppose,  when  the  membrane?  are  ruptured,  that  the  lower  extremities, 
swept  along  by  the  gush  of  liquid,  are  completely  unfolded,  and  that  the  feet 
present  first  at  the  vulva.  In  this  case,  the  limbs  are  soon  delivered,  under  the 
influence  of  the  uterine  contraction-^  without  ofiering  any  peculiarity,  and  the 
hips  easily  reach  the  inferior  strait,  where  they  engage,  sometimes  preserving 
their  primitive  diagonal  position,  while  at  others  the  anterior  one  gets  slightly  in 
advance  towards  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  other  or  posterior  goes  behind  to 
the  median  line  of  the  sacrum. 

The  arms  and  shoulders  present  in  turn,  and  their  disengagement  is  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

Afler  the  delivery  of  the  shoulders,  the  head  alone  remains  in  the  excavation, 
and  its  expulsion  may  take  place  in  several  different  ways;  sometimes,  indeed, 
the  occiput  remains  posteriorly  throughout  the  whole  delivery,  though  at  others, 
and  indeed  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  comes  round  in  front  so  as  to  place 
itself  behind  the  symphysis  pubis. 

A.  The  Occiput  comes  in  front. — This  conversion  may  begin  as  soon  as  the 
hips  have  cleared  the  inferior  strait;  thus,  it  often  happens,  as  before  stated, 
that  the  whole  foetal  trunk  participates  in  the  rotation  of  the  haunches,  whence 
the  posterior  plane  of  the  child,  which  was  primitively  situated  behind,  is  brought 
in  front  by  describing  a  kind  of  a  spiral,  that  commences  in  the  hips  and  termi- 
nates at  the  occiput.  The  head  also  has  participated  in  the  rotation  of  the 
trunk,  so  that,  when  the  former  descends  into  the  excavation,  the  occiput  be- 
comes placed  behind  the  symphysis  pubis. 

But  when  the  occiput  retains  its  posterior  position,  after  the  delivery  of  the 
trunk,  this  rotation  of  the  head  may  even  take  place  in  the  pelvis  or  at  the  in- 
ferior strait.  In  such  cases,  after  the  shoulders  are  born,  the  back  of  the  child 
resumes  its  posterior  direction  by  a  sort  of  restitationi  and  the  head,  remaining 
alone  in  the  excavation,  becomes  placed  in  the  direction  «f  "    ^^^^^ae  diar 
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meter,  tbe  occipat  being  behind  and  to  the  right,  and  the  forehead  or  bregnw 
towards  the  mother's  left,  in  front.  It  then  performs  a  movement  of  rotation, 
by  which  the  occiput,  after  having  traversed  the  whole  Hght  lateral  half  from 
behind  forwards,  locates  itself  behind  the  symphysis,  and  the  forehead,  by  roll- 
ing from  front  to  rear,  is  carried  into  tbe  hollow  of  the  sacrum Though, 

whatever  may  have  been  tbe  mode  by  which  this  mutation  is  effected,  tbe  labor 
terminates,  just  as  in  the  preceding  case,  as  soon  as  the  occiput  gets  behind  the 
pubic  symphysis. 

B.  The  Occiput  rrmm'ns  behind. — When  the  occiput  remains  behind  until  the 
end  of  labor,  the  delivery  of  the  head  may  take  place  in  two  wnys :  thus,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  this  part  engages  in  the  excavation  in  n  state  of  flexion,  where 
it  soon  uudergoes  a  very  slight  movement  of  rotation,  which  carries  the  occiput 
towards  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  forehead  or  bregma  behind  the 
symphysis  pubis;  then,  as  the  uterine  contractions  and  the  abdominal  moicles 
force  the  head  to  become  more  and  more  flexed,  the  following  parts  are  found  to 
appear  in  succeasion  below  the  symphysis  and  through 
pjg  fg  tbe  vulva;   first  the  whole  face,  then  the  forehead,  th« 

bregma,  tbe  vertex,  and  last  of  all  tbe  occiput.  Tho 
head  is  therefore  delivered  by  a  process  of  fleiion,  hav- 
ing the  neck,  as  a  centre,  resting  against  the  anterior 
commissure  of  the  perineum. 

Finally,  it  may  happen  that,  instead  of  remaining 
applied  on  the  chest,  the  chin  is  arrc)<led,  and  continues 
above  the  pubis,  while  tbe  occiput  is  carried  more  and 
more  backwards  by  a  wcll-m»rkcd  movemcDt  of  exteo- 
sioD.  The  head  engages  in  the  siruit  by  its  occipital 
extremity,  whic-h  tlieri  truvcrsea  tbe  whole  posterior  part 
of  tbe  escavatioD  by  a  sce-saw  movement,  and  is  born 
firet  at  tbe  perineal  commissure;  after  it  come,  succes- 
sively, the  vertex,  tbe  anterior  fdntuoelle,  tbe  forehead, 
and  the  entire  face.  ConHCiiuenlly,  tbe  head  disengages 
by  a  process  of  exteusioo,  having  the  praMracheloid 
region  as  a  centre,  which  is  placed  at  first  behind,  and 
then  under  the  symphysis  pubia.  Cuscs  of  this  kind 
are  reported  by  Lcruux,  Micbaelia,  and  AadrnbaU,  Thf 
M^p'^^V^iu^..'"  ""  mi-ckanhm  of  lalmr  in  the  left  transverse,  and  in  the 
right  anterior,  and  rifrht  transverse  sacro-iliac  po-sitions, 
ia  absolutely  tbe  same  as  that  just  described  fur  the  left  anterior  one;  and  again, 
tbe  mechanism  of  tbe  left  posterior  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  that  of  tbe  rij^ht 
posterior  sacro-iliac  position. 

§  4.  Proonosis. 

Breech  presentations  are  not,  usually,  much  more  dangerous  than  those  of  the 
head;  atill,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  jiroguosi.t,  the  labor  should  bo 
studied  in  reference  to  Ita  effect  upon  the  mother  and  upon  the  child  respectively- 
Though,  fruui  the  manner  of  its  expulsion  alone,  the  life  of  the  child  is  seriously 
endangered,  the  parturition  is  certainly  less  exhausting  and  less  painful  for  the 
mother. 
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1.  As  regards  the  Mother, — As  a  whole,  the  labor  is  somewhat  longer  in  breech 
presentations;  though,  fortunately,  the  delay  is  experienced  almost  exclusively 
during  the  first  stage,  and  is  the  cause  of  but  little  additional  suffering  to  the 
mother.  The  slowness  of  the  process  of  dilatation  is  readily  explained  by  the 
conditions  which  have  been  already  pointed  out.  Before  the  membranes  are 
ruptured,  the  presenting  part,  having  neither  the  form,  roundness,  nor  regularity 
of  the  top  of  the  head,  cannot  adapt  itself  to  the  regular  concavity  of  the  inferior 
segment  of  the  uterus,  and  being  separated  from  the  neck  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  amniotic  fluid,  is  therefore  incapable  of  hastening  its  dilatation. 
Should  the  membranes  happen  to  rupture  long  before  the  dilatation  is  completed, 
the  size  or  irregularity  of  the  breech  prevents  its  engaging  readily,  and  the  neck, 
not  being  supported  as  it  is  by  the  top  of  the  head  in  vertex  presentations,  col- 
lapses, and  contracts,  so  to  speak,  the  opening  which  it  had  just  before  presented. 
In  cephalic  presentations,  on  the  contrary,  the  head  engages  like  a  wedge,  and 
each  expulsive  effort  tends  to  increase  the  dilatation. 

When  the  neck  is  once  thoroughly  dilated,  the  expulsion  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  effected  more  rapidly  than  in  vertex  presentations.  The  breech,  the 
trunk,  and  the  shoulders,  are  generally  delivered  with  ease,  but  the  head  some- 
times meets  with  obstruction,  and  may  be  arrested  at  the  superior  strait.  Gene- 
rally, however,  it  is  detained  for  but  a  short  time,  for  if  the  efforts  of  the  female 
are  not  capable  of  expelling  it,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  accoucheur  to  inter- 
fere promptly,  in  order  to  remove  the  child  from  the  danger  which  threatens  it. 
The  course  to  be  pursued  under  these  circumstances,  exposes  the  mother  to  no 
danger  whatever,  the  entire  risk  falling  upon  the  foetus. 

As  regards  the  mother,  therefore,  the  breech  presentation  is  perhaps  even  more 
favorable  than  that  of  the  vertex;  I  would  add,  that  it  is  certainly  more  so  for 
her  than  a  face  presentation. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  all  the  varieties  of  breech  presentation  are  not 
equally  favorable.  Some  authors  think  that  the  labor  is  usually  longer  when  the 
foetus  presents  by  the  breech,  than  when  the  feet  are  the  first  to  descend  into 
the  excavation. 

The  size  of  the  parts  that  constitute  the  pelvic  extremity,  it  has  been  said,  do 
not  permit  it  to  engage  so  readily ;  and  hence,  the  uterine  contractions  must 
operate  a  longer  time  in  order  to  adapt  those  parts  to  the  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 
This  is  true;  but,  as  Madame  Lachapelle  has  observed,  their  softness  is  such 
that,  when  once  engaged,  they  easily  conform  to  the  passage  ;  and  besides,  as  M. 
P.  Dubois  declares,  the  greater  their  volume  is,  the  more  will  the  labor  resemble 
that  of  the  vertex  presentations.  Consequently,  the  professor  teaches,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  generally  adopted,  that  a  delivery  by  the  breech  is  far  preferable 
to  that  in  which  the  feet  come  down  first ;  the  truth  of  which  proposition  will  be 
better  understood  when  we  shall  have  pointed  out  the  inconveniences  attending 
this  latter  circumstance. 

As  the  footling  presentation  does  not  exhibit  the  same  unfavorable  appearances 
in  respect  to  volume,  it  is  preferred  by  some  persons;  for  then  the  foetus,  pre- 
senting by  its  smallest  extremity,  will,  in  their  estimation,  be  more  easily  ex- 
pelled, since'the  dilatation  of  the  parts,  from  being  slow  and  gradual,  will  be  much 
shorter  and  less  painful.     If  you  wish,  they  say,  to  drive  a  cork  into  the  neck  of 
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a  bottle,  joa  would  present  its  smallest  extremity,  and  then  it  would  enter  more 
readily,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  child  in  the  foot  presentations ;  for  the  foetal 
ovoid  may  be  considered  as  a  cone,  whose  base  is  at  the  cephalic,  and  whose 
summit  is  at  the  pelvic  extremity.  In  the  case  of  the  bottle  this  is  true,  bat 
only  so,  because  the  efforts  you  use  to  make  it  penetrate  will  be  redoubled  as  the 
larger  extremity  approaches  the  neck  of  the  bottle ;  that  is,  the  force  will  in- 
crease with  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome ;  but  this  last  condition  does  not  hold 
good  in  the  delivery  by  the  feet.  Because,  as  the  inferior  parta  of  the  child 
become  successively  disengaged,  there  is  less  left  remaining  in  the  uterine  cavity, 
and  there  is  even  a  period  when  the  head,  having  reached  the  excavation,  is 
almost  entirely  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  cervix;  but  the  uterus,  during  its  evacua- ' 
tion,  retracts,  and,  like  all  contractile  muscles,  loses  a  great  portion  of  its  power 
by  this  retraction;  and  it  is  therefore  just  at  the  moment  when  the  great  extre- 
mity of  the  cone,  represented  by  the  foetus,  has  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
soft  parts,  that  the  uterine  contractions  are  the  most  enfeebled,  and  often,  indeed, 
they  cannot  aid  at  all  in  the  expulsion  of  the  foetal  head;  consequently,  the 
powers  here  diminish  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  obstacles  in  the  delivery.  If  the 
reader  now  recalls  what  takes  place  in  vertex  presentations,  he  will  readily  com- 
prehend the  difference  between  the  two;  no  doubt,  the  largest  part  of  the  child 
then  presents  the  first,  and  it-s  expulsion  requires  violent  and  long-continued 
efforts ;  but  remark  that,  up  to  the  moment  when  the  head  clears  the  vulva,  the 
uterus  yet  contains  in  its  cavity  a  considerable  quantity  of  amniotic  liquid,  and 
also  the  largest  part  of  the  foetal  trunk ;  wherefore,  it  is  still  sufficiently  distended 
not  to  have  lost  its  power  of  contracting,  a  power  that  can  be  exercised  over  a 
large  surface,  and  upon  which  it  is  forcibly  applied  until  the  end  of  labor. 
Again,  the  head  having  once  reached  the  exterior,  the  parts  which  have  been 
freely  dilated  by  ita  passage  offer  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
trunk  and  lower  extremities;  and  hence,  the  retraction  of  the  womb  may  dimi- 
nish its  expulsive  forces  without  this  diminution  having  any  uufavorable  influence 
over  the  termination  of  the  labor. 

2.  As  regards  the  Child. — The  delivery  by  the  pelvic  extremity  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  the  child ;  thus,  the  statistical  results  furnished  by  Madame  Lachapelle 
prove  that,  in  eight  hundred  and  four  presentations  of  this  class,  one  hundred 
and  two  children  are  born  feeble,  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  are  stillborn :  the 
proportion  of  deaths  to  the  whole  being  rather  more  than  one-seventh;  whilst, 
in  twenty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  vertex  positions,  there  were 
only  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  stillborn  children,  which  gives  one  in  thirty, 
or  about  one-thirtieth.  As  to  the  particular  prognosis  in  each  of  the  three  varie- 
ties of  this  presentation,  it  haa  been  remarked  that,  when  the  buttocks  advance 
first,  the  number  of  deaths  is  about  one  in  eight  and  a  half,  or  a  little  less  than 
an  eighth;  for  footling  presentations,  one  in  six  and  a  half,  rather  less  than  one- 
sixth;  and  for  the  knees,  one  in  four  and  a  half,  or  not  (piite  one-fourth.  But 
M.  P.  Dubois  has  justly  remarked  that  this  proportion  is  not  perfectly  correct, 
since  all  the  children  born  by  the  pelvic  extremity  are  included  in  the  registers 
of  the  Maternity,  without  making  any  allowance  for  circumstances  foreign  to  the 
position,  but  which  nevertheless  may  have  produced  the  child's  death.  There- 
fore; by  laying  aside  all  the  cases  where  the  children  seemed  to  have  been  lost 
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under  the  influence  of  causes  that  evidently  did  not  attach  to  the  presentation 
itself,  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  in  delivery  hy  the  pelvic  extremity, 
ahout  one  child  in  eleven  dies;  whilst,  in  vertex  presentations,  only  one  in  every 
fifty  proved  fatal.     The  difference  still,  as  here  shown,  is  frightful. 

Other  things  heing  equal,  the  lahor  is  much  more  dangerous  for  the  foetus  in 
primiparse,  than  in  those  who  have  previously  home  children;  hecausc  the  re- 
sistance of  the  perineum,  which  is  sometimes  sufficient  in  the  former  to  arrest 
the  lahor,  even  in  vertex  presentations,  has  here  a  still  greater  tendency  to  arrest 
the  head,  the  uterine  contractions,  as  just  demonstrated,  heing  weaker. 

But  what  is  the  cause  of  the  child's  death  ?  For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed 
that,  when  the  foetus  presented  its  smallest  extremity,  each  part,  as  it  came 
down,  heing  more  voluminous  than  the  one  which  preceded  it,  had  to  overcome 
new  resistances;  that  it  underwent,  in  consequence,  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
pression, and  this  compression,  heing  exercised  from  helow  upwards,  would  neces- 
sarily drive  hack  the  fluids,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  cerebral  congestion,  the 
anatomical  signs  of  which  are  detected  at  the  autopsy  of  the  little  corpse.  But 
this  supposed  pressing  back  of  the  fluids  is  altogether  inadmissible :  1st.  Because 
the  uterine  neck  is  alternately  in  a  state  of  relaxation  and  constriction,  whilst 
such  an  explanation  would  require  it  to  be  permanently  contracted;  2d.  Because, 
however  great  the  contraction,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  compress  the  large 
vessels  situated  deep  in  the  extremities,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  great  cavities; 
8d.  Besides,  by  recalling  what  takes  place  in  the  vertex  and  face  presentations, 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  in  the  parts  which  are  still  contained  in,  and  com- 
pressed by,  the  uterine  cavity,  that  a  more  considerable  afflux  of  fluid  would  be 
likely  to  occur,  but  rather  in  those  which,  from  being  already  free,  are  thereby 
relieved  from  all  further  compression.  We  think  this  mortal  congestion  can  be 
explained  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  manner  by  a  compression  of  the  cord;  for, 
after  the  breech  is  disengaged,  the  cord  is  stretched  from  the  umbilicus  to  its 
placental  insertion,  and  is  placed,  both  in  the  excavation  and  uterine  cavity,  be- 
tween the  pelvic  wall  and  the  trunk,  or  even,  a  little  later,  betwixt  this  wall  and 
the  child's  head.  Hence,  we  can  easily  understand  how  liable  it  is  to  be  com- 
pressed ;  and  as  the  delivery  of  the  upper  parts,  and  more  especially  of  the  head, 
often  takes  place  with  difficulty,  how  this  pressure  may  exist  for  a  long  time,  and 
thus  necessarily  interrupt  the  circulation  in  the  cord.  Indeed,  it  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  placenta  is  the  seat  of  the  child's  respiration;  or,  rather, 
that  the  blood  of  the  foetus  comes  there  directly  into  contact  with  that  of  the 
mother,  whereby  it  experiences  certain  modifications  closely  analogous  to  those 
which  the  blood  of  the  adult  undergoes  in  the  lungs,  by  its  contact  with  the 
atmospheric  air;  the  circulation  being  interrupted  in  the  cord,  the  foetus  then 
finds  itself  in  the  condition  of  an  adult  deprived  of  respirable  air,  and  it  dies 
asphyxiated ;  now  it  is  well  known  that  cerebral  congestion  is  one  of  the  most 
constant  anatomical  phenomena  of  this  state.^   I  am  of  the  opinion  that  asphyxia 

^  Most  of  the  older  writers  have  explained  the  child's  death  somewhat  diflferentlj,  in  these 
cases ;  thus,  according  to  some,  the  pressure  interrupts  the  circalation  in  the  ambilical 
arteries,  but  leaves  the  calibre  of  the  vein  entirely  free,  whence  the  foetiis  continaeBto 
ceive  blood  through  the  latter,  without  being  able  to  send  it  back  again  bj  tf 
and  it  then  dies  from  a  superabundance  of  this  fluid,  fh>m  apoplejgr*    OtfaH^ 
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of  the  foetus  might  take  place  in  still  another  manner,  and  yet  without  the  cord 
heing  necessarily  compressed.  It  was  stated  ahove,  that,  when  the  head  gets 
down  into  the  excavation,  no  portion  of  the  child  is  left  in  the  uterine  cavity, 
and  the  empty  womh  then  retracts  of  its  own  accord;  which  retraction  deter- 
mines, as  is  well  known,  the  separation  of  the  placenta,  whereby  the  utero- 
placental vessels  are  inevitably  torn,  and  the  foetus  placed  in  the  same  conditioa 
as  if  the  cord  was  compressed,  and,  should  the  expulsion  of  the  head  be  at  all 
delayed,  it  might  die  asphyxiated. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  placenta  should  be  separated  in  order  to 
produce  this  effect;  for,  as  Yan-Huevel  remarks,  if  the  head  be  retained  for  some 
time  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  the  retraction  of  the  womb  would  of  itself  ob- 
struct, or  even  stop  the  utero-placental  circulation,  and  destroy  the  foetus  by 
asphyxia. 

ARTICLE    V. 

PRESENTATION   OF   THE    TRUNK. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  we  gave  the  reasons  that  induced  us, 
like  Madame  Lachapelle,  Nsegele,  and  Dubois,  to  admit  but  two  presentations 
for  the  trunk,  and  therefore  shall  not  now  repeat  them ;  for,  doubtless,  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  varieties  of  the  trunk  presentations  may  be  referred 
to  the  two  following,  namely,  one  of  the  right  and  one  of  the  left  lateral  plane. 

When  the  former  presents  at  the  superior  strait,  the  child's  head,  which,  in 
these  cases,  is  taken  as  the  point  of  recognition,  may  be  found  placed  over  some 
portion  of  the  left  lateral  half  of  the  pelvis,  and  this  constitutes  the  first  position 
of  the  right  lateral  plane  (or  of  the  right  shoulder,  Lachapelle) ;  or,  the  head 
may  be  situated  over  some  point  of  the  right  lateral  half,  and  this  is  the  second 
position.  We  have,  therefore,  two  positions  of  the  right  shoulder,  or  right  lateral 
plane ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  there  are  two  for  the  left  shoulder,  or  left  lateral 
plane;  in  the  one,  the  head  is  to  the  mother's  left  (the  left  cephalo-iliac),  and  in 
the  other  it  is  at  her  right  (the  right  cephalo-iliac). 

It  is  a  very  common  circumstance  in  trunk  presentations,  to  find  the  arm  and 
hand  hanging  down  in  the  vagina,  or  even  the  latter  appearing  at  the  vulva. 
This,  although  regarded  for  a  long  while  as  a  much  more  serious  affair  than  a 
proper  shoulder  presentation,  should  be  considered  as  very  nearly  similar  in  its 
character  to  the  deflection  of  the  lower  extremities  in  certain  cases  of  pelvic  pre- 
sentation ;  the  older  accoucheurs  have  therefore  erred  in  describing  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct variety,  under  the  title  of  the  presentation  of  the  arm  and  hand,  it  being 
merclyan  additional  phenomenon  associated  with  the  presentation  of  the  child's 

trarj,  supposed  that  the  stricture  acted  more  particularly  upoD  the  vein,  leaving  the  arte- 
ries free,  and  therefore  that  the  infant  died  of  anemia  or  syncope.  Neither  of  these 
theories  will  bear  the  slightest  examination,  since  it  is  all-suflicient  to  examine  the  cord, 
and  the  intertwining  of  its  vessels,  to  be  convinced  that  this  partiail  compression  cannot 
exist,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances ;  that  such  pressure  must  interrupt  the  circu- 
lation, both  in  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  that  it  neither  augments  nor  diminishes  the 
quantity  of  the  child's  blood.     Death  by  asphyxia,  therefore,  is  the  only  possible  mode. 
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lateral  region,  and  scarcely  deserving  consideration  as  a  variety  of  these  posi- 
tions; we  shall  see,  further  on,  wherein  they  were  mistaken  on  this  point  of 
doctrine. 

The  trunk  presentations  are  comparatively  rare,  being  a  little  less  so,  however, 
than  those  of  the  face ;  thus,  Madame  Lachapelle  met  with  sixty-eight  cases  in 
fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  labors,  or  one  in  about  two  hundred 
and  thirty ;  and,  in  the  two  thousand  two  hundred  deliveries  reported  by  M.  P. 
Dubois,  there  were  thirteen  trunk  presentations.  Dr.  Bland  observed  it  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  two  hundred  and  ten;  Dr.  Joseph  Clark,  one  in  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve ;  Merriman,  one  in  two  hundred  and  fifty-five,  in  his  private 
practice ;  M.  Naegele,  one  in  one  hundred  and  eighty ;  and  Dr.  Collins,  one  in 
four  hundred  and  sixteen. 

As  to  the  relative  frequency  of  the  presentations  and  positions,  it  would  ap- 
pear, from  the  statistical  tables  of  Madame  Lachapelle,  that  the  right  shoulder, 
or  the  right  lateral  plane,  presents  a  little  more  frequently  than  the  left ;  and 
tibat  the  dorso-anterior  positions,  that  is,  the  first  one  of  the  right  shoulder,  and 
the  second  of  the  left,  in  which  the  back  corresponds  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
uterus,  are  more  frequent  than  the  dorso-posterior  positions,  or  the  first  one  of 
the  left  and  the  second  one  of  the  right  shoulder,  where  the  child's  back  is 
directed  towards  the  mother's  loins.     (Nsegele.) 

§  1.  Causes. 

We  have  but  little  to  say  concerning  the  cause  of  trunk  presentations,  except- 
ing that  the  smallncss  and  mobility  of  the  child,  a  rounded  form  of  the  uterus 
produced  by  a  large  amount  of  amniotic  fluid,  obliquity  of  the  womb,  or  of  the 
straits  of  the  pelvis,  and  distortions  of  the  superior  strait,  are  generally  regarded 
as  predisposing  thereto.  We  can  readily  understand  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
contraction  of  the  pelvic  entrance  might  render  the  engagement  of  the  head  im- 
possible, and  by  causing  it  to  glide  toward  one  of  the  iliac  fossso,  favor  a  presen- 
tation of  the  shoulder.  The  insertion  of  the  placenta  upon  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
also,  seems  to  predispose  to  presentations  of  the  trunk,  inasmuch  as  out  of  ninety 
cases  of  this  character,  there  were  twenty-one  in  which  the  shoulder  presented. 
M.  Danyau  thicks  that  a  more  plausible  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  shape 
of  the  uterus,  whose  transverse  diameters  he  supposes  to  be  greater  under  those 
circumstances  than  usual.  In  support  of  his  view,  he  alleges  the  following  case 
of  Dr.  Lecluyse.  A  woman  had  her  children  to  present  the  shoulder  in  three 
successive  labors,  and  on  the  third  occasion,  the  latter  physician  discovered  that 
the  womb,  so  far  from  being  pyriform  in  the  vertical  direction,  was  shaped,  so  to 
speak,  like  an  ellipsoid,  whose  major  axis  was  transverse,  whilst  the  fundus  of  the 
organ  was  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  pubis. 

The  same  explanation  was  proposed  long  ago  by  Wigand.  How  b  it  possible, 
says  he,  for  a  well-formed  child,  whose  body  represents  an  oval,  to  assume,  with- 
out being  compressed  or  incommoded,  an  oblique  or  transverse  position,  in  a 
womb  of  an  ovoid  shape  ?  Supposing  that,  impelled  by  certain  causes,  it  should 
assume  these  defective  positions  for  a  moment,  what  magical  power  could  keep 
there  a  foetus,  whose  mobility  is  so  highly  favored  both  by  the  fluid  in  which  it 
swims,  and  the  polish  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  ovum  ?  What  is  there  to 
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prevent  it,  in  obedience  to  physical  laws,  from  changing  its  inconvenient  posi- 
tion by  bringing  its  long  diameter  to  coincide  with  the  longitudinal  one  of  the 
uterus?  No  better  reply,  he  adds,  can  be  given  to  these  questions,  than  by  ad- 
mitting that  these  defective  positions  are  due  to  an  irregular  shape  of  the  womb, 
rather  than  to  the  movements  which  it  may  have  performed. 

Remembering  the  unfortunate  perseverance  with  which  defective  positions 
recur  in  the  cases  of  certain  females,  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  seek  for  the 
cause  in  a  peculiar  shape  of  the  uterus;  and  had  a  peculiar  conformation  of  the 
organ  been  discovered  before  the  first  gestation,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  admitted, 
that  notwithstanding  the  development  undergone  during  pregnancy,  the  irregu- 
larity of  shape  would  be  preserved. 

Still,  we  may  be  allowed  to  ask  whether  the  increase  in  size  transversely,  near 
the  end  of  gestation  and  at  the  beginning  of  labor,  may  not  be  the  effect  rather 
than  the  cause  of  the  unfavorable  position  of  the  foetus. 

As  to  the  determining  causes,  the  only  ones  recognizable  are  fortuitous  and 
accidental;  thus,  any  violent  commotion,  any  trifling  shocks,  kept  up  for  a  long 
time,  such  as  those  produced  by  carriage  riding,  or  by  exercise  on  honieback,  the 
perturbation  from  the  upsetting  of  a  coach,  and  even  sudden  fright,  may  change, 
according  to  authors,  the  child's  position  in  certain  cases,  and  convert  sponta- 
neously a  vertex  presentation  into  one  of  the  shoulder.  Indeed,  many  accou- 
cheurs have  supposed  that  irregular  or  partial  contractions  might  convert,  during 
labor,  a  favorable  position  into  one  of  the  trunk;  this  is  barely  possible.  But  I 
cannot  as  readily  admit  the  supposed  influence  which,  according  to  some  others, 
those  uterine  contractions  may  have,  that  torment  the  woman  during  the  last  few 
days,  or  sometimes  even  weeks  of  her  gestation,  and  which  have  before  been  con- 
sidered as  the  preludes  of  labor.  The  following  is  a  case  in  point :  A  patient,  in 
whom  the  fuetus  presented  by  the  shoulder  five  times  successively,  had  always 
suffered  from  these  pains  during  the  last  few  days  of  her  pregnancies;  Professor 
Nflogeic,  under  whose  care  she  came  on  the  sixth  occasion,  endeavored  this  time 
to  calm  the  pains,  which  again  appeared  with  the  same  energy  us  in  the  pre- 
oeding  gestations.  After  the  ineffectual  administration  of  various  remedies,  he 
finally  ordered  opiate  injections,  when,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  the  spasms 
ceased  almost  immediately,  and  were  not  again  renewed,  and  the  woman  wiis  de- 
livered at  full  term  of  a  living  child,  which  presented  in  a  favorable  position. 
But  what  does  this  prove  ?  simply  that,  whatever  may  be  the  child's  position, 
these  pains,  the  preludes  of  labor,  may  appear,  and  that  vicious  positions  may 
be  reproduced  in  the  same  woman  with  a  most  deplorable  perseverance.  It  must 
be  evident  that  such  contractions  are  too  feeble  to  change  the  child's  positicm  in 
any  way,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  integrity  of  the  amniotic  sac, 
and  the  presence  of  the  waters,  likewise  protect  it  from  any  influence  they  might 
have. 

§   2.    DlAQNOSIS. 

There  is  sometimes  reason  to  suspect  a  trunk  presentation,  even  before  the 
commencement  of  labor,  from  the  following  signs:  the  abdomen  is  much  larger 
in  its  transverse  diameter  than  usual,  and  when  its  walls  are  soft  and  flabby,  they 
can  often  bo  depressed  enough  to  detect  the  foetal  head  in  one  of  the  iliac  fossae. 
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presentiDg  there  as  a  hard,  rounded,  and  resistant  tumor ;  then,  hy  placing  the 
hands  opposite  each  other  in  the  lumhar  regions,  a  greater  and  firmer  resistance 
offered  by  the  two  extremities  of  the  footal  ovoid  will  be  felt  at  these  points,  and 
the  solid  body,  formed  by  the  child,  may  be  readily  moved  from  side  to  side, 
thus  proving  that  its  long  axis  lies  transversely  above  the  superior  strait. 
Finally,  the  tumor  formed  by  the  head,  in  the  vertex  presentations,  is  no  longer 
detected  by  the  vaginal  touch,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reach  the  present- 
ing part;  in  some  rare  instances,  the  elbow,  or  the  little  hand  of  the  child,  may 
be  recogni^d  and  balloted,  and  this  sign,  accompanied  by  the  first  two,  renders 
the  diagnosis  quite  probable. 

The  form  of  the  abdomen  is  then  very  irregular,  especially  if  the  uterus  should 
contain  but  a  small  quantity  of  amniotic  fluid.  It  has,  however,  been  observed, 
that  after  the  discharge  of  the  waters,  the  longitudinal  diameter  gradually  becomes 
greater  than  the  other;  because,  as  M.  Hergott  remarks,  the  transverse  position 
has  no  longer  a  real  existence,  for  the  body  of  the  foetus  is  so  curved  upon  itself 
that  one  of  its  extremities  is  lodged  in  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  although  the 
other  does  not  correspond  to  its  orifice. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  late,  we  do  not  believe 
that  auscultation  alone  is  capable  of  throwing  any  light  upon  the  diagnosis. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  may  prove  a  useful  auxiliary.  If,  for  example,  a 
small  member  of  the  foetus  be  detected  by  the  touch,  and  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart  are  heard  in  the  hypogastric  region,  we  may  conclude  almost  certainly  that 
the  member  belongs  to  the  upper  extremity.  Should  the  heart  be  heard  on  a 
level  with  the  umbilicus,  it  would  most  probably  prove  a  pelvic  extremity. 

Before  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  the  elevation  of  the  part  renders  the 
yagiual  touch  very  difficult;  and  so,  of  course,  the  form  of  the  bag  of  waters,  or 
that  of  the  uterine  orifice,  can  be  of  but  little  service.  According  to  Madame 
Boivin,  the  os  uteri  dilates  more  slowly,  but  as  this  slowness  of  dilatation  is  met 
with  in  all  presentations,  excepting  those  of  the  vertex,  it  forms  a  sign  of  minor 
importance;  the  touch,  therefore,  can  only  give  a  positive  certainty  after  the 
rapture  of  the  membranes.  When  the  side  is  the  presenting  part,  the  shoulder 
(Lacbapellc)  is  very  frequently  found  at  the  centre  of  the  superior  strait,  as  also 
the  elbow,  or  the  side  of  the  chest  (P.  Dubois),  and  hence  will  be  the  first 
encountered  by  the  finger  in  making  an  examination;  and  we  therefore  have  to 
point  out  the  characters,  successively,  whereby  these  several  parts  may  be  re- 
oognized. 

1.  When  the  shoulder  presents,  the  finger  first  detects  the  rounded  tumor 
formed  by  its  summit,  upon  the  surface  of  which  a  small  osseous  prqjection,  con- 
stituted by  the  acromion,  is  distinguished ;  then,  behind  or  in  front,  according  to 
the  position,  the  clavicle  and  the  spine  of  the  scapula  are  felt,  and  below  the 
clavicle  the  intercostal  spaces  are  easily  made  out,  whilst  under  the  spine  of  the 
scapula  there  is  only  a  plane  surface,  terminated  by  the  acute  inferior  angle  of 
this  bone,  which  is  movable  and  permits  the  finger  to  slip  under  it;  lastly,  on 
the  sides  of  the  tumor  formed  by  the  shoulder,  the  axillary  space  can  always  be 
distinguished,  and  sometimes  also  (though  on  the  opposite  side]  the  depression 
in  the  neck  can  be  felt. 

The  shoulder  being  once  recognized,  we  must  next  determine  which 
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and  what  is  its  position.  I  will  remark,  in  advance,  that  we  have  admitted  bat 
four  positions  of  the  trunk,  namely,  two  for  the  right  shoulder  and  two  for  the 
left,  and  that  the  relation  existing  between  the  situation  of  the  head  and  that  of 
the  child's  posterior  plane  is  different  in  each  of  these  four.  Thus,  there  are 
two  positions  where  the  head  is  to  the  left,  namely,  the  first  position  of  the  right 
and  the  first  of  the  left  shoulder;  and  remark  that,  in  the  latter,  the  child's 
back  is  turned  towards  the  mother's  loins;  in  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
in  front;  and,  therefore,  whenever  the  head  is  to  the  left  and  the  child's  back 
is  behind,  we  have  to  treat  with  a  first  position  of  the  lefl  shoulder. 

In  the  same  way,  there  are  two  positions  in  which  the  head  is  to  the  right,  to 
wit,  the  second  of  the  right  and  the  second  of  the  left  shoulder ;  but  again  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  latter  the  back  looks  forwards,  while  in  the  former,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  directed  posteriorly.  Hence,  to  recognize  a  second  position  of  the 
left  shoulder,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  ascertain  that  the  child's  head  is  turned 
towards  the  mother's  right  side,  and  that  its  back  looks  anteriorly.  In  a  word, 
to  satisfy  ourselves  which  is  the  presenting  shoulder  and  what  is  its  position,  we 
only  have  to  find  out  where  the  head  lies,  and  the  position  of  the  posterior  plane 
of  the  child. 

The  shoulder  presenting  and  being  recognized,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  axillary 
space  looks  towards  the  mother's  right,  the  head  will  be  to  her  lefl,  and  vice 
vemd;  consequently,  the  situation  of  the  head  is  readily  known  by  the  direction 
of  this  space,  and,  as  regards  the  child's  dorsal  plane,  the  omoplate  will  clearly 
indicate  its  position. 

2.  When  the  elbow  alone  is  accessible  to  the  finger,  it  may  be  recognized  by 
the  three  osseous  projections  (the  olecranon  and  the  two  condyles),  which  it  pre- 
sents, by  the  transverse  concavity  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  by  the  vicinity 
of  the  chest  and  intercostal  spaces.  The  elbow  having  been  distinguished,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  out  the  position  to  ascertain  where  the  fcetal  head  and 
its  dorsal  plane  lie,  but  this  is  now  comparatively  easy,  since  the  elbow  is  always 
directed  towards  the  side  opposite  to  that  where  the  head  is  found,  and  the 
forearm  is  always  placed  on  the  anterior  plane. 

Again,  as  above  stated,  it  happens  at  times  that  the  forearm  is  not  doubled  up, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  hand  hangs  down  in  the  vagina,  or  even  appears  at 
the  vulva.  Now,  to  determine  which  is  the  presenting  hand  in  those  caso^,  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  its  palmar  surface  in  front  and 
above,  for,  in  this  position,  if  the  thumb  be  directed  to  the  mother's  right  thigh, 
it  is  the  right  hand,  but  if  to  the  left  thigh,  it  is  the  left  hand;  and  then,  to 
find  out  where  the  head  is,  the  accoucheur  must  slip  his  finger  up  to  the  axillary 
space. 

When  the  hand  comes  out  at  the  vulva,  a  careful  inspection  of  it  will  most 
generally  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  Thus,  if  its  dorsal  surface  is 
turned  towards  the  patient's  right  thigh,  the  head  is  at  the  right,  and  if  to  the 
left  thigh,  the  head  is  at  the  left.  The  little  finger,  directed  towards  the  coccyx, 
indicates  that  the  child's  dorsal  plane  corresponds  to  the  mother's  loins,  and  the 
same  finger  pointing  to  the  pubis,  is  an  evidence  of  this  plane  being  in  front. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  diagnosis,  because  it  is  all-important  in 
trunk  presentations  to  understand  clearly  which  side  presents  at  the  strait,  since 
the  accoucheur  must  always  endeavor  to  turn;  and  if  the  detaib  just  given 
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prove  difficult  of  comprehensioQ  from  a  single  reading;  we  hope  they  will  become 
dearer  by  practising  on  a  mannikin. 

§  3.  Mechanism. 

When  the  trunk  presents  at  the  superior  strait,  the  labor  nearly  always  requires 
the  intervention  of  art;  though,  in  some  rare  cases,  which  may  be  considered  as 
altogether  exceptional,  nature  alone  is  adequate  to  accomplish  the  delivery,  which 
may  then  take  place  in  one  of  two  ways;  for  either  the  presenting  shoulder  is 
driven  from  the  superior  strait  under  the  influence  of  the  uterine  contractions 
alonC;  to  make  room  for  one  of  the  child's  extremities,  thereby  producing  a  change 
in  position,  and  giving  rise  to  what  is  designated  as  sponianeous  version,  or  else 
the  presenting  shoulder  descends  into  the  excavation  and  engages  at  the  inferior 
strait ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  breech  sweeps  along  the  whole  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  sacrum  and  of  the  perineum,  and  is  delivered  the  first  at  the  posterior 
vulvar  commissure;  this  latter  mechanism  is  called  Fpontaneous  evolution. 

1.  Spontaneous  Versioji. — Where  the  membranes  are  not  ruptured,  though 
the  labor  has  actually  commenced,  the  foetus  sometimes  enjoys  a  great  latitude  of 
motion  in  the  amniotic  cavity,  in  consequence  of  which  it  might,  in  such  cases, 
readily  change  its  position  before  the  discharge  of  the  waters  took  place ;  and  it 
has  been  known  to  present,  in  this  way,  different  points  of  its  surface  during  the 
first  period  of  the  labor.  Sometimes  the  head  ascends  in  the  womb  while  the 
breech  descends;  at  others,  on  the  contrary,  the  nates  mount  up  towards  the 
fundus  uteri,  and  the  head  becomes  located  at  the  superior  strait.  Consequently, 
two  varieties  of  spontaneous  version  have  been  admitted,  i.  e,,  the  cephalic  and 
the  pelvic. 

This  phenomenon  usually  occurs  cither  just  before  or  else  soon  after  the  mem- 
branes are  ruptured ;  in  some  instances,  however,  it  takes  place  a  long  time  after 
the  waters  are  discharged.  The  following  case,  reported  by  M.  Velpeau,will  give 
a  verj'  correct  idea  of  what  occurs  under  such  circumstances :  "  A  young  woman, 
pregnant  for  the  second  time,  came  into  the  hospital  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  OS  uteri  was  very  little  dilated;  nevertheless,  I  could  recognize  a 
second  position  of  the  left  shoulder.  The  waters  did  not  escape  until  three  in 
the  afternoon,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  go  after  the  feet,  as  the  pains  were  neither 
very  strong  nor  very  frequent,  and  I  had  some  confidence  in  the  assertions  of 
Denman  on  this  subject.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  shoulder  had  sen- 
sibly moved  towards  the  left  iliac  fossa,  and  I  could  then  readily  detect  the  ear 
at  the  right.  At  eleven,  the  temple  had  almost  gained  the  centre  of  the  orifice; 
the  contractions  were  augmented  in  energy ;  and  the  cervix  was  entirely  efiaced. 
At  midnight,  the  vertex  had  become  lower;  the  head  engaged ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  an  hour,  the  vertex  was  delivered  in  the  right  occipito-cotyloid  position."^ 

1  With  regard  to  the  case  in  the  text,  I  may  say  briefly,  that  the  course  of  M;  Yelpeaa 
was  legitimized  by  the  desire  be  had  of  testing  the  opinions  at  that  time  (1825)  in  dispute; 
bot  young  practitioners  should  be  very  cautious  how  they  make  such  experiments ;  for 
although,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Yelpeau,  the  version,  at  an  advanced  period  of  labor, 
would  have  been  comparatively  easy,  yet  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  in  trunk  pre- 
sentations, the  soonest  possible  period  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  is  the  most 
favorable  for  the  artificial  version. 
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This  case,  in  wbich  the  progress  of  the  labor  has  been  followed  and  described, 
step  by  step,  is  well  suited  for  explaining  the  mechanism  of  spontaneous  cephalic 
version.  The  reader  will  easily  comprehend  that  the  sumo  phenomena  would 
take  place,  if  the  breech,  instead  of  the  head,  descended  towards  the  superior 
strait;  and,  in  the  above  instance,  for  example,  the  shoulder,  instead  of  being 
driven  towards  the  left  iliac  fossa,  would  be  forced  to  the  mother's  right,  and 
then  the  side  of  the  chest,  the  loins,  the  left  hip  and  thigh,  would  successively 
appear  at  the  upper  strait,  and  the  breech  finally  engage  in  the  excavation. 

In  a  shoulder  presentation,  the  arm  and  hand  may  hang  down  in  the  vagina, 
or  even  protrude  beyond  the  vulva;  but  this  last  circumstance  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  spontaneous  version,  only  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
arm  may  then  ascend  again  into  the  uterine  cavity,  and  this  will  almost  certainly 
happen  if  the  pelvic  extremity  descends  into  the  excavation,  but  it  may  also 
lodge  on  one  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  thus  permit  the  head  to  descend  alongside 
of  it;  the  presentation  of  the  cephalic  extremity  being  then  complicated  by  a 
procidentia  of  the  arm  and  hand.  In  the  present  state  of  our  science,  it  would 
be  a  very  difficult  matter  indeed  to  point  out  the  various  causes,  under  the  infla- 
ence  of  which  it  is  sometimes  the  head,  and  sometimes  the  breech,  which  thus,  in 
cases  of  spontaneous  version,  take  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  shoulder, 
at  the  superior  strait.  Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  irregu- 
larity of  the  uterine  contractions  is  not  wholly  foreign  to  such  an  effect.  In 
fact,  when  we  shall  speak  hereafter  of  what  the  German  accoucheurs  have  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Partial  Contraction  of  the  Womb,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
in  some  cases,  the  organ  appears  to  contract  in  but  a  limited  part  of  its  extent,  the 
remainder  contracting  with  much  less  force,  or  even  perhaps  remaining  entirely 
inert.  Now,  without  being  able  to  cite  a  single  instance  in  support  of  my  opinion, 
I  am  strongly  inclmod  to  believe,  that  it  is  in  such  a  condition  of  the  uterine 
walls  that  spontaneous  version  would  be  the  most  likely  to  take  place.  Let  as 
suppose,  for  example,  that  when  the  child  is  placed  in  a  left  cephalo-iliac  posi- 
tion of  the  right  shoulder,  the  left  side  of  the  uterus  alone  contracts,  the  right 
remaining  passive ;  it  is  manifest  that  the  whole  expulsory  effort,  being  then 
exercised  on  the  head,  would  necessarily  depress  it  towards  the  centre  of  the 
superior  strait;  and  this  movement  of  the  cephalic  extremity  will  be  easy,  in 
proportion  as  the  inertia  of  the  right  lateral  wall  of  the  womb  shall  oppose  no 
obstacle  to  the  elevation  of  the  pelvic  extremity.  But  if,  on  the  contrary  (in 
the  same  position  of  the  child),  the  right  side  of  the  womb  only  contracted,  it  is 
evident  the  breech  alone  would  receive  the  impulse  from  the  uterine  efforts,  and 
then  a  spontaneous  podalic  version  would  be  observed  to  take  placc.^ 

2.  Spontaneous  Evolution. — The  mechanism  of  spontaneous  evolution  is  much 
better  understood,  and  we  shall  find  embraced  in  its  description  all  the  divisions 
of  the  mechanism  of  natural  labor  in  the  vertex  and  face  presentations.  Here, 
also,  M.  Velpeau  has  admitted  two  varieties,  that  is,  a  spontaneous  cephalic,  and 
a  spontaneous  pelvic  evolution.  But  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  spontaneous 
cephalic  one  can  take  place,  unless  it  be  in  cases  of  abortion,  or  in  those  where 
the  child  is  completely  putrefied;  hence  we  shall  treat  of  the  pelvic  variety  alone, 

^  It  is  proper  for  me  to  acknowledge,  that  Wigand  bad  already  given  a  similar  explanation. 
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teking,  u  ha  example,  the  firat  or  left  cephalo-iliao  position  of  the  right  shoulder, 
in  which  the  child's  head  is  placed  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  the  breech  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa;  the  dorsal  plane  being  in  front,  and  the  sternal  one  behind,  and  the 
long  axis  sitoated  very  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
upper  strait. 

Under  such  circDmstances  nearly  all  the  waters  escape  immediately  after  the 
membranes  are  ruptured;  then  the  uteros  contracts  foroiblj,  and,  by  compresuag 
the  f<Btal  trunk  on  all  sides,  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  presenting' part  ongijge 
in  the  excavation. 

A.  Under  the  influence  of  the  uterine  contractions,  the  child  is  strongly  bent 
in  the  direction  of  its  long  axis  towards  the  side  opposite  to  the  presenting  one; 
for  insUnce,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  head  is  bent  to  the  left  side,  and  the 
breech  towards  the  hip  of  the  same  side;  whence  we  migbt  designate  this  first 
modification  efiect«d  in  the  situation  of  the  child  as  the  movement  of  lateral 

S.  A  second  stage,  the  period  of  dacent,  then  sets  in;  that  is  to  say,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  contractions  are  renewed,  the  shoulder  approaches  more  and  more 
towards  the  inferior  strait,  aud  the  foetal  trunk,  being  bent  double,  engages  deeply 

Fig.  77.  FLg.  T8. 
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in  the  excavation.  But  the  same  difficulty  is  here  met  with  as  in  the  face  pre- 
sentations (see  Positions  of  the  Face) ;  that  is,  the  body  being  thus  placed  trans- 
versely, it  is  impossible  for  the  shoulder  to  reach  the  lower  strait  nuless  the  head 
engages  simultaneously  with  it  in  the  excavation;  or,  indeed,  uuless  the  neck 
should  be  long  enough  to  subtend  the  height  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  latter, 
which  we  have  already  seen  is  impossible  (see  Mechanism  of  Face  Positions). 
The  descent  of  the  shoulder  is  therefore  limited  to  the  length  of  the  neck. 

o.  A  movement  of  rotation  next  occurs,  by  which  the  long  axia  of  the  child, 
that  was  originally  placed  transvetscly,  b  brought  very  nearly  into  an  antero- 
posterior direction,  so  that  its  cephalic  extremity  is  placed  above  the  horizontal 
branch  of  the  pubb  close  to  the  spine  of  that  bone,  and  the  breech  above,  or 
rather  in  front  of  the  sacro-ili&o  symphyua.     Thia  pine  '^*)ea 
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effected,  the  deecent  maj  nov  be  oompleted,  since  the  side  of  the  neck  is  placed 
behind  the  eymphysis  pabis,  whose  whole  length  it  can  subtend;  conxequenUj, 
the  foreann  and  arm  are  found  to  appear  at  the  vulva,  and  the  shoulder  to  get 
under  the  Brch  of  the  pubis. 

D.  Tho  trunk,  being  now  bent  double,  is  forced  en  mane  into  the  excaTation, 
under  the  influence  of  the  powerful  uterine  contractions,  but  the  shoulder  can 
descend  no  further,  because  it  is  arrested  by  the  shortness  of  the  neck;  beuee, 
tbp  expulsive  force  acts  on  the  pelvic  extremity,  which  b  pressed  more  and  more 
towards  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  and  traverses  the  whole  anterior  face  of  the 
sacrum.  It  then  rests  against,  depresses,  and  forcibly  distends  the  perinenmj 
the  vulva  socn  dilutes,  and  the  acromion  remaininij  ahra^t  fixed  under  ihe 
tymphynt,  the  following  parts  are  observed  to  appear  successively  at  the  anterior 
perineal  commifisure :  flrst,  tbe  superior  lateral  parts  of  the  chest;  next,  its  infe- 
rior part,  the  loins,  the  hip,  the  thighs,  and  lastly,  the  whole  length  of  the 
inferior  extremities;  and  there  remain  only  the  head  and  the  left  shoulder  in 
the  excavation,  which  are  soon  after  extracted  or  expelled  without  difficulty. 
This  last  movement  may  be  considered  as  the  fourth  stage  of  the  labor,  and  it  is 
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therefore  named  the  period  of  defiexion  or  disengagement.  It  takes  place  around 
tbe  shoulder,  situated  under  the  symphysis  as  a  centre,  and  therefore,  if  lines  be 
drawn  from  this  centre,  terminating  at  the  various  pijints  on  the  child's  Hide,  we 
shall  have  all  the  radii,  or  the  ftctol  diametcni,  which  clear  the  antero-poslerior 
one  of  the  inferior  strait. 

Such  is  the  exact  mechanism  of  the  spontaneous  evolution  in  thow  cases 
where  the  child's  posterior  plane  wos  originally  in  front;  or,  in  other  words,  in  h 
first  position  of  tho  ri^'bt  or  a  second  of  tbe  left  shoulder,  for  there  is  no  diffiT' 
ence  in  this  In.st,  excepting  that  the  movement  of  rotation  niuHt  take  phicc  in  the 
oppOHJte  direction,  that  is,  the  head  mupt  pRs.4  from  right  to  left  and  from  behind 
forward,  and  the  breech  from  loft  to  right  and  from  before  backwards.  But 
when  the  sternal  plane  of  the  foetus  is  primitively 'directed  towards  the  mother's 
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ront,  as  in  the  first  position  of  the  left,  and  the  second  one  of  the  right  shoul- 
ler,  the  process  takes  place  somewhat  differently.  M.  P.  Dubois,  who  had  an 
pportunity  of  seeiDg  two  cases  of  this  nature,  informed  me  that,  at  the  moment 
rhen  the  breech  disengaged  at  the  anterior  perineal  commissure,  the  child's 
rhole  trunk  underwent  a  movement  of  torsion  that  again  brought  its  dorsal  plane 
brwards  and  upwards,  which  plane,  without  this  process  of  torsion,  would  still 
lave  been  directed  towards  the  anus;  whence  we  find,  even  here,  remarkable  as 
b  may  seem,  the  influence  of  that  general  law  which  was  observed  to  regulate  all 
Atural  labors,  namely,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  relations  of  the 
hilcT 8  posterior  plane,  it  ultimately  comes  into  correspondence  with  the  anterior 
\arts  of  the  pelvis. 

As  observed  in  the  commencement  of  this  article,  the  mechanism  of  sponta- 
eous  evolution  may  be  subjected  without  impropriety  to  the  same  divisions  as 
he  delivery  by  the  face.  In  fact,  we  have  a  first  period  oi flexion  of  the  child's 
rank  towards  the  side  opposite  to  the  presenting  one;  a  second,  of  descent^ 
iterrupted  by  the  third  movement,  or  period  of  rotation;  a  fourth,  of  deflexion, 
r  disengagtment,  and  even,  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  P.  Dubois,  we 
light  add,  for  the  dorso-posterior  positions  a  fifth,  the  period  of  external  rotation, 

§  4.  Prognosis. 

We  again  repeat,  for  it  seems  highly  important  that  this  should  be  firmly  im- 
ressed  on  the  mind,  that  in  trunk  presentations  a  spontaneous  expulsion  of  the 
bild  is  wholly  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  one  upon  which  no  reliance 
in  be  placed,  unless  in  a  case  of  abortion;  and  that  the  resources  of  our  art 
re  demanded  in  every  case  just  as  soon  as  the  necessary  conditions  exist  for  such 
itervention.     (See  Version.) 

In  fact,  by  consulting  the  published  cases,  or  indeed  by  simply  reflecting  on 
le  mechanism  by  which  the  delivery  is  effected,  we  realize  how  this  must  expose 
le  woman  to  a  very  long  and  painful  labor,  and  the  foetus  to  so  violent  a  com- 
ression  that  its  death  must  often  result  in  consequence.  According  to  the 
atistics  furnished  by  M.  Yelpeau,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  children,  in  one 
andred  and  thirty-seven,  were  stillborn.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  as 
)me  persons  appear  to  have  done,  that  this  mode  of  delivery  is  only  possible  in 
ises  of  abortion  ;  for  facts  too  numerous  militate  against  this  opinion  for  it  to  be 
ay  longer  tenable. 

Burns  justly  remarks,  in  endeavoring  to  demonstrate  the  physical  possibility, 
lat  the  greatest  diameter  measures  five  inches  and  a  half;  sometimes  the  dis- 
mce  is  barely  five  inches,  and  continued  force  may  make  it  less ;  hence,  pro- 
ided  the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis  are  slightly  greater  than  in  their  normal 
onditign,  there  is  nothing  here  physically  impossible,  as  has  been  affirmed  and 
eaffirmed,  doubtless  without  mature  reflection.  The  favoring  circumstances 
rhich  render  a  spontaneous  evolution  easier  and  more  likely  to  take  place  are :  a 
remature  labor,  the  smallness  of  the  child,  a  large  pelvis,  strong  contractions, 
iminished  resistance  from  the  soft  parts,  numerous  antecedent  labors,  and  the 
eadiness  with  which  the  woman  has  heretofore  been  delivered  of  large-sized 
hildren.  The  opposite  circumstances  would  render  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if 
lot  wholly  impossible. 
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&\Be  pains  may  be  recognized  by  the  following  characters:  the  latter  are  ordi- 
narily seated  in  the  region  occupied  by  the  diseased  organ,  while  those  occasioned 
by  the  commencement  of  the  travail  usually  begin  about  the  umbilicus  and  loins, 
and  die  away  at  the  perineum,  the  anus,  or  the  sexual  parts;  the  false  are  almost 
continuous,  and  their  intensity  is  nearly  uniform ;  the  others,  on  the  contrary, 
are  intermittent.  If  the  irregularity  in  the  return  and  progression  of  the  pains 
be  such  as  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  their  character,  he  should  interrogate  the 
neighboring  organs,  and  by  a  little  attention  he  will  succeed  in  determining  their 
seat  and  nature.  There  are,  however,  certain  pains  which  have  their  seat  in  the 
uterus  itself,  affect  a  certain  degree  of  regularity,  and  stimulate  a  true  labor, 
which  are  dependent  on  a  plethoric  condition  of  the  organ,  that  may  be  calmed 
by  rest,  a  restricted  diet,  and  bloodletting.  Further,  the  epoch  at  which  they 
occur,  and  the  absence  of  the  other  phenomena  of  labor,  will  serve  to  lessen  the 
difficulties  in  determining  the  diagnosis;  nevertheless,  it  is  the  touch  alone  that 
can  dispel  all  doubts;  for  the  hardness  that  comes  on  in  the  uterine  globe,  the 
rigidity  in  the  circumference  of  the  os  uteri,  the  tension  and  protrusion  of  the 
membranes  during  the  pain  itself,  together  with  the  retreat  and  relaxation  of  all 
these  parts  in  proportion  as  it  diminishes,  characterize  the  pains  of  childbirth  in 
an  infallible  manner. 

**By  examining/'  says  Wigand,  ^*the  course  of  the  true  contractions,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  commence  at  the  cervix,  and  pass  to  the  fibres  of  the  fundus, 
which  are  then  thrown  into  action;  and  hence  all  contractions  that  begin  in  this 
latter  part  of  the  womb  are  anomalous,  and  result  cither  from  some  disorder 
having  occurred  in  the  uterine  forces,  or  else  they  are  produced  by  an  inflamma- 
tion, or  a  disturbance  in  the  functions  of  a  neighboring  organ.''  When  the  true 
pain  is  manifested,  the  head,  which  reposed  during  the  interval  on  the  cervix, 
Bometimcs  mounts  up  even  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger,  but  the  membranes 
engage  more  or  less  in  the  orifice.  In  the  course  of  a  few  seconds,  the  contrac- 
tion extends  all  over  the  uterus,  and  more  particularly  to  the  fibres  of  the  fundus; 
and  the  bead,  which  was  at  first  elevated,  is  forcibly  pressed  down  on  the  neck, 
thus  assuming  the  office  of  a  wedge  for  hastening  its  dilatation;  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  only  when  the  fundus  contracts  in  this  manner,  that  the  woman  com- 
plains of  pain.  We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  true  pain  as  constituted  of  a 
teries  of  phenomena,  which  succeed  each  other  in  the  following  order :  first,  the 
periphery  of  the  cervix  becomes  tense;  then,  the  presenting  part  ascends,  and 
the  membranes  bulge  out;  next,  the  remainder  of  the  uterus,  the  fundus  espe- 
cially, becomes  hard,  during  which  the  patient  complains  of  a  sharp  pain ;  and, 
lastly,  the  part  that  presented  endeavors  anew  to  engage.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add,  that  the  rapidity  with  which  these  phenomena  succeed  each  other,  necessa- 
rily varies  according  to  the  individual,  to  the  irregularities  to  which  the  process 
la  subject  (which  we  shall  hereafter  study),  and  according  to  the  stage  of  the 
labor.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  contractions  will  effect  the  dilatation  so 
mach  the  sooner,  in  proportion  as  the  cervix  shall  correspond  more  directly  to  the 
fundus  of  the  organ,  and  the  uterine  axis  shall  be  the  more  parallel  to  that  of 
the  pelvis. 

After  having  learned  the  true  character  of  the  pains,  the  acconchenr  nexl^e**' 
^eavors  to  ascertain  whether  the  woman  is  really  at  term,  so  at 
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a  premature  lubor,  which  might  often  be  prevented  if  he  knew  ita  cause.  He 
ought,  therefore,  to  recall  the  various  signs,  bj  means  of  which  we  have  attempted 
to  characterize  the  different  periods  of  pregnancy.  Thus,  should  he  find  that 
the  cervix  is  not  yet  entirely  effaced,  that  it  still  retains  a  certain  degree  of 
length,  that  it  is  hard  and  resistant  even  during  the  interval  of  the  contractions; 
that  the  latter  are  much  less  regular  in  their  course,  duration,  and  return,  than 
in  parturition  at  full  term ;  and  the  belly  not  yet  sunk  down ;  he  may  justly 
conclude  that  the  patient  has  not  yet  reached  the  end  of  the  ninth  month  ;  also, 
that  such  a  premature  labor  is  owing  either  to  some  acute  moral  emotion,  or 
some  antecedent  external  violence.  In  all  cases,  he  ought  to  attempt  the  arrest 
of  this  premature  or  false  labor,  by  rest,  both  of  body  and  mind,  by  venesection, 
if  the  woman's  general  condition  will  admit  of  it,  and,  more  especially,  by  the 
administration  of  laudanum  in  full  doses,  taking  care  to  empty  the  bladder  when 
necessary,  and  to  keep  the  bowels  free  by  mild  laxatives. 

The  use  of  means  to  stop  the  premature  labor  ought  not  to  be  given  up,  even 
though  the  cervix  be  entirely  effaced,  the  orifice  somewhat  dilated,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  waters  discharged ;  inasmuch  as  the  escaped  fluid  might  proceed  from 
a  hydrorrhoea  and  not  from  within  the  amnios,  whilst  premature  pains  can  some- 
times be  calmed  and  the  pregnancy  enabled  to  proceed  to  full  term. 

Very  conclusive  observations  upon  this  point  were  published  in  1857  by  Dr. 
Charrier :  he  cited  cases  in  which  the  dilatation  equalled  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  in 
size,  and  in  which  the  pains  were  suspended  notwithstanding  the  membranes 
were  engaged  in  and  projected  from  the  orifice.  The  cervix  afterwards  closed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reproduce  its  external  orifice,  and  to  present  the  conical 
shape  which  it  has  in  the  eight  month  of  gestation.  This  phenomenon,  styled 
by  M.  Charrier,  retrocession  of  labor ^  though  doubtless  rare,  need  only  be 
possible  in  order  to  encourage  the  practitioner  to  suspend  the  labor  whenever  he 
is  sure  the  membranes  are  intact,  the  child  alive,  and  the  woman  not  at  term. 

However,  there  is  one  phenomenon,  sometimes  manifested  in  the  latter  weeks 
of  gestation,  which  may  place  the  most  skilful  practitioners  at  fault.  I  allude 
to  what  has  been  designated  as  the  fohe  lnhor^  in  which  certain  women,  after 
having  nearly  reached  their  full  term,  experience  the  true  contractions;  the 
pains  are  regular,  the  membranes  bulge  out,  and  the  os  uteri  dilates ;  at  times, 
these  pains  last  from  four  to  six  hours,  but  then  they  disappear  all  at  once,  and 
everything  goes  on  as  usual.  In  others,  the  false  labor  is  kept  up  at  first 
during  several  hours,  and  then  it  passes  off,  returning  in  this  manner  every  day, 
particularly  towards  the  evening,  and  lasting  one  or  two  weeks.  (See  Uterine 
Kheumati&m.) 

Where  he  is  very  sure  that  the  woman  is  really  in  labor,  his  attention  miLst  be 
directed  to  the  frequency  and  the  intensiry  of  the  pains,  and  to  the  dilatation,  ' 
the  hardness,  and  thinness  of  the  cervix,  in  order  to  judge  of  its  probable  dura- 
tion. During  the  same  exploration,  he  should  ascertain  the  conformation  of  the 
pelvis,  particularly  if  the  woman  happens  to  be  in  her  first  confinement,  and  if 
any  apparent  deformities  exist;  he  should  also  learn  the  situation  of  the  orifice, 
the  obiicjuity  of  the  body  and  neck  of  the  womb,  and  the  child's  presenting  part. 
(See  Mechanism  of  Labor.)  If  this  latter  is  so  high  up  as  to  render  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  presentation  difficult,  its  examination  should  be  deferred  until  a  more 
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hj  the  great  trochnnter  of  the  thigh  bone,  ie  detectod.  Thus  far,  it  might  be 
mistabeo  for  a  sertes  prescnl&iion ;  but  if  (he  fin^r  be  oext  carried  upwards  ■ 
and  WkwurdB,  so  as  to  reach,  ae  it  were,  the  sngittnl  suture,  it  will  penetrate 
into  the  fissure  between  the  natea,  at  the  boHom  of  which  the  raost  important 
diagnoetic  signs  ara  diecoTered ;  for  the  point  of  the  coecyi  ia  fell  fawards  one 
aide,  snrniounted  by  an  irregular  obboous  Borface,  conatituted  by  the  posterior 
face  of  the  sDcrum ;  (hen  (he  anus,  a  small,  rounded,  and  wrinkled  orifice,  into 
which  the  fincrcr  cannot  be  introduced  without  resorting  to  oonHidemble  furae, 
whatever  authors  may  nay  to  the  contrary ;  lastly,  the  external  genital  oi^na  can 
hu  eu^ity  distinguiabed,  and  thereby  the  sex  of  the  child  may  be  announced  in 
advance.' 

The  promineoee  of  ihe  eoci^yx  ia  not  only  a  certain  sign  of  the  presentation, 
but  it  may  alao  serve  la  determine  the  punition;  because  its  point  ia  always  di- 
rected towards  the  side  not  eorroBpoiiding  with  the  child's  back. 

i.  Where  the  two  feel  present  together  in  the  vagina,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
found them  with  any  other  part,  and  the  direction  of  the  heels  then  eleurly  indi- 
oates  the  child's  poaitiuu.  But  where  a  single  foot  only  is  detected,  and  that 
rcry  high  up,  it  might  )>e  mJsUiken  for  a  hand.  However,  a  little  attention  will 
•ervc  to  dieiinguish  them;  (bus  the  toes  arc  arranged  in  the  same  line,  are 
shorler,  and  less  movable;  while  the  fiugcrs  are  longer  and  the  thumb  sojiarHtcd 
fVom  the  othcra;  the  iiitormil  border  of  the  foot  is  much  thicker  (ban  the  exter- 
nal; but  the  two  murginn  of  the  hand  are  very  nearly  of  (he  same  ibiekneas; 
^ain,  the  foot  aiticuluies  with  the  leg  ut  a  right  angle,  while  the  hand  ooutinueA 
ont  the  tine  of  the  arm. 

Thu  diagnosis  ia  very  difficult  wheu  thi!  feut  present  along  with  the  nates,  and 
they  atone  are  accessible.  Sometimes  even  only  ouo  foot  can  be  fell,  which  ren- 
ders the  CBHu  still  more  obsoure ;  then  we  have  first  to  ascertain  which  is  the  foot 
tonohcd ;  though,  for  (hut  purpose,  it  is  only  neceraary  to  pay  sttention  to  the 
TfilatioQ  existing  between  i(s  internal  border  and  the  heel.  For  inatunce,  lot 
suppose  that  the  latter  is  turned  towards  the  symphpis  pubis,  and  its  inter: 
border  to  the  right  side  of  the  mother)  this  ia  evidently  the  right  foot;  if, 
the  contrary,  the  heel  be  directed  towards  the  an cro- vertebral  angle,  and  the 
ternal  border  to  the  riglil,  this  would  be  the  lell  foot,  &o. ;  now,  thu  right  foot 
being  ouce  distioguished  from  tbc  left,  it  only  remains  to  determine  towards 
what  part  of  the  superior  strait  the  points  of  the  toes  are  directed  (bearing  in 
mind  ihut  we  always  suppose  the  inferior  extremities  to  bo  flexed  on  tbo  at>domcn, 
and  the  feet  cra'uud  and  turned  inward).  In  this  position  of  the  child,  if  the 
toes  of  the  right  foot  are  turned  towards  any  jioiDt  of  (be  anterior  lialf  of  the 
pelvis,  the  back  will  be  directed  to  some  part  of  the  left  lateral  half;  hut  if  the    { 

1  Tbc  accoDchcur  oaght  (a  b«  exceedinglf  uareral  not  to  dcreiTe  himseir  on  this  point ; 
mad,  in  cnee  of  anj  doabt,  it  would  be  mueh  beiUr  to  abstain  from  atl  predictions,  than  to 
iipoge  bimaelf  to  na  error  tbnl  would  most  cerlaiQlj  be  returled  upon  blm  nlteiworda. 
tl  is  alsu  prudcDl,  where  ibe  child  is  aaccrlaiaed,  bj  the  toacb,  lo  bo  of  a  loi  different 
fiDui  tvhiit  t)ie  faiuilj,  anil  more  especially  liova  wbat  ibe  mother  desires,  aoi  lo  comma- 
Bicate  Ihe  result  of  bJa  dingnoBis,  lest  tbe  disappointment  she  would  oxperieacB  might, 
like  nnj  olber  acute  moral  emotion,  exercise  an  unfavorable  influeace  over  the  progreH  ' 
nf  her  hibor. 
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formed  by  the  doubling  of  the  hairy  scalp  still  persists,  in  a  great  mcasare. 
Now,  in  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  swelling  is  sometimes  greatly  augmented 
by  the  liquids  forced  in  by  the  pressure  from  above,  and  whenever,  in  such  cases, 
a  perforation  of  the  cranium  has  to  be  resorted  to,  practitioners  well  know  there 
is  half  an  inch  at  least  of  soft  parts  to  be  traversed  before  reaching  the  bone. 
(Merriman's  Synopsis.) 

If  the  face  should  present,  the  softness  of  the  lips,  and  the  flaccidity  and  im- 
mobility of  the  tongue,  should  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  child  is  dead;  since, 
when  living,  the  firmness  of  all  its  parts,  and  the  motions  of  the  tongue,  are  often 
felt  with  ease. 

In  breech  presentations,  the  introduction  of  the  finger  into  the  anus  will  detect 
a  resistance  and  contractile  power  on  the  part  of  the  sphincter  if  the  child  be 
living,  which  will  be  absent  if  the  child  be  dead. 

Lastly,  in  shoulder  and  arm  presentations,  the  swelling  of  the  member,  and  its 
violet  hue,  will  afford  an  indication  in  favor  of  its  life. 

Should  the  cord  hang  in  the  vagina,  its  softness,  withered  condition,  and  the 
absence  of  pulsation  in  the  umbilical  arteries,  would  justify  a  belief  that  the  child 
was  dead. 

A  thick  and  fetid  condition  of  the  amniotic  fluid,  and  a  discharge  of  meco- 
nium, have  been  regarded  as  indicating  the  death  of  the  child.  The  importance 
of  the  latter  sign  has  been  discussed  already.  The  altered  condition  of  the  waters 
is  of  no  great  importance,  since  it  has  sometimes  been  found  to  coincide  with 
perfect  integrity  of  the  foetal  life. 

Of  all  these  signs,  the  best,  doubtless,  is  that  furnished  by  the  auscultation  of 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  which  are  always  perceptible  when  the  foetus  is  living. 
It  may  indeed  happen  that  the  pulsations  of  the  cord  are  imperceptible,  without 
our  being  able  to  conclude  therefrom  that  the  child  has  ceased  to  live.  It  some- 
times happens  that  they  stop  during  the  pain,  only  to  reappear  again  in  the 
interval  of  the  contractions.  Consequently,  to  render  the  diagnosis  more  certain, 
the  cessation  in  the  pulsation  should  last  for  some  time,  at  least  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes. 

But  it  is  not  alwajrs  so  easy  a  matter  as  one  might  imagine  to  ascertain 
whether  the  membranes  are  ruptured  or  are  still  intact ;  for  instance,  where  the 
vaginal  examination  is  resorted  to  between  the  pains,  in  a  vertex  presentation, 
they  are  often  applied  so  directly  to  the  scalp  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
them.  A  pain  should  then  be  waited  for,  because,  as  soon  as  the  uterus  con- 
tracts, it  drives  the  waters  towards  the  lower  parts,  and  the  finger  is  observed  to 
be  raised  up  by  a  small  quantity  of  this  fluid  that  insinuates  itself  between  the 
head  and  the  amniotic  sac,  the  integrity  of  which  latter  is  thereby  easily  verified; 
but  where  the  head  is  more  deeply  engaged,  this  afflux  of  liquid  is  very  incon- 
siderable, and  the  tension  of  the  membranes  can  scarcely  be  distinguished.  Con- 
sequently, attention  should  be  given  to  the  state  of  the  tumor  both  during  and 
afler  the  contraction.  Where  the  waters  have  escaped,  and  the  fin<rer  comes 
directly  upon  the  child's  cranium,  it  will  detect  the  hairy  scalp  puckering  up 
while  the  pain  lasts,  and  becoming  smooth  and  even  as  soon  as  it  shall  have 
ceased ;  though  the  contrary  will  take  place  when  the  membranes  are  intact,  for 
they  are  never  more  smooth  or  more  tense  than  during  the  contraction  itself. 
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It  is  difficult  at  times  to  reach  the  cervix  uteri  in  the  commeDcement  of  the 
lahor,  hecaase  it  is  theu  carried  so  far  backwards,  that  the  plane  of  its  orifice 
aotaallj  looks  towards  the  anterior  face  of  the  sacrum.  I  have  often  seen  young 
practitioners  who  were  unable  to  get  at  it  at  all,  and  others,  who,  not  finding  the 
OB  uteri,  and  distinctly  feeling  the  child's  head  through  the  anterior  inferior  part 
of  the  womb,  which  is  then  rendered  very  thin  by  the  distension  it  has  under- 
gone, have  imagined  that  the  dilatation  was  already  completed,  whereas  it  had 
hardly  commenced ;  the  disastrous  consequences  to  which  such  an  error  might 
lead,  can  be  readily  imagined.  In  fact,  it  is  very  often  necessary  to  pass  the 
finger  around  the  convex  tumor  which  fills  the  excavation,  in  order  to  get  the  index 
&r  enough  upwards  and  backwards,  where  the  ute4ne  orifice  is  to  be  found. 

All  these  questions  being  determined,  the  accoucheur's  attention  should  be 
directed  early  in  the  progress  of  the  confinement  to  having  the  woman  moved 
into  the  most  suitable  place.  The  chamber  intended  for  her  lying-in  should  be 
spacious,  airy,  well-lighted,  and  retired;  the  air  she  respires  ought  to  be  pure 
and  of  a  moderate  temperature,  and  all  strong  odors,  whether  good  or  bad,  should 
be  excluded.  A  temperature  too  elevated  will  predispose  her  to  nervous  agita- 
tion, and  to  hemorrhagic  accidents;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impression  of 
cold  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  acute  inflammation,  or  of  chronic  engorgements, 
such  as  those  that  often  come  on  after  delivery,  which  have  for  so  long  a  time 
been  attributed  to  lacteal  metastases.  But  few  persons  are  to  be  admitted  in  the 
eharober,  and  all  those,  especially,  whose  presence  is  at  all  unpleasant  to  her, 
ought  to  be  rigidly  excluded.  This  latter  point  demands  the  greatest  care  on 
the  part  of  the  physician,  for  it  is  he  alone  who  has  authority  thus  to  dismiss 
such  as  he  may  think  useless  or  injurious,  and  he  must  judge,  from  the  reception 
given  to  each,  of  the  pleasure  or  otherwise  the  patient  experiences  from  their 
presence.  Some  women  arc  almost  ashamed  of  being  delivered  in  the  presence 
of  the  husband ;  with  others,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  consola- 
tions to  have  him  near  them,  and  the  accoucheur  must  endeavor  to  discover  all 
the  little  shades  of  delicacy  and  feeling,  to  sound,  by  discreet  and  artful  ques- 
tions, a  wish  that  the  woman  herself  at  times  fears  to  express,  and,  after  having 
once  learned  it,  he  should  religiously  comply  with  it.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
mother  and  sister,  or  two  intimate  friends  of  the  patient,  besides  the  nurse,  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  to  be  allowed  to  stay  in  the  room.  With  regard  to  dress, 
her  garments  should  be  full,  sufficiently  so,  as  neither  to  incommode  her  move- 
ments nor  her  respiration. 

If  some  time  has  elapsed  since  she  has  had  a  passage  from  the  bowels,  a  simple 
injection  must  be  given;  and  where  this  does  not  prove  sufficient  to  procure  a 
stool,  a  second  is  to  be  immediately  administered  with  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  ounces  of  the  miel  mercuriak.^  The  evacuation  of  the  matters  contained 
in  the  rectum  is  the  more  necessary,  as  its  distension  might  subsequently  retard 
the  escape  of  the  head,  and  likewise  prevent  that  of  the  intestinal  gases,  whose 
accumulation  might  bring  on  colic  and  gripings;  besides,  this  precaution  has 
the  advantage  of  sparing  the  woman  the  shame  and  disgust  which  an  invo- 

1  This  preparation  is  only  used  as  an  injection ;  it  is  prepared  by  taking  equal  parts  of 
clarified  honey  and  the  juice  of  the  mercurialis  annua^  a  plant  belonging  to  the  ' 
Supfaorbiaceae,  and  reducing  them  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup. — TVoiwtefor,. 
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This  case,  in  which  the  progress  of  the  labor  has  been  followed  and  described, 
step  by  step,  is  well  suited  for  explainiug  the  mechanism  of  spontaneous  cephalic 
version.  The  reader  will  easily  comprehend  that  the  same  phenomena  would 
take  place,  if  the  breech,  instead  of  the  head,  descended  towards  the  superior 
strait;  and,  in  the  above  instance,  for  example,  the  shoulder,  instead  of  being 
driven  towards  the  left  iliac  fossa,  would  be  forced  to  the  mother's  right,  and 
then  the  side  of  the  chest,  the  loins,  the  left  hip  and  thigh,  would  successively 
appear  at  the  upper  strait,  and  the  breech  finally  engage  in  the  excavation. 

In  a  shoulder  presentation,  the  arm  and  hand  may  hang  down  in  the  vagina, 
or  even  protrude  beyond  the  vulva;  but  this  last  circumstance  does  not  preclade 
the  possibility  of  a  spontaneous  version,  only  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
arm  may  then  ascend  again  into  the  uterine  cavity,  and  this  will  almost  certainly 
happen  if  the  pelvic  extremity  descends  into  the  excavation,  but  it  may  also 
lodge  on  one  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  thus  permit  the  head  to  descend  alongside 
of  it;  the  presentation  of  the  cephalic  extremity  being  then  complicated  by  a 
procidentia  of  the  arm  and  hand.  In  the  present  state  of  our  science,  it  would 
be  a  very  difficult  matter  indeed  to  point  out  the  various  causes,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  it  is  sometimes  the  head,  and  sometimes  the  breech,  which  thus,  in 
cases  of  spontaneous  version,  take  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  shoulder, 
at  the  superior  strait.  Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  irregu- 
larity of  the  uterine  contractions  is  not  wholly  foreign  to  such  an  effect.  In 
fact,  when  we  shall  speak  hereafter  of  what  the  German  accoucheurs  have  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Partial  Contraction  of  the  Womb,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
in  some  cases,  the  organ  appears  to  contract  in  but  a  limited  part  of  its  extent,  the 
remainder  contracting  with  much  less  force,  or  even  perhaps  remaining  entirely 
inert  Now,  without  being  able  to  cite  a  single  instance  in  support  of  my  opinion, 
I  am  strongly  inchned  to  believe,  that  it  is  in  such  a  condition  of  the  uterine 
walls  that  spontaneous  version  would  be  the  most  likely  to  take  place.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  example,  that  when  the  child  is  placed  in  a  left  cephalo-iliac  posi- 
tion of  the  right  shoulder,  the  left  side  of  the  uterus  alone  contracts,  the  right 
remaining  passive ;  it  is  manifest  that  the  whole  expulsory  effort,  being  then 
exercised  on  the  head,  would  necessarily  depress  it  towards  the  centre  of  the 
superior  strait;  and  this  movement  of  the  cephalic  extremity  will  be  easy,  in 
proportion  as  the  inertia  of  the  right  lateral  wall  of  the  womb  shall  oppose  no 
obstacle  to  the  elevation  of  the  pelvic  extremity.  But  if.  on  the  contrary  (in 
the  same  position  of  the  child),  the  right  side  of  the  womb  only  contracted,  it  is 
evident  the  breech  alone  would  receive  the  impulse  from  the  uterine  efforts,  and 
then  a  spontaneous  podalic  version  would  be  observed  to  take  place.^ 

2.  Spontaneous  Evolution. — The  mechanism  of  spontaneous  evolution  is  much 
better  understood,  and  we  shall  find  embraced  in  its  description  all  the  divisions 
of  the  mechanism  of  natural  labor  in  the  vertex  and  face  presentations.  Here. 
also,  M.  Velpeau  has  admitted  two  varieties,  that  is,  a  spontaneous  cephalic,  and 
a  spontaneous  pelvic  evolution.  But  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  spontaneous 
cephalic  one  can  take  place,  unless  it  be  in  cases  of  abortion,  or  in  those  where 
the  child  is  completely  putrefied;  hence  we  shall  treat  of  the  pelvic  variety  alone, 

1  It  is  proper  for  me  to  acknowledge,  that  Wigand  had  already  gi?en  a  similar  explanation. 
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taking,  ae  an  example,  the  firet  or  left  oephalo-ilUo  positioa  of  the  rigbt  shoulder, 
in  which  the  child's  head  b  placed  in  the  left  iliao  fossa,  the  breech  in  the  right 
iliao  foesa;  the  dorsal  plane  being  in  front,  and  the  sternal  one  behind,  and  the 
long  oxiB  aituated  very  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  transTerse  diameter  of  the 
upper  strut. 

Under  such  circninatances  nearly  all  the  waters  escape  immediately  after  the 
membniuee  are  ruptured;  then  theutema  oontraot^  forcibly,  and,  by  compressing 
the  ftetal  trunk  on  all  sides,  baa  a  tendency  to  make  the  presenting' part  eng^e 
in  the  excavation. 

A.  Under  the  inflaence  of  the  uterine  contractions,  the  child  is  strongly  beat 
in  the  direction  of  \ta  long  axis  towards  the  side  opposite  to  the  preseating  one; 
for  instance,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  head  U  bent  to  the  left  side,  and  the 
breech  towards  the  hip  of  the  same  side;  whence  we  might  designate  this  first 
modification  effected  in  the  utuallou  of  the  child  as  the  Tnovemenl  of  lateral 
flexion. 

B.  A  second  stage,  the  period  of  detcenl,  then  sets  in;  that  is  to  say,  in  pro- 
portion aa  the  oootractions  are  renewed,  the  shoulder  approaches  more  and  more 
towards  the  inferior  strait,  and  the  foetal  trunk,  being  bent  double,  engages  deeply 

Fig.  la. 
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in  the  excavation.  But  the  same  difficulty  is  here  met  with  as  in  the  face  pre* 
aentations  (see  Positions  of  the  Face);  that  is,  the  body  being  thus  placed  trans* 
veraely,  it  is  impossible  for  the  shonlder  to  reach  the  lower  strait  unless  the  head 
engages  simultaneously  with  it  in  the  excavation;  or,  indeed,  unless  the  neck 
should  be  long  enough  to  subtend  the  height  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  latter, 
which  we  have  already  seen  is  impossible  (see  Mechanism  of  Face  Positions). 
The  descent  of  the  shoulder  is  therefore  limited  to  the  length  of  the  neck. 

c.  A  movement  of  rotation  next  occurs,  by  which  the  long  axis  of  the  child, 
that  was  originally  placed  transveiscly,  is  brought  very  nearly  into  an  antero- 
posterior direction,  so  that  its  cephaUc  extremity  is  placed  above  the  horizontal 
branch  of  the  pubis  close  to  the  spine  of  that  bone,  and  the  broech  above,  or 
rather  in  front  of  the  aacro-ili&o  symphysis.     This  process  of  rotation  being  once 
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meter,  the  occiput  being  behind  and  to  the  right,  and  the  forehead  or  bregma 
towards  the  mother's  left,  in  front.  It  then  performs  a  movcmeot  of  rotation, 
hj  which  the  occiput,  after  having  traversed  the  whole  right  lateral  half  from 
behind  forwards,  locates  itself  behind  the  ajmphjma,  and  ihe  forehead,  by  roll- 
ing from  front  to  rear,  is  carried  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacmm Though, 

whatever  may  have  been  the  mode  by  which  this  mutation  is  effected,  the  labor 
terminates,  just  as  in  the  preceding  case,  as  soon  as  the  occiput  gets  behind  the 
pubic  symphysis. 

B.  The  Occiput  remin'nt  bfh'nd. — When  the  occiput  remains  behind  nntil  the 
end  of  labor,  the  delivery  of  the  head  may  take  place  in  two  wnys :  thus,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  this  part  engages  in  the  excavation  in  a  state  of  flexion,  where 
it  soon  undergoes  a  very  slight  movement  of  rotatioo,  which  carries  the  occiput 
towards  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  forehead  or  bregma  behind  the 
symphysis  pubis;  then,  as  the  uterine  contractions  and  the  abdominal  musclea 
force  the  head  to  become  more  and  more  flexed,  the  following  parts  are  found  to 
appear  in  succession  below  the  symphysis  and  through 
Fig.  76.  the  vulva;  first  the  whole  face,  then  the  forehead,  the 

bregma,  the  vertex,  and  last  of  all  the  occiput.  The 
head  is  therefore  delivered  by  a  process  of  flexion,  bar- 
ing the  neck,  as  a  centre,  resting  against  the  anterior 
commissure  of  the  perineum. 

Finally,  it  may  happen  that,  instead  of  remaining 
applied  on  the  chest,  the  chin  is  arrested,  and  continaes 
above  the  pubis,  while  the  occiput  is  carried  more  and 
more  backwards  by  a  wcll-murked  movement  of  exten- 
sion. The  head  engages  in  the  sirait  by  its  occipital 
extremity,  which  then  traverses  the  whole  posterior  part 
of  the  excavation  by  a  sco-saw  movement,  and  is  born 
fimt  at  the  perineal  commissure;  ai\er  it  come,  succes- 
sively, the  vertex,  the  anterior  funtanelle,  the  forehead, 
and  the  entire  face.  Consefjuently,  the  head  disengages 
by  a  process  of  extension,  having  the  pras-tracbeloid 
region  as  a  centre,  which  is  placed  at  first  behind,  and 
then  under  the  symphysis  pubin.  Cases  of  this  kind 
are  reported  by  Lcroux,  Michaelu,  and  Asdrubali.  Tht 
mpchaniifn  of  tabor  in  tho  left  transverse,  and  in  the 
right  anterior,  and  right  transverse  sacro-iliac  positions, 
is  absolutely  the  same  as  that  just  described  for  the  left  anierior  one;  and  again, 
the  mechanism  of  the  left  posterior  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  that  of  the  right 
posterior  sacro-iliac  position. 

§  4.  Proonosih. 

Breech  presentations  are  not,  usually,  much  more  dangerous  than  those  of  the 
head;  still,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  prognosis,  the  labor  should  be 
studied  in  reference  to  its  effect  upon  tho  raolbur  and  upon  the  child  respectively. 
Though,  from  (he  manner  of  its  expulsion  alone,  the  life  of  the  child  is  seriously 
endangered,  the  parturition  is  certainly  less  exhausting  and  less  painful  for  the 
mother. 
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front,  as  in  the  first  position  of  the  left,  and  the  second  one  of  the  right  shoul- 
der, the  process  takes  place  somewhat  differently.  M.  P.  Dubois,  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  two  cases  of  this  nature,  informed  me  that,  at  the  moment 
when  the  breech  disengaged  at  the  anterior  perineal  commissure,  the  child's 
whole  trunk  underwent  a  movement  of  torsion  that  again  brought  its  dorsal  plane 
forwards  and  upwards,  which  plane,  without  this  process  of  torsion,  would  still 
have  been  directed  towards  the  anus;  whence  we  find,  even  here,  remarkable  as 
it  may  seem,  the  influence  of  that  general  law  which  was  observed  to  regulate  all 
natural  labors,  namely,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  relations  of  the 
child* 8  posterior  plane,  it  ultimately  comes  into  correspondence  with  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  pelvis. 

As  observed  in  the  commencement  of  this  article,  the  mechanism  of  sponta- 
neous evolution  may  be  subjected  without  impropriety  to  the  same  divisions  as 
the  delivery  by  the  face.  In  fact,  we  have  a  first  period  oi  flexion  of  the  child's 
trunk  towards  the  side  opposite  to  the  presenting  one;  a  second,  of  descent^ 
interrupted  by  the  third  movement,  or  period  of  rotation;  a  fourth,  of  deflexion^ 
or  distngagtmentj  and  even,  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  P.  Dubois,  we 
might  add,  for  the  dorso-posterior  positions  a  fifth,  the  period  of  external  rotation. 

§  4.  Prognosis. 

We  again  repeat,  for  it  seems  highly  important  that  this  should  be  firmly  im- 
pressed on  the  mind,  that  in  trunk  presentations  a  spontaneous  expulsion  of  the 
child  is  wholly  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  one  upon  which  no  reliance 
can  be  placed,  unless  in  a  case  of  abortion;  and  that  the  resources  of  our  art 
are  demanded  in  every  case  just  as  soon  as  the  necessary  conditions  exist  for  such 
intervention.     (See  Version.) 

In  fact,  by  consulting  the  published  cases,  or  indeed  by  simply  reflecting  on 
the  mechanism  by  which  the  delivery  is  effected,  we  realize  how  this  must  expose 
the  woman  to  a  very  long  and  painful  labor,  and  the  foetus  to  so  violent  a  com- 
pression that  its  death  must  often  result  in  consequence.  According  to  the 
statistics  furnished  by  M.  Yelpeau,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  children,  in  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven,  were  stillborn.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  as 
some  persons  appear  to  have  done,  that  this  mode  of  delivery  is  only  possible  in 
cases  of  abortion  ;  for  facts  too  numerous  militate  against  this  opinion  for  it  to  be 
any  longer  tenable. 

Burns  justly  remarks,  in  endeavoring  to  demonstrate  the  physical  possibility, 
that  the  greatest  diameter  measures  five  inches  and  a  half;  sometimes  the  dis- 
tance is  barely  five  inches,  and  continued  force  may  make  it  less ;  hence,  pro- 
vided the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis  are  slightly  greater  than  in  their  normal 
condition,  there  is  nothing  here  physically  impossible,  as  has  been  affirmed  and 
reaffirmed,  doubtless  without  mature  reflection.  The  favoring  circumstances 
which  render  a  spontaneous  evolution  easier  and  more  likely  to  take  place  are :  a 
premature  labor,  the  smallness  of  the  child,  a  large  pelvis,  strong  contractions, 
diminished  resistance  from  the  soft  parts,  numerous  antecedent  labors,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  the  woman  has  heretofore  been  delivered  of  large  sized 
children.  The  opposite  circumstances  would  render  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if 
not  wholly  impossible. 
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a  bottle,  jou  would  present  its  smallest  extremity,  and  then  it  would  enter  more 
readily,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  child  in  the  foot  presentations ;  for  the  foetal 
OYoid  may  be  considered  as  a  cone,  whose  base  is  at  the  cephalic,  and  whose 
summit  is  at  the  pelvic  extremity.  In  the  case  of  the  bottle  this  is  true,  but 
only  so,  because  the  efforts  you  use  to  make  it  penetrate  will  be  redoubled  as  the 
larger  extremity  approaches  the  neck  of  the  bottle ;  that  is,  the  force  will  in- 
crease with  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome ;  but  this  last  condition  does  not  hold 
good  in  the  delivery  by  the  feet.  Because,  as  the  inferior  parts  of  the  child 
become  successively  disengaged,  there  is  less  left  remaining  in  the  uterine  cavity, 
and  there  is  even  a  period  when  the  head,  having  reached  the  excavation,  is 
almost  entirely  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  cervix;  but  the  uterus,  during  its  evacua-  ' 
tion,  retracts,  and,  like  all  contractile  muscles,  loses  a  great  portion  of  its  power 
by  this  retraction ;  and  it  is  therefore  just  at  the  moment  when  the  great  extre- 
mity of  the  cone,  represented  by  the  foetus,  has  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
soft  parts,  that  the  uterine  contractions  are  the  most  enfeebled,  and  often,  indeed, 
they  cannot  aid  at  all  in  the  expulsion  of  the  foetal  head;  consequently,  the 
powers  here  diminish  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  obstacles  in  the  delivery.  If  the 
reader  now  recalls  what  takes  place  in  vertex  presentations,  he  will  readily  com- 
prehend the  difference  between  the  two;  no  doubt,  the  largest  part  of  the  child 
then  presents  the  first,  and  its  expulsion  requires  violent  and  long-continued 
efforts ;  but  remark  that,  up  to  the  moment  when  the  head  clears  the  vulva,  the 
uterus  yet  contains  in  its  cavity  a  considerable  quantity  of  amniotic  liquid,  and 
also  the  largest  part  of  the  foetal  trunk ;  wherefore,  it  is  still  sufficiently  distended 
not  to  have  lost  its  power  of  contracting,  a  power  that  can  be  exercised  over  a 
large  surface,  and  upon  which  it  is  forcibly  applied  until  the  end  of  labor. 
Again,  the  head  having  once  reached  the  exterior,  the  parts  which  have  been 
freely  dilated  by  its  passage  offer  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
trunk  and  lower  extremities ;  and  hence,  the  retraction  of  the  womb  may  dimi- 
nish its  expulsive  forces  without  this  diminution  having  any  unfavorable  influence 
over  the  termination  of  the  labor. 

2.  As  regards  the  Child. — The  delivery  by  the  pelvic  extremity  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  the  child ;  thus,  the  statistical  results  furnished  by  Madame  Lachapelle 
prove  that,  in  eight  hundred  and  four  presentations  of  this  cla^s,  one  hundred 
and  two  children  are  born  feeble,  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  are  stillborn :  the 
proportion  of  deaths  to  the  whole  being  rather  more  than  one-seventh;  whilst, 
in  twenty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  vertex  positions,  there  were 
only  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  stillborn  children,  which  gives  one  in  thirty, 
or  about  one-thirtieth.  As  to  the  particular  prognosis  in  each  of  the  three  varie- 
ties of  this  presentation,  it  has  been  remarked  that,  when  the  buttocks  advance 
first,  the  number  of  deaths  is  about  one  in  eight  and  a  half,  or  a  little  less  than 
an  eighth;  for  footling  presentations,  one  in  six  and  a  half,  rather  less  than  one- 
sixth;  and  for  the  knees,  one  in  four  and  a  half,  or  not  quite  one-fourth.  But 
M.  P.  Dubois  has  justly  remarked  that  this  proportion  is  not  perfectly  correct, 
since  all  the  children  born  by  the  pelvic  extremity  are  included  in  the  registers 
of  the  Maternity,  without  making  any  allowance  for  circumstances  foreign  to  the 
position,  but  which  nevertheless  may  have  produced  the  child's  death.  There- 
fore, by  laying  aside  all  the  cases  where  the  children  seemed  to  have  been  lost 
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&l8e  pains  may  be  recognized  by  the  following  characters:  the  latter  are  ordi- 
narily seated  in  the  region  occupied  by  the  diseased  organ,  while  those  occasioned 
by  the  commencement  of  the  traVail  usually  begin  about  the  umbilicus  and  loins, 
and  die  away  at  the  perineum,  the  anus,  or  the  sexual  parts;  the  false  are  almost 
continuous,  and  their  intensity  is  nearly  uniform }  the  others,  on  the  contrary^ 
are  intermittent.  If  the  irregularity  in  the  return  and  progression  of  the  pains 
be  such  as  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  their  character,  he  should  interrogate  the 
neighboring  organs,  and  by  a  little  attention  he  will  succeed  in  determining  their 
seat  and  nature.  There  are,  however,  certain  pains  which  have  their  seat  in  the 
uterus  itself,  affect  a  certain  degree  of  regularity,  and  stimulate  a  true  labor, 
which  are  dependent  on  a  plethoric  condition  of  the  organ,  that  may  be  calmed 
by  rest,  a  restricted  diet,  and  bloodletting.  Further,  the  epoch  at  which  they 
occur,  and  the  absence  of  the  other  phenomena  of  labor,  will  serve  to  lessen  the 
difficulties  in  determining  the  diagnosis;  nevertheless,  it  is  the  touch  alone  that 
can  dispel  all  doubts;  for  the  hardness  that  comes  on  in  the  uterine  globe,  the 
rigidity  in  the  circumference  of  the  os  uteri,  the  tension  and  protrusion  of  the 
membranes  during  the  pain  itself,  together  with  the  retreat  and  relaxation  of  all 
these  parts  in  proportion  as  it  diminishes,  characterize  the  pains  of  childbirth  in 
an  infallible  manner. 

**By  examining,''  says  Wigand,  "the  course  of  the  true  contractions,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  commence  at  the  cervix,  and  pass  to  the  fibres  of  the  fundus, 
which  are  then  thrown  into  action ;  and  hence  all  contractions  that  begin  in  this 
latter  part  of  the  womb  are  anomalous,  and  result  either  from  some  disorder 
having  occurred  in  the  uterine  forces,  or  else  they  are  produced  by  an  inflamma- 
tion, or  a  disturbance  in  the  functions  of  a  neighboring  organ."     When  the  true 
pain  is  manifested,  the  head,  which  reposed  during  the  interval  on  the  cervix, 
sometimes  mounts  up  even  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger,  but  the  membranes 
engage  more  or  less  in  the  orifice.     In  the  course  of  a  few  seconds,  the  contrac- 
tion extends  all  over  the  uterus,  and  more  particularly  to  the  fibres  of  the  fundus; 
and  the  head,  which  was  at  first  elevated,  is  forcibly  pressed  down  on  the  neck, 
thus  assuming  the  office  of  a  wedge  for  hastening  its  dilatation;  and,  as  a  general 
role,  it  is  only  when  the  fundus  contracts  in  this  manner,  that  the  woman  com- 
plains of  pain.     We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  true  pain  as  constituted  of  a 
series  of  phenomena,  which  succeed  each  other  in  the  following  order:  first,  the 
periphery  of  the  cervix  becomes  tense;  then,  the  presenting  part  ascends,  and 
the  membranes  bulge  out;  next,  the  remainder  of  the  uterus,  the  fundus  espe- 
cially, becomes  hard,  during  which  the  patient  complains  of  a  sharp  pain;  and, 
lastly,  the  part  that  presented  endeavors  anew  to  engage.     It  is  unnecessary  to 
add,  that  the  rapidity  with  which  these  phenomena  succeed  each  other,  necessa- 
rily varies  according  to  the  individual,  to  the  irregularities  to  which  the  process 
is  subject  (which  we  shall  hereafter  study),  and  according  to  the  stage  of  the 
labor.     Other  things  being  equal,  the  contractions  will  effect  the  dilatation  so 
much  the  sooner,  in  proportion  as  the  cervix  shall  correspond  more  directly  to  the 
fundus  of  the  organ,  and  the  uterine  axis  shall  be  the  more  parallel  to  that  of 
the  pelvis. 

After  having  learned  the  true  character  of  the  pains,  the  accoucheur  next  en- 
deavors to  ascertain  whether  the  woman  is  really  at  term,  so  as  not  to  encourage 
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ft  pr^marnrp  jiix-r.  "¥!iica  iii;£!xt  irtsi  it  jig<<iaiLei  ir"  he  fcn< 


lerura-  *n^s  it  -a  iiari  in-i  rsHiOiir  -^'thi  innur  :iie  incerri;  .>c  ra^ 

:hac  Tiiti  lan.?r  ur?  xtu^xi  its*  r-CT^Jr  in  tiitar  rjorse.  i'ir:i~..|L  xn.i 

In  pamriniin  ir  rxll  :tmi :  ina  -he  bcilv  i«jc  t)«  ^aai   i,.wi»  -   ;. 

cnociTKii:  roar  :ae  pazicac  ja?  a».'t  jrt  r^iiirnfi  uie  *a«i  if  tiisj  al:i-n  r  ■'^**7 

chat  'JU'ii  1  prs^aiamr-i   ia*  r  i*   .-win:! -iratfr  ^a  ^jme  aoute  ai. -r»:  '  *^*** 

Mine  mtr-^tir;«ar  "ixirrmil  Tt  !enoe.     Li  lil  asea.  he  -jo^jtit  tij  itiem         k     "^*^  ^ 

if  the  WMnuin'i  jr-aeni  '.t.ntiidtjQ  ▼ill  tifmir  .jt  h.  iinL  an^rv  ^>^».'   -  .t     ^^■^•*5», 
...  r.      -  .     .  -,   .  . .  '^^P^^'iAUr.  bv  f^ 

The  a-e  of  mtfaas  t  ■  sO  p  ihe  premdcanf  lab^jr  oa;rhc  itjt  to  be  o^ 
rhou'jrh  the  t^srvix  be  e aiirrij  eifinLtjo.  dw  oriiiee  s-mewiufi  diiaie^l         ^        *  ^'^^^ 
aiii«ian:  'it'  wirer?  .iiscc^r-jfii ;  iIl;ls^3l3l:h  js  lae  e^caDtfti  llai.i  n .^^rk,  ^ 


ft  hj«ir'.rrLt]ea  an«l  ai>c  :r».ai  wiujia  die  iiiiji:tjc&.  vhII:iC  pcvoidtare  zkun<  "v«i 

cimca  he  caim«iJ  and  the  pre-^oaacr  enabied  u>  prjce^i  to  fol]  term  *^>*©- 

Vcry  #?i-;iiciiij»iTe  obseerractjiw  apoo  this  p?iiit  were  p>abli&hed  in  IS"-  u 
Charrier :  he  ci:eil  caaes  in  wiiich  the  dila£a:i»>a  ei(aAli^  a  qoftrter  of  •  d   if     • 
«je,  and  in  which  the  poini  were  fospended  n*xwith:^tanding  the  m      k*^  *" 
were  en;riged  in  and  prjetried  6iim  the  ori&e.     The  cerrii  ftfierward*     l!!^ 
in  «or:h  a  wav  aj   to  reprudace  i&$  external  t>n&e,  and   to  Dre^^nt    tk       ^  ^'^^^ 
fhape  which  it  has  in  the  tight  month  of  gestation.     This  phenomenon   st  kd 
by  M.  Charrier,  r^tinrtsnom  of  lahur.  though  doabtleas  rare,   need     '  I  ^k^ 
pri!vibl«  in  orier  to  encourage  the  practitioner  to  suspend  the  labor  whe       ^  k 
ii9  Mire  the  membranes  are  inUct^  the  child  alire,  and  the  woman  not  at  t^    ^ 

How#;Vf;r.  there  L*  one  phenomenon,  sometimes  manifested  in  the  latt 
i/l  gf;.-t*tion,  which  maj  place  the  most  skilt'ul  practitioners  at  fault      I    li  ^ 
Ut  what  ba-*  been  designated  as  the  falit  labor,  in  which  certain  wome        ft  * 
hairiri;(  n^sirly  reached   their  full  term,  experience  the  true  contraetio    '•     >»' 
jraiiH  are  regular,  the  membranes  bulge  out,  and  the  os  uteri  dilates  •  at  t'       * 
th#;j</;  pa  inn  lartt  from  four  to  six  hours,  but  then  thev  disappear  all  at  on  a 

everything  p^fyea  on  as  usual.     In  others,  the   false  labor  is  kept  up  at'fimt 
during  wjveral  hours,  and  then  it  passes  off,  returning  in  this  manner  eve     d 
pfirtjeijhirly  U;wards  the  evening,  and  lasting  one  or  two  weeks.     (See  \  t 
Kheumatir.m.) 

Where  he  is  very  Hure  that  the  woman  is  really  in  labor,  his  attention  must  be 
direefed  to  the  frequency  and  the  intensify  of  the  pains,  and  to  the  dilaut'        • 
the  hHnliMHH,  aud  tliinne.ss  of  the  cervix,  in  order  to  judge  of  its  prob-  bl     \      ' 
tion-      hiirin;:  the  same  exploration,  he  should  ascertain  the  conformation    f  th 
pnlvin,  pnrfiMihirly  if  the  woman  happens  to  be  in  her  first  confinement  and  if 
niiy  Hj»|.iir'nt  deroriiiitieH  exist;  ho  should  also  learn  the  situation  of  the'     *fi 
the  (ihliijiiil^  (.r  the  body  and  neck  of  the  womb,  and  the  child's  presentiug  part' 
(Hen  MiM  hiifiiHni  of  Labor.)     If  this  latter  is  so  high  up  as  to  render  th  •  d'  <r 
mmin  ol'  tlie  primeutation  difficult,  its  examination  should  be  deferred  until  a  m  ° 
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advanced  period  of  the  labor ;  but  the  bag  of  waters  is  never  to  b^  raptured,  in 
anj^case,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  rendering  this  examination  more  easy,  before 
the  entire  dilatation  of  the  neck ;  for  such  an  untimely  rupture  of  the  membrane 
would  be  attended  by  very  great  inconveniences,  if  the  position  were  at  all  defec- 
tive I  for,  all  the  waters  escaping,  the  foetus  might  suffer  from  the  pressure  exer- 
cised directly  upon  it  by  the  uteriDe  walls;  the  umbilical  cord  would  be  com- 
pressed; and  the  womb,  irritated  by  the  prolonged  contact  of  the  foetal  inequalities, 
might  be  affected  with  spasmodic  contractions ;  and,  finally,  the  intervention  of 
art  becoming  necessary,  long  after  the  evacuation  of  the  waters,  the  necessary 
manipulations  would  be  attended  with  much  greater  difficulties. 

The  accoucheur  should  next  ascertain  whether  the  child  is  living  or  dead,  as 
it  is  highly  important  to  determine  this  point,  in  order  to  diminish  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, by  advising  the  family  of  the  fact. 

Before  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  the  diagnosis  may  be  easily  made  out  by 
ascertaining  through  auscultation  the  existence  or  absence  of  the  pulsations  of 
the  foetal  heart,  as  also  the  continuance  or  complete  cessation  of  the  active 
movements,  in  regard  to  which,  the  woman  can  always  give  sufficiently  accurate 
information.  After  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  active  movements  are 
feeble,  and  sometimes  entirely  absent;  in  which  case,  however,  the  pulsations 
are  still  detected  by  auscultation. 

The  touch  also  reveals  certain  signs  which  may  shed  still  further  light  upon 
the  question.  Thus,  when  the  child  is  alive  and  the  head  presenting,  it  often 
becomes  affected  with  a  sanguineous  swelling,  the  size  of  which  depends  upon 
the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  discharge  of  the  waters.  This 
tumor  docs  not  form  when  the  child  has  ceased  to  live ;  and  if  its  death  dates 
back  for  several  days,  the  resisting  tumor  formed  by  the  sero-sanguineous  infil- 
tration will  be  replaced  by  a  soft,  flaccid,  and  wrinkled  condition  of  the  hairy 
scalp.  Besides  this,  the  bones  of  the  cranium  will  be  more  movable,  and  the 
overridiDg  of  their  edges  greater  than  usual ;  a  sort  of  crepitation  is  also  pro- 
duced by  their  rubbing  against  each  other.  A  more  embarrassing  case  is  that 
in  which  the  child  dies  some  time  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  but  not 
before  the  sanguineous  tumor  has  had  time  to  be  developed.  Even  here  the 
uncertainty  will  be  of  short  duration,  for,  provided  the  labor  should  continue 
beyond  three  or  four  hours,  'the  tumor  will  lose  its  consistency,  and  its  softness 
and  flaccidity  render  a  mistake  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

Finally,  when  the  pelvis  is  rather  contracted,  the  wrinkling  of  the  scalp  may 
simulate  a  swelling,  whose  diagnostic  importance  it  is  well  to  appreciate.  In 
this  case,  says  Merriman,  the  best  means  of  judging  of  the  life  or  death  of  the 
child  by  the  tumor  of  the  scalp  is  as  follows :  when  living,  it  is  observed  that,  at 
the  moment  when  the  head  is  strongly  urged  down  by  the  contraction  of  the 
womb,  the  bones  overlap  each  other,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  scalp  becomes 
folded,  and  thus  constitutes  a  temporary  tumor;  but  immediately  after  the  pain 
is  over,  the  head  regains  its  primitive  form,  by  the  expansion  of  the  cranial 
bones,  and  the  folds  and  tumefaction  previously  exhibited  by  the  skin  disappear, 
or,  at  least,  considerably  diminish.  On  the  contrary,  however,  if  it  be  dead,  the 
expansibility  of  the  bones  is  destroyed,  and  the  head  does  not  rea^ume  its  primi- 
tive form  and  volume  after  the  contraction  has  passed  off;  wherefore  the  tumor 
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prevent  it,  in  obedieDce  to  physical  laws,  from  chaDging  its  inconvenient  posi- 
tion by  bringing  its  long  diameter  to  coincide  with  the  longitudinal  one  of  the 
uterus?  No  better  reply ,  he  adds,  can  be  given  to  these  questions,  than  by  ad- 
mitting that  these  defective  positions  are  due  to  an  irregular  shape  of  the  womb, 
rather  than  to  the  movements  which  it  may  have  performed. 

Remembering  the  unfortunate  perseverance  with  which  defective  positions 
recur  in  the  cases  of  certain  females,  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  seek  for  the 
cause  in  a  peculiar  shape  of  the  uterus;  and  had  a  peculiar  conformation  of  the 
organ  been  discovered  before  the  first  gestation,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  admitted, 
that  notwithstanding  the  development  undergone  during  pregnancy,  the  irregu- 
larity of  shape  would  be  preserved. 

Still,  we  may  be  allowed  to  ask  whether  the  increase  in  size  transversely,  near 
the  end  of  gestation  and  at  the  beginning  of  labor,  may  not  be  the  effect  rather 
than  the  cause  of  the  unfavorable  position  of  the  foetus. 

As  to  the  determining  causes,  the  only  ones  recognizable  are  fortuitous  and 
accidental;  thus,  any  violent  commotion,  any  trifling  shocks,  kept  up  for  a  long 
time,  such  as  those  produced  by  carriage  riding,  or  by  exercise  on  horseback,  the 
perturbation  from  the  upsetting  of  a  coach,  and  even  sudden  fright,  may  change, 
according  to  authors,  the  child's  position  in  certain  cases,  and  convert  sponta- 
neously a  vertex  presentation  into  one  of  the  shoulder.  Indeed,  many  accou- 
cheurs have  supposed  that  irregular  or  partial  contractions  might  convert,  during 
labor,  a  favorable  position  into  one  of  the  trunk;  this  is  barely  possible.  But  I 
cannot  as  readily  admit  the  supposed  influence  which,  according  to  some  others, 
those  uterine  contractions  may  have,  that  torment  the  woman  during  the  last  few 
days,  or  sometimes  even  weeks  of  her  gestation,  and  which  have  before  been  con- 
sidered as  the  preludes  of  labor.  The  following  is  a  case  in  point :  A  patient,  in 
whom  the  foetus  presented  by  the  shoulder  five  times  successively,  had  always 
suffered  from  these  pains  during  the  last  few  days  of  her  pregnancies ;  Professor 
Nsegelc,  under  whose  care  she  came  on  the  sixth  occasion,  endeavored  this  time 
to  calm  the  pains,  which  again  appeared  with  the  same  energy  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding gestations.  After  the  ineffectual  administration  of  various  remedies,  he 
finally  ordered  opiate  injections,  when,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  the  spasms 
ceased  almost  immediately,  and  were  not  again  renewed,  and  the  woman  was  de- 
livered at  full  term  of  a  living  child,  which  presented  in  a  favorable  position. 
But  what  does  this  prove  ?  simply  that,  whatever  may  be  the  child's  position, 
these  pains,  the  preludes  of  labor,  may  appear,  and  that  vicious  positions  may 
be  reproduced  in  the  same  woman  with  a  most  deplorable  perseverance.  It  must 
be  evident  that  such  contractions  are  too  feeble  to  change  the  child's  position  in 
any  way,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  integrity  of  the  amniotic  sac, 
and  the  presence  of  the  waters,  likewise  protect  it  from  any  influence  they  might 
have. 

§   2.    DlAQNOSIS. 

There  is  sometimes  reason  to  suspect  a  trunk  presentation,  even  before  the 
commencement  of  labor,  from  the  following  signs:  the  abdomen  is  much  larger 
in  its  transverse  diameter  than  usual,  and  when  its  walls  are  soft  and  flabby,  they 
can  oflen  be  depressed  enough  to  detect  the  foetal  head  in  one  of  the  iliac  fossae. 
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It  is  difficult  at  times  to  reach  the  cervix  uteri  io  the  commeucement  of  the 
labor,  because  it  is  then  carried  so  far  backwards,  that  the  plane  of  its  orifice 
actually  looks  towards  the  anterior  face  of  the  sacrum.  I  have  often  seen  young 
practitioners  who  were  unable  to  get  at  it  at  all,  and  others,  who,  not  finding  the 
OB  uterJLy  and  distinctly  feeling  the  child's  head  through  the  anterior  inferior  part 
of  the  womb,  which  is  then  rendered  very  thin  by  the  distension  it  has  under- 
gone, have  imagined  that  the  dilatation  was  already  completed,  whereas  it  had 
hardly  commenced ;  the  disastrous  consequences  to  which  such  an  error  might 
lead,  can  be  readily  imagined.  In  fact,  it  is  very  often  necessary  to  pass  the 
finger  around  the  convex  tumor  which  fills  the  excavation,  in  order  to  get  the  index 
&r  enough  upwards  and  backwards,  where  the  utetfne  orifice  is  to  be  found. 

All  these  questions  being  determined,  the  accoucheur's  attention  should  be 
directed  early  in  the  progress  of  the  confinement  to  having  the  woman  moved 
ioto  the  most  suitable  place.  The  chamber  intended  for  her  lying-in  should  be 
spacious,  airy,  well-lighted,  and  retired;  the  air  she  respires  ought  to  be  pure 
and  of  a  moderate  temperature,  and  all  strong  odors,  whether  good  or  bad,  should 
be  excluded.  A  temperature  too  elevated  will  predispose  her  to  nervous  agita- 
tion, and  to  hemorrhagic  accidents;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impression  of 
cold  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  acute  inflammation,  or  of  chronic  engorgements, 
such  as  those  that  often  come  on  after  delivery,  which  have  for  so  long  a  time 
been  attributed  to  lacteal  metastases.  But  few  persons  are  to  be  admitted  in  the 
chamber,  and  all  those,  especially,  whose  presence  is  at  all  unpleasant  to  her, 
ought  to  be  rigidly  excluded.  This  latter  point  demands  the  greatest  care  on 
the  part  of  the  physician,  for  it  is  he  alone  who  has  authority  thus  to  dismiss 
such  as  he  may  think  useless  or  injurious,  and  he  must  judge,  from  the  reception 
given  to  each,  of  the  pleasure  or  otherwise  the  patient  experiences  from  their 
presence.  Some  women  are  almost  ashamed  of  being  delivered  in  the  presence 
of  the  husband ;  with  others,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  consola- 
tions to  have  him  near  them,  and  the  accoucheur  must  endeavor  to  discover  all 
the  little  shades  of  delicacy  and  feeling,  to  sound,  by  discreet  and  artful  ques- 
tions, a  wish  that  the  woman  herself  at  times  fears  to  express,  and,  after  having 
once  learned  it,  he  should  religiously  comply  with  it.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
mother  and  sister,  or  two  intimate  friends  of  the  patient,  besides  the  nurse,  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  to  be  allowed  to  stay  in  the  room.  With  regard  to  dress, 
her  garments  should  be  full,  sufficiently  so,  as  neither  to  incommode  her  move- 
ments nor  her  respiration. 

If  some  time  has  elapsed  since  she  has  had  a  passage  from  the  bowels,  a  simple 
injection  must  be  given;  and  where  this  does  not  prove  sufficient  to  procure  a 
stool,  a  second  is  to  be  immediately  administered  with  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  ounces  of  the  miel  mercurtale.^  The  evacuation  of  the  matters  contained 
in  the  rectum  is  the  more  necessary,  as  its  distension  might  subsequently  retard 
the  escape  of  the  head,  and  likewise  prevent  that  of  the  intestinal  gases,  whose 
accumulation  might  bring  on  colic  and  gripings ;  besides,  this  precaution  has 
the  advantage  of  sparing  the  woman  the  shame  and  dbgust  which  an  invo- 

1  This  preparation  is  only  used  as  an  injection ;  it  is  prepared  by  taking  equal  parts  of 
clarified  honey  and  the  juice  of  the  mercurialis  annua,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the 
Suphorbiaceae,  and  reducing  them  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup. — IVantlatar. 
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and  what  is  its  position.  I  will  remark,  in  advance,  that  we  have  admitted  but 
four  positions  of  the  trunk,  namely,  two  for  the  right  shoulder  and  two  for  the 
left,  and  that  the  relation  existing  hetween  the  sithation  of  the  head  and  that  of 
the  child's  posterior  plane  is  different  in  each  of  these  four.  Thus,  there  are 
two  positions  where  the  head  is  to  the  left,  namely,  the  first  position  of  the  right 
and  the  first  of  the  left  shoulder;  and  remark  that,  in  the  latter,  the  child's 
back  is  turned  towards  the  mother's  loins;  in  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
in  front;  and,  therefore,  whenever  the  head  is  to  the  led  and  the  child's  back 
is  behind,  we  have  to  treat  with  a  first  position  of  the  left  shoulder. 

In  the  same  way,  there  are  two  positions  in  which  the  head  is  to  the  right,  to 
wit,  the  second  of  the  right  and  the  second  of  the  left  shoulder;  but  again  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  latter  the  back  looks  forwards,  while  in  the  former,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  directed  posteriorly.  Hence,  to  recognize  a  second  position  of  the 
lefl  shoulder,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  ascertain  that  the  child's  head  is  turned 
towards  the  mother's  right  side,  and  that  its  back  looks  anteriorly.  In  a  word, 
to  satisfy  ourselves  which  is  the  presenting  shoulder  and  what  is  its  position,  we 
only  have  to  find  out  where  the  head  lies,  and  the  position  of  the  posterior  plane 
of  the  child. 

The  shoulder  presenting  and  being  recognized,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  axillary 
space  looks  towards  the  mother's  right,  the  head  will  be  to  her  lefl,  and  vice 
vcrsd;  consequently,  the  situation  of  the  head  is  readily  known  by  the  direction 
of  this  space,  and,  as  regards  the  child's  dorsal  plane,  the  omoplate  will  clearly 
indicate  its  position. 

2.  When  the  elbow  alone  is  accessible  to  the  finger,  it  may  be  recognized  by 
the  three  osseous  projections  (the  olecranon  and  the  two  condyles),  which  it  pre- 
sents, by  the  transverse  concavity  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  by  the  vicinity 
of  the  chest  and  intercostal  spaces.  The  elbow  having  been  distinguished,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  out  the  position  to  ascertain  where  the  foetal  head  and 
its  dorsal  plane  lie,  but  this  is  now  comparatively  easy,  since  the  elbow  is  always 
directed  towards  the  side  opposite  to  that  where  the  head  is  found,  and  the 
forearm  b  always  placed  on  the  anterior  plane. 

Again,  as  above  stated,  it  happens  at  times  that  the  forearm  is  not  doubled  up, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  hand  hangs  down  in  the  vagina,  or  even  appears  at 
the  vulva.  Now,  to  determine  which  is  the  presenting  hand  in  those  cases,  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  its  palmar  sui*face  in  front  and 
above,  for,  in  this  position,  if  the  thumb  be  directed  to  the  mother's  right  thigh, 
it  is  the  right  hand,  but  if  to  the  left  thigh,  it  is  the  lefl  hand ;  and  then,  to 
find  out  where  the  head  is,  the  accoucheur  must  slip  his  finger  up  to  the  axillary 
space. 

When  the  hand  comes  out  at  the  vulva,  a  careful  inspection  of  it  will  most 
generally  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  Thus,  if  itA  dorsal  surface  is 
turned  tc^wards  the  patient's  right  thigh,  the  head  b  at  the  right,  and  if  to  the 
lefl  thigh,  the  head  is  at  the  left  The  little  finger,  directed  towards  the  coccyx, 
indicates  that  the  child's  dorsal  plane  corresponds  to  the  mother's  loins,  and  the 
same  finger  pointing  to  the  pubb,  b  an  evidence  of  this  plane  being  in  front. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  diagnosis,  because  it  is  all-important  in 
trunk  presentations  to  understand  clearly  which  side  presents  at  the  strait,  since 
the  aocoucheur  must  always  endeavor  to  turn;  and  if  the  detaUs  just  given 
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Ought  the  accoucheur  to  remain  constantly  with  the  patient?  This  is  a  ques- 
Uon  whose  solution  varies  according  to  the  character  of  the  female  herself,  and 
the  greater  or  less  intimacy  existing  between  her  and  her  physician,  for  there  are 
some  timid  women  who  desire  to  have  him  always  close  at  hand,  and  others  again, 
who  are  impatient  and  annoyed  by  his  continual  presence.  But  in  all  cases,  he 
should  bear  in  mind  that,  during  parturition,  the  patient  very  often  wishes  to 
urinate  or  to  empty  her  bowels,  and  he  ought,  therefore,  to  go  from  time  to  time 
into  an  adjoining  chamber,  in  order  to  give  her  the  desired  opportunity.  Again, 
daring  the  labor,  a  wife  is  frequently  cheered  up  by  the  caresses  and  consola- 
tions bestowed  by  her  husband ;  the  physician  will  understand  that  his  presence 
at  such  times  must  act  as  a  restraint,  and  he  should  discreetly  withdraw,  or,  at 
least,  not  observe  what  is  going  on.  Further,  he  may  absent  himself  more 
frequently  during  the  period  of  the  dilatation ;  for  instance,  after  having  made 
the  examination,  and  ascertained  that  the  child's  presentation  and  position  are 
both  favorable,  he  might,  if  the  cervix  was  just  beginning  to  dilate,  attend  to  his 
other  occupations,  and  return  again  in  the  course  of  a  f  juple  of  hours ;  but  if 
the  diagnosis  of  the  position  had  been  impossible,  or  if  the  latter  had  proved  to  be 
an  unfavorable  one,  he  must  not  quit  her  under  any  pretext,  in  order  to  be  always 
ready  to  ward  off  any  accidents  which  might  subsequently  demand  his  interven- 
tion. When  the  st^ge  of  expulsion  commences,  the  accoucheur  places  himself 
at  the  right  of  the  bed,  on  a  chair  of  a  suitable  height.  The  part  he  has  to  per- 
form consists,  in  a  natural  labor,  in  ascertaining  its  progress,  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  touch,  in  directing  properly  the  bearing-down  efforts  of  the  patient,  and 
in  sustaining  the  perineum  with  his  hand  while  the  child's  head  is  passing 
through  the  vulva. 

During  the  first  stage,  the  woman  may  lie  down,  sit  down,  or  walk  about,  at 
her  plensure;  indeed,  this  frequent  change  of  position  renders  the  slowness  and 
fatigues  of  childbirth  more  supportable;  but,  at  the  end  of  this  stage,  when  the 
dilatation  is  completed,  and  the  amniotic  sac  projects  strongly  and  is  on  the  point 
of  yielding,  she  must  then  resume  her  bed;  and  this  precaution  is  particularly 
indispensable  in  those  who  have  already  borne  several  children;  because,  in  them, 
the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  sometimes  follows  so  promptly  after  the  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  that  the  patient  has  not  always  the  time  to  legain  her  bed,  and  is 
liable  to  be  delivered  standing.  But  when,  after  the  rupture,  the  progress  of  the 
labor  is  slow,  and  the  head  is  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  excavation,  or  has 
already  descended  as  low  as  the  perineum,  but  does  not  advance,  and  the  pains 
seem  to  become  more  and  more  feeble  and  distant,  it  is  advisable  to  recommend 
her  to  get  up  and  walk  about,  having  her  supported  by  assistants,  if  her  own 
strength  does  not  permit  her  to  walk  alone,  for  it  is  found  by  experience  that 
bodily  motion  seems  to  give  more  activity  to  the  uterine  contractions.  In  the 
contrary  case,  she  must  not  leave  the  bed  without  some  special  indication. 
Where  the  patient  is  tormented  by  pains  in  the  loins,  we  may  relieve  them  by 
stretching  a  folded  napkin  under  the  small  of  the  back,  and  directing  two  per- 
sons placed  at  the  opposite  sides  of  the  bed  to  pull  on  the  extremities  of  the 
towel  during  the  pain.  Attempts  should  also  be  made  to  assuage  the  cramps,  so 
often  experienced  in  the  thighs  and  calves  of  the  legs,  by  frictions  over  the  suf- 
fering parts. 
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This  case,  in  which  the  progress  of  the  labor  has  been  followed  and  described, 
step  by  step,  is  well  suited  for  explaiDing  the  mechanism  of  spontaneous  cephalic 
version.  The  reader  will  easily  comprehend  that  the  same  phenomena  would 
take  place,  if  the  breech,  instead  of  the  head,  descended  towards  the  superior 
strait;  and,  in  the  above  instance,  for  example,  the  shoulder,  instead  of  being 
driven  towards  the  left  iliac  fossa,  would  be  forced  to  the  mother's  right,  and 
then  the  side  of  the  chest,  the  loins,  the  left  hip  and  thigh,  would  successively 
appear  at  the  upper  strait,  and  the  breech  finally  engage  in  the  excavation. 

In  a  shoulder  presentation,  the  arm  and  hand  may  hang  down  in  the  vagina, 
or  even  protrude  beyond  the  vulva;  but  this  last  circumstance  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  spontaneous  version,  only  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
arm  may  then  ascend  again  into  the  uterine  cavity,  and  this  will  almost  certainly 
happen  if  the  pelvic  extremity  descends  into  the  excavation,  but  it  may  also 
lodge  on  one  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  thus  permit  the  head  to  descend  alongside 
of  it;  the  presentation  of  the  cephalic  extremity  being  then  complicated  by  a 
procidentia  of  the  arm  and  hand.  In  the  present  state  of  our  science,  it  would 
be  a  very  difficult  matter  indeed  to  point  out  the  various  causes,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  it  is  sometimes  the  head,  and  sometimes  the  breech,  which  thus,  in 
cases  of  spontaneous  version,  take  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  shoulder, 
at  the  superior  strait.  Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  irregu- 
larity of  the  uterine  contractions  is  not  wholly  foreign  to  such  an  effect.  In 
fact,  when  we  shall  speak  hereafter  of  what  tho  German  accoucheurs  have  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Partial  Contraction  of  the  Wombj  it  will  be  seen  that, 
in  some  cases,  the  organ  appears  to  contract  in  but  a  limited  part  of  its  extent,  the 
remainder  contracting  with  much  less  force,  or  even  perhaps  remaining  entirely 
inert.  Now,  without  being  able  to  cite  a  single  instance  in  support  of  my  opinion, 
I  am  strongly  inchned  to  believe,  that  it  is  in  such  a  condition  of  the  uterine 
walls  that  spontaneous  version  would  be  the  most  likely  to  take  place.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  example,  that  when  the  child  is  placed  in  a  left  cephalo-iliac  posi- 
tion of  the  right  shoulder,  the  left  side  of  the  uterus  alone  contracts,  the  right 
remaining  passive;  it  is  manifest  that  the  whole  expulsory  effort,  being  then 
exercised  on  the  head,  would  necessarily  depress  it  towards  the  centre  of  the 
superior  strait;  and  this  movement  of  the  cephalic  extremity  will  be  easy,  in 
proportion  as  the  inertia  of  the  right  lateral  wall  of  the  womb  shall  oppose  no 
obstacle  to  the  elevation  of  the  pelvic  extremity.  But  if,  on  the  contrary  (in 
the  same  position  of  the  child),  the  right  side  of  the  womb  only  contracted,  it  is 
evident  the  breech  alone  would  receive  the  impulse  from  the  uterine  efforts,  and 
then  a  spontaneous  podalic  version  would  be  observed  to  take  place.^ 

2.  Spontaneous  Evolution. — The  mechanism  of  spontaneous  evolution  is  much 
better  understood,  and  we  shall  find  embraced  in  its  description  all  the  divisions 
of  the  mechanism  of  natural  labor  in  the  vertex  and  face  presentations.  Here, 
also,  M.  Velpeau  has  admitted  two  varieties,  that  is,  a  spontaneous  cephalic,  and 
a  spontaneous  pelvic  evolution.  But  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  spontaneous 
cephalic  one  can  take  place,  unless  it  be  in  cases  of  abortion,  or  in  those  where 
the  child  is  completely  putrefied;  hence  we  shall  treat  of  the  pelvic  variety  alone, 

1  It  is  proper  for  me  to  acknowledge,  that  Wigand  had  already  gi?eQ  a  similar  explanation. 
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sively  presented  every  part  of  the  surface  of  its  body  at  the  os  uteri.  In  a  woman 
whose  belly  was  distended  by  a  great  quantity  of  water,  M.  Martin,  of  Lyons, 
had  recognized  the  feet  and  one  hand  through  the  membranes.  '^  I  then  felt 
disposed/'  says  he,  ''to  terminate  the  labor,  when,  at  the  request  of  her  hus- 
band, I  called  a  friend  in  consultation ;  but,  on  touching  her  again,  before  his 
arrival,  I  detected  the  head  where  I  had  previously  found  the  feet  and  hand, 
when  I  immediately  punctured  the. membranes,  whereby  the  head  was  fixed  at 
the  superior  strait  and  the  delivery  rendered  natural."  (^Comptes  RenduSy  p. 
155.)  Should  a  case  of  this  nature  be  met  with,  the  rule  we  have  juslN  given 
might  be  laid  aside,  and  the  membranes  be  ruptured,  however  inconsiderable  the 
dilatation.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  an  artificial  rupture  is  only  to  be 
resorted  to  when  the  foetus  shall  be  detected  presenting  by  its  cephalic  extremity ; 
for  then  the  discharge  of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  amniotic  liquid,  and  the  re- 
traction of  the  uterus,  will  irrevocably  fix  this  part  at  the  upper  strait. 

Ags^n,  according  to  the  majority  of  writers,  the  membranes  may  be  lacerated 
before  the  entire  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  where  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  waters,  from  their  too  great  abundance,  distend  beyond  measure,  and  thus 
weaken  the  contraction  of  the  uterine  walls ,  but,  even  here,  Gardi^n  recom- 
mends the  greatest  circumspection,  and  advises  the  previous  employment  of  all 
the  measures  calculated  to  stimulate  the  contraction  of  the  womb. 

Finally,  we  shall  learn  hereafter  that  the  puncture  of  the  ovum  at  an  early 
period  of  labor,  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  arresting  certain  dangerous 
hemorrhages  which  may  supervene  during  its  progress. 

The  finger  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  vagina  several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  last  stage  of  the  labor^  both  during  the  pains  and  in  the  interval  between 
them,  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  head  in  the  excavation.  Nevertheless, 
this  exploration  is  to  be  resorted  to  as  rarely  as  possible,  and  only  when  the  in- 
terest of  the  mother  seems  to  demand  it. 

Most  women,  supposing  that  they  can  materially  hasten  the  termination  of  the 
labor  by  making  the  most  of  their  pains,  contract  their  muscles,  bear  down 
violently,  and  make  extraordinary  efforts  at  the  beginning ;  but  these  uselessly 
exhaust  their  strength ;  for,  so  long  as  the  neck  is  ineffaced,  and  the  bag  of 
waters  unbroken,  all  bearing-down  effort  is  fruitless.  But,  in  the  second  stage, 
where  the  head  descends  into  the  excavation  and  rests  on  the  perineum,  she 
should  be  encouraged  to  aid  the  uterine  forces  by  a  voluntary  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs;  though,  as  soon  as  the  pain  has  passed  off,  all 
the  auxiliary  efforts  should  be  at  once  suspended.  Again,  in  the  latter  moments 
of  the  travail,  just  when  the  head  is  about  to  clear  the  vulva,  the  pains  are  so 
sharp  that  the  woman  naturally  gives  way  to  incredible  exertions,  which  may 
possibly  occasion  serious  accidents;  hence  all  the  powers  of  .persuasion  should 
then  be  employed  to  induce  her  to  moderate  her  strainings. 

During  the  last  moments  of  childbirth,  the  pressure  of  the  head  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum  creates  an  urgent  desire  of  emptying  the  bowels;  and  many 
women,  yielding  to  a  misunderstood  modesty,  then  wish  to  rise  and  retire  to  the 
closet ;  but  it  would  be  exceedingly  imprudent  to  comply  with  their  demand, 
and  they  must  not  leave  the  bed  under  any  pretext  whatever.  In  the  first  place, 
this  desire  is  often  illusory,  more  especially  where  the  precaution  has  been  taken 
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This  case,  in  which  the  progress  of  the  labor  has  beeo  followed  and  described, 
step  by  step,  is  well  suited  for  explaioing  the  mechanism  of  spontaneous  cephalic 
version.  The  reader  will  easily  comprehend  that  the  same  phenomena  would 
take  place,  if  the  breech,  instead  of  the  head,  descended  towards  the  superior 
strait;  and,  in  the  above  instance,  for  example,  the  shoulder,  instead  of  being 
driven  towards  the  left  iliac  fossa,  would  be  forced  to  the  mother's  right,  and 
then  the  side  of  the  chest,  the  loins,  the  left  hip  and  thigh,  would  successively 
appear  at  the  upper  strait,  and  the  breech  finally  engage  in  the  excavation. 

In  a  shoulder  presentation,  the  arm  and  hand  may  hang  down  in  the  vagina, 
or  even  protrude  beyond  the  vulva;  but  this  last  circumstance  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  spontaneous  version,  only  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
arm  may  then  ascend  again  into  the  uterine  cavity,  and  this  will  almost  certainly 
happen  if  the  pelvic  extremity  descends  into  the  excavation,  but  it  may  also 
lodge  on  one  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  thus  permit  the  head  to  descend  alongside 
of  it;  the  presentation  of  the  cephalic  extremity  being  then  complicated  by  m 
procidentia  of  the  arm  and  hand.  In  the  present  state  of  our  science,  it  would 
be  a  very  difficult  matter  indeed  to  point  out  the  various  causes,  under  the  infla- 
ence  of  which  it  is  sometimes  the  head,  and  sometimes  the  breech,  which  thus,  in 
cases  of  spontaneous  version,  take  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  shoulder, 
at  the  superior  strait.  Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  irregu- 
larity of  the  uterine  contractions  is  not  wholly  foreign  to  such  an  effect.  In 
fact,  when  we  shall  speak  hereafter  of  what  the  German  accoucheurs  have  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Partial  Contraction  of  the  Wombj  it  will  be  seen  that, 
in  some  cases,  the  organ  appears  to  contract  in  but  a  limited  part  of  its  extent,  the 
remainder  contracting  with  much  less  force,  or  even  perhaps  remaining  entirely 
inert.  Now,  without  being  able  to  cite  a  single  instance  in  support  of  my  opinion, 
I  am  strongly  inchned  to  believe,  that  it  is  in  such  a  condition  of  the  uterine 
walls  that  spontaneous  version  would  be  the  most  likely  to  take  place.  Let  ua 
suppose,  for  example,  that  when  the  child  is  placed  in  a  left  cephalo-iliac  posi- 
tion of  the  right  shoulder,  the  left  side  of  the  uterus  alone  contracts,  the  right 
remaining  passive ;  it  is  manifest  that  the  whole  expulsory  effort,  being  then 
exercised  on  the  head,  would  necessarily  depress  it  towards  the  centre  of  the 
superior  strait;  and  this  movement  of  the  cephalic  extremity  will  be  easy,  in 
proportion  as  the  inertia  of  the  right  lateral  wall  of  the  womb  shall  oppose  no 
obstacle  to  the  elevation  of  the  pelvic  extremity.  But  if,  on  the  contrary  (in 
the  same  position  of  the  child),  the  right  side  of  the  womb  only  contracted,  it  is 
evident  the  breech  alone  would  receive  the  impulse  from  the  uterine  efforts,  and 
then  a  spontaneous  podalic  version  would  be  observed  to  take  place.^ 

2.  Spontaneous  Evolution. — The  mechanism  of  spontaneous  evolution  is  much 
better  understood,  and  we  shall  find  embraced  in  its  description  all  the  divisions 
of  the  mechanism  of  natural  kibor  in  the  vertex  and  face  presentations.  Here, 
also,  M.  Velpeau  has  admitted  two  varieties,  that  is,  a  spontaneous  cephalic,  and 
a  spontaneous  pelvic  evolution.  But  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  spontaneous 
cephalic  one  can  take  place,  unless  it  be  in  cases  of  abortion,  or  in  those  where 
the  child  is  completely  putrefied;  hence  we  shall  treat  of  the  pelvic  variety  alone, 

^  It  is  proper  for  me  to  acknowledge,  that  Wigand  had  already  giren  a  similar  explanation. 
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taking,  as  aa  esaniple,  the  Grat  or  left  copbato-ilko  positiun  of  the  Hgbt  ehoulder, 
in  which  the  child's  head  is  placed  in  the  left  iliac  fos§u,  the  breudi  Id  the  right 
ilinc  fossa;  the  dorsul  plane  being  iu  front,  uud  the  aUtruul  one  behind,  and  the 
long  axis  situated  very  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  trausverec  diameter  of  the 
upper  strait. 

Under  euch  oireumatancea  nearly  all  the  waters  csoape  iiumediat«l}-  after  the 
membruDes  are  ruptured;  then  the  uterus  contriicis  forcibly,  and,  by  cuoipresEiag 
the  lletal  trunk  un  nil  aides,  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  pRAscu ting' part  eng^ 
to  the  cxcuvation. 

A.  I'Ddi-'r  the  influence  of  the  uterine  contraetionB,  the  child  is  slnin^ly  bent 
in  the  directiaa  of  ila  lung  axis  towartia  the  aide  opposite  to  the  prcstMiting  one; 
for  iuBtuuoe,  in  the  oiae  befure  us,  the  head  is  bi^ut  to  the  loft  side,  and  the 
breech  towards  the  hip  of  the  aame  side;  whence  wc  might  designate  this  fiiat 
tnudifiuation  effuoted  lu  the  sitnuUuu  uf  the  uhild  as  the  vwuemenl  of  lateral 

B.  A  BL'ooud  stage,  the  period  of  tlrtcml,  then  set*  in;  that  is  to  say,  in  pro- 
portinci  us  the  oontractiona  ore  renewed,  the  shoulder  approaches  more  and  mure 
towards  the  luferior  strait,  aud  (he  fcctal  Iruok,  being  beut  double,  engugca  deeply 
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in  the  excavation.  But  the  sunie  difficulty  is  here  met  with  as  in  the  fare  pre- 
aentations  (see  Positions  of  the  Face);  that  is,  the  body  being  thus  placed  trons- 
feraely,  it  is  ioipoMible  for  the  shoulder  to  reach  the  lower  strut  uulcaa  the  head 
MgBges  simultaneously  with  it  in  the  excavation;  or,  indeed,  unless  the  ncok 
should  be  long  enough  to  subtend  the  height  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  latter, 
which  we  have  already  seen  is  impossible  (see  Mecboniani  of  Face  Positions). 
The  descent  of  the  shoulder  is  therefore  liuiited  to  the  length  of  the  neck. 

0<  A  movement  of  rotation  next  occurs,  by  which  the  long  axis  uf  the  child, 
that  was  originally  placed  transversely,  is  brought  very  nearly  Into  tui  anlero- 
poetorior  direction,  so  that  its  oephaliu  extremity  is  placed  above  the  horizontal 
branch  of  the  pubis  close  to  the  spine  of  that  bone,  and  the  breech  above,  or 
rather  in  front  of  the  sacro-ilitie  symphysis.     This  proceas  of  rotation  being  oDoa 
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formed  by  the  donbling  of  the  hairy  scalp  still  persists,  in  a  great  mcaanre. 
Now,  in  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  swelling  is  sometimes  greatly  augmented 
by  the  liquids  forced  in  by  the  pressure  from  above,  and  whenever,  in  such  cases, 
a  perforation  of  the  cranium  has  to  be  resorted  to,  practitioners  well  know  there 
is  half  an  inch  at  least  of  soft  parts  to  be  traversed  before  reaching  the  bone. 
(Merriman's  Synopsis.) 

If  the  face  should  present,  the  softness  of  the  lips,  and  the  flaccidity  and  im- 
mobility of  the  tongue,  should  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  child  is  dead;  eince, 
when  living,  the  firmness  of  all  its  parts,  and  the  motions  of  the  tongue,  are  often 
felt  with  ease. 

In  breech  presentations,  the  introduction  of  the  finger  into  the  anus  will  detect 
a  resistance  and  contractile  power  on  the  part  of  the  sphincter  if  the  child  be 
living,  which  will  be  absent  if  the  child  be  dead. 

Lastly,  in  shoulder  and  arm  presentations,  the  swelling  of  the  member,  and  its 
violet  hue,  will  afford  an  indication  in  favor  of  its  life. 

Should  the  cord  hang  in  the  vagina,  its  softness,  withered  condition,  and  the 
absence  of  pulsation  in  the  umbilical  arteries,  would  justify  a  belief  that  the  child 
was  dead. 

A  thick  and  fetid  condition  of  the  amniotic  fluid,  and  a  discharge  of  meco- 
nium, have  been  regarded  as  indicating  the  death  of  the  child.  The  importance 
of  the  latter  sign  has  been  discussed  already.  The  altered  condition  of  the  wateni 
is  of  no  great  importance,  since  it  has  sometimes  been  found  to  coincide  with 
perfect  integrity  of  the  foetal  life. 

Of  all  these  signs,  the  best,  doubtless,  is  that  furnished  by  the  auscultation  of 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  which  are  always  perceptible  when  the  foetus  is  living. 
It  may  indeed  happen  that  the  pulsations  of  the  cord  are  imperceptible,  without 
our  being  able  to  conclude  therefrom  that  the  child  has  ceased  to  live.  It  some- 
times happens  that  they  stop  during  the  pain,  only  to  reappear  again  in  the 
interval  of  the  contractions.  Consequently,  to  render  the  diagnosis  more  certain, 
the  cessation  in  the  pulsation  should  last  for  some  time,  at  least  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes. 

But  it  is  not  always  so  easy  a  matter  as  one  might  imagine  to  ascertain 
whether  the  membranes  are  ruptured  or  are  still  intact ;  for  instance,  where  the 
vaginal  examination  is  resorted  to  between  the  pains,  in  a  vertex  presentation, 
they  are  often  applied  so  directly  to  the  scalp  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
them.  A  pain  should  then  be  waited  for,  because,  as  soon  as  the  uterus  con- 
tracts, it  drives  the  waters  towards  the  lower  parts,  and  the  finger  is  observed  to 
be  raised  up  by  a  small  quantity  of  this  fluid  that  insinuates  itself  between  the 
head  and  the  amniotic  sac,  the  integrity  of  which  latter  Ls  thereby  easily  verified ; 
but  where  the  head  is  more  deeply  engaged,  this  afllux  of  liquid  is  very  incon- 
siderable, and  the  tension  of  the  membranes  can  scarcely  be  distinguished.  Con- 
sequently, attention  should  be  given  to  the  state  of  the  tumor  both  during  and 
after  the  contraction.  Where  the  waters  have  escaped,  and  the  finger  comes 
directly  upon  the  child's  cranium,  it  will  detect  the  hairy  scalp  puckering  up 
while  the  pain  lasts,  and  becoming  smooth  and  even  as  soon  as  it  shall  have 
ceased ;  though  the  contrary  will  take  place  when  the  membranes  are  intact,  for 
they  are  never  more  smooth  or  more  tense  than  during  the  contraction  itself 
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It  is  difficult  at  times  to  reach  the  cervix  uteri  in  the  commencement  of  the 
labor,  because  it  is  then  carried  so  far  backwards,  that  the  plane  of  its  orifice 
actually  looks  towards  the  anterior  face  of  the  sacrum.  I  have  often  seen  young 
practitioners  who  were  unable  to  get  at  it  at  all,  and  others,  who,  not  finding  the 
08  uteriy  and  distinctly  feeling  the  child's  head  through  the  anterior  inferior  part 
of  the  womb,  which  is  then  rendered  very  thin  by  the  distension  it  has  under- 
gone, have  imagined  that  the  dilatation  was  already  completed,  whereas  it  had 
hardly  commenced ;  the  disastrous  consequences  to  which  such  an  error  might 
lead,  can  be  readily  imagined.  In  fact,  it  is  very  often  necessary  to  pass  the 
finger  around  the  convex  tumor  which  fills  the  excavation,  in  order  to  get  the  index 
far  enough  upwards  and  backwards,  where  the  uteflne  orifice  is  to  be  found. 

All  these  questions  being  determined,  the  accoucheur's  attention  should  be 
directed  early  in  the  progress  of  the  confinement  to  having  the  woman  moved 
into  the  most  suitable  place.  The  chamber  intended  for  her  lying-in  should  be 
spacious,  airy,  well-lighted,  and  retired ;  the  air  she  respires  ought  to  be  pure 
and  of  a  moderate  temperature,  and  all  strong  odors,  whether  good  or  bad,  should 
be  excluded.  A  temperature  too  elevated  will  predispose  her  to  nervous  agita- 
tion, and  to  hemorrhagic  accidents;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impression  of 
cold  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  acute  inflammation,  or  of  chronic  engorgements, 
such  as  those  that  often  come  on  after  delivery,  which  have  for  so  long  a  time 
been  attributed  to  lacteal  metastases.  But  few  persons  are  to  be  admitted  in  the 
chamber^  and  all  those,  especially,  whose  presence  is  at  all  unpleasant  to  her, 
ought  to  be  rigidly  excluded.  This  latter  point  demands  the  greatest  care  on 
the  part  of  the  physician,  for  it  is  he  alone  who  has  authority  thus  to  dismiss 
such  as  he  may  think  useless  or  injurious,  and  he  must  judge,  from  the  reception 
given  to'each,  of  the  pleasure  or  otherwise  the  patient  experiences  from  their 
presence.  Some  women  are  almost  ashamed  of  being  delivered  in  the  presence 
of  the  husband ;  with  others,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  consola- 
tions to  have  him  near  them,  and  the  accoucheur  must  endeavor  to  discover  all 
the  little  shades  of  delicacy  and  feeling,  to  sound,  by  discreet  and  artful  ques- 
tions, a  wish  that  the  woman  herself  at  times  fears  to  express,  and,  after  having 
once  learned  it,  he  should  religiously  comply  with  it.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
mother  and  sister,  or  two  intimate  friends  of  the  patient,  besides  the  nurse,  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  to  be  allowed  to  stay  in  the  room.  With  regard  to  dress, 
her  garments  should  be  full,  sufficiently  sO;  as  neither  to  incommode  her  move- 
ments nor  her  respiration. 

If  some  time  has  elapsed  since  she  has  had  a  passage  from  the  bowels,  a  simple 
injection  must  be  given;  and  where  this  does  not  prove  sufficient  to  procure  a 
stool,  a  second  is  to  be  immediately  administered  with  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  ounces  of  the  miel  mercuriale,^  The  evacuation  of  the  matters  contained 
in  the  rectum  is  the  more  necessary,  as  its  distension  might  subsequently  retard 
the  escape  of  the  head,  and  likewise  prevent  that  of  the  intestinal  gases,  whose 
accumulation  might  bring  on  colic  and  gripings ;  besides,  this  precaution  has 
the  advant£^e  of  sparing  the  woman  the  shame  and  disgust  which  an  iuvo- 

1  This  preparation  is  only  used  as  an  injection ;  it  is  prepared  by  taking  equal  parts  of 
clarified  honey  and  the  juice  of  the  mercurialia  annua^  a  plant  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the 
Enphorbiaceas,  and  reducing  them  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup. — IVarulator. 
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a  premature  labor,  which  might  often  be  preveDted  if  be  knew  its  canse.  He 
ought,  therefore,  to  recall  the  various  signs,  by  means  of  which  we  have  attempted 
to  characterize  the  different  periods  of  pregnancy.  Thus,  should  he  find  that 
the  cervix  is  not  yet  entirely  effaced,  that  it  still  retains  a  certain  degree  of 
length,  that  it  is  hard  and  resistant  even  during  the  interval  of  the  contractioos; 
that  the  latter  are  much  less  regular  in  their  course,  duration,  and  retum,  than 
in  parturition  at  full  term ;  and  the  belly  not  yet  sunk  down ;  he  may  justly 
conclude  that  the  patient  has  not  yet  reached  the  end  of  the  ninth  month  ;  also, 
that  such  a  premature  labor  is  owing  either  to  some  acute  moral  emotion,  or 
some  antecedent  external  violence.  In  all  cases,  be  ought  to  attempt  the  arrest 
of  this  premature  or  false  labor,  by  rest,  both  of  body  and  mind,  by  venesectioni 
if  the  woman's  general  condition  will  admit  of  it,  and,  more  especially,  by  the 
administration  of  laudanum  in  full  doses,  taking  care  to  empty  the  bladder  when 
necessary,  and  to  keep  the  bowels  free  by  mild  laxatives. 

The  use  of  means  to  stop  the  premature  labor  ought  not  to  be  given  up,  even 
though  the  cervix  be  entirely  effaced,  the  orifice  somewhat  dilated,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  waters  discharged ;  inasmuch  as  the  escaped  fluid  might  proceed  from 
a  hydrorrhoca  and  not  from  within  the  amnios,  whilst  premature  pains  can  some- 
times be  calmed  and  the  pregnancy  enabled  to  proceed  to  full  term. 

Very  conclusive  observations  upon  this  point  were  published  in  1857  by  Dr. 
Charrier :  he  cited  cases  in  which  the  dilatation  equalled  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  in 
size,  and  in  which  the  pains  were  suspended  notwithstanding  the  membranes 
were  engaged  in  and  projected  from  the  orifice.  The  cervix  afterwards  closed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reproduce  its  external  orifice,  and  to  present  the  conical 
shape  which  it  has  in  the  eight  month  of  gestation.  This  phenomenon,  styled 
by  M.  Charrier,  retrocession  of  labor ^  though  doubtless  rare,  need  only  be 
possible  in  order  to  encourage  the  practitioner  to  suspend  the  labor  whenever  he 
b  sure  the  membranes  are  intact,  the  child  alive,  and  the  woman  not  at  term. 

However,  there  is  one  phenomenon,  sometimes  manifested  in  the  latter  weeks 
of  gestation)  which  may  place  the  most  skilful  practitioners  at  fault.  I  allude 
to  what  has  been  designated  as  the  faUe  labors  in  which  certain  women,  afler 
having  nearly  reached  their  full  term,  experience  the  true  contractions;  the 
pains  are  regular,  the  membranes  bulge  out,  and  the  os  uteri  dilates ;  at  times, 
these  pains  last  from  four  to  six  hours,  but  then  they  disap[>ear  all  at  once,  and 
everything  goes  on  a^  usual.  In  others,  the  false  labor  is  kept  up  at  first 
during  several  hours,  and  then  it  passes  off,  returning  in  this  manner  every  day, 
particularly  towards  the  evening,  and  lasting  one  or  two  weeks.  (See  Uterine 
Rheumatibm.) 

Where  he  is  very  sure  that  the  woman  is  really  in  labor,  his  attention  must  be 
directed  to  the  iVequoncy  and  the  intensify  of  the  pains,  and  to  the  dilatation, 
the  hardnoss,  aud  thinness  of  the  cervix,  in  order  to  judge  of  its  probable  dura- 
tion. During  the  same  exploration,  be  should  ascert^iin  the  conformation  of  the 
pelvis,  particularly  if  the  woman  happens  to  be  in  her  first  confinement,  and  if 
any  apparent  deformities  exist;  he  should  also  learn  the  situation  of  the  orifice, 
the  obli(juity  of  the  body  aud  neck  of  the  womb,  and  the  child's  presenting  part. 
(See  Mechanism  of  Labor.)  If  this  latter  is  so  high  up  as  to  render  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  presentation  difficult,  its  examination  should  be  deferred  until  a  more 
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advanced  period  of  the  labor;  but  the  bag  of  waters  is  never  to  b^  raptured,  in 
any  case,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  rendering  this  examination  more  easy,  before 
the  entire  dilatation  of  the  neck;  for  such  an  untimely  rupture  of  the  membrane 
would  be  attended  by  very  great  inconveniences,  if  the  position  were  at  all  defec- 
tive ;  for,  all  the  waters  escaping,  the  foetus  might  suffer  from  the  pressure  exer- 
cised directly  upon  it  by  the  uterine  walls;  the  umbilical  cord  would  be  com- 
pressed; and  the  womb,  irritated  by  the  prolonged  contact  of  the  foetal  inequalities, 
might  be  affected  with  spasmodic  contractions ;  and,  finally,  the  intepention  of 
art  becoming  necessary,  long  after  the  evacuation  of  the  waters,  the  necessary 
manipulations  would  be  attended  with  much  greater  difficulties. 

The  accoucheur  should  next  ascertain  whether  the  child  is  living  or  dead,  as 
it  is  highly  important  to  determine  this  point,  in  order  to  diminish  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, by  advising  the  family  of  the  fact. 

Before  the  membranes  arc  ruptured,  the  diagnosis  may  be  easily  made  out  by 
ascertaining  through  auscultation  the  existence  or  absence  of  the  pulsations  of 
the  foetal  heart,  as  also  the  continuance  or  complete  cessation  of  the  active 
movements,  in  regard  to  which,  the  woman  can  always  give  sufficiently  accurate 
information.  After  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  active  movements  are 
feeble,  and  sometimes  entirely  absent;  in  which  case,  however,  the  pulsations 
are  still  detected  by  auscultation. 

The  touch  also  reveals  certain  signs  which  may  shed  still  further  light  upon 
the  question.  Thus,  when  the  child  is  alive  and  the  head  presenting,  it  often 
becomes  affected  with  a  sanguineous  swelling,  the  size  of  which  depends  upon 
the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  discharge  of  the  waters.  This 
tumor  docs  not  form  when  the  child  has  ceased  to  live ;  and  if  its  death  dates 
back  for  several  days,  the  resisting  tumor  formed  by  the  sero-sanguineous  infil- 
tration will  be  replaced  by  a  soft,  flaccid,  and  wrinkled  condition  of  the  hairy 
scalp.  Besides  this,  the  bones  of  the  cranium  will  be  more  movable,  and  the 
overriding  of  their  edges  greater  than  usual ;  a  sort  of  crepitation  is  also  pro- 
duced by  their  rubbing  against  each  other.  A  more  embarrassing  case  is  that 
in  which  the  child  dies  some  time  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  but  not 
before  the  sanguineous  tumor  has  had  time  to  be  developed.  Even  here  the 
uncertainty  will  be  of  short  duration,  for,  provided  the  labor  should  continue 
beyond  three  or  four  hours,  'the  tumor  will  lose  its  consistency,  and  its  softness 
and  fiaccidity  render  a  mistake  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

Finally,  when  the  pelvis  is  rather  contracted,  the  wrinkling  of  the  scalp  may 
simulate  a  swelling,  whose  diagnostic  importance  it  is  well  to  appreciate.  In 
this  case,  says  Merriman,  the  best  means  of  judging  of  the  life  or  death  of  the 
child  by  the  tumor  of  the  scalp  is  as  follows :  when  living,  it  is  observed  that,  at 
the  moment  when  the  head  is  strongly  urged  down  by  the  contraction  of  the 
womb,  the  bones  overlap  each  other,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  scalp  becomes 
folded,  and  thus  constitutes  a  temporary  tumor ;  but  immediately  after  the  pain 
is  over,  the  head  regains  its  primitive  form,  by  the  expansion  of  the  cranial 
bones,  and  the  folds  and  tumefaction  previously  exhibited  by  the  skin  disappear, 
or,  at  least,  considerably  diminish.  On  the  contrary,  however,  if  it  be  dead,  the 
expansibility  of  the  bones  is  destroyed,  and  the  head  docs  not  reassume  its  primi- 
tive form  and  volume  after  the  contraction  has  passed  off;  wherefore  the  tumor 
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a  premature  labor,  which  might  often  be  prevented  if  he  knew  its  caufle.  He 
ought,  therefore,  to  recall  the  various  signs,  by  means  of  which  we  have  attempted 
to  characterize  the  different  periods  of  pregnancy.  Thus,  should  he  find  thai 
the  cervix  is  not  yet  entirely  effaced,  that  it  still  retains  a  certain  degree  of 
length,  that  it  is  hard  and  resistant  even  during  the  interval  of  the  contractions; 
that  the  latter  are  much  less  regular  in  their  course,  duration,  and  return,  than 
in  parturition  at  full  term ;  and  the  belly  not  yet  sunk  down ;  he  may  justly 
conclude  that  the  patient  has  not  yet  reached  the  end  of  the  ninth  month ;  also, 
that  such  a  premature  labor  is  owing  either  to  some  acute  moral  emotion,  or 
some  antecedent  external  violence.  In  all  cases,  he  ought  to  attempt  the  arrest 
of  this  premature  or  false  labor,  by  rest,  both  of  body  and  mind,  by  venesection, 
if  the  woman's  general  condition  will  admit  of  it,  and,  more  especially,  by  the 
administration  of  laudanum  in  full  doses,  taking  care  to  empty  the  bladder  when 
necessary,  and  to  keep  the  bowels  free  by  mild  laxatives. 

The  u.se  of  means  to  stop  the  premature  labor  ought  not  to  be  given  up,  even 
though  the  cervix  be  entirely  effaced,  the  orifice  somewhat  dilated,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  waters  discharged ;  inasmuch  as  the  escaped  fluid  might  proceed  from 
a  hydrorrhoea  and  not  from  within  the  amnios,  whilst  premature  pains  can  some- 
times be  calmed  and  the  pregnancy  enabled  to  proceed  to  full  term. 

Very  conclusive  observations  upon  this  point  were  published  in  1857  by  Dr. 
Charrier :  he  cited  cases  in  which  the  dilatation  equalled  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  in 
size,  and  in  which  the  pains  were  suspended  notwithstanding  the  membranes 
were  engaged  in  and  projected  from  the  orifice.  The  cervix  afterwards  closed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reproduce  its  external  orifice,  and  to  present  the  conical 
shape  which  it  has  in  the  eight  month  of  gestation.  This  phenomenon,  styled 
by  M.  Charrier,  retrocession  of  labor,  though  doubtless  rare,  need  only  be 
possible  in  order  to  encourage  the  practitioner  to  suspend  the  labor  whenever  he 
is  sure  the  membranes  are  intact,  the  child  alive,  and  the  woman  not  at  term. 

However,  there  is  one  phenomenon,  sometimes  manifested  in  the  latter  weeks 
of  gestation )  which  may  place  the  most  skilful  practitioners  at  fault.  I  allude 
to  what  has  been  designated  as  the  false  labor,  in  which  certain  women,  after 
having  nearly  reached  their  full  term,  experience  the  true  contractions;  the 
pains  are  regular,  the  membranes  bulge  out,  and  the  os  uteri  dilates ;  at  times, 
these  pains  last  from  four  to  six  hours,  but  then  they  disappear  all  at  once,  and 
everything  goes  on  as  usual.  In  others,  the  false  labor  is  kept  up  at  first 
during  several  hours,  and  then  it  passes  off,  returning  in  this  manner  every  day, 
particularly  towards  the  evening,  and  lasting  one  or  two  weeks.  (See  Uterine 
Rheumatitim.) 

Where  he  is  very  sure  that  the  woman  is  really  in  labor,  his  attention  must  be 
directed  to  the  frequency  and  the  intensity  of  the  pains,  and  to  the  dilatation, 
the  hardness,  and  thinness  of  the  cervix,  in  order  to  judge  of  its  probable  dura- 
tion. During  the  same  exploration,  be  should  ascertain  the  conformation  of  the 
pelvis,  particularly  if  the  woman  happens  to  be  in  her  first  confinement,  and  if 
any  apparent  deformities  exist;  he  should  abo  learn  the  situation  of  the  orifice, 
the  obliquity  of  the  body  and  neck  of  the  womb,  and  the  child's  presenting  part. 
(See  Mechanism  of  Labor.)  If  this  latter  is  so  high  up  as  to  render  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  presentation  difficult,  its  examination  should  be  deferred  until  a  more 
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■dvaocod  period  uf  the  labor ;  but  tbc  bag  of  waters  is  oevcr  to  he  niptured,  in    I 
taj  oaae,  fur  ihci  murt;  purpose  ol'  rendering  this  ezamiuatiou  more  easy,  befoM 
the  outire  diktutloa  of  ibd  neck;  for  such  aa  uullucij  rupture  of  the  membruiie 
would  bi:  uttooded  b;  very  great  iacoDvenicDuca,  if  tbe  position  were  ut  ull  dufco- 
tive  }  for,  nil  tbe  wuters  eaeuping,  the  f<Btua  luigbt  aufier  from  the  pressure  exer- 
ciMid  directly  upon  it  by  tbe  ut>;riiie  walls;  the  umbliical  cord  would  be  uom- 
pressed;  and  tbe  wouib,  irritated  by  the  prolonged  cootact  of  tbe  fietal  iDei(ua]ities, 
nught  be  affected  with  EpasTuodio  contractions;  and,  finally,  the  iate;'veiitioa  of   i 
art  becoming  nevessary,  long  after  the  evaouatioD  uf  the  waters,  tbe  Decesearjr    | 
mantpulalicing  would  be  atteudcd  with  njuch  greater  difficulties. 

Tbt!  accoucheur  should  uext  ascertato  whether  tbe  child  ia  living  or  dead,  u    ' 
it  Li  highly  imporluut  to  detennine  tbis  paint,  in  order  to  diminish  hia  own  rc- 
apOQsibility,  by  advising  the  family  of  the  fact. 

Before  the  mcmbraDes  are  ruptured,  tlie  diagnosis  may  be  easily  made  out  by  i 
wcertaining  thrimgh  auscaltatioa  the  existence  or  ubseace  of  the  pulantiutu  of  ' 
tho  fu.-tul  heart,  as  also  tbe  contiuunDee  or  complete  cessation  of  ibo  active  i 
DiovemeDta,  in  regard  tii  which,  tbe  womuu  can  always  give  eut1i<:ient]y  accurals  I 
inform  at  ioD.  Afler  the  rupture  of  tbo  meiubranea,  the  active  movciueiiU  ore 
feeble,  aud  aouietiiucs  outirdy  absent;  in  which  case,  however,  the  pulsations  , 
ueatill  detected  by  auscultation. 

Tbe  touch  also  rovenU  cerliiiu  algus  which  may  shed  still  further  light  apan    i 
the  question.     Thus,  wbco  the  child  is  alive  and  tbe  head  prcaentin;^,  it  oflea    I 
bucouieti  affected  with  a  aanguincoua  HWelliag,  the  aiie  of  which  depends  upon 
tbe  Icoglh  of  time  which  has  elapsed  siuce  tbe  discburge  of  tbe  waters.     This    | 
tnmor  docs  not  form  when  the  child  bus  ceased  to  live;  and  if  its  death  daum    j 
back  for  aoveral  days,  tbe  resisting  tumor  formed  by  the  sero-sanguiueous  infil* 
tralioD  will  be  replaced  by  a  »oft,  flaccid,  and  wrinkled  condition  of  tho  hairy    I 
Moalp.     Besides  this,  the  boues  of  tbe  cranium  will  be  more  movable,  and  the    I 
overriding  of  their  edgea  greater  than  nsual ;  a  sort  of  crepitation  is  also  pro- 
duced by  their  rubbing  against  each  other.     A  more  embarraseiug  ease  ia  that 
in  which  the  child  dies  seme  time  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  but  not 
before  tbe  sanguineeus  tumor  bus  had  time  to  be  developed.     Even  here  the 
uitoerlainty  will  tie  of  short  duration,  for,  provided  the  labor  should  continae 
beyond  three  or  four  hours, 'the  tumor  will  liiae  its  cuusiateocy,  and  its  softneaa 
and  fiaccidity  render  a  mistake  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

Fiualiy,  when  the  pelvis  U  rather  contracted,  the  wrinkling  of  tbe  scalp  may 
Emulate  »  swelling,  wbuse  diagnostic  importance  it  ia  well  to  apprueialu.  Ia 
this  case,  says  Merriman,  the  best  means  of  judging  of  tbe  life  or  death  of  the 
child  by  tlie  tumor  of  the  scalp  Is  as  follows:  whon  living,  it  is  observed  that,  at 
the  moment  when  tbe  head  is  striingly  urged  down  by  the  contraction  of  the 
womb,  the  bones  oTerlup  each  utber,  and,  as  a  consequence,  tho  scalp  becomes 
folded,  aud  thus  euiistiiutes  a  temporary  tumor;  but  immediately  after  tbe  pain 
is  over,  tbe  head  regains  its  primitive  furui,  by  the  expausieu  of  the  crauiol 
bones,  uud  the  folds  uud  lumefactiuu  previously  exhibited  by  tbe  skin  disappear, 
or,  St  least,  considerably  diminish.  On  the  cuntrary,  however,  if  it  be  dead,  the 
expansibility  of  tbe  boues  is  destroyed,  and  tbe  bead  docs  uut  reussume  its  primi- 
tive form  and  volume  after  the  contraction  hm  passed  off;  wherefore  the  tumor 
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formed  by  the  donbling  of  the  hairy  scalp  8till  persists,  in  a  great  mcamire. 
Now,  in  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  swelling  is  sometimes  greatly  augmented 
by  the  liquids  forced  in  by  the  pressure  from  above,  and  whenever,  in  such  cases, 
a  perforation  of  the  craniam  has  to  be  resorted  to,  practitioners  well  know  there 
is  half  an  inch  at  least  of  soft  parts  to  be  traversed  before  reaching  the  bone. 
(Merriman's  Synopsis.) 

If  the  face  should  present,  the  softness  of  the  lips,  and  the  flaccidity  and  im- 
mobility of  the  tongue,  should  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  child  is  dead;  siooe, 
when  living,  the  firmness  of  all  its  parts,  and  the  motions  of  the  tongue,  are  oi^n 
felt  with  ease. 

In  breech  presentations,  the  introduction  of  the  finger  into  the  anus  will  detect 
a  resistance  and  contractile  power  on  the  part  of  the  sphincter  if  the  child  be 
living,  which  will  be  absent  if  the  child  be  dead. 

Lastly,  in  shoulder  and  arm  presentations,  the  swelling  of  the  member,  and  its 
violet  hue,  will  afford  an  indication  in  favor  of  its  life. 

Should  the  cord  hang  in  the  vagina,  its  softness,  withered  condition,  and  the 
absence  of  pulsation  in  the  umbilical  arteries,  would  justify  a  belief  that  the  child 
was  dead. 

A  thick  and  fetid  condition  of  the  amniotic  fluid,  and  a  discharge  of  meco- 
nium, have  been  regarded  as  indicating  the  death  of  the  child.  The  importance 
of  the  latter  sign  has  been  discussed  already.  The  altered  condition  of  the  waters 
is  of  no  great  importance,  since  it  has  sometimes  been  found  to  coincide  with 
perfect  integrity  of  the  foetal  life. 

Of  all  these  signs,  the  best,  doubtless,  is  that  furnished  by  the  auscultation  of 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  which  are  always  perceptible  when  the  foetus  is  living. 
It  may  indeed  happen  that  the  pulsations  of  the  cord  are  imperceptible,  without 
our  being  able  to  conclude  therefrom  that  the  child  has  ceased  to  live.  It  some- 
times happens  that  they  stop  during  the  pain,  only  to  reappear  again  in  the 
interval  of  the  contractions.  Consequently,  to  render  the  diagnosis  more  certain, 
the  cessation  in  the  pulsation  should  last  for  some  time,  at  least  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes. 

But  it  is  not  always  so  easy  a  matter  as  one  might  imagine  to  ascertain 
whether  the  membranes  are  ruptured  or  are  still  intact;  for  instance,  where  the 
vaginal  examination  is  resorted  to  between  the  pains,  in  a  vertex  presentation, 
they  are  often  applied  so  directly  to  the  scalp  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
them.  A  pain  should  then  be  waited  for,  because,  as  soon  as  the  uterus  con- 
tracts, it  drives  the  waters  towards  the  lower  parts,  and  the  finger  is  observed  to 
be  raised  up  by  a  small  quantity  of  this  fluid  that  insinuates  itself  between  the 
head  and  the  amniotic  sac,  the  integrity  of  which  latter  is  thereby  easily  verified; 
but  where  the  bead  is  more  deeply  engaged,  this  afllux  of  liquid  is  very  incon- 
siderable, and  the  tension  of  the  membranes  can  scarcely  be  distinguished.  Con- 
sequently, attention  should  be  given  to  the  state  of  the  tumor  both  during  and 
after  the  contraction.  Where  the  waters  have  escaped,  and  the  finger  comes 
directly  upon  the  child's  cranium,  it  will  detect  the  hairy  scalp  puckering  up 
while  the  pain  lasts,  and  becoming  smooth  and  even  as  soon  as  it  shull  have 
ceased ;  though  the  contrary  will  take  place  when  the  membranes  are  intact,  for 
they  are  never  more  smooth  or  more  tense  than  during  the  contraction  itself. 
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It  is  difficult  at  times  to  reach  the  cervix  uteri  in  the  commencement  of  the 
labor,  because  it  is  then  carried  so  far  backwards,  that  the  plane  of  its  orifice 
ictaally  looks  towards  the  anterior  face  of  the  sacrum.  I  have  often  seen  young 
practitioners  who  were  unable  to  get  at  it  at  all,  and  others,  who,  not  finding  the 
08  uteri,  and  distinctly  feeling  the  child's  head  through  the  anterior  inferior  part 
of  the  womb,  which  is  then  rendered  very  thin  by  the  distension  it  has  under- 
gone, have  imagined  that  the  dilatation  was  already  completed,  whereas  it  had 
hardly  commenced ;  the  disastrous  consequences  to  which  such  an  error  might 
lead,  can  be  readily  imagined.  In  fact,  it  is  very  often  necessary  to  pass  the 
finger  around  the  convex  tumor  which  fills  the  excavation,  in  order  to  get  the  index 
fiu*  enough  upwards  and  backwards,  where  the  uteflne  orifice  is  to  be  found. 

All  these  questions  being  determined,  the  accoucheur's  attention  should  be 
directed  early  in  the  progress  of  the  confinement  to  having  the  woman  moved 
into  the  most  suitable  place.  The  chamber  intended  for  her  lying-in  should  be 
spacious,  airy,  well-lighted,  and  retired ;  the  air  she  respires  ought  to  be  pure 
and  of  a  moderate  temperature,  and  all  strong  odors,  whether  good  or  bad,  should 
be  excluded.  A  temperature  too  elevated  will  predispose  her  to  nervous  agita- 
tion, and  to  hemorrhagic  accidents;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impression  of 
cold  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  acute  inflammation,  or  of  chronic  engorgements, 
such  as  those  that  often  come  on  after  delivery,  which  have  for  so  long  a  time 
been  attributed  to  lacteal  metastases.  But  few  persons  are  to  be  admitted  in  the 
chamber,  and  all  those,  especially,  whose  presence  is  at  all  unpleasant  to  her, 
ought  to  be  rigidly  excluded.  This  latter  point  demands  the  greatest  care  on 
the  part  of  the  physician,  for  it  is  he  alone  who  has  authority  thus  to  dismiss 
such  as  he  may  think  useless  or  injurious,  and  he  must  judge,  from  the  reception 
given  to  each,  of  the  pleasure  or  otherwise  the  patient  experiences  from  their 
presence.  Some  women  arc  almost  ashamed  of  being  delivered  in  the  presence 
of  the  husband ;  with  others,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  consola- 
tions to  have  him  near  them,  and  the  accoucheur  must  endeavor  to  discover  all 
the  little  shades  of  delicacy  and  feeling,  to  sound,  by  discreet  and  artful  ques- 
tions, a  wish  that  the  woman  herself  at  times  fears  to  express,  and,  after  having 
once  learned  it,  he  should  religiously  comply  with  it.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
mother  and  sister,  or  two  intimate  friends  of  the  patient,  besides  the  nurse,  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  to  be  allowed  to  stay  in  the  room.  With  regard  to  dress, 
her  garments  should  be  full,  sufficiently  so,  as  neither  to  incommode  her  move- 
ments nor  her  respiration. 

If  some  time  has  elapsed  since  she  has  had  a  passage  from  the  bowels,  a  simple 
injection  must  be  given;  and  where  this  does  not  prove  sufficient  to  procure  a 
stool,  a  second  is  to  be  immediately  administered  with  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  ounces  of  the  miel  mercuriah.^  The  evacuation  of  the  matters  contained 
in  the  rectum  is  the  more  necessary,  as  its  distension  might  subsequently  retard 
the  escape  of  the  head,  and  likewise  prevent  that  of  the  intestinal  gases,  whose 
accumulation  might  bring  on  colic  and  gripings ;  besides,  this  precaution  has 
the  advantage  of  sparing  the  woman  the  shame  and  disgust  which  an  invo- 

1  This  preparation  is  only  used  as  an  injection ;  it  is  prepared  by  taking  equal  parts  of 
clarified  honey  and  the  juice  of  the  mereurialis  annuaj  a  plant  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the 
Buphorbiaceae,  and  reducing  them  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup. — Trantlator. 
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laatarj  expulsion  of  the  fa3ces  during  the  last  moments  of  labor  would  necessarilj 
cause,  as  also  of  preventing  the  accoucheur's  hand  from  being  soiled,  while  it 
supports  the  perineum.  Her  bladder  likewise  requires  attention,  and  the  catheter 
should  be  resorted  to  when  the  emission  of  urine  does  not  take  place. 

He  should  also  attend  early  to  having  everything  prepared  that  may  be  wanted 
somewhat  later;  thus,  the  thread  intended  for  the  ligature  of  the  cord  is  to  be 
laid  out,  and  the  bands  and  linen  for  covering  the  child's  navel  are  to  be  cat; 
for  the  mother,  he  ought  to  procure  some  cold  iced  water,  vinegars,  and  smelling 
salts,  agents  that  will  probably  be  unnecessary,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  he 
ought  always  to  have  at  hand ;  and,  lastly,  he  must  direct  the  preparation  of  the 
bed  upon  which  the  womantfis  to  be  delivered.  This  bed  (called  the  lying-in 
bed,  the  bed  of  misery,  or  the  little  bed)  is  arranged  in  the  following  manner: 
one  with  a  sacking-bottom  is  procured,  of  a  moderate  height,  and  about  two  feet 
to  two  and  a  half  in  width,  and  one  end  of  it  is  placed  against  the  wall,  being 
careful  to  keep  it  clear  on  both  sides,  so  that  one  can  pass  freely  all  around  it. 
A  first  mattress  is  placed  on  the  bottom,  and  upon  this  a  second,  which  covers  its 
upper  part,  and  is  folded  double  towards  its  superior  third,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  the  first  one  uncovered  about  the  foot.  An  oil  cluth,  then  a  sheet,  some 
pillows,  and  a  coverK't,  complete  the  furniture  of  the  bed.  A  solid  bar  b  placed 
transversely  across  the  foot  of  the  bed,  so  as  to  give  the  woman's  feet  a  solid 
point  of  resistance  in  the  last  moments  of  labor.  In  France,  the  patient  is 
80  placed  that  the  upper  part  of  her  back  rests  on  the  inclined  plane  formed 
by  the  second  mattress,  and  her  breech  at  the  margin  of  the  same  mattress; 
the  inferior  extremities  are  slightly  flexed,  and  the  feet  press  against  the  trans> 
verse  bar  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  In  England,  women  are  delivered  on 
the  edge  of  their  beds;  they  lie  on  the  left  side,  having  their  legs  and  thighs 
flexed,  and  their  knees  separated  by  pillows.  In  Germany,  the  lying-in  chair 
of  the  ancients  is  used;  the  patient  is  placed  on  an  inclined  plane,  which  can 
be  modified  at  will,  by  lowering  or  raising  the  back,  by  means  of  a  rack;  the 
woman  then  draws  on  the  arms  of  the  chair,  and  presses  her  feet  against  the 
rounds  with  which  it  is  supplied,  and,  as  she  gives  way  to  the  throes  of  labor, 
the  :>oxual  parts  are  uncovered,  and  correspond  to  the  opening  made  in  the  edge 
of  the  seat.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  bod,  furnished  as  we  have  described,  ap- 
pears pu^terable,  the  more  so,  btH^ausc  it  is  always  at  hand ;  and,  as  suggested  bj 
Des^^rmeaux,  it  is  particularly  suitable  where  the  woman  must  remain  recumbent 
during  the  whole  progress  of  labor,  as  is  necH^ssary  whenever  she  is  affected  with 
htmia,  or  is  threatened  with  hemorrhage,  prolapsus,  or  a  displacement  of  the 
womb.  In  ease  of  necessity,  its  place  might  be  supplied  by  a  table  and  a  few 
chairs  placed  against  the  wall.  It  would  be  much  Wtter,  say  IVsormeaux  and 
M.  r.  DuWis,  whore  the  family  are  in  easy  circumstances,  to  make  use  of  an 
onlinary  IhhI,  taking  can\  however,  to  supply  it  with  a  rather  hard  mattress,  and 
a  hanl  cu>hion  n^ar  the  buttocks,  to  prevent  the  pelvic  region  from  sinking 
down  into  the  >ub>ianoo  of  the  niatiross.  and  the  borders  of  the  hole  thereby 
prinhuwl,  fn»m  f  rmiiii:  an  oWtaolo  to  the  extension  of  the  c^.»ocyx,  or  the  escape 
of  the  child's  head.  On  this  Ivd,  the  wi'Uian  is  more  at  ease;  she  can  lie  on 
hor  side,  or  take  iho  most  tNUiveniout  attitudes,  and  even  sleep  during  the 
int'TVHis  of  the  pains;  and  then,  after  the  delivery,  she  may  remain  there  some 
iimo  Wtore  being  transpimod  to  another. 
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Ought  the  accoucheur  to  remain  constantly  with  the  patient?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion whose  solution  yaries  according  to  the  character  of  the  female  herself,  and 
the  greater  or  less  intimacy  existing  between  her  and  her  physician,  for  there  are 
Bome  timid  women  who  desire  to  have  him  always  close  at  hand^  and  others  again, 
who  are  impatient  and  annoyed  by  his  continual  presence.  But  in  all  cases,  he 
should  bear  in  mind  that,  during  parturition,  the  patient  very  often  wishes  to 
urinate  or  to  empty  her  bowels,  and  he  ought,  therefore,  to  go  from  time  to  time 
into  an  adjoining  chamber,  in  order  to  give  her  the  desired  opportunity.  Again, 
daring  the  labor,  a  wife  is  frequently  cheered  up  by  the  caresses  and  consola- 
tions bestowed  by  her  husband;  the  physician  will  understand  that  his  presence 
at  such  times  must  act  as  a  restraint,  and  he  should  discreetly  withdraw,  or,  at 
least,  not  observe  what  is  going  on.  Further,  he  may  absent  himself  more 
frequently  during  the  period  of  the  dilatation;  for  instance,  after  having  made 
the  examination,  and  ascertained  that  the  child's  presentation  and  position  are 
both  favorable,  he  might,  if  the  cervix  was  just  beginning  to  dilate,  attend  to  his 
other  occupations,  and  return  again  in  the  course  of  a  r  juple  of  hours ;  but  if 
the  diagnosis  of  the  position  had  been  impossible,  or  if  the  latter  had  proved  to  be 
an  unfavorable  one,  he  must  not  quit  her  under  any  pretext,  in  order  to  be  always 
ready  to  ward  off  any  accidents  which  might  subsequently  demand  his  interven- 
tion. When  the  stuge  of  expulsion  commences,  the  accoucheur  places  himself 
at  the  right  of  the  bed,  on  a  chair  of  a  suitable  height.  The  part  he  has  to  per- 
form consists,  in  a  natural  labor,  in  ascertaining  its  progress,  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  touch,  in  directing  properly  the  bearing-down  efforts  of  the  patient,  and 
in  sustaining  the  perineum  with  his  hand  while  the  child's  head  is  passing 
through  the  vulva. 

During  the  first  stage,  the  woman  may  lie  down,  sit  down,  or  walk  about,  at 
her  pleasure;  indeed,  this  frequent  change  of  position  renders  the  slowness  and 
fatigues  of  childbirth  more  supportable;  but,  at  the  end  of  this  stage,  when  the 
dilatation  is  completed,  and  the  amniotic  sac  projects  strongly  and  is  on  the  point 
of  yielding,  she  must  then  resume  her  bed;  and  this  precaution  is  particularly 
indispensable  in  those  who  have  already  bome  several  children;  because,  in  them, 
the  expulsion  of  the  footus  sometimes  follows  so  promptly  after  the  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  that  the  patient  has  not  always  the  time  to  legnin  her  bed,  and  is 
liable  to  be  delivered  standing.  But  when,  after  the  rupture,  the  progress  of  the 
labor  is  slow,  and  the  head  is  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  excavation,  or  has 
already  descended  as  low  as  the  perineum,  but  does  not  advance,  and  the  pains 
seem  to  become  more  and  more  feeble  and  distant,  it  is  advisable  to  recommend 
her  to  get  up  and  walk  about,  having  her  supported  by  assistants,  if  her  own 
strength  does  not  permit  her  to  walk  alone,  for  it  is  found  by  experience  that 
bodily  motion  seems  to  give  more  activity  to  the  uterine  contractions.  In  the 
contrary  case,  she  must  not  leave  the  bed  without  some  special  indication. 
Where  the  patient  is  tormented  by  pains  in  the  loins,  we  may  relieve  them  by 
stretching  a  folded  napkin  under  the  small  of  the  back,  and  directing  two  per- 
sons placed  at  the  opposite  sides  of  the  bed  to  pull  on  the  extremities  of  the 
towel  during  the  pain.  Attempts  should  also  be  made  to  assuage  the  cramps,  so 
often  experienced  in  the  thighs  and  calves  of  the  legs,  by  frictions  over  the  suf- 
fering parts. 
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This  case,  in  which  the  progress  of  the  lahor  has  been  followed  and  described, 
step  by  step,  is  well  suited  for  explaining  the  mechanism  of  spontaneous  cephalic 
version.  The  reader  will  easily  comprehend  that  the  same  phenomena  would 
take  place,  if  the  breech,  instead  of  the  head,  descended  towards  the  superior 
strait;  and,  in  the  above  instance,  for  example,  the  shoulder,  instead  of  being 
driven  towards  the  left  iliac  fossa,  would  be  forced  to  the  mother's  right,  and 
then  the  side  of  the  chest,  the  loins,  the  left  hip  and  thigh,  would  successivelj 
appear  at  the  upper  strait,  and  the  breech  finally  engage  in  the  excavation. 

In  a  shoulder  presentation,  the  arm  and  hand  may  hang  down  in  the  vagina, 
or  even  protrude  beyond  the  vulva;  but  this  last  circumstance  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  spontaneous  version,  only  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
arm  may  then  ascend  again  into  the  uterine  cavity,  and  this  will  almost  certainly 
happen  if  the  pelvic  extremity  descends  into  the  excavation,  but  it  may  also 
lodge  on  one  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  thus  permit  the  head  to  descend  alongside 
of  it;  the  presentation  of  the  cephalic  extremity  being  then  complicated  by  a 
procidentia  of  the  arm  and  hand.  In  the  present  state  of  our  science,  it  would 
be  a  very  difficult  matter  indeed  to  point  out  the  various  causes,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  it  is  sometimes  the  head,  and  sometimes  the  breech,  which  thus,  in 
cases  of  spontaneous  version,  take  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  shoulder, 
at  the  superior  strait.  Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  irregu- 
larity of  the  uterine  contractions  is  not  wholly  foreign  to  such  an  effect.  In 
fact,  when  we  shall  speak  hereafter  of  what  the  German  accoucheurs  have  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Partial  Contraction  of  the  Womb^  it  will  be  seen  that, 
in  some  cases,  the  organ  appears  to  contract  in  but  a  limited  part  of  its  extent,  the 
remainder  contracting  with  much  less  force,  or  even  perhaps  remaining  entirely 
inert.  Now,  without  being  able  to  cite  a  single  instance  in  support  of  my  opinion, 
I  am  strongly  inchned  to  believe,  that  it  is  in  such  a  condition  of  the  uterine 
walls  that  spontaneous  version  would  be  the  most  likely  to  take  place.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  example,  that  when  the  child  is  placed  in  a  left  cephalo-iliac  posi- 
tion of  the  right  shoulder,  the  left  side  of  the  uterus  alone  contracts,  the  right 
remaining  passive;  it  is  manifest  that  the  whole  expulsory  effort,  being  then 
exercised  on  the  head,  would  necessarily  depress  it  towards  the  centre  of  the 
superior  strait;  and  this  movement  of  the  cephalic  extremity  will  be  easy,  in 
proportion  as  the  inertia  of  the  right  lateral  wall  of  the  womb  shall  oppose  no 
obstacle  to  the  elevation  of  the  pelvic  extremity.  But  if,  on  the  contrary  (in 
the  same  position  of  the  child),  the  right  side  of  the  womb  only  contracted,  it  is 
evident  the  breech  alone  would  receive  the  impulse  from  the  uterine  efforts,  and 
then  a  spontaneous  podalic  version  would  be  observed  to  take  place.^ 

2.  Spontaneous  Evolution, — The  mechanism  of  spontaneous  evolution  is  much 
better  understood,  and  we  shall  find  embraced  in  its  description  all  the  divisions 
of  the  mechanism  of  natural  labor  in  the  vertex  and  face  presentations.  Here. 
also,  M.  Velpeau  has  admitted  two  varieties,  that  is,  a  spontaneous  cephalic,  and 
a  spontaneous  pelvic  evolution.  But  we  caimot  conceive  how  a  spontaneous 
cephalic  one  can  take  place,  unless  it  be  iu  cases  of  abortion,  or  in  those  where 
the  child  is  completely  putrefied;  hence  we  shall  treat  of  the  |)elvic  variety  alone, 

1  It  is  proper  for  me  to  acknowledge,  that  Wigaod  bad  already  given  a  similar  explanation. 
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taking,  u  an  example,  the  first  or  left  oophalo-ilitu)  poeidon  of  the  right  shoulder, 
b  vbioh  the  child's  bead  is  placed  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  the  breech  in  the  right 
iliac  foaaa;  the  dorsal  plane  being  in  front,  and  the  sternal  one  behind,  and  the 
long  axis  situated  vei;  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
upper  strait. 

Under  such  circumstances  nearly  all  the  waters  escape  immediately  after  the 
membtanesare  ruptured;  tbeo  the  uterus  contraota  forcibly,  and,  by  compressing 
the  fcetal  trunk  ou  all  sides,  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  presenting*  part  eng^ 
in  the  ezcavadou. 

A.  Under  the  influence  of  the  uteriue  contractions,  the  ohild  is  strongly  bent 
in  the  direction  of  its  long  axis  towards  the  side  opposite  to  the  presenting  one; 
for  instance,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  head  is  bent  to  the  left  ado,  and  the 
breech  towards  the  hip  of  the  same  side;  whence  we  might  designate  this  first 
modification  efiected  in  the  situation  of  the  child  as  the  moeement  of  lateral 

B.  A  second  stage,  the  period  of  deiceat,  then  sets  in;  that  is  to  say,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  contractiuna  are  renewed,  the  shoulder  approaches  more  and  more 
towards  the  inferior  strait,  and  the  foetal  trunk,  beiugbeut  double,  engafres  deeply 

Fig.  78. 


in  the  excavation.  But  the  same  difficulty  is  here  met  with  as  in  the  face  pre- 
sentations (see  Positions  of  the  Face);  that  is,  the  body  being  thus  placed  trans- 
versely, it  is  impossible  for  the  shoulder  to  reach  the  lower  strait  unless  the  head 
engages  simultaneously  with  it  in  the  excavation;  or,  indeed,  nnless  the  neck 
should  be  long  enough  to  subtend  the  height  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  latter, 
which  we  have  already  seen  is  impossible  (see  Mechanism  of  Pace  Positions). 
The  descent  of  the  shoulder  is  therefore  limited  to  the  length  of  the  neck. 

c.  A  movement  of  rolation  next  occurs,  by  which  the  long  axis  of  the  child, 
that  was  originally  placed  transveiscly,  is  brought  very  nearly  into  an  antero- 
posterior direction,  so  that  its  cephalic  extremity  is  placed  above  the  horiEontal 
branch  of  the  pubis  close  to  the  spine  of  that  bone,  and  the  breech  above,  or 
rather  in  frout  of  the  sacro-iliba  symphysis.     This  process  of  rotation  being  once 
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effected,  the  descent  may  now  be  completed,  since  the  aide  of  the  neck  is  placed 
behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  whose  whole  length  it  can  subtend;  coniiequently, 
the  foreann  and  arm  are  found  to  appear  at  the  Tulva,  and  the  shoulder  to  get 
under  the  arch  of  the  pubis. 

D.  The  trunk,  being  now  bent  double,  is  forced  en  magte  into  the  excavatioB, 
under  the  influence  of  the  powerful  uterine  contractions,  but  the  shoulder  can 
descenii  no  further,  because  it  is  arrested  by  the  shortness  of  the  neck;  hence, 
tbp  expulsive  force  acts  on  the  pelvic  eitremity,  which  is  pre^ttwd  more  and  men 
towards  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  end  traverses  the  whole  anterior  face  of  the 
sacrum.  It  then  rests  against,  depresses,  and  forcibly  disleuda  the  perineum; 
the  vulva  Bocn  dilutes,  and  the  acromion  remaining  alwai/n  fixed  under  ihe 
^mphytii,  the  following  parts  are  observed  to  appear  succcasively  at  the  anterior 
perineal  commissure:  first,  the  superior  lateral  parts  of  the  chest;  next,  its  infe- 
rior part,  the  loins,  the  hip,  the  thighs,  and  lastly,  the  whole  length  of  the 
inferior  extremities;  and  there  remain  only  the  head  and  the  left  shoulder  in 
the  excavation,  which  are  soon  a^er  extracted  or  expelled  without  difficulty. 
This  last  movement  may  be  considered  as  the  fourth  stage  of  the  labor,  and  it  is 

Fig.  79. 
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therefore  named  the  period  of  dffieilon  or  disengagement.  It  takes  place  around 
the  shoulder,  situated  under  the  symphysis  as  a  centre,  and  therefore,  if  lines  be 
drawn  from  this  centre,  terminating  at  the  various  points  on  the  child's  side,  we 
shall  have  all  the  radii,  or  the  foetal  diameters,  which  clear  the  antero-postcrior 
one  of  the  inferior  strait. 

Huch  is  the  exact  meehanism  of  the  spontaneous  evolution  in  those  cases 
where  the  child's  posterior  plane  was  originally  in  front ;  or,  iu  other  words,  in  a 
first  poNition  of  the  right  or  a  second  of  the  left  shoulder,  frjr  there  is  no  differ- 
ence ill  this  last,  excepting  that  the  uiovcmcut  of  rotation  must  taLe  plucc  in  the 
opposite  direction,  that  is,  the  head  must  pass  from  right  to  left  and  from  behind 
forward,  and  the  breech  from  left  to  right  and  from  bi^rnre  backwards.  Dot 
when  the  sternal  plane  of  the  fmtns  is  primitively  'directed  towards  the  mother's 
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front,  as  in  the  first  position  of  the  left,  and  the  second  one  of  the  right  shoul- 
der, the  process  takes  place  somewhat  differently.  M.  P.  Dubois,  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  two  cases  of  this  nature,  informed  me  that,  at  the  moment 
when  the  breech  disengaged  at  the  anterior  perineal  commissure,  the  child's 
whole  trunk  underwent  a  movement  of  torsion  that  again  brought  its  dorsal  plane 
forwards  and  upwards,  which  plane,  without  this  process  of  torsion,  would  still 
have  been  directed  towards  the  anus;  whence  we  find,  even  here,  remarkable  as 
it  may  seem,  the  influence  of  that  general  law  which  was  observed  to  regulate  all 
natural  labors,  namely,  tbat,  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  relations  of  the 
child* s  posterior  plane ^  it  ultimately  comes  into  correspondence  with  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  pelvis. 

As  observed  in  the  commencement  of  this  article,  the  mechanism  of  sponta- 
neous evolution  may  be  subjected  without  impropriety  to  the  same  divisions  as 
the  delivery  by  the  face.  In  fact,  we  have  a  first  period  of  flexion  of  the  child's 
trunk  towards  the  side  opposite  to  the  presenting  one;  a  second,  of  descent^ 
interrupted  by  the  third  movement,  or  period  of  rotation;  a  fourth,  of  df flexion, 
or  disengag^menty  and  even,  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  P.  Dubois,  we 
might  add,  for  the  dorso-posterior  positions  a  fifth,  the  period  of  external,  rotation. 

§  4.  Prognosis. 

We  again  repeat,  for  it  seems  highly  important  that  this  should  be  firmly  im- 
pressed on  the  mind,  that  in  trunk  presentations  a  spontaneous  expulsion  of  the 
child  is  wholly  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  one  upon  which  no  reliance 
oan  be  placed,  unless  in  a  case  of  abortion;  and  that  the  resources  of  our  art 
are  demanded  in  every  case  just  as  soon  as  the  necessary  conditions  exist  for  such 
intervention.     (See  Version.) 

In  fact,  by  consulting  the  published  cases,  or  indeed  by  simply  reflecting  on 
the  mechanism  by  which  the  delivery  is  effected,  we  realize  how  this  miist  expose 
the  woman  to  a  very  long  and  painful  labor,  and  the  fcetus  to  so  violent  a  com- 
pression that  its  death  must  often  result  in  consequence.  According  to  the 
statistics  furnished  by  M.  Yelpeau,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  children,  in  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven,  were  stillborn.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  as 
some  persons  appear  to  have  done,  that  this  mode  of  delivery  is  only  possible  in 
eases  of  abortion ;  for  facts  too  numerous  militate  against  this  opinion  for  it  to  be 
any  longer  tenable. 

Burns  justly  remarks,  in  endeavoring  to  demonstrate  the  physical  possibility, 
that  the  greatest  diameter  measures  five  inches  and  a  half;  sometimes  the  dis- 
tance is  barely  five  inches,  and  continued  force  may  make  it  less ;  hence,  pro- 
Tided  the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis  are  slightly  greater  than  in  their  normal 
condition,  there  is  nothing  here  physically  impossible,  as  has  been  affirmed  and 
reaffirmed,  doubtless  without  mature  reflection.  The  favoring  circumstances 
which  render  a  spontaneous  evolution  easier  and  more  likely  to  take  place  are :  a 
premature  lubor,  the  smallness  of  the  child,  a  large  pelvis,  strong  contractions, 
diminished  resistance  from  the  sof(  parts,  numerous  antecedent  labors,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  the  woman  has  heretofore  been  delivered  of  large  sized 
children.  The  opposite  circumstances  would  render  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if 
not  wholly  impossible. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  THE  NECESSARY   ATTENTIONS  TO  THE  WOMAN   DURING   AND 

AFTER   LABOR. 

ARTICLE    I. 
OP   THE   ATTENTIONS   DURING   LABOR. 

When  the  accoucheur  is  summoned  to  a  woman  in  labor,  he  should  always 
provide  himself  with  lancets,  a  female  catheter,  and  the  forceps;  and,  if  in  the 
country,  he  should  have  besides  some  ergot,  either  in  grain  or  else  freshly  pow- 
dered, and  one  or  two  drachms  of  Sydenham's  laudanum.  His  arrival  ought 
always  to  be  announc^  before  entering  the  patient's  chamber,  for  the  emotion 
caused  by  a  sudden  entrance  often  proves  sufficient  to  suspend  the  pains  for  a 
considerable  time.  Then,  after  having  made  the  usual  inquiries  as  to  the  time 
at  which  the  pains  began,  their  frequency,  their  duration  and  intensity,  he  might, 
if  he  supposes  from  this  account  the  labor  to  be  somewhat  advanced,  proceed  at 
once  to  the  vaginal  exploration ;  in  the  contrary  case,  he  may  wait  a  few  minutes, 
as  well  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  value  of  the  communications  made  by  the  atten- 
dants, as  to  give  the  woman  time  to  prepare  for  the  examination.  When  he 
finally  judges  this  is  necessary,  he  is  to  proceed  with  all  possible  decency,  and 
always  during  the  interval  between  the  pains.  The  object  of  this  is  to  endeavor 
to  ascertain:  1,  whether  the  woman  is  pregnant;  2,  if  she  is  in  labor;  8,  if  she 
is  at  full  term;  4,  whether  the  membranes  are  ruptured;  5,  whether  the  labor 
is  far  advanced;  6,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  cervix,  vagina,  and  perineum, 
and  their  degree  of  suppleness  or  resistance;  7,  what  is  the  conformation  of  the 
pelvis ;  8,  lastly,  what  part  of  the  child  presents. 

At  first  sight,  it  may  seem  a  ridiculous  precaution  to  attempt  to  verify  the 
existence  of  the  pregnancy  in  a  woman  who  declares  she  is  actually  suflfering 
from  the  pains  of  childbirth;  but,  to  say  the  least,  this  is  not  altogether  useless, 
since  it  has  unfortunately  happened  that  some  over-confident  accoucheurs  have 
been  imposed  upon  by  women  who  were  themselves  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  pains  they  felt;  and  we  might  quote  many  instances  where,  al*ter  having 
waited  for  the  delivery  to  take  place  for  several  days,  they  have  ultimately 
been  constrained  to  acknowledge  their  mistake.  Besides,  this  error  is  easily 
avoided  by  bearing  in  mind  the  diagnostic  signs  pointed  out  in  the  article 
on  Pregnancy. 

After  observing  the  progress  of  the  pains  for  some  instants,  he  should  next 
endeavor  to  ascertain  their  cause  and  nature,  in  order  to  favor  th(x<»c  which  have 
a  bearing  on  the  labor,  and  to  combat  any  that  are  foreign  thereto.  Women  are 
not  unfrequently  tormented  by  pains  during  the  latter  stages  of  gestation,  which 
are  dependent  on  some  sympathetic  disorder  of  the  intestines,  or  abdominal 
organs,  and  which  even  a  physician  might  mistake  for  the  commencement  of 
labor;  these  have  been  denominated  the  false  pa  in^^  by  way  of  distinguishing 
them  from  those  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  womb.     The  true  and  the 
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liabitnal  regalarity,  the  rest  of  the  process  may  be  abandoned  without  danger  to 
the  powers  of  nature;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  are  found  to  relax,  or  even  to 
become  more  rapid,  though  at  the  same  time  more  feeble,  thread-like,  and  espe- 
cially if  intermittent  or  irregular,  every  effort  must  be  used  to  remove  the  foetus 
from  the  -danger  which  threatens  it. 

The  signs  furnished  by  the  irregularity  of  the  pulsations  of  the  umbilical  arte- 
ries, and  to  which  great  importance  has  been  attributed  by  authors,  only  become 
sensible  after  the  asphyxia  has  lasted  for  so  long  a  time  that  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  overcome  it;  therefore  we  regard  as  much  more  available  the  pheno- 
mena next  to  be  mentioned. 

When  the  head  alone  remains  behind  in  the  pelvic  excavation,  the  child  is 
▼eiy  often  observed  to  dilate  its  chest  actively,  and  make  a  violent  inspiratory 
effort,  which  may  be  referred  to  a  rapid  convulsive  contraction  of  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles,  repeated  at  irregular  intervals;  now  such  acts  never  take 
place  while  the  foeto-pluccntal  circulation  remains  intact,  since  the  pulmonary 
respiration  is  unnecessary  so  long  as  the  placental  one  i»  going  on,  and  therefore 
these  struggles  constantly  announce  a  state  of  suffering,  or  of  imminent  asphyxia, 
from  which  the  infant  must  speedily  be  relieved.  Where  the  head  alone  is  un- 
delivered, the  patient  must  be  encouraged  to  bear  down  strongly,  so  as  to  hasten 
the  termination  of  her  labor,  and  avoid  a  proloDgcd  compression  of  the  cord;  and 
the  accoucheur  might  facilitate  the  flexion  of  the  head  by  gently  carrying  the 
tmnk  up  in  front  of  the  symphysis,  or  when  the  flexion  appears  difficult,  he  may, 
by  insinuating  two  fingers  under  the  symphysis,  press  slightly  on  the  occiput; 
for  a  comparatively  light  force  exercised  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  head  is  often 
Bofficient  to  reverse  the  great  occipito-niental  diameter,  and  terminate  the  labor. 
When  the  head  resists  allthese  attempts,  other  measures  become  necessary ;  but 
they  belong  to  instrumental  delivery,  and  we  shall  treat  of  them  in  the  article 
on  Version. 

Finally,  should  it  be  impossible  to  extract  the  head  immediately,  we  may  en- 
deavor to  introduce  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  into  the  mouth  of  the  child,  and 
then  separate  them  slightly,  so  as  to  leave  an  open  space  through  which  air  might 
find  its  way  to  the  mouth.  The  same  object  would  be  effected  with  still  greater 
oertainty,  by  introducing  a  large  catheter  into  the  mouth. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  the  meconium  escaping  in  greater  or  less 
quantity  during  parturition  ;  and,  as  previously  stated,  this  peculiarity  most  fre- 
i|uently  occurs  in  the  positions  of  the  pelvic  extremity,  and  is  then  of  little  con- 
sequence ;  but  this  does  not  hold  good  in  any  other  presentation ;  for  then  its 
discharge  is  always  an  unfavorable  sign,  one  calculated  to  arouse  the  anxious 
solicitude  of  the  medical  attendant,  as  it  usually  indicates  a  state  of  suffering  on 
the  part  of  the  child,  which  is  almost  always  due  to  a  compression  of  the  cord. 
[t  must  be  apparent,  on  the  least  reflection  upon  the  part  performed  by  the 
placenta  during  the  intra-uterine  life,  that  an  interruption  of  the  foeto-placental 
circulation  produces  asphyxia,  which  latter  determines  a  cerebral  congestion, 
and  sometimes  even  an  apoplectic  effusion,  whence  a  paralysis  of  the  sphincter 
ani  results.  Now,  if  to  this  palsy  of  the  sphincters,  we  add  the  instinctive  acts 
of  respiration^  made  by  the  foetus,  which  are  the  more  violent  as  they  are  the 

^  Mayer  has  observed  respiratory  movemeDts  in  embryos,  even  within  the  ovum,  as  soon 
as  he  compressed  the  cord. 
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a  premature  lubor,  which  might  often  be  preyentcd  if  he  knew  its  cause.  He 
ought,  therefore,  to  recall  the  various  signs,  by  means  of  which  we  have  attempted 
to  characterize  the  different  periods  of  pregnancy.  Thus,  should  he  find  that 
the  cervix  is  not  yet  entirely  effaced,  that  it  still  retains  a  certain  degree  of 
length,  that  it  is  hard  and  resistant  even  during  the  interval  of  the  contractions; 
that  the  latter  are  much  less  regular  in  their  course,  duration,  and  return,  than 
in  parturition  at  full  term  -,  and  the  belly  not  yet  sunk  down ;  he  may  justly 
conclude  that  the  patient  has  not  yet  reached  the  end  of  the  ninth  month  ;  also, 
that  such  a  premature  labor  is  owing  either  to  some  acute  moral  emotion,  or 
some  antecedent  external  violence.  In  all  cases,  he  ought  to  attempt  the  arrest 
of  this  premature  or  false  labor,  by  rest,  both  of  body  and  mind,  by  venesection, 
if  the  woman's  general  condition  will  admit  of  it,  and,  more  especially,  by  the 
administration  of  laudanum  in  full  doses,  taking  care  to  empty  the  bladder  when 
necessary,  and  to  keep  the  bowels  free  by  mild  laxatives. 

The  use  of  means  to  stop  the  premature  labor  ought  not  to  be  given  up,  even 
though  the  cervix  be  entirely  effaced,  the  orifice  somewhat  dilated,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  waters  discharged }  inasmuch  as  the  escaped  fluid  might  proceed  from 
a  hydrorrhoca  and  not  from  within  the  amnios,  whilst  premature  pains  can  some- 
times be  calmed  and  the  pregnancy  enabled  to  proceed  to  full  term. 

Very  conclusive  observations  upon  this  point  were  published  in  1857  by  Dr. 
Charrier :  he  cited  cases  in  which  the  dilatation  equalled  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  in 
size,  and  in  which  the  pains  were  suspended  notwithstanding  the  membranes 
were  engaged  in  and  projected  from  the  orifice.  The  cervix  afterwards  closed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reproduce  its  external  orifice,  and  to  present  the  conical 
shape  which  it  has  in  the  eight  month  of  gestation.  This  phenomenon,  styled 
by  M.  Charrier,  retrocesdon  of  labor ^  though  doubtless  rare,  need  only  be 
possible  in  order  to  encourage  the  practitioner  to  suspend  the  labor  whenever  he 
b  sure  the  membranes  arc  intact,  the  child  alive,  and  the  woman  not  at  term. 

However,  there  is  one  phenomenon,  sometimes  manifested  in  the  latter  weeks 
of  gestation)  which  may  place  the  most  skilful  practitioners  at  fault.  I  allude 
to  what  has  been  designated  as  the  fahe  labor^  in  which  certain  women,  after 
having  nearly  reached  their  full  term,  experience  the  true  contractions;  the 
pains  are  regular,  the  membranes  bulge  out,  and  the  os  uteri  dilates ;  at  times, 
these  pains  last  from  four  to  six  hours,  but  then  they  disappear  all  at  once,  and 
everything  goes  on  as  usual.  In  others,  the  false  labor  is  kept  up  at  first 
during  several  hours,  and  then  it  passes  off,  returning  in  this  manner  every  day, 
particularly  towards  the  evening,  and  lasting  one  or  two  weeks.  (See  Uterine 
Rheumatism.) 

Where  he  is  very  sure  that  the  woman  is  really  in  labor,  his  attention  must  be 
directed  to  the  frequency  and  the  intensity  of  the  pains,  and  to  the  dilatation,  ' 
the  hardness,  and  thinness  of  the  cervix,  in  order  to  judge  of  iLs  probable  dura- 
tion. During  the  same  exploration,  he  should  ascertain  the  conformation  of  the 
pelvis,  particularly  if  the  woman  happens  to  be  in  her  first  confinement,  and  if 
any  aj)parcnt  deformities  exist;  he  should  also  learn  the  situation  of  the  orifice, 
the  obli(iuity  of  the  body  and  neck  of  the  womb,  and  the  child's  presenting  part 
(See  Mechanism  of  Labor.)  If  this  latter  is  so  high  up  as  to  render  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  presentation  difficult,  its  examination  should  be  deferred  until  a  more 
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advanced  period  of  the  labor ;  but  the  bag  of  waters  is  never  to  bd  raptured,  in 
amy  case,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  rendering  this  examination  more  easy,  before 
the  entire  dilatation  of  the  neck;  for  such  an  untimely  rupture  of  the  membrane 
ironld  be  attended  by  very  great  inconveniences,  if  the  position  were  at  all  defec- 
tive ;  for,  all  the  waters  escaping,  the  foetus  might  suffer  from  the  pressure  exer- 
cised directly  upon  it  by  the  uterine  walls;  the  umbilical  cord  would  be  com- 
pressed; and  the  womb,  irritated  by  the  prolonged  contact  of  the  foetal  inequalities, 
might  be  affected  with  spasmodic  contractions ;  and,  finally,  the  intervention  of 
art  becoming  necessary,  long  after  the  evacuation  of  the  waters,  the  necessary 
manipulations  would  be  attended  with  much  greater  difficulties. 

The  accoucheur  should  next  ascertain  whether  the  child  is  living  or  dead,  as 
it  is  highly  important  to  determine  this  point,  in  order  to  diminish  his  own  re- 
aponsibility,  by  advising  the  family  of  the  fact. 

Before  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  the  diagnosis  may  be  easily  made  out  by 
ascertaining  through  auscultation  the  existence  or  absence  of  the  pulsations  of 
the  foetal  heart,  as  also  the  continuance  or  complete  cessation  of  the  active 
movements,  in  regard  to  which,  the  woman  can  always  give  sufficiently  accurate 
information.  After  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  active  movements  are 
feeble,  and  sometimes  entirely  absent;  in  which  case,  however,  the  pulsations 
are  still  detected  by  auscultation. 

The  touch  also  reveals  certain  signs  which  may  shed  still  further  light  upon 
the  question.  Thus,  when  the  child  is  alive  and  the  head  presenting,  it  often 
hecbmes  affected  with  a  sanguineous  swelling,  the  size  of  which  depends  upon 
the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  discharge  of  the  waters.  This 
tumor  docs  not  form  when  the  child  has  ceased  to  live ;  and  if  its  death  dates 
hack  for  several  days,  the  resisting  tumor  formed  by  the  sero-sanguineous  infil- 
tration will  be  replaced  by  a  soft,  flaccid,  and  wrinkled  condition  of  the  hairy 
scalp.  Besides  this,  the  bones  of  the  cranium  will  be  more  movable,  and  the 
overriding  of  their  edges  greater  than  usual ;  a  sort  of  crepitation  is  also  pro- 
duced by  their  rubbing  against  each  other.  A  more  embarrassing  case  is  that 
in  which  the  child  dies  some  time  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  but  not 
before  the  sanguineous  tumor  has  had  time  to  be  developed.  Even  here  the 
uncertainty  will  be  of  short  duration,  for,  provided  the  labor  should  continue 
beyond  three  or  four  hours,  'the  tumor  will  lose  its  consistency,  and  its  softness 
and  flaccidity  render  a  mistake  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

Finally,  when  the  pelvis  is  rather  contracted,  the  wrinkling  of  the  scalp  may 
simulate  a  swelling,  whose  diagnostic  importance  it  is  well  to  appreciate.  In 
this  case,  says  Merriman,  the  best  means  of  judging  of  the  life  or  death  of  the 
child  by  the  tumor  of  the  scalp  is  as  follows :  when  living,  it  is  observed  that,  at 
the  moment  when  the  head  is  strongly  urged  down  by  the  contraction  of  the 
womb,  the  bones  overlap  each  other,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  scalp  becomes 
folded,  and  thus  constitutes  a  temporary  tumor ;  but  immediately  after  the  pain 
is  over,  the  head  regains  its  primitive  form,  by  the  expansion  of  the  cranial 
bones,  and  the  folds  and  tumefaction  previously  exhibited  by  the  skin  disappear, 
or,  at  least,  considerably  diminish.  On  the  contrary,  however,  if  it  be  dead,  the 
expansibility  of  the  bones  is  destroyed,  and  the  head  docs  not  reassume  its  primi- 
tive form  and  volume  after  the  contraction  has  passed  off;  wherefore  the  tumor 
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formed  by  the  donbling  of  the  hairy  scalp  still  persists,  in  a  great  measure. 
Now,  in  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  swelling  is  sometimes  greatly  augmented 
by  the  liquids  forced  in  by  the  pressure  from  above,  and  whenever,  in  such  cases, 
a  perforation  of  the  cranium  has  to  be  resorted  to,  practitioners  well  know  there 
is  half  an  inch  at  least  of  soft  parts  to  be  traversed  before  reaching  the  bone. 
(Merriman's  Synopsis.) 

If  the  face  should  present,  the  softness  of  the  lips,  and  the  flaccidity  and  im- 
mobility of  the  tongue,  should  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  child  is  dead;  since, 
when  living,  the  firmness  of  all  its  parts,  and  the  motions  of  the  tongue,  are  often 
felt  with  ease. 

In  breech  presentations,  the  introduction  of  the  finger  into  the  anus  will  detect 
a  resistance  and  contractile  power  on  the  part  of  the  sphincter  if  the  child  be 
living,  which  will  be  absent  if  the  child  be  dead. 

Lastly,  in  shoulder  and  arm  presentations,  the  swelling  of  the  member,  and  its 
violet  hue,  will  afford  an  indication  in  favor  of  its  life. 

Should  the  cord  hang  in  the  vagina,  its  softness,  withered  condition,  and  the 
absence  of  pulsation  in  the  umbilical  arteries,  would  justify  a  belief  that  the  child 
was  dead. 

A  thick  and  fetid  condition  of  the  amniotic  fluid,  and  a  discharge  of  meco- 
nium, have  been  regarded  as  indicating  the  death  of  the  child.  The  importance 
of  the  latter  sign  has  been  discussed  already.  The  altered  condition  of  the  waters 
is  of  no  great  importance,  since  it  has  sometimes  been  found  to  coincide  with 
perfect  integrity  of  the  foetal  life. 

Of  all  these  signs,  the  best,  doubtless,  is  that  furnished  by  the  auscultation  of 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  which  are  always  perceptible  when  the  foetus  is  living. 
It  may  indeed  happen  that  the  pulsations  of  the  cord  are  imperceptible,  without 
our  being  able  to  conclude  therefrom  that  the  child  has  ceased  to  live.  It  some- 
times happens  that  they  stop  during  the  pain,  only  to  reappear  again  in  the 
interval  of  the  contractions.  Consequently,  to  render  the  diagnosis  more  certain, 
the  cessation  in  the  pulsation  should  last  for  some  time,  at  least  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes. 

But  it  is  not  always  so  easy  a  matter  as  one  might  imagine  to  ascertain 
whether  the  membranes  are  ruptured  or  are  still  intact;  for  instance,  where  the 
vaginal  examination  is  resorted  to  between  the  pains,  in  a  vertex  presentation, 
they  are  often  applied  so  directly  to  the  scalp  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
them.  A  pain  should  then  be  waited  for,  because,  as  soon  as  the  uterus  con- 
tracts, it  drives  the  waters  towards  the  lower  parts,  and  the  finger  is  observed  to 
be  raised  up  by  a  small  quantity  of  this  fluid  that  insinuates  itself  between  the 
head  and  the  amniotic  sac,  the  integrity  of  which  latter  is  thereby  easily  verified; 
but  where  the  head  is  more  deeply  engaged,  this  afflux  of  li(juid  is  very  incon- 
siderable, and  the  tension  of  the  membranes  can  scarcely  be  distinguished.  Con- 
sequently, attention  should  be  given  to  the  state  of  the  tumor  both  during  and 
after  the  contraction.  Where  the  waters  have  escaped,  and  the  fin^rer  cumcs 
directly  upon  the  child's  cranium,  it  will  detect  the  hairy  scalp  puckering  up 
while  the  pain  lasts,  and  becoming  smooth  and  even  as  soon  as  it  shill  have 
ceased ;  though  the  contrary  will  take  place  when  the  membranes  are  intact,  for 
they  are  never  more  smooth  or  more  tense  than  during  the  contraction  itself. 
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It  is  difficult  at  times  to  reach  the  cervix  uteri  in  the  commencement  of  the 
labor,  because  it  is  then  carried  so  far  backwards,  that  the  plane  of  its  orifice 
actually  looks  towards  the  anterior  face  of  the  sacrum.  I  have  often  seen  young 
practitioners  who  were  unable  to  get  at  it  at  all,  and  others,  who,  not  finding  the 
OB  utei:i,  and  distinctly  feeling  the  child's  head  through  the  anterior  inferior  part 
of  the  womb,  which  is  then  rendered  very  thin  by  the  distension  it  has  under- 
gone, have  imagined  that  the  dilatation  was  already  completed,  whereas  it  had 
hardly  commenced ;  the  disastrous  consequences  to  which  such  an  error  might 
lead,  can  be  readily  imagined.  In  fact,  it  is  very  often  necessary  to  pass  the 
finger  around  the  convex  tumor  which  fills  the  excavation,  in  order  to  get  the  index 
&r  enough  upwards  and  backwards,  where  the  utetfne  orifice  is  to  be  found. 

All  these  questions  being  determined,  the  accoucheur's  attention  should  be 
directed  early  in  the  progress  of  the  confinement  to  having  the  woman  moved 
into  the  most  suitable  place.     The  chamber  intended  for  her  lying-in  should  be 
spacious,  airy,  well-lighted,  and  retired;  the  air  she  respires  ought  to  be  pure 
and  of  a  moderate  temperature,  and  all  strong  odors,  whether  good  or  bad,  should 
be  excluded.     A  temperature  too  elevated  will  predispose  her  to  nervous  agita- 
tion, and  to  hemorrhagic  accidents ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impression  of 
cold  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  acute  inflammation,  or  of  chronic  engorgements, 
auch  as  those  that  often  come  on  af\er  delivery,  which  have  for  so  long  a  time 
been  attributed  to  lacteal  metastases.    But  few  persons  are  to  be  admitted  in  the 
ebamber,  and  all  those,  especially,  whose  presence  is  at  all  unpleasant  to  her, 
ought  to  be  rigidly  excluded.     This  latter  point  demands  the  greatest  care  on 
the  part  of  the  physician,  for  it  is  he  alone  who  has  authority  thus  to  dismiss 
such  as  he  may  think  useless  or  injurious,  and  he  must  judge,  from  the  reception 
given  to' each,  of  the  pleasure  or  otherwise  the  patient  experiences  from  their 
presence.     Some  women  are  almost  ashamed  of  being  delivered  in  the  presence 
of  the  husband ;  with  others,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  consola- 
tions to  have  him  near  them,  and  the  accoucheur  must  endeavor  to  discover  all 
the  little  shades  of  delicacy  and  feeling,  to  sound,  by  discreet  and  artful  ques- 
tions, a  wish  that  the  woman  herself  at  times  fears  to  express,  and,  after  having 
once  learned  it,  he  should  religiously  comply  with  it.     As  a  general  rule,  the 
mother  and  sister,  or  two  intimate  friends  of  the  patient,  besides  the  nurse,  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  to  be  allowed  to  stay  in  the  room.     With  regard  to  dress, 
her  garments  should  be  full,  sufficiently  so,  as  neither  to  incommode  her  move- 
ments nor  her  respiration. 

If  some  time  has  elapsed  since  she  has  had  a  passage  from  the  bowels,  a  simple 
injection  must  be  given;  and  where  this  does  not  prove  sufficient  to  procure  a 
stool,  a  second  is  to  be  immediately  administered  with  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  ounces  of  the  miel  mercuriale.^  The  evacuation  of  the  matters  contained 
in  the  rectum  is  the  more  necessary,  as  its  distension  might  subsequently  retard 
the  escape  of  the  head,  and  likewise  prevent  that  of  the  intestinal  gases,  whose 
accumulation  might  bring  on  colic  and  gripings;  besides,  this  precaution  has 
the  advantage  of  sparing  the  woman  the  shame  and  disgust  which  an  invo- 

*  This  preparation  is  only  used  as  an  injection ;  it  is  prepared  by  taking  ^  ^"**  oi 

clarified  honey  and  the  juice  of  the  mereurialia  annua^  a  plant  belonging  tr 
Eophorbiaces,  and  reducing  them  to  the  consistence  of  a  Bymp.— JVawrfi 
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maminsd  by  means  of  a  bandage,  with  a  view  of  preventing  their  enlargement, 
and  their  consequent  softness  and  flaccidity,  and  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  applj 
topical  astringents  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  an  over-abundant  secretion  of 
milk ;  but  such  measures  should  be  proscribed  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  anoe 
thej  might  prove  very  dangerous.  These  organs  only  require  a  sufficient  amount 
of  covering  to  protect  them  from  the  contact  of  the  external  air,  and  to  maintain 
a  proper  degree  of  heat. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  proper  government  of  the  lying- 
in  woman,  it  seems  indispensable  to  first  point  out  the  principal  phenomena  that 
take  place  after  delivery,  as  the  importance  of  the  hygienic  precepts  we  are  about 
to  lay  down  will  then  be  much  better  understood. 

ARTICLE    V. 

OP  THE   PHENOMENA   APPERTAINING   TO   THE   LYINO-IN   STATE. 

This  term  is  applied  to  the  period  immediately  following  the  delivery,  during 
which  the  uterus  and  genital  organs,  and  indeed  the  whole  economy,  gradually 
return  to  their  ordinary  condition. 

The  attendant  phenomena  may  be  divided  into  the  natural,  and  the  unnatural 
or  morbid,  including  under  the  latter  head  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  lying-in 
woman  is  exposed ;  but  the  former  only  claim  our  attention  here. 

A  feeling  of  depression,  or  lassitude,  such  as  that  experienced  after  an  unusual 
or  an  immoderate  exercise,  succeeds  the  agitation  caused  by  the  labor;  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  patient  has  scarcely  reached  her  bed,  when  she  is 
attacked  by  a  chill,  severe  enough  at  times  to  produce  a  chattering  of  the  teeth; 
but  this  soon  passes  off,  the  pulse  increases  in  strength,  the  heat  of  the  surface 
returns,  the  skin  becomes  humid,  a  salutary  moisture  appears,  and  the  various 
functions  are  re-established,  while  the  most  perfect  calm  and  the  most  delightful 
slumber  replace  the  past  disorder.  Now,  although  this  slumber  of  the  patient  is 
to  be  respected,  nevertheless  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  not  take  place  until  a 
few  hours  after  the  delivery,  unless  the  physician  should  be  at  hand  to  watch 
attentively  over  the  state  of  the  circulation,  and  the  condition  of  the  womb  during 
this  recuperative  repose,  because  some  women  have  been  attacked  when  in  thiB 
state  with  internal  discharges,  and  have  awakened  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood. 
Therefore,  although  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  this  accident  the  patient  should 
not  be  prevented  from  sleeping,  it  is  necessary  to  watch  over  her  during  her 
slumber,  or  at  least  to  have  her  carefully  observed  by  an  intelligent  nurse. 

After  the  first  nap  is  over,  she  might  sit  up  in  bed  a  few  moments  to  take  a 
little  broth,  as  this  position  refreshes  her,  and  also  facilitates  the  esi^^ape  of  the 
lochia  that  had  accumulated  in  the  vagina.  The  pulse,  which  was  fre<jueut  and 
contracted  immediately  after  the  delivery,  now  becomes  soft  and  developed. 
The  puticnt  is  the  more  enfeebled  as  the  loss  of  blood  has  been  greater,  or  the 
duration  of  the  labor  prolonged. 

The  nervous  susceptibility  is  also  highly  exalted,  and  the  skin,  whose  activity 
was  diminished  during  gestation,  now  regains  a  more  exalted  vitality;  it  is  soft, 
humid,  and  is  always  covered  with  a  dewy  perspiration  during  the  first  week. 
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This  sweat  is  sometimes  very  abundant,  particularly  when  she  is  too  warmly 
oorered,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  it  followed  by  a  miliary  eruption  and 
a  distressing  prickiug  sensation.  Such  eruptions  were  exceedingly  frequent  in 
former  times,  when  it  was  thought  useful  to  push  the  skifiy  as  it  was  called,  and 
to  make  the  woman  perspire  by  surrounding  her  with  thick  coverlets;  now,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  quite  rare,  and,  where  they  do  show  themselves,  are  easily 
made  to  disappear  by  taking  the  necessary  precautions  to  diminish  the  cutaneous 
secretion. 

In  general,  the  secretion  and  excretion  of  urine  do  not  present  anything  pecu- 
liar ;  occasionally,  however,  its  emission  is  obstructed  by  the  swelling  of  the  mea- 
tus urinarius,  or  the  bladder  is  momentarily  paralyzed  by  the  prolonged  labor, 
and  the  excessive  compression  it  has  undergone,  and  the  catheter  must  then  be 
resorted  to.  Hence,  it  is  always  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  patient  urinates 
freely  and  easily  during  the  first  two  or  three  days;  for  an  accumulation  of  water 
in  the  benumbed  and  half  paralyzed  bladder  would  often  account  for  the  uneasi- 
ness and  suffering  that  could  not  otherwise  be  explained. 

The  constipation,  that  is  so  common  during  the  last  stages  of  gestation,  often- 
times still  persists  after  the  delivery  for  four,  six,  or  even  eight  days;  and  this 
prolonged  retention  of  the  fecal  matters  may  give  rise  to  anxiety,  headache,  loss 
of  sleep,  and  sometimes  even  to  a  feeling  of  weight,  or  actual  pain  in  one  of  the 
iliac  fossse ;  all  which  symptoms  disappear  like  magic  upon  the  administration  of 
some  mild  laxative.  Where  the  costiveness  continues,  a  state  of  suffering  very 
fipequently  results,  which  may  occasion  a  slight  febrile  movement ;  and  the  fre- 
quency of  pulse,  thus  produced,  coinciding  with  the  pain  caused  by  an  unusual 
retention  of  the  fecal  matters,  which  pain  is  most  commonly  located  in  some  part 
of  the  hypogastric  region,  and  is  augmented  by  pressure,  may  give  rise  to  sus- 
picions of  a  peritoneal  inflammation  that  really  does  not  exist ;  and  I  have  known 
this  error  to  be  committed  where  the  pain  and  fever  that  had  resisted  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches,  rapidly  disappeared  afler  the  exhibition  of  a  purgative.  The 
retention  of  the  fscces  may  also  result  from  a  paralysis  of  the  rectum,  which  para^ 
lysis  is  itself  a  consequence  of  the  pressure  made  upon  it  by  the  head  during  its 
prolonged  sojourn  in  the  excavation.  I  have  known,  says  M.  Martin,  of  Lyons? 
the  fsDces  to  be  retained  more  than  twenty  days  after  a  laborious  delivery,  and 
to  accumulate  in  such  large  quantities,  and  acquire  such  a  firm  consistence 
S8  to  equal  the  size  of  a  child's  head  at  term ;  and,  as  all  the  usual  laxatives 
failed,  I  was  obliged  to  introduce  a  scoop,  and  bring  the  hardened  matters  away 
piecemeal ;  but  even  then  the  gut  did  not  at  once  regain  its  functions,  though  a 
fresh  accumulation  was  prevented  by  the  use  of  irritant  injections,  and  the 
contractility  of  the  intestine  was  not  perfectly  re-established  until  twenty-nine 
days  afterwards,  at  which  period  the  patient  left  the  hospital.  (  Compfes  Bendus, 
p.  32.) 

Let  us  now  study  the  important  modifications  that  take  place  in  the  genital 
organs,  as  they  gradually  tend  towards  a  return  to  their  primitive  state.  There 
is  then  a  rhythmical  contraction  established  in  the  womb,  that  is,  an  alternation 
of  expansion  and  contraction,  until  the  latter  finally  reaches  the  pbint  where  it 
ceases  altogether :  thus,  if  we  examine  the  relaxed  walls  of  the  abdomen  imme- 
diately after  the  child's  birth,  the  uterus  will  be  found  constituting  ft  tumor  above 
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the  pubis,  about  ten  iucbes  in  length  by  seven  in  breadth ;  but  in  the  course  of 
a  few  dajs,  this  length  diminishes  to  six  inches;  and  though  in  thin  women, 
particularly  those  who  have  often  had  children,  the  womb  still  remains  at  the 
end  of  two  weeks  about  two  fingers'  breadth  above  the  pubis,  yet  the  fundus  in 
primiparse,  more  especially  in  such  as  are  at  all  inclined  to  embonpoint,  cannot 
be  distinctly  felt  after  a  week ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  this  organ  has 
nearly  regained  its  primitive  condition,  being  still,  perhaps,  a  little  larger,  and 
more  relaxed  than  usual 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  uterus  after  delivery  tends  to  resume  the  volume 
and  dimensions  which  it  possessed  before  impregnation,  is,  to  say  the  least,  quite 
as  surprising  as  the  rapidity  with  which  it  underwent  its  enormous  hypertrophy 
during  gestation.  An  examination  of  the  various  changes  through  which  this 
rapid  absorption  is  effected,  induced  M.  Retzius,  of  Copenhagen,  to  conclude  that 
it  is  preceded  by  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres.  He  asserts  that, 
during  the  lying-in,  a  larger  amount  of  globules  of  fatty  matter  are  detected  in 
the  blood  by  the  microscope  than  is  the  case  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

This  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  uterus  is  not  always  so  regularly  graduated, 
for  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  when  the  contractility  of  the  tissue  has  been 
feeble  after  delivery,  the  walls  of  the  uterus  often  preserve  a  considerable  thick- 
ness for  four  or  five  days,  the  fundus  being  found  all  this  time  close  up  to  the 
umbilicus.  The  same  observation  may  be  made  at  a  still  later  period,  in  cases 
where  an  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  or 
of  the  neighboring  organs  has  supervened.  Again,  it  happens  that,  after  having 
been  diminished,  its  volume  augments  anew,  for  some  hours,  at  times,  even  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  then  soon  returns  to  its  former  size.  I  can  explain  this  cir- 
cumstance only  by  supposing  some  local  congestion,  which  has  not  been  acute 
enough  to  produce  an  active  hemorrhage,  but  whose  action  has  been  limited  to 
distending  and  engorging  the  uterine  vessels,  and  consequently  to  increasing  the 
thickness  of  the  walls/  or  this  abnormal  volume  may  be  owing,  in  certain  cases, 
to  the  presence  of  newly  formed  coagula.  But,  however  that  may  be,  I  felt 
bound  to  point  out  these  anomalies,  to  prevent  the  inexperienced  practitioner 
from  falling  into  an  error. 

The  condition  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  after  delivery,  has  of  late 
been  studied  attentively  by  M.  Colin;  who,  although  deceived  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  lining  membrane,  has  at  least  given  a  much  better  description  of  it  than 
any  writer  who  has  preceded  him. 

He  states  that,  a  few  hours  after  delivery,  the  internal  surface  of  the  womb  is 
covered  with  clots  of  blood,  which,  upon  being  removed,  discover  a  soft,  moist, 
reddish  surface,  occasionally  presenting  in  some  points  an  uneven  and  gashed 
appearance.  Very  soft,  filamentous  laminaQ  adhere  to  this  surface,  and  may  be 
pinched  up  by  the  fingers,  or  raised  by  immersing  the  organ  in  water.  If  the 
surface  be  scraped  with  the  blade  of  a  scalpel,  a  layer  varying  in  thickness  from 
the  one-eighth  to  the  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  may  be  raised  from  it.  This 
layer,  which  increases  in  thickness  towards  the  middle  and  fundus  of  the  organ, 
is  of  a  reddish-gray  color  and  friable,  tearing  like  a  newly-formed  pseudo-mem- 
brane, and  even  giving  way  beneath  the  fingers.  Below  it  is  found  the  muscular 
tissue,  of  a  White  or  grayish  appearance,  entirely  distinct  from  this  layer,  and 
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easily  recognized  by  its  clearer  hue,  the  appearance  of  fibres  and  their  transverse 
direction,  as  also  by  its  greater  consistency. 

The  point  of  att^icbment  of  the  placenta  is  marked  by  a  much  greater  thick- 
ness of  the  mucous  membrane.  There  the  surface  is  mammillated,  rounded, 
anfractuous,  and  projecting  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  surface.  The  anfractuosities  are  filled  up  with  coagulated 
blood,  which  is  removed  from  them  with  difficulty. 

These  inequalities,  which  have  been  regarded  by  some  anatomists  as  tufls  des- 
tined to  dip  down  between  the  cotyledons  of  the  placenta,  are  due,  according  to 
Desormcaux,  to  the  excessive  distension  which  the  arteries  and  veins,  the  last 
especially,  have  undergone  during  pregnancy,  and  upon  the  slowness  of  their 
subsequent  retraction ;  though,  according  to  Velpeau,  they  are  owing,  in  women 
that  die  shortly  after  delivery,  to  the  swelled  and  fungous  character  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  internal  uterine  surface  which  corresponded  to  the  placenta.  We 
prefer  the  following  explanation,  given  by  M.  Jacquemier,  viz.,  the  internal  mus- 
cular layer  of  the  womb  is  perforated  in  all  the  space  occupied  by  tha after-birth, 
by  a  great  number  of  holes,  which  give  a  peculiar  aspect  to  this  portion  of  its 
inner  surface,  and  render  it  less  contractile  than  at  other  parts;  and  conse- 
quently, as  the  organ  retracts,  it  has  a  tendency  to  project  into  its  cavity,  and 
when  it  arrives  at  the  final  state  of  repose,  a  tumor  is  formed,  which  is  ordi- 
narily larger  than  the  palm  of  the  hand,  with  a  very  irregular  lacerated  surface, 
"spongy,  as  it  were,  in  character,  and  often  standing  out  in  considerable  relief; 
the  torn  utcro-placcntal  vessels  are  comprised  in  this  mass,  which  renders  them 
tortuous  and  nearly  inextricable.  But  whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  it  is 
highly  important,  adds  M.  Jacquemier,  to  bear  this  arrangement  constantly  in 
mind,  for  an  attentive  perusal  of  several  cases  of  artificial  delivery  of  the 
after-birth,  has  convinced  me  that,  in  those  instances,  the  tumor  formed  by  the 
most  internal  layer  of  the  womb  was  mistaken  for  debris  of  the  placenta,  which 
the  medical  attendants  endeavored  ineffectually,  though  not  without  danger,  to 
extract. 

At  the  upper  boundary  of  the  cavity  of  the  neck,  this  membrane  is  terminated 
by  an  irregular  edge  projecting  above  the  latter,  and  from  which  are  put  forth 
small  shreds  or  laminae,  from  one  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  layer  covering  the  wall  of  the  uterus. 

The  cavity  of  the  neck  contains  a  glutinous,  transparent,  and  slightly-reddish 
mucus.  The  color  of  its  internal  surface  varies  greatly  according  to  the  mode 
of  death,  from  a  reddish-gray  to  a  blackish-brown.  The  thickness  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  neck  varies  from  the  one-thirty-second  to  the 
one-sixteenth  part  of  an  inch ;  it  is  very  moist  and  flexible,  although  firm  and 
torn  with  difficulty.  It  remains  intact,  and  does  not  participate  in  the  exfolia- 
tion which  that  of  the  body  undergoes. 

The  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  a  period  still  more  remote  from 
delivery,  has  also  been  studied  by  M.  Colin.  Thus,  from  the  twenty-eighth  to 
the  thirtieth  day,  the  membrane  has  assumed  a  rose-red  or  grayish  color,  espe- 
cially in  the  vicinity  of  the  neck;  it  is  smooth,  moist,  and  soft,  but  resists  the 
action  of  a  stream  of  water,  though  it  may  be  scraped  off  entirely  by  the  scalpel, 
80  as  to  expose  the  muscular  fibres.     Numerous  vessels,  whose  greatest  diameter 
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does  Dot  exceed  the  one-ninetieth  part  of  an  ineh^  proceed  from  the  muscolMr 
tissue,  and  ramify  ad  infinitum  in  its  substance.  By  the  fortieth  day,  the  mem- 
brane is  of  a  rather  deep  red  color,  opaque,  and  of  about  the  one-thirtj-«econd 
part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  toward  the  fundus;  it  is  semi-transparent  and 
thinner  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  neck,  which  presents  no  peculiarities.  It  is  soft,  and  easily 
removed  by  the  back  of  a  scalpel.  It  is  traversed  by  a  very  close  network  of 
capillary  vessels.  By  the  sixtieth  day,  it  is  smooth,  gray,  and  traversed  by  small 
vessels;  it  has  the  true  consistency  of  a  mucous  membrane^  and  the  scalpel  re- 
moves from  it  but  a  slight  pellicle,  which  has  no  longer  the  pulpy  appearance  of 
the  substance  detached  from  it  at  an  earlier  period. 

This  new  mucous  membrane,  which,  according  to  M.  Robin,  begins  to  be 
formed  by  the  fourth  month  of  gestation,  is,  therefore,  after  delivery,  the  seat  of 
a  reparatory  process,  which  ends  in  the  completion  of  a  new  mucous  membrane. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  neck  is  not  thrown  off;  it  is  simply  hypertrophied 
during  pregnancy,  and  after  delivery  continues  to  exhibit  the  arbor  vitse,  though 
of  a  somewhat  modified  form. 

Professor  Stoltz  has  studied  the  modifications  that  occur  in  the  neck  of  the 
uterus,  after  the  delivery,  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  we  extract  the  following 
passage  from  his  excellent  thesis  on  this  subject:  ^<As  soon  as  the  child  is 
bom,  the  cervix  is  partly  formed  anew,  but  it  is  soft,  short,  wide,  and  irre- 
gular, and  one  or  more  fingers  can  easily  be  made  to  penetrate  it ;  the  inter-* 
nal  orifice  offers  the  greatest  resistance,  as  is  proved  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  introduce  the  hand  into  the  womb,  for  it  enters  with  considerable  difficulty, 
and  only  when  this  orifice  has  been  progressively  dilated.  The  latter  is  some- 
times so  contracted  as  to  induce  inexperienced  persons,  who  -endeavor  for  the 
first  time  to  carry  the  hand  up  into  the  womb,  to  believe  they  have  succeeded, 
when  in  fact  they  have  only  reached  the  dilated  vagina,  where  they  find  a  large 
cavity,  but  no  opening  to  get  any  further,  and  the  clots  of  blood,  then  collected 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  and  around  the  cervix,  add  still  more  to  this 
confusion." 

The  internal  orifice,  formed  after  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  offers  but  little 
resistance;  and,  consequently,  it  has  scarcely  occasion  to  dilate  again  for  the 
passage  of  the  placenta,  as  it  yields  readily;  and  when  the  delivery  of  the  after- 
birth is  effected,  the  womb  contracts,  and  the  neck  becomes  longer,  and  more 
consistent;  although  it  must  again  open  several  times  to  permit  the  numerous 
clots  of  blood  to  escape.  During  the  lying-in,  it  gradually  returns  to  its  natural 
size;  sometimes,  even,  it  is  longer;  but  it  acquires  the  ordinary^  disposition  more 
or  less,  as  it  regains  its  proper  consistence,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  first  month,  it 
generally  exhibits  about  the  same  dimensions  as  it  had  prior  to  gestation;  at 
times,  however,  it  is  a  little  shortened,  but  the  consistence  is  nearly  as  finu  as 
usual,  although  the  inferior  part  hah  seemed  to  us  rather  more  softened.  It  no 
longer  presents  a  conical  shape,  but  is  more  cylindrical,  from  the  fact  <»!*  the 
summit  having  become  larger.  As  a  general  rule,  the  scars  on  the  lips  are  pro- 
portionably  more  numerous,  as  the  patient  has  had  a  greater  number  of  children, 
and  her  labor  has  been  more  tedious.  The  transverse  fissure  is  deeper,  r.nd  more 
angular;  and,  in  such  women,  the  upper  part  of  the  cervix  is  sumetimcs  larger 
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tbao  the  base,  though  it  U  mncli  shorter  than  usual,  aod  at  times  U  divided  into 
twu  Ii|M  that  nre  more  or  less  Rat.  broad,  and  uoequil,  and  the  anterior  iif  which 
a  lou^r  thna  the  posterior;  indeed,  in  Bonie  cases,  the  latter  ecems  to  havo  Ueeu 
altoffether  destroyed,  while,  in  others,  it  is  well  marked,  aod  the  Hnt^irinr  ono  is 
■cnrcely  perceptible,  lu  fact,  uluiust  as  many  varietieH  exist  on  this  point  aa 
there  are  ditTereDttiibjools, 

The  vi^riDB  becnmea  shnrler,  and  the  ridges  that  were  effaced  d»rin<;  the  last 
itnge  of  labor,  graduiilly  but  slowlj  reappear,  and  the  orifice  of  this  canal,  and 
tho  vulva,  also  ragnin  their  primitive  conditiiin.  At  tirst,  the  labia  eitcrna,  us 
well  na  the  perineum,  are  thin  aud  distcndod,  and  the  poslerior  part  of  the  con- 
tour of  the  vulva  ia  flubbj,  wrinkled,  and  projecting  outwurd,  Somctimea  the 
epidermis  is  fretted,  al  others,  actual  lacerations  are  found,  which  produce  a 
smarting  sensatfon  ;  and  as  to  ihe  fourchette,  it  is  almost  inevitably  torn  in  the 
first  labor. 

Tbe,  broad  ligaments  seem  to  re-form  by  the  sppruiimitinn  of  their  two 
constituent  layers,  while  the  round  liguments  gradually  beuomc  shortened  and 
retrauted. 

The  abdominal  muscles  and  integuments,  which  were  at  first  soft  and  llribby, 
and  es«rciacd  but  a  very  imperfeut  presHuru  ou  the  viscera  and  vessels  euuiained 
in  their  cavity,  a^aiu  retraet;  aJthongh  this  prunciM  is  very  utien  incouplcte  in 
women  of  a  soft  fibre,  or  who  have  hud  many  ohildreo. 

Thitt  slow  and  gradual  retraction  of  the  uterus  lakes  place,  in  some  insIooCM, 
wUhuul  the  least  pain,  uod  wtchuut  the  kuuirtedgo  of  the  patient;  hut  it  more 
generally  beoonies  intermittent  and  dislTossing,  and,  as  tbe  suReriD^  the  women 
then  exporience  have  a  great  aualc^  to  those  of  uhildbirth,  they  are  called  the 
9/lfr-paiiu.  Al  the  same  time,  a  more  or  less  abundant  diaehBr)!:e  takes  place 
(mm  the  vulva,  consisting  at  first  of  pure  blood,  then  of  blood  mixed  with  a  white 
fluidi  and,  lastly,  of  a  white  sero-pumlent  liquid ;  and  these  diaoharges  have 
received  the  name  of  the  limkia.  Finally,  a  function  altogether  new  sets  in,  In 
tho  conrse  of  the  first  few  days,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  couipleiuent  of 
ths  paerperul  functions;  this  is  the  milk  secretion,  whose  onset  is  attended  by 
eertain  general  phenouiena.  which  arc  ordinarily  described  uudi'r  the  term  of  the 
wiiUt/teer ;  we  shall  therutbrc  have  to  examine,  iu  turu,  these  three  priuoipal 
phenomena  of  the  l;iug-iu  Btai«. 

S  1.  Or  THE  Aptkk-Painb. 

The  sftvr-puins  are  certainly  occasioned  by  the  contraction  of  tho  womb ;  to  be 
satiitfiud  un  this  poiut,  it  ia  only  necessary  to  pluce  the  hand  over  the  hypiigostrie 
region,  when  we  will  ascertain  that  the  uterus  becomes  harder  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  patient  complains  the  most.  These  pains  are  much  more  frequent  and 
intense  in  women  who  have  borne  many  children,  than  in  priniiparse;  as,  also, 
aft«T  sn  eafy  than  after  a  long  and  painful  labor;  and  when  the  numb  euolosea 
some  foreign  body,  such  as  coagula,  ur  a  portion  of  the  meiuhranes  or  pla- 
centa, than  when  its  cavity  is  entirely  empty.  Now,  all  these  diflorenccs  in 
eharscter  will  he  readily  comprehended,  if  the  reader  will  only  bear  in  mind  that 
the  object  of  the  contractions  is  to  eipresH  from  the  uterine  purietcs  those  liquids 
with  which  the  walls  arc  still  engorged  afler  the  delivery,  and  to  expel  from  its 
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cavity  all  the  foreign  substances  contained  therein ;  that,  in  very  prompt  labors, 
the  organ,  from  being  evacuated  too  rapidly,  does  not  retract  so  perfectly  as  it 
ought,  and  allows  the  blood  to  coagulate  and  accumulate  in  its  interior,  and  that 
the  very  feeble  contractility  of  its  tissue  forces  out  but  very  imperfectly  the  fluids 
remaining  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls. 

The  puins  generally  commence  soon  after  the  delivery,  being  at  first  feeble  and 
distant,  then  more  frequent  and  painful;  and,  at  the  moment  of  their  occurrence, 
the  uterine  globe  retracts,  becomes  harder,  more  resistant,  and  sometimes  even 
seems  to  rise  up,  by  resting  on  the  posterior  plane  of  the  abdomen,  as  &  point 
cCappui^  and  projecting  in  the  form  of  a  globular  tumor,  through  the  walls  of 
the  abdumen.  The  escape  of  the  lochia  is  ordinarily  more  abundant  towards  the 
end  of,  or  just  after  each  pain,  and  not  unfrcquently  a  few  small  coagula  come 
away  from  the  vulva;  but,  where  the  uterus  contains  a  large  on#,  the  pains  con- 
stantly increase  in  force  and  frequency,  until  it  is  expelled,  after  which  they 
again  diminish.  In  most  cases,  they  cease  during  the  milk  fever,  though  they 
may  continue  for  the  first  seven  or  eight  days.  Sometimes  they  return  after 
having  entirely  disappeared,  are  followed  by  the  discharge  of  a  little  blood  from 
the  vulva,  or  the  expulsion  of  a  clot,  or  of  a  portion  of  membrane  that  has 
remained  in  the  uterus^  and  then  everything  returns  to  its  natural  condition. 

As  regards  the  diagnosis^  it  is  highly  important  to  distinguish  the  after-pains 
from  those  caused  by  a  peritoneal  inflammation,  but  fortunately  this  is  not  very 
difficult;  for,  however  strong  the  after-pains  may  be,  they  are  generally  inter- 
mittent, and  are  separated  by  an  interval  of  variable  duration;  besides,  the  dis- 
tress attendant  upon  them  is  rather  alleviated  than  augmented  by  pressure,  and 
a  rather  more  abundant  lochial  discharge  accompanies  or  follows  them.  While 
they  last,  there  is  an  absence  of  febrile  movement;  finally,  when  the  child  seises 
the  nipple,  especially  if  the  latter  is  the  seat  of  any  ulceration,  the  sufi*ering 
thereby  caused  most  frequently  brings  on  an  after-pain,  and  this  circumstance 
alone  has  often  sufficed  to  make  them  reappear,  even  after  a  suspension  of  seve- 
ral hours.  When  existing,  these  differential  characters  are  quite  sufficient  to 
distinguish  them,  but  unhappily  they  are  not  always  so  well  marked;  for,  where 
they  are  very  acute,  or  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  they  are  accom- 
panied by  fever,  and  sharp  pains  in  the  hypogastrium.  But  even  then,  there  is 
always  a  remission,  which,  conjoined  with  the  absence  of  the  other  signs  of  peri- 
toneal inflammation,  may  aid  in  determining  their  character. 

Dr.  Dewees  states  that  he  had  several  times  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  sin- 
gular pain  which  was  manifested  almost  immediately  after  the  delivery,  and  yet 
was  altogether  different  from  the  ordinary  after-pains.  It  is  a  very  acute  pain, 
referred  by  the  patients  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  It  com- 
mences as  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  and  continues  without  interruption,  and  of 
a  frightful  intensity.  It  is  declared  by  the  patient  to  be  vastly  more  insupjH)rt- 
able  than  the  after-pains,  for  it  is  quite  as  violent,  besides  being  constant;  the 
latter  character  serving  as  a  ready  means  of  distinguishing  it.  Camphor  and 
opium  appeared  to  him  the  most  successful  means  of  relieving  it. 

The  after-pains,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  arc  sometimes  so  severe  as  to 
claim  the  attention  of  the  physician,  and  although  they  may  be  useful  when 
caused  by  the  retention  of  a  foreign  body,  they  are  so  annoying,  that  it  is  ccr- 
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tainlf  idvisablfl  Ui  vndcavor  to  prevent  them.  Deweee  atalea  that  this  may  ofWn 
beefl'ected  by  ohscrviag  tlie  follotriug  precautious:  1.  Do  not  rupture  tlie  itieni- 
bnaes  tief'uru  the  neck  in  uompleieljr  tlilntcil;  'i,  ufler  the  head  is  born  muke  ifo 
tractions,  but  alluw  the  uterus  to  expel  tlie  ehouldora  and  trunk;  3,  du  nut  «x- 
tmot  the  pUceiita  until  tbc  womb  is  tboruuglily  cisntmDt^d;  4,  after  the  plnuentit 
ifl  dehvercd,  excite  the  womb  so  as  to  oblige  the  oiuacalar  Gbrea  to  cuutraiOt  us 
mncb  ns  possible.  It  is  (.'vidcnt  ibnt  all  these  nieusurea  buve  for  thdr  object  to 
insuro  the  slow  and  t^onlplvlo  contraotion  of  tho  walls  of  the  uterus,  iii  prupurtion 
■B  il«  contents  are  expelled. 

Id  the  (Vises  of  womun  who  buve  sofforod  much  from  after-paiuB  in  previous 
oonfioemeuts,  I  buve  made  it  d  practice  to  adminislcr  n  few  doses  of  ergot  imiue- 
dialcly  after  delivery,  with  ibe  effect,  I  buve  thought,  of  preventing  their  occur- 
retice  in  msny  cases,  or  at  least  of  lesseuio);  their  violence.  When  the  womb 
eoDtraola  feebly,  it  has  seemed  Ut  me  of  udvanttige  la  add  pri'ssure  upon  the 
atorus  to  the  use  uf  the  ergot.  This  is  dune  by  means  of  the  ordinary  baudage, 
knd  uiude  mure  effectual  by  pluoiug  u  compress,  formt^d  uf  one  or  two  folded 
laweU,  upon  tbo  fuudua  of  the  organ. 

If  thv  ul't(;r-paius  nre  feeble,  nothing  need  be  done ;  if,  however,  theyare  very 
violent,  the  physician  should  iuterpose,  Provided  ihe  patient  has  nut  suffered 
from  bumorrbagu,  or  been  ihreutened  with  it,  wo  may  begin  by  pWing  wiirm 
nod  emollicDt  cataplasms  upon  the  abdomen,  l^otions  containing  taudsnuu  may 
bo  used  upon  the  belly,  nud  the  cutaplasin  mny  he  wet  with  the  samo  suhslnnce. 
An  jiijeutluu  may  also  be  giveu  of  from  twenty  to  forly  drops  of  Sydtubnui'ii 
Uodanuiu,  in  as  small  au  amount  of  vehicle  as  possible.  Dewoes  proR'Sses  to 
have  derived  grout  advantnge  from  u  oamphor  mixture,  eoiisiatiug  of  a  drachm  uf 
nuphor  to  six  ounces  of  vohiole,  a  tablespoon I'u I  to  ba  taicon  every  hour  or  two. 
When  the  mixture  disagrees  with  tho  patient,  ten  grains  of  fiaely- powdered 
eamphor,  every  hour  or  two,  miiud  in  a  little  syrup  of  any  kiud,  may  be  sub- 
alituicd  tor  the  julep  just  mentiuncd.  When  tbc  nflvr-piiin.^  are  Hccunipnniod 
by  tu'giia  of  guiieral  plvthora,  blood  may  be  tuLen  frum  Ihe  arm.  Filially, 
should  there  bo  cau^e  to  suhpcol  the  presence  of  large  clots  or  porti'ins  of  iho 
membraQe.i  iu  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  one  or  two  iingera  may  be  iutruduuud 
(riUiin  the  neck,  in  order  to  seixe  thum,  or  ut  leiist  to  bring  about  their  oxpnl- 
■ioa.  ThcHe  are,  perhaps,  the  ouly  circumstances  under  which  the  use  uf  ergot, 
so  highly  vaunted  by  Croiut  aud  Vclpcau  as  u  remedy  for  oiler-pains,  is  lik«ly 
In  be  suci:essful. 

§  '2.  Or  TBE  Lochia. 

Of  b1)  the  various  excretions  that  lake  place  after  the  delivery,  the  loohU  are 
OWtaiuly  tbc  most  interesting  to  us  as  practitioners.  This  name  is  applied  to 
the  mutters  that  vsisupe  from  the  vulvu  during  nil  the  period  from  the  delivery 
of  the  after-birth,  until  the  womb  has  regained  its  normal  eixe  and  consistence. 
The  order  in  which  these  discharges  appear  has  been  very  accurately  dcticribod 
bj  DesnrineRux,  as  follows :  Immedint^Iy  after  the  delivery  of  tho  placenta,  and 
the  escape  of  the  accompanying  blood,  all  further  sanguineous  discharge  becomes 
temporarily  suspended,  probably  because  the  binod  that  trnnsudes  from  the  sur- 
fiue  uf  the  womb  aocumulales  in  the  eavitj  of  that  organ  ;  but  the  pure  Quid 
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soon  begins  to  flow  again,  although,  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  fifteen  houTB,  it 
loses  its  consistence,  and  its  color  becomes  lighter,  and,  after  a  short  time,  it  is 
changed  into  a  bloody  serosity.  When  the  milk  fever  comes  on,  which  is  usually 
in  about  forty-eight  hours  after  the  parturition  ^  the  flow  of  the  lochia  is  either 
diminished  or  entirely  suspended.  When  it  is  over,  the  bloody  discharges 
reappear,  and  continue  during  the  four  or  five  succeeding  days,  though  with 
characters  varying  greatly  in  different  individuals  :  thus,  in  some  women,  those 
especially  who  menstruate  profusely,  they  appear  with  the  same  characters, 
quantity  excepted,  as  before  the  milk  fever.  They  are  still  composed  of  pure 
blood,  which  sometimes  cont-ains  numerous  small  clots ;  with  the  majority,  how- 
ever, they  become  more  and  more  serous,  though  still  exhibiting  here  and  there 
some  bloody  streaks,  or  perhaps  are  slightly  tinged  by  the  blood,  the  quantity 
of  which  diminishes  every  day.  It  usually  disappears  altogether  about  the  sixth 
day;  the  lochia  being  thenceforth  composed  of  a  more  or  less  consistent 
yellowish-white  liquid,  and  they  thus  continue  for  two  or  three  weeks  or  * 
month;  though  in  some  women,  who  do  not  nurse,  they  do  not  pass  off  until 
the  menses  reappear,  that  is,  in  about  six  weeks  or  two  months  after  the 
delivery. 

These  discharges  have  been  divided,  according  to  their  color,  into  the  Bangui- 
nolenl,  the  serotis,  and  the  milky ^  puri/ormy  or  purulent  lochia.  As  the  uterus 
retracts,  its  walls  gradually  disgorge  the  fluids  they  had  imbibed,  and  these 
naturally  run  towards  its  central  cavity.  So  long  as  the  large  venous  canals  in 
its  substance  are  not  empty,  the  discharge  consists  of  pure  blood ;  somewhat 
later,  it  is  composed  of  serum,  together  with  the  detritus  of  the  ovum  and  the 
mucosities  of  the  organ;  and  still  later,  a  true  suppurative  irritation  is  established, 
the  products  of  which,  analogous  in  some  respects  to  the  non-contagious  di«- 
charges  of  the  urethra,  constitute,  in  a  great  measure,  the  white  or  the  purulent 
issue. 

The  lochia  have  a  peculiar  odor,  called  gravis  odor  puerperii,  which  varies  in 
strength  according  to  the  individual  and  her  habits  of  cleanliness ;  and  to  this  is 
also  added  the  scent  from  the  perspiration  and  the  milk,  which  latter,  distilling 
from  the  breast,  is  imbibed  by  her  garments  and  turns  sour.  Sometimes  the 
lochia  become  fetid,  and  where  this  circumstance  is  not  owing  to  slovenliness,  it 
is  always  an  unfavorable  sign,  since  it  most  generally  announces  that  coagula  or 
some  other  foreign  substances  are  putrefying  in  the  uterus;  and  where  the 
lochial  fluid  has  the  color  of  coflee-grounds,  and  a  cadaverous  smell,  it  is  almost 
uniformly  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  inflammation  of  the  womb  or  vagina, 
which  has  terminated  in  gangrene.  Again,  whenever  the  patient  is  afl^icted 
with  carcinoma  uteri,  the  discharges  resemble  the  washings  of  flesh,  and  have  a 
very  nauseous  smell.  In  all  such  cases  aromatic  injections,  infusions  of  elder 
or  chamomile  flowers,  for  instance,  should  be  made  several  times  a  day. 

The  lochia  are  also  very  variable  in  quantity  and  duration,  though  we  may 
state,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  patient  soils  ten  to  twelve  napkins  in  the  course 
of  the  first  twenty-four  hours ;  but  after  the  milk  fever  is  over,  the  flow  dimi- 
nishes more  and  more,  its  amount  being  usually  proportionate  to  that  of  the 
menstrual  evacuation.  It  is  more  copious  in  women  who  have  borne  many 
children,  or  who  make  use  of  an  over-nourishing  or^  a  heating  regimen,  and  in 
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tb(wc  who  do  Dot  nurse.  Tlie  B-iDguiaeaus  dUcharge^  vary  niui;h  in  uoiuunt 
during  the  firat  daja,  accordiug  to  tlie  furce  of  retraction  with  wbich  the  uterine 
trolls  were  endowed  iiniuuiliiituly  aft«r  or  during  the  deliverj  of  the  after-birth  ; 
tbu«,  at  times,  they  are  very  copious,  frcqueotly  coinoidiog  with  a  eoitaidenible 
developiiieat  of  the  orguo  ;  udiI,  ia  eui-h  nues,  I  have  koowa  the  woub  to  oon- 
tioue  08  high  up  as  the  unibiliouB  for  several  days  after  the  delivery. 

This  coudition,  which  Leroux  ealla  hunioral  eugorgemeul,  dependii,  io  hiaeati- 
malioD,  on  the  fact  that  the  vessels  and  pores  of  the  womb,  from  beiug  distended 
with  blood,  do  oot  beconic  empty  as  soou  as  usual,  because  the  contractility  of 
tissue  is  not  then  ootive  enough  to  expel  it ;  for  the  walla  of  the  uterus  con- 
B^tute  a  true  spougo,  whose  uieNhes  are  composed  of  mugcular  fibres,  aud  which 
must  retraet  forcibly  so  as  to  express  all  the  liquids  coutainod  id  the  vossels 
aud  vacuities  which  they  form;  bouce,  if  this  coDtraotion  is  not  strong  enough, 
the  pvrietes  remain  engorged,  and  preserve  an  abnormal  thickness,  which  Bingn- 
luly  Mugweuts  the  whole  volume  of  the  uterus,  although  its  cavity  may  be  en- 
tjiely  effaced.  Soon,  however,  the  contractile  action  of  the  tissue  is  aroused,  and 
the  tuUBCular  fibres  forcibly  compress  and  flatten  the  vcascle  thai  ramity  between 
them,  and  thus  force  the  Uiiujils  which  had  hitherto  remained  there  lo  disuliarge 
iohi  the  cavity  of  the  organ,  whence  they  flow  towards  the  exterior  io  conside- 
rable i]uuDtitica.  Thiit  disuharge  might  very  readily  be  mistnkun  fur  it  flooding, 
oooBsioned  by  n  retention  of  some  part  of  tho  after-birth,  or  of  voluminous  cougula, 
th«  more  cs[NKiial]y  aa  it  is  uccompanied  at  times  by  Bhiirpaftcr-paiuB;  but  if  one 
finger  can  then  bo  introduced  into  the  uterus,  the  accoucheur  will  aseertiiin  that 
it  cuntnins  no  foreign  substanoe,  and  by  placiug  the  other  band  at  the  same  time 
on  the  hypogastriu  region,  he  will  easily  satisfy  himself  that  tbe  unusual  t'lto  of 
the  organ  <le{iends  only  on  the  engorgement  of  its  walls.  In  these  casetj,  there 
ia  sotbing  to  be  done,  at  the  sanguineous  dtsiiharge  is  itself  the  best  remedy; 
fur  it  slowly  empties  the  uterine  texture,  diminishes  the  ai\er-paius,  and  the  womb 
ffwiutlly  returns  to  its  Dormal  size. 

Tilts  slownc^  of  the  retraction  nUo  prolongs  the  flow  of  the  sanguineous  lochia, 
and  tbe  sarue  result  is  ub-served  whenever  oue  of  ibe  layers  of  the  uterus  or  ib) 
envetoping  cellular  tissue  is  affected  with  inflammatioD.  Indeed,  we  can  readily 
luiderbtaud  that  from  this  sluggishness  of  the  uterine  fibres,  this  Jufeot  of 
reaction,  as  Lerous  called  it,  to  a  more  or  less  perfect  inertia  of  the  womb,  there 
IB  but  a  single  step,  and  that  a  secondary  hemorrhage  might  result  from  tbe 
tbeeuce  of  contractility,  if  it  were  carried  to  the  extent  of  relaxation. 

l^ctAtion  lessens  the  duration  and  amount  of  the  lochia.  Some  women  have 
them  for  a  few  hours  only  (Van-Swieteu),  and  others  have  nouo  at  all  (Millot^. 
Ad  inBlAnoe  of  the  latter  kind  came  under  my  notice  quite  recently  (1855),  in 
the  ease  of  the  youug  wife  of  a  medical  friend.  After  an  easy  and  liappy  labor, 
tha  lochia  were  almost  completely  suppressed.  She  hardly  tost  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  blood  withiu  the  first  twenty-four  hours;  after  the  second  day  there  was  no 
diBoharge  whatever,  and  the  husband,  who  examined  the  linen  daily  with  the 
grettest  care,  assured  me  that  he  was  unable  to  detect  the  slightest  evidence  of 
lochiiil  discharge.  Everything  went  on  well  during  the  lying-in,  with  the  exci'p- 
tiun  of  a  very  fetid  odor  from  the  genital  parts  during  the  first  seven  or  eight 
diys.  After  satisfying  ouraelves  that  there  was  no  foreign  substance 
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Uterus,  we  recommended  the  use  of  injections,  frequently  repeated,  and  all  passed 
off  well.  This  young  lady  had  been  delivered  once  before,  on  which  oocaaion 
she  had  a  perfectly  regular  lochial  discharge. 

In  a  case  observed  by  Bruckmann,  and  quoted  by  Yelpeau,  the  lochia  were 
substituted  by  heematemesis. 

In  some  instances,  the  sanguineous  lochia  are  prolonged  far  beyond  the  asoal 
term;  while,  in  others,  they  reappear  at  various  intervals,  though  this  latter  cir- 
cumstance, in  the  absence  of  inflammation  of  the  uterus  or  of  its  appendages,  is 
ordinarily  owing  to  some  error  in  regimen,  more  especially  to  getting  up  too  soon ; 
and,  therefore,  the  best  plan  is  to  persuade  the  patient  to  remain  in  bed.  In 
the  course  of  a  short  time  the  lochia  cease  their  continual  flow,  and  intervals  of 
several  hours  of  duration  are  observed  at  first,  then  of  a  day,  and  sometimes  of 
two  days. 

When,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  the  bloody  discharge  continues  for  two  or 
three  weeks  after  labor,  its  cause  should  be  sought  for  in  a  local  alteration  of  the 
uterus  and  of  the  neighboring  parts,  or  else  in  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
Thus,  it  is  not  unusual  for  it  to  be  kept  up  by  a  circumscribed  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation, an  inflammation  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  a  chronic  or  acute 
engorgement  of  one  or  both  ovaries,  or  a  phlegmon  of  the  broad  ligaments,  of  the 
iliac  fossa,  or  of  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  uterus. 

It  is  important  to  diagnose  these  various  affections  from  the  outset,  as  it  is 
they  which  should  be  attacked,  in  order  to  stop  the  discharge,  which  is  here  but 
a  symptom  of  the  disease. 

The  'continuance  of  red  discharges  is  connected,  perhaps,  more  frequently  with 
ulcerations  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  having  their  origin  in  many  cases  in  the 
lacerations  which  occur  during  labor,  and  the  cicatrization  of  which  is  prevented 
by  circumstances  which  elude  our  detection.  When,  therefore,  it  is  certain  that 
no  symptom  of  engorgement  or  inflammation  in  the  pelvic  or  hypogastric  region 
is  present,  the  patient  should  be  examined  with  the  speculum,  taking  care  to 
separate  the  lips  of  the  neck  with  the  valves  of  the  instrument,  when  very  .often 
a  ftingous  and  bleeding  ulceration  will  be  discovered  either  within  the  cavity  of 
the  neck  or  upon  the  os  tincsd.  The  only  means  of  arresting  the  discharge  con- 
sist in  cauterizations  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  even 
if  the  fungosities  are  very  projecting,  with  the  actual  cautery.  In  some  cases,  it 
is  necessary  to  repeat  the  cauterizations  several  times. 

Amongst  the  causes  of  these  anomalous  lochial  discharges,  should  be  reckoned 
a  local  irritation  sustained  by  obstinate  constipation.  Here  the  use  of  purgatives 
is  demanded. 

Sometimes  no  lesion  can  be  discovered,  but  the  discharge  seems  evidently  to 
be  connected  with  an  over-excited  condition  of  the  entire  organism.  This  con- 
dition is  indicated  by  heat  of  the  skin,  fulness  of*  pulse,  some  febrile  movement 
towards  evening,  and  disturbed  sleep.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  weakness 
of  the  patient,  great  care  should  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  use  of  tonics, 
which,  unfortunately,  are  too  often  employed;  a  moderate  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment, on  the  contrary,  is  the  one  indicated.  A  small  bleeding  from  the  arm, 
mild  laxatives,  and  a  restricted  vegetable  diet,  might  be  directed  with  advantage. 
Stimulating  or  even  tonic  drinks  should  be  proscribed,  and  only  after  the  general 
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frritation  shall  have  been  quieted,  is  it  proper  to  eodeavor  to  increase  the  stength 
of  the  patient  by  the  appropriate  means. 

In  some  rare  cases,  however,  the  abundance  and  persistence  of  the  bloody  dis- 
charge seem  to  be  sustained  by  the  general  debility.  The  absence  of  the  general 
symptoms,  just  now  mentioned,  allow  of  recourse  being  had  immediately  to  * 
tonic  trealanent ;  then  it  is  that  infusions  of  cinchona  and  sulphate  of  iron  are 
capable  of  rendering  effectual  services.  (See  in  Part  Fifth  the  article  devoted  to 
Secondary  Hemorrhage.) 

The  white  <Mr  purulent  lochial  discharges  sometimes  become  vbiy  profuse,  and 
liave  at  the  same  time  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  odor.     The  discharge  is  no 
longer  colored  with  blood,  but  appears  as  a  reddish  water  flowing  in  large  qu«n> 
tity,  and  sometimes  even  escaping  in  gushes.     They  are  occasionally  so  acrid  as 
to  inflame  the  parts  over  which  they  flow.   The  patients  are  almost  always  much 
weakened  by  the  evacuation,  and  their  general  health  evidently  demands  the  use 
of  tonics.   The  irritated  parts  should  be  washed  frequently  with  warm  water,  and 
injections  of  infusion  of  chamomile  flowers,  afterwards  made  rather  more  astrin- 
gent, should  be  thrown  into  the  vi^na  five  or  six  times  a  day.   A  few  spoonfuls 
of  chloride  of  soda  might  be  added  with  advantage.     My  friend,  Br.  Gasaubon, 
informs  me  that  he  has  met  with  several  cases  of  this  kind. 

These  purulent  lochia,  also,  sometimes  continue  long  after  the  usual  period  of 
their  cessation.  This  circumstance  is  sometimes  connected  with  some  one  of  the 
causes  mentioned  as  productive  of  the  anomalous  persistence  of  the  bloody  dis- 
charge, though  it  has  oftener  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  result  of  a  catarrhal  metritis 
or  peri-uterine  phlegmon.  Both  these  affections  may  hinder  the  gradual  retrac- 
tion of  the  uterus,  which  may  remain  of  considerable  size  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  after  delivery.  Large  flying  blisters  upon  the  abdomen,  frequent  alkaline 
baths,  and  bleeding  from  the  arm,  when  there  is  fever  and  the  strength  permits 
it^  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  effectual  under  these  circumstances. 

The  suppression  of  the  lochia  long  before  the  time  at  which  they  usually  dis- 
appear, is  an  unfortunate  symptom  only  when  it  seems  to  be  connected  with  the 
development  of  a  serious  inflammatory  affection,  or  when  it  is  replaced  by  a  sup- 
plemental hemorrhage.  It  then  merits  the  closest  attention  of  the  physician ; 
but  when  the  contrary  is  the  case,  there  is  no  occasion  for  uneasiness,  since  it  is 
the  evidence  of  a  rapid  and  forcible  contraction  of  the  uterus,  which  is  a  favor- 
able circumstance. 

§  3.  Of  the  Milk  Fever. 

One  of  the  most  important  phenomena  appertaining  to  the  lying-in  state,  is 
that  usually  designated  under  the  name  of  the  milk  fever.  It  has  already  been 
seen,  when  studying  the  modifications  impressed  on  the  whole  organism  by  ges- 
tatioo,  that  the  breasts  in  most  women,  even  in  the  very  commencement  of  their 
pregnancy,  are  apt  to  become  tumefied,  that  the  swelling  persists,  and  that  some- 
times they  become  the  seat  of  an  abundant  secretion  lonp;  before  delivery. 
After  the  delivery,  they  yield  on  suction  a  liquid  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  some- 
what more  consistent  than  the  preceding,  which  in  some  women  escapes  during 
the  latter  months  of  gestation.  This  fluid  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  is  called  the 
wlmtrv/m.     It  retains  these  qualities  for  twenty-four  hours ;  but  becomes  whiter 
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after  that  period.  In  the  course  of  forty  to  sixty  hours,  the  breasts  enlarge 
greatly;  the  subcutaneous  veins,  seen  through  the  skin,  are  more  swollen  than 
during  the  pregnant  state,  and  the  former  become  manifestly  harder.  Headache 
very  often  accompanies  this  enlargement,  as  also,  at  times,  though  more  rarely, 
slight  shiverings,  or  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  which  is  succeeded  in  a  few 
hours  by  a  copious  perspiration;  there  are  thirst  and  loss  of  appetite ;  the  tongue 
is  slightly  furred ;  the  pulse,  at  first  small  and  contracted,  soon  becomes  full,  soft, 
and  accelerated;  and  the  face  is  flushed  and  animated.  During  this  febrile 
movement,  whicfh  is  generally  slight,  though  in  certain  cases  the  symptoms  may 
acquire  a  great  degree  of  intensity,  the  enlargement  of  the  mammse  continually 
increases,  extends  as  far  as  the  arm-pits,  and  involves  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue,  whence  the  patient  can  no  longer  bring  the  arms  down  alongside  of  her 
body,  and  therefore  has  to  hold  them  off.  The  skin  is  sometimes  so  stretched  aa 
to  become  painful  and  incommode  the  inspiratory  movements  of  the  chest;  and 
lastly,  as  elsewhere  stated,  the  discharge  of  the  lochia  either  disappears  altogether, 
or  else  is  greatly  diminished.  This  fever  lasts  for  twelve,  twenty-four,  thirty -six, 
or  possibly  forty-eight  hours ;  and  then  is  followed  by  a  calm ;  at  times,  however, 
it  is  continued  for  three  or  four  days ;  but,  in  such  cases,  it  is  oflen  due  to  a 
deep-seated  inflammation,  or  else  soon  exhibits  a  well-marked  intermittence,  and 
may  degenerate  into  a  true  intermittent  fever,  which  yields  readily  to  sulphate 
of  quinine.  The  pulse  is  ordinarily  not  very  rapid,  and  whenever  it  exceeds  100 
per  minute,  the  cause  should  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  lacteal  secretion. 

Authors  have  stated  that  the  milk  fever  is  less  intense  witii  primiparse  than 
with  others.  The  same  is  the  case  with  those  who  begin  to  suckle  their  children 
very  soon  after  delivery ;  indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  latter  to  escape 
it  entirely.  Finally,  certain  females,  even  of  those  who  do  not  nurse  at  all,  have 
no  milk  fever  whatever,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  the  breasts  are  consider- 
ably swollen  and  the  secretion  of  milk  is  abundant.  This  is  a  much  more  com- 
mon occurrence  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  I  have  frequently  had  occasion 
to  point  it  out  to  students.  Still,  I  am  far  from  supposing,  as  some  do,  that  it 
forms  the  rule,  and  from  regarding  every  febrile  movement  occurring  in  a  lying- 
in  woman,  even  when  the  lacteal  secretion  is  commeocing,  as  indicative  of  an 
apparent  or  concealed  inflammation.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  reasonable 
than  to  regard  the  swelling  and  painfulness  of  the  mammary  glands  as  the  cause 
of  the  general  reaotiop  which  usually  accompanies  them,  and  which  diminishes 
or  ceases,  as  soon  as  the  breasts  become  soft,  or  the  system  habituated  to  the  new 
condition  of  things. 

In  some  women  the  breasts  remain  inactive,  and  no  milk  is  secreted ;  it  really 
would  seem,  as  Prof.  P.  Dubois  has  remarked,  that  nature  has  left  her  work  un- 
finished in  them;  that,  being  capable  of  becoming  mothers,  and  able  during  the 
whole  term  of  gestation  to  furnish  the  necessary  materials  for  the  child's  nutri- 
tion, yet  their  organization  is  absolutely  inadequate  to  supply  its  wants  after  birth. 
I  have  at  this  moment  under  observation  a  young  primiparous  woman,  convales- 
cing, it  is  true,  from  an  attack  of  varioloid  which  came  on  immediately  after  de- 
livery, who  has  not  had  a  single  drop  of  milk. 

The  milk  fever  generally  manifests  itself  about  forty-eight  hours  subsequent  to 
the  delivery ;  at  times  a  little  sooner,  at  others  somewhat  later ;  thus.  I  have  seen 
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two  patientB  at  the  Oliniqae  (and  all  obaerverB  record  eimilar  IncU),  who  had 
this  fever,  the  ooe  on  tbe  fifth  anil  the  other  on  the  sixth  day;  and,  &in[»  that 
time,  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  make  the  same  remark. 

Where  the  child's  death  takes  place  at  an  advanced  otago  of  geatution,  and  the 
dead  body  \a  not  expelled  for  aeveml  days  afterwards,  it  is  by  no  lueana  uacom- 
mon  to  find  all  the  phenomena  of  milk  fever  munifefiting  theniselveB. 

In  urdinary  cases,  by  the  time  ihe  fever  is  over,  the  bruatita  have  ac(]aired 
.  their  highest  degree  of  diflleufioD,  and  the  secretion  of  milk  is  very  abundant. 
If  fhc  child  draws  well,  they  are  emptied  and  the  patient  relieved;  but,  should 
the  uiollier  not  suckle  her  infunt,  the  cngorgemeut  continaes  for  s  longer  period, 
though  it  wears  away  the  more  promptly  as  it  was  less  cnnsiderable  in  tbe  first 
pkcM).  or  as  the  milk  flows  more  easily  from  the  nipple,  and  as  tbe  pcrspiratios 
and  lochia  are  the  more  abundant. 

Tbe  qncslion,  as  to  the  uuuse  of  milk  fever,  has  been  dlsoussed  again  and 
apain;  but,  without  enloring  iu(o  all  the  arguments  whicb  this  point  of  doc- 
trine bus  given  rise  to,  we  will  merely  remark,  that  the  febrile  uoveraent 
(which,  however,  is  not  always  eoDHtant)  must  probably  is  a  consequence  of  the 
greater  activity  the  mammn  then  assume,  and  tbat  it  is  nothing  more  than  what 
takes  place  whenever  any  oi^nn  undergoes  a  very  considerable  and  rapid  deve- 
lopment. 

To  women  who  do  not  nurse,  the  lacteal  secretion  may  be  the  cause  of  acoi- 
denta  which  arc  to  be  prevented  or  opposed.  Everything  that  coold  lend  to 
increase  the  secretion  of  milk,  auch  as  succulent  food,  and  the  pntcUce  of  drink- 
ing freely,  should  be  strictly  uvoided.  Warm  and  soft  towels  should  be  applied 
to  the  breasts,  and  renewed  as  soon  as  tbey  become  moist.  A  still  better  appli- 
cation is  cotton  wadding.  By  these  means,  perspiration  is  excited,  and  tbe  beat 
of  the  parts  maintained,  Sbuold  ihe  secretion  diminish  gradually,  everything 
may  be  Ivfl  to  nature,  but  should  ihc  breasts  become  too  much  swollen,  tbe  dis- 
charge from  the  nipple  should  be  facilitated  by  tbe  use  of  emollient  cataplasms, 
or  efforts  be  made  to  empty  tbcm  by  suetion.  In  case  of  these  measures  proving 
ineffectual,  recourse  must  be  had  tu  lotions  containing  laudanum  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  pnin,  and  to  sudorifics  and  purgatives  as  revulsives.  As  amongst 
tbe  must  cnmmunly -em played  diaphoretics,  we  may  mention  weak  tea,  and  the 
infusions  of  Parietaria  and  Borage.  The  purgatives  are  those  which  have  been 
already  mentioned.  Of  all  iho  preparalioos  which  have  been  extolled  as  lacti- 
fuge,  the  ptlit-liiit  of  Weiss'  is,  according  to  Desormcaox,  the  only  one  which  is 
still  employed.  Tbe  same  author  states  that  he  knew  a  lady  to  apply  an  ammo- 
niacal  liniment  with  Bnccese.  Neuter  asserte,  as  proved  by  experiment,  that  the 
application  of  cups  to  the  back  diminishes  tbe  flow  of  milk,  and  Van-Swieten 
knew  a  gaUctorrhcea  to  yield  to  a  stning  infusion  of  sage,  taken  in  doses  of  from 
one  to  two  ounces  every  three  hours. 

■  The  pHit-laii  (whey)  of  Weiss  is  prepiirril  bj  infnsinf;  in  boiling  whrjr  a  apecie*  of 
(•tinm,  flowers  of  elder,  bjpericam.  aad  of  tbe  litideD  tree,  togethar  with  wnna  aod  sul- 
phate of  soda.     It  MU  u  B  purgative.— TVnfM^olor. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

OF   THE   NECESSARY   ATTENTIONS   TO   THE   LYING-IN   WOMAN. 

Hygiene, — ^The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  large,  well-aired  chamber,  which 
is  moderately  warm,  and  free  from  all  strong  odors.  In  summer,  the  doors  and 
windows  are  to  be  opened  every  day;  though,  while  the  air  of  the  apartment  is 
being  changed,  she  ought  to  be  carefully  covered,  and  have  the  curtains  drawn, 
so  as  to  protect  her  from  any  draft ;  but,  at  other  times,  the  curtains  need  not 
be  closed.  The  room  ought  to  be  kept  scrupulously  neat,  and  the  urine,  excre- 
ments, and  soiled  linen  should  be  removed  at  once.  The  genital  parts  most  be 
often  bathed  with  lukewami  water,  or  some  emollient  decoction.  These  frequent 
ablutions  have  the  further  advantage  of  calming  any  inflammation  in  the  parts 
that  have  been  contused  during  the  labor ;  they  should  be  made  morning  and 
evening,  and  without  uncovering  the  patient. 

The  woman  should  make  no  exertion  during  the  first  few  days,  and  if  the  labor 
has  been  long  and  painful,  or  attended  with  any  serious  accident,  it  is  best  that 
she  should  be  protected  from  violent  and  rude  motions,  and  that  the  bed  be  not 
made  up  until  after  the  milk  fever  has  subsided.  When,  however,  the  patients 
are  but  slightly  fatigued,  the  bed  may  be  made  on  the  evening  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding that  on  which  the  milk  fever  supervenes,  after  which,  it  should  be  left 
until  the  next  day  but  one ;  thereafter  it  may  be  made  every  day.  The  woman 
should  on  these  occasions  be  transferred  to  another  couch. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  patient  should  not  rise  before  the  ninth  day ;  and, 
where  she  is  in  easy  circumstances,  and  can,  without  detriment  to  her  interests, 
abstain  for  a  longer  period  from  her  household  duties,  she  should  be  required  to 
remain  in  bed  for  at  least  two  weeks.  At  this  period,  she  may  be  carried  to  an 
easy-chair,  where  she  will  remain  seated  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  again,  on  the 
following  day,  for  two  or  three  hours.  On  the  third,  she  might  try  her  strength 
by  making  a  few  turns  around  the  chamber,  and  then  through  the  apartments ; 
but  it  would  be  imprudent  to  venture  out  of  doors,  especially  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, before  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  day,  and  only  then  in  fine  weather,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Most  women,  actuated  by  a  religious  feeling,  go  to  church  on  the  occasion  of 
their  first  going  out;  and,  as  these  buildings  are  always  cold  and  damp,  they 
oflen  return  with  the  germs  of  an  inflammatory  disease,  which,  sooner  or  later, 
develops  itself;  and  hence,  the  physician  should  advise  the  deferriog  of  this  re- 
ligious ceremony,  called  the  churching,  to  a  more  distant  period. 

As  regards  her  diet,  the  articles  ought  to  be  of  the  mildest  character,  and  of 
easy  digestion ;  thus,  as  a  general  rule,  she  will  only  need,  during  the  first  day 
or  two,  a  little  porridge  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  some 
broth  duriug  the  night;  and  she  should  observe  an  absolute  diet  pending  the 
duration  of  the  milk  fever,  for  fear  of  adding  to  its  intensity;  though  even  here, 
if  the  general  reaction  is  moderate,  she  might  be  allowed  some  broth.  After  the 
fever  is  over,  the  quantity  of  nourishment  is  gradually  augmented ;  so  that,  by 
the  twelfth  or  the  filleenth  day,  the  woman  has  resumed  her  ordinary  habits. 
In  those  who  do  not  nurse,  the  regimen  must  be  more  restricted,  especially 
when  the  breasts  still  remain  engorged  or  painful. 
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-  Throaghout  the  whole  lying-in  period,  the  patient  should  use  some  diluted 
ptisan,  moderately  sweetened  and  rendered  aromatic,  as  an  ordinary  drink ;  such 
as,  a  solution  of  gum,  or  an  infusion  of  mallows,  of  yiolets  or  linden,  the  orange 
or  chamomile  flowers,  &o.,  &c. ;  hut  acidulated  drinks  must  never  be  allowed 
to  those  who  nurse.  About  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  most  patients  ask  their 
medical  attendant  for  something  to  drive  away  the  milky  which,  of  course,  is 
gen6rally  a  useless  precaution ;  but,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  yield  to  a 
very  popnlar  prejudice,  so  as  to  escape  all  subsequent  reproach.  The  Canne  de 
Provence,  and  the  infusion  of  periwinkle,  &c.,  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  this 
purpose ;  and,  as  the  root  of  the  former  is  nearly  inert,  it  will,  on  that  account, 
be  preferably  employed. 

The  excitability  of  the  nervous  system  is  such,  in  lying-in  women,  that  the 
greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  keeping  away  everything  that  might  excite 
them,  and  in  avoiding  all  acute  moral  emotions. 

A  temporary  constipation,  prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  milk  fever,  is  a  matter 
of  no  consequence ;  but  should  it  persist  for  several  days  afterwards,  injections 
may  be  administered,  either  simple,  or  else  rendered  slightly  laxative  by  the 
addition  of  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  miel  mercuriahy  or  a 
decoction  of  senna  leaves ;  and,  where  these  measures  do  not  answer,  a  mild 
purgative,  such  as  the  following,  is  exhibited  by  the  mouth,  viz.,  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  rubbed  up  with  an  ounce  of  almond  emulsion 
and  a  little  lemon  syrup ;  or  the  sal  de  duobut  (sulphate  of  potash)  might  be 
employed,  in  the  dose  of  fifteen  or  thirty  grains,  dissolved  in  her  usual  drinks. 
The  castor  oil  can  be  swallowed  without  much  difficulty  when  it  is  difl'used  in 
a  cap  of  rich  broth,  made  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  iU  I  have  observed 
that  it  is  much  oftener  retained  when  given  in  broth  than  when  mixed  with 
almond  emulsion. 

Most  women  think  it  necessary  to  be  purged  towards  the  end  of  their  lying- 
in  ;  and  though,  when  the  physician  discovers  any  positive  counter-indication 
to  the  administration  of  even  a  mild  purgative,  he  doubtless  should  not  yield 
to  their  desurcs ;  yet,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  ought  to  purge  them 
slightly,  both  on  account  of  his  own  reputation  and  to  avoid  subsequent  unjust 
reproaches ;  indeed,  this  will  become  necessary,  if  the  tongue  is  broad,  furred, 
and  yellowish,  or  greenish,  the  mouth  bitter  and  clammy,  and  there  is  loss  of 
appetite.  The  Seidlitz  waters  and  castor  oil  are  perhaps  preferable,  from  their 
mildness  and  certainty  of  operation. 


CHAPTER   V. 

OF  THE   ATTENTIONS  TO   THE   CHILD   IMMEDIATELT  AFTER   ITS   BIBTH. 

The  management  of  the  new-bom  infant  necessarily  varies  according  to 
whether  it  is  strong,  vigorous,  and  healthy ;  or  whether,  on  tlie  > 
is  bom  in  a  state  of  debility  or  disease. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

OF  THE   CHILD   IN   A   HEALTHY   STATE. 

When  the  child  escapes  from  its  mother's  womb  living,  and  in  a  heiithj  state, 
the  circulation  existing  between  it  and  the  placenta  is  observed  to  continue  for 
some  time,  where  the  delivery  is  abandoned  entirely  to  the  powers  of  nature^  the 
after-birth  is  soon  detached  and  expelled,  and  then  it  as  well  aa  the  cord  loses  its 
vitality,  the  circulation  becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  and  the  pulsations  in  the 
arteries  gradually  cease,  commencing  at  their  placental  extremity;  and  some 
authors  have  advised  this  event  to  be  waited  for  before  cutting  the  cord ;  bat  as 
this  spontaneous  delivery  most  generally  requires  a  long  time,  it  is  customary  to 
make  the  section  immediately  after  its  birth,  and  then  the  following  attentions 
to  the  new  being  become  necessary,  namely :  where  the  infant  is  entirely  clear  of 
the  mother's  parts,  the  cord  is  disengaged  if  it  had  been  twisted  around  its  neck 
or  body,  and  the  child  is  placed  on  the  side,  having  its  face  turned  away  from 
the  vulva,  so  that  it  may  breathe  freely  without  running  the  risk  of  being  suffo- 
cated by  the  liquids  that  escape  from  the  vagina.  The  umbilical  cord  is  next 
cut  at  about  five  or  six  fingers'  breadth  from  the  abdomen,  generally  using  the 
scissors  for  this  operation,  though  it  may  be  done  with  any  cutting  instrument 
whatever.  As  soon  as  the  section  is  effected,  the  cut  extremity  is  slightly 
pinched  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  while  the  remaining  three  fingers 
grasp  the  breech,  and  the  other  hand  is  placed  under  the  shoulders  and  neck  of 
the  child,  which  is  thus  lifted  out  of  the  bed,  and  placed  on  the  nurse's  knees 
prepared  for  its  reception.  It  may  then  be  examined  more  at  leisure^  to  ascer- 
tain that  no  loop  of  intestine  exists  at  the  base  of  the  cord,  and  to  permit  the 
latter  to  bleed  if  judged  advisable,  before  applying  the  ligature.  A  ribbon,  eight 
or  ten  inches  long,  may  be  used  for  this  latter  purpose,  or  a  cord  consisting  of  a 
skein  of  coarse  thread ;  but,  before  applying  it,  the  gut  is  to  be  reduced  if  there 
is  an  umbilical  hernia,  and  then  it  ought  to  be  tied  at  about  two,  three,  or  four 
inches  from  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  ]  the  only  precaution  requisite  is  to  avoid 
placing  it  around  the  skin,  which  is  prolonged  more  or  less  upon  the  cord ;  for 
pain,  inflammation,  and  ulceration  would  thereby  result,  the  subsequent  cure  of 
which  might  be  attended  with  some  difficulty.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  -i)e8t  to 
leave  sufficient  space  between  the  ligature  and  the  fold  of  the  skin,  to  allow  of 
the  application  of  a  second,  should  the  first  prove  insufficient.  The  ligature 
must  be  drawn  tight  enough  to  obliterate  the  arteries  completely  and  permanently, 
without  cutting  their  coats.  If  the  cord  happens  to  be  thick  and  infiltrated,  the 
ligature  will  strangle  its  vessels  but  very  imperfectly;  and  when  it  afterwards 
becomes  diminished  by  the  escape  or  evaporation  of  the  fluid  parts,  the  vessels 
being  no  longer  compressed,  will  obviously  permit  a  free  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  cut  end.  Besides,  the  putrefying  of  the  lymph  will  soon  produce  a  very  fetid 
smell,  and  irritate  the  skin  wherever  it  comes  in  contact;  and  it  is  therefore,  to 
prevent  such  accidents,  that  authors  veiy  properly  recommend  the  expression  of 
this  viscid  fluid  by  pressing  and  slipping  the  cord  between  the  fingers,  and  even 
by  pricking  its  enveloping  membrane,  taking  care,  however,  to  avoid  wounding 
^ts  vessels;  and  lastly,  if  the  cord  were  unusually  large,  it  might,  for  greater 
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Beonritj,  be  bent  backward  after  the  first  knot  was  tied,  and  be  included  in  a 
second  one.  Where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  twin  pregnancy,  it  is  necessary, 
after  cutting  the  cord  of  the  first-bom,  to  apply  a  ligature  around  its  placental 
extremity  also.  Though  the  application  of  the  second  ligature  is,  in  most  cases, 
a  useless  precaution,  yet  the  fact  that  in  some  very  exceptional  cases  in  which  a 
oommunication  exists  between  the  vascular  ramifications  of  the  two  placentas,  it 
might  prevent  a  hemorrhage  which  would  quickly  prove  fatal  to  the  second  child, 
is  sufficient  reason  for  never  dispensing  with  it. 

Numerous  discussions  have  sprung  up  as  to  whether  the  ligature  of  the  umbi- 
lical oord  was  absolutely  indispensable,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  should  be  applied 
prior  to  the  section,  or  whether  the  cord  might  be  cut  before  it  is  tied.  Now, 
although  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  circulation  in  the  umbilical  vessels  would 
be  arrested  spontaneously,  after  the  regular  establishment  of  the  respiration;  as, 
also,  that  the  ligature  is  almost  or  entirely  useless  in  the  great  majority  of  cases; 
yet,  if  it  is  certain  that  a  hemorrhage  has  taken  place  in  some  few,  even  though 
they  be  exceptional  instances,  from  the  cord  having  been  imperfectly  tied,  or 
else  not  ligated  at  all;  this,  of  itself,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  neglecting  so 
simple  a  precaution;  and  as  to  the  second  question,  the  course  just  pointed 
out  is,  in  our  opinion,  decidedly  preferable. 

The  surface  of  the  child's  body  is  next  to  be  cleansed  of  the  ceruminous 
substance  that  covers  it,  and  from  the  blood  and  other  matters  which  become 
attached  at  the  moment  of  delivery;  but,  as  this  can  scarcely  be  removed  by  a 
simple  rubbing  with  dry  towels,  it  should  first  be  diluted  with  .a  little  oil,  or  fresh 
butter,  and  then  be  gently  wiped  ofi^;  the  yolk  of  an  egg  would  produce  the  same 
etkcty  and  besides,  would  render  this  matter  more  miscible  with  water.  To  get 
rid  of  the  blood,  and  other  impurities,  water  mingled  with  wine,  or  else  a  simple 
bath,  into  which  the  child  is  plunged,  is  most  generally  employed;  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bath  should  be  about  twenty-five  degrees  (77°  Fahr.). 

The  infant  being  well  washed,  sponged,  and  wiped,  is  next  to  be  dressed;  but, 
before  doing  so,  the  physician  himself  should  first  envelope  the  cord  in  a  com- 
press intended  for  that  purpose;  which  compress  is  merely  a  piece  of  fine  linen, 
of  a  square  shape,  and  having  an  opening  at  its  centre  large  enough  to  allow  the 
oord  to  pass  through  it  easily,  and  then,  after  having  ripped  one  of  its  sides  from 
the  free  margin  down  to  this  hole,  the  root  of  the  cord  is  lodged  at  the  bottom  of 
the  resulting  fissure;  then  the  uncut  part  of  this  little  compress  remains  below, 
and  the  two  halves  of  the  divided  portion  are  turned  over  and  crossed  in  front  of 
the  cord,  the  whole  being  placed  at  the  upper  and  left  side  of  the  abdomen.  A 
second  soft  and  square  compress  covers  the  first,  and  a  band  three  or  four  fingers' 
breadth  wide,  and  long  enough  to  go  twice  round  the  body,  supports  the  whole 
of  the  little  apparatus  in  this  position. 

Before  enveloping  the  cord,  the  dressing  of  the  child  had  already  commenced, 
its  head,  arms,  and  chest  being  then  covered.  The  rest  of  its  clothing  should 
be  warm,  soft,  and  moderately  tight.  In  France,  it  consists  of  a  camisole,  or 
little  woollen  jacket,  furnished  with  a  soft  chemisette  that  is  fastened  behind  by 
pins,  then  one  of  linen,  and  another  of  wool  or  cotton.  The  English  envelope 
their  children  in  a  long,  loose  robe,  or  something  like  a  flannel  sack. 

Before  dressing  the  child,  the  physician  should  ascertain  whether  it  is  affected 
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with  any  malformation ;  and  daring,  the  three  or  four  days  following  its  birth,  he 
ought  carefully  to  watch  over  the  excretion  of  urine  and  of  meconium  (for  the 
expulsion  of  the  latter  is  sometimes  delayed  for  that  length  of  time),  and  to  faci- 
litate it  by  plunging  it  into  a  tepid  bath,  when  he  is  certain  the  infant  is  well 
formed.  The  prolonged  retention  of  the  meconium  is  also  an  indication  for  the 
employment  of  some  mild  laxative,  such  as  whey,  the  syrup  of  violetfi,  the  oil  of 
sweet  almonds,  or  manna ;  the  compound  syrup  of  succory  is  also  very  gene- 
rally used,  or  the  compound  syrup  of  rhubarb,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  sweet 
almond  oil,  in  the  quantity  of  two  drachms  or  half  an  ounce  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Some  persons  administer  these  gentle  remedies  to  all  children  without  dis- 
tinction, more  especially  to  those  that  are  wet-nursed,  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing, they  say,  the  place  of  the  colostrum,  or  first  maternal  milk,  whose  slightly 
purgative  action  clears  out  the  intestinal  canal;  but  the  warm  water  and  sugar 
ordinarily  given  to  the  child  as  nourishment  on  the  first  day,  is  usually  quite 
sufficient  to  facilitate  the  expulsion  of  the  meconium,  and  the  viscid  fluids  thai 
sometimes  obstruct  the  fauces  and  stomach. 

All  questions  having  reference  to  the  hygiene  and  nursing  of  infants  will  be 
treated  of  in  a  special  chapter. 

ARTICLE   11. 

or  THE  OHILD  IN  A  FEEBLE  OR  DISEASED  STATE. 

The  ordinary  attentions  to  the  child,  when  born  in  a  healthy  condition,  have 
just  been  described ;  but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  infant,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  birth,  is  in  a  state  of  great  debility,  or  even  of  apparent  death,  which 
would  soon  be  followed  by  a  real  one,  if  adequate  measures  were  not  resorted  to 
at  once  to  prevent  it.  This  apparent  death  shows  itself  under  two  widely  dif- 
ferent aspects,  which  have  been  described  by  most  authors  as  the  apoplexy  and 
the  asphyxia  of  new-born  children.  Many  English  and  German  accoucheurs 
have  for  a  long  time  rejected  these  denominations,  as  characterizing  but  imper- 
fectly the  pathological  conditions  to  which  they  were  applied ;  and  M.  P.  Dubois, 
in  a  more  recent  article,  after  having  remarked  that  the  most  constant  anatomical 
character  of  apoplexy  in  the  adult  is  wanting  in  what  has  been  called  the  apo- 
plexy of  the  child,  and  that  wide  difierences  also  exist  between  the  symptoms  of 
asphyxia  in  grown  persons,  and  those  of  the  asphyxiated  state  of  the  new-bom 
infant,  likewise  concludes  that  the  same  name  has  been  improperly  applied  to 
such  dissimilar  conditions ;  and  consequently  he,  like  M.  Naegele,  designates  that 
state  of  the  child  in  which  no  sign  of  life  is  observed,  and  none  of  those  of  death 
is  recognized,  und6r  the  title  of  apparent  death. 

Both  terms  of  this  definition  are  evidently  contradictory,  since  death  is  charac- 
terized by  an  entire  absence  of  the  signs  of  life.  For  our  own  part,  we  re^rd 
apparent  death  as  a  state  in  which,  notwithstunding  the  abolition  of  the  actions 
of  animal  life,  some  at  least  of  the  functions  of  organic  life  continue,  and.  of 
necessity,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart. 

Now,  in  carefully  examining  the  symptoms  of  the  child's  apparent  death,  it  is 
found  that  it  is  sometimes  characterized  by  a  vivid  redness  of  the  face  and  upper 
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part  of  the  body,  by  a  promineDce  and  injection  of  the  eyeball,  and  a  swelling  of 
the  countenance,  the  skin  of  which  is  dotted  here  and  there  with  bluish  spots; 
while  at  others,  we  are  struck  with  the  discoloration  in  the  skin,  and  the  flabbi- 
nesa  of  the  flesh.  In  the  former  case,  the  head  is  swollen  and  Tery  warm,  the 
lips  also  swelled  and  of  a  deep  blue  color;  the  eyes  start  i^om  the  head,  and  the 
tongue  adheres  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth ;  the  head  is  often  elongated,  hard,  and 
the  features  slightly  swollen ;  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  though  sometimes  quite 
strong  and  distinct,  are  at  others  obscure  and  feeble ;  occasionally  the  umbilical 
oord  is  distended  with  blood. 

In  the  second,  the  child  exhibits  a  mortal  pallor ;  its  limbs  are  pendent  and 
flabby ;  the  skin  is  discolored,  and  is  often  soiled  by  the  meconium ;  the  lips  are 
pale;  the  lower  jaw  hangs  down,  and  the  umbilical  cord  and  heart  either  do  not 
palpitate  at  all,  or  but  very  feebly.  An  infant,  in  this  condition,  often  moves  at 
the  moment  of  birth  and  cries,  but  soon  falls  back  again  in  a  state  of  apparent 
death. 

'  These  diversities  in  the  physical  characters  of  children  bom  in  a  state  of  ap* 
parent  death,  may  be  occasioned,  doubtless,  by  various  causes,  though  they  are 
also  often  due,  simply,  to  a  greater  or  less  advanced  condition  of  the  same  patho- 
logical state ;  hence  it  is  wrong  to  regard  them  as  the  characteristic  signs  of  quite 
dissimilar  lesions.  Therefore,  although  I  am  convinced  that  they  sometimes 
furnish  indications  for  very  different  kinds  of  treatment,  and  that  under  this 
point  of  view  it  is  important  to  observe  them  carefully,  I  cannot  regard  them  as 
affording  a  basis  for  nosological  distinctions  which  it  is  impossible  to  justify.  As 
the  expression  apparent  death  presupposes  nothing  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
cause  of  that  state,  it  deserves  on  that  very  account  to  be  retained. 

That  what  we  are  about  to  state  respecting  the  apparent  death  of  new-bom 
children  may  be  the  better  understood,  we  shall  give,  first,  ^  brief  exposition  of 
the  mechanism  by  which  respiration  is  established  immediately  after  birth. 

All  physiologists  admit,  that  the  medulla  oblongata  is  the  centre  and  regulator 
of  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  adult.  From  it  also  is  sent  forth  the  motor 
impulse  which  gives  rise  to  the  first  act  of  inspiration. 

Marshall  Hall  has  endeavored  to  prove,  experimentally,  that  the  first  inspira- 
tion is  the  result  of  a  reflex  action,^  produced  by  the  excitement  of  the  nerves  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  trifacial,  by  the  contact  of  the  external 
air,  and  that  the  respiration,  when  once  established,  is  sustained  through  the 

^  An  impression  made  upon  oar  organs  may  give  rise  to  movements  of  dififerent  charac- 
ters, by  pursuing  different  routes  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Thas,  sometimes,  when 
transmitted  directly  to  the  encephalon  by  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the^  cranium,  or  indirectly 
through  the  nerves  of  the  spinal  marrow,  it  is  transformed  into  a  sensation  in  that  part  of 
the  encephalon  in  which  the  sensorium  commune  is  situated,  and  consequently  reaches  the 
consciousness  of  the  animal,  who  is  then  capable  of  reacting  by  voluntary  movements. 
Sometimes,  also,  it  is  transmitted  by  the  nerves  of  sensation  either  to  the  encephalon  or 
to  the  spinal  marrow,  which  impression,  without  necessarily  being  transformed  into  a  sen- 
sation, may  produce  an  excitement  which  is  immediately  reflected  upon  the  motor  nerves, 
and  gives  rise  to  the  so-called  reflex  movements,  in  the  production  of  which  the  will  has  no 
part  whatever. 

The  power  which  thus  gives  rise  to  movements  without  the  participation  of  the  will,  has 
been  regarded  as  a  special  endowment  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  has  been  designated 
as  the  reflex  power  J  faculty  ^  or  property. 
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act  is  but  an  effort  to  accomplish  some  physiological  process,  which  has  become 
difficalt  or  impossible ;  and  though  it  may  in  some  cases  restore  life  to  a  child, 
it  is  likely,  in  many  others,  to  prove  insufficient. 

It  very  oflen  happens  that  a  child  bom  in  a  semi-asphyxiated  condition,  in 
consequence  of  a  difficult  labor,  makes  a  few  sudden  and  violent  inspiratory  move- 
ments, but  would  nevertheless  succumb  rapidly,  were  not  the  reflex  action  called 
into  play,  and  did  it  not  soon  replace  completely  the  pathological  excitant,  which, 
just  before,  had  acted  alone  upon  the  spinal  marrow.  As  the  skin,  in  this  state 
of  diminished  scDsibility.  is  no  longer  stimulated  sufficiently  by  the  external  air, 
special  means  should  be  resorted  to  whilst  there  is  yet  time  to  arouse  the  excito- 
motor  action  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  and  provided  the  asphyxia  has  not  gone  too 
far,  they  will  often  be  crowned  with  success.  But  if  the  child  is  small  and 
feeble,  or  if  the  causes  of  the  asphyxia  have  acted  for  too  long  a  time,  the  con- 
factions  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  are  feeble  and  distant,  and  soon  cease 
entirely ;  the  heart,  too,  ceases  to  beat,  and  the  child  dies.  Though,  whilst  the 
iieart  is  still  beating,  we  may  succeed  in  exciting  the  reflex  action  of  the  muscles 
of  inspiration,  to  the  extent  of  producing  a  sudden  inspiratory  movement  after 
every  excitation,  the  symptoms  of  asphyxia  remaining,  however,  unchanged,  the 
child  will  die  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  doue. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  impression  produced  by  the  external  cold  upon  the  skin 
of  the  body  and  face,  is  the  first  and  only  cause  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  upon  the  nerves  of  inspiration,  and  thus  produces  the  first  inspiratory 
act,  we  can  readily  understand  that  everything  calculated  to  diminish  notably  or 
to  destroy  the  cutaneous  sensibility,  will  retard,  or  even  render  impossible,  the 
first  inspiratory  eflbrt,  and  reduce  the  foetus  to  a  state  of  apparent  death.  The 
causes  of  the  latter  are,  therefore,  such  as  paralyze  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
the  nervous  centres,  whose  influence,  though  completely  foreign  to  the  main- 
tenance of  foetal  life,  becomes  indispensable  to  the  establishment  and  continuance 
of  extra-uterine  existence. 

Now,  these  causes  are  quite  numerous;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  exert 
their  destructive  influence  during  the  latter  periods  of  labor.  They  may  be 
divided  into :  1,  lesions  of  respiration ;  2,  lesions  of  circulation ;  3,  lesions  of 
the  nervous  centres.  The  first  are  capable  of  producing  various  degrees  of 
asphyxia ;  the  second  may  give  rise  to  a  fatal  hemorrhage  as  regards  the  child  ; 
the  third  aflect  the  nervous  centres  directly,  and  render  them  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  functions  to  which  they  are  destined  immediately  after  birth. 

I.  Lesions  of  the  Respiration, — These  are  occasioned  by  everything  which 
obstructs  the  respiration.  Thus,  there  have  been  pointed  out  as  occurring  during 
labor,  the  compression  of  the  umbilical  cord  between  the  sides  of  the  pelvis  and 
the  head  or  body  of  the  child ;  the  winding  of  the  cord  so  tightly  around  the 
neck  or  some  other  part,  as  to  obstruct  simultaneously  the  venous  circulation  in 
the  brain,  and  that  of  the  blood  in  the  umbilical  vessels ;  the  premature  separa- 
tion of  the  placenta,  whether  it  be  inserted  upon  the  neck  or  not,  for  since  the 
separatiun  necessarily  produces  the  rupture  of  the  utero-placental  vessels,  it  ren- 
ders the  foetal  haematosis  as  impossible  as  does  the  compression  of  the  cord ;  the 
great  retraction  of  the  uterus,  when  in  delivery  by  the  breech  the  head  only 
remains  in  the  excavation,  and  the  child  is  unable  to  respire ;  for  this  retraction 
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as  lasted  too  long,  and  that  a  child  horn  with  a  very  deep  color,  hecomes  ra- 
Idly  pale  and  flaccid,  if  the  means  employed  fail  to  excite  respiration. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  discoloration  of  the  tissues  is  the  symptomatic  expres- 
Lon  of  a  more  advanced  stage :  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  which  hefore  were 
officiently  strong  and  rapid,  become  less  ft*equent  and  feebler,  return  only  at  long 
Qteryals,  and  real  death  soon  succeeds  to  the  apparent  one.  Now,  these  phe- 
tomena,  which  we  observe  occasionally,  take  place  in  the  same  manner  whilst 
he  foetus  is  still  contained  in  the  womb,  but  is  deprived  of  the  placental  respi- 
tttion. 

When,  at  the  moment  of  birth,  the  asphyxia  has  lasted  but  a  short  time,  the 
ihi\d  will  exhibit  turgescence  of  the  face,  the  violet  hue  of  the  skin,  firmness 
>f  flesh,  and  frequent  and  regular  pulsations  of  the  heart;  if  a  longer  period  has 
aUpsed  since  the  interruption  of  the  foe  to-maternal  circulation,  the  child  will  be 
pale  and  discolored,  and  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  cord  feeble  and  inter- 
mitting ;  finally,  if  the  asphyxia  has  lasted  longer  than  is  compatible  with  the 
life  of  the  heart,  the  child  will  be  really  dead  at  the  time  of  its  expulsion. 

These  two  conditions,  which  are  apparently  so  different,  are  due  to  the  same 
eause,  and  are  simply  two  degrees  of  asphyxia.  Though,  in  an  etiological  sense, 
no  distinction  can  be  made  between  them,  they  are  important  as  regards  the 
prognosis,  for  one  is  much  more  serious  than  the  other,  and,  as  regards  treat- 
ment, the  same  means  are  not  applicable  to  both. 

M.  Pajot  informs  me  that  he  has  found  these  observations  to  hold  true  as  re- 
gards the  adult. 

2.  Lesions  of  the  Fcetal  Circulation. — Ruptures  of  the  cord  or  of  the  placenta 
may,  of  themselves,  give  nse  to  such  a  degree  of  hemorrhage  as  to  endanger  the 
life  of  the  foetus ;  fortunately,  however,  they  are  quite  rare.  When  the  hemor- 
'liage  is  profuse,  the  child  dies  before  the  labor  is  over;  but  should  anything 
happen  to  arrest  the  discharge  of  blood,  the  child  may  be  bom  alive,  but  in  a 
state  of  apparent  death  resembling  syncope.  The  deficiency  of  nervous  influ- 
ence is  heve  manifestly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  brain 
110  longer  receive  a  sufficient  amount  of  blood  to  enable  them  to  react  upon  the 
iierves  of  inspiration.  The  condition  is  a  most  dangerous  one.  The  child  is 
pallid,  and  its  muscles  completely  relaxed;  sometimes,  however,  it  makes  a  few 
short  inspirations,  and  utters  some  very  feeble  cries ;  but  if  the  hemorrhage  has 
been  at  all  profuse,  it  succumbs  in  a  very  short  time. 

3.  Lesions  of  the  Nervous  Centres. — ^The  cerebro-spinal  system  presides  over 
none  of  those  functions  whose  integrity  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  foetal 
life;  the  respiration,  circulation,  and  nutrition,  being  subject  exclusively  to  the 
nerves  of  organic  life.  These  ganglions  and  their  nerves  derive  from  the  arte- 
rial blood  that  principle  of  organic  sensibility  and  motility  which  is  necessary  to 
the  production  of  involuntary  or  automatic  movements,  as  also  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  irritability  and  vitality  of  the  organs.  Although  the  foetus  pos- 
sesses organs  of  animal  life,  its  vitality  is  purely  vegetative  or  organic.  This 
fact  serves  to  explain  the  life  and  development  of  acephake,  for  where  the 
organs  are  absent,  the  functions  are  also  wanting;  yet  these  monsters  are  en- 
dowed with  irritability,  are  capable  of  motion,  and  their  life  is  preserved  intact, 
until  the  termination  of  pregnancy. 
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Since  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  performaBee 
of  the  foetal  functions,  we  readily  foresee  that  any  lesions  which  may  affect  theia 
during  pregnancy  or  labor,  cannot  disturb  the  harmony  of  those  functional  or 
have  any  influence  whatever  upon  the  intra-uterine  vitality.  Therefore,  it  isooly 
after  birth  that  the  cerebro-spinal  alteration  or  paralysis  prevents  the  establish- 
ment  of  animal  life,  even  though  the  organic  life  is  still  manifested  by  the  inte- 
grity of  the  circulation,  and  even  of  the  placental  respiration.  The  first  respi- 
ratory act  is,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  consequence  of  an  excitement  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  produced  by  the  impression  of  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding air  upon  the  skin  of  the  new-born  child.  For  this  impression  to  be 
effectual,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sensation  should  be  perceived  by  the 
central  organ,  which  is  rendered  incapable  of  perceiving  it  by  serious  lesions 
of  the  cercbro-spiual  axis.  This  important  distinction  should  therefore  be  made 
between  the  various  circumstances  capable  of  reducing  the  foetus  to  the  state  of 
apparent  death,  namely,  that  the  foetus  may  be  destroyed  in  the  womb  by  as- 
phyxia and  hemorrhage,  whilst  lesions  of  the  nervous  centres  always  cause  it  to 
be  born  in  a  state  of  apparent  death. 

Wc  should  also  interpret  in  this  way  the  effect  which  may  be  produced  by  the 
violent  compression  which  the  brain  undergoes  in  certain  cases  of  contracted 
pelvis;  that  which  may  result  from  the  application  of  the  forceps  or  lever  under 
circumstances  of  difficulty;  that  which  results  from  vascular  congestion  due  to 
an  obstruction  to  the  return  of  venous  blood  in  certain  deliveries  by  the  face;  in 
cases  where  the  cord  is  wound  tightly  several  times  around  the  neck,  as  also 
where  it  is  strongly  grasped  by  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus; 
and  finally,  to  the  compression  sometimes  produced  by  effusions  of  blood,  either 
upon  the  surface,  or  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself. 

So,  also,  is  to  be  explained  the  mode  of  action  of  lesions  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, such  lesions  as  we  know  are  easily  produced  by  extreme  rotation  of  the 
head,  by  tractions  upon  the  head,  or  the  pelvis  when  the  head  is  arrested  in  an 
elevated  position,  and  finally,  by  effusions  at  the  base  of  the  brain  ^aud  upper 
part  of  the  vertebral  canal.  » 

As  lesions  of  the  brain  are  not  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  establishment 
of  respiration,  they  are  not  so  dangerous  as  those  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  eueephalon  has  not  always  prevented  the 
child  from  breathing  and  crying  after  its  birth,  and  even  from  living  for  several 
days.  A  similar  fact  is  presented  by  anoncephalous  foetuses.  By  this  we  are 
advised  that,  in  difficult  labors,  the  temporary  compression  of  the  head  may 
also  su.spend  mouientarily  the  action  of  the  brain,  but  that  as  this  suspension ' 
does  not  absolutely  preclude  respiration,  the  species  of  shock  or  concussion  which 
the  brain  experiences  may  pass  away  so  soon  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  continu- 
ance of  lil'e. 

It  is  different,  however,  with  lesions  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  is  the 
only  motor  of  the  respiratory  movemcuta:  it  cannot  be  seriously  affected  without 
rendering  extra-uterine  liie  impossible.  This  explains  the  frequent  death  of 
children  in  pelvic  preseiitatious,  when  tractions  have  been  ntade  upon  the  trunk 
with  the  object  of  disengaging  the  head. 

Treatment. — Since  apparent  death,  however  produced,  may  present  the  very 
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purl  of  the  body,  by  a  proTninence  and  inJectuiD  of  the  eyeball,  and  a  awelUng  of 
the  countenance,  tbe  skin  of  which  is  dotted  bere  and  there  with  hloish  apots; 
while  at  others,  we  are  struck  with  the  diBoobratioa  in  the  akiD,  aod  the  flabbi- 
Qetis  of  the  flesh.  In  the  former  case,  the  head  is  swollen  and  very  wami,  the 
lips  also  swelled  nnd  of  a  deep  blue  color;  the  eyes  stiirt  from  the  head,  and  the 
UingDu  adheres  tu  the  rouf  of  the  mouth ;  the  head  i^  often  elongated,  hard,  and 
the  features  slightly  swolIeD  ;  the  pulsations  of  the  heurt,  though  BomeliinBs  quits 
attoag  and  distinct,  are  at  others  obscure  aud  feeble ;  oocaauDolly  the  umbiliesl 
cord  is  dist«aded  with  blood. 

In  the  aeuond,  tbe  child  exhibits  a  mortal  pallor;  its  limbs  are  pendent  and 
flabby ;  tho  skin  is  discolored,  and  is  often  Moiled  by  ihe  meoonium  ;  the  lips  are 
pale;  tho  lower  juw  hangd  dottu,  and  the  uuibilicnl  cord  and  heart  either  do  not 
palpitate  at  all,  or  but  very  feebly.  An  infant,  in  thiii  condition,  often  morea  at 
the  moment  of  birth  aud  cries,  but  soon  fulls  huvk  ag^a  in  a  state  of  apparent 

These  diversities  lu  the  physical  obnraeters  of  children  bom  in  a  state  of  ap- 
parent death,  niuy  be  occasioned,  doubtless,  by  various  causes,  though  they  are 
sImi  often  due,  simply,  to  a  greater  or  less  advanced  condition  of  the  same  patho- 
lugical  state ;  hence  it  is  wrong  to  re<;ard  them  aa  the  charact-eristic  signs  of  quite 
dis^milar  lesions.  Therefore,  although  I  am  convinced  that  they  somotinies 
famish  indications  for  very  different  kinds  of  treatmoTit,  aud  that  under  this 
point  uf  vietr  it  is  imporuint  to  observe  them  oarefully,  1  cannot  regard  them  as 
affording  a  baaia  for  noHolugical  distinctions  which  it  is  impoMiblo  to  justify, 
the  expression  iijipureiil  death  presuppose^)  nothing  in  regard  to  thenatureand 
eause  of  Ihut  state,  it  deserves  ou  that  very  account  to  b«  retained. 

That  what  we  arc  about  to  state  respecting  tbe  apparont  death  of  new-bom 
children  niuy  be  the  better  understood,  wo  shall  give,  first,  ^  brief  exposition  of 
tho  meuhauism  by  which  respiration  is  established  immediately  after  birth. 

All  physiologists  admit,  that  the  medulla  oblongata  is  the  centre  and  n>gulat< 
of  the  respiratory  movemenld  of  the  adult.     From  it  also  is  sent  forth  the  motor 
impulse  which  gives  rise  to  tbe  first  act  of  inspiration, 

Marshall  Hall  hcig  endeavored  to  prove,  experimentally,  that  the  first  inspira- 
don  is  the  result  of  a  rcQex  action,'  produced  by  the  excitement  of  the  nerves  of 
Hm  surface  of  the  body,  sspeciully  of  the  triiacial,  by  the  contact  of  the  external 
■ii,  and  that  the  respinition,  when  onoe  established.  Is  sustained  through  the 

I  An  impreision  made  upon  our  orgHaJt  may  give  rise  to  movemcTiti  of  differeiil  charac- 
l«ni  bj  parsDing  difTereat  roulsa  to  tbe  ccrehro-^iaal  aiie.  Thas,  aomotinieB,  when 
tnasniitled  direcllj  to  tbe  eDcepbuloa  bj  ibe  sensiLive  oertes  of  thecrnDiam,  or  iodirectl; 
thtoagb  the  nerves  of  tlie  spinHl  miuron',  it  is  tritasformed  into  a  sensation  in  that  piu-t  of 
the  enceplialon  in  which  the  irniuriun  eommunr  is  iitu3led,  and  consfqaentlj'  reachcB  the 
conscionsDcsi  of  the  animitl,  who  ii  iben  capable  of  rending  bj  voluatarr  moTemeote. 
Somelioies,  also,  it  is  transtnitud  b;  tbe  aervei  of  avuHtion  either  to  tbe  encepbalon  or 
to  thaspiiiHl  marrow,  which  imprpsaion,  without  nMcssarilj  being  tranjfonned  Lato  asen- 
Mtioa.  maj  produce  aa  eicilemeat  whii'h  is  immediatcl;  ruUected  upon  tbe  motor  nervea, 
aud  gites  rise  to  tbe  so'called  rrjia  muvemeiilfi,  io  the  productioa  or  which  the  will  has  qo 

Tbe  power  wbieh  thus  gives  rise  to  moTemeata  without  tlie  participation  of  the  will,  ha* 
been  regtuded  as  a  special  eadowmenl  of  the  cerebro-apinol  axis,  and  has  been  designated 
as  the  rtjia  fiotitr.  faeulli/,  or  properly. 
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with  any  malformation ;  and  daring,  the  three  or  four  days  following  its  birth,  he 
ought  carefully  to  watch  over  the  excretion  of  urine  and  of  meconium  (for  the 
expulsion  of  the  latter  is  sometimes  delayed  for  that  length  of  time),  and  to  faci- 
litate it  by  plunging  it  into  a  tepid  bath,  when  he  is  certain  the  infant  is  well 
formed.  The  prolonged  retention  of  the  meconium  is  also  an  indication  for  the 
employment  of  some  mild  laxative,  such  as  whey,  the  syrup  of  violets,  the  oil  id 
sweet  almonds,  or  manna ;  the  compound  syrup  of  succory  is  also  very  gene- 
rally used,  or  the  compound  syrup  of  rhubarb,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  sweet 
almond  oil,  in  the  quantity  of  two  drachms  or  half  an  ounce  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Some  persons  administer  these  gentle  remedies  to  all  children  without  dis- 
tinction, more  especially  to  those  that  are  wet-nursed,  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing, they  say,  the  place  of  the  colostrum,  or  first  maternal  milk,  whose  slightly 
purgative  action  clears  out  the  intestinal  canal;  but  the  warm  water  and  sugar 
ordinarily  given  to  the  child  as  nourishment  on  the  first  day,  is  usually  quite 
sufficient  to  facilitate  the  expulsion  of  the  meconium,  and  the  viscid  fluids  that 
sometimes  obstruct  the  fauces  and  stomach. 

All  questions  having  reference  to  the  hygiene  and  nursing  of  infants  will  be 
treated  of  in  a  special  chapter. 

ARTICLE    11. 

or  THE  OHILD   IN  A   FEEBLE  OR   DISEASED   STATE. 

The  ordinary  attentions  to  the  child,  when  bom  in  a  healthy  condition,  have 
just  been  described ;  but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  infant,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  birth,  is  in  a  state  of  great  debility,  or  even  of  apparent  death,  which 
would  soon  be  followed  by  a  real  one,  if  adequate  measures  were  not  resorted  to 
at  once  to  prevent  it.  This  apparent  death  shows  itself  under  two  widely  dif- 
ferent aspects,  which  have  been  described  by  most  authors  as  the  apoplexy  and 
the  asphyxia  of  new-bom  children.  Many  English  and  German  accoucheurs 
have  for  a  long  time  rejected  these  denominations,  as  characterizing  but  imper- 
fectly the  pathological  conditions  to  which  they  were  applied ;  and  M.  P.  Dubois, 
in  a  more  recent  article,  after  having  remarked  that  the  most  constant  anatomical 
character  of  apoplexy  in  the  adult  is  wanting  in  what  has  been  called  the  apo- 
plexy of  the  child,  and  that  wide  difierences  also  exist  between  the  symptoms  of 
asphyxia  in  grown  persons,  and  those  of  the  asphyxiated  state  of  the  new-born 
infant,  likewise  concludes  that  the  same  name  has  been  improperly  applied  to 
such  dissimilar  conditions ;  and  consequently  he,  like  M.  Naegele,  designates  that 
state  of  the  child  in  which  no  ugn  of  life  is  observed,  and  none  of  those  of  death 
is  recognized,  under  the  title  of  apparent  death. 

Both  terms  of  this  definition  are  evidently  contradictory,  since  death  is  charac- 
terized by  an  entire  absence  of  the  signs  of  life.  For  our  own  part,  we  regard 
apparent  death  as  a  state  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  the  actions 
of  animal  life,  some  at  least  of  the  functions  of  organic  life  continue,  and.  of 
necessity,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart. 

Now,  in  carefully  examining  the  symptoms  of  the  child's  apparent  death,  it  is 
found  that  it  is  sometimes  characterized  by  a  vivid  redness  of  the  face  and  upper 
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part  of  the  body,  by  a  prominence  and  injection  of  the  eyeball,  and  a  swelling  of 
the  countenance,  the  skin  of  which  is  dotted  here  and  there  with  blaish  spots; 
while  at  others,  we  are  struck  with  the  discoloration  in  the  skin,  and  the  flabbi- 
neea  of  the  flesh.  In  the  former  case,  the  head  is  swollen  and  yery  warm,  the 
lips  also  swelled  and  of  a  deep  blue  color;  the  eyes  start  from  the  head,  and  the 
tongue  adheres  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth ;  the  head  is  often  elongated,  hard,  and 
the  features  slightly  swollen ;  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  though  sometimes  quite 
strong  and  distinct,  are  at  others  obscure  and  feeble ;  occasionally  the  umbilical 
oord  is  distended  with  blood. 

In  the  second,  the  child  exhibits  a  mortal  pallor ;  its  limbs  are  pendent  and 
flabby }  the  skin  is  discolored,  and  is  often  soiled  by  the  meconium ;  the  lips  are 
pale;  the  lower  jaw  hangs  down,  and  the  umbilical  cord  and  heart  either  do  not 
palpitate  at  all,  or  but  very  feebly.  An  infant,  in  this  condition,  often  moves  at 
the  moment  of  birth  and  cries,  but  soon  falls  back  again  in  a  state  of  apparent 
death. 

'  These  diversities  in  the  physical  characters  of  children  bom  in  a  state  of  ap- 
parent death,  may  be  occasioned,  doubtless,  by  various  causes,  though  they  are 
also  often  due,  simply,  to  a  greater  or  less  advanced  condition  of  the  same  patho- 
logical state ;  hence  it  is  wrong  to  regard  them  as  the  characteristic  signs  of  quite 
disAmilar  lesions.  Therefore,  although  I  am  convinced  that  they  sometimes 
furnish  indications  for  very  different  kinds  of  treatment,  and  that  under  this 
point  of  view  it  is  important  to  observe  them  carefully,  I  cannot  regard  them  as 
affording  a  basis  for  nosological  distinctions  which  it  is  impossible  to  justify.  As 
the  expression  apparent  death  presupposes  nothing  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
cause  of  that  state,  it  deserves  on  that  very  account  to  be  retained. 

That  what  we  are  about  to  state  respecting  the  apparent  death  of  new-bom 
children  may  be  the  better  understood,  we  shall  give,  first,  ^  brief  exposition  of 
the  mechanism  by  which  respiration  is  established  immediately  after  birth. 

All  physiologists  admit,  that  the  medulla  oblongata  is  the  oentre  and  regulator 
of  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  adult.  From  it  also  is  sent  forth  the  motor 
impulse  which  gives  rise  to  the  first  act  of  inspiration. 

Marshall  Hall  has  endeavored  to  prove,  experimentally,  that  the  first  inspira- 
tion is  the  result  of  a  reflex  action,*  produced  by  the  excitement  of  the  nerves  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  trifacial,  by  the  contact  of  the  external 
air,  and  that  the  respiration,  when  once  established,  is  sustained  through  the 

1  An  impression  made  upon  oar  organs  may  give  rise  to  movements  of  different  charac- 
ters, by  pursuing  different  routes  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Thus,  sometimes,  when 
transmitted  directly  to  the  encephalon  by  the  sensitive  nerves  of  theT cranium,  or  indirectly 
through  the  nerves  of  the  spinal  marrow,  it  is  transformed  into  a  sensation  in  that  part  of 
the  encephalon  in  which  the  aenaorium  commune  is  situated,  and  consequently  reaches  the 
consciousness  of  the  animal,  who  is  then  capable  of  reacting  by  voluntary  movements. 
Sometimes,  also,  it  is  transmitted  by  the  nerves  of  sensation  either  to  the  encephalon  or 
to  the  spinal  marrow,  which  impression,  without  necessarily  being  transformed  into  a  sen- 
sation, may  produce  an  excitement  which  is  immediately  reflected  upon  the  motor  nerves, 
and  gives  rise  to  the  so-called  reflex  movements,  in  the  production  of  which  the  will  has  no 
part  whatever. 

The  power  which  thus  gives  rise  to  movements  without  the  participation  of  the  will,  has 
been  regarded  as  a  special  endowment  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  has  been  designated 
as  the  reflex  power,  /aculti/f  or  property. 
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influence  of  the  reflex  action  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  pneumogastric  nenres  by 
the  contact  of  the  air  introduced  into  the  lungs. 

The  same  physiologist  also  holds  that  the  respiratory  movements  may  take  place 
under  the  influence  of  other  causes ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  the  medulla  oblongata  by  a  great  loss  of  blood,  as  also  the  excite- 
ment which  it  undergoes  from  the  contact  of  venous  blood.  Into  the  latter 
category  enter  all  the  respiratory  movements  of  incomplete  asphyxia. 

In  normal  cases,  the  foetus,  having  in  no  wise  sufiercd  during  the  labor,  retains 
its  cutaneous  sensibility  intact,  and  the  irritation  produced  by  the  contact  of  the 
air  with  the  cutaneous  nerves  is  transmitted  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  which, 
acting  in  its  turn  upon  the  respiratory  nerves,  produces  the  movements  of  respi- 
ration. 

But  should  it  happen  that  the  foetus  from  the  moment  of  birth  has  been 
deprived  for  a  certain  time  of  those  means  of  respiration  which  it  finds  in  the 
placenta,  or  that,  the  latter  being  separated  immediately  after  the  child  is  ex- 
pelled, any  obstacle  should  arise  to  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  bronchia,  there 
would  be,  in  both  cases,  a  commencement  of  asphyxia.  The  contact  of  the  non- 
oxygenated  blood  would  irritate  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  this  irritation  being 
transmitted  to  the  inspiratory  nerves,  may  also  give  rise  to  respiratory  move- 
ments of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  breast,  and  abdomen,  and  produce,  in  short,*tbe 
first  inspiration.^  The  central  motor  impulse  would  soon  be  substituted  by  the 
refiex  action  of  the  ramifications  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  which  are  irritated 
by  the  air  introduced  into  the  lungs,  and  the  respiration  would  continue  under 
its  influence. 

When  the  foetus  is  threatened  with  asphyxia  in  the  latter  stages  of  pregnancy 
or  during  labor,  in  consequence  of  compression  of  the  cord  or  separation  of  the 
placenta,  its  death  is  preceded  by  convulsive  movements  and  efibrts  to  breathe; 
then  the  mothers  tell  us,  that  the  child,  after  having  moved  actively,  suddenly 
became  quiet ;  and  Beclard  saw  a  foetus  enclosed  in  the  unruptured  membranes 
make  inspiratory  movements,  and  breathe  water  instead  of  air.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  also,  that  in  certain  positions  of  the  face,  the  child  has  been  enabled  to 
respire,  although  still  enclosed  in  its  mother's  womb ;  and  the  uterine  vagitus, 
which  always  supposes  a  previous  inspiration,  can  be  explained  in  no  other 
manner.  In  all  these  cases,  in  fact,  the  non-oxygenated  blood  acts  as  an  irritant 
to  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  transmits  the  irritation  in  its  turn  to  the  nerves 
of  inspiration.     Nothing  can  be  claimed  here  for  reflex  action. 

We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  confound  these  two  exciters  of  the  inspi- 
ratory act.  The  first  is  the  natural  excitant,  whilst  the  other  is  always  patho- 
logical, and  only  intended  to  replace  the  normal  stimulus.  Now,  every  pathological 

^  Marshall  Hall  removed  the  brain  of  a  kitten,  cut  the  pneumogAstric  nerves,  and  opened 
the  trachea.    He  found  the  respiration  to  become  slower,  though  it  continued  with  regularity. 
When  he  stopped  the  opening  in  the  trachea,  the  scene  changed  immediately ;  the  animal 
opened  its  mouth  widely,  made  violent  inspiratory  efforts,  and  was  affected  with  some  move- 
ments of  a  convulsive  character.     When  the  trachea  was  re-opened,  the  respiration  became 
as  regular  as  before,  and  when  closed  again,  the  symptoms  of  asphyxia  reappeared  ;  in  both 
these  cases,  the  central  organ,  or  the  medulla  oblongata,  was  evidently  the  source  of  the 
respiratory  impulse ;  since  the  destruction  of  the  brain  and  the  section  of  the  pneumo- 
gMtric  nenres  rendered  all  reflex  action  impossible. 
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act  is  but  an  effort  to  accomplish  some  physiological  process,  which  has  become 
difficult  or  impossible ;  and  though  it  may  in  some  cases  restore  life  to  a  child; 
it  is  likely,  in  many  others,  to  prove  insufficient. 

It  very  often  happens  that  a  child  bom  in  a  semi-asphyxiated  condition,  in 
consequence  of  a  difficult  labor,  makes  a  few  sudden  and  violent  inspiratoqr  move- 
ments, but  would  nevertheless  succumb  rapidly,  were  not  the  reflex  action  called 
into  play,  and  did  it  not  soon  replace  completely  the  pathological  excitant,  which, 
just  before,  had  acted  alone  upon  the  spinal  marrow.  As  the  skin,  in  this  state 
of  diminished  sensibility,  is  no  longer  stimulated  sufficiently  by  the  external  air, 
special  means  should  be  resorted  to  whilst  there  is  yet  time  to  arouse  the  excito- 
motor  action  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  and  provided  the  asphyxia  has  not  gone  too 
far,  they  will  often  be  crowned  with  success.  But  if  the  child  is  small  and 
feeble,  or  if  the  causes  of  the  asphyxia  have  acted  for  too  long  a  time,  the  con- 
tractions of  the  inspiratory  muscles  are  feeble  and  distant,  and  soon  cease 
entirely ;  the  heart,  too,  ceases  to  beat,  and  the  child  dies.  Though,  whilst  the 
lieart  is  still  beating,  we  may  succeed  in  exciting  the  reflex  action  of  the  muscles 
of  inspiration,  to  the  extent  of  producing  a  sudden  inspiratory  movement  after 
every  excitation,  the  symptoms  of  asphyxia  remaining,  however,  unchanged,  the 
child  will  die  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  impression  produced  by  the  external  cold  upon  the  skin 
of  the  body  and  face,  is  the  first  and  only  cause  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  upon  the  nerves  of  inspiration,  and  thus  produces  the  first  inspiratory 
act,  we  can  readily  understand  that  everything  calculated  to  diminish  notably  or 
to  destroy  the  cutaneous  sensibility,  will  retard,  or  even  render  impossible,  the 
first  inspiratory  effort,  and  reduce  the  foetus  to  a  state  of  apparent  death.  The 
causes  of  the  latter  are,  therefore,  such  as  paralyze  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
the  nervous  centres,  whose  influence,  though  completely  foreign  to  the  main- 
tenance of  foetal  life,  becomes  indispensable  to  the  establishment  and  continuance 
of  extra-uterine  existence. 

Now,  these  causes  are  quite  numerous;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  exert 
their  destructive  influence  during  the  latter  periods  of  labor.  They  may  be 
divided  into:  1,  lesions  of  respiration;  2,  lesions  of  circulation;  3,  lesions  of 
the  nervous  centres.  The  first  are  capable  of  producing  various  degrees  of 
asphyxia ;  the  second  may  give  rise  to  a  fatal  hemorrhage  as  regards  the  child  ; 
the  third  affect  the  nervous  centres  directly,  and  render  them  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  functions  to  which  they  are  destined  immediately  after  birth. 

1.  Lesions  of  the  Respiration. — These  are  occasioned  by  everything  which 
obstructs  the  respiration.  Thus,  there  have  been  pointed  out  as  occurring  during 
labor,  the  compression  of  the  umbilical  cord  between  the  sides  of  the  pelvis  and 
the  head  or  body  of  the  child ;  the  winding  of  the  cord  so  tightly  around  the 
neck  or  some  other  part,  as  to  obstruct  simultaneously  the  venous  circulation  in 
the  brain,  and  that  of  the  blood  in  the  umbilical  vessels ;  the  premature  separa- 
tion of  the  placenta,  whether  it  be  inserted  upon  the  neck  or  not,  for  since  the 
separation  necessarily  produces  the  rupture  of  the  utero-placental  vessels,  it  ren- 
ders the  foetal  haematosis  as  impossible  as  does  the  compression  of  the  cord ;  the 
great  retraction  of  the  uterus,  when  in  delivery  by  the  breech  the  head  only 
remains  in  the  excavation,  and  the  child  is  unable  to  respire ;  for  this  retraction 
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Since  the  braiD  and  spinal  marrow  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  performance 
of  the  foetal  functions,  we  readily  foresee  that  any  lesions  which  may  affect  them 
during  pregnancy  or  labor,  cannot  disturb  the  harmony  of  those  functions,  or 
have  any  influence  whatever  upon  the  intra-uterine  vitality.  Therefore,  it  is  only 
after  birth  that  the  cerebro-spinal  alteration  or  paralysis  prevents  the  establish- 
ment of  animal  life,  even  though  the  organic  life  is  still  manifested  by  the  inte- 
grity of  the  circulation,  and  even  of  the  placental  respiration.  The  first  respi- 
ratory act  is,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  consequence  of  an  excitement  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  produced  by  the  impression  of  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding air  upon  the  skin  of  the  new-born  child.  For  this  impression  to  be 
effectual,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sensation  should  be  perceived  by  the 
central  organ,  which  is  rendered  incapable  of  perceiving  it  by  serious  lesions 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  This  important  distinction  should  therefore  be  made 
between  the  various  circumstances  capable  of  reducing  the  foetus  to  the  state  of 
apparent  death,  namely,  that  the  foetus  may  be  destroyed  in  the  womb  by  as- 
phyxia and  hemorrhage,  whilst  lesions  of  the  nervous  centres  always  cause  it  to 
be  born  in  a  state  of  apparent  death. 

We  should  also  interpret  in  this  way  the  effect  which  may  be  produced  by  the 
violent  compression  which  the  brain  undergoes  in  certain  cases  of  contracted 
pelvis;  that  which  may  result  from  the  application  of  the  forceps  or  lever  under 
circumstances  of  difficulty;  that  which  results  from  vascular  congestion  due  to 
an  obstruction  to  the  return  of  venous  blood  in  certain  deliveries  by  the  face;  in 
cases  where  the  cord  is  wound  tightly  several  times  around  the  neck,  as  also 
where  it  is  strongly  grasped  by  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus; 
and  finally,  to  the  compression  sometimes  produced  by  effusions  of  blood,  either 
upon  the  surface,  or  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself. 

So,  also,  is  to  be  explained  the  mode  of  action  of  lesions  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, such  lesions  as  we  know  are  easily  produced  by  extreme  rotation  of  the 
head,  by  tractions  upon  the  head,  or  the  pelvis  when  the  head  is  arrested  in  an 
elevated  position,  and  finally,  by  effusions  at  the  base  of  the  brain  #nd  upper 
part  of  the  vertebral  canal.  • 

As  lesions  of  the  brain  are  not  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  establishment 
of  respiration,  they  are  not  so  dangerous  as  those  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  eneephalon  has  not  always  prevented  the 
child  from  breathing  and  crying  after  its  birth,  and  even  from  living  for  several 
days.  A  similar  fact  is  presented  by  anencephalous  foetuses.  By  this  we  are 
advised  that,  in  difficult  labors,  the  temporary  compression  of  the  head  may 
also  suiipend  momentarily  the  action  of  the  bruin,  but  that  as  this  smspension  * 
does  not  absolutely  preclude  respiration,  the  species  of  shock  or  concussion  which 
the  brain  experiences  may  pass  away  so  soon  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  continu- 
ance of  life. 

it  is  different,  however,  with  lesions  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  is  the 
only  motor  of  the  respiratory  movements:  it  cannot  be  seriously  affected  without 
rendering  extra-uterine  life  impossible.  This  explains  the  frequent  death  of 
children  in  pelvic  presentations,  when  tractions  have  been  made  upon  the  trunk 
with  the  object  of  disengaging  the  head. 

Treatment, — Since  apparent  death,  however  produced,  may  present  the  very 
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has  lasted  too  long,  and  that  a  child  bom  with  a  very  deep  color,  becomes  ra- 
pidly pale  and  flaccid,  if  the  means  employed  fail  to  excite  respiration. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  discoloration  of  the  tissues  is  the  symptomatic  expres- 
sion of  a  more  advanced  stage :  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  which  before  were 
sufficiently  strong  and  rapid,  become  less  frequent  and  feebler,  return  only  at  long 
intervals,  and  real  death  soon  succeeds  to  the  apparent  one.  Now,  these  phe- 
nomena, which  we  observe  occasionally,  take  place  in  the  same  manner  whilst 
the  fcetus  is  still  contained  in  the  womb,  but  is  deprived  of  the  placental  respi- 
ration. 

When,  at  the  moment  of  birth,  the  asphyxia  has  lasted  but  a  short  time,  the 
cbild  will  exhibit  turgescence  of  the  face,  the  violet  hue  of  the  skin,  firmness 
of  flesh,  and  frequent  and  regular  pulsations  of  the  heart;  if  a  longer  period  has 
elapsed  since  the  interruption  of  the  foeto-matemal  circulation,  the  child  will  be 
pale  and  discolored,  and  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  cord  feeble  and  inter- 
mitting ;  finally,  if  the  asphyxia  has  lasted  longer  than  is  compatible  with  the 
life  of  the  heart,  the  child  will  be  really  dead  at  the  time  of  its  expulsion. 

These  two  conditions,  which  are  apparently  so  diffierent,  are  due  to  the  same 
cause,  and  are  simply  two  degrees  of  asphyxia.  Though,  in  an  etiological  sense, 
no  distinction  can  be  made  between  them,  they  are  important  as  regards  the 
prognosis,  for  one  is  much  more  serious  than  the  other,  and,  as  regards  treat- 
ment, the  same  means  are  not  applicable  to  both. 

M.  Pajot  informs  me  that  he  has  found  these  observations  to  hold  true  as  re- 
gards the  adult. 

2.  Lesions  of  the  Fcetal  Circulation. — Ruptures  of  the  cord  or  of  the  placenta 
may,  of  themselves,  give  rise  to  such  a  degree  of  hemorrhage  as  to  endanger  the 
life  of  the  foetus )  fortunately,  however,  they  are  quite  rare.  When  the  hemor- 
rhage is  profuse,  the  child  dies  before  the  labor  is  over;  but  should  anything 
happen  to  arrest  the  discharge  of  blood,  the  child  may  be  bom  alive,  but  in  a 
state  of  apparent  death  resembling  syncope.  The  deficiency  of  nervous  influ- 
ence is  he«e  manifestly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  brain 
no  longer  receive  a  sufficient  amount  of  blood  to  enable  them  to  react  upon  the 
nerves  of  inspiration.  The  condition  is  a  most  dangerous  one.  The  child  is 
pallid,  and  its  muscles  completely  relaxed;  sometimes,  however,  it  makes  a  few 
short  inspirations,  and  utters  some  very  feeble  cries ;  but  if  the  hemorrhage  has 
been  at  all  profuse,  it  succumbs  in  a  very  short  time. 

3.  Lesions  of  the  Nervaus  Centres. — ^The  cerebro-spinal  system  presides  over 
none  of  those  functions  whose  integrity  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  fcetal 

*  life;  the  respiration,  circulation,  and  nutrition,  being  subject  exclusively  to  the 
nerves  of  organic  life.  These  ganglions  and  their  nerves  derive  from  the  arte- 
rial blood  that  principle  of  organic  sensibility  and  motility  which  is  necessary  to 
the  production  of  involuntary  or  automatic  movements,  as  also  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  irritability  and  vitality  of  the  organs.  Although  the  foetus  pos- 
sesses organs  of  animal  life,  its  vitality  is  purely  vegetative  or  organic.  This 
fact  serves  to  explain  the  life  and  development  of  acephalse,  for  where  the 
organs  are  absent,  the  functions  are  also  wanting;  yet  these  monsters  are  en- 
dowed with  irritability,  are  capable  of  motion,  and  their  life  is  preserved  intact, 
until  the  termination  of  pregnancy. 
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SiDce  the  braiD  and  spinal  marrow  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  performanee 
of  the  foetal  functions,  we  readily  foresee  that  any  lesions  which  may  affect  theia 
during  pregnancy  or  labor,  cannot  disturb  the  harmony  of  those  functions,  or 
have  any  influence  whatever  upon  the  intra-uterine  vitality.  Therefore,  it  is  only 
after  birth  that  the  ccrebro>spinal  alteration  or  paralysis  prevents  the  establish- 
ment of  animal  life,  even  though  the  organic  life  is  still  manifest^^d  by  the  inte- 
grity of  the  circulation,  and  even  of  the  placental  respiration.  The  first  respi- 
ratory act  is,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  consequence  of  an  excitement  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  produced  by  the  impression  of  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding air  upon  the  skin  of  the  new-born  child.  For  this  impression  to  be 
effectual,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sensation  should  be  perceived  by  the 
central  organ,  which  is  rendered  incapable  of  perceiving  it  by  serious  lesions 
of  the  corebro-spinal  axis.  This  important  distinction  should  therefore  be  made 
between  the  various  circumstances  capable  of  reducing  the  foetus  to  the  state  of 
apparent  death,  namely,  that  the  foetus  may  be  destroyed  in  the  womb  by  as- 
phyxia and  hemorrhage,  whilst  lesions  of  the  nervous  centres  always  cause  it  to 
be  born  in  a  state  of  apparent  death. 

We  should  also  interpret  in  this  way  the  effect  which  may  be  produced  by  the 
violent  compression  which  the  bmin  undergoes  in  certain  cases  of  contracted 
pelvis  3  thut  which  may  result  from  the  application  of  the  forceps  or  lever  under 
circumstances  of  difficulty;  that  which  results  from  vascular  congestion  due  to 
an  obstruction  to  the  return  of  venous  blood  in  certain  deliveries  by  the  face;  in 
cases  where  the  cord  is  wound  tightly  several  times  around  the  neck,  as  also 
where  it  is  strongly  grasped  by  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  neck  of  the  uteros; 
and  finally,  to  the  compression  sometimes  produced  by  effusions  of  blood,  either 
upon  the  surface,  or  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself. 

So,  also,  is  to  be  explained  the  mode  of  action  of  lesions  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, such  lesions  as  we  know  are  easily  produced  by  extreme  rotation  of  the 
head,  by  tractions  upon  the  head,  or  the  pelvis  when  the  head  is  arrested  in  an 
elevated  position,  and  finally,  by  effusions  at  the  base  of  the  brain  ^and  upper 
part  of  the  vertebral  canal.  • 

As  lesions  of  the  brain  are  not  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  establishment 
of  respiration,  they  are  not  so  dangerous  as  those  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  encephalon  has  not  always  prevented  the 
child  from  breathing  and  crying  after  its  birth,  and  even  from  living  for  several 
days.  A  similar  fact  is  presented  by  anencephalous  foetuses.  By  this  we  are 
advised  that,  in  difficult  labors,  the  temporary  compression  of  the  head  may 
also  su:>pend  momentarily  the  action  of  the  bruin,  but  that  as  this  su.s{)ension ' 
does  not  absolutely  preclude  respiration,  the  species  of  shock  or  concussion  which 
the  bruin  experiences  may  pass  away  so  soon  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  continu- 
ance of  life. 

it  is  different,  however,  with  lesions  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  is  the 
only  motor  of  the  respiratory  movements:  it  cannot  be  seriously  affected  without 
rendering  extra-uterine  life  impossible.  This  explains  the  frecjuent  death  of 
children  in  pelvic  presentations,  when  tractions  have  been  made  upon  the  trunk 
with  the  object  of  disengaging  the  head. 

Treatment. — Since  apparent  death,  however  produced,  may  present  the  very 
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different  symptoms  already  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  mere  inspection  of  the 
ohild  can  afford  no  information  as  to  the  cause  of  its  condition.  Although  we 
regard  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  and  relaxation  of  the  extremities  as  signs  of 
very  grave  import,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  cerebral  disor- 
ders, and  consequently  to  foresee  the  result  of  measures  calculated  to  restore  the 
child.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  all  cases  should  be  treated  as  though  they 
afforded  a  chance  of  success.  The  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  an  hour,  or  even  more, 
from  the  time  of  delivery,  is  not  sufficient  cause  for  despair,  since  a  number  of 
fiictfl  may  be  mentioned  going  to  prove  that  children  have  been  in  an  asphyxi- 
ated condition  for  an  hour,  and  were  afterwards  restored  to  life.  Long-continued 
silence  of  the  heart,  the  entire  absence  of  pulsations  at  the  praecordial  region, 
frequently  determined  at  intervals,  is  the  only  sign  which  can  be  regarded  as 
destructive  of  all  hope.  The  heart  is  the  ultimum  moriens,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  efforta  to  restore  its  pulsations,  when  once  completely  extinguished,  have 
ever  been  crowned  with  success.  But  the  softness  and  flaccidity  of  the  tissues, 
and  coldness  of  the  body  and  face,'  are  no  reason  for  abandoning  the  child,  pro- 
vided the  heart  still  bcata,  however  feebly,  slowly,  or  irregularly. 

When  the  child  is  born  with  a  general  injection  of  the  capillaries  of  the  face 
and  trunk,  when,  in  short,  it  presents  the  characters  of  the  state  fonnerly  termed 
apoplexy  J  it  is  evident  that  the  first  indication  is  to  relieve  the  engorgement  of 
the  head  and  lungs,  which  is  done  by  promptly  cutting  the  umbilical  cord,  and 
allowing  a  few  spoonfuls  of  blood  to  escape,  when  the  respiration  is  most  usually 
established  soon  after,  if  there  are  no  mechanical  obstacles,  such  as  mucus  in  the 
fiiuces,  to  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  lungs;  and,  where  these  do  exist, 
they  may  be  removed  by  the  extremity  of  the  little  finger,  or  with  the  feathered 
end  of  a  quill ;  the  blue  and  violet  color  of  the  surface  will  then  be  found  to  gra- 
dually disappear,  and  give  place  to  a  rosy  hue,  at  first  on  the  lips,  then  on  the 
cheeks,  and  afterwards  over  the  rest  of  the  body.  However,  in  practice,  we  some- 
times find  the  circulation  so  enfeebled  or  benumbed,  as  it  were,  that  the  blood 
will  not  run  from  the  umbilical  arteries;  its  effusion  may  then  be  encouraged  by 
plunging  the  child  into  a  warm  bath,  or  by  squeezing  the  cord  several  times  from 
its  insertion  towards  the  cut  extremity;  and  where  this  does  not  prove  successful 
in  obtaining  blood,  some  advise  the  application  of  a  leech  behind  each  ear.  But 
as  this  application  would  occasion  the  loss  of  precious  time,  it  is  better  to  have 
recourse  at  once  to  other  measures. 

The  small  bleeding  being  practised  or  not,  every  effort  should  be  made,  by  the 
use  of  various  stimulants,  to  excite  the  sensibility  of  the  skin,  and  the  reflex 
action  of  the  cutaneous  nerves. 

According  to  Marshall  Hall,  the  best  plan  is  to  sprinkle  the  face  and  body  of 
the  child  vigorously  with  cold  water;  immediately  after  which,  it  should  be  im- 
mersed in  a  warm  bath,  and  then  wrapped  in  warm  flannels.  The  efficiency  of 
this  plan  of  treatment,  which  may  be  repeated  several  times,  depends,  espe- 
cially, upon  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  executed.  The  impression  of  both  the 
cold  and  heat  should  be  sudden.     Afterwards,  the  skin  may  be  stimulated  by 

1  The  experiments  of  M.  Brown-Sequard  on  warm-blooded  animals,  prove  that  the  time 
for  which  they  are  capable  of  resisting  asphyxia  is  greater  in  proportion  as  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a  lower  temperature. 

32 
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The  lengtli  of  time  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  insufflations  Tmriefl 
much.  Thus,  there  are  facts  showing  that  sometimes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  has 
heen  sufficient,  whilst  at  others,  it  was  necessary  to  continue  them  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  an  hour,  or  even  an  hour  and  a  half. 

When,  under  their  influence,  the  action  of  the  heart  has  heen  so  far  restored 
as  to  he  at  froiu  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  times  a  minute,  I  think, 
says  M.  Depaul,  that  the  physician  should  continue  until  spontaneous  inspi- 
rations appear,  and  are  repeated  at  the  rate  of  at  least  five  or  six  per  minute; 
since  to  stop  after  the  first  one,  would  in  many  cases  endanger  the  life  of  the 
child.  When,  however,  ailer  having  awakened  the  pulsations  of  the  heart, 
and  even  obtained  some  efibrts  at  inspiration,  all  become  more  feeble  and 
disappear,  the  insufilation  may  be  dispensed  with  afler  the  lapse  of  from  ten 
to  twelve  minutes,  for,  under  these  circumstances,  I  have  never  known  a  child 
to  be  saved. 

It  is  necessary  to  withdraw  the  canula  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  clear  it 
of  mucus.  When  the  trachea  contains  much  mucus,  which  is  manifested  by 
gurgling,  it  may  be  drawn  into  the  tube  by  suction,  and  the  future  insufflations 
be  thus  rendered  more  useful. 

When  spontaneous  inspirations  occur,  the  insufflations  may  be  suspended  for 
the  moment. 

Finally,  all  these  means  having  failed,  should  a  galvanic  battery  be  at  hand, 
currents  of  electricity  might  be  passed  through  the  muscles  of  inspiration;  it  is, 
however,  an  auxiliary  upon  which  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed. 

Electricity  has,  in  fact,  much  less  action  upon  the  foDtus  than  upon  the  adult. 
It  has,  for  example,  been  proved  by  experiment,  that  well-developed  foetal  ser- 
pents were  but  slightly  sensitive  to  the  action  of  galvanism  before  having  breathed, 
whilst  shortly  ailerward  they  were  endowed  with  a  very  delicate  sensibility. 

Some  persons  have  recommended  that  the  umbilical  cord  be  not  cut  in  cases 
of  asphyxia,  until  after  the  pulmonary  respiration  has  been  fully  established, 
hoping  that  the  continuance  of  the  foeto- placental  circulation  might  replace  the 
extra-uterine  one  that  is  wanting.  Without  admitting,  with  Dr.  King,  that  this 
practice,  by  allowing  the  contractions  of  the  heart  to  drive  all  the  blood  into  the 
placenta,  would  expose  the  foetus  to  death  from  loss  of  the  circulating  fluid,  I 
think  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  precaution  is,  to  say  the  least,  useless, 
and  even  hurtful,  by  occasioning  the  loss  of  precious  time.  In  fact,  the  placenta 
is  almost  always  partly,  or  even  entirely  detached,  shortly  after  the  child  is 
expelled;  and  even  were  this  not  the  case,  the  retraction  of  the  uterus  following 
its  expulsion,  has  so  modified  the  circulation  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus  and  that 
of  the  utero-placental  vessels,  that  the  newly-born  infant  would  certainly  find  its 
resources  in  that  direction  exhausted. 

However,  if  the  touch  does  not  discover  the  placenta  situated  upon  the  neck, 
and,  consequently,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  retains  its  normal  relations 
with  the  womb,  we  may,  when  the  foetus  is  pale  and  discolored,  defer  cutting  the 
cord,  especially  should  it  still  exhibit  pulsations.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  pul- 
sations have  ceased,  or  it  is  ascertained  that  the  placenta  is  detached,  its  section 
should  be  practised  immediately. 

Some  children,  alter  having  cried  and  breathed  quite  freely,  fall,  after  the  lapse 
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adviaed  seemed  to  devote  to  certain  death ;  also,  that  in  casefi  where  it  was 
unsuccessful^  hecause  the  lesions  occasioning  the  apparent  death  were  beyond 
the  resources  of  art,  it  had  the  effect,  when  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  had  not 
ceased  entirely,  to  render  them  stronger  and  more  Arequent,  and  sometimes  even 
to  determine  a  spontaneous  though  imperfect  inspiration. 

I  would  add,  that  long  continued  insufflation  seemed  to  me,  in  three  cases,  to 
be  more  effectual  than  is  claimed  in  the  above  paragraph,  for  not  only  did  it 
excite  spontaneous  inspirations,  but  the  respiration  became  gradually  regular, 
and  existence  was  prolonged  for  ten,  twelve,  and  in  one  case  for  twenty-two 
hours,  in  spite  of  mortal  lesions  of  the  brain.  Now  it  will  readily  be  under- 
stood that,  in  very  many  cases,  the  family  might  attach  great  importance  to 
twenty-four  hours  of  life  in  a  new-bom  child. 

M.  Depaul,  who  has  rendered  a  real  service  in  calling  attention  to  a  measure 
generally  abandoned  by  some  as  dangerous,  and  by  others  as  useless,  also  pro- 
poses some  rules  of  conduct,  which  I  think  it  right  to  mention  briefly. 

He  uses  Chaussier's  canula,  dispensing,  however,  with  the  lateral  openings, 
and  substituting  for  them  a  terminal  one. 

The  child,  whose  temperature  is  to  be  maintained  by  warm  coverings,  should 
be  placed  with  the  breast  higher  than  the  pelvis,  and  the  head  thrown  a  little 
back,  so  as  to  render  the  front  of  the  neck  rather  more  projecting.  Having 
cleansed  the  tongue  and  pharynx  from  mucus,  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand 
should  be  conducted  along  the  median  line  of  the  tongue  to  the  epiglottis.  The 
right  hand  holds  the  tube  like  a  pen,  and  directs  its  small  extremity  along  the 
finger  to  the  opening  of  the  larynx,  inclines  it  towards  the  left  commissure  of 
the  lips,  and  by  gentle  movements  endeavors  to  raise  the  epiglottis ;  it  is  then 
only  necessary  to  elevate  the  instrument,  carrying  it  at  the  same  time  toward  the 
median  line,  when  its  extremity  will  pass  through  the  glottis.  This  is  the  only 
part  of  the  operation  which  presents  any  difficulty,  for  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  tube  to  enter  the  oesophagus.  Before  resorting  to  insufflation,  we  should 
make  sure  of  its  situation  by  passing  the  finger  upon  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
and  observing  whether  the  larynx  follows  the  instrument  when  the  latter  is 
moved  from  side  to  side.  However,  the  first  insufflation  reveals  the  error  im- 
mediately, for  when  the  instrument  has  passed  into  the  oesophagus,  a  considerable 
elevation  of  the  epigastrium  precedes  that  of  the  base  of  the  chest;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  in  the  larynx,  the  chest  is  dilated  uniformly,  and  the  epigastric 
projection  is  produced  exclusively  by  the  depression  of  the  diaphragm. 

To  prevent  the  reflux  of  the  air.  and  to  oblige  it  to  enter  the  air-passages, 
every  point  of  exit  by  the  oesophagus,  mouth,  and  nostrils  should  be  closed.  The 
anterior  wall  of  the  oesophagus  is  applied  against  the  posterior,  by  a  moderate 
pressure  with  the  instrument.  The  lips  are  pressed  closely  to  the  sides  of  the 
canula  by  means  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  whilst  the  nostrils  are  stopped  by 
pinching  the  nose  between  the  two  middle  fingers. 

The  insufflations  should  be  quite  near  to  each  other.  M.  Depaul  thinks  that 
from  ten  to  twelve  should  be  made  in  a  minute.  The  greater  part  of  the  air 
is  expelled  after  each  by  the  elasticity  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles ;  it  may  be 
useful,  however,  especially  at  the  commencement,  to  render  the  expiration  more 
complete^  by  pressure  properly  applied  with  the  whole  hand  on  the  front  of  the 
chest. 
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The  length  of  time  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  insufflationB  Ttriei 
much.  Thus,  there  are  facts  showing  that  sometimes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  has 
been  sufficient,  whilst  at  others,  it  was  necessary  to  continue  them  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  an  hour,  or  even  an  hour  and  a  half. 

When,  under  their  influence,  the  action  of  the  heart  has  been  so  far  reetored 
as  to  be  at  froiu  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  times  a  minute,  I  think, 
says  M.  Depaul,  that  the  physician  should  continue  until  spontaneooa  ins^- 
rations  appear,  and  are  repeated  at  the  rate  of  at  least  five  or  six  per  minute; 
since  to  stop  after  the  first  one,  would  in  many  cases  endanger  the  life  of  the 
child.  When,  however,  afler  having  awakened  the  pulsations  of  the  heait, 
and  even  obtained  some  efforts  at  inspiration,  all  become  more  feeble  and 
disappear,  the  insufllation  may  be  dispensed  with  afler  the  lapse  of  from  teo 
to  twelve  minutes,  for,  under  these  circumstances,  I  have  never  known  a  child 
to  be  saved. 

It  is  necessary  to  withdraw  the  canula  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  clear  it 
of  mucus.  When  the  trachea  contains  much  mucus,  which  is  manifested  by 
gurgling,  it  may  be  drawn  into  the  tube  by  suction,  and  the  future  insufiUitioiii 
be  thus  rendered  more  useful. 

When  spontaneous  inspirations  occur,  the  insufflations  may  be  suspended  for 
the  moment. 

Finally,  all  these  means  having  failed,  should  a  galvanic  battery  be  at  hand, 
currents  of  electricity  might  be  passed  through  the  muscles  of  inspiration;  it  is, 
however,  an  auxiliary  upon  which  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed. 

Electricity  has,  in  fact,  much  less  action  upon  the  foDtus  than  upon  the  adult 
It  has,  for  example,  been  proved  by  experiment,  that  well-developed  foetal  ser- 
pents wore  but  slightly  sensitive  to  the  action  of  galvanism  before  having  breathed, 
whilst  shortly  afterward  they  were  endowed  with  a  very  delicate  sensibility. 

Some  persons  have  recommended  that  the  umbilical  cord  be  not  cut  in  cases 
of  asphyxia,  until  after  the  pulmonary  renpiration  has  been  fully  established, 
hoping  that  the  continuance  of  the  foetoplacental  circulation  might  replace  the 
extra-uterine  one  that  is  wanting.  Without  admitting,  with  Dr.  King,  that  this 
practice,  by  allowing  the  contractions  of  the  heart  to  drive  all  the  blood  into  the 
placenta,  would  expose  the  fcotus  to  death  from  loss  of  the  circulating  fluid,  I 
think  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  precaution  is,  to  say  the  least,  useless, 
and  even  hurtful,  by  occasioning  the  loss  of  precious  time.  In  fact,  the  placenta 
is  almost  always  partly,  or  even  entirely  detached,  shortly  after  the  child  if 
expelled;  and  even  were  this  not  the  cose,  the  retraction  of  the  uterus  following 
its  expulsion,  has  so  modified  the  circulation  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus  and  that 
of  the  utcro-placental  vessels,  that  the  ncwly-bom  infant  would  certainly  find  its 
resources  in  that  direction  exhausted. 

However,  if  the  touch  docs  not  discover  the  placenta  situated  upon  the  neck, 
and,  consequently,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  retains  its  normal  relations 
with  the  womb,  we  may,  when  the  fcotus  is  pale  and  discolored,  defer  cutting  the 
cord,  especially  should  it  still  exhibit  pulsations.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  pul- 
sations have  ceased,  or  it  is  ascertained  that  the  placenta  is  detached,  its  section 
should  Ih3  practised  immediately. 

Some  children,  after  having  cried  and  breathed  quite  freely,  fall,  aft^r  the  lapse 
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of  several  hours,  and  sometimes  even  days,  into  a  state  of  apparent  death,  which 
soon  terminates  in  real  death  unless  assistance  is  promptly  rendered.  Therefore, 
it  is  prudent  to  be  carefully  on  the  watch  for  the  first  few  days.  This  secondary 
apparent  death  may  be  due,  like  that  just  described,  to  a  true  asphyxia,  or  tcTa 
deficiency  of  nervous  influence,  for  which  the  stimulants  employed  immediately 
after  birth  have  proved  but  a  momentary  remedy.  Asphyxia  may  be  produced 
either  by  a  foreign  body  placed  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  or  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  mucus  in  the  fauces.  To  remove  the  foreign  bodies,  and  clear  out  the 
fauces  with  the  aid  of  a  feather,  and  the  bronchia  by  exciting  vomiting  by  tick- 
ling the  palate,  are  the  first  measures  to  be  used.  If  the  face  is  of  a  violet  color, 
a  leech  may  be  placed  with  advantage  behind  each  ear,  or,  as  recommended  by 
Kennedy,  upon  the  fontanelles.  When  the  accidents  are  attributable  to  deficient 
cerebral  action,  the  excitants  already  mentioned  must  again  be  had  recourse  to. 


ARTICLE   III. 

DEBILITY  OP   THE  FOETUS. 

As  the  excessive  debility  of  the  child  may  generally  be  referred  to  some  of  the 
circumstances  already  pointed  out,  it  should  be  combated  by  the  same  means. 
In  those  cases  where  the  infant  is  only  very  feeble,  because  it  is  born  before  term, 
or  in  consequence  of  a  prolonged  sickness  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  very  great 
care  is  requisite  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  temperature  by  surrounding  it  with 
cotton  wadding  and  bottles  containing  hot  water,  since  heat  is  then  the  best 
flUmulant. 

For  the  first  few  days,  and  sometimes  even  weeks,  its  alimentation  demands 
some  precaution.  It  is  very  important  that  a  nurse  should  be  procured  for  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  whose  milk  flows  so  easily  that  she  can  herself  project  a  few 
spoonfuls  into  the  mouth  of  the  child ;  for  its  feebleness  is  often  so  great  as  to 
render  the  necessary  efibrt  at  suction  impossible. 

It  is  equally  important  to  give  it  only  the  first  milk,  which  being  lighter  is  of 
easier  digestion. 

Whenever  a  child  is  born  in  a  state  of  apparent  death  or  of  extreme  weakness, 
the  accoucheur  should,  in  Catholic  families,  cause  the  rite  of  baptism  to  be  ad- 
ministered immediately.  For,  whatever  the  religious  opinions  of  the  physician 
may  be,  it  is  his  duty  to  respect  the  feeling  of  families,  and  he  would  be  truly 
blajnable,  were  he  not  to  yield  in  this  respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents. 
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renders  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  almost  impermeahie  to  blood.  In  all  these 
cased,  the  asphyxia  results,  evidently,  from  a  suspension  of  the  placental  respira- 
tion, and  it  is  the  contact  of  black  blood  with  the  brain,  which  paralyies  its 
action  in  the  foetus  as  well  as  in  the  adult. 

Finally,  it  is  plain  that  after  the  child  is  bom,  the  accumulation  of  maeus  in 
the  nose,  mouth,  and  air-passages,  may  also  produce  asphyxia  by  preventing  the 
introduction  of  air  into  the  bronchisB ;  here,  however,  the  mode  of  operation  is 
precisely  the  same  as  in  the  adult,  since  it  results  from  a  mechanical  obstacle  to 
the  introduction  of  the  external  air  into  the  pulmonary  vesicles. 

In  consequence  of  the  action  of  some  one  of  these  causes,  the  foetus  may  be 
born  in  a  state  of  apparent  death,  and  exhibit  the  very  different  symptoms  which 
we  have  already  mentioned ;  thus,  in  most  cases,  the  surface  of  the  body  has  a 
swollen  appearance,  and  is  of  a  violet,  or  rather  of  a  blackish-blue  color,  the  dis- 
coloration being  more  marked  at  the  upper  parts  of  the  trunk,  and  more  particu- 
larly on  the  face  than  elsewhere.  The  muscles  do  not  exhibit  any  motion  ;  the 
limbs  preserve  their  flexibility,  and  the  body  its  heat ;  the  pulsations  of  the  cord, 
of  the  radial  artery,  and  even  those  of  the  heart,  are  obscure  or  insensible. 

Where  2k  post-mortem  examination  is  made,  the  vessels  of  the  encephalon  are 
found  engorged  with  blood  ;  at  times,  this  fluid  is  even  effused  on  the  surface  of 
the  membranes,  or  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself,  though  most  generally, 
says  M.  Cruveilhier,  the  effusion  is  limited  to  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum; 
sometimes  it  covers  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  but  it  is  rarely  found  in 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain;  and,  in  all  the  cases  examined  by  him,  there  was 
blood  enough  in  the  cavity  of  the  vertebral  arachnoid  membrane  to  distend  the 
dura  mater.  Again,  those  congestions  of  the  liver,  that  are  so  common  in  infants, 
are  then  particularly  apt  to  be  met  with ;  but,  says  Billard.  they  vary  considera- 
bly as  regards  the  quantity  of  blood  accumulated  in  the  tissue  of  the  organ;  for, 
in  some  instances,  it  is  found  there  in  such  great  abundance  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
sanguineous  exudation  on  the  exterior  of  the  organ,  the  convex  surface  of  which 
is  discolored  and  moistened  by  a  layer  of  efliised  blood,  and  I  have  even  known 
an  extravasation  of  this  fluid  into  the  abdomen  to  result  from  this  turgescence. 
The  lungs  are  also  gorged  with  blood. 

The  external  condition  of  the  asphyxiated  foetus  is  not  always  such  as  we  have 
just  described,  for,  as  M.  Jacquemier  has  observed,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  find  the  foetus  born  without  any  anomalous  coloration  of  the  skin,  and  even 
with  a  remarkable  degree  of  pallor  and  flaecidity  of  the  limbs ;  and  this,  not- 
withstanding the  apparent  death  has  been  produced  by  compression  of  the  cord. 
Can  this  difference  be  due,  as  M.  Jacquemier  supposes  in  the  latter  case,  to  a 
sudden  suspension  of  the  placental  respiration,  whilst  in  the  former  the  cessation 
was  slow  and  gradual  ?  This  explanation  is  probable,  inasmuch  as  the  same 
differences  are  observed  in  the  asphyxia  of  adults,  and  as,  according  to  M.  De- 
vergie,  those  persons  who  are  killed  by  the  falling  in  upon  them  of  earth,  pre- 
sent the  same  discoloration  of  the  integuments.  The  suddenness  of  the  real 
death  may  explain  the  peculiarity  under  these  circumstances ;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  this  external  pallor  is  also  the  consequence  of  a  slow  but  pro- 
longed asphyxia,  and  that  it  often  succeeds  to  the  violet  hue  of  the  tissues ;  that 
we  every  day  witness  this  succession  going  on  before  our  eyes  when  the  asphyxia 
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has  lasted  too  long,  and  that  a  child  born  with  a  very  deep  color,  becomes  ra- 
pidly pale  and  flaccid,  if  the  means  employed  fail  to  excite  respiration. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  discoloration  of  the  tissues  is  the  symptomatic  expres- 
sion of  a  more  advanced  stage :  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  which  before  were 
sufficiently  strong  and  rapid,  become  less  frequent  and  feebler,  return  only  at  long 
intervals,  and  real  death  soon  succeeds  to  the  apparent  one.  Now,  these  phe- 
nomena, which  we  observe  occasionally,  take  place  in  the  same  manner  whilst 
the  fcetus  is  still  contained  in  the  womb,  but  is  deprived  of  the  placental  respi- 
ration. 

When,  at  the  moment  of  birth,  the  asphyxia  has  lasted  but  a  short  time,  the 
child  will  exhibit  turgescence  of  the  face,  the  violet  hue  of  the  skin,  firmness 
of  flesh,  and  frequent  and  regular  pulsalaons  of  the  heart;  if  a  longer  period  has 
elapsed  since  the  interruption  of  the  foeto-matemal  circulation,  the  child  will  be 
pale  and  discolored,  and  the  ptdsations  of  the  heart  and  cord  feeble  and  inter- 
mitting ;  finally,  if  the  asphyxia  has  lasted  longer  than  is  compatible  with  the 
Kfe  of  the  heart,  the  child  will  be  really  dead  at  the  time  of  its  expulsion. 

These  two  conditions,  which  are  apparently  so  diflerent,  are  due  to  the  same 
cause,  and  are  simply  two  degrees  of  asphyxia.  Though,  in  an  etiological  sense, 
no  distinction  can  be  made  between  them,  they  are  important  as  regards  the 
prognosis,  for  one  is  much  more  serious  than  the  other,  and,  as  regards  treat- 
ment, the  same  means  are  not  applicable  to  both. 

M.  Pajot  informs  me  that  he  has  found  these  observations  to  hold  true  as  re- 
gards the  adult. 

2.  Lemons  of  the  Fcetal  Circulation. — Ruptures  of  the  cord  or  of  the  placenta 
may,  of  themselves,  give  rise  to  such  a  degree  of  hemorrhage  as  to  endanger  the 
life  of  the  foetus ;  fortunately,  however,  they  are  quite  rare.  When  the  hemor- 
rhage is  profuse,  the  child  dies  before  the  labor  is  over;  but  should  anything 
happen  to  arrest  the  discharge  of  blood,  the  child  may  be  bom  alive,  but  in  a 
state  of  apparent  death  resembling  syncope.  The  deficiency  of  nervous  influ- 
ence is  heie  manifestly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  brain 
no  longer  receive  a  sufficient  amount  of  blood  to  enable  them  to  react  upon  the 
nerves  of  inspiration.  The  condition  is  a  most  dangerous  one.  The  child  is 
pallid,  and  its  muscles  completely  relaxed;  sometimes,  however,  it  makes  a  few 
short  inspirations,  and  utters  some  very  feeble  cries ;  but  if  the  hemorrhage  has 
been  at  all  profuse,  it  succumbs  in  a  very  short  time. 

8.  Lesions  of  the  Nervous  Centres, — ^The  cerebro-spinal  system  presides  over 
none  of  those  functions  whose  integrity  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  foetal 
life;  the  respiration,  circulation,  and  nutrition,  being  subject  exclusively  to  the 
nerves  of  organic  life.  These  ganglions  and  their  nerves  derive  from  the  arte- 
rial blood  that  principle  of  organic  sensibility  and  motility  which  is  necessary  to 
the  production  of  involuntary  or  automatic  movements,  as  also  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  irritability  and  vitality  of  the  organs.  Although  the  foetus  pos- 
sesses organs  of  animal  life,  its  vitality  is  purely  vegetative  or  organic.  This 
fact  serves  to  explain  the  life  and  development  of  acephalse,  for  where  the 
organs  are  absent,  the  functions  are  also  wanting;  yet  these  monsters  are  en- 
dowed with  irritability,  are  capable  of  motion,  and  their  life  is  preserved  intact, 
until  the  termination  of  pregnancy. 
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of  the  amnios  or  on  the  presence  of  several  children  in  the  womb,  should  be 
placed  in  the  first  rank  of  these  causes.  In  fact,  this  over-distension  renders  the 
uterine  walls  much  thinner  than  usual,  benumbs  them  in  some  measure,  and 
diminishes  their  force  of  contraction.  Independently  of  a  considerable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  belly,  and  the  unusual  elevation  of  the  head  towards  the  end  of 
gestation  or  beginning  of  labor,  which  is  worthy  of  attention,  there  is  something 
then  altogether  peculiar  in  the  character  of  the  pains.  The  contractions,  though 
feeble  and  only  returning  at  distant  and  irregular  intervals,  reduce  the  patient  to 
a  state  of  anxiety  and  continual  suffering;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  her  ex- 
pression, seem  to  implicate  the  fundus  alone,  without  extending  lower  down,  for 
the  amniotic  pouch,  if  still  unruptured,  scarcely  bulges  out  during  their  con- 
tinuance. Under  such  circumstances,  we  should  carefully  avoid  resorting  to 
stimulants,  which  would  have  no  other  effect  than  to  augment  her  sufferings, 
without  rendering  the  contractions  any^more  energetic.  The  rupture  of  the 
membranes  is  her«  the  only  remedy,  because,  by  facilitating  the  discharge  of  the 
waters,  we  relieve  the  excessive  distension  of  the  organ,  as  well  as  the  continual 
distress  thereby  occasioned,  and  then  the  genuine  pains  become  more  frequent 
and  more  effectual. 

B.  The  slowness  and  feebleness  of  the  contractions  may  likewise  depend  on  a 
sanguineous  engorgement,  or  plethora,  of  the  uterine  tissue.  This  condition, 
when  it  exists,  can  be  recognized  by  the  following  signs  :  the  pains  are  at  first 
quite  energetic,  but  soon  diminish,  both  in  frequency  and  intensity ;  the  cervix 
uteri  is  soft,  supple,  and  non-resistant,  but  the  presenting  part  does  not  engage 
during  the  pain,  which  latter  is  equally  diffused  over  the  whole  abdomen  ;  the 
phenomena  of  general  plethora  nearly  always  manifest  themselves  at  the  same 
time ;  thus,  the  respiration  is  laborious,  the  pulse  hard  and  full,  and  the  pains 
are  very  irregular,  both  in  force  and  frequency.  Bleeding  in  the  arm,  propor- 
tioned to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  is  then  the  best  remedy. 

G.  Or  it  may  be  owing  to  a  debility,  or  an  imperfect  organization  of  the  uterus 
itself,  though  the  patient  may  otherwise  be  perfectly  healthy,  that  is,  the  mus- 
cular apparatus  of  the  womb  may  be  deficient  in  contractile  force,  while  the  other 
muscles  of  the  organism  are  endowed  with  their  usual  energy.  The  dilatation 
of  the  OS  uteri  is  effected  slowly,  for  notwithstanding  the  cervix  no  longer  offerb 
any  resistance,  the  organ  appears  incapable  of  detemiining  the  expulsion  of  the 
foreign  body  it  encloses.  In  such  cases,  the  ergoted  rye  is  the  only  article 
capable  of  stimulating  the  enfeebled  contractions. 

Dr.  Franck,  of  Wolfenbutten,  has  recently  recommended  the  employment  of 
electro-magnetism  in  cases  marked  by  weakness  or  absence  of  the  contractions, 
giving  four  observations,  in  which,  be  states,  it  was  used  with  advantage.  The 
perusal  of  these  cases  fails  to  convince  me  of  its  utility.  Besides,  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  proper  apparatus  when  wanted,  will  render  ita  employment  a  thing 
of  rare  occurrence.* 

*  The  author's  apparatus  is  composed  of  a  concave  metallic  plate,  moistened  with  salt 
water,  applied  upon  the  lumbar  region,  and  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  a  rotating 
electro -magnetic  machine.  The  negative  conductor  is  attached  to  a  hollow  cylinder  filled 
with  salt  water,  and  passed  into  the  vagina  to  the  neck  of  the  womb.  The  electro-magnetic 
current  is  applied  for  five  or  six  minutes  between  the  contractions,  and  suspended  during 
their  continuance. 
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D.  According  to  Baudelocque,  the  death  of  the  child  would  have  the  unfavor- 
able effect  of  diminishing  and  enfeebling  the  uterine  contractions ;  but  M.  P. 
Dubois  remarks,  and  very  justly,  in  our  opinion,  that,  if  the  woman  is  otherwise 
healthy,  this  event  has  no  influence  over  the  progress  of  her  labor ;  and  that,  if 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  delivery  is  more  painfully  accomplished  where  the 
infiint  has  been  dead  for  some  time,  it  is  only  because  the  diseases  of  the  mother 
have  been  the  occasion  of  its  death,  and  that  her  forces  are  weakened  by  the 
antecedent  malady. 

B.  Finally,  a  prehiature  rupture  of  the  membranes  may  have  the  same  effect, 
in  relaxing  and  weakening  the  pains,  as  their  more  retarded  rupture ;  and  the 
following  phenomena  may  then  take  place  :  if  the  head  happens  to  bo  very  large, 
and  is  low  down  when  this  occurs,  it  becomes  applied  directly  to  the  orifice,  and 
retains  a  great  part  of  the  waters  behind  it,  and  if  the  os  uteri  is  sufficiently 
dilated  to  permit  the  head  to  engage  freely,  no  water  escapes,  even  during  the 
contraction ;  but,  if  the  dilatation  is  still  imperfect,  the  waters  leak  away  drop 
by  drop,  it  is  said,  at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  each  pain,  which 
latter  is  wholly  employed  in  thus  gradually  expelling  the  amniotic  liquid,  with- 
out contributing  in  anywise  to  the  enlargement  of  the  cervix.  The  same  pheno- 
menon is  observed  when  the  membranes  yield  at  a  higher  point  of  the  pouch, 
one  not  corresponding  at  all  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  for  in  such  cases  but  little 
water  escapes  at  the  moment  of  the  rupture,  and  each  pain  is  likewise  accompa- 
nied or  followed  by  a  greater  discharge  without  accelerating  the  dilatation  in  the 
least.  However,  this  circumstance,  according  to  M.  P.  Dubois,  does  not  merit 
all  the  importance  usually  ascribed  to  it,  since,  properly  speaking,  the  expulsive 
process  has  not  commenced,  and  the  foetus,  protected  by  the  surrounding  liquid, 
cannot  suffer  in  any  wise  from  the  slowness  of  the  labor,  and  therefore,  in  most 
cases  of  this  kind,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  If,  however,  the  labor  lingers 
too  long,  we  might  follow  the  plan  generally  advised,  and  introduce  two  fingers 
into  the  cervix  uteri,  and  push  up  the  child's  head,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
a  more  ready  escape  of  the  waters,  or,  indeed,  of  lacerating  the  inferior  segment 
of  the  membranes,  if  the  original  rupture  had  occurred  at  a  much  higher  point. 
Nevertheless,  this  manoeuvre  is  only  to  be  resorted  to  when  the  dilatation  is 
already  well  advanced,  for  it  is  evident  that,  if  all  the  water  should  estcape  a  long 
time  before  the  enlargement  of  the  neck,  the  infant  might  suffer  from  the  pro- 
longed and  direct  compression  of  its  body. 

§  2.  Relaxation  or  Suspension  of  the  Pa^ns. 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  a  labor  which  has  heretofore  been  progressing 
favorably  to  become  at  once  arrested,  and  the  pains,  which  up  to  that  time  were 
strong  and  frequent,  to  relax  or  even  disappear  altogether.  Of  course,  the  indi- 
cations which  these  phenomena  present  will  necessarily  vary  with  the  causes  that 
have  given  rise  to  them,  and  therefore  the  physician  ought  to  search  them  out 
with  the  greatest  possible  care.  Among  those  which  may  thus  diminish  or  sus- 
pend the  pains,  the  following  are  usually  enumerated,  namely : — 

a.  Any  vivid  moral  impressions  operating  during  the  labor,  any  unexpected 
news  or  sharp  discussions,  the  announcement  of  a  child  of  an  unwished-for  sex^ 
and  the  arrival  or  presence  of  persons  disagreeable  to  the  lying-in  woman,  may 
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determiDe  a  cessation  of  the  pains;  and  in  these  cases  the  removal  of  the  cause 
is  the  only  remedy.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  ascer- 
tain what  that  cause  may  he,  and  it  is  left  to  the  prudence  and  sagacity  of  the 
medical  attendant  to  penetrate  the  mystery  and  remove  the  trouhle. 

B.  A  pain  caused  hy  the  coincidence  of  some  malady,  either  existing  antece- 
dent to,  or  appearing  during  the  lahor,  such  as  distressing  and  repeated  vomit- 
ings, sharp  pains  in  the  muscles  of  the  hack  and  ahdomen,  gripings  in  the  intes- 
tines; &c.,  &c.     In  all  such  instances,  the  woman,  experiencing  an  intense  pain 
which  is  further  heightened  by  the  uterine  contraction,  endeavors  to  snspend  the 
latter  as  much  as  possible,  and  hence  the  accoucheur  should  try  to  remove  the 
cause  which  thus  interferes  with  the  labor.     For  instance,  where  the  emesia  ob- 
stinately persists,  he  ought,  if  the  patient  bears  opiates  well,  to  administer  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum,  and,  if  not,  some  aromatic  drinks  or  antispasmodics,  accom- 
panied by  narcotic  lotions  over  the  epigastrium.     In  case  of  acute  moscolar 
painsy  embrocations  with  an  opiated  liniment  might  be  practised  over  the  affected 
part,  or  a  change  of  position  is  sometimes  all  that  is  requisite  to  calm  them.    If 
however,  as  often  happens,  this  pain,  which  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  uterine  con- 
traction, cannot  be  relieved,  then  the  powers  of  nature  must  be  assisted  by  an 
artificial  termination  of  the  labor. 

Those  violent  cramps,  which  are  occasionally  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
child's  head  on  the  sacral  nerves,  should  certainly  be  classed  among  the  circum- 
stances that  may  relax  or  even  suspend  the  uterine  contraction  altogether;  as 
occurred  in  three  cases  of  the  kind  observed  by  Professor  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia, 
where  the  pain  was  so  violent  that  it  caused  the  patient  the  most  inexpressible 
anguish.  The  women  describe  this  pain  as  similar  to  what  would  be  produced 
by  the  pinching  or  twisting  of  a  large  nervous  trunk ;  they  incessantly  demand  a 
prompt  deliverance,  and  the  physician  is  often  obliged  to  yield  to  their  entrea- 
ties ;  besides,  his  intervention  may  be  further  necessitated  by  the  more  or  less 
perfect  suspension  of  the  contractions  of  the  womb ;  for  the  organ  seems  para- 
lyzed by  the  violence  of  these  nervous  pains,  and  we  are  often  constrained  to 
apply  the  forceps  for  the  double  purpose  of  relieving  the  patient  from  the  fright- 
ful Bufferings  that  torment  her,  and  of  supplying  the  want  of  power  in  the  uterine 
efforts. 

c.  We  have  already  alluded  (page  456)  to  the  unfavorable  influence  that  an 
extreme  distension  of  the  bladder  might  have  over  the  progress  of  parturition; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  suspension  of  the  pains  could  be  justly  attributed  to  this 
circumstance,  the  cathetei  should  evidently  be  resorted  to  at  once;  but  if  this 
operation  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  engagement  of  the  head  in  the  excava- 
tion, recourse  should  be  had  to  the  application  of  the  forceps;  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  ergot  here  would  appear  to  be  vory  imprudent,  to  say  the  least. 

D.  If  caused  by  general  plethora,  which  is  characterized  and  is  easily  re- 
cognizable by  the  redness  of  the  face,  by  headache,  throbbings  in  the  head, 
vertigo,  dimness  of  vision,  tinnitus  aurium.  agitation,  unusual  force  and  fulness 
of  the  pulse,  and  by  weariness  of  the  limbs,  it  must  be  relieved  by  general  ve- 
nesection. 

K.  Debility  of  the  uteru.H  itself  is  also  mentioned  as  a  cause,  since  there  are 
some  women  in  whom  the  contractile  force  of  this  organ  is  so  easily  exhausted 
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that  the  contraotions,  after  having  proved  quite  sufficient  for  the  earlier  steps  of 
the  labor,  diminish,  or  disappear  all  at  once,  without  any  other  appreciable  cause 
than  this  feebleness  of  the  organ.  In  such  cases,  the  patient  should  be  advised 
to  rise  up  and  walk  about  the  chamber  for  some  time,  and  it  is  also  necessary  to 
rub  her  abdomen,  to  titillate  the  cervix  uteri,  and  to  make  pressure  on  the  peri- 
neum; and  then,  if  all  these  means  fail,  to  administer  the  ergot,  or  apply  the 
forceps. 

F.  The  second  stage  of  labor  is  sometimes  exceedingly  slow  in  very  fat  women; 
in  whom  the  contractions  do  not  cease  altogether,  but  appear  to  be  ineffectual, 
and  do  not  force  the  child's  head  to  advance ;  this  impotence  of  the  uterine 
efforts  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  much  less  dependent  on  resistances  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  pelvic  canal,  than  on  a  default  of  action  in  the  abdominal 
muscles ;  because  the  thick  layer  of  fat,  which  lines  the  anterior  walls  of  the  belly, 
most  paralzye,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  synergic  action  of  those  muscles,  and  thus 
deprive  the  uterus  of  the  aid  which  they  habitually  render.  The  abdominal 
compression,  which  is  so  much  extolled  as  a  remedy,  would  then  appear  pecu- 
liarly applicable;  for  a  circular  bandage,  applied  around  the  body,  would  effec- 
tually replace  the  point  d*appuij  which  the  contracted  muscles  usually  furnish 
to  the  womb ;  besides,  as  Velpeau  observes,  this  is  too  innocent  a  remedy  not  to 
be  employed  before  having  recourse  to  ergot,  or  to  an  artificial  termination  of 
the  labor. 

§  3.  Irregularity  of  the  Pains. 

The  contractions  may  be  irregular  in  their  progress,  or  they  may  be  partial  in 
their  operation :  that  is,  only  one  portion  of  the  uterine  walls  contracts,  the  rest 
of  the  organ  remaining  in  a  state  of  inaction ;  which  irregularity  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  muscular  structure  of  the  womb.  In  the  first  variety,  the  pains 
are  recognized  by  the  following  signs:  there  is  not  a  complete  and  perfect  inter- 
val between  them,  they  are  continuous,  and  only  interrupted  by  the  paroxysms, 
during  which  the  intensity  of  suffering  is  horrible.  In  the  second  variety,  the 
pain  returns,  it  is  true,  at  intervals,  but  sometimes  it  is  only  the  fundus,  again 
one  of  the  angles,  and  at  others,  some  part  of  the  body,  which  contracts  spasmo- 
dically, whilst  the  remainder  scarcely  does  so  at  all.  The  pains  are,  however,  no 
less  acute  than  if  the  whole  organ  were  involved;  often,  indeed,  they  are  more 
so,  though  even  then  they  are  easily  recognized  by  the  fact  of  occurring  almost 
without  effect,  or  at  least  without  having  a  decided  influence  upon  the  progress 
of  the  labor.  For  during  the  pain,  and  even  at  tha  very  moment  when  the 
woman  suffers  the  most,  we  may  ascertain,  by  applying  the  hand  on  the  hypo- 
gastrium,  in  the  case  of  partial  contraction,  that  the  uterine  ovoid  docs  not  pre- 
sent its  normal  regularity,  and  that  it  exhibits  instead  various  bosses  and 
inequalities;  besides,  we  can  readily  assure  ourselves,  in  all  cases,  that  no  impul- 
sion is  given  to  the  foetus,  and  that  the  presenting  part  does  not  advance;  as, 
also,  that  where  the  membranes  are  still  unruptured  they  do  not  bulge  out,  nor 
indeed  scarcely  become  tense  during  the  pain.  At  the  height  of  the  latter,  just 
at  the  moment  of  the  paroxysm,  the  presenting  part  seems,  at  times,  to  advance 
a  little;  but  this  progression  does  not  correspond,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
violence  of  the  pains,  and,  on  the  other,  it  is  not  kept  up,  though  the  pains  con- 
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tinae.  The  patient  is  tben  safTering  from  an  extreme  agritation,  she  weepe  and 
becomes  deApondent,  and  very  often  her  pnLse  is  freqnent.  developed,  and  febrile* 
the  face  red  and  flui>hed;  the  skin  hot;  the  mind  confused,  and  the  limbs  eoD- 
▼ulrfively  contracted.  These  irregular  contractions,  which  have  been  designated 
under  the  title  of  uterine  Utnnu*,  sometimes  disappear  of  their  own  accord, 
though  they  may  be  pnilonged  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  It  is  then  hiefalj 
important  to  remedy  them  as  soon  as  possible,  which  is  best  done  by  a  eeDenl 
bleeding  where  the  woman  is  plethoric,  the  pulse  full  and  well  developed  and 
the  face  red  and  flushed;  but,  as  this  is  not  practicable  in  nervous  and  very  irri- 
table women,  we  should  then  resort  to  tepid  baths,  emollient  injections  and 
opiated  lotions  over  the  aMomen.  and  more  especially  to  laudanum,  given  onee 
or  twice  as  an  injection,  in  the  dose  of  twenty  to  forty  drops,  diffused  in  three  or 
four  ounces  of  some  mild  vehicle. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  measures,  the  last  particularly,  the  pains  almost 
entirely  disappear  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour;  during  which  period 
the  patient  generally  slombcrs,  and  then  the  g(>od  pains,  that  is  the  natural  and 
regular  ones,  come  on,  and  the  labor  terminates  happily. 

The  action  of  opiates  is  occasionally  much  more  prompt,  being  felt  in  the 
crmrse  of  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  their  administration.  I  wit- 
nessed this  fact  in  a  young  primiparous  lady,  whose  labor  commenced  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  pains  progressed  slowly  but  regularly  until  four 
the  next  morning,  when  they  assumed  the  peculiar  character  under  considen- 
tion;  and.  from  that  moment,  notwithstanding  the  almost  continuous  sufiering 
and  permanent  contraction  of  the  womb,  the  head  did  not  descend.  At  dx  I 
administered  opiates;  and,  in  the  course  often  minutes,  the  excessive  agitation 
was  calmed,  the  pains  disappeared  entirely,  then  returned  again  a  few  minntcs 
afler,  at  first  slow  and  feeble,  but  soon  regular  and  energetic  enough  to  effect  the 
delivery  in  a  short  time.  When  the  cervix  participates  in  this  state  of  spasm, 
the  employment  of  the  ointment  and  extract  of  belladonna,  as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion hereafter  to  point  out,  will  be  found  decidedly  useful;  though  we  ought  to 
mention  that  the  employment  of  belladonna  has  been  objected  to  on  the  groond 
that  it  suspends  the  pains,  and  paralyzes  the  exercise  of  the  contractility  of  tissae 
after  the  labor  is  over;  but  this  is  an  error,  for  its  action  is  always  limited  to  the 
neck,  and  the  latter,  at  most,  may  be  paralyzed  for  some  time. 

In  the  case  before  us,  M.  Velpeau  says  he  has  used  the  following  potion  with 
advantage:  R. — Lettuce,  or  wild  poppy  water,  fjiv;  orange-flower,  or  mint 
wat**r,  fjj;  syrup  of  white  poppies,  fgj ;  extract  of  opium,  gr.  j. 

§  KR<ir»T. 

Of  all  the  various  means  just  alluded  to  as  capable  of  stimulating  the  weak, 
enfcobh-d,  or  susptjnded  contractions  of  the  womb,  there  are  but  few  we  have  i«o 
often  Ffftromnicnded  as  the  spurred  rye;  and  the  importance  of  this  medicine 
induouH  us  to  devuto  a  special  article  to  its  consideration,  in  which  we  shall  firrt 
Htudy  \\\i'  nature  and  physical  characters  of  the  ergot,  and  afterwards  its  thera- 
peutical af'tidu. 

1.  TiiK  Natural  IIist(»ry  of  Ergot.  (Spurrkd  Ryk.  Secale  Carnu- 
turn.) 

The  npurred  lye,  which  is  now  used  so  extensively  in  medicine,  has  at  ill 
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times  been  considered  as  an  alteration  of  that  grain,  the  writers  on  the  subject 
only  differing  in  opinion  with  respect  to  the  causes  which  produce  it.     Some 
think  it  depends  on  atmospherical  or  local  influences,  such  as  long-continued 
rains,  fogs,  and  noxious  dews,  or  on  too  poor  or  too  humid  a  soil;  while  others 
haye  regarded  it  as  being  produced  by  the  puncture  of  certain  insects ;  this  latter 
opinion  has  even  yet  a  great  number  of  advocates,  although  at  the  present  day  it 
is  most  generally  considered  as  a  fungus.     Paulet  has  classified  it  among  the 
clavaruij  and  De  Candolle  among  the  parasitic  fungi,  under  the  name  of  sclero- 
Hufn  clavus^  from  its  form;  and  this  was  the  generally-received  opinion  until 
Dr.  Leveille,  in  a  memoir  published  in  1826,  in  the  Annah  of  the  Linncean 
Society/  of  PartHj  announced  that  the  ergot  was  in  reality  an  alteration  of  the 
grain ;  and  that  it  was  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  parasitic  fungus,  which  he 
named  the  sphacelia  segetum,  intending  to  satisfy  by  this  title  both  the  color  of 
the  diseased  grain,  and  the  sad  consequences  which  result  from  its  use  when 
mixed  with  bread.     The  extended  observations  of  the  author  have  satisfied  him 
that  this  fungus  appears  chiefly  in  the  summer  season,  after  the  heavy  rains,  and 
that  it  is  developed  in  the  grain  itself  between  the  integuments  and  the  peri- 
sperm.     At  first,  it  is  invisible,  but  soon  increases  in  size,  and  breaks  through 
the  envelopes  of  the  grain,  while  the  perisperm,  which  was  very  small  and  white, 
assumes  a  violet  hue,  then  elongates,  or  grows,  and  becomes  hard  and  brittle, 
escaping  from  between  the  paleae  (the  husk  or  chaff),  and  pushing  before  it  the 
fungus  (sphacelia)  found  at  its  free  extremity.     This  fungus  is  soft  and  yellow, 
of  a  disagreeable  odor  and  a  sweetish  taste;  being  formed  of  several  lobes  joined 
at  their  centre,  its  surface  exhibits  some  small  undulations,  similar  to  the  convo- 
lutions of  the  brain.    If  a  particle  of  it  be  placed  in  water,  under  the  microscope, 
it  is  found  to  become  partially  liquefied,  and  the  water  holds  in  suspension  an 
immense  number  of  little  grains,  or  spores,  which  are  oval,  transparent,  and 
exceedingly  minute  in  size.     These  facts,  which  my  learned  friend.  Dr.  Leveille, 
has  kindly  made  me  witness,  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
affection ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  true  fungus,  and  a  perfectly  distinct  part 
of  the  sclerotium  clavus.     This  fungus  is  rarely  met  with  on  the  spurred  rye 
found  in  the  shops,  as  it  has  probably  been  detached  either  by  the  threshing,  or 
by  the  friction  of  the  heads  against  each  other.     As  this  product  is  soft  and  dif- 
fluent, it  spreads  over  the  teguments  and  the  spur,  where  it  becomes  dried  and 
cracked,  and  forms  a  thin  layer  of  a  dirty  white  or  yellowish  color,  which  dis- 
solves when  thrown  into  water.     Now,  does  the  ergot  owe  its  properties  to  this 
fungoid  portion,  or  to  its  own  proper  substance  ?     Experience  has  not  yet  settled 
the  doubts  of  M.  Leveille  on  this  subject ;  but  as,  by  the  aid  of  this  theory,  we  can 
readily  explain  why  the  ergoted  rye  so  often  proves  worthless  when  administered, 
we  believe  the  choice  of  this  substance  is  not  an  indifferent  matter;  therefore, 
such  grains  as  have  a  smooth  and  brilliant  surface,  as  well  as  those  that  exhibit 
numerous  deep  fissures,  should  be  rejected,  for  the  one  has  been  deprived  of  the. 
sphacelated  portion  by  friction,  and  the  other  altered  by  successive  rains  and 
heats.     The  preference  should  be  givc^n  to  those  which  still  have  the  fungus  on 
their  summits,  and  the  surfaces  of  which  are  entire,  of  a  violet  color  and  dirty 
aspect,  and  covered,  as  it  were,  with  a  powder. 

2.  Therapeutical  Action. 

The  action  of  this  medicine  is  too  well  ascertained  at  the  present  time  to  per- 
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mit  it  to  be  any  longer  called  in  question;  though  we  have  only  to  speak  of  it 
here  in  its  obstetrical  relations. 

Ergot  is  now  recommended  by  accoucheurs  for  arousing  or  acceleratiDg  the 
uterine  contractions  during  the  labor,  and  for  preventing  or  remedying  the  inertia 
of  the  womb  and  the  hemorrhage  which  so  often  accompanies  it,  after  the  deli- 
very.  This  action  is  prompt,  and  is  recognizable  by  the  following  signs :  the 
uterine  contractions  are  observed  to  become  more  active  in  the  course  of  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  after  its  administration,  more  frequent  and  energetic  if  they  were 
previously  slow  or  feeble,  and  reappearing,  if  before  suspended.  Now,  we  cannot 
believe,  like  the  authors  who  proscribed  this  medicine  as  useless,  that  this  is 
merely  a  simple  coincidence,  and  that  the  labor  would  have  been  restored  with- 
out its  use,  for  the  thousands  of  instances  in  which  its  administration  has  always 
been  followed  by  the  same  uniform  result,  will  not  permit  us  to  consider  the 
latter  as  the  mere  effect  of  chance ;  and,  besides,  all  those  who  make  use  of  this 
article,  know  full  well  that  the  contractions  which  attend  the  exhibition  of  ergot 
have  a  peculiar  character,  that  cannot  be  mistaken;  for,  as  soon  as  its  action  is 
felt,  they  become  permanent  instead  of  intermittent;  the  uterine  globe  remains 
hard  and  contracted,  and  the  pains  are  continual,  though  they  are  marked,  it  is 
true,  by  exacerbations,  or  paroxysms,  and  there  are  m^oments,  as  in  ordinary 
labor,  when  the  patient  does  not  appear  to  suffer  at  all,  and  others  where  she 
makes  loud  cries  or  bearing-down  efforts.  The  periods  of  repose  are,  however, 
only  apparent,  for  the  womb  is  constantly  contracted  on  the  product  t»f  concep- 
tion, and  the  hand,  if  applied  over  the  belly,  always  finds  this  organ  in  a  remark- 
able state  of  hardness;  there  is  not  that  regular  succession  of  repose  and 
contraction  which  is  constantly  observed  when  the  labor  is  spontaneous;  and  we 
may  further  add,  that  the  patients  themselves  detect  a  great  difference  between 
the  pains  excited  by  the  medicine  and  those  previously  felt  in  the  same  or  former 
labors,  and  they  bear  them,  as  a  general  rule,  more  impatiently  than  the  latter, 
complaining  particularly  of  the  want  of  relaxation.  The  labor  is  ordinarily  ter- 
minated in  un  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  exhibition  of  the  ergot;  but 
the  action  of  the  latter  wears  away  and  soon  disappears  after  this  period,  and 
therefore,  if  there  is  any  necessity,  it  must  be  again  renewed,  or  recourse  be  had 
to  artificial  means  for  terminating  the  labor. 

The  permanent  character  of  the  contractions  produced  by  ergot  makes  them 
very  dangerous  to  the  child  when  they  are  long  continued.  The  violent  retrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibres  then  renders  the  circulation  difficult,  and  sometimes 
even  impossible,  in  those  vessels  which  are  distributed  between  their  various 
layers,  and  we  may  readily  understand  that  the  fa^o-placental  functions  must  be 
remarkably  obstructed.  Therefore,  it  can  be  prudently  administered  only  when 
a  prompt  termination  of  the  labor  can  be  predicted. 

This  remedy  is  only  to  be  given  during  parturition,  when  the  pelvis  is  well 
formed,  the  infant  presenting  by  its  cephalic  or  pelvic  extremity,  and  of  course 
when  the  position  is  well  ascertained;  where  no  serious  obstacle  exists  at  the 
uterine  orifice,  in  the  vagina,  or  at  the  external  parts,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
cervix  uteri  is  sufficieutly  dilated,  or  at  least  soft,  supple,  and  patulous  enough  to 
admit  of  dilatation,  or  where  the  membranes  are  ruptured.  On  the  other  hand, 
its  administration  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  us  possible  in  primipara;,  and,  if 
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it  should  become  Deoessary  in  them,  the  perineum  must  be  supported  with  the 
greatest  care,  lest  it  be  exposed  to  a  considerable  rupture  should  the  delivery 
prove  rapid;  in  very  irritable  women,  who  may  have  had  convulsions  either  during 
gestation,  or  in  their  previous  labors ;  because  the  ergot  often  produces  a  state  of 
nervous  excitement  in  such  persons,  which  occasionally  amounts  almost  to  mania; 
in  plethoric  patients,  suffering  from  a  congestion  about  the  head,  which  is 
characterised  by  flushing  and  turgescence  of  the  face,  by  injection  of  the  eyes, 
headache,  &c.,  &c. :  in  a  word,  in  all  those  cases  where  venesection  is  obviously 
indicated;  and  lastly,  in  all  those  women,  where  the  womb,  from  being  endowed 
with  an  acute  degree  of  sensibility,  is  in  a  state  of  irritation,  and  is  habitually  the 
seat  of  pains,  or  who,  in  a  former  labor,  might  have  been  affected  with  an  inflam- 
mation of  this  organ. 

The  spurred  rye  has  likewise  been  employed  successfully  in  the  profuse  hemor- 
rhages that  follow  abortion,  which  are  caused  by  the  retention  or  tardy' separation 
of  the  placenta;  as  also  for  the  floodings  that  take  place  afler  the  expulsion  of 
the  foetus,  whether  before,  during,  or  subsequent  to  the  delivery  of  the  after- 
birth. We  shall  take  occasion  hereafler,  in  the  article  on  Hemorrhage,  to  refer 
to  its  use  under  such  circumstances.  The  question  now  arises,  can  the  ergot, 
which  possesses  in  so  high  a  degree  the  property  of  stimulating  the  enfeebled 
contractions,  and  of  arousing  them  when  suspended, — can  it  develope  them  where 
they  have  not  yet  existed  ?  If  we  might  judge  from  certain  experiments  made 
for  this  purpose,  by  Professor  Dubois,  in  our  presence,  at  the  Clinique,  in  1837, 
we  should  answer  this  question  in  the  negative  ;*  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
those  trials  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  us  to  decide  it  positively ; 
and  although  this  article  has  seemed  to  possess  the  abortive  property  in  some 
instances,  yet  in  many  others  it  has  proved  wholly  inefficacious. 

Again,  it  has  not  been  observed  that  abortions  are  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence in  those  countries  where  the  bread  of  the  inhabitants  contains  a  certain 
quantity  of  ergot ;  but  habit,  perhaps,  might  explain  its  want  of  action  here. 

This  medicine  is  employed  under  divers  forms ;  and  the  powder,  the  infusion, 
the  decoction,  the  aqueous  extract,  or  alcoholic  extract,  ethereal  tincture,  or  the 
syrup,  may  be  used,  almost  indifferently ;  although  in  France  scarcely  any  other 
preparation  than  the  powder,  the  infusion,  or  decoction,  is  ever  employed.  Thus, 
it  is  customary  to  administer  two  or  three  doses  of  the  powder,  consisting  of  eight 
or  ten  grains  each,  diffused,  at  the  time  it  is  given,  in.  two  ounces  of  pure  or 
sugared  water,  or  a  little  wine  and  water,  or  some  slightly  aromatic  infusion ;  and 
these  doses  are  repeated  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes.  If  the  contraction  is  mani- 
fested after  the  second  dose,  as  most  usually  happens,  the  third  need  not  be 
given.  Some  accoucheurs  administer  it  in  a  small  quantity  of  white  wine  or 
tincture  of  canella,  and  other  excitants ;  and  it  has  been  advised  to  add  a  small 

1  Such  also  was  the  opinion,  at  the  time,  of  the  honorable  professor  alluded  to ;  bat, 
since  then,  new  experiments  have  somewhat  modified  his  views ;  for  we  have  heard  him 
Giffirm,  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  (in  March,  1840),  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  ergoted 
rye  might  bring  on  the  regular  pains ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  classified  this  medicine 
imong  the  measures  calculated  to  produce  a  premature  artificial  delivery.  But  this 
opinion  docs  not  appear  to  us  to  be  based  on  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  to  warrant  its 
g^eneral  adoption. 
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quantity  of  opium  to  preveut  the  medicine  from  being  rejected,  though,  where 
the  patient  either  vomits  or  seems  disposed  to  vomit  during  the  labor,  it  is  better 
to  adminiHter  it,  as  >r.  Dubois  recommends,  by  injection,  and  the  dose  might 
then  be  increased  a  little. 

The  infusion  is  prepared  by  diffusing  two  scruples  of  the  powdered  ergot  in  a 
glass  of  water  for  ten  minutes ;  or,  if  the  article  is  merely  bruised  without  being 
powdered,  three  or  four  scruples  may  be  infused  in  the  same  quantity  of  men- 
struum. In  conclusion,  we  shall  not  again  repeat  what  was  said  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article  concerning  the  physical  characters  that  distinguish 
good  and  genuine  ergot,  but  we  will  only  add  that  the  apothecaries  ought  to  be 
cautioned  to  have  the  drug  freshly  pulverized ;  and  as,  notwithstanding  our 
earnest  recommendations,  ihey  will  not  all  take  the  proper  precautions,  the 
accoucheur  would  do  well  to  always  carry  a  few  grains  with  him,  so  as  to  have 
it  at  hand  in  case  of  necessity. 


CHAPTER    IL 


OF  TOO   RAPID    LABORS. 


Although  these  are  much  more  rare  than  the  preceding  class,  yet  the  acci- 
dents that  may  result  in  consequence  of  too  prompt  a  delivery,  are  quite  as 
serious  as  those  produced  by  its  excessive  slowness ;  and,  therefore,  we  must 
endeavor  to  supply  an  important  omission  made  by  most  authors,  and  ourselves 
likewise  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  by  devoting  a  few  lines  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  attendant  circumstances. 

Some  women  have  the  unfortunate  privilege,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  of  being 
delivered  with  only  a  few  pains ;  and  this  extreme  rapidity  is  apt  to  characterize 
every  subsequent  labor.  What  is  still  more  singular,  this  peculiarity  even  seems 
to  be  hereditary  in  certain  families,  in  which  it  is  perpetuated  for  three  or  four 
generations. 

In  such  cases,  the  rapid  termination  is  always  to  be  attributed  either  to  an 
excess  of  energy  and  frequency  in  the  uterine  contractions,  or  to  a  want  of 
resistance  in  the  walls  of  the  canal  which  the  foetus  has  to  traverse. 

Certain  writers  have  attempted  to  establish  a  relation  between  the  phenomena 
that  precede  or  accompany  the  menstrual  discharge  in  the  non-gravid  state,  and 
the  activity  or  slowness  of  the  contractions  of  the  womb  during  the  labor;  for, 
they  say,  should  the  periodical  flow  be  difficult,  laborious,  and  painful,  and  the 
patient  be  tormented  every  month  with  violent  colicky  pains,  either  before  or 
during  her  terms,  the  irritability  of  the  uterus,  and  the  euerjry  of  the  contrac- 
tions, will  almost  invariably  be  excessive  in  the  hour  of  childbirth ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  there  in  reason  to  anticipate  the  occurrence  of  slow  and  feeble  pains, 
where  the  woman  is  advised  of  the  return  of  her  menses  only  by  the  appearance 
of  blood,  and  when  they  pass  off  without  suffering.  We  do  not  know  exactly  t*> 
what  extent  this  approximation  is  true ;  yet  we  believe  that  it  is  far  from  being 
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without  exceptions.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  generally  found  that  these 
very  powerful  contractionB  are  most  likely  to  be  observed  in  nervous  and  ex- 
citable persons ;  appearing  to  depend,  says  Wigand,  upon  a  high  grade  of  irri- 
tability, the  source  of  which,  especially  in  hysterical  patients,  seems  to  be  centred 
in  the  uterus.  The  moral  affections  are  often  found  to  have  a  great  influence 
oyer  the  progress  of  labor ;  and  everybody  knows  that  where  an  application  of 
the  forceps  has  been  seriously  proposed  to  the  woman,  this  of  itself  has  often 
proved  quite  sufficient  to  bring  on  strong  and  powerful  contractions  of  the 
womb,  by  the  fears  which  the  instrument  gives  rise  tO;  even  though  they  had 
been  languishing  before. 

In  certain  eruptive  fevers,  scarlatina  especially,  the  pains  very  frequently  ex- 
hibit this  character,  and  the  child  is  then  expelled  with  an  unusual  rapidity; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  this  circumstance  is  not  rather  owing  to  a 
want  of  resistance  from  the  soft  parts,  which,  like  all  the  muscular  apparatus, 
have  been  enfeebled  by  the  disease. 

The  same  thing  also  occurs  in  certain  strong,  robust,  and  plethoric  women ; 
here,  however,  the  contractions  are  very  strong  from  the  commencement  of  labor; 
they  are  very  painful,  last  for  a  long  time,  and  are  separated  by  short  intervals. 
While  the  pain  lasts,  the  patient  cannot  resist  the  urgent  desire  to  bear  down, 
and  forcibly  contract  all  the  muscles  of  her  body ;  she  is  much  more  irritable 
than  usual,  and  there  is  something  peculiar  in  her  attitude ;  the  head  is  hot ;  the 
face  red  and  puffed  up ;  and  the  pulse  full  and  accelerated.  In  some  instances, 
the  intervals  are  scarcely  perceptible,  for  one  pain  has  hardly  terminated  before 
another  begins;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  womb  seems  in  a  state  of  permanent 
contraction,  which  only  passes  off  af\er  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus.  The  belly  is 
then  very  hard;  the  whole  body  rigid  and  contracted;  the  woman  holds  her 
breath,  seizes  hold  of  some  neighboring  object,  and,  making  a  loud  cry,  or  grind- 
ing her  teeth,  bears  down  with  incredible  force,  and  suddenly  expels  the  child 
together  with  the  contents  of  the  bladder  and  rectum. 

But,  after  all,  however  forcible  we  may  suppose  the  uterine  contractions  to  be, 
they  will  hardly  explain  the  rapidity  of  the  delivery,  unless  we  admit  that  a 
want  of  resistance  in  the  walls  of  the  pelvic  canal  exists  at  the  same  time ;  but 
may  not  a  very  large  pelvis,  a  premature  child,  or  a  marked  diminution  of  the 
normal  resistance  of  the  soft  parts,  so  often  met  with  in  persons  worn  out  by 
lingering  diseases,* — may  they  not,  we  repeat,  be  considered  as  singularly  favoring 
a  too  early  expulsion  of  the  child  ? 

Where  the  phenomena  of  parturition  take  place  with  due  regularity,  the  infant 
rarely  comes  into  the  world  under  seven  or  eight  hours  after  the  first  pain,  and 
this  beneficent  delay  enables  the  parts  which  the  child  has  to  traverse  to  become 
prepared  for  the  dilatation  they  must  shortly  undergo ;  the  uterine  orifice  gra- 
dually enlarges ;  the  soft  parts,  that  line  the  excavation  and  the  pelvic  floor,  being 
lubricated  for  a  long  time  by  the  liquids  exhaled  from  the  womb,  or  secreted  by 
the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  become  more  soft  and  supple  and  better  prepared 

1  This  want  of  resistance  from  the  soft  parts  may  he  met  with  in  women  who  are  other- 
wise healthy,  as  occurred  in  a  case  reported  bj  Dr.  Rigby,  where  a  patient,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  good  health,  was  delivered  by  two  pains ;  the  first  of  which  aroused  her  from  a 
sound  sleep,  and  the  second  expelled  the  child  into  the  bed. 
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for  the  distension  they  will  be  subjected  to,  at  the  moment  when  the  head  is 
born ;  besides,  their  dilatation  being  effected  under  the  influence  of  intermittent 
contractions,  alternated  by  an  interval  of  rest,  is  slow  and  gradual,  and  takes 
place  without  causing  the  patient  any  very  acute  suffering  and  without  oompro- 
mising  the  life  of  the  child ;  but  it  is  far  different  in  the  case  before  us,  where 
the  over-hasty  expulsion  of  the  infant  exposes  it  as  well  as  the  mother  to  grave 
accidents.  Thus,  not  to  speak  of  inertia  of  the  organ,  which  will  be  treated  of 
hereafter  as  one  of  the  circumstances  that  may  complicate  the  delivery,  we  must 
note  as  of  possible  occurrence  the  laceration  of  the  perineum,  vagina,^  and  vaginal 
portion  of  the  cervix,  so  often  produced  by  the  rapid  passage  of  the  foetus  throng 
the  pelvic  canal ;  the  prolapsus  of  the  womb,  which,  not  being  yet  sufficiently 
dilated  to  allow  the  child  to  clear  its  orifice,  is  forced  down  beyond  the  vulvar 
ring }  the  serious  and  sometimes  fatal  syncopes  to  which  the  too  rapid  depletion 
of  the  womb  exposes  the  patient  ;^  and,  lastly,  death  itself,  produced  solely  firom 
the  violence  of  the  nervous  shock  caused  by  such  pains. 

The  child  is  likewise  exposed  to  real  danger ;  for  if  the  membranes  are  rup- 
tured and  the  waters  entirely  discharged  early  in  the  labor,  it  must  be  apparent 
that,  when  the  pains  become  permanent,  the  umbilical  cord  might  be  compressed 
between  the  footal  surface  and  the  uterine  wall,  or  that  the  infant  itself  might 
suffer  irom  the  direct  pressure  it  then  undergoes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
woman,  supposing  herself  only  at  the  commencement  of  her  labor,  should  happen 
to  be  still  standing  or  walking  when  surprised  by  these  violent  pains,  the  child 
may  be  forcibly  expelled,  and,  striking  against  the  floor,  be  killed,  perhaps,  by 
the  severity  of  the  fall;  besides  which,  the  umbilical  cord  is  stretched  from  iu 
placental  insertion  to  the  navel,  and,  if  its  rupture  does  not  result  in  consequence, 
the  traction  made  upon  the  still  adherent  afler  birth  may  be  sufliciently  great  to 
depress,  or  even  to  invert  the  womb  completely;  though  this  latter  circumstance 
is  an  exceedingly  rare  one.  A  rupture  of  the  cord  has  been  observed  much 
oftcner ;  but  this  is  seldom  attended  with  much  danger,  so  far  as  the  child  is 
concerned,  because  the  laceration  usually  occurs  at  two  or  three  inches  from  the 
navel,  and  because,  by  tearing  the  umbilical  vessels,  it  is  likely  to  prevent  a  mortal 
hemorrhage,  even  should  the  pulmonary  respiration  not  be  established  imme- 
diately. 

Treatment — Where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  child  is  very  small,  as  it 
would  be  in  a  case  of  premature  labor,  or  if  previous  deliveries  have  led  us  to  suppose 
that  the  pelvis  is  larger  than  usual,  the  woman  ought  to  lie  down  on  the 
oocurrence  of  the  very  first  pain,  and  she  should  avoid  bearing  dpwn  or  contract- 
ing the  muscles  subjected  to  the  influence  of  her  will,  as  much  as  possible, 
during  the  pain ;  the  same  object  would  be  materially  aided  by  applying  a  mode- 

1  There  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  production  of  syncope  in  this  case,  for  the  womb, 
being  distended  by  the  product  of  conception,  necessarily  exercises  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  compression  on  the  large  abdominal  vessels ;  and  when  the  fcDtus  is  slowly  delivered,  as 
ia  a  natural  labor,  this  compression  diminishes  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  blood  re- 
turns in  a  very  gradual  manner  into  the  great  trunks,  in  which  its  course  was  before  im- 
peded ;  but  in  the  case  before  us  the  depletion  of  the  uterus  is  sudden,  and  the  vessels  are 
relieved  all  at  once  from  the  strong  pressure  they  previously  experienced,  the  blood  flows 
into  them  in  abundance,  and  goes  in  but  small  quantities  to  the  brain  :  whence  the  latter, 
deprived  of  its  natural  stimulus,  no  longer  acts  on  the  heart,  Ac,  kc. 
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ratelj  drawD  bandage  aroand  the  abdomen  (Rigby).  Finally,  every  precaution 
is  to  be  taken  to  retard  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  as  long  as  possible. 

If,  notwithstanding  these  precautions,  it  is  found  that  the  inferior  part  of  the 
uterus  is  strongly  pressed  downward  towards  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  or  even 
through  the  vulvar  orifice,  it  must  be  carefully  sustained  until  the  cervix  is  suffi- 
ciently dilated  to  permit  the  free  passage  of  the  head.  We  might,  like  M. 
Nsegelcy  apply  a  large  T  bandage  in  front  of  the  vulva,  extending  up  over  the 
prominent  part  of  the  womb,  and  having  an  opening  at  its  centre  corresponding 
to  the  orifice  of  the  vagina. 

If  the  patient  had  been  delivered  too  rapidly  in  her  previous  pregnancies, 
opiates  might  be  administered,  either  by  the  mouth,  or  by  injection,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calming  the  excessive  irritability  of  the  uterus.  Wigand  has  recom- 
mended venesection,  which,  perhaps,  might  be  employed  with  advantage  in 
strong  and  plethoric  women,  but  experience  has  not  yet  determined  the  efficacy 
of  the  measure  as  a  general  remedy. 


BOOK  II. 

OP  LABORS  RENDERED  DIFFICULT,  IMPOSSIBLE,  OR  DANGEROUS,  BY 
OBSTACLES  THAT  OPPOSE  THE  READY  EXPULSION  OF  THE  FCETUS. 

The  material  obstacles  which  too  often  render  spontaneous  labor  difficult  or 
impossible,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  depend  either  on  the  mother  or  child. 
The  diseases  and  deformities,  or  faulty  direction,  of  the  canal  which  the  foetus 
has  to  traverse,  are  naturally  included  among  the  first;  and  to  the  second  we 
must  refer  the  diseases  and  malformations  of  the  infant  itself,  as  also  the  un- 
favorable positions  in  which  it  may  present  at  the  superior  opening  of  the  pelvis. 
We  shall  commence  our  description  with  the  obstacles  appertaining  to  the 
mother's  organs,  and  will  first  treat  of  deformities  of  the  pelvis. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OF  DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  PBLVIS. 


Whenever  the  pelvis  departs  from  the  dimensions  heretofore  described  as 
the  normal  ones,  it  is  said  to  be  deformed ;  which,  as  the  reader  will  readily 
understand,  may  imply  either  an  enlargement  or  a  diminution  of  the  average 
size;  and  this  explains  the  division,  admitted  by  accoucheurs,  into  pelves  de- 
formed by  excess  of  amplitude,  and  those  deformed  by  excess  of  retraction.  I 
say  by  excess  of  amplitude  or  of  retraction,  for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  a 
pelvis  is  reputed  to  be  malformed,  whenever  it  does  not  exactly  present  the 
dimensions  before  given  as  the  ordinary  standard ;  because  its  development  is 
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subjected  to  the  influeDce  of  the  same  laws  that  regulate  the  whole  orgaDism, 
and  we  all  know  what  great  varieties  those  laws  exhibit  in  their  accomplishment 
Therefore,  as  a  few  lines,  more  or  less,  do  not  constitute  a  deformity,  we  shall 
only  include  under  the  title  of  malformed  pelves  those  which,  from  their  exces- 
sive size  or  narrowness,  are  capable  of  producing  notable  difficulties  hi  the 
exercise  of  the  puerperal  functions. 

§  1.  Of  the  Pelvis,  Deformed  by  Excess  of  Amplitude. 

A  large  pelvis  is  not  always  a  favorable  circumstance,  as  might  at  first  sight 
be  supposed ;  because,  if  the  amplitude  is  too  great,  it  exposes  the  woman  to 
serious  accidents,  both  in  the  non  gravid,  the  pregnant,  and  the  parturient  state. 
Thus,  in  the  unimprcgnated  condition,  the  uterus,  not  deriving  an  adequate 
support  from  the  walls  of  the  excavation,  and  being  free  and  movable  in  an 
over-spacious  cavity,  is  much  more  liable  to  the  various  displacements  known  as 
descent,  autcversion,  and  retroversion  of  the  womb;  which  accidents  are  then 
the  more  unfortunate,  as  they  arc  the  more  difficult  to  remedy 

During  gestation,  the  womb,  finding  more  space  than  usual  in  the  pelvic  cavity, 
remains  there  until  a  much  more  advanced  period  of  pregnancy,  and  the  volume 
of  the  organ,  by  compressing  the  rectum  and  the  bladder,  often  occasions  an 
excosssive  tenesmus  in  these  parts,  which  proves  very  distressing  to  the  patient : 
sometimes,  even  the  discharge  of  the  urine  and  fecal  matters  is  impeded,  besides 
which,  varices,  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  or  a  considerable  infiltration  of  the  lower 
parts  are  found  to  be  developed,  in  consequence  of  the  mechanical  obstacle  to  the 
circulation  in  the  inferior  extremities,  if  this  excess  of  amplitude  is  restricted 
to  the  excavation,  while  the  straits  vary  but  little,  if  any,  from  their  normal 
dimensions,  the  fundus  of  the  womb  is  often  turned  back  into  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum ;  and,  somewhat  later,  when  its  volume  is  too  great  to  permit  a  longer 
sojourn  in  the  lesser  pelvis,  it  meets  with  difficulties  at  the  superior  strait  which 
it  cannot  hurniouiit ;  and  the  impediment  then  offered,  in  either  case,  to  the 
ulterior  dovelopuient  of  the  organ,  fre<juently  brings  on  an  abortion.  At  the  end 
of  gestation,  the  head  engaging  early  at  the  superior  strait,  gets  low  down  into 
the  excavation, and  presses  on  the  neighboring  parts;  whence  all  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  that  had  accompanied  the  outset  of  pregnancy  are  found  to  be  renewed 
in  its  latter  months. 

During  labor,  the  excess  of  amplitude  of  the  pelvis  exposes  the  woman  to  all 
the  dangers  that  may  result  from  a  too  rapid  delivery ;  for,  if  she  brings  into 
play  the  voluntary  muscles,  long  before  the  proper  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  or 
bears  down  too  strongly  during  the  pain,  the  organ,  being  imperfectly  sustained 
by  the  osseous  walls  of  the  canal,  may  be  forced  down  as  far  as  the  vulva  ;  and, 
indeed,  bo  driven  completely  beyond  the  parts  of  generation;  or,  possibly,  the 
ciroumforonco  of  the  cervix  uteri  may  yield,  and  thus  give  ri^^e  to  a  laeeratioD. 
Suppi»sing  the  dilatation  is  already  perfected,  then  the  child,  being  urged  along 
by  the  onergetic  and  repeated  contractions  of  the  womb,  and  not  eueuuuiering  a 
due  degree  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  straits,  speedily  reaches  the}>erineum. 
and  toai-s  its  way  tlmnigh,  because  the  latter  has  not  yet  had  time  to  bei*<»me  dis- 
tended. The  expulsion  of  the  faUus  may  thus  take  place  at  a  moment  wLeutbe 
]>atient  and  her  attendants  believed  it  still  distant;  and  hence,  the  absence  of 
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the  ordinary  precautions,  and  the  erect  position  in  which  she  may  happen  to  be, 
will  expose  the  child  to  a  fall  on  the  floor,  or  produce  a  premature  separation  of 
the  placenta,  a  rupture  of  the  umbilical  cord,  or  an  inversion  of  the  womb ;  and, 
last  of  all,  the  womb,  from  being  suddenly  emptied,  is  sometimes  affected  with 
inertia,  and  becomes  the  source  of  a  profuse  flooding. 

After  delivery,  a  very  large  pelvis  permits  the  uterus,  notwithstanding  its 
volume,  to  sink  down  into  the  excavation,  and  the  compression  thereby  produced 
on  the  adjacent  organs  may  become  the  cause  of  an  inflammation  that  is  always 
to  be  dreaded.  It  is  further  evident  that  an  excess  of  amplitude  must  favor  the 
displacements  of  the  organ ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  cases  of  retro- 
version reported  by  Martin,  of  Lyons,  and  Yermandois,  as  having  occurred  in 
the  first  few  days  immediately  following  the  ^livery  were  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance.    (Martin,  158.) 

The  indications  for  treatment,  which  malformation  of  the  pelvis,  from  excess 
of  amplitude,  present,  are  exceedingly  simple ;  for  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to 
keep  the  patient  recumbent  throughout  the  labor,  and  recommend  her  not  to  aid 
the  pains  in  anywise,  and  particularly  not  to  bear  down  until  the  os  uteri  is  fully 
dilated.  Where  this  process  is  not  yet  completed,  and  the  cervix,  pressed  down 
by  the  head,  appears  at  the  vulva,  we  must  endeavor  to  push  it  back  during  the 
interval,  and  then,  by  supporting  it  with  the  hand,  oppose  its  escape  during  the 
contraction;  though,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  neck  is  sufficiently  dilated,  the  liibor 
is  to  be  terminated  by  the  application  of  the  forceps. 

For  the  indications  to  be  fulfilled  during  the  progress  of  gestation,  we  refer  to 
Article  IV,  Diagnosis  of  Deformities,  Sensible  Signs,  et  stq. ;  as  also,  for  those 
presented  by  the  displacements  of  the  uterus  in  the  course  of  the  labor  itself,  to 
the  following  chapter. 

§  2.  Of  the  Pelvis  Deformed  by  Excess  of  Retraction. 

Among  the  various  conditions  necessary  to  a  spontaneous  labor,  there  is  one 
whose  importance  cannot  be  contested,  namely,  that  a  just  proportion  exist  be- 
tween the  dimensions  of  the  canal,  and  those  of  the  body  that  must  traverse  it ; 
for,  whenever  this  relation  does  not  appear,  whether  owing  to  a  retraction  of  the 
pelvis,  or  to  an  abnormal  size  of  the  child,  the  delivery  is  no  longer  possible; 
and  whenever  this  disproportion  is  carried  to  an  extreme,  we  have  only  to  choose 
between  two  resources  that  are  equally  disastrous  in  their  consequences,  that  is, 
to  diminish  the  volume  of  the  infant,  or  to  enlarge  the  way  it  has  to  pass  through. 
The  retractions  of  the  pelvis,  therefore,  are  the  most  terrible  accidents  that  can 
occur  in  the  practice  of  our  art,  and  their  importance,  in  every  point  of  view, 
sufficiently  warrants  the  detail  into  which  we  are  about  to  enter. 

The  various  degrees  of  retraction,  the  differences  in  their  seat,  and  the  varie- 
ties of  form  the  pelvis  then  assumes,  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  adopt  some  general  arrangement;  to  collect  them  into  classes,  to 
form  groups,  and  then  to  attach  these  to  certain  principal  types  that  are  easily 
recognized;  the  number  of  which,  however,  to  aid  their  acquisition  by  stu- 
dents, should  not  be  too  great.  After  having  thus  classified  the  different  va- 
rieties of  deformities  from  retraction,  we  must  study  their  principal  characters,  and 
endeavor  to  point  out  their  causes,  their  mode  of  development,  the  means  of  recog- 
nizing them,  and,  lastly,  the  indications  for  treatment  that  each  of  them  presents. 
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ARTICLE   I. 

PATHOLOGICAL   ANATOMY. 

As  regards  their  form  and  external  configuration,  the  retracted  pelves  may  be 
divided  into  two  very  distinct  groups;  for  either  the  pelvis,  although  greatly  re- 
tracted in  all  its  dimensions,  is  properly  formed,  and  presents  no  irregularity  in 
its  exterior  a£pect;  or  else  the  retraction  aficcts  only  one  or  more  of  its  diameters 
(the  others  maintaining  very  nearly  their  normal  length),  and  this  partial  altera- 
tion completely  changes  its  form. 

§  1.  Of  the  Simple  Contracted  Pelvis,  without  Curvature  or 
Malformation  of  the  Bones^  (Absolute  Contraction. —  Vefpfau,) 

Before  the  researches  of  Professor  Nsegele,  whose  principal  works  on  the  pelvis 
will  soon  be  disseminated  throughout  France,  by  means  of  the  translation  just 
published  by  M.  Danyau,  there  was  scarcely  any  mention  made  of  this  variety  of 
contraction  in  the  leading  classic  works;  for  most  of  the  French  and  English 
authors  merely  stated  that  a  narrowness  is  rarely  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the 
pelvis  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  that  it  is  still  more  rarely  carried  to  a  point 
demanding  the  intervention  of  art. 

It  was  reserved  for  M.  Nsegele  to  point  out  the  importance  of  this  particular 
variety.  In  his  collection,  he  numbers  four  pelves  that  are  contracted  through- 
out, and  all  their  diameters  are  one  inch  less  than  the  normal  dimensions;  these 
all  required  either  the  Caesarean  operation  or  the  mutilation  of  the  foetus.  Three 
of  them  were  obtained  from  women  of  ordinary  stature,  the  fourth  belonged  to 
a  dwarf  thirty-one  years  of  age,  and  only  forty-six  inches  in  height,  though 
otherwise  well  formed.  As  regards  the  respective  lengths  of  their  different 
diameters,  and  the  fonn  of  the  pubic  arch,  each  one  of  these  presents  the  cha- 
racters of  a  regularly-formed  pelvis,  whose  dimensions  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  reduced;  and,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  bones,  that  is  to  say.  their  color, 
strength,  and  texture,  there  is  no  departure  from  the  healthy  standard.  In  one 
of  them  there  is  even  a  tendency  to  a  greater  density  of  the  osseous  tissue. 
Further,  these  pelves  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  deformed  in  conse- 
quence of  rachitis,  as  the  consistence,  density,  thickness,  and  size  of  the  bones, 
and  the  regular  shape  of  the  pubic  arch  sufficiently  prove;  besides,  the  indi- 
viduals from  whom  they  were  procured,  presented  no  traces  of  that  affection 
during  life ;  and  the  examination  of  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  fiiUy  confirmed 
this  distinction,  which  we  hope  to  prove  in  a  still  more  decisive  manner  here- 
afler,  when  the  causes  and  particular  development  of  this  species  of  contraction 
shall  be  studied. 

M.  Xajgele  admits  two  distinct  varieties  in  the  malformed  pelvis  under  con- 
sideration. In  one,  he  wiys,  the  pelvis,  with  respect  to  it«  thickness,  strength, 
texture,  and  indeed  all  the  phy>ical  characters  of  the  bones,  i^ize  excepted,  doe« 
not  differ  from  a  normal  one ;  and  it  is  met  with  in  persons  of  either  a  small,  an 
ordinary,  or  a  high  stature,  who  may  be  otherwise  well-formed  and  thin,  and 
whose  external  apjKjaranee  would  not  cause  the  least  suspicion  of  such  a  forma- 
tion; whence  it  can  only  be  recognized  by  a  local  exploration.     In  the  other, 
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the  pelvis  is  wholly  diifereDt;  for,  as  regards  their  yolume,  substance,  and 
strength,  the  bones  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  childhood ;  and  the  same  re- 
mark is  applicable  to  their  mode  of  union  with  each  other.  This  variety  is  only 
observed  in  very  small  individuals,  such  as  dwarfs;  and  the  relations  of  the  dia- 
meters with  one  another,  and  the  form  of  the  pubic  arch  are  such  as  are  found 
in  the  girl,  when  the  sexual  system  has  just  completed  its  development.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  the  dwarf  before  cited,  whose  height  was  but  forty-six  inches,  the 
pelvis  had  the  following  dimensions,  viz. : — 

From  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  to  the  point  of  the  coccyx,        .  3  J  inches. 

The  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  superior  strait,  .        .        .  3J      " 

Transverse  diameter  of  "  "  ....  3}      " 

Antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  excavation, 3J      " 

Transverse  diameter  "  "  .        .        ,         .        .  3J      " 

Transverse  diameter  of  the  inferior  strait, 3J      " 

Depth  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  nearly  1  inch. 

§  2.  Op  THE  Pelvis  Contracted  by  the  Curvature  and  Malforma- 
tion OP  THE  Bones.     (Relative  Contraction. —  Veijpeau,) 

In  those  ca.<ies  where  the  pelvis  is  contracte'd  by  the  curvature  .and  malforma- 
tion of  its  constituent  bones,  the  deformity  may  be  referred  to  one  of  the  three 
principal  types  described  by  M.  Dubois  :  that  is,  either  t^  a  flattening  from  before 
backwards,  to  a  compression  on  the  sides,  or  to  the  depression  of  the  anterior  and 
lateral  parts ;  the  first  variety,  or  flattening,  shortens  the  antero-posterior  diame- 
ters, the  lateral  compression  diminishes  the  transverse  ones,  and  the  depression 
of  the  an tero- lateral  walls  contracts  the  oblique  diameters.  Again,  each  of  these 
varieties  may  afliect  either  the  superior  strait,  the  inferior  strait,  or  the  excava- 
tion, though  frequently  bjth  straits  are  contracted  at  the  same  time. 

a.  The  flaUeihimj  from  before  backwarihy  or  shortening  of  the  antero-posterior 
diameter,  results  from  a  more  or  less  marked  approximation  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  pelvic  walls ;  and  this  species  of  malformation  exhibits  several  varieties, 
as  regards  the  extent  of  contraction,  whether  in  height  or  width.  For  instance, 
the  superior  strait  alone  may  be  contracted,  while  the  excavation  retains  its 
normal  capacity ;  this  phenomenon  is  caused  by  the  unusual  curvature  of  the 
sacrum,  which  is  sometimes  so  bent  anteriorly  as  almost  to  represent  an  obtuse 
angle  at  its  middle  part,  whereby  the  base  of  the  bone  is  thrown  forward  in  such 
a  way,  as  to  singularly  augment  the  prominence  of  the  sacro- vertebral  angle.  But 
the  contrary  may  also  occur,  and  the  sacrum  instead  of  presenting  an  anterior 
concavity,  be  quite  plane,  or,  occasionally,  even  convex  in  front ;  and  then  the 
excavation  is  contracted  simultaneously  with  the  superior  strait,  in  its  antero- 
posterior diameter,  and  it  really  seems  as  if  the  sacrum,  having  lost  its  natural 
curvature,  had  been  pushed  forward  in  totality. 

The  shortening  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  superior  strait,  some- 
times accompanies  an  enlargement  of  the  corresponding  one  at  the  inferior  strait. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  most  frequent  arrangement,  and  is  what  generally  takes 
place,  when  the  sacrum,  yielding  under  the  weight  of  the  trunk,  transmitted  to  it 
through  the  spinal  column,  becomes  tilted,  that  is,  the  base  is  projected  forward, 
while  its  coccygeal  extremity  is  forcibly  pushed  backward. 
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Lastly,  the  coccj-pubic  and  the  aacro-pubJc  dUmetera  majbeshortened,  at  the 

instead  of  performing  the  tilting 

moveiueDt  just  alluded  to,  yields  in 


Bame  time,  if  it  should  happeo  that  the 

Pig.  SI 


Mucb  a  way  that  its  two  extremities 
are  tbrowD  forward;  the  anterior 
curvature  is  then  greallj  augment- 
ed, and  coDsequently  the  corre- 
eponding  diameter  of  the  excava- 
tion enlarged. 

In  the  approximation  of  the 
atftcro-po^terior  walla,  the  sacrum 
is  nearly  always  the  displaced  bone; 
but  although  much  more  rare,  a 
flattening  of  the  anterior  wall  is 
also  met  with ;  and  then  the  sym- 
pbysis  pubis,  instead  of  presenting 
i>  prodscad  by  ihg  oiiiuui  proisiiiaiii)*  at  ita*  a  convezity  in  front,  is  perfectly 
•«™-T«wbni  «igi..  fljjj^  ^^  g,g^  ^^  i„  ^,„g  instance  re- 

present«d  by  Madame  Boivin)  presents  a  depression,  which  seems  to  protrude 
inwardly  towards  the  prominence  of  the  sacrum.  This  double  inclination  of  the 
pubis  and  sacrum  towa^s  each  other,  gives  to  the  superior  stmit  the  form  of  a 
figure-of-eight;  that  is,  its  plane  is  divided  into  two  rounded  portions  on  the 
sides,  eorrcsponding  to  the  iliac  fossae,  and  is  separated  in  the  middle  by  a  re- 
stricted part,  of  rariuble  width.  If  the  depression  is  considerable,  the  antero- 
posterior diameters  of  both  straits,  and  of  the  eieavation,  must  evidently  be 
affected  by  it. 

But  there  is  yet  another  way  in  which  the  symphysis  pubis  may  contribute  to 
the  narrowness  of  the  pelvis  j  for  in- 

^'K-  8^-  stance,  its  verticul  extent  is  sometimes 

much  greater  tbun  usual,  and  this  ex- 
traordinary length  gives  rise  to  what  is 
termed  the  liar  pelvis;  or  the  same 
efTect  may  he  produced  by  an  excessive 
inclination  backwards  at  its  lower  end. 
Again,  the  ccccy-pubic  diameter  may 
be  shortened,  it  is  said,  by  an  elonga- 
tion, or  rather  an  almost  boriEonlal 
direction  of  the  coccyx,  and  more  par- 
ticularly by  an  immobility  of  the  sacro-coccygeal  articulation.  This  latter  cir- 
cumstance has  been  invoked  in  explanation  of  the  slowness  and  difficulty  of  first 
labors,  in  middle-aged  women ;  but,  as  M.  A.  Dubois  has  remarked,  the  delay  in 
the  delivery  of  the  head  in  such  persons  does  not  usually  depend  on  an  immo- 
bility of  the  coccyx,  but  upon  the  rigidity  of  tbe  soil  parts,  which  then  offer 
great  resistance. 

B.  The  comjyretgioii  of  the  lateral  icnlh.  by  whiyh  the  tr;inaverse  diameter  is 
shortened,  is  the  rarest  of  all  tbe  deformities,  at  least  so  far  as  concerus 
the  superior  strait  and  upper  part  of  the  excavation;  for  the  inferior  strait, 
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on  the  contrary,  the  approximation  of  the  two  ischial  tuherosities,  which  consti- 
tntes  this  species  of  deformity,  is  quite  as  frequent  as  the  shortening  of  the  coccy- 
pubic  diameter;  the  malformation  resulting  from  the  approach  of  those  tuberosi- 
ties, as  well  as  that  of  the  branches  of  the  pubic  arch;  this  latter  then  assumes 
the  triangular  form  peculiar  to  the  male  sex.  Besides  which,  the  lower  part  of 
the  excavation  may  be  notably  diminished  in  the  transverse  direction,  by  the 
inward  projection  of  the  spines  of  the  ischia. 

The  transverse  contraction  is  seldom  as  well  marked  as  the  flattening  from 
before  backwards,  especially  at  the  superior  strait,  where  it  is,  in  general,  limited 
to  diminishing  the  bis-iliac  diameter  from  a  few  lines  to  an  inch  in  its  length,  by 
elongating  the  antero-posterior  One  to  the  same  extent;  for  the  coxal  bones  are 
then  less  curved,  and  the  sacrum  is  thrust  backwards,  while  the  pubes  are  more 
prolonged  in  front.  Of  course,  the  upper  strait  will  be  more  or  less  altered  in 
form  according  to  the  degree  of  compression,  for  where  this  is  inconsiderable,  its 
peripheiy  is  nearly  circular;  but,  when  greater,  it  represents  an  ovoid,  the  larger 
extremity  of  which  is  posterior. 

Another  variety  of  transverse  contraction  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  pelvis 
being  less  developed  in  one  of  its  halves  than  in  the  other,  and  consequently  to 
its  exhibiting  a  less  degree  of  curvature  in  that  part,  than  upon  the  opposite  side. 
In  this  case,  the  articulation  of  the  spine  with  the  sacrum  no  longer  corresponds 
to  the  middle  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  vertebral  column  is  found  nearer  to  the  hip 
of  the  contracted  side ;  the  transverse  diameter  is  likewise  diminished  at  the 
inferior  strait  by  reason  of  the  obliquity  of  the  entering  part  of  the  coxal  bone. 
The  antagonism  before  alluded  to,  as  existing  between  the  antero-posterior  dia- 
meters of  the  superior  and  the  inferior  straits,  whereby  the  elongation  of  one 
most  frequently  coincides  with  a  shortening  of  the  other,  rarely  exists  in  the 
transverse  direction ;  the  deformity  produced  by  a  congenital  displacement  of  the 
femurs  is  probably  the  only  condition  in  which  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
inferior  strait  augments  at  the  same  time  that  the  bis-iliac  one  diminishes;  the 
enlargement  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis,  in  this  instance,  being  marked  by 
an  unusual  width  in  the  pubic  arch,  a  great  obliquity  of  the  ischio-pubic  rami,  a 
separation  of  the  ischial  tuberosities,  &c.     (See  art.  Causes.) 

c.  The  deprestiwn  of  the  antero  lateral  walls,  which  diminishes  the  oblique 
diameters,  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  preceding  variety,  though  it  is  more 
rare  than  the  flattening  from  before  backwards,  and  it  may  exist  on  one,  or  both 
sides  at  the  same  time.  This  deformity  consists,  essentially,  in  the  flattening,  or 
inward  projection  of  the  coxal  bone,  at  the  part  corresponding  to  the  cotyloid 
cavity,  and  to  the  junction  of  its  three  constituent  pieces;  whence  there  results 
at  this  point  a  greater  or  less  diminution  of  the  curve  which  the  pelvic  circum- 
ference usually  describes;  and  when  existing  in  a  high  degree,  the  curvature  is 
even  reversed,  its  convexity  being  turned  towards  the  sacrum,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  pubis  departs  from  its  normal  transverse  direction  and  runs  almost 
directly  forwards;  so  that  the  deformity  is  produced  by  the  coxal  bones  having 
then  assumed  the  form  of  an  old  italic  Sy  instead  of  presenting  a  regular  arch. 

Where  this  takes  place  to  the  same  extent  on  both  sides,  the  pelvis  maintains 
a  degree  of  symmetry,  and  the  superior  strait  is  shaped  like  the  trefoil  leaf;  that 
is,  it  presents  three  lobes,  one  anteriorly,  which  corresponds  to  the  more  acute 
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aogle  of  the  pubis,  and  two  posteriorlj  and  Uterally,  fonned  by  the  nmoo  of  Ae 
iliac  bones  with  the  sacrnm.  But,  it  far  oftener  happens  that  the  defonnitj  ■ 
more  marked  in  the  coxal  bone  of  one  side  than  upon  the  other,  and  then  the 
Bhape  of  the  peWia  is  the  more  irregular  as  the  deformity  of  the  ooea  inDomuMta 

Where  this  doable  diefi^ratiou  of  the  hip  bonea  exists  in  a  higb  d^roe,  mem 
Fj„,  93  especially  when  it  affects  the  ante- 

rior pelvic  wall,  it  vitiates  both  the 
oblique  and  antero-poslerior  diame- 
ters at  the  same  time.      In  &Gt, 
these  bones  are  then  approximated 
I   a   parallel   manner,   bein^  only 
separated    from   each    other    by  a 
alight  distance,  for  the  extent  of  aa 
inch  or  two,  while  the  rest  of  the 
pelvis  is  comparatively  regular;  and 
hence,  ftl  though  the  symphysis  pubis 
may  be  at  the  normal  distance  from 
the  sac ro- vertebral  angle,  yet  it  is 
ro-UMni    not  the  less  true,  that  the  antero- 
■.™  ......  ™  „-,-«-  posterior  diameter  of  the  superior 

strait  win  bo  virtoatly  shortened  in  alt  its  forward  part  comprised  in  the  fiaaara 
left  between  the  two  deformed  sntero- lateral  walls,  because  this  contracted  por- 
tioD  cannot  contribute  in  anywixe  to  the  passage  of  the  fcet&l  head. 

Again,  we  may  remark,  with  M.  P.  Dubois,  that  as  the  anterior  arch  of  the 
pelvis  has  but  very  little  depth  at  the  point  corresponding  to  the  depression  of 
its  lateral  walls,  and  as  the  surface  compressed  by  the  head  of  the  femur  occu- 
pies the  largest  portion  of  it,  the  whole  of  that  region  must  almost  necessarily  be 
pressed  in;  and,  consequently,  that  tbe  shortening  must  affect  all  the  diameten 
atonce,  those  of  the  excavation  and  of  the  abdominal  and  perineal  straits;  though 
the  retraction  is  in  geoerul  less  marked  at  the  inferior  strait  than  elsewhere, 
because  tlic  lower  part  of  the  ischium  b  not  carried  so  far  backwards  as  tbe 
cotyloid  region. 

As  to  the  variety  of  deformity  recently  described  by  M.  Na;gcle,  tbe  celebrated 
professor  of  Heidelberg,  under  the  title  of  oblique  contraction,  we  may  evidently 
refer  it  also  to  a  shortening  of  one  of  the  oblique  diameters.  His  book  on  the 
subject  has  recently  bean  translated  with  the  greatest  care  by  M.  Danyao,  who 
has  enhanced  the  volue  of  this  admirable  work  by  the  addition  of  learned  notes; 
but,  8H  we  had  induced  Or.  Sicege.  before  tbe  publication  of  Danyau's  trancla- 
tion,  to  prepiLrc  for  us  the  chuptcr  in  which  M.  Naigele  describes  the  principal 
chanicters  of  his  oblique  pelvis,  we  submit  the  following  translation  of  it.  wbich 
we  owe  to  tbe  courtesy  of  our  professional  brotlicr. 

The  »2iffiiil  eon/ormation  of  a    new  van'eti/ o/  iJ'/ormerl  pclvu,  formiu-j   ihf 
tahjfct  nf  N'l-'jdc  »  moii<k/riijih. 
"  The  principal  charucteristics  of  these  deformed  pelves  are  the  following, 
namely : 
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"  1.  A  complete  auohyloris  of  ooe  of  the  saoro-iliao  uticnlationa,  or  %  perfect 
fnsioii  of  the  sacnim  and  one  of  the  iliac  booes  together.' 

"  2.  An  arrest  of  iJevelopment,  or  an  imperfect  development  of  the  lateral  half 
of  the  sacrnm,  and  deficient  siie  or  contracted  opeoing  of  the  anterior  sacral 
foramina  on  the  aoohjlosed  side. 

"  3.  Oa  the  same  side,  a  reduced  die  of  the  os  ilium,  and,  conseqaentlj,  a 
diminished  extent  of  the  isohiatio  notches  of  this  latter;  that  ia  to  aaj,  the 
disUnce  betweeen  its  anterior  enpe- 
rior  and  its  poaterior  superior  spi- 
nona  proccasea,  aa  well  aa  an  ima- 
ginary line,  drawn  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pelris,  commencing  at  the 
spot  where  the  sacro-iliae  ayniphysis 
would  be  (if  it  existed),  and  mn- 
sing  along  the  linea  innominata 
and  the  linea  ilio-peetinea  as  far  as 
the  pubic  aympbjvia,  ia  uhorter  here 
than  on  the  opposite  aide.  Further, 
the  part  oorreaponding  to  the  arti- 
cular surface,  on  the  ancfaylosed 
bone,  which  is  here  continued  into 
the  sacrum  without  any  transition,  ,h,  ctai^Mnof'th"  Tbi^^Tjriiilrt.'lB"'*  W^"dl^ 
extends   neither  so    high   up,   nor  «"•■ 

descends  so  low,  as  upon  the  opposite  side,  or  as  it  would  in  a  well-formed 
ilium ;  or,  to  explain  myself  more  clearly,  if  we  suppose  the  ilium  and  sacrum 
of  the  anchylosed  side  to  be  temporarily  separated,  and  then  reunited  through 
the  iatervCDtion  of  a  fib ro-carti lag i nous  disc,  as  occurs  in  the  natural  state,  the 
articular  surface  or  the  junction  of  these  two  bones  would  be  found  shorter, 
and,  of  course,  would  not  descend  so  low  aa  on  the  oppoeite  side,  which  u 
exempt  from  fusion,  or  aa  it  does  in  a  veil-formed  pelvis. 

"4.  The  saorum  seems  to  be  distorted  toward  the  fused  side,  and  it  also  has 
ila  anterior  surface  turned  more  or  less  towards  this  side,  whilst  the  symphysis 
pubis  is  pressed  over  to  the  oppoeite  one ;  in  consequence  of  which  arrangement 
the  symphysis  is  no  longer  found  directly  in  front  of  the  promoDtory,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  but  is  caused  to  assume  an  oblique  position. 

"  5.  The  internal  surface  of  the  ilium,  on  the  anchyloded  half,  is  more  flat- 
tened in  that  part  which  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  and 
sometimes  even  (in  cases  of  great  deformity)  is  almost  entirely  plane;  so  that, 
for  example,  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle,  or  even  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  Unea  innominata,  and  runnitig  along  the  body  and  borisontal  branch  of  the 
pubis  as  far  as  the  symphysis,  will  he  nearly  a  straight  line ;  but  we  have  never 

>  We  retain  the  eipreiiion  uncjlylani  on  account  of  brevity,  and  because  it  is  the  one 
generallj  uaed  to  desigDate  the  condition  andei  consideration ;  bat  we  rormallf  protest 
againjt  the  impntation  of  bsTinft  admitted  that  them  bones  had  originallj  bean  well 
formed,  and  had  aalj  coatncted  thii  continuit;  of  structure  in  conseqaence  of  some  dia- 
MH.  Perhaps  the  term  tynctlmu  at  lyneintt  woald  better  desigDate  the  perfect  fusion 
hers  alladed  to. 
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seen  an  iocliDation  inwards  at  this  part,  nor  have  we  particularly  observed  that 
inward  projection  of  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  pubis  that  is  found  in  pelves 
deformed  in  consequence  of  mollities  ossium  in  the  adult. 

**  6.  The  other  lateral  half  of  the  pelvis,  or  the  one  where  the  sacro-iliac  arti- 
culation still  exists,  likewise  departs  from  the  normal  condition;  although,  where 
the  obliquity  is  inconsiderable,  we  may  easily  deceive  ourselves  at  first  sight,  and 
be  induced  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  natural  conformation  of  the  non-anchylosed 
half;  such,  however,  is  not  the  fact,  as  can  be  proved  by  supposing  two  pelves 
to  be  similarly  deformed,  with  this  difference  only,  that  in  one  the  fusion  of  the 
sacro-iliac  articulation  takes  place  on  the  left  side,  while  in  the  other  it  is  on  the 
right;  and  then  making  a  section  of  each  through  the  symphysis  pubis  and  the 
middle  line  of  the  sacrum;  when,  by  attempting  to  fit  the  right  half  of  the  first 
of  these  pelves  to  the  left  half  of  the  second,  by  bringing  the  cut  surfaces  of  the 
two  sacrums  against  each  other,  we  shall  find  that  the  pubic  bones  are  separated 
by  an  interval  of  three  to  four  inches. 

<<  Consequently,  the  lateral  half  of  the  pelvis,  exempt  from  fusion,  not  only  par- 
ticipates in  the  abnormal  situation  and  direction  of  the  bone%  but  also  in  their 
irregular  form ;  and  this  to  such  an  extent  that,  if  a  line  should  be  drawn  on  the 
non-fused  side  from  the  middle  of  the  promontory,  along  the  linea  innominata 
and  linea  ilio-pectinea  as  far  as  the  symphysis  pubis,  it  would  be  more  curved 
in  its  posterior,  and  less  so  in  its  anterior  half,  than  in  a  normal  pelvis/' 

Whence  it  follows : 

**  7.  A.  That  the  pelvis  is  contracted  obliquely,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  direction 
of  one  of  the  ordinary  oblique  diameters,  while  in  the  other  (which  runs 
from  the  point  of  anchylosis  to  the  opposite  cotyloid  cavity)  it  is  not  at  all 
diminished,  but  may  even  be  larger  than  usual,  when  the  obliquity  of  the  pelvis 
is  greater. 

**  Wherefore,  the  superior  strait,  or,  in  other  words,  the  surface  limited  by  a 
line  traced  along  the  opines  of  the  two  pubcs,  and  thence  along  the  lineae  inno- 
minat^e  and  prolonged  on  the  sacrum,  as  well  as  the  imaginary  plane  at  the 
centre  of  the  pelvic  excavatioD  (in  the  place  where  we  usually  admit  the  middle 
opening  of  the  pelvis,  upcrtura  pelcU  media),  will  resemble,  strictly  speaking, 
an  oblique  oval  when  viewed  in  front;  the  transverse  or  small  diameter  of  which 
will  be  represented  by  the  contracted  oblique  diameter,  and  its  great,  or  longitu- 
dinal one,  by  the  opposite  oblique  diameter.^  Therefore,  as  regards  their  form, 
the  pelves  in  qmstion  might  very  properly  be  designated  by  the  title  of  the 
oLiique-oval  ptlcis  {^2)€lci8  oOiique-ovata). 

**  B.  That  the  distance  from  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  to  the  point  corre- 
sponding to  either  cotyloid  cavity  (the  sacro-cotyloid  interval),"  as  well  a2»  that 
from  the  a()ex  of  this  bone  to  the  spines  of  the  ischia,  would  be  less  on  the  side 
where  the  anchylosis  exists. 

*  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  lines  connecting  those  points,  between  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  imtigine  the  antero- posterior  and  transverse  diameters  as  passing,  do  not 
cross  at  right  angles  in  the  oblique-oval  pelvis,  and  that  the  latter  cannot  be  regarded  as 
possessing  oblique  diameters  such  as  are  attributed  to  symmetrical  pelves. 

"  For  sake  ot  brevity,  we  use  this  expression  here  in  order  to  indicate  the  distance  re- 
ferred to,  it  being  one  which  J.  Burns  thought  it  necessary  to  measure  and  establish,  for 
the  pur|K>se  of  assisting  in  an  exact  representation  of  the  form  of  the  pelvic  opening. 
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'^  c.  That  the  difftance  from  the  taber  iscbii  on  the  anchylosed  half  to  the  pos- 
terior snperior  spinous  process  of  the  opposite  ilium,  as  also  that  between  the 
spinous  process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium  on  the  anchylosed  portion,  are  smaller  than  the  corresponding  dimensions 
of  the  opposite  side. 

**  D.  That  the  distance  from  the  inferior  border  of  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the 
posterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  is  greater  on  the  anchylosed  bone 
than  on  the  opposite  side. 

"£.  That  the  walls  of  the  pelvic  excavation  converge  somewhat  obliquely 
from  above  downwards,  whereby  the  pubic  arch  is  more  or  less  narrowed^  and 
therefore  made  to  approach  in  a  measure  to  the  form  of  the  male  pelvis,  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  improper  direction  of  its  ramus  which  is  turned 
towards  the  flattened  pelvic  wall.  Of  course,  these  two  dispositions,  as  also  the 
narrowing  of  the  ischiatic  notch,  the  diminution  of  the  distance  between  the  two 
ischiatic  spines  and  the  one-sided  and  defective  development  of  the  sacrum,  will 
be  in  direct  relation  with  the  degree  of  obliquity. 

'^  F.  And  finally,  that  on  the  flattened  side  the  acetabulum  is  inclined  much 
more  anteriorly  than  in  the  normal  state,  whilst  on  the  opposite  side  it  is  turned 
almost  directly  outwards;  and  hence,  when  examining  the  pelvis  from  in  front, 
we  can  look  directly  into  the  first  cotyloid  cavity,  but  the  view  will  only  graze 
the  second,  or  possibly  may  embrace  a  small  part  of  its  excavation.  Further,  to 
give  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  deformity  as  possible  to  those  who  have  never  seen  a 
pelvis  of  the  kind,  we  will  observe  that  at  first  sight  the  pelvis  looks  as  if  it  h|ui 
been  pressed  in  by  sonic  external  force  acting  in  an  oblique  direction  from  below 
upwards  and  from  without  inwards,  and  making  its  influence  felt  on  the  anterior 
pelvic  wall  at  the  cotyloid  region,  whilst  the  other  half  of  the  lateral  wall  has 
been  simultaneously  pressed  from  without  inwards,  at  its  posterior  part. 

'^  Another  peculiarity  of  these  pelves  is,  that  they  only  differ  from  each  other 
by  the  degree  of  obliquity,  and  on  that  side  only  where  the  anchylosis  takes 
place ;  whereas,  in  all  other  points,  that  is,  in  the  principal  characteristics  of 
their  malformation,  they  are  as  similar  as  two  eggs.  This  remark  is  so  true,  that 
an  experienced  person,  who  was  unaware  of  the  circumstance,  would  be  disposed 
to  take  two  different  specimens,  if  presented  to  him  separately,  for  one  and  the 
same,  and  it  would  even  be  difficult  to  persuade  him  of  his  error;  an  instance 
of  which  we  shall  presently  give. 

"  As  to  the  other  conditions  of  the  bones  in  the  oblique-oval  pelvis  (laying 
aside  the  deviations  just  enumerated),  that  is,  as  regards  their  strength,  size,  tex- 
ture, color,  &c.,  they  do  not  difier  in  anywise  from  healthy  bones,  such  as  those 
met  with  in  young  persons  exempt  from  all  deformity.  Thus,  for  example,  none 
of  those  signs  are  observed  in  them,  neither  as  to  their  form  nor  in  other  respects, 
which  are  so  often  found  after  rachitis  or  malacosteon;  for  if  the  existing  defor- 
mities were  disposed  to  disappear,  all  the  pelves  we  have  yet  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  would  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  well-formed  ones;  most  of 
them  were  of  the  medium  size,  and  the  others  were  either  above  or  below  it,  but 
in  no  one  of  the  cases  that  we  have  particularly  traced  out  has  there  been  a 
rachitic  diathesis,  and  in  no  one  did  the  phenomena,  symptoms,  or  morbid  modi- 
fications exist,  which  would  have  either  preceded  or  followed  the  English  malady, 
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or  mollities  ossium,  af^er  puberty;  and  further,  in  no  instance  could  tbe  actioi 
of  external  prejudicial  influences,  such  as  falls  or  blows,  &c.,  be  detected,  ai 
there  were  never  any  antecedent  pains  or  lameness;  although,  in  one  instance 
we  suspected  a  slight  limping,  from  seeing  the  patient  walk,  but  other  skUfoZ 
persons,  who  were  present  at  the  examination,  did  not  detect  it,  and  the  relative 
and  all  the  family  of  the  woman  in  question  positively  declared  they  had  nevei 
remarked  anything  of  the  kind. 

"  In  two  of  the  specimens  of  this  variety  in  our  collection  which  have  the^^^c 
lower  vertebrae  attached,  the  spinal  column  is  straight  in  the  lumbar  region ;  but^  -t 
in  the  others  it  is  inclined  on  the  side  exempt  from  anchylosis.  In  all  that 
provided  with  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  anterior  face  of  the  bodies  of  these  bom 
is  more  or  less  directed  towards  the  anchylosed  side.'' 

The  reader  will  see,  by  the  translation  just  given,  that  M.  Nseg^le  attaches 
very  great  degree  of  importance  to  the  anchylosis  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation..^ 
which  he  makes  a  pathognomonic  character  of  the  deformed  pelvis,  described  by 
him  under  the  name  of  the  oblique-oval;  but,  if  I  might  hazard  an  opinion  after' 
such  high  authority,  I  should  unhesitatingly  reject  this  proposition,  because  there 
are  numerous  pelves  which  present  all  the  characters  of  those  oblique  ones,  de- 
scribed in  the  monograph  of  the  Heidelberg  professor,  and  yet  in  which  there  is 
no  fusion  of  cither  sacro-iliac  articulation  to  be  found.  M.  Napgelc  himself,  with 
that  candor  characteristic  of  the  truly  learned  nmn,  speaks  in  his  admirable 
work,  of  pelves  that  were  similar  to  those  previously  described  by  him,  and  which 
only  difiercd  from  them  by  the  absence  of  anchylosis.  He  alludes  to  several 
others,  and  states  that  he  knows  of  the  existence  of  many  more,  the  exact  de- 
scription of  which  has  been  promised  him.  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
revert  to  this  subject,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  now,  that  if  the  anchylosis 
is  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  a  constant  phenomenon,  as  a  pathognomonic 
character  of  the  pelvis  in  question,  if  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  pathological  coin- 
cidence, happening  in  most  cases,  then  I  can  only  see  in  the  oblique-oval  pelvis 
the  association  of  two  of  the  three  types,  to  which  we  have  referred  all  the 
varieties  of  pelvic  mulforiiiation ;  for,  in  considering  it  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  and  laying  aside  its  extraordinary  anatomical  peculiarities,  it  will  exhibit, 
simultaneously,  the  compression  of  one  of  the  antcro-lateral  walls,  and  the  oblique 
prominence  of  tbe  sac ro- vertebral  angle. 

This  remark  naturally  leads  us  to  the  important  observation  that,  hitherto  we 
have  considered  each  of  the  species  of  deformity  that  may  alter  the  various  pelvic 
diameters,  as  being  separate  and  distinct,  since  there  are  some  which  may  exist 
alone,  and  only  change  the  corresponding  diameters ;  but,  besides  the  fact  that 
different  points  of  the  pelvic  circle  may  be  simultaneously  deformed,  and  thus 
contract  the  pelvis  in  several  directions  at  once,  the  form  and  extent  of  the 
pelvis  arc  buch  that  it  is  difficult  fur  a  flattening,  a  lateral  compression,  or  a  de- 
pression of  the  antero-lateral  parts  to  take  place,  even  separately,  without  it* 
being  thereby  contracted  in  several  of  its  diameters.  Let  us  sup(>ose,  for 
instance,  that  one  of  the  oblique  diameters  has  been  diuiinishe<i  by  the  depression 
of  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum ;  and  it  must  be  evident  that,  shouhi  the  de- 
pression be  considerable,  the  body  of  the  ischium  cannot  be  thus  thrust  inwards 
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and  backwards,  without  drawing  along  with  it  at  the  same  time,  some  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  of  the  arch  formed  by  its 
lateral  half,  and  consequently  without  contracting,  more  or  less,  certain  of  the 
antero-posterior  and  transyerse  diameters.  Again,  where  the  sacro-vertebral 
angle,  from  being  projected  forward,  diminishes  the  length  of  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  superior  strait,  we  have  supposed  that  it  followed  the  sacro-pubic 
line,  in  its  movement  of  progression ;  but,  as  readily  foreseen,  it  would  most  often 
prove  otherwise,  for  the  very  frequent  obliquity  in  the  direction  of  the  forces 
transmitted  through  the  vertebral  column,  must  compel  it  to  lean  towards  the 
right  or  the  left,  as  well  as  to  the  front ;  whence,  the  shortening  of  the  antero- 
poeterior  diameter  necessarily  entails  that  of  the  saoro-cotyloid  interval,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  narrows  the  whole  corresponding  half  of  the  pelvis.  Now,  should 
the  depression  of  the  antero-lateral  wall  on  the  same  side  be  joined  to  this,  as 
just  supposed,  we  should  have  the  oblique-oval  pelvis  of  M.  Nsegele,  excepting 
the  anchylosis  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation.^ 

Again,  the  three  principal  types  may  be  found  united  in  the  same  pelvis, 
whereby  the  latter  is  greatly  deformed  in  all  its  diameters.  This  occurs  more 
particularly  in  the  deformities  produced  by  malacosteoD,  but  it  is  also  sometimes 
met  with,  even  in  a  high  degree,  in  cases  dependent  on  rachitis,  as  fully  proved 
by  the  facts  observed  by  M.  Naegele. 

From  all  this,  we  learn  what  great  diversities  of  shape  may  be  presented  by 
deformed  pelves.  Madame  Lachapelle  has  gone  so  far  as  to  designate  these 
varieties  by  the  titles  of  the  reniform,  the  triangular j  the  hi-lobcd^  the  roundedy 
the  avaXy  the  cordiform^  the  trapezoid^  the  pyramidalj  and  the  three-lobed 
Mtraits  ;  but  she  has  greatly  multiplied  the  species  without  any  practical  utility, 
and  she  further  admits  that  there  are  numerous  undescribed  varieties  for  each  of 
these  orders. 

The  Degree  of  Contraction. — The  two  extremes  of  contraction  of  the  straits 
are  from  three  and  three-quarters  to  four  inches  for  the  highest,  and  from  two 
to  three  lines  for  the  least,  and  between  these  two  the  pelvis  may  exhibit  all  the 
intermediate  degrees  of  narrowness.  The  causes  which  produced  the  deformity 
greatly  influence  the  degree  of  contraction,  and  in  this  point  of  view  they  may 
be  arranged  in  the  following  order,  viz.,  malacosteon,  rickets,  congenital  luxa- 
tions of  the  femur,  deformities  of  the  spinal  column,  &c. ;  we  shall  take  occasion 
hereafter  to  revert  to  the  mode  in  which  each  of  these  acts. 

0/  the  Variations  in  the  Depth  of  the  Pelvis. — The  vices  of  conformation, 
just  spoken  of,  rarely  exist  without  modifying  the  depth  of  the  pelvis,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree;  which  circumstance  has  been  particularly  dwelt  upon  by  M. 
Bouvier,  in  the  able  work  presented  by  him  to  the  Institute.  For  instance,  the 
depth  may  be  either  augmented  or  diminished  by  the  variable  inclination  of  the 
expanded  portion  of  the  iliac  bones,  or  of  the  branches  of  the  pubic  arch,  as  also 
by  the  diversities  in  the  length  of  the  sacrum. 

^  This  anchylosis  is  nothing  more  than  a  carious  pathological  fact,  one  in  reality  having 
no  practical  value,  and  therefore  not  worthy  of  the  importance  accorded  to  it  by  M. 
Neg^le  ;  on  which  account  we  have  determined  not  to  make  a  particular  variety  of  the 
oblique-oval  pelvis,  but  have  concluded  to  refer  it  to  the  compression  of  the  antero-lateral 
walls. 
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Sometimes  this  latter  bone  is  yery  shorty  its  contraction  being  produced  either 
by  un  excess  of  the  anterior  carvature,  which  brings  the  two  extremities  nearer 
to  each  other,  or  by  an  arrest  of  development 

Occasionally,  the  iliac  fossae  are  elevated,  as  if  they  had  been  forcibly  pressed 
from  without  inwards,  thus  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  male  pelvis ;  and  this 
elevation  may  be  further  augmented  by  exterior  and  lateral  pressure,  whereby 
the  bones  are  rendered  quite  vertical,  and  the  normal  depth  of  the  pelvis  is 
greatly  increased.  The  contrary  may  occur  where  the  iliac  crests,  from  being 
strongly  depressed  and  thrust  outwards,  enlarge  the  margin  of  the  pelvis,  bat 
evidently  diminish  its  height.  It  would  be  di£Bcult  to  misinterpret  the  influence 
of  the  weight  of  the  viscera  in  such  cases  when  there  is  no  congenital  deformity 
in  question.     (Bouvier,  op.  citato.) 

In  conclusion,  a  widening  of  the  pubic  arch  must  clearly  diminish  its  height 
to  a  corresponding  extent ;  while  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  whole  depth  of  the 
pelvis,  must  be  increased,  where  the  ischio-pubic  rami  are  very  close  together. 


ARTICLE  II. 

OF  THE  CAUSES  AND   MODE   OF  PRODUCTION    OF   THE    PELVIC   DEFOBMITISS. 

For  a  long  time  the  vices  of  conformation  of  the  pelvis,  as  also  most  of  the 
deformities  occurring  in  the  skeleton  at  large,  were  attributed  to  the  operation  of 
a  single  cause,  rachitis ;  but  the  more  careful  researches  of  modem  surgeons 
enable  us,  at  the  present  day,  to  ascertain  more  precisely  the  effects  of  rickets  on 
the  osseous  system,  and  to  appreciate  the  influence  that  other  general  or  local 
diseases  may  have  over  the  perfect  or  the  defective  conformation  of  the  pelvis. 
And  here  I  must  again  extract  largely  from  the  valuable  works  of  Naegele, 
Bouvier,  Guerin,  Sedillot,  and  othera. 

An  examination  of  facts  clearly  proves  that  the  pelvis  may  be  deformed  under 
circumstances  where  there  has  been  no  rachitis  properly  so  called;  and  where 
causes  that  are  purely  mechanical  in  their  operation  have  altered  the  configura- 
tion of  its  constituent  parts  at  a  period  when  their  power  of  resistance  was  in- 
considerable, not  in  consequence  of  any  pathological  softenirg,  but  solely  from 
the  tender  age  of  the  patient,  or  the  feebleness  of  its  constitution.  And  hence, 
as  regards  the  causes  that  produce  the  changes  in  their  form,  we  might  classify 
all  the  irregular  pelves  under  three  principal  types,  namely:  A.  Deformities, 
dependent  on  a  softening  of  the  bones,  whether  from  rachitis  or  from  mollities 
ossium ;  B.  Those  consecutive  to,  and  dependent  upon,  a  previous  deformity  of 
another  part  of  the  skeleton ;  and  c.  Deformities  from  absolute  narrowness. 

§  1.  Of  THE  Pelvis  Deformed  by  Rachitis  or  Mollities  Ossium. 

We  are  not  about  to  enter  here  into  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  causes  that 
preside  over  the  development  of  the  disorders  known  as  rachitis  and  moUities 
ossiumj^  for  the  general  phenomena  produced  by  them,  and,  more  especially,  the 

1  In  both  these  difleaaes,  the  principal  lesion  consists  in  a  marked  diminution  of  the 
salts  of  lime.    In  rachitis,  however,  there  is  from  the  outset  an  insufficient  deposit  of  these 
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greater  softening,  fragility,  and  floxibility  of  the  ofiseous  tissae,  are  so  well  known 
o  pathologists  that  we  need  only  mention  them ;  but  our  present  duty  is  to  study 
iheir  influence  in  the  production  of  the  numerous  deformities  summed  up  in  the 
^receding  article.  For  an  indication  of  the  characters  that  distinguish  a  pelvis 
lefonned  by  rachitis  from  one  distorted  in  consequence  of  a  softening  of  the 
M)nefl,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  on  Diagnosis ;  nevertheless,  we  may  ob- 
lerre  here  that,  although  these  two  diseases  differ  from  each  other  in  numerous 
anatomical  characteristics,  yet  they  produce  the  same  result;  for,  by  softening 
tLe  osseous  tissue,  they  diminish  its  resistance. 

Bat  this  softening,  or  want  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  bones,  is  not  of 
Ltself  sufficient  to  explain  the  various  deformities  exhibited  by  the  pelvis;  because, 
except  in  certain  very  rare  cases,  in  which  the  osseous  tissue  is  almost  gelatinous 
in  its  consistence,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  bones  can  only  give  way  and  be- 
oome  distorted  by  the  action  of  an  exterior  force,  without  which,  their  confor- 
mation would  remain  intact.     For  where  rachitis  affects  them,  it  has  no  other 
immediate  consequence  than  to  diminish  their  solidity,  and  of  itself  contrib- 
ntes  in  no  wise  to  the  alteration  of  their  shape;  though  it  is  true  that  the  soft- 
ening produced  in  the  adult  by  malacosteon  may  be  so  great,  that  the  weight  of 
the  superior  parts  of  the  body  alone  might   produce  a  yielding  of  the  bones; 
bnty  laying  aside  these  unusual  instances,  we  must  seek  in  the  influence  of  some 
external  force,  which  is  wholly  independent  of  the  principal  disease,  for  the 
cause  of  the  deformity.     Now,  this  exterior  force  sometimes  resides  in  the  mfia- 
oular  action,  though  still  more  frequently  (so  far  as  regards  the  pelvis)  in  the 
weight  of  the  parts  it  has  to  support;  for,  being  placed,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
described,  below  the  trunk  and  directly  upon  the  lower  extremities,  to  which,  in 
the  erect  position,  it  transmits  the  whole  weight  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
the  pelvis  is  found  in  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  production  of  de- 
formity.    The  weight  of  the  trunk,  which,  in  the  erect  posture,  is  transmitted 
from  the  lumbar  vcrtcbrao  to  the  heads  of  the  femurs  in  the  direction  of  two 
oblique  lines  that  intersect  the  sides  of  the  superior  strait,  manifestly  tends  to  aug- 
ment the  curvature  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  ilium,  and  to  depress  the  osseous 
circle  which  the  pelvic  cavity  represents;  and  this  weight,  acting  at  first  more 
especially  on  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  has  a  tendency  to  push  the  latter  insensi- 
bly forwards.     The  pubic  bones  would  be  equally  pressed  towards  the  sacrum, 
though  in  such  a  manner  that  their  posterior  extremity  (the  one  nearest  to  the 
acetabulum,  which  supports  the  weight)  gets  somewhat  nearer  to  the  sacro-ver- 
tebral  angle  than  does  their  anterior  or  symphyseal  extremity ;  whence  we  may 
learn  why  the  contractions  of  the  pelvis  oftener  affect  the  superior  strait  than 
other  parts;  and  why,  at  this  strait,  the  antero-posterior  and  oblique  diameters, 
and  the  sacro-cotyloid  interval,  are  far  more  frequently  contracted  than  the 
transverse  ones. 

salts  in  the  organic  texture,  whilst  in  mollities  ossiura,  the  calcareous  salts  are  s;radualljr 
removed  by  absorption  from  bones  having  their  normal  organization.  These  facts  seem 
to  prove  an  essential  difference  between  the  two  affections,  and  incline  me  to  reject  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  regard  them  as  but  two  grades  of  one  and  the  same  disease.  In  short, 
I  consider  rachitis  as  an  arrest  of  the  formation  or  of  Uie  deposition  of  the  lime  salts,  and 
mollities  ossium  as  their  atrophj  or  absorption. 
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normal,  and  whose  head  was  scarcely  deformed.  Baadelocqne  relates 
seen,  at  the  amphitheatre  of  Solayres,  the  head  of  a  foetas  which  was  elonj 
to  such  an  extent,  that  its  greatest  diameter  measured  nearly  eight  and  a 
inches,  whilst  the  bi-parietal  one  was  reduced  to  two  and  three-eighths,  or 
and  three-quarter  inches;  and  he  speaks  of  another  very. similar  instance;  bi^^^^""*^ 
in  neither  of  these  cases  was  the  child's  life  compromised  for  a  single  instan.tf^^'^^^ 
M.  Martin,  of  Lyons,  has  known  a  rachitic  woman  to  be  delivered  of  a  health^^  ^"7 
infant  at  term,  by  the  efforts  of  nature  alone ;  where  the  autopsical  ezaminatiotf:^^'^^ 
showed  that  the  antero-posterior  diameter  was  only  two  and  a  half  inches  i&  ^^ 
extent  (page  270).  What  rendered  this  case  still  more  extraordinary,  was  th^^  ^*^ 
existence  of  scirrhous  tumors  in  the  substance  of  the  uterine  walls.  The  redxsr  »ia- 
cibility  of  the  bead,  therefore,  is  sometimes  excessive,  but  unfortunately  it  K  ^ 
almost  impossible  to  appreciate  this  in  a  positive  manner  beforehand. 

To  this  source  of  uncertainty,  says  Madame  Lachapelle,  let  us  add  thai,  i^  ^  ^^ 
certain  women^  the  degree  of  mobility  of  the  symphyses  does  not  permit  a  genera^^^^ 
separation  of  the  bones  (which,  even  if  it  existed,  would  scarcely  enlarge  th^  ^^^ 
area  of  the  strait  or  of  its  diameters);  but  rather  a  mutual  gliding  of  the  arti--^^^ 
cular  surfaces  upon  each  other,  an  overriding  of  the  pubes,  so  that  one  of 
innominata  advances  to  a  range  with  the  sacro-vertebral  angle,  whilst  the  oth< 
recedes  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.     It  follows  from  this  mechanism  that  one  o^C-  '^^ 
the  oblique  diameters  at  the  superior  strait,  the  one  corresponding  to  the  loi 
diameter  of  the  head,  is  notably  increased;  and  the  sacro-pubic  one  is  also  foiuu 
augmented  by  the  advancement  of  one  of  the  coxal  bones.     Finally,  continai 
this  skilful  midwife,  it  may  be  possible   for   both  hip-bones  to  glide  forwi 
simultaneously,  thereby  enlarging  still  more  the  antero-posterior  diameter. 

In  most  cases  of  deformity,  the  child's  position  is  far  from  being  an  indifferent 
matter;  for  when  the  sacrum,  in  being  carried  forward,  is  at  the  same  time  turned 
to  one  side,  whereby  one  of  the  lateral  portions  of  the  pelvis  is  more  contracted 
than  the  other,  who  docs  not  foresee  that  the  labor  may  then  be  accomplished 
spontaneously,  if  the  bead  presents  in  such  a  way  as  to  offer  its  great  occipital 
extremity  to  the  well-formed  side;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  become 
impossible,  if  the  occiput  should  correspond  to  the  contracted  one  ? 

Where  the  contraction  is  so  limited  that  it  might  possibly  permit  a  spontaneous 
delivery,  any  unfavorable  position  of  the  foetus  would  greatly  add  to  the  existing 
difficulties  caused  by  the  malformation  of  the  pelvis;  if,  for  example,  instead  of 
prefscnting  by  the  vertex,  the  child  should  offer  its  pelvic  extremity,  there  would 
be  reason  to  fear  an  arrest  of  the  head  above  the  superior  strait,  after  the  escape 
of  the  trunk;  the  slowness  of  its  passage  through  this  strait  would  not  often 
warrant  the  abandonment  of  the  delivery  to  the  resources  of  nature,  both  from 
the  dangers  the  infant  incurs  from  a  compression  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  from 
the  fceblene.«is  of  the  contractions  of  the  womb,  which,  being  almost  entirely 
emptied  and  retracted,  no  longer  retains  its  coutractile  properties.  (See  l*re- 
sentation  by  the  Breceh.) 

We  need  scarcely  add,  in  conclusion,  that  a  proper  degree  of  energy  in  the 
uterine  contractions  bears  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  accomplishment  of  labor, 
that  it  cannot  be  overlooked.  In  certain  cascH,  for  instance,  where  the  pelvis 
is  so  little  contracted  that  the  child's  delivery  is  still  possible  by  the  application 
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where  the  child  nniformly  reposes  on  its  side,  or  to  the  anequal  pressure  of  some 
improperly  adjusted  bandage,  or  the  arms  of  an  awkward  nurse.  But  if,  on  the 
oontrarj,  the  infant  habitually  leans  more  towards  one  side  than  the  other  when 
seated,  one  of  the  ischial  tuberosities  having  to  support  a  more  considerable 
weight  than  its  fellow  may  be  distorted  inwardly ;  sometimes  even  the  pressure 
will  be  applied  si^ooessively  to  each,  with  the  effect  of  bringing  them  very  near 
to  each  other. 

Having  now  studied  the  softening  of  the  bones  as  an  immediate  source  of  the 
deformity,  a  few  observations  are  yet  to  be  made  concerning  the  causes  that  pro- 
duce this  softening ;  for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  mollities  ossium  and  rachitis 
exercise  the  same  influence  upon  the  osseous  tissue.  Indeed,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  softening  determined  by  the  former  is  much  more  marked  than  the  de&ult 
of  resistance  occasioned  by  the  latter ;  whence  it  follows  that,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  rare  cases,  such  as  the  one  cited  by  M.  Nasgele,  the  more  considerable 
oontractions  may  be  referred  to  mollities  ossium. 

Mollities  ossium  affects  all  parts  of  the  skeleton  indifferently.  Rachitis,  on 
the  contrary^  affects  first  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  ascends  gradu- 
ally to  the  upper  parts;  in  a  word,  it  has  an  upward  tendency.  From  this 
results  a  most  important  practical  conpequence,  namely,  that  a  deformity  of  any 
part  of  the  skeleton  from  rachitis  implies,  almost  necessarily,  deformity  of  the 
bones  situated  below  it. 

Rachitis  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  infancy,  while  mollities  ossium  only  occurs  in 
the  adult  -,  and  this  peculiarity  appertaining  to  the  former,  of  only  exerting  its 
action  during  the  early  years  of  life,  satisfactorily  explains  how  this  affection  may 
have  two  different  modes  of  acting  on  the  pelvis;  one  of  which  consists  of  a 
softening  of  the  bones,  and  their  conse(|uent  yielding;  and  the  other  of  a  sort  of 
arrest  in  their  development.  "  Thus,"  M.  Guerin  says,  **  it  would  appear  from 
my  researches  that  most  of  the  bones  of  a  rachitic  skeleton,  when  compared  with 
those  of  a  normal  one,  exhibit  an  arrested  development  as  regards  their  different 
dimensions;  which  reduction,  independently  of  what  results  from  the  deformity 
of  the  bones,  may  amount  to  one-half  of  their  ordinary  size ;  and  further,  that  this 
reduction  is  generally  greater  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  skeleton,  and  gradually 
diminishes  from  below  upwards,  from  the  bones  of  the  legs  to  the  femurs,  from 
these  latter  to  the  pelvis,  and  from  the  pelvis  to  the  upper  extremities  and  spine, 
to."  It  is,  therefore,  on  the  lower  extremities  particularly,  and  on  the  coxal 
bones,  which  are  appendages  of  them,  that  this  arrested  development  exerts  its 
action.  **  Whence,"  says  M.  Dubois,  **  it  necessarily  results  that  the  ossa  inno- 
minata  are  generally  much  less  developed  In  rachitic  pelves  than  in  others;  and 
this  disposition  must  powerfully  contribute,  together  with  the  deformity  that 
usually  accompanies  it,  to  contract  the  limits  of  the  cavity,  which  these  bones,  in 
a  great  measure,  circumscribe;  and  I  am  the  more  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  this  fact,  since,  in  several  instances  of  deformity  occurring  in  individuals  known 
to  be  rachitic  during  infancy,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  yielding  of  the 
bones  to  the  degree  in  which  it  existed,  would  have  been  wholly  insufficient  to 
create  such  insurmountable  difficulties,  if  the  bones  themselves  had  been  as 
fully  developed  as  they  ought  to  have  been."  (^These  de  Concours.)  And  we 
may  mention,  as  another  fact  bearing  on  the  same  point,  that  the  pelvis  of  the 
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patient,  od  whom  M.  Morean  performed  the  Cassarean  operation,  had  experienced 
the  double  influence  of  rachitis  just  mentioned;  for,  though  but  little  deformed, 
its  antero-posterior  diameter  was  only  two  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length. 

This  influence  over  the  development  of  the  pelvic  bones  is  dependent  solely 
on  the  tender  age  at  which  the  affection  appears,  since  it  occurs  in  childhood  as 
stated,  that  is,  at  a  period  when  the  pelvis  is  far  from  having  acquired  its  perfect 
organization;  whereas  malacosteon  does  not  appear  until  after  puberty,  in  other 
words,  at  an  age  when  the  ossa  innominata  have  reached  their  normal  develop- 
ment; and,  therefore,  although  it  may  soflen  the  bones,  it  cannot  oppose  their 
growth. 

Lastly,  this  action  is  not  set  aside  by  the  cure  of  the  disease,  but  it  continues 
to  be  felt  during  the  whole  period  of  development,  so  that,  says  M.  Guerin,  the 
sum  of  reduction  exhibited  by  the  bones  of  rickety  adults,  is  made  up  of  two 
successive  results,  namely,  of  the  reduction  dependent  on  an  absolute  arrest,  or  a 
mere  diminution  of  growth  during  the  disease,  and  of  that  caused  by  a  retarded 
growth  subsequent  to  the  malady.  This  is  an  important  practical  remark,  show- 
ing how  far  the  influence  of  rachitis  over  the  osseous  system  may  extend. 

§  2.  Malformations  dependent  upon  a  Previous  Deformity  in  an- 
other Part  of  the  Skeleton. 

We  have  already  alluded,  in  advance,  to  the  influence  that  a  malformation  of 
the  spinal  column,  or  of  the  lower  extremities,  might  have  over  the  shape  of  the 
pelvis,  and  we  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  action  in  both  cases. 

A.  Deviation  of  (he  Vertebral  Column. — For  a  very  long  period  all  the  devia- 
tions of  the  spinal  column  were  attributed  to  the  baneful  influences  of  rachitis; 
but  owing  to  the  able  researches  of  Bouvier,  of  Guerin,  and  many  others,  this 
opinion  is  no  longer  tenable,  since  it  is  now  well  ascertained  that  several  other 
diseases  may  produce  abnormal  curvatures  in  this  column ;  and  this  distinction  is 
quite  as  important  to  the  accoucheur  as  it  is  to  the  orthopedists,  for  it  establishes 
at  once  a  line  of  division  between  those  deviations  which  nearly  always  coincide 
with  an  imperfect  conformation  of  the  pelvis,  and  those  which  often  exist,  even 
where  the  latter  is  well  formed.  The  former  are  of  a  rachitic  nature;  but  the 
latter  are  developed  under  the  influence  of  some  other  affection.  For  instance, 
in  sixty-nine  cases  of  deformity  in  the  vertebral  column,  described  by  M.  Bou- 
vier, the  pelvis  was  in  a  normal  condition,  and  the  extremities  were  nearly  all 
exempt  from  alteration  in  fifty-seven,  and  but  twelve  were  accompanied  by  a  mal- 
formation of  this  cavity,  and  by  an  incurvation  of  the  limbs. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,*  that  the  deviations  of  the  spine  which  are 
not  dependent  on  rickets,  have  no  influence  whatever  over  the  direction  and 
shape  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  only  in  subjects  of  advanced  age,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  curvatures  of  this  column,  happening  afler  infancy,  will  ultimately  deter- 
mine changes  in  the  form  and  direction  of  the  pelvis;  and,  therefore,  they  have 
but  little  interest  for  the  accoucheur. 

As  regards  the  curvatures  produced  by  rickets,  though  they  be  not  the  essen- 
tial cause  of  pelvic  deformities,  yet  they  do  not  the  less  exercise  an  unfavorable 
influence  over  the  degree  of  contraction,  and  the  irregularity  in  the  shape  of  the 
pelvis;  for  the  same  action  which  gives  rise  to  these  deformities  in  old  persoiui, 
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a.l80  prodaces  tbem,  in  a  great  measure,  in  rickety  children.  In  either  case,  the 
pelvis  yields  under  the  influence  of  the  spinal  deviation;  with  this  difference 
only,  that  what  takes  place  slowly  in  the  aged,  is  rapidly  effected  in  the  child, 
l>ecause,  in  the  latter,  the  softening  of  the  hones  favors  the  action  of  the  cause. 
The  principal  alteration  consists  of  an  increase  of  the  angle  formed  hy  the 
junction  of  the  lumhar  column  with  the  haso  of  the  sacrum,  which  gives  the 
pelvis  a  figure  more  or  less  similar  to  that  described  by  Professor  Naegele,  under 
'the  title  of  the  ohUque-ovaL 

B.  Congenital  Luxations  of  the  Femur, — M.  Sedillot,  in  a  very  interesting 
xnemoir  on  the  congenital  luxations  of  the  femur,  first  called  attention  to  the 
influence  which  these  displacements  might  exercise  on  the  conformation  of  the 
pelvis.  The  effects  of  this  accident  are  manifested  both  in  the  greater  and  lesser 
pelvis,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  distances  which  he  obtained  in  a  case 
of  double  dislocation  upwards  and  outwards,  into  the  external  iliac  fossae,  by 
measuring  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  pelvis : — 

1.  From  one  anterior  superior  spinous  process  to  the  other,    .         .     8  inches. 

2.  From  the  middle  of  one  iliac  crest  to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite 

aide, 8J  ** 

3.  From  the  middle  of  the  iliac  crest  to  the  margin  of  the  abdominal 
strait, 3|  " 

4.  From  the  middle  of  the  iliac  crest  to  the  tuber-ischli,  .  .  $][  " 

Superior  or  Abdominal  Strait. 
6.  Antero-posterior  diameter, 4|    '' 

6.  The  same  diameter  taken  from  the  pubis  to  the  articulation  of  the 

first  piece  of  the  sacrum  with  the  second,^  .        .        .        .     4}    " 

7.  Bis-iliac  or  transverse  diameter, 4^    " 

8.  Oblique  diameter, 4j     " 

1  The  antero-posterior  diameter  is  generally  measured  from  the  upper  and  internal  part 
of  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  superior  border  of  the  sacrum;  but  M.  Sedillot  very  justly 
remarks,  that  in  many  of  the  pelves  which  are  the  seats  of  a  double  congenital  luxation, 
the  upper  margin  of  the  sacrum,  in  consequence  of  the  g^eat  prominence  of  the  sacro- 
vertebral  angle,  is  found  far  above  the  pubis,  and  the  articulation  between  the  first  two 
pieces  of  the  sacrum,  is  then  on  a  level  with  the  superior  surface  of  this  bone.  Now,  in 
such  a  case,  the  true  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  abdominal  strait  would  extend  from 
the  upper  border  of  the  pubis  to  the  part  of  the  sacrum  found  on  the  same  level,  and  this 
interval,  therefore,  is  the  only  important  measurement.  But  this  observation  is  not  new, 
as  it  had  previously  been  made  by  Bland,  and  repeated  by  Merriman,  in  the  following  note : 
''Although  the  sacrum  be  carried  so  far  forward  that  it  seems  to  reduce  the  antero-poste- 
rior diameter  at  the  entrance  of  the  excavation  to  two  or  three  inches,  it  is  necessary  in 
determining  the  degree  of  contraction  to  observe  the  difference  in  elevation  between  the 
sacro- vertebral  angle  and  the  upper  part  of  the  symphysis.  The  pubes  being  placed  some- 
thing lower  than  the  greatest  projection  of  the  sacrum,  and  opposed  to  a  part  of  that  bone 
that  is  directed  strongly  backward,  the  real  distance  between  them  may  be  much  more 
considerable  than  to  the  touch  it  may  seem  to  be.  Whence  it  happens  that  in  cases  where 
the  projection  of  the  sacrum  has  occasioned  exceeding  great  difficulty  in  the  beginning  of 
the  labor,  opposing  an  almost  insuperable  bar  to  the  entrance  of  the  head  of  the  child 
into  the  pelvis,  by  directing  it  too  far  forward  over  the  pubes,  jet  when  that  direction  has 
been  altered  by  the  use  of  instruments,  or  by  any  other  means,  and  the  head  brought  into 
the  line  of  the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  the  conclusion  of  the  labor  has  been  frequently  effected 
with  very  little  exertion  or  force." — Blanttt  Ol^ervatioru. 
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Perineal  Strati. 

9.  Goccj-pubie  diameter, 3}  iuches. 

10.  Transverse  diameter, 5^    " 

11.  Oblique  diameter, 4}     '* 

12.  Summit  of  the  pubic  arch, Ij^  inch. 

13.  Base  of  the  arch  (taken  on  a  level  with  the  inferior  border  of  the 

oval  foramen), 4 J  inches. 

Pelvic  Excavation. 

14.  Depth  of  the  posterior  wall, 5       " 

15.  Depth  of  the  anterior  wall, 1}  inch. 

16.  Thickness  of  the  pubic  symphysis, J     " 

17.  Depth  of  the  sacral  concavity, IJ     ** 

18.  From  the  summit  of  one  ischiatic  tuberosity  to  the  same  point  on 

the  opposite  side, 5^  inches. 

From  these  measurements  it  appears :  1st.  That  the  transverse  dimensions  of 
the  greater  pelvis  are  considerably  lessened  by  the  vertical  elevation  of  the  iliac 
fossse,  which  approximate  each  other  to  such  an  extent  as  only  to  leave  an  in- 
terval of  eight  and  a  half  inches,  whereas  the  normal  distance  is  ten  and  a  half 
inches.  2d.  That  the  relation  which  exists,  in  the  normal  state,  between  the 
antero-posterior  and  transverse  diameters  of  the  superior  strait  is  changed;  since 
the  transverse  diameter  is  somewhat  shorter  here  than  the  antero-posterior  one; 
whereas,  in  the  ordinary  state,  it  is  nearly  an  inch  longer.  3d.  That  an  inverse 
change  takes  place  at  the  inferior  strait,  the  bis-ischiatic  diameter  being  five  and 
a  quarter  inches,  while  the  coccy-pubic  one  is  but  three  and  a  half  inches. 

These  last  modifications,  says  M.  Sedillot,  are  easily  explained,  being  the  con- 
sequence of  the  unnatural  position  of  the  femurs  in  the  external  iliac  fossae;  for 
individuals  afflicted  with  a  double  luxation  of  this  kind,  walk  with  the  legs  wide 
apart,  so  as  to  bear  and  rest  the  heads  of  the  thigh  bones  against  the  sides  of  the 
ilia ;  though  the  effect  would  still  be  the  same,  even  if  their  progression  were  not 
performed  in  this  manner,  because  the  external,  lateral,  and  superior  surfaces  of 
these  bones,  which  usually  incline  outwards,  will  always  be  pressed  upon  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  the  heads  of  the  femurs,  which  have  a  tendency  to  straighten 
and  carry  them  inwards.  Whence  the  pelvis,  from  being  thus  compressed  late- 
rally, is  elongated  from  behind  forwards,  and  forms,  in  this  latter  direction,  a 
more  or  less  acute  angle.  The  iliac  fospac,  experiencing  the  pressure  more 
directly,  have  yielded  in  a  marked  degree,  though  more  at  their  middle  than  in 
front,  because  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  is  thrown  far  back,  and  compresses  the 
middle  more  than  the  anterior  part  of  these  fossae.  The  ilium  is  often  rendered 
more  straight  and  nearly  vertical,  instead  of  being  inclined  outwards ;  and,  should 
this  phenomenon  exist  on  both  sides,  it  might  interfere  with  the  regular  develop- 
ment of  the  womb ;  but  if  on  one  side  only,  it  might  occasion  an  obliquity  of 
this  organ  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  anterior  margin  of  the  ilium  also  presents  a  singular  disposition ;  for  the 
conjoint  tendon  of  the  psoas  magnus  and  iliacus  internus  muscles,  which  is  in- 
serted in  the  lesser  trochanter,  is  then  changed  from  its  usual  direction,  and  is 
carried  upward  by  the  ascent  of  the  thigh  bone,  and,  as  a  consequence,  this 
tendon  deepens  and  changes  the  direction  of  its  groove ;  whereby  the  anterior 
nferior  spinous  process  is  turned  aside  in  a  more  or  less  sensible  degree. 
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The  shorteDing  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  upper  strait  is  evidentlj  due 
to  the  lateral  pressure  made  by  the  heads  of  the  femurs  almost  perpendicular  to 
this  strait ;  and,  as  a  flattening  in  the  transverse  direction  is  necessarily  accompa- 
nied by  an  elongation  antero-posteriorly,  the  sacro-pubic  diameter  is  found  aug- 
mented in  a  corresponding  degree. 

The  examination  of  the  inferior  strait  also  exhibits  a  very  curious  phenomenon, 
just  the  reverse  of  what  we  have  met  with  at  the  abdominal  one;  that  is,  there 
is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  extent  of  its  transverse  diameter,  with  a  notable 
diminution  in  that  of  its  coccy-pubic  one.  Here,  also,  the  situation  of  the  femurs 
must  be  referred  to,  in  explanation  of  the  circumstance  ;  for  these  latter  are  car- 
ried far  upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards,  since  their  superior  articular  extre- 
mities have  escaped  up  into  the  external  iliac  fossa);  and  they  keep  the  surrounding 
muscles  constantly  tense  (more  particularly  the  quadrati,  the  gemelli,  and  the 
internal  obturator  muscles,  which  run  from  the  ischiatic  tuberosities  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  thigh  bones),  and  thus  drag  the  ischium  outwards ;  the  lower  fibres 
of  the  obturator  externus  and  adductor  muscles,  and  the  internal  part  of  the  arti- 
cular capsule  act  in  the  same  manner  on  the  columns  of  the  pubic  arch ;  thereby 
producing  a  wide  separation  of  the  two  ischia.  The  latter,  in  turn,  draw  on  the 
greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  thereby  creating  a  greater  curvature  in 
the  inferior  bones  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  consequently  the  diminution  of 
the  coccy-pubic  diameter,  as  also  a  greater  depth  in  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum. 
The  want  of  depth  in  the  pelvic  excavation  depends  on  the  same  cause ;  for, 
when  the  ischium  is  drawn  towards  the  externa)  iliac  fossa,  the  lower  part  of  the 
pubic  arch  is  necessarily  bent  out,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  depth  of  the  pelvis 
anteriorly  is  diminished.     (^SediUotJ) 

The  weight  of  the  body  when  erect,  is  the  principal  agent  of  this  deformity ; 
which  essentially  results,  as  just  stated,  from  the  tension  exerted  from  within 
outwards  on  both  sides  by  the  capsular  ligaments  of  the  two  deformed  articula- 
tions, which  hold  the  trunk  suspended,  as  it  were,  between  the  thigh  bones ;  and 
the  force  exerted  by  these  ligaments  on  the  pelvis  is  equal  in  power  to  the  ten- 
dency of  the  weight  of  the  body  to  elongate  them.  Lastly,  the  contraction  of 
the  cotyloid  cavity  has  some  little  influence  over  the  change  in  extent,  which  the 
pelvis  undergoes,  though  it  explains  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  deformity. 
(^Bouvier.') 

The  deformity  is  often  irregular,  or  non-symmetrical,  because  the  changes 
effected  in  the  pelvis  are  more  marked  on  one  side  than  on  the  other;  though^ 
generally  speaking,  they  are  found  to  bear  a  relation  to  the  degree  of  organization 
in  the  new  joint;  and,  if  any  accidental  articular  cavity  exists,  they  are  more 
developed  on  that  side. 

A  pelvis,  which  has  been  referred  to  by  M.  Gerdy  in  his  learned  report,  read 
before  the  Academy,  on  congenital  luxations,  and  which  presents  some  very  sin- 
gular modifications,  may  be  seen  at  the  Musee  Dupui/tren  ;  it  only  has  one  femur 
attached,  which  is  fused  outside  of  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium  on  the  left  side.  The  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  opposite  coxal  bone  is 
two  inches  higher  than  the  left  one,  and  both  bones  are  fixed  with  an  equal 
degree  of  solidity  in  these  relative  situations ;  the  sacrum,  though  very  short,  is 
quite  broad,  and  the  superior  strait  exhibits  a  modification  similar  to  what  has 
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jojt  been  described ;  as  to  the  inferior  strait,  it  is  very  large  in  ererj  direcdoB, 
becaoiie  the  sacram  is  ezceedinglj  short,  and  the  anterior  pelvic  wall  is  bent,  as 
it  were,  forward  and  downward,  on  the  same  transverse  and  vertical  plane,  instead 
of  being  carved  or  bent  downwards  and  backwards  as  in  the  normal  state.  (See 
No.  25:i,  Mmee  Dupyytren.^ 

We  have  extracted  from  the  memoir  of  M.  Sedillot  only  those  pecnliaiities 
that  seemed  imp<irtaut  to  be  known,  though  we  trust  that  enough  has  been  gifen 
to  prove  that  Dupnytren  was  greatly  mistaken,  when  he  asserted  that  the  pheno- 
mena of  primitive  luxations  had  no  influence  whatever  over  the  development  of 
the  pelvis,  and  that  the  latter  offered  no  greater  obstacles  to  delivery  than  it  does 
in  well-formed  persons ;  the  incorrectness  of  which  assertion  is  doubtless  soffi- 
ciently  proved  by  the  details  into  which  we  have  entered.  However,  it  most  be 
acknowledged  that  in  such  cafes  the  delivery  is  seldom  impossible,  although  it 
may  be  attended  with  some  difficulties ;  at  least,  no  instance  has  yet  been  re- 
corded in  which  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  could  not  take  place  without  haying 
recourse  to  a  bloody  operation  on  the  mother  or  child ;  which  is  most  oertainlj 
owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  congenital  luxations,  the  contraction  takes  place  in  tbe 
longest  diameters,  both  of  the  superior  and  inferior  straits. 

In  a  recent  publication,  M.  Lenoir  expresses  an  opinion  so  far  contrary  to  that 
of  M.  Sedillot,  as  to  suppose  that  double  congenital  luxations  produce  no  notable 
alteration  of  the  shape  of  the  pelvis ;  and  he  mentions,  in  support  of  his  viev, 
the  pelvis  of  a  young  woman,  the  dimensions  of  which  he  gives.  These  dimeor 
sions  hardly  differ  from  those  of  the  normal  pelvis,  except  as  regards  the  io^ 
ferior  strait,  where  they  present  an  increase  in  extent  of  rather  less  than  half 
an  inch. 

The  observations  of  M.  Lenoir  prove  merely  that  the  remarks  of  M.  Sedillot 
are  not  applicable  to  all  cases ;  still,  the  facts  observed  by  the  latter  surgeon  are 
of  great  value,  showing,  as  they  do,  that  congenital  luxations  may,  in  some  caseSf 
produce  a  marked  change  in  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
pelvis. 

M.  Lenoir  insists  much  more  strongly  than  M.  Sedillot  upon  the  effect  of 
simple  congenital  luxation.  The  latter  is,  he  states,  accompanied  by  an  arrest  in 
the  development  of  all  that  side  of  the  pelvis  corresponding  to  the  luxation, 
which  atrophy  produces  so  great  a  deformity  of  both  straits  and  the  excavation, 
that  we  may  be  certain,  that  although  delivery  is  not  always  rendered  impossible 
thereby,  the  labor  will  at  least  be  longer  and  more  difficult. 

The  latter  proposition  is,  I  think,  by  far  too  absolute,  and  facts  are  wanting  to 
prove  it.  The  deformity  which  follows  simple  luxation  is  much  less  than  that 
resulting  from  a  double  displacement,  and  the  specimen  of  M.  Pacoud,  described 
by  M.  Jjcnoir,  seems  to  me  in  no  wise  to  justify  his  assertions. 

Is  M.  Lenoir  more  fortunate  in  his  endeavor  to  trace  a  resemblance  between  a 
pelvis  defonned  in  consequence  of  a  simple  luxation  than  the  oblique  oval  jwlvis 
of  M.  Nffigele  ?  The  points  of  difference  between  these  two  pelves  are  so 
numerous,  that  he  has  seemed  to  me  to  force  whatever  analogies  may  oxisJt,  bj 
placing  them  in  the  same  category.  The  anatomical  characters  do  not  ju>tit'v 
it,  and  the  prognosis,  especially,  is  much  less  serious;  finally,  the  indications  to 
be  fulfilled  in  both  cases  are  essentially  different. 
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c.  Non-congenital  Luxations, — The  atroJJhy  of  the  iliac  bone  corresponding 
to  the  dislocated  femur  may  also  be  met  with  in  luxations  occurring  after  birth, 
whether  the  luxation  be  the  result  of  an  accident,  or  consecutive  to  an  organic 
alteration  of  the  articular  surfaces,  as  in  coxalgia.  To  produce  this  effect,  all 
that  is  necessary  is,  that  the  luxation  should  remain  unreduced,  and  that  it 
should  have  occurred  within  the  first  years  of  existence.  Now,  as  this  atrophy 
was  the  cause  of  the  deformities  of  the  pelvis  studied  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
it  may  have  the  same  consequences  in  the  case  under  consideration.  It  is  also 
plain  that  the  pelvic  deformity  will  be  great  in  proportion  as  the  luxation  shall 
have  occurred  at  a  very  early  age. 

D.  Lesions  of  the  Inferior  Extremities, — ^The  curvatures,  so  often  met  with  in 
the  lower  limbs,  do  not  always  diminish  their  length  in  an  equal  degree;  and  this 
unequal  shortening  determines  a  variation  in  the  pres:3ure  they  make  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cotyloid  cavities;  and,  consequently,  may  affect  the  pelvis  on  the 
side  where  it  is  the  greater.  It  is  so  true  that  the  imperfect  conformation  of 
the  pelvis  is  then  dependent  on  a  difference  in  the  length  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, that  the  latter  may  often  be  curved  (provided  they  maintain  the  same 
length),  without  the  pelvis  being  necessarily  vitiated;  and  also,  that  where 
any  inequality  does  exist  between  them,  there  is  quite  a  constant  relation  be- 
tween the  direction  of  the  depression,  and  the  side  corresponding  to  the  shortest 
limb. 

It  is  further  possible,  that  a  shortening  of  one  of  the  legs,  whether  resulting 
from  a  fracture,  a  luxation,  or  an  atrophy  of  the  limb,  may  produce  the  same 
result;  more  especially  if  these  accidents  take  place  in  early  childhood,  when  the 
pelvis  is  still  far  from  having  acquired  its  full  development.  Persons  affected 
with  chronic  diseases  of  one  of  these  limbs,  and  therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
walking  with  crutches,  and  of  bearing  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  on  the  sound 
leg,  incur  the  same  danger.  Nevertheless,  this  latter  circumstance  has  not 
always  such  an  unfortunate  influence ;  for  Dr.  Campbell  mentions  that  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  body  of  a  woman  who  had  made  use  of  a  crutch 
since  the  fourth  year  of  her  age,  in  consequence  of  a  disease  in  her  right  lower 
extremity;  this  person,  who  died  some  time  after  delivery,  had  a  perfectly  formed 
pelvis.     (^Campbelly  page  249.) 

Amputation  of  the  thigh,  in  a  young  girl,  particularly  in  early  childhood,  is 
likewise  capable  of  deforming  the  pelvis :  thus,  for  example,  Madame  Lacha- 
pelle  found  the  superior  strait,  in  a  female  aged  eighteen  years,  reduced  to  a 
moiety  of  its  extent  on  the  right  side  only,  and  pushed  in  totally  towards  the 
left  thigh,  which  had  been  amputated  four  years  previously.  Indeed,  we  can 
readily  imagine  that,  as  the  artificial  limb  only  derives  its  point  of  support 
from  the  ischium,  the  acetabulum  of  the  sound  side  will  alone  continue  to  be 
compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  body.^ 

^  According  to  Campbell,  the  deformitj  of  the  pelvis  may  also  be  produced  by  contusions 
received  on  the  dorsal  region  during  childhood.  I  have,  he  says,  met  with  several  ex- 
amples of  the  kind.  A  few  years  ago,  I  saw  a  patient  who,  when  three  years  old,  received 
a  violent  blow  upon  the  lumbar  region ;  the  pelvis  was  in  her  case  so  deformed,  that  I 
thought  it  right  to  induce  labor  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  month.  Although  the  pains 
were  powerful,  the  head  remained  for  seven  hours  in  the  excavation,  bat  the  child  was 
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§  3.  Pelves  deformed  by  Absolute  Narrowness. 

To  complete  our  remarks  on  the  causes  of  pelvic  deformities,  we  have  yet  to 
sum  up  the  various  opinions  that  have  been  given  forth  concerning  those  vitiated 
by  absolute  narrowness.  Recording  to  most  authors,  the  absolute  contraction  of 
the  pelvis  results  from  an  arrest  of  development,  whereby  this  part  still  retains, 
after  puberty,  the  principal  characters  that  it  had  during  childhood,  and  ap- 
proaches in  its  form  more  or  less  closely  to  that  of  the  male.  But,  as  M.  Nsgele 
remarks,  if  this  were  really  the  case,  the  relation  of  the  diameters  with  each 
other,  and  the  character  of  the  pubic  arch,  should  be  such  as  are  observed  in  the 
young  girl  and  the  male.  But  all  the  known  pelves  of  this  variety  exhibit  quite 
the  contrary.  Nor  are  they  more  in  consonance  with  that  of  a  rickety  person ; 
and,  besides,  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  has  none  of  the  characters  appertaining  to 
this  disease. 

Wherefore,  it  is  certainly  the  wisest  plan  to  say,  with  the  illustrious  Professor 
of  Heidelberg,  that  we  have  no  positive  data  concerning  the  causes  that  give  riBe 
to  the  general  narrowing  of  the  pelvis ;  and  that  such  pelves,  as  well  as  unosoally 
large  ones,  should  rather  be  considered  as  a  freak  of  nature,  belonging  to  the 
same  category  as  a  want  of  proportion  in  the  head,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
found  too  large,  or  too  small,  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 


ARTICLE   III. 

INFLUENCE   OF   DEFORMITIES   OF   THE    PELVIS   UPON   PREGNANCY   AND 

PARTURITION. 

The  deformities  may  certainly  have  an  unfavorable  influence  over  the  pro- 
gress of  gestation ;  for,  as  we  have  already  stated  in  the  article  on  abortion,  where 
the  contmction  of  the  straits  accompanies  an  enlargement  of  the  excavation,  the 
womb;,  finding  a  more  considerable  space  than  usual  in  the  cavity  of  the  lesser 
pelvis,  may  become  developed,  and  remain  there  beyond  the  ordinary  period ; 
and  we  have  considered  this  circumstance  as  one  of  the  causes  of  abortion,  from 
the  impossibility  of  its  getting  subsequently  above  the  superior  strait ;  and,  when 
treating  of  retroversion,  we  remarked  that  this  displacement  was  singularly 
favored  by  an  increased  depth  in  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum. 

£ven  in  cases  of  slight  contraction  of  the  superior  strait,  the  sort  of  impaction 
which  the  uterus  undergoes  from  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy,  may  produce  a 
violent  compression  of  the  organs  situated  in  the  excavation.  Van  Du?veren  men- 
tions a  very  curious  case,  in  which  the  patient  experienced  such  acute  pain  in 
the  hypog;istric  region  from  the  third  month  of  gestation  a.'*  at  first  to  excite 
fears  of  abortion.  The  sympt«»ms  continued,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  mi.*t 

netcrthelojis  oxpolletl.  Il  lived  eight  (l:iys,  and  died  in  convulsions.  Several  fracture?  of 
the  cranium  were  discovered  at  the  autopsy,  and  several  subcutaneous  eochymoses.  caused 
evidently  by  the  pressure  to  which  the  firtus  had  been  subjected  during  labor.  ^CampWU. 
IntrtHiHCtiun  to  thr  Sduiy  i/*.lfiJwi»ry,  p.  248.) 

Thin  observation  is  too  incomplete  to  justify  the  opinion  of  the  author.  Was  the  pelvis 
reiUlf  contracted?    Was  not  the  woman  rachitic ?  kc,  kc. 
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Tational  means.  Bj  careful  examination ,  he  detected  an  oval  tumor,  painful  to 
the  touch,  and  extending  above  the  umbilicus.  The  patient  urinated  frequently, 
though  in  but  small  quantity  at  a  time.  He  suspected  dropsy  of  the  uterus. 
The  suffering  continued  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done,  and  the  patient  grew 
worse  and  worse,  until  one  morning  when  he  found  her  much  better  and  relieved 
of  her  excruciating  pains.  She  no  longer  had  fever  nor  difficult  respiration,  and 
the  tumor  had  disappeared ;  the  abdomen  was  flatter,  softer,  and  presented  an 
obscure  fluctuation.  He  thought  that  the  uterus  had  been  ruptured,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  contentment  of  the  patient,  gave  the  most  unfavorable  prog- 
nosis. She  died,  indeed,  two  days  afterward.  At  the  autopsy,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  greatly  distended  bladder  had  given  way  at  its  upper  part.  The  uterus 
filled  the  lesser  pelvis  so  completely  as  to  leave  no  space  between  it  and  the  walls 
of  the  pelvis.  It  compressed  the  vessels,  the  pelvic  nerves,  and  the  rectum,  as 
also  the  urethra  against  the  pubis.  The  sacro-pubic  diameter  was  but  three 
inches  and  eight  lines  in  extent.  * 

When  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  greater  pelvis  is  contracted  by  the 
straightening  out  of  the  iliac  crest,  as  occurs  in  double  congenital  luxations  of 
the  femur,  the  development  of  the  uterus  is  considerably  impeded  during  the 
latter  months  of  pregnancy ;  and  this  difficulty,  according  to  Ant.  Dubois,  may 
prove  a  cause  of  premature  labor.  Where  the  straightening  exists  on  one  side 
only,  the  inconvenience  is  less }  but  still  it  may  possibly  contribute  to  the  pro- 
duction of  considerable  uterine  obliquity  on  the  opposite  side. 

In  general,  however,  with  the  exception  of  certain  inconveniences,  which 
evidently  depend  more  on  the  extraordinary  obliquity  of  the  planes  of  the  pelvis 
than  on  a  diminution  of  its  cavity,  and  to  which  we  shall  take  occasion  hereafler 
to  revert,  such  contracted  pelves  rarely  interrupt  the  course  of  gestation ;  but 
they  have  a  far  different  influence  upon  the  labor,  to  which  we  now  ask  the 
reader's  attention  more  particularly. 

The  impediments  to  the  delivery  will  usually  be  greater,  as  the  deformity  of 
the  pelvis  is  the  more  considerable;  however,  this  proposition,  although  true  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  is  not  absolutely  so,  since  the  degree  of  narrowing  is  not 
the  only  point  that  demands  the  accoucheur's  attention  ;  for  the  child's  position, 
the  size  of  its  head,  the  flexibility  of  the  cranial  bones,  the  power  of  the  uterine 
contractions,  and  the  variable  degree  of  relaxation  of  the  pelvic  articulations,  are 
80  many  important  circumstances  which  claim  his  consideration.  One  woman, 
perhaps,  is  happily  delivered  at  term,  whilst  another,  whose  pelvis  offers  the  same 
dimensions,  will  require  the  intervention  of  art  for  her  relief.  The  same  woman 
may  be  spontaneously  delivered  of  her  first  child,  and  yet  present  such  difficul- 
ties at  the  second  labor,  that  the  mutilation  of  the  foetus  may  be  deemed  to  be 
the  only  remedy  for  sparing  her  a  bloody  operation,  without  our  thereby  conclu- 
ding that  her  pelvis  had  become  contracted  between  these  two  pregnancies ;  for 
these  differences  might  depend  solely  on  the  greater  volume,  or  a  less  degree  of 
reducibility  of  the  head,  or  the  bad  position  of  her  second  child,  &c.  Most 
accoucheurs  have  observed  facts  of  this  nature,  but  we  only  present  the  follow- 
ing: A  patient  presented  herself  at  the  Clinique,  in  1838,  whose  pelvis  was  only 
two  and  three-quarter  inches  in  its  sacro-pubic  diameters;  she  was  delivered  in 
eighteen  hours  of  a  living  infant,  at  term,  the  dimensions  of  which  were  nearly 
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normal,  and  whose  bead  was  scarcely  deformed.  Bandelocque  relates  having 
seen,  at  the  amphitheatre  of  Solayres,  the  head  of  a  foDtus  which  was  elongated 
to  such  an  extent,  that  its  greatest  diameter  measured  nearly  eight  and  a  half 
inches,  whilst  the  bi-parietal  one  was  reduced  to  two  and  three-eighths,  or  two 
and  three-quarter  inches  ;  and  he  speaks  of  another  very. similar  instance;  bat 
in  neither  of  these  cases  was  the  child's  life  compromised  for  a  single  instant. 
M.  Martin,  of  Lyons,  has  known  a  rachitic  woman  to  be  delivered  of  a  healthy 
infant  at  term,  by  the  efforts  of  nature  alone ;  where  the  autopsical  examination 
showed  that  the  antero-posterior  diameter  was  only  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
extent  (page  270).  What  rendered  this  case  still  more  extraordinary,  was  the 
existence  of  scirrhous  tumors  in  the  substance  of  the  uterine  walls.  The  reda- 
cibility  of  the  bead,  therefore,  is  sometimes  excessive,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  appreciate  this  in  a  positive  manner  beforehand. 

To  this  source  of  uncertainty,  says  Madame  Lachapelle,  let  us  add  that,  in 
certain  women^  the  degree  of  mobility  of  the  symphyses  does  not  permit  a  general 
separation  of  the  bones  (which,  even  if  it  existed,  would  scarcely  enlarge  the 
area  of  the  strait  or  of  its  diameters) ;  but  rather  a  mutual  gliding  of  the  arti- 
cular surfaces  upon  each  other,  an  overriding  of  the  pubes,  so  that  one  of  the 
innominata  advances  to  a  range  with  the  sacro- vertebral  angle,  whilst  the  other 
recedes  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  It  follows  from  this  mechanism  that  one  of 
the  oblique  diameters  at  the  superior  strait,  the  one  corresponding  to  the  long 
diameter  of  the  head,  is  notably  increased;  and  the  sacro-pubic  one  is  also  found 
augmented  by  the  advancement  of  one  of  the  coxal  bones.  Finally,  continues 
this  skilful  midwife,  it  may  be  possible  for  both  hip-bones  to  glide  forward 
simultaneously,  thereby  enlarging  still  more  the  antero-posterior  diameter. 

In  most  cases  of  deformity,  the  child's  position  is  far  from  being  an  indifferent 
matter;  for  when  the  sacrum,  in  being  carried  forward,  is  at  the  same  time  turned 
to  one  side,  whereby  one  of  the  lateral  portions  of  the  pelvis  is  more  contracted 
than  the  other,  who  does  not  foresee  that  the  labor  may  then  be  accomplished 
spontaneously,  if  the  bead  presents  in  such  a  way  as  to  offer  its  great  occipital 
extremity  to  the  well-formed  side;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  become 
impossible,  if  the  occiput  should  correspond  to  the  contracted  one  ? 

Where  the  contraction  is  so  limited  that  it  might  possibly  permit  a  spontaneoos 
delivery,  any  unfavorable  position  of  the  foetus  would  greatly  add  to  the  existing 
difficulties  caused  by  the  malformation  of  the  pelvis;  if,  for  example,  instead  of 
presenting  by  the  vertex,  the  child  should  offer  its  pelvic  extremity,  there  would 
be  reason  to  fear  an  arrest  of  the  head  above  the  superior  strait,  after  the  escape 
of  the  trunk;  the  slowness  of  its  passage  through  this  strait  would  not  often 
warrant  the  abandonment  of  the  delivery  to  the  resources  of  nature,  both  from 
the  dangers  the  infant  incurs  from  a  compression  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  from 
the  feebleness  of  the  contractions  of  the  womb,  which,  being  almost  entirely 
emptied  and  retracted,  no  longer  retains  its  contractile  properties.  (See  Pre 
sentation  by  the  Breech.) 

We  need  scarcely  add,  in  conclusion,  that  a  proper  degree  of  energy  in  tk 
uterine  contractions  bears  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  accomplishment  of  labc 
that  it  cannot  be  overlooked.     In  certain  cases,  for  instance,  where  the  peb 
is  so  little  contracted  that  the  child's  delivery  is  still  possible  by  the  applicat' 
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lent  contusion,  and  the  consecutive  inflammation  of  those  organs  and  of  the  peri- 
toneum,  and,  lastly,  to  a  febrile  or  adynamic  state,  which  is  serions  enough  of 
itfielf  to  cause  her  death  before  the  delivery  is  effected ;  since  this  condition  is 
the  most  frequent  source  of  mortality  in  those  patients  who  are  not  relieved. 
Again,  even  where  the  delivery  has  taken  place  either  spontaneously  or  artifi- 
cially through  the  natural  passages,  the  duration  of  the  preceding  travail  and  the 
pressure  of  the  child's  head  upon  all  the  soft  parts  lining  the  straits  and  ezcava- 
tioDi  expose  these  latter  to  prolonged  contusions,  which  are  most  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  gangrene ;  whence  we  have  following  in  their  train  utero-vesical,  or 
vesico-vaginal  fistulas,  &c.,  &c.,  according  to  the  point  that  has  been  more  parti- 
oolarly  compressed.  The  forced  engagement  of  the  head  in  a  contracted  pelvis 
often  determines  the  separation  of  the  symphysis,  from  which  inflammations  and 
suppurations,  that  are  often  very  tedious  in  their  cure,  result  as  the  immediate 
oonsequences,  and  a  great  mobility  of  the  pelvic  articulations,  limping,  and  some- 
times even  an  inability  to  walk  or  stand,  as  the  remote  ones.     (^Lachapdle,) 

As  regards  the  child,  the  slowness  of  the  labor  may  evidently  occasion  its 
death ;  for,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  head  being  retained  above  the  superior 
strait  does  not  prevent  the  discharge  of  the  amniotic  liquid  by  plugging  up  the 
OS  uteri,  and  this  nearly  all  escapes;  consequently,  the  foetus  is  subjected,  soon 
after  the  membranes  give  way,  to  the  direct  pressure  of  the  contracted  uterine 
walls  during  all  the  time  necessary  to  the  termination  of  the  labor.  The  cord 
also  is  very  frequently  compressed,  either  in  the  uterine  cavity,  between  its 
parietes  and  the  body  of  the  child,  or  subsequently  in  the  excavation  into  which 
it  may  have  slipped ;  the  descent  of  the  cord  is  here  singularly  favored  by  the 
elevation  of  the  head.  This  latter  itself,  having  to  support  all  the  pressure  from 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  pelvis,  is  exposed  to  very  unequal  compressions, 
which  may  fracture  the  cranial  bones  or  wound  the  cerebral  matter.  Lastly, 
when  the  foetus  presents  by  the  pelvic  extremity,  the  violent  tractions  sometimes 
made  on  the  trunk,  for  the  purpose  of  disengaging  the  head,  may  produce  a 
luxation  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  or  a  tension  of  the  spinal  marrow,  both  of 
which  speedily  prove  fatal. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

DIAGNOSIS   OP   PELVIC   DEFORMITIES. 

The  circumstances  whereby  the  existence  of  a  deformity  of  the  pelvis  may  be 
recognized,  have  been  divided  into  the  rational  and  the  sensible  signs.  The  first 
include  all  those  that  may  be  learned  from  the  previous  history,  and  a  general 
examination  of  the  individual — her  constitution,  height,  and  physical  strength ; 
and  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  are  deduced  from  an  external  and  an  internal 
examination  of  the  pelvis. 

§  1.  Rational  Signs. 

The  accoucheur  who  may  be  called  upon  to  decide  on  the  good  or  imperfect 
conformation  of  a  female,  should,  before  proceeding  to  an  exploration  of  the 
pelvis,  inform  himself  minutely  of  all  the  antecedent  circumstances  which  might 
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cular  ones  of  the  cervix,  notwithstanding  the  energy  of  their  contractions;  for 
we  often  find,  after  the  size  of  the  head  has  been  diminished  by  a  perforation  of 
the  cranium,  whereby  this  compression  is  relieved,  at  least  in  a  great  measure, 
that  the  dilatation  that  was  hitherto  stationary  now  progresses  very  rapidly. 

As  to  the  modifications  that  take  place  in  the  period  of  expulsion,  they  vary 
according  to  the  seat  of  the  contraction ;  for  instance,  wHIn  the  superior  strait  is 
the  place  of  deformity,  the  engagement  of  the  head  might  be  so  much  retarded 
that  it  could  only  succeed  in  clearing  this  obstacle  under  the  influence  of  the 
most  powerful  contractions;  though,  should  these  be  sustained,  the  labor  would 
terminate  happily.  But  if,  as  is  sometimes  observed  (see  Pathol.  Anat.),  the 
corresponding  diameter  of  the  inferior  strait  is  simultaneously  enlarged,  the 
child's  bead,  after  having  surmounted  the  difficulties  offered  at  the  upper 
one,  will  not  find  a  sufficient  degree  of  resistance  at  the  perineal  strait  to  mode- 
rate the  rapidity  of  its  descent;  and,  consequently,  it  might  strike  violently 
against,  and  lacerate  the  perineum;  the  disastrous  consequences  of  which  are 
well  known. 

Where  the  superior  strait  retains  its  normal  dimensions,  the  inferior  one  alone 
being  contracted,  the  head  descends  rapidly  enough  into  the  excavation,  but  it 
can  only  clear  the  last  parts  of  the  canal  with  the  greatest  difficulty;  for,  as  the 
dimensions  of  the  lower  strait  are  in  general  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  the 
upper,  it  follows  that  the  same  degree  of  contraction  here  is  much  more  unfa> 
vorable  to  the  delivery,  and  oftener  requires  the  application  of  the  forceps. 

Finally,  where  the  two  straits  are  contracted  in  the  same  degree,  all  the  causes 
of  difficulty  just  mentioned  are  found  conjoined.  Most  frequently,  the  head 
succeeds  in  passing  the  superior  strait;  but,  having  reached  the  excavation,  and 
being  unable  to  advance  any  further,  it  there  remains  wedged  in  until  the  ex- 
hausted or  enfeebled  forces  are  sufficiently  renovated  to  effect  its  delivery.  During 
all  this  time,  the  head,  which  had  been  forcibly  compressed  in  order  to  clear  the 
upper  strait,  and  had  its  dimensions  reduced  by  the  overlapping  of  the  parietal 
bones,  gradually  regains  its  natural  size,  now  that  it  has  entered  a  larger  space, 
departing  also  from  the  conical  shape  it  had  acquired  in  the  first  stage,  as  its 
delay  there  is  the  more  prolonged,  and,  consequently,  meeting  with  new  obetruc 
tions  at  the  inferior  strait,  which  are  so  much  the  more  difficult  to  overcome  as 
the  uterine  forces  are  already  the  more  exhausted. 

These  differences  in  the  seat  of  the  contraction  ought  to  be  known,  for  they 
will  enable  the  accoucheur  to  avoid  an  error  in  diagnosis  which  otherwise  he 
might  very  readily  commit;  for  example,  in  the  cases  where  the  superior  strait 
alone  is  contracted,  the  head  gets  into  the  excavation  only  after  very  long-conti- 
nued pains,  but  then  it  clears  the  inferior  one  almost  immediately  afterwards ; 
whereas  the  contrary  happens  when  this  latter  is  the  only  one  contracted,  and 
the  attending  physician,  judging  of  the  future  by  the  past  duration  of  the  labor, 
announces  that  it  will  tcrmiuate  sooner  or  later,  according  as  the  head  has  de- 
scended more  or  less  rapidiv  into  the  excavation;  but  he  will  most  always  deceive 
himself;  because,  in  the  former  instance,  the  termination  will  be  very  rapid, 
though  he  believed  it  still  distant;  and,  in  the  latter,  it  will  be  delayed  far  be- 
yond the  time  that  he  had  fixed. 
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B.  Where  the  Pelvis  has  at  least  two  and  a  half  inches  in  its  Contracted  Part.  ^ 
— A  sponta neons  expulsion  of  the  foetus  is  still  barely  possible,  where  there  are 
^m  three  and  one-eighth  to  three  and  three-quarter  inches  in  the  contracted 
part ;  though,  in  reflecting  on  the  length  of  the  head's  smallest  diameter,  which 
at  term  is  at  least  three  and  one-half  inches,  it  must  be  evident  that,  in  order  to 
render  the  delivery  practicable  under  such  circumstances,  the  diameters  of  the 
cranial  vault  should  present  a  great  reducibility,  and  the  contractions  of  the 
womb  be  dtrong  and  prolonged.  But  in  an  immense  majority  of  the  cases  under 
three  and  one-eighth  inches,  the  fesources  of  art  become  indispensable,  unless 
the  child's  parts  should  be  softened  by  putrefaction,  or  the  infant  itself  not  have 
acquired  the  development  it  usually  exhibits  at  the  ordinary  term  of  gestation. 

C.  Where  the  Contracted  Diameter  is  less  than  two  and  a  half  indies. — This 
degree  of  contraction  renders  a  natural  labor  at  term  physically  impossible;  be- 
cause too  great  a  disproportion  exists  between  the  dimensions  of  the  canal  and 
those  of  the  body  which  has  to  traverse  it;  and  no  other  alternative  remains  for 
tbe  accoucheur  than  to  augment  the  former  by  symphyseotomy,  or  to  diminish 
the  latter  by  embryotomy;  unless,  indeed,  he  should  rather  prefer  to  open  for  it 
a  new  and  more  easy  route  by  practising  the  Csesarean  operation. 

As  regards  the  prognosis,  it  is  very  important  to  distinguish  a  pelvis  deformed 
by  rachitis  from  one  whose  contraction  is  dependent  on  mollities  ossium;  for 
although,  in  the  former  case,  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis  is  only  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  contraction,  yet  it  is  not  exactly  or  always  so  in  the  latter. 
Here,  indeed,  arises  the  important  consideration  that  the  first  effect  of  malacos- 
teon  is  to  produce  an  excessive  softening  of  the  osseous  tissue,  the  deformity  of 
the  skeleton  being  consecutive  thereto;  but  this  softening  only  reaches  its 
summum  of  intensity  by  degrees,  and  the  disease  may  be  arrested  in  its  pro- 
gress, may  be  ameliorated,  or  even  entirely  cured,  under  the  influence  of  a 
proper  treatment.  Whence  it  is  evident  that^  during  the  period  of  increase  and 
that  of  its  amelioration,  which  may  extend  over  several  years,  the  softening 
passes  successively  through  different  degrees,  and  where  it  happens  to  exist  at 
the  time  of  labor,  furnishes  the  practitioner  a  very  valuable  resource,  whatever 
may  be  the  degree  of  contraction.  In  fact,  it  would  appear,  from  the  cases  re- 
ported in  the  dissertation  of  M.  Spengel,  that  the  bones  often  retain,  at  the  time 
of  labor,  a  sufficient  degree  of  suppleness  to  enable  them  to  dilate  spontaneously, 
and  to  allow  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  or,  at  least,  its  artificial  extraction. 
Thus,  in  a  case  furnished  by  Homberger,  the  sacro-pubic  diameter  was  scarcely 
two  inches  in  length ;  nevertheless,  after  having  ascertained  the  flexibility  of 
the  bones  caused  by  the  malacosteon,  he  declared  that  the  delivery  might  be 
effected  by  the  powers  of  nature.  He  ruptured  the  membranes  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours ;  then,  after  waiting  as  much  longer,  the  engagement  was 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  him  to  apply  the  forceps ;  when,  by  the  aid  of 
powerful  tractions,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  away  a  girl  who  lived  four  weeks. 
In  another  woman,  whose  sacro-pubic  diameter  was  two  and  a  quarter  inches 
(French  measurement)  at  the  most,  Hasslocher,  a  physician  of  Landau,  was  en- 
abled, by  the  aid  of  external  pressure,  to  make  the  child's  head  engage  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis ;  he  then  applied  the  forceps,  and  found  that  only  a  mode- 
rate effort  was  required  to  deliver  a  dead  child,  weighing  six  pounds  and  a  half. 
85 
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Facts  of  this  nature  are  certainly  consolatory,  and  they  well  merit  attention ; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  recognize  that  precise  degree  oi 
flexibility  in  the  bones,  under  which  there  is  no  reason  to  hope  for  a  spontaneooB 
dilatation;  for,  between  the  first  stages  of  softening  in  them  and  that  advanced 
period  when  they  scarcely  have  the  consistence  of  a  gelatinous  pulp,  there  aie 
numerous  intermediate  degrees;  and  the  great  difficulty  consists  in  determining 
the  cases  in  which  we  can  trust  to  the  efforts  of  nature,  and  those  in  which 
nothing  can  be  hoped  from  this  source.  A  misplaced  confidence  might  be  at- 
tanded  with  the  most  serious  consequences ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  a  prolonged 
delay  may  compromise  the  child's  life,  that  might  have  otherwise  been  saved  by 
resorting  to  the  Csesarean  operation  at  the  most  favorable  moment ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  tentatives  uselessly  made  with  the  forceps  expose  the  mother  to  the 
greatest  dangers;  for  bones  affected  by  this  disease  are,  it  is  true,  most  generally 
softened,  but  sometimes  it  happens  that  the  affection  has  only  rendered  them 
more  friable,  and,  of  course,  any  tractions  made  by  the  instrument,  in  such  cases, 
might  give  rise  to  dangerous  fractures.  It  would,  therefore,  be  highly  desirable 
to  have  a  rule  of  procedure,  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  science  it  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  any  positive  one ;  and  the  accoucheur  must  found  his  opinion 
on  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  particular  case.  «  Without 
supposing/'  says  M.  Spengel,  '^that  it  will  be  possible  to  ascertain,  positively,  to 
what  extent  the  softening  of  the  pelvic  bones  has  advanced,  we  believe  that,  by 
paying  attention  to  the  symptoms  which  preceded  and  those  that  accompany  the 
labor,  it  may  be  determined  in  quite  a  probable  manner.  We  have  collected 
forty  cases  of  general  moUities  ossium  that  occurred  in  females ;  in  nineteen  of 
which  the  time  when  the  pains  first  began  is  not  noted,  and  no  conclusions  then* 
fore  can  be  drawn  from  them ;  but,  in  twelve  cases,  the  first  pains  appeared 
during  the  lyiug-in,  in  two  others,  shortly  aAer  the  accouchement,  and  in  the 
remaining  seven,  during  the  course  of  gestation*;  and,  whenever  the  period  has 
been  carefully  noted  when  the  pains,  after  having  been  once  calmed,  were  agna- 
vatcd  ^ew,  it  has  been  found  that  this  exacerbation  came  on  during  a  new  pr^- 
nancy.  Whence  we  may  suppose  that  the  softening  of  the  bones  is  more  consi- 
derable towards  the  end  of  gestation  than  it  was  before  its  commencement. 
Therefore,  when  the  alteration  progressively  increases  until  term,  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  patient's  movements  or  the  pains  exhibit  no  diminution,  we  believe 
the  degree  of  soflening  may  be  regarded  as  bearing  a  relation  to  the  violence  and 
duration  of  these  symptoms.  Further,  by  resorting  to  the  manual  exploration 
we  are  enabled  to  detect  in  some  cases  a  softening  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
bones  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  Under  such  circumstances  the  acooa- 
cheur  may  doubtless  rely  on  a  spontaneous  delivery,  or  at  least  on  the  success  of 
a  prudent  application  of  the  forceps ;  which  latter  should  then  be  made  rather 
than  resort  to  the  CoBsarean  operation,  which  is  so  grave  at  all  times  but  is  still 
more  no  when  practised  on  women  affected  with  malacosteou." 

Independently  of  the  difficulties  which  the  contractions  of  the  pelvis  give  rit^ 
to  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  labor,  they  often 
become  the  source  of  serious  accidents  to  the  mother,  and  subject  the  fa^tus  to 
the  greatest  dangers.  For,  by  forming  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the  passage  of 
the  head,  they  expose  the  woman  to  a  rupture  of  the  womb  or  bladder  to  a  vio- 
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lent  contusion,  and  the  consecutive  inflammation  of  those  organs  and  of  the  peri- 
toneumy  and,  lastly,  to  a  febrile  or  adynamic  state,  which  is  serions  enough  of 
iteelf  to  cause  her  death  before  the  delivery  is  effected ;  since  this  condition  is 
the  most  frequent  source  of  mortality  in  those  patients  who  are  not  relieved. 
Again,  even  where  the  delivery  has  taken  place  either  spontaneously  or  artifi- 
dally  through  the  natural  passages,  the  duration  of  the  preceding  travail  and  the 
pressure  of  the  child's  head  upon  all  the  soft  parts  lining  the  straits  and  excava- 
fciony  expose  these  latter  to  prolonged  contusions,  which  are  most  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  gangrene ;  whence  we  have  following  in  their  train  utero-vesical,  or 
vesico- vaginal  fistulas,  &c.,  &c.,  according  to  the  point  that  has  been  more  parti- 
cularly compressed.  The  forced  engagement  of  the  head  in  a  contracted  pelvis 
often  determines  the  separation  of  the  symphysis,  from  which  inflammations  and 
suppurations,  that  are  often  very  tedious  in  their  cure,  result  as  the  immediate 
consequences,  and  a  great  mobility  of  the  pelvic  articulations,  limping,  and  some- 
times even  an  inability  to  walk  or  stand,  as  the  remote  ones.     (^LachapeUe.) 

As  regards  the  child,  the  slowness  of  the  labor  may  evidently  occasion  its 
death ;  for,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  head  being  retained  above  the  superior 
strait  does  not  prevent  the  discharge  of  the  amniotic  liquid  by  plugging  up  the 
06  uteri,  and  this  nearly  all  escapes;  consequently,  the  foetus  is  subjected,  soon 
after  the  membranes  give  way,  to  the  direct  pressure  of  the  contracted  uterine 
walls  during  all  the  time  necessary  to  the  termination  of  the  labor.  The  cord 
also  is  very  frequently  compressed,  either  in  the  uterine  cavity,  between  its 
parietes  and  the  body  of  the  child,  or  subsequently  in  the  excavation  into  which 
it  may  have  slipped ;  the  descent  of  the  cord  is  here  singularly  favored  by  the 
elevation  of  the  head.  This  latter  itself,  having  to  support  all  the  pressure  from 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  pelvis,  is  exposed  to  very  unequal  compressions, 
which  may  fracture  the  cranial  bones  or  wound  the  cerebral  matter.  Lastly, 
when  the  foetus  presents  by  the  pelvic  extremity,  the  violent  tractions  sometimes 
made  on  the  trunk,  for  the  purpose  of  disengaging  the  head,  may  produce  a 
luxation  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  or  a  tension  of  the  spinal  marrow,  both  of 
which  speedily  prove  fatal. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

DIAGNOSIS   OF   PELVIC   DEFORMITIES. 

The  circumstances  whereby  the  existence  of  a  deformity  of  the  pelvis  may  be 
leeognized,  have  been  divided  into  the  rational  and  the  sensible  signs.  The  first 
include  all  those  that  may  be  learned  from  the  previous  history,  and  a  general 
examination  of  the  individual — ^her  constitution,  height,  and  physical  strength ; 
and  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  are  deduced  from  an  external  and  an  internal 
examination  of  the  pelvis. 

§  1.  Rational  Signs. 

The  accoucheur  who  may  be  called  upon  to  decide  on  the  good  or  imperfect 
conformation  of  a  female,  should,  before  proceeding  to  an  exploration  of  the 
pelvis,  inform  himself  minutely  of  all  the  antecedent  circumstances  which  might 
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throw  any  light  on  his  diagnosis,  or  direct  his  subsequent  researches.     He  ought 
to  ascertain  from  the  near  relatives,  all  the  accidents  which  the  young  girl  sob- 
mitted  to  his  care  may  have  met  with  in  infancy;  at  what  age  she  began  to  walk* 
whether  standing  in  the  erect  position  was  easy,  or  even  possible,  in  the  eariy 
years  of  life;  or  whether,  after  having  walked  without  any  marked  difficulty,  she 
was  subsequently  afflicted  with  a  weakness  in  her  lower  extremities ;  and,  shonkl 
there  be'an  existing  curvature  of  the  spine  or  limbs,  the  period  at  which  saeh 
incurvations  appeared  is  to  be  carefully  ascertained;  as,  also,  whether  those  is 
the  lower  extremities  preceded  or  followed  that  of  the  spine.     Where  any  limp- 
ing is  observed,  he  will  endeavor  to  verify  the  information  derived  from  the 
family,  by  examining  whether  this  depends  on  a  difference  in  the  deformity  of 
the  two  limbs ;  on  the  atrophy  of  one  of  them ;  on  the  flattening  of  the  aateio- 
latcral  pelvic  walls ;  on  an  old  or  a  recent  affection  of  the  femoro-coxal  articnb- 
tion;   on  a  spontaneous  or  a  congenital  luxation,  followed  by  the  permaDent 
displacement  of  the  head  of  the  femur;  or  whether  upon  an  old  and  imperfeetlj 
consolidated  fracture; — because  the  answer  to  all  these  questions  will  render  the 
examination,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  resorted  to,  much  easier. 

The  history  of  the  earlier  years  of  life  is  particularly  important,  as  it  will  not 
only  enable  us  to  divine  the  perfect  or  defective  conformation  of  the  pelvis  with 
a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty,  but  will  even  serve  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  general  affection  that  has  produced  the  deformity.  In  fact,  it 
would  appear  from  the  researches  of  modern  pathologbts  that  rachitis,  properly 
so  called,  is  a  disease  of  childhood,  though  it  is  seldom  observed  in  the  infant  it 
term;  it  generally  begins  about  the  eighteepth  or  twentieth  month,  and  is  rarely 
found  after  the  age  of  puberty.  Thus,  in  three  hundred  and  forty-six  easel, 
examined  in  this  respect  by  M.  Jules  Guerin,  its  invasion  took  place  as  followi: 
in  three  cases,  before  birth ;  in  ninety  eight,  during  the  <K)urse  of  the  first  year; 
in  one  hundred  and  seventy-six,  during  the  second;  in  thirty-five,  in  the  third, 
in  nineteen,  in  the  fourth;  in  fifty,  in  the  fifth;  and  in  five  children  from  the 
sixth  to  the  twelfth  year  of  life. 

From  these  and  numerous  other  cases  reported  by  Bouvicr,  Ruff,  &c.,  itisip- 
parent  that  deformities  occurring  in  infancy  are  nearly  always  of  a  rickety  nature; 
whilst  all  the  varieties  of  softening  that  take  place  in  adult  bones,  as  also  all  the 
disfigurations  occurring  exclusively  in  young  girls  about  the  period  of  pubertj, 
are  not  caused  by  this  disease.     (  Guerin,) 

A  rachitic  origin  of  the  deformity  can,  therefore,  be  almost  constantly  relied 
on  where  the  disease  that  determined  the  latter  existed  during  the  early  years  of 
life ;  and  this  suspicion  will  be  confirmed,  if  it  should  appear,  conformably  to  the 
law  laid  down  by  the  orthopedists,  and  stated  formally  by  M.  Ouerin,  that  the 
malformation  proceeded  from  below  upwards,  and  that  the  tibias,  the  femurs,  and 
the  spinal  column  were  successively  affected.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  first 
ten  years  have  passed  away  without  any  accident  of  the  kind;  and  if,  moreover, 
the  patient  has  been  happily  delivered  before,  but  has  exhibited  since  that  event 
all  the  phenomena  of  an  acute  softening,  the  deformities  may  safely  be  considered 
as  having  been  caused  by  malacosteon. 

After  attending  to  all  these  points,  the  accoucheur  might  proceed  to  a  more 
careful  inspection  of  the  individual ;  and  the  vertebral  column  and  lower  ext^^ 
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Stadta,  and  the  exoavation,  that  the  hand  introduced  into  the  parte  serve§  as  a 
snie  uid  feithfiil  guide.  It  ia  Dot  even  ncccssaiy  to  pass  the  whole  htmd  into 
^lie  vagina,  for  the  introducljon  of  one  or  two  fingers  is  nsuall;  quite  sufficient ; 
In  iaot,  we  ongbt  to  be  satisfied  with  this,  when  the  woman  ie  not  in  labor,  since 
the  entranoe  of  the  entire  hand  would  often  prove  very  painful.' 

The  following  is  the  proper  mode  of  using  the  finger  :  the  index  having  been 
fMuaed  ioto  the  vagina,  ia  directed  upwards  and  baokwards  towarda  the  sacro- 
"vertebral  angle,  which  is  easily  recognized  by  ita  promi- 
nence, and  by  the  transveme  depression  formed  at  the 
lambo-sacral  articulation.  When  the  extremity  of  the 
finger  ia  well  applied  against  this  part,  the  wrist  is  car- 
Tied  upward  and  forward,  until  the  radial  border  of  the 
finger  comes  into  contact  with  the  lower  margin  of  the 
symphysis  pubis;  when  the  index  of  the  other  hand 
marks  this  point  with  the  naii  (the  precaution  having 
previonsly  been  tukea  to  separato  the  labia  externa  and 
the  nymphiB)  ;  the  finger  is  then  withdrawn  and  placed 
m  a  scale,  whereby  the  distance  from  the  sacro-verl«bral 
angle,  upon  which  its  extremity  was  applied,  to  the  infe- 
rior port  of  the  Bymphysis  pubis,  is  very  correctly  ascer- 
tained. But  this  oblique  line  is  lunger  than  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  upper  strait,  which  terminates  '^'"  ' 
in  front,  on  the  posterior  superior  port  oi  the  symphysis;  inga. 

<  It  is  a  great  miatak«,  sujb  M.  Ouillemot,  u>  suppose  that  it  is  poBsibte  to  meuure  the 
leagtb  of  the  sacro.pQbic  diameter,  bj  the  iatroduction  of  a  aiagle  fioger  into  the  vagina. 
This  result  hns  never  been  eOTccled  wbea  the  diameter  has  exceeded  two  aod  a  half  or  three 
inches  in  length  ;  and  the  dimensionB  of  the  strait  can  oolj  be  correctlf  obtained  bj  osing 
die  whole  hund. 

LiJie  U.  Ouilllinot,  we  belieTe  that  the  hand  shoald  be  iatrodneed,  whencTer  this  can 
be  done  without  caualcg  too  much  suffering  to  the  patient ;  but  we  have  elsewhere  stated 
that  this  was  often  very  painful,  even  at  the  moment  of  Ubor ;  and  wb  will  ndd,  that  at  any 
other  period  it  would  appear  Dseless,  since  the  Bnger  alone,  by  depressmg  the  perineam, 
might  measure  as  far  as  three  and  a  half  inches,  unless  there  was  an  anusual  resisUmce 
at  this  part,  and  beyond  this  a  natural  delivery  is  possible ;  or,  at  least,  if  the  interveDtion 
of  art  shoald  become  necessary,  it  coald  always  be  termiaated  bvorabiy  to  the  lives  both 
of  the  mother  and  child;  and,  therefore,  nothing  need  be  done  until  the  time  of  por- 
toritioa. 

During  labor,  aaya  M.  Telpeau,  we  cao,  if  oecessary,  introdace  the  entire  haad  into  the 
vagina ;  the  thumb  and  index  finger  are  theo  separated,  so  as  to  place  ths  one  on  the  sacro- 
vertebral  angle,  and  the  other  behiod  the  pubis ;  the  hand  is  withdrawn  while  in  this  posi- 
tion, and,  by  the  aid  of  a  mensars,  the  dimeasions  of  the  aacro-pubie  diameter  are  deter- 
mined within  one  or  two  lines.  I  hare  BomeUmes  used  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  car- 
ried  high  up  into  the  vagina,  with  advantage ;  and  then,  after  having  separated  them  as 
much  as  possible,  and  placed  their  extremities  on  the  diameter  that  is  to  he  measured,  two 
fingers  of  the  other  hand  are  inserted  between  their  bases,  to  prevent  them  iroin  changing 
their  relations  while  being  withdrawn  from  the  woman'a  parts.  But  these  directions, 
given  by  it.  Velpeau,  appear  to  ua  impracticahle  at  the  superior  strait,  and  equally  so  as 
regards  the  bis-ischialic  interval. 

Bamsbotbam's  process  resemblea  aeoriy  Telpeaa's.  He  introduces  the  fore  and  middle 
ID  ;  the  beat  extremity  of  ths  forefinger  is  applied  closely  against 
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the  great  importaoce  of  being  able  to  determiDe,  with  certainty,  fVom  the  degree 
of  shortening  of  the  femur  and  humerus,  not  only  that  the  pelvis  is  deformed, 
but  even  the  extent  of  the  malformation,  must  be  self-evident. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  apparent  that  the  rational  signs  just  spoken  of  can  only 
give  us  probabilities  or  approximations.  Now,  the  indications  presented  by  the 
deformities  of  the  pelvis  demand  an  exact  and  a  rigorous  solution  of  all  the  ques- 
tions of  diagnosis  appertaining  thereto ;  because  it  is  not  on  a  mere  probability 
that  an  accoucheur  can  venture  to  prohibit  a  young  girl  from  marriage,  or  decide 
on  the  performance  of  an  operation  that  mutilates  the  child,  or  exposes  the 
mother  to  the  most  serious  dangers.  Such  a  decision  can  only  be  made  after  a 
thorough  and  minute  examination  of  the  external  form,  and  the  internal  dimen- 
sions of  the  pelvis ;  and  this  examination  alone  can  enable  him  to  detect  those 
sensible  signs  which  afford  a  positive  certainty. 

§  2.  Sensible  Signs. 

The  accoucheur  should  not  content  himself,  therefore,  with  the  foregoing 
characters,  but  he  ought  to  seek,  in  the  mensuration  of  the  pelvis,  for  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  bis  diagnosis.  This  process  is  performed  both  on  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  the  pelvis ;  in  the  former  case  it  constitutes  what  obstetricians 
have  termed  external^  and  in  the  latter,  internal  pelvimetry. 

When  we  described  the  pelvis,  in  the  early  part  of  the  work,  we  only  pointed 
out  the  dimensions  that  were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  full  comprehension  of 
the  mechanism  of  natural  labor ;  but  we  must  now  supply  that  voluntary  omis- 
sion; for,  in  addition  to  the  distances  then  given,  there  are  several  others  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  practice  of  pelvic  mensuration ;  and  we  give  the  follow- 
ing as  the  average  of  a  well-formed  pelvis,  viz. : 

1.  From  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  one  ilium,  to  the  same 

point  on  the  opposite  side, 8^  inches. 

2.  From  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  one  side  to  the  same 

point  on  the  other, 9^      " 

3.  From  the  middle  of  the  iliac  crest  of  one  side  to  the  same  point  op- 

posite,   lOj      " 

4.  From  the  middle  of  the  iliac  crest  to  ttie  tuber  ischii,      .  .     7}      '^ 
The  superior  strait  divides  this  distance  into  two  equal  parts,  whence 

the  lateral  portions  of  the  greater  and  lesser  pelvis  are  each  3}      '* 

5.  From  the  anterior  superior  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  apex 

of  the  first  spinous  process  of  the  sacrum 7}      " 

From  which  2^  inches  are  to  be  deducted  for  the  thickness  of  the 
base  of  the  sacrum,  and  \  an  inch  for  that  of  the  symphysis ; 
therefore,  leaving  for  the  sacro-pubic  interval      .        .         .         .     4}      ** 

6.  From  the  tuber  ischii  of  one  side  to  the  posterior  superior  spinous 
process   of  the   opposite  ilium,  the   mean  extent,  in  an  ordinary 

pelvis  is 7        " 

7.  From  the  anterior  superior  spine  on  one  side  to  the  posterior  supe- 
rior 8j)iBe  of  the  other,  the  mean  is .^l      *' 

8.  From  the  spinous  process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  to  the  ante- 
rior superior  iliac  side  of  either  spine,  the  mean  is  .         .         .     7        •* 

9.  From  the  trochanter  major  of  one  side  to  the  posterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  opposite  one, 9        *< 
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10,'  From  Uw  mWclle  of  the  tower  border  of  the  symphyita  pubis  to  the 

posterior  superior  apinons  process  on  either  side,     .        .  ■     ^i  iQchei. 

For  the  pnrpoEe  of  ascertaiaiiig  the  dimeaBioos  just  giTen,  in  the  liviDg  female, 
aa  well  aa  the  principal  modifications  they  ma;  have  nadergoae,  aocoacheura 
Itave  iDTent«d  a  great  number  of  instniments.  Fig.  SB. 

to  which  the  title  oi pelvimetert  has  been  ap- 
plied; hut  I  can  onl;  allude  here  to  those  in 
most  oommoD  nee. 

The  pelvimeter,  or  callipere,  desoribed  by 
Bandelocqua  (Fig.  85),  coDsists  of  two  me- 
tallto  hladea  bent  in  a  Bemicircukr  form,  so 
as  to  embrace  the  largest  part  of  the  pelvis  iu 
their  concavity.  The  extremity  of  each  oue 
is  terminated  by  a  lenticular  button,  which  is 
intended  to  be  applied  at  the  end  of  the  line 
to  be  measured;  a  small  role,  marked  by  a 
graduated  scale,  traversea  the  brancheB  just 
at  the  point  where  the  curved  blade  joins  the 
straight  handle,  and  showa  the  degree  of  sepu- 
ntion  at  the  points  exactly.  This  rule  shuts 
op  in  a  deep  groove  along  the  handle  of  the  ■, 
caUipere.  The  instrument  ia  applied  exter- ""•"i™'"''™'*- 
nally,  and  may  prove  very  useful  in  estimating  the  measurements  above  given. 

In  skilful  hands,  the  pelvimeter  of  Baudelocqne  may  furnish  very  satisfactory 
results;  but  it  muat  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  far  from  affording  that  degree  of 
certainty  which  i(a  inventor  anticipated,  even  in  the  determination  of  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  superior  strait,  the  one,  of  all  the  pelvio  diameters, 
which  secma  the  beat  adapted  to  this  mode  of  eiploration ;  for,  although  one  of 
the  bnttona  can  readily  be  applied  at  the  upper  front  part  of.lhe  pubic  symphysis, 
after  haviog  carel'ully  pushed  aside  the  soft  parts,  yet  it  ia  far  otherwise  with 
regard  to  placing  the  other  one  just  over  the  point  corresponding  to  the  spinous  ■ 
process  of  the  first  piece  of  the  sacrum.'  The  difficulty  of  determining  this  latter 
.point  exactly,  and  the  thickness  of  the  soft  parts,  render  this  mode  of  mensura^ 
tion  very  uncertain  in  ita  resulta.  But,  even  supposing  the  instrutneut  could  he 
properly  adjusted,  the  results  thereby  obtained  would  be  soaroely  more  ooacluaive. 
When  the  pelvis  ia  well-formed,  there  should  be,  it  ia  aaid,  aeveo  and  a  half 
iochea  between  those  two  points ;  from  which  two  and  a  half  inches  for  the 
thickness  of  the  sacrum  at  ita  base,  and  half  an  inch  for  that  of  the  symphysis 


'  The  last  five  raeaaoremenlB  are  taken  from  the  Memoirs  of  M.  Niegile,  translated  by 
H.  Danjaa.  We  shall  bereaner  revert  to  their  importance,  in  connectioo  with  tbu  diag- 
nosis of  the  oblLqiie-oval  pelvis. 

■  I  have  repenledl;  made  such  attempts,  nad  have  so  rarely  succeeded  in  adjusting  the 
point  of  the  callipers  over  tbe  spot  behind  where  it  is  directed  to  be  upptied,  that  I  have 
rather  attributed  thoae  cases  to  cbance.  in  which  the  touch  did  not  set  aside  my  first  ding- 
Dosis ;  and  I  will  add,  farther,  that  I  have  olXen  linown  M.  P.  Dubois  to  abandon  this  mode 
of  exploration  after  frequent  ineSectuat  trials,  and  to  rel;  wholly  upon  the  vaginal  exami- 
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pubis;  aro  to  be  deducted.  But,  the  question  at  once  arises,  are  the  pelvic 
bones  always  uniform  in  thickness  ?  or  must  we  still  deduct  three  inches  for  the 
substance  of  the  bones,  in  cases  of  rachitis,  where  the  skeleton  exhibits  a  more 
or  less  marked  arrest  in  its  development  ?  How  are  we  to  know  to  what  extent 
this  influence  of  rachitis  over  the  growth  of  the  osseous  system  is  carried?  And 
may  not  the  thickness  of  the  sacrum  at  its  base,  instead  of  exhibiting  the 
normal  average  of  three  inches,  be  reduced  to  two,  one  and  a  half,  or  even  one 
inch  ?* 

If  such  sources  of  uncertainty  exist  in  respect  to  the  measurement  of  the  sacro- 
pubic  diameter,  what  must  it  be  with  regard  to  determining  the  transverse  or 
oblique  ones  by  the  pelvimeter  ?  For,  is  the  interval  between  the  anterior  iliac 
spines  always  the  same  ?  In  the  normal  state,  that  extending  from  the  middle 
of  the  iliac  crest  on  one  side  to  the  same  point  opposite  is  ten  and  a  half  inches, 
just  double  the  length  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  superior  strait ;  but  it 
is  well  known  the  iliac  fossaD  may  vary  in  their  concavity,  and  that  the  crests 
may  approach  more  or  less  closely  towards  a  vertical  or  a  horizontal  direction, 
without  altering  the  form  of  the  abdominal  strait.  Therefore,  the  supposed 
relations  between  these  two  distances  exhibit  such  frequent  anomalies  that  we 
cannot  place  any  confidence  in  the  conclusions  endeavored  to  be  established 
therefrom. 

Again,  where  one  point  of  the  callipers  is  placed  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
trochanter  major,  and  the  other  on  the  salient  part  of  the  opposite  sacro-iliao 
articulation,  with  a  view  of  determining  the  oblique  diameters,  no  account  is 
made  of  the  numerous  variations  in  the  length  and  inclination  of  the  cervix 
femoris,  in  the  depth  of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  or  in  the  thickness  of  the  soft 
parts  behind. 

Consequently,  the  employment  of  Baudelocque's  pelvimeter  can  only  give 
approximate  results ;  but  it  is  nqt  the  less  a  useful  instrument  in  those  cases 
where  it  would  be  impossible  to  introduce  a  foreign  body  into  the  vaginal  cavity ; 
for  instance,  the  internal  exploration  b  not  permissible  in  young  girls,  and  then 
we  must  resort  to  the  use  of  the  callipers.     Fortunately,  at  such  times,  the  diag- 

*  We  have  bad  opportunities  of  measuring  a  great  number  of  pelves  that  were  deformed 
in  various  ways  and  in  different  degrees,  says  Madame  fioivin,  in  which  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  in  question  departed  from  the  three  inches  assigned  to  them  by  Baudelocque,  to  the 
extent  of  a  third  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  each,  either  larger  or  smaller.  This  difference  in 
thickness  was  sometimes  observed  in  the  pubis,  at  others  in  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  and 
again  in  both  of  these  bones  at  the  same  time.  Besides,  in  more  than  a  hundred  well-formed 
pelves,  covered  by  all  their  tissues,  which  had  not  been  altered  by  disease  in  any  way,  we 
hare  noticed  considerable  variations  both  in  the  volume  and  the  thickness  of  the  part<  form- 
ing the  antero-posterior  diameter  at  the  superior  strait. 

Madame  Lachapelle  has  found  the  sacrum  alone  nearly  three  inches  thick,  in  many  well- 
formed  pelves,  whilst  in  some  deformed  ones  it  scarcely  measured  two  inches. 

"I  consider  the  results,"  adds  this  skilful  midwife,  *'  that  are  obtained  in  measuring  the 
transverse  and  oblique  diameters  of  the  strait,  by  taking  certain  portions  of  the  iliac  cresti, 
the  great  trochanters,  the  ischial  tuberosities,  &c.,  for  the  points  of  departure,  as  very  falla- 
cious :  Because,  1.  In  the  best-formed  women,  the  iliac  crests  are  sometimes  inclined  to- 
wards each  other,  and  at  others  are  turned  outwards,  so  that  both  an  everted  and  a 
cylindroid  variety  may  exist  in  natural  pelves ;  2.  The  great  trochanters  arc  more  or  lest 
separated,  according  to  the  variable  direction  and  length  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  &c." 
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Qoeis  need  not  be  very  precise,  and  a  few  lines  more  or  less  cannot  affect  the 
decision  of  the  physician. 

But  the  case  is  far  different  when  the  woman  is  pregnant  or  in  labor,  for  then 
it  is  necessary  to  learn  the  dimensions  of  the  pelvic  cavity  with  the  greatest 
ej[actitade.  For  this  purpose,  accoucheurs  have  devised  various  instruments, 
"which  they  have  designated  by  the  title  of  internal  pelvimeters. 

The  most  ancient  of  all  is  the  one  invented  by  Coutouly,  which  closely  re- 
sembles, in  its  general  appearance,  the  instrument  used  by  shoemakers,  some 
^ears  since,  for  taking  the  measure  of  the  foot ;  it  is  composed  of  two  iron  rules, 
^which  slide  on  each  other,  and  each  having  a  short  plate  fixed  at  a  right  angle 
on  one  of  its  extremities.  When  it  is  introduced  into  the  vagina,  the  two  rules 
^re  slipped  along  each  other,  so  as  to  get  one  of  the  plates  against  the  sacro- 
^ertebral  angle,  and  the  other  just  behind  the  posterior  face  of  the  symphysis 
^ubis.  One  of  these  rules  is  marked  by  a  scale,  which  indicates  the  degree  of 
separation  of  the  two  plates,  and,  consequently,  the  length  of  the  sacro-pubic 
^liameter. 

The  use  of  this  instrument  is  attended  with  such  numerous  inconveniences,  as 
to  have  banished  it  almost  entirely  from  practice.  Its  application  is  difficult;  it 
distends  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  greatly,  and  this  distension  is  often  very 
distressing  to  the  patient.  The  extremity  of  the  plate  that  is  intended  to  be 
applied  on  the  sacro-vertebral  angle,  is  liable  to  slip  and  to  become  displaced ; 
beside  which,  the  organs  situated  in  the  excavation  oppose  its  free  use. 

Madame  Boivin  endeavored  to  obviate  most  of  the  objections  against  Cou- 
touly's  instrument,  by  substituting  a  new  one,  which  she  called  an  intro-pelvi- 
meter;  which,  although  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  the  former,  differs 
essentially,  in  having  its  two  constituent  branches  simply  articulated,  so  that 
they  may  be  unfastened  and  introduced  separately ;  the  one  into  the  rectum,  the 
plate  of  which  is  to  be  applied  against  the  sacro-vertebral  angle,  and  the  other 
into  the  vagina,  so  as  to  place  its  vertical  part  behind  the  symphysis  pubis. 
This  instrument  is  perhaps  less  painful  to  the  patient,  and  not  so  liable  to  be 
displaced  as  the  other,  but  it  will  not  furnish  us  any  more  accurate  results. 
Besides,  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body  into  the  rectum  is  so  disagreeable 
to  most  women  that  very  few  are  willing  to  submit  to  it ;  for  where,  indeed,  is 
the  young  girl  (and  Madame  Boivin  recommends  it  particularly  for  virgins)  who 
would  ever  consent  to  its  employment  ? 

But  is  unnecessary  to  allude  here  to  all  the  other  pelvimenters  that  have  been 
proposed ;  and  I  shall  only  bring  forward  the  one  invented  by  Stein,  which  I 
should  adopt  rather  than  the  preceding,  because  it  is  more  simple  and  more  easily 
applied.  It  is  merely  a  metallic  stem,  of  the  length  and  size  of  the  female  cathe- 
ter, provided  with  a  slide,  and  having  the  metrical  divisions  marked  on  one  of 
its  surfaces.  It  is  employed  by  passing  its  extremity  along  the  forefinger,  pre- 
viously introduced  into  the  vagina,  until  it  reaches  the  sacro-vertebral  angle ;  the 
external  part  is  next  pressed  upwards,  so  as  to  bring  the  graduated  face  in  con- 
tact with  the  lower  portion  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  then,  by  means  of  the 
slide,  the  point  on  the  stem  corresponding  to  the  symphysis  is  marked.  The 
instrument  is  subsequently  withdrawn,  and  all  that  part  of  it  beyond  the  slide 
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shows  the  length  of  the  sacro-puhic  diameter,  or  rather  the  interval  existing  be- 
tween the  sacro-vertehral  angle  and  the  inferior  part  of  the  pubis. 

However,  Stein's  pelvimeter  may  be  replaced  by  any  straight  rod  whatever, 
upon  which  the  finger  will  take  the  place  of  the  slide. 

Many  very  ingenious  instruments  have  been  proposed  during  the  last  few 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  various  objections  we  have  urged  against 
those  just  mentioned ;  such  are  Wellenbergh's,  a  description  of  which  is  given 
by  M.  P.  Dubois  in  the  twenty-third  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Diction^ 
natre;  and,  more  particularly,  the  one  announced  quite  recently  by  M.  Van 
Huevel,  a  professor  at  Brussels.  This  latter,  in  my  estimation,  has  incontest- 
able advantages  over  all  the  others;  and  I  feel  warranted  in  recommending  its 
more  general  use. 

It  is  composed  of  two  round  rods;  an  internal  or  vaginal  one  (Fig.  86,  A  a) 

flattened  like  a  spatula  at  each  extre- 
^^8-  ®^-  mity,  and  having,  about  the  middle  of 

its  upper  face,  a  small  blunt  hook,  or 
catch,  the  concavity  of  which  looks  to- 
wards the  outer  extremity ;  the  other, 
or  external  one,  B  B,  is  traversed  at  the 
upper  end,  and  perpendicularly  to  its 
direction,  by  a  long  screw,  c,  which  is 
drawn  back  by  unscrewing.  These 
rods  are  held  together  by  means  of  a 
nut,  or  articular  box,  thereby  forming 

The  me^ration  of  the  wcrc-publc  diameter  with         ^  ^j^^j  ^f  'compass,  the   legs  of  which 
M.  Van  Haevel's  pelvimeter.  '        '  ° 

can  be  lengthened  out  or  shortened  at 
pleasure,  and  can  likewise  be  moved  in  every  direction.  A  turn  of  the  central 
screw  in  the  nut  presses  them  against  each  other,  and  retains  them  firmly  in  any 
desired  position. 

When  this  instrument  is  to  be  applied,  the  woman  lies  on  her  back,  having 
the  legs,  as  well  as  the  thighs,  flexed  and  separated.  We  then  begin  by  ascer- 
taining, both  exteriorly  and  interiorly,  the  exact  situation  of  the  upper  border 
of  the  pubis,  marking  the  skin  with  ink  at  the  point  corrci«pondiug  to  the  middle 
thereof.  The  ilio-pectineal  eminence  on  each  side,  just  beyond  the  course  of 
the  crural  artery,  is  next  sought  out  and  marked  in  the  same  way;  so  that  the 
anterior  extremities  of  the  sacro-pubic  and  the  two  oblique  diameters  of  the  su- 
perior strait  are  indicated  by  the  three  ink  spots  on  the  skin,  which  are  after- 
wards easily  found.  This  being  done,  one  or  two  fingers  of  the*leflt  hand  are 
introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  placed  on  the  angle  of  the  sacrum ;  and  then, 
with  the  other,  the  curved  extremity  of  the  vaginal  rod  is  conducted  along  and 
under  these  fingers,  which  support  it  against  the  promontory,  while  the  thumb 
of  the  same  hand,  pressed  into  the  blunt  hook,  firmly  retains  it  on  the  exterior. 
The  right  hand,  which  hitherto  held  the  instrument,  now  turns  the  long  screw. 
C,  in  the  external  branch,  the  button  of  which  rests  on  the  ink  spot  made  upon 
the  mens  veneris.  While  the  operator  thus  holds  the  two  branches  in  their  re-' 
spective  positions,  an  assistant  tightens  the  screw  in  the  articular  nut ;  when  the 
instrument,  being  thus  fastened,  is  carefully  withdrawn  (I'^ig.  86),  and  the  dis- 
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tanee  between  the  two  points^  that  is  to  say,  the  interval  which'  separates  the 
promontory  from  the  anterior  face  of  the  pubis,  is  ascertained  by  a  scale.     This 
distance  being  known,  the  branches  are  rendered  movable  by  unfastening  the 
articukr  screw ;  and  the  ope- 
rator again  carries  the  left  fore-  *^*fi»-  ®  *  • 
finger  into  the  vagina  behind 
the  symphysis  pubis,  to  whicli 
point  he  conducts  the  extre- 
mity of  the  vaginal  branch  (its 
concavity  being  in  front),  by 
slipping  it  along  the  palmar 
surface  of  this  finger,  and  he 
sustains  it  there  by  one  hand, 
whilst  with  the  other  he  re- 
places the  screw  of  the  ezter-              The  menmmtion  of  the  Bjmph^le-pnbiB  bj  the  Mme 

nal  branch  upon  the  ink  spot 

on  the  mons  veneris;  taking 

eare  to  avoid  pressing  more  strongly  than  in  the  first  operation ;  for  it  is  only 

requisite  to  graze  the  skin  without  depressing  it.     The  assistant  again  tightens 

the  screw  in  the  nut,  and  the  operation  is  completed.     (Fig.  87.)^ 

In  order  to  withdraw  the  instrument,  which  now  comprises  the  thickness  of 
the  pubic  region,  the  screw  c  of  the  external  branch  is  unfastened,  and  again 
exactly  replaced  in  the  same  position  after  it  is  withdrawn.  This  distance  is  also 
measured,  which,  deducted  from  the  first,  gives  a  remainder  that  extends  from 
the  sacro-vertebral  angle  to  the  posterior  face  of  the  pubis,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  sacro-pubic  diameter. 

The  oblique  diameters  can  be  obtained  precisely  in  the  same  way.  The  index 
and  middle  fingers  are  carried  into  the  vagina,  and  their  extremities  placed  on 
one  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulations,  or  even,  if  this  cannot  be  reached,  on  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum  -,  the  end  of  the  vaginal  branch  is  slipped  up  there  in 
turn,  and  then  the  button  of  the  screw  c  is  fixed  on  the  ink  spot  corresponding 
to  the  right  or  the  left  ilio-pectineal  eminence.  The  branches  having  been  fast- 
ened in  this  position,  are  gently  withdrawn  from  the  woman's  parts,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  their  points  is  taken  by  a  graduated  scale.  In  a  second  operation, 
the  thickness  of  the  cotyloid  wall  is  ascertained  by  conducting  the  vaginal  branch 
along  the  fingers  behind  this  cavity,  as  far  as  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  by  re- 
placing the  button  of  the  external  branch  over  the  ink  spot  corresponding  to  the 
ilio-pectineai  eminence.  Is  it  necessary  to  repeat,  that  the  soft  parts  in  the  groin 
are  not  to  be  depressed,  and  that  the  direction  must  correspond  with  the  plane 
of  the  abdominal  strait  ?  The  branches  are  subsequently  fixed,  and  extracted 
by  turning  back  the  screw  c,  as  described  above ;  when,  by  deducting  this  second 
thickness  from  the  first,  the  remainder  will  show  the  extent  either  of  the  oblique 
diameter,  or  that  of  the  sacro-cotyloid  interval,  according  as  the  vaginal  branch 
had  originally  been  placed  on  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis  or  upon  the  promontory 
of  the  sacrum. 

^  If  the  hook  shoald  impede  the  sliding  of  the  branch  b  b,  it  might  be  removed. 
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coDsequently,  tbe  excess  must  be  deducted;  and,  by  subtracting  four  or  five  lines 
for  a  large  pelvis,  and  three  to  four  for  a  small  one,  we  shall  have  very  nearly 
the  extent  of  the  sacro-pubic  interval.  With  regard  to  the  exact  number  of  lines 
to  be  deducted,  the  attention  should  further  be  directed  to  the  thickness,  the 
length,  and  the  more  or  less  marked  obliquity  of  the  symphysis ;  which  cir- 
cumstances can  easily  be  determined  by  the  touch. 

The  finger  introduced  into  the  parts  will  also  be  able  to  appreciate  the  extent 
of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  excavation ;  for  it  can  very  readily  pass 
over  the  whole  front  surface  of  the  sacrum;  and,  consequently,  can  judge 
whether  its  anterior  concavity  is  augmented  or  diminished. 

Lastly,  its  extremity  being  applied  against  the  point  of  the  coccyx,  the  accou- 
cheur should  again  elevate  his  wrist  until  the  radial  border  of  the  hand  is  arrested 
by  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis ;  then,  marking  this  point  with  the  other 
forefinger,  he  should  withdraw  the  hand  and  apply  it  to  a  graduated  scale,  and 
he  can  thus  ascertain  very  correctly  the  extent  of  the  coccy-pubic  diameter; 
further,  by  pressing  gently  on  the  point  of  this  bone,  he  can  jndge  very 
readily  of  the  degree  of  mobility  in  the  sacro-coccygeal  articulation.  In  cases 
of  deformity  caused  by  the  excessive  length  or  unusual  obliquity  of  the  pubic 
symphysis,  the  direction  of  the  vulvar  opening  will  be  so  much  changed  as  to 
attract  attention ;  it  being  then  situated  much  more  posteriorly  than  in  well- 
formed  women. 

Although  the  results  furnished  by  the  touch  are  perfectly  satisfactory  as  re- 
gards the  antero-posterior  diameters,  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  transverse  and 
oblique  ones,  particularly  at  the  superior  strait;  for  the  extent  of  these  can  only 
be  judged  of  approximately,  and  we  can  do  nothing  more  than  test  with  the 
finger  the  dimensions  obtained  by  the  external  mensuration.  The  finger,  when 
entered,  is  to  be  carried  in  the  direction  of  those  diameters,  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  result  thereby  obtained  will  depend  on  the  experience  and  tact  of  the  accou- 
cheur. However,  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  be  more  explicit  on  this  point, 
by  extracting  from  the  works  of  MM.  Nsegele  and  Danyau  the  results  of  their 
researches. 

As  to  the  transverse  diameters  of  the  inferior  strait,  their  dimensions  can 
evidently  be  ascertained  by  the  aid  of  the  fingers. 

Again,  the  educated  finger  will  give  a  very  just  idea  of  the  length  of  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  the  spreading  and  height  of  the  pubic  arch,  the  depth  and  normal 
configuration  or  deviation  in  the  lateral  walls  of  the  excavation,  and  of  the  in- 
ward prominence  of  the  ischiatic  spine. 

The  existence  of  the  various  tumors  that  may  obstruct  the  pelvic  cavity,  or 
greatly  diminish  the  canal  intended  for  the  passage  of  the  child,  can  be  recog- 
nized by  the'  finger  alone ;  for  it  can  detect  their  nature,  their  softness,  or  resist- 

the  sjinphysis  pubis  and  the  end  of  the  strongly-extended  middle  finger  endeavors  to  reach 
the  sacro- vertebral  angle  ;  then  withdrawing  the  fingers  in  the  tame  positionj  the  space  be- 
tween their  extremities  is,  he  says,  to  be  measured  by  a  rule  or  a  pair  of  compasses.  He 
states  that  this  process  has  the  advantage  of  giving  the  exact  dimensions,  even  when  the 
bead  is  engaged  in  the  excavation,  since  one  finger  can  be  passed  behind  it  and  the  other 
before  it.  {Obstetric  Med.  and  Surg.^  p.  18.)  We  consider  this  procedure  quite  as  unavail- 
able as  that  recommended  by  M.  Velpeau. 
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teiral  between  the  points  with  the  scale.  (Extract  from  the  Memoir  of  M. ,  Van 
Huevel.) 

Quite  recently  (February,  1855),  the  ingenious  accoucheur  of  Brussels  has 
alill  further  improved  his  first  pelvimeters,  besides  suggesting  another,  which 
appears  to  me  quite  as  simple,  and  of  more  general  applicability  than  the  pre- 
oeding.     I  therefore  think  it  right  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  it. 

It  is  simply  a  pair  of  callipers  (Fig.  89)  composed  of  two  branches,  one  of 

Fig.  89. 


Fig.  90. 


Fig.  91. 
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which  is  fixed,  and  the  other  movable.    The  first,  A  B,  is  eleven  inches  in  length, 
slightly  curved,  and  flattened  at  its  extremity;  it  is  inserted  into  the  vagina  for 
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the  interDal  measureraeDt,  and  bears  a  hooked  ring  near  its  middle,  beyond  wbieh 
is  a  non-graduated  arc  of  a  circle.  It  articulates  below,  like  an  ordinary  pair  of 
compasses,  with  the  prolongation  of  a  sheath,  in  which  is  inserted  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  other  branch.  The  curvature,  length,  and  hooked  ring,  are  the 
same  as  in  the  small  geometric  pelvimeter. 

The  second  or  external  branch,  G  B,  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened  at  plea- 
sure. It  carries  at  its  upper  extremity  a  long  horizontal  screw,  like  the  preceding 
pelvimeter,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  disengagement  of  the  compass  after 
its  internal  application:  from  thence  it  curves  outwardly,  and,  finally,  in  de- 
scending becomes  straight  and  quadrangular,  and  enters  the  above-mentioned 
sheath.  The  latter,  which  is  open  at  both  ends,  is  furnished  with  a  groove 
externally,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  projection  of  the  branch,  which  pre- 
vents its  escaping  from  the  sheath.  Its  inner  side  is  provided  with  a  spring 
bearing  a  point,  which  passes  through  the  side,  and  lodges  in  a  small  hole  in  the 
branch,  so  as  to  prevent  the  latter  from  slipping  up  and  down,  and  to  keep  the 
two  extremities  of  the  branches  on  the  same  level.  When  the  spring  is  raised, 
the  point  escapes  from  the  hole  in  the  stem,  which  then  becomes  movable;  when 
released,  and  pressing  upon  its  surface,  it  keeps  it  at  any  height  desired. 

The  arc  of  a  circle  attached  to  the  vaginal  branch  is  applied  against  the  right 
side  of  the  external  branch.  A  slide  (Fig.  90)  is  traversed  by  the  latter  at  right 
angles,  and  also  by  the  arc.  On  the  opposite  side  is  fixed  a  vice,  moved  by  a 
lever,  which  presses  these  two  pieces  together,  and  prevents  all  motion.  Lastly, 
a  graduated  scale  (Fig.  91)  serves  to  measure  the  distance  between  the  extremi- 
ties in  any  given  position. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  mode  of  application  of  the  new  pelvimeter. 

The  compressing  vice  of  the  slide  is  relaxed,  and  the  point  of  the  spring 
engaged  in  the  small  hole  of  the  external  branch  keeps  the  extremities  of  the 
instrument  on  the  same  level,  so  as  to  form  a  pair  of  callipers.  The  extremities 
are  applied  cither  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  processes  of  the  iliac  bones,  to 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  of  the  same  side,  or 
the  bottom  of  the  horizontal  screw  is  placed  upon  the  spinous  process  of  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra,  and  the  extremity  of  the  vaginal  branch  against  the  mens 
veneris  by  passing  between  the  thighs  of  the  patient;  again,  one  may  be  applied 
to  the  upper,  and  the  other  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  pubis,  to  the  tuberosity  of 
each  ischium,  or,  finally,  upon  the  coccyx,  and  under  the  pubic  arch. 

Thus  are  obtained  the  extent  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  greater  pelvis, 
the  depth  of  the  entire  cavity,  the  distance  from  the  loins  to  the  pubis,  the 
length  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  transverse  and  antero-posterior  diame- 
ters of  the  inferior  strait,  the  value  of  each  of  which  is  determined  by  the  scale. 

To  measure  the  interior  of  the  pelvis,  the  woman  is  placed  on  her  back  on  the 
bed,  with  the  breech  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  mattress.  The  extremities  of 
the  diameters  of  the  superior  strait  are  marked  in  the  manner  already  described, 
with  the  aid  of  a  oord  and  a  quill.  Then,  one  or  two  fingers  of  the  letl  hand  are 
introduced  into  the  vagina  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  The  right  hand 
holds  the  callipers  unfastened  and  opened  to  its  full  extent,  and  with  the  external 
branch  depressed  in  its  sheath.  The  extremity  of  the  vaginal  branch  is  next 
passed  into  the  genital  organs  along  the  previously  introduced  fingers,  which 
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press  it  against  the  sacro- vertebral  angle,  whilst  the  base  of  the  thumb  engages 
itself  in  the  hook.  This  instrument  is  held  motionless  in  its  position  by  a  single 
liand.  Then,  the  thumb,  fore,  and  middle  fingers  of  the  right  hand  grasp  the 
external  branch  above  the  arc  of  a  circle,  and  raise  or  lower  it  in  its  sheath  until 
the  button  of  the  horizontal  screw  corresponds  to  the  mark  made  upon  the  mens 
Teneris.  As  soon  as  this  is  effected  by  merely/  grazing  the  skin,  the  ring  finger 
presses  the  lever  of  the  vice  forwards,  to  fix  the  instrument  in  its  place.  It  is 
then  withdrawn  from  the  woman's  parts,  and  the  distance  between  the  two 
extremities  ascertained  by  means  of  the  scale. 

The  first  stage  of  the  operation  being  accomplished,  the  vice  is  relaxed,  and 
the  extremities  of  the  callipers  again  made  to  correspond.  The  index  finger  of 
the  left  hand  is  again  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  applied  this  time  behind 
the  pubis.  The  extremity  of  the  vaginal  branch  is  conducted  thither,  with  its 
concavity  in  front,  by  the  right  hand.  As  soon  as  it  has  reached  the  upper  edge 
of  the  symphysis,  the  branch  is  seized  with  the  entire  hand,  and  the  little  finger 
passed  into  the  ring  of  the  hook.  The  external  branch  is  afterwards  seized  above 
the  arc  by  (he  three  first  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  the  ring  finger  pushes 
the  lever  of  the  vice  forward,  as  soon  as  the  button  of  the  horizontal  screw  corre- 
sponds to  the  spot  on  the  mons  veneris.  This  second  application  should  be  made 
as  gently  as  the  first,  merely  grazing  the  skin.  Should  any  difficulty  be  expe- 
rienced in  the  withdrawal  of  the  pelvimeter,  the  horizontal  screw  may  be  screwed 
back,  provided  it  be  restored  to  its  position  after  the  extraction.  The  distance 
between  the  extremities  should  be  again  mciisured  by  the  scale,  and  subtracted 
from  the  first  result,  to  obtain  the  extent  of  the  sacro-pubic  diameter. 

The  only  error  possible  in  this  process  results  from  the  unequal  pressure  upon 
the  skin  in  the  two  applications,  or  else  upon  the  irregular  position  of  the  branch 
behind  the  pubis,  which  may  be  either  higher  or  lower  than  the  sacro-pubic  line 
itself.  A  little  attention  only  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  these  slight  causes 
of  error. 

The  proceeding  is  exactly  the  same  for  obtaining  the  oblique  diameters.  The 
pelvimeter  is  first  loosened,  opened  widely,  and  the  external  branch  lowered  in 
its  sheath.  If  the  left  sacro-pubic  space  is  to  be  measured,  the  instrument 
should  again  be  taken  in  the  right  hand;  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  other 
hand  are  introduced  into  the  genital  organs,  and  placed  to  the  left  of  the  pre- 
vertebral projection ;  then  the  extremity  of  the  vaginal  branch  b  passed  up  to 
the  point  indicated,  and  retained  there  by  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand ;  the 
button  of  the  external  branch  is  placed  upon  the  mark  over  the  left  ilio-pectineal 
eminence,  and  the  vice  is  tightened  by  the  ring  finger.  The  instrument,  in  its 
diagonal  position,  is  withdrawn  from  the  parts,  and  the  distance  between  the  two 
extremities  ascertained  by  the  scale. 

Having  noted  the  latter,  the  vice  is  unfastened,  and  the  two  extremities  of  the 
callipers  brought  together.  Then  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
ure  again  introduced  into  the  vagina  behind  the  left  ilio-pectineal  eminence,  as 
also  the  extremity  of  the  vaginal  branch  with  its  concavity  forward ;  the  branch 
is  next  grasped  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  little  finger  introduced  at  the  same 
time  into  the  ring  of  the  hook.  The  thumb,  fore,  and  middle  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  replace  the  button  of  the  external  branch  upon  the  mark  over  the 
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A.  Where  the  Child  Presents  hy  the  Vertex, — We  have  elsewhere  stated  that  a 
spontaneous  delivery  is  possible  under  such  circumstances ;  and;  consequently, 
that  the  wisest  course  is  to  wait  and  trust  to  the  efforts  of  nature.  But,  where 
the  uterine  contractions  are  exerted  in  vain  for  a  long  time  after  the  membranes 
are  ruptured,  and  the  amniotic  waters  are  partially  discharged  without  the  head 
making  any  progress,  an  application  of  thp  forceps  is  the  only  remedy  to  which  we 
can  resort.^  But  the  exact  moment  for  the  employment  of  this  me:isure  is  to  be 
determined  with  greater  precision.  As  a  general  rule,  we  may  wait  six,  seven, 
or  even  eight  hours  after  the  membranes  give  way,  and  after  the  os  uteri  is  fully 
dilated ;  and  then,  if  energetic  contractions  have  been  uselessly  exerted  during 
all  this  time  to  overcome  the  obstacle,  it  will  be  necessary  to  interfere,  and  to 
apply  the  instrument ;  though  it  will  be  advisable  to  act  a  little  more  promptly 
where  the  head,  after  having  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  excavation,  is 
arrested  by  a  contraction  of  the  inferior  strait;  and  the  same  would  be  true,  if 
this  strait  were  regularly  formed,  and  the  arrest  of  the  head  were  dependent  on  a 
feebleness  of  the  uterine  contractions  occasioned  by  the  previous  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  organ  to  force  it  through  the  contracted  superior  strait.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add,  that  if  any  accident  whatever,  grave  enough  to  endanger  the 
health  of  the  mother  or  the  life  of  the  child,  should  occur  during  the  labor,  it 
would  demand  a  more  prompt  intervention  of  art.  Most  generally,  the  fre- 
quently-repeated auscultation  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  would  be  satisfactory 
as  to  the  child's  condition,  though  even  here  only  a  certain  degree  of  confidence 
can  be  reposed  in  this  sign. 

B.  Where  the  Child  Presents  hy  the  Pelmc  Extremity, — When  describing  the 
mechanism  of  natural  lab(5r,  we  expressly  recommended  that  no  traction  should 
be  made  on  the  pelvic  extremity  in  breech  presentations,  with  the  view  of  avoid- 
ing the  straightening  out  of  the  arms  and  an  extension  of  the  head  ]  and  we  still 
insist  on  the  same  precept  here.  Nevertheless,  in  the  case  before  us,  if  the 
largest  part  of  the  trunk  is  delivered,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  head  is  unusually 
delayed,  it  would  be  proper  to  hasten  the  termination  of  the  labor  by  a  moderate 
traction  on  the  body;  for  such  attempts,  if  well  conceived  and  well  directed  in 
the  line  of  the  pelvic  axis,  would  prove  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  accomplish 
the  delivery.  If,  however,  they  are  ineffectual,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  apply 
the  forceps. 

c.  Where  the  Child  Presents  hy  the  Face, — Although  face  presentations  may 
terminate  naturally  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  the  pelvis  is  well  formed,  it 
is  not  the  less  true,  as  elsewhere  demonstrated  (pp.  430  and  465),  that  the  labor 
is  somewhat  more  painful  to  the  mother,  and  is,  bcHides,  more  dangerous  for  the 
child  than  in  others.  If,  therefore,  these  difficulties,  resulting  from  the  posi- 
tion itself,  are  superadded  to  those  which  exist  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 

^  It  is  highly  important  not  to  confound  in  practice  the  constantly-increasing  tumefac- 
tion of  the  hairy  scalp  with  an  actual  descent  of  the  head.  For,  when  the  labor  is  re- 
tarded, the  sero-sanguincous  tumor,  formed  by  the  soft  parts,  continually  augments  in 
volume,  and  its  summit  gets  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  vulva;  and,  therefore,  unless  the 
precaution  is  taken  to  get  an  osseous  portion  of  this  region  as  a  point  of  departure,  the 
accoucheur  might  suppose  that  the  head  was  traversing  the  excavation,  and  approaching 
the  inferior  strait,  when,  in  reality,  it  did  not  move. 
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the  eontractioD,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  delivery;  left  entirely  to  nature, 
uroold  be  attended  with  a  very  considerable  risk  to  the  foetus.  Under  such 
circumstances,  M.  P.  Dubois  recommends  the  conversion  of  the  face  position 
into  one  of  the  vertex,  by  flexing  the  head,  and  then  the  application  of  the  for- 
oep6,  if  the  uterine  efforts  remain  fruitless  after  the  change.  It  appears  to  us 
that  this  cephalic  version  would  be  quite  as  difficult  as  the  pelvic,  if  attempted 
long  after  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  and  we  should  give  preference  to  the 
latter,  which,  generally,  would  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  forceps. 
(S^  Forceps.) 

D.  Where  the  Chi(d  Presents  hi/  the  Trunk. — If  the  contraction  is  discovered 
before  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  or  very  shortly  after,  and  the  foetus  is  very 
movable,  we  should  endeavor  to  convert  the  presentation  of  the  shoulder  into  one 
of  the  vertex,  and  then  leave  the  expulsion  to  the  efforts  of  the  womb ;  but  after 
the  waters  are  discharged,  the  contraction  of  the  organ  renders  the  introduction 
of  the  hand  and  the  cephalic  version  so  difficult,  that  I  consider  turning  by  the 
feet  much  easier  and  less  dangerous. 

The  pelvic  version,  in  the  Ciise  before  us,  is  attended  with  some  peculiarities 
that  ought  to  be  mentioned.  For  instance,  where  an  undue  development  of  the 
sacro-vertebral  angle  is  the  cause  of  the  narrowing,  it  often  happens,  as  before 
shown^  that  the  base  of  the  sacrum  is  turned  a  little  to  the  one  or  the  other  side 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  projected  forward,  thereby  constricting  one-half  of 
the  pelvis  much  more  than  the  other;  and  hence,  in  performing  the  evolution  of 
the  foetus,  and  drawing  on  its  pelvic  extremity,  under  such  circumstances,  it 
would  evidently  be  requisite  to  turn  its  posterior  plane  towards  the  larger  half  of 
the  pelvis,  so  that,  when  the  head  presented  at  the  superior  strait,  its  large  occi- 
pital extremity  would  correspond  to  the  non-retracted  side. 

It  was  stated  above  that  when  the  foetus  presented  by  its  flexed  cephalic  ex- 
tremity, it  would  be  necessary  to  apply  the  forceps,  if  the  uterine  efforts  were 
incapable  of  terminating  the  labor ;  but  the  particular  variety  of  malformation 
that  we  are  now  treating  of  may  modify  the  rule  laid  down,  which  was  perhaps 
a  little  too  absolute;  for,  in  this  case,  the  position  of  the  head  must  greatly  in- 
fluence the  accoucheur's  determination.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  pelvis  whose 
sacro-vertebral  angle  while  projecting  forward  is  turned  to  the  right,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  sacro-cotyloid  interval  very  considerably  on  this  side;  now,  the 
intervention  of  art  being  judged  necessary,  if  the  head  is  placed  in  the  left 
occipito-iliac  position,  an  application  of  the  forceps  will  be  the  only  practicable 
measure ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  occiput  is  directed  to  the  mother's 
right,  we  should  preferably  resort  to  the  pelvic  version.  This  last  operation,  by 
converting  a  second  vertex  position  into  the  first  of  the  feet,  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  bringing  the  great  occipital  extremity  of  the  head  to  the  largest  side 
of  the  pelvis,  and  would  thus  place  the  foetus  in  a  much  more  favorable  position. 

The  delivery  has  frequently  been  rendered  comparatively  easy  by  the  pelvic 
version  when  resorted  to  under  such  conditions;  and  M.  Vclpeau  relates  a  case 
which  he  terminated  successfully  by  this  manoeuvre,  though  other  practitioners 
had  deemed  craniotomy  to  be  indispensable  in  a  former  labor  of  the  same  woman 

The  recommendations  just  made  have  the  double  object  of  sparing  t^^  "^^hftr 
from  useless  suffering,  and  more  particularly  of  relieving  the  foBtfl 
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left  ilio-pectineal  eminence,  whilst  the  ring  finger  presses  upon  the  lever  of  the 
Tice.  The  same  precaution  should  he  taken,  as  in  the  first  instance,  of  turning 
the  horizontal  screw,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  withdraw  the  instrument,  and  to 
return  it  to  its  place,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  new  distance  between  the 
extremities.  The  subtraction  of  this  quantity  from  the  other  gives  the  dimen- 
sions required. 

The  right  sacro-pectineal  distance  is  ascertained  in  the  same  way,  except  that 
the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  are  then  introduced  into  the  vagina,  the  instrument 
being  held  in  the  left  hand. 

Finally,  the  measurement  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  superior  strait  is 
aceomplished  in  nearly  the  same  manner.  The  callipers  being  prepared  as  usual 
and  held  in  the  right  hand,  two  fingers  of  the  lef^  band  in  a  state  of  forced  supi- 
nation, the  thumb  being  directed  downwards,  are  carried  to  the  right  side  of  the 
pelvis.  The  convexity  of  the  vaginal  branch  is  directed  toward  that  point,  and 
held  there  by  the  pressure  of  the  introduced  fingers,  and  by  the  lefl  thumb, 
which  is  engaged  in  the  hook.  The  free  hand  conducts  the  external  branch 
beneath  the  left  thigh,  which  is  raised  for  the  purpose,  and  places  it  upon  the 
mark  made  upon  the  corresponding  hip.  The  ring  finger  of  the  right  hand  fixes 
the  instrument  in  its  transverse  position  by  pressing  upon  the  lever  of  the  vice, 
and  the  distance  between  the  extremities  is  measured  by  the  scale  after  the 
extraction. 

To  make  the  second  application,  the  vice  is  relaxed,  and  the  external  branch 
elongated  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  vaginal  one ;  then,  the  fore  and  middle 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  placed  in  the  genital  organs  on  the  left  side  of  the 
pelvb.  The  extremity  of  the  vaginal  branch  is  conducted  thither  by  the  right 
hand,  and  kept  there  by  the  left  band,  the  little  finger  of  which  is  inserted  in 
the  ring  of  the  hook.  The  external  branch  is  finally  directed  by  the  free  haild 
beneath  the  left  thigh  upon  the  hip  of  the  same  side,  and  fixed  as  usual.  The 
horizontal  screw  is  next  turned  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  the  pelvimeter. 
When  restored  to  its  place,  the  distance  between  the  extremities  is  again  taken, 
and  this^  subtracted  from  the  first  measurement,  gives  the  length  of  the  transverse 
diameter. 

The  diameters  of  the  excavation  may  be  measured  in  the  same  manner;  it 
being  only  necessary  to  take  the  precaution  to  mark  spots  around  the  pelvis  be- 
tween the  limits  of  the  superior  and  inferior  straits. 

But,  after  all,  the  hand  of  an  accoucheur,  accustomed  to  practise  the  touch,  is 
certainly  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  of  all  pelvimeters ;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  rare  cases,  in  which  I  would  give  the  preference  to  the  instrument 
last  described,  it  is  always  possible  to  ascertain  exactly  by  it  the  external  form  of 
the  pelvis,  and  also,  by  its  introduction  into  the  vagina,  the  perfect  or  defective 
conformation  of  the  cavity. 

By  the  exterior  palpation,  we  are  enabled  to  learn  the  external  characters  of 
the  .pelvis,  to  find  but  what  interval  exists  between  the  two  iliac  crests,  and  to 
measure  the  depth  of  the  interior,  the  posterior,  and  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
pelvis ;  and  this  might  possibly  be  all-sufficient;  although,  in  our  opinion,  it  is 
better  to  resort  to  the  callipers  of  Baudelocque  for  the  external  mensuration. 

It  is  more  particularly  in  the  appreciation  of  the  dimensions  of  the  cavity,  the 
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strmite,  and  the  excavatioD,  that  the  hand  introdnced  into  the  parte  seirea  as  a 
enre  aod  faithfiil  goide.  It  is  Dot  even  necessary  to  pass  the  whole  hand  into 
the  TBgina,  for  the  introduction  of  one  or  two  fingers  is  naually  quite  suflicient ; 
in  tict,  we  onght  to  be  satisfied  with  this,  when  the  woman  is  not  in  labor,  since 
the  entrance  of  the  entire  hand  would  of^n  prove  very  painful.' 

The  following  is  the  proper  mode  of  using  the  finger  :  the  index  having  been 
passed  into  the  vagina,  is  directed  upwards  and  backwards  towards  tiie  saoro- 
vertebral  angle,  which  is  easily  recognized  b;  its  promi-  ^. 

nence,  and  by  the  transverse  depression  formed  at  the 
Inmboeacral  articulation.  When  the  extremity  of  the 
finger  is  well  applied  against  this  part,  the  wrist  is  car- 
ried upward  and  forward,  until  the  radial  border  of  the 
finger  comes  into  coo.taot  with  the  bwer  margin  of  the 
symphysis  pnbis;  when  the  index  of  the  other  hand 
marks  this  point  with  the  nail  (the  precaution  having 
previously  been  taken  to  separate  the  labia  externa  and 
thenymphae);  the  finger  is  then  withdrawn  and  placed 
on  a  scale,  whereby  the  distance  from  the  sacro-vcrtobral 
ai^le,  upon  which  ite  extremity  was  applied,  to  the  infe- 
rior part  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  is  very  correctly  ascer- 
tained. But  this  oblique  line  is  longer  than  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  upper  strait,  which  terminates 
in  front,  on  the  posterior  superior  part  of  the  symphysis;  tatn. 

■  It  is  a  great  mistake,  saja  M.  Qaillemot,  to  euppose  tbAt  it  ia  possible  to  measure  the 
lengtb  or  the  sacro-pubic  diameter,  by  the  introductioa  of  a  tiogle  finger  into  the  vagina. 
This  result  has  never  been  effected  when  the  diameter  has  exceeded  two  and  a  half  or  three 
inchea  in  length  ;  aad  the  dimensions  of  the  limit  can  only  be  correctly  obtained  hj  nsiiig 
the  whole  hand. 

Lilce  M.  OuiUemot,  we  believe  that  the  hand  ehouid  be  introdnced,  whenever  this  can 
be  done  without  causing  too  much  auffeting  to  the  patient ;  but  we  have  elaewhece  lUted 
that  this  w&e  often  ver;  painful,  evenat  the  moment  of  labor;  and  we  will  add,  that  al  anj 
other  period  it  would  appear  uaeleei,  since  the  finger  alone,  by  depreSBing  the  perineam, 
might  measure  as  far  hb  three  and  a  half  inchee,  unleas  there  waa  an  unuaual  reaistance 
al  this  part,  and  bejond  this  a  natoral  deliver]'  is  poasible;  or,  at  least,  if  the  iatervenUon 
of  art  shoDld  become  aeeeasatj,  it  could  alwaji  be  terminated  fovorably  to  the  lives  both 
of  the  mother  and  child ;  and,  therefore,  nothing  need  he  done  antU  the  titne  of  par- 
taritiou. 

During  labor,  sajs  H,  Velpeaa,  we  can,  if  oecesaar;,  introduce  the  entire  hand  into  the 
vagina  j  the  thumb  and  index  finger  are  theo  separated,  so  aa  to  place  the  one  on  the  sacro- 
vertebral  angle,  and  the  other  behuid  the  pubis ;  the  hand  ia  withdrawn  while  in  this  poal- 
tion,  and,  by  the  aid  ofa  measare,  the  dimenaions  of  the  aacro-pnbic  diameter  are  deter- 
mined within  one  or  two  lines.  I  hare  sometimea  used  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  car- 
ried high  up  into  the  vagina,  with  advantage ;  and  then,  after  having  separated  them  as 
much  as  possible,  and  placed  their  extremities  on  the  diameter  that  is  to  be  measured,  two 
fingers  of  the  other  hand  are  inaerted  between  their  bases,  to  prevent  them  from  changing 
their  lelatiODS  while  being  withdrawn  from  the  woman's  parts.  But  these  directions, 
given  b;  M.  Velpean,  appear  to  as  impracticable  at  the  enperior  strait,  and  equally  so  aa 
regards  the  bia-iacblalic  inierral. 

BamsbDtham'i  process  resembles  nearly  Telpean's.  He  Introduces  the  fore  and  middle 
fingers  into  the  excavation ;  the  bent  extremity  of  the  forefinger  is  applied  closely  against 
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oonsequentlj,  the  excess  must  be  deducted;  and,  by  subtracting  four  or  five  lioes 
for  a  large  pelvis,  and  three  to  four  for  a  small  one,  we  shall  have  very  nearly 
the  extent  of  the  sacro-pubic  interval.  With  regard  to  the  exact  number  of  lines 
to  be  deducted,  the  attention  should  further  be  directed  to  the  thickness,  the 
length,  and  the  more  or  less  marked  obliquity  of  the  symphysis ;  which  cir- 
cumstances can  easily  be  determined  by  the  touch. 

The  finger  introduced  into  the  parts  will  also  be  able  to  appreciate  the  extent 
of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  excavation ;  for  it  can  very  readily  pass 
over  the  whole  front  surface  of  the  sacrum;  and,  consequently,  can  judge 
whether  its  anterior  concavity  is  augmented  or  diminished. 

Lastly,  its  extremity  being  applied  against  the  point  of  the  coccyx,  the  accou- 
cheur should  again  elevate  his  wrist  until  the  radial  border  of  the  hand  is  arrested 
by  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis ;  then,  marking  this  point  with  the  other 
forefinger,  he  should  withdraw  the  hand  and  apply  it  to  a  graduated  scale,  and 
he  can  thus  ascertain  very  correctly  the  extent  of  the  coccy-pubic  diameter ; 
further,  by  pressing  gently  on  the  point  of  this  bone,  he  can  judge  very 
readily  of  the  degree  of  mobility  in  the  sacro-coccygeal  articulation.  In  cases 
of  deformity  caused  by  the  excessive  length  or  unusual  obliquity  of  the  pubic 
symphysis,  the  direction  of  the  vulvar  opening  will  be  so  much  changed  as  to 
attract  attention ;  it  being  then  situated  much  more  posteriorly  than  in  well- 
formed  women. 

Although  the  results  furnished  by  the  touch  are  perfectly  satisfactory  as  re- 
gards the  antero-poeterior  diameters,  it  is  fi&r  otherwise  with  the  transverse  and 
oblique  ones,  particularly  at  the  superior  strait;  for  the  extent  of  these  can  only 
be  judged  of  approximately,  and  we  can  do  nothing  more  than  test  with  the 
finger  the  dimensions  obtained  by  the  external  mensuration.  The  finger,  when 
entered,  is  to  be  carried  in  the  direction  of  those  diameters,  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  result  thereby  obtained  will  depend  on  the  experience  and  tact  of  the  accou- 
cheur. However,  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  be  more  explicit  on  this  point, 
by  extracting  from  the  works  of  MM.  Naogele  and  Danyau  the  results  of  their 
researches. 

As  to  the  transverse  diameters  of  the  inferior  strait,  their  dimensions  can 
evidently  be  ascertained  by  the  aid  of  the  fingers. 

Again,  the  educated  finger  will  give  a  very  just  idea  of  the  length  of  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  the  spreading  and  height  of  the  pubic  arch,  the  depth  and  normal 
configuration  or  deviation  in  the  lateral  walls  of  the  excavation,  and  of  the  in- 
ward prominence  of  the  ischiatio  spine. 

The  existence  of  the  various  tumors  that  may  obstruct  the  pelvic  cavity,  or 
greatly  diminish  the  canal  intended  for  the  passage  of  the  child,  can  be  rccog- 
nised  by  the'  finger  alone ;  for  it  can  detect  their  nature,  their  softness,  or  resist- 

the  symphysis  pubis  and  the  end  of  the  strongly-extended  middle  finger  endeavors  to  reach 
the  sacro- vertebral  angle  ;  then  withdrawing  the  fingers  in  the  same  position^  the  space  be- 
tween their  extremities  is,  he  says,  to  be  measured  by  a  rule  or  a  pair  of  compasses.  He 
states  that  this  process  has  the  advantage  of  giving  the  exact  dimensions,  even  when  the 
head  is  engaged  in  the  excavation,  since  one  finger  can  be  passed  behind  it  and  the  other 
before  it.  (Obttetrie  Med.  and  Surg.j  p.  18.)  We  consider  this  procedure  quite  as  unavail- 
able as  that  recommended  by  M.  Velpeau. 
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ance,  and  their  mobility,  or  adhesion  to  the  osseous  parietes,  or  to  the  soi\  parts 
which  line  the  latter,  far  better  than  any  other  instrument.  But  during  parturi- 
tion, the  touch,  which  is  so  often  useful  at  other  times,  may  not  prove  adequate 
to  this  measurement;  for,  if  the  contraction  b  not  very  extensive,  the  head,  after 
being  arrested  for  a  long  time,  may  finally  engage  at  the  upper  part  of  the  exca- 
vation, and  form  a  considerable  rounded  tumor  just  below  the  superior  strait, 
large  enough  to  prevent  the  finger  from  passing  up  to  the  sacro-vertebral  angle ; 
and  if  the  sacrum  should  then  happen  to  be  strongly  pressed  backwards,  as  is 
moat  commonly  the  case.  S4>  that  the  antero-posterior  diameters  of  the  excavation 
and  of  the  inferior  strait  are  increa^^ed.  the  cause  of  the  head's  arrest  might  be 
miaunderatood,  if  the  accoucheur  does  not  bear  in  mind  that,  before  engaging,  it 
remained  for  some  time  above  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  attention,  however, 
will  be  awakened,  if  the  finger,  in  traversing  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum 
from  above  downward,  detects  the  absence  of  ita  normal  curvature. 

Our  assertion,  that  the  accoucheur's  finger  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  instru- 
ments, was,  therefore,  well  founded,  though  its  importance  must  not  be  over- 
rated. In  fact,  many  practitioners  have  erred  in  declaring,  with  Madame  Lacha- 
pelle,  that  the  best  proof  of  a  good  conformation  of  the  pelvis,  is  the  impossibility 
of  reaching  the  sacro-vertcbral  angle  with  the  finger.  Certain  others,  while 
admitting  the  imperfection  of  the  other  methods  of  exploration,  equally  err  in 
supposing  that  an  estimate,  correct  enough  to  guide  us  safely  in  practice,  will  be 
obtained  by  employing  them  simultaneously;  because,  there  are  some  cases  where 
the  best  known  methods  of  exploration  are  inadequate,  where  the  finger  cannot 
reach  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and  yet  where  a  mutilation  of  the  foetus, 
and  sometimes  even  the  Cassarean  operation,  have  been  necessary. 

The  oblique  oval  pelvis  belongs  to  this  class ;  and  M.  Nsegele,  who  described 
it  with  so  much  care,  after  having  experienced  the  inefficiency  of  the  means  of 
diagnosis  usually  employed,  has  made  some  researches,  with  the  view  of  over- 
coming this  difficulty ;  for  which  purpose,  he  has  taken  points  on  the  pelvis 
different  from  those  described  by  most  authors,  which  are  easily  accessible  and 
recognizable ;  and  he  has  carefully  measured  the  distances  between  them  in  the 
normal  state,  as  already  pointed  out  (page  550,  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10).  ''  In 
forty-two  pelves  of  well-formed  females,  we  have  found,  says  he,  in  a  largo  ma- 
jority of  cases,  but  little  or  no  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the  same  pelvis, 
as  respects  the  above-mentioned  distances."  M.  Danyau,  responding  to  the  wish 
expressed  by  ^I.  Nsegele,  has  repeated  those  researches  in  a  great  number  of 
living  and  well-formed  women,  and  the  following  are  the  conclusions  at  which 
he  has  arrived,  namely,  that  in  eighty  females  it  appeared  : — 

1.  That  the  distance  from  the  tuber  ischii  of  one  side  to  the  posterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  opposite  ilium,  was  the  same  on  both  sides  in  twenty-one 
persons }  in  fifty-one.  the  difference  between  the  two  sides  was  from  one  to  three 
lines;  and  in  eight  only  it  amounted  to  four,  ^ve,  and  six  lines ;  whilst,  in  the 
oblique-oval  pelves,  the  smallest  difference  was  found  to  be  one  inch,  and  the 
greatest  two  inches. 

2.  That  the  distance  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  one  side  to 
the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  of  the  other,  was  the  same  in  both  halves  of  the 
pelvis  in  twenty-two  females ;  in  fifty-one  there  was  a  difference  of  one  to  six 
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lines  between  the  two ;  and  in  seven  women  only  was  this  difference  from  seven 
to  eleven  lines.  In  the  oblique^val  pelves,  the  smallest  difTcrence  between  these 
sides  was  three-qaarters  of  an  inch,  and  the  greatest  two  inches. 

3.  That  the  distance  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  last  Inmbar  vertebra  to 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  was  the  same  on  both  sides,  in  twenty-nine  in- 
stances ;  in  fifly-one,  there  was  a  difference  of  one  to  seven  lines  between  the 
two.  But  in  the  oblique-oval  pelves,  the  least  difference  was  eight  lines,  and  the 
greatest  an  inch  and  a  third. 

4.  That  the  distance  from  the  trochanter  major  of  one  sid^io  the  posterior 
superior  iliac  spine  of  the  opposite  one,  was  the  same  in  eighteen  cases;  when 
measured  comparatively  on  the  two  sides  of  the  pelvis,  a  difference  of  one  to  six 
lines  in  this  distance  was  found  in  fifty-seven ;  and  in  five  only  it  ranged  from 
seven  to  nine  lines ;  whilst,  in  the  oblique-oval,  the  smallest  difference  was  half 
an  inch,  the  greatest  an  inch  and  a  half. 

5.  That  the  distance  from  the  lower  border  of  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  pos- 
terior superior  iliac  spine,  was  the  same  on  both  sides  in  thirty -two  women  ;  in 
forty-six,  the  difference  between  the  two  halves  of  the  pelvis,  in  this  respect,  was 
from  one  to  six  lines ;  and  in  two,  from  eight  to  nine  lines ;  but,  in  the  oblique- 
oval  pelves,  the  least  difference  in  this  distance,  taken  on  both  sides,  was  seven 
lines,  the  greatest  one  inch. 

It  will,  therefore,  appear  that,  by  a  proper  degree  of  care,  and  the  aid  of  the 
measurements  just  given,  we  would  be  able  to  recognize  the  deformity  in  ques- 
tion, by  measuring  the  aforesaid  distances  on  each  side,  and  then  comparing  the 
results  obtained  ^m  both. 

But  there  is  yet  another  method  for  detecting  the  oblique-oval  pelvis,  says  M. 
NsBg^le ;  that  is,  if  a  woman,  having  a  well-formed  pelvis,  be  placed  with  her 
back  against  any  vertical  plane,  as  a  wall,  for  instance,  so  that  the  shoulders  and 
upper  part  of  the  buttocks  be  in  contact  with  this  plane,  and  then  two  plumb- 
lines  be  dropped,  the  one  from  the  point  corresponding  to  the  spinous  process  of 
the  first  sacral  or  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  the  other  from  the  lower  border 
of  the  symphysis  pubis,  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  nearly  or  quite  covers  the 
first ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  wall  would  intersect  both  of 
these  plumbs  at  a  right  angle;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  oblique-oval 
pelvis.  In  fact,  one  of  its  essential  characters  is,  that  the  symphysis  pubis  is 
deviated  towards  one  side,  and  the  sacrum  towards  the  other,  whence  the  middle 
of  the  pubic  symphysis  is  opposite  to  the  anterior  sacral  foramina,, or  even  to  the 
sacro-iliao  articulation  on  the  non-anchylosed  side.  Consequently,  when  a 
woman,  whose  pelvis  is  thus  deformed,  assumes  the  position  just  indicated,  and 
the  plumb-lines  are  dropped  at  the  designated  points,  the  operator  will  find,  by 
bringing  his  view  perpendicular  to  the  wall,  that  the  line  placed  in  front  does 
not  cover  the  posterior  one ;  for  the  latter  will  deviate  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
according  to  the  anchyloscd  side,  and  this  deviation  will  be  the  more  con- 
siderable, as  the  pelvis  is  the  more  deformed,     (if.  Danyau's  Translation.) 
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ARTICLE   V. 

INDICATIONS  PRESENTED   BY  THE   DEFORMITIES   OF  TQE  PELVIS. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  treat,  in  this  place,  of  the  measures  that  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  advisable  to  employ  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  deformities  of  the 
pelvis  when  they  exist,  for  this  subject  belongs  exclusively  to  the  surgery  of  the 
osseous  system }  besides  which,  the  various  mechanical  and  gymnastic  means 
hitherto  used  for  correcting  the  deformities  of  the  skeleton  have  had  no  efficacy 
in  changing  the  form  of  the  pelvis.  But,  if  nothing  can  be  done  by  the  physi- 
cian to  cure,  he  is,  at  least,  not  wholly  destitute  of  resources  where  there  is  still 
a  possibility  of  preventing  such  deformities.  Thus,  during  the  earlier  years  of 
life,  especially,  he  ought  to  watch  over  all  the  circumstances  that  might  influ- 
ence the  regular  development  of  the  skeleton,  with  the  most  tender  solicitude ; 
he  should  relieve  rachitic  children  from  constriction  or  pressure  of  every  kind, 
which  might,  in  their  variable  attitudes,  modify  the  pelvic  circumference ;  they 
ought  to  be  left  in  the  recumbent  position  as  much  as  possible ',  the  nurse  must 
not  always  have  the  child  in  her  arms,  as  she  is  very  apt  to  have,  if  not  cau- 
tioned ]  and  great  care  is  requisite  not  to  permit  them  to  walk  too  soon,  not, 
indeed,  until  their  bones  have  acquired  a  proper  degree  of  solidity ;  and  even 
then  it  should  be  by  degrees,  and  only  in  proportion  as  their  strength  increases. 
We  must  not  yield,  says  M.  Bouvier,  to  the  chimerical  fears  of  augmenting  the 
debility  by  depriving  children  of  a  necessary  exercise;  for  repose,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  much  better  suited  to  that  state  of  languor  which  they  generally 
exhibit ;  and,  besides,  we  may  obtain,  by  passive  motion,  by  exposure  to  sun- 
light, and  by  general  movements  in  the  horizontal  position,  a  sufficient  compen- 
sation for  the  state  of  inaction  in  which  they  are  kept  during  a  part  of  the  day. 

The  indications  presented  by  the  deformities  in  the  pelvis,  considered  only 
with  regard  to  the  unfavorable  influence  they  may  have  upon  the  puerperal  func- 
tions, will  evidently  vary  with  the  degree  of  deformity.  When  studying  this 
influence,  we  classified  all  the  malformed  pelves  in  three  categories,  namely :  all 
those  having  three  and  three-quarter  inches,  at  the  least,  in  their  smallest  dia- 
meter, were  placed  in  the  first;  in  the  second,  we  have  included  those  present- 
ing two  and  a  half  inches,  at  least;  and  in  the  third,  those  whose  smallest  dimen- 
sions are  unSer  two  and  a  half  inches;  and,  following  the  example  of  Professor 
Dubois,  we  shall  still  preserve  this  division  in  the  study  of  the  indications 
offered  by  the  deformities.^ 

§  1.  What  is  to  be  done  when  the  Contraction  is  such,  that  the 
Pelvis  measures  at  least  three  and  three-quarter  Inches  in  its 

SMALLEST   DiAMETER  ? 

In  such  a  case,  the  child  may  evidently  present  either  by  the  vertex,  the  pelvic 
extremity,  the  face,  or  the  trunk. 

1 1  am  happy  to  state  that  most  of  the  following  considerations  and  practical  views  are 
deduced  from  the  excellent  thesis  which  M.  P.  Dubois  sustained  with  so  much  credit  in 
the  concours,  at  the  close  of  which  he  was  nominated.  I  congratulate  myself  on  being 
the  first  to  give  publicity  to  a  work  that  is,  unfortunately,  but  too  little  known. 
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A.  Where  the  Child  Presents  hy  the  Vertex, — ^We  have  elsewhere  stated  that  a 
spontaneous  delivery  is  possible  under  such  circumstances ;  and,  consequently, 
that  the  wisest  course  is  to  wait  and  trust  to  the  efforts  of  nature.  But,  where 
the  uterine  contractions  are  exerted  in  vain  for  a  long  time  after  the  membranes 
are  ruptured,  and  the  amniotic  waters  are  partially  discharged  without  the  head 
making  any  progress,  an  application  of  th^  forceps  is  the  only  remedy  to  which  we 
can  resort.^  But  the  exact  moment  for  the  employment  of  this  measure  is  to  be 
determined  with  greater  precision.  As  a  general  rule,  we  may  wait  six,  seven, 
or  even  eight  hours  after  the  membranes  give  way,  and  after  the  os  uteri  is  fully 
dilated ;  and  then,  if  energetic  contractions  have  been  uselessly  exerted  during 
all  this  time  to  overcome  the  obstacle,  it  will  be  necessary  to  interfere,  and  to 
apply  the  instrument ;  though  it  will  be  advisable  to  act  a  little  more  promptly 
where  the  head,  after  having  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  excavation,  is 
arrested  by  a  contraction  of  the  inferior  strait;  and  the  same  would  be  true,  if 
this  strait  were  regularly  formed,  and  the  arrest  of  the  head  were  dependent  on  a 
feebleness  of  the  uterine  contractions  occasioned  by  the  previous  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  organ  to  force  it  through  the  contracted  superior  strait.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add,  that  if  any  accident  whatever,  grave  enough  to  endanger  the 
health  of  the  mother  or  the  life  of  the  child,  should  occur  during  the  labor,  it 
would  demand  a  more  prompt  intervention  of  art.  Most  generally,  the  fre- 
quently-repeated auscultation  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  would  be  satisfactory 
as  to  the  child's  condition,  though  even  here  only  a  certain  degree  of  confidence 
can  be  reposed  in  this  sign. 

B.  Where  the  Child  Presents  hy  the  Pelvic  Extremity. — When  describing  the 
mechanism  of  natural  lab<5r,  we  expressly  recommended  that  no  traction  should 
be  made  on  the  pelvic  extremity  in  breech  presentations,  with  the  view  of  avoid- 
ing the  straightening  out  of  the  arms  and  an  extension  of  the  head  ;  and  we  still 
insist  on  the  same  precept  here.  Nevertheless,  in  the  case  before  us,  if  the 
largest  part  of  the  trunk  is  delivered,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  head  is  unusually 
delayed,  it  would  be  proper  to  hasten  the  termination  of  the  labor  by  a  moderate 
traction  on  the  body;  for  such  attempts,  if  well  conceived  and  well  directed  in 
the  line  of  the  pelvic  axis,  would  prove  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  accomplish 
the  delivery.  If,  however,  they  are  ineffectual,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  apply 
the  forceps. 

c.  Where  the  Child  Presents  hy  the  Face, — Although  face  presentations  may 
terminate  naturally  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  the  pelvis  is  well  formed,  it 
is  not  the  less  true,  as  elsewhere  demonstrated  (pp.  430  and  465),  that  the  labor 
is  somewhat  more  painful  to  the  mother,  and  is,  besides,  more  dangerous  for  the 
child  than  in  others.  If,  therefore,  these  difficulties,  resulting  from  the  posi- 
tion itself,  are  superadded  to  those  which  exist  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 

1  It  is  highly  important  not  to  confound  in  practice  the  constantly-increasing  tumefac- 
tion of  the  hairy  scalp  with  an  actual  descent  of  the  head.  For,  when  the  labor  is  re- 
tarded, the  sero-sanguineous  tumor,  formed  by  the  soft  parts,  continually  augments  in 
volume,  and  its  summit  gets  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  vulva;  and,  therefore,  unless  the 
precaution  is  taken  to  get  an  osseous  portion  of  this  region  as  a  point  of  departure,  the 
accoucheur  might  suppose  that  the  head  was  traversing  the  excavation,  and  approaching 
the  inferior  strait,  when,  in  reality,  it  did  not  move. 
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the  eontractioD.  there  can  be  do  doubt  that  a  delivery,  left  entirely  to  nature, 
iroold  be  attended  with  a  very  considerable  risk  to  the  foetus.  Under  such 
circumstances,  M.  P.  Dubois  recommends  the  conversion  of  the  face  position 
into  one  of  the  vertex,  by  flexing  the  head,  and  then  the  application  of  the  for- 
cepSy  if  the  uterine  efforts  remain  fruitless  after  the  change.  It  appears  to  us 
that  this  cephalic  version  would  be  quite  as  difficult  as  the  pelvic,  if  attempted 
long  after  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  and  we  should  give  preference  to  the 
latter,  which,  generally,  would  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  forceps. 
(S^  Forceps.) 

D.  Where  the  Child  Presents  hi/  the  Trunk, — If  the  contraction  is  discovered 
before  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  or  very  shortly  after,  and  the  foetus  is  very 
movable,  we  should  endeavor  to  convert  the  presentation  of  the  shoulder  into  one 
of  the  vertex,  and  then  leave  the  expulsion  to  the  efforts  of  the  womb ;  but  after 
the  waters  are  discharged,  the  contraction  of  the  organ  renders  the  introduction 
of  the  hand  and  the  cephalic  version  so  difficult,  that  I  consider  turning  by  the 
feet  much  easier  and  less  dangerous. 

The  pelvic  version,  in  the  case  before  us,  is  attended  with  some  peculiarities 
that  ought  to  be  mentioned.  For  instance,  where  an  undue  development  of  the 
sacro-vertebral  angle  is  the  cause  of  the  narrowing,  it  often  happens,  as  before 
shown,  that  the  base  of  the  sacrum  is  turned  a  little  to  the  one  or  the  other  side 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  projected  forward,  thereby  constricting  one-half  of 
the  pelvis  much  more  than  the  other;  and  hence,  in  performing  the  evolution  of 
the  foetus,  and  drawing  on  its  pelvic  extremity,  under  such  circumstances,  it 
would  evidently  be  requisite  to  turn  its  posterior  plane  towards  the  larger  half  of 
the  pelvis,  so  that,  when  the  head  presented  at  the  superior  strait,  its  large  occi- 
pital extremity  would  correspond  to  the  non-retracted  side. 

It  was  stated  above  that  when  the  foetus  presented  by  its  flexed  cephalic  ex- 
tremity, it  would  be  necessary  to  apply  the  forceps,  if  the  uterine  efforts  were 
incapable  of  terminating  the  labor ;  but  the  particular  variety  of  malformation 
that  we  are  now  treating  of  may  modify  the  rule  laid  down,  which  was  perhaps 
a  little  too  absolute;  for,  in  this  case,  the  position  of  the  head  must  greatly  in- 
fluence the  accoucheur's  determination.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  pelvis  whose 
sacro-vertebral  angle  while  projecting  forward  is  turned  to  the  right,  so  a^  to 
diminish  the  sacro-cotyloid  interval  very  considerably  on  this  side ;  now,  the 
intervention  of  art  being  judged  necessary,  if  the  head  is  placed  in  the  lefl 
occipito-iliac  position,  an  application  of  the  forceps  will  be  the  only  practicable 
measure ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  occiput  is  directed  to  the  mother's 
right,  we  should  preferably  resort  to  the  pelvic  version.  This  last  operation,  by 
converting  a  second  vertex  position  into  the  first  of  the  feet,  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  bringing  the  great  occipital  extremity  of  the  head  to  the  largest  side 
of  the  pelvis,  and  would  thus  place  the  foetus  in  a  much  more  favorable  position. 

The  delivery  has  frequently  been  rendered  comparatively  easy  by  the  pelvic 
version  when  resorted  to  under  such  conditions;  and  M.  Vclpeau  relates  a  case 
which  he  terminated  successfully  by  this  manoeuvre,  though  other  practitioners 
had  deemed  craniotomy  to  be  indispensable  in  a  former  labor  of  the  same  woman 

The  recommendations  just  made  have  the  double  object  of  sparing  the  mother 
from  useless  suffering,  and  more  particularly  of  relieving  the  foetus  from  the 
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danger  it  would  incur  from  a  prolonged  labor.  Whence,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
aooouoheur's  course  will  be  somewhat  different  in  those  cases  where  there  b  • 
certainty  that  the  child  is  not  living ;  for,  having  nothing  to  fear  on  its  accoant, 
he  might  accord  a  much  longer  time  to  the  uterine  contractions,  especially  as  the 
head,  which  is  then  softened  and  reducible,  contributes  far  more  to  an  easy  ex- 
pulsion than  under  other  circumstances.  Consequently,  he  ought  not  to  interfere 
in  such  cases,  until  he  has  ascertained  positively,  by  a  proper  delay,  the  absolute 
inefficiency  of  the  natural  forces. 

The  child's  death  may  also  modify  the  precept  above  given  in  the  trunk  pre- 
sentations, since  the  cephalic  version  was  only  recommended  because  it  is  more 
advantageous  for  the  infant ;  therefore,  after  its  death,  the  pelvic  version  would 
be  preferred  as  being  less  painful  to  the  mother. 

§  2.  What  is  to  be  done  when  the  Degree  of  Contraction  is  such 
THAT  the  Pelvis  measures  three  and  three-quarter  Inches  at  the 

MOST,  and  two  and  A  HALF  INCHES  AT  THE  LEAST,  IN  ITS  SMALLEST  DIA- 
METER? 

If  the  foetus  dies  before  or  during  the  labor,  and  the  uterine  contractions  are 
ineffectually  prolonged,  we  should,  doubtless, .  prevent  the  dangers  the  mother 
might  undergo  from  the  delay,  by  resorting  to  embryotomy,  and  the  application 
of  the  ordinary  forceps,  or  even  of  the  embryotomy  forceps. 

Again,  if  when  the  accoucheur  is  summoned  to  the  patient,  the  membranes 
have  been  ruptured  for  some  time,  and  the  waters  are  partially  or  wholly  evacu- 
ated ;  if  the  uterine  contractions  are  exerted  on  the  child's  body  alone,  or  re- 
peated attemps  at  extraction  have  been  made  without  success;  if,  in  a  word, 
the  child's  life  has  been  compromised,  either  by  the  length  of  the  labor  or  the 
useless  intervention  of  art,  in  all  such  cases  it  may  be  regarded,  though  still 
living,  as  non-viable,  and  embryotomy  is  considered  by  most  modern  accoucheurs 
to  be  the  only  proposable  measure.  We,  ourselves,  held  this  opinion  for  a  long 
time,  but  being  rather  less  fearful  of  the  probable  consequences  of  pelvic  version 
in  contractions  of  the  pelvis,  we  now  think,  that  so  long  as  any  chance  remains 
in  favor  of  the  child,  the  latter  operation  should  first  be  attempted.  Craniotomy 
can  always  be  had  recourse  to,  if,  after  the  disengagement  of  the  trunk,  it  should 
be  found  impossible  to  extract  the  head. 

But  where  the  degree  of  contraction  alluded  to  is  detected  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  labor,  before  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  and  consequently  at  a 
time  when  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  viability  of  the  foot  us  has 
been  compromised,  what  ought  to  be  done? 

Following  the  example  of  M.  P.  Dubois,  we  shall  here  admit  a  further  sub- 
division into  two  classes,  namely  :  one,  where  the  pelvis  has  an  extent  of  three 
and  three-quarter  inches  at  the  most,  and  three  inches  at  the  least ;  and  the 
other,  where  it  has  but  three  inches  at  the  most,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  at  the 
least,  in  its  smallest  diameter. 

In  the  former  case,  after  having  waited  for  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected 
from  the  uterine  contractions,  the  forceps  are  to  be  applied  when  the  vertex  pre- 
sents favonibly,  and  if  moderate  tractions  are  found  to  bo  insuiliciout,  the  instru- 
ment should  be  withdrawn,  and  pelvic  version  attempted,  in  the  hoi>e  of  extract- 
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ing  a  liTing  child.  (See  Art.  Forceps,  Appreciation.)  Shoold  this  attempt  prove 
fraitlefls,  the  contractions  may  be  allowed  to  continae  for  an  hoar  or  two  longer, 
and  if  these  are  ineffectnal,  the  instrument  is  again  to  be  had  recourse  to.  If  no 
&yorable  result  follows  this  second  application  of  the  forceps,  we  are  in  the  con- 
ditions above  mentioned,  and  the  life  of  the  child  being  certainly  compromised, 
we  are  authorized  in  preferring  craniotomy  to  an  operation  which  might  prove 
disastrons  to  the  mother ;  I  allude  to  symphyseotomy  or  the  Cesarean  operation. 

But  should  the  presentation  of  the  vertex  be  an  inclined  one,  or  should  the 
child  present  by  the  face,  trunk,  or  breech,  turning  is  to  be  preferred.  (See  Ap- 
preciation of  the  Forceps.) 

When  the  pelvic  diameters  afford  but  from  two  and  three-quarters  to  three 
and  a  quarter  inches,  the  indications  to  be  fulfilled  remain  the  same ;  but  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  executing  the  manoeuvres,  leaves  no  alternative  but  a 
bloody  operation. 

The  various  degrees  of  contraction,  when  ascertained  long  before  the  termina- 
tion of  pregnancy,  present  new  indications  to  the  practitioner ;  these,  in  fact,  are 
the  oases  in  which  the  induction  of  premature  labor  is  to  be  resorted  to.  The 
recommendation  to  subject  pregnant  women  ¥nth  contracted  pelves  to  a  restricted 
diet  and  repeated  bloodletting  during  gestation,  applies  also  to  the  degree  of 
narrowing  under  consideration,  and  more  especially,  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
smallest  diameter  amounts  to  at  least  three  and  a  quarter  inches.  The  value  of 
these  two  methods  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 

§  3.  What  is  to  be  done  when  the  Dimensions  of  the  Pelvis  are 
under  two  and  a  half  inches  ? 

If  the  child  is  living,  we  have,  evidently,  only  to  choose  between  the  Csesarean 
operation  and  the  mutilation  of  the  foetus,  for  its  spontaneous  or  artificial  expul- 
sion is  here  physically  impossible.  (See  Caosarean  Operation.)  But  if  it  is  dead, 
or  if,  in  consequence  of  the  duration  of  the  labor,  and  the  repeated  attempts  at 
extraction  which  have  been  made,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  viability  is 
so  compromised  that  it  might  be  considered  as  incapable  of  surviving  after  its 
birth,  the  indications  will  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  contraction. 

Where,  under  these  latter  circumstances,  the  pelvis  offers  two  inches  at  least 
in  its  smallest  diameter,  and  it  is  yet  possible  to  hope,  that,  by  reducing  the  size 
of  the  parts  by  craniotomy,  the  delivery  can  be  accomplished  without  subjecting 
the  mother  to  any  very  serious  dangers,  the  mutilation  of  the  foetus  should  be 
resolved  on,  and  its  extraction  effected  by  aid  of  the  embryotomy  forceps.  But 
when  the  diameters  are  less  than  two  inches,  we  can  no  longer  think  of  extracting 
the  child  by  the  natural  passages;  and  the  Cesarean  operation  is  then  alone  ad- 
missible. The  extraction  of.  the  base  of  the  cranium,  after  the  perforation  of  its 
vault,  and  the  evacuation  of  its  cavity,  requires  such  numberless  gropings  and 
violent  efforts,  such  repeated  and  grievous  pressures  and  distensions,  that  the 
chances  for  the  mother's  safety  after  these  painful  attempts,  which  are  sometimes 
made  without  any  benefit,  are  not  more  favorable  than  those  which  follow  the 
Ca^sarean  operation. 

In  our  remarks,  thus  far,  we  have  supposed  that  the  child  always  presented  by 
its  cephalic  extremity;  but,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  outline  we  have  traced,  it  is 
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now  necessary  to  point  out  what  must  be  done  wben  the  pelvic  extremity  pre- 
sents, the  pelvis  affording  two  and  a  half  inches  at  the  most.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  head  still  adhering  to  the  trunk  after  the  escape  of  the  latter,  or 
entirely  separated  from  it  by  decapitation,  may  become  arrested  above  the  supe- 
rior strait.  If,  then,  the  least  diameter  of  the  pelvis  amounts  to  two  inches, 
craniotomy,  and  the  application  of  the  embryotomy  forceps,  will  evidently  be 
indicated.  But  if  the  contraction  be  still  greater,  it  would  be  necessary,  afler 
having  diminished  the  volume  of  the  parts,  and  attempted  in  vain  every  effort  at 
extraction  compatible  with  the  mother's  safety, — it  would  be  necessary,  I  repeat, 
to  separate  the  head  from  the  trunk,  by  dividing  the  neck,  and  to  abandon  its 
expulsion  entirely  to  nature;  for,  notwithstanding  all  the  dangers  to  which  the 
woman  would  then  be  exposed,  this  would  be  better  than  the  Csesarean  operation, 
performed  after  the  almost  total  contraction  of  the  womb. 

If  nothing  has  hitherto  been  said  concerning  a  faulty  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  pelvis,  it  was  only  because,  like  Professor  Nsegele,  we  do  not  attach  to  this 
particular  variety  of  defective  conformation  all  the  importance  that  Lobstein  and 
many  other  accoucheurs  have  attributed  to  it.  The  degree  of  inclination  of  the 
superior  and  the  inferior  straits  may  depart  widely  from  the  figure  before  given 
as  expressing  the  average  normal  condition.  Thus,  the  plane  of  the  abdominal 
strait  may  be  so  inclined  downwards  as  to  be  sometimes  quite  vertical,  as  in  a 
woman  described  by  M.  Nsegele;  while,  at  others,  there  is  no  inclination  at  all, 
being  then  almost  horizontal ;  finally,  the  upper  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis  may 
be  more  elevated  than  the  sacro-vertebral  angle,  the  plane  being  inclined  from 
above  downwards,  and  from  before  backwards,  as  in  the  case  reported  by  M. 
Bello.  (Transactions  Medtcales,  t.  xiii,  p.  285.)  The  plane  of  the  inferior  strait 
may  present  the  same  irregularities  of  inclination ;  indeed,  the  direction  of  both 
straits  is  most  frequently  changed  at  the  same  time. 

But  excepting  some  inconveniences  which  the  woman  suffers  during  gestation, 
that  are  more  particularly  dependent  on  the  wrong  direction  of  the  uterus,  whose 
displacement  is  often  a  consequence  of  the  faulty  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
superior  strait,  the  puerperal  functions  are  scarcely  troubled  by  the  anomaly  men- 
tioned ;  for,  although  this  abnormal  direction  of  the  pelvis  has  appeared  in  some 
few  cases  to  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  delivery,  it  was  only  because  it 
happened  to  coincide  with  a  deformity  of  the  bones,  and  a  contraction  of  the 
cavity.  The  facts  reported  by  Moreau  and  Bello,  when  carefully  examined,  fully 
confirm  the  second  part  of  this  proposition,  while  the  first  is  proved  by  the  curious 
observations  of  M.  Nsegele. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF   MALFORMATIONS   OF   THE   VULVA   AND   VAGINA. 

The  malformations  of  the  genital  parts  may  be  either  congenital  or  accidental; 
but,  as  both  offer  very  similar  indications  for  treatment,  I  shall  include  tlieni  in 
the  same  description.     In  treating  of  these,  we  shall  successively  take  up  the 
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congenital  or  acci'iental  »dhesic*ii  of  the  Isbb  externa  and  interna:  tlie  per^k^t- 
ence  of  the  hymen :  cc*ometion  and  n^iiditT  of  the  xnlTa :  the  partitkHi^^  hands« 
and  cicatrices  that  mav  exist  in  the  Tagina :  and  the  narrowness  of  thi»  canal, 

§.  1.  Adhesiox  of  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Laria. 

This  maj  exist  at  btrtk.  or  it  maj  result  frvtm  some  w^Hind  or  ulceration,  the 
healing  np  of  vhioh  has  not  been  properlj  attended  to.  IVnman  ha5  veniarked 
that  this  abnormal  anion  is  qnite  frequent  in  little  girk.  though  it  is  rarviv  ob> 
senred  at  the  age  of  puberty .  as  the  free  and  constant  use  made  of  their  limb«« 
when  they  begin  to  walk,  m^^  probably  causes  a  spimtaneous  ^parati^m.  This 
union,  when  congenital,  may  be  mote  or  less  complete,  intimate,  or  resistant. 
When  resulting  fp>m  an  accident,  it  is  never  perfect,  because  the  fre«)uent  pas- 
sage of  the  urine  prevents  adhesion  from  taking  place  at  the  point  corresponding 
to  the  meatus  urinarius ;  and  the  discharge  of  the  menstrual  fluid,  when  the 
courses  come  on  before  the  cicatrization  is  completed^  likewise  prerents  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  labia  for  a  considerable  extent. 

§  2.  Persistence  of  the  Hymen. 

The  hymen  may  occasionally  persist  even  af^er  copulation,  and  thus  consti- 
tute an  obstacle  to  the  expulsion  of  the  child.  The  varieties  of  form  it  may 
exhibit  under  such  circumstances  were  pointed  out  in  the  anatomical  dosi'ription 
of  this  membrane.  A  persistence  of  the  hymen  di^es  not  always  prt^vout  ivni>.^p- 
tion,  since  most  authors  relate  instances  in  which  they  were  obliged  to  divide  it 
at  the  time  of  labor  in  order  to  make  a  free  passage  for  the  child.  Thoy  have 
even  detailed  examples  of  pregnant  women,  in  whom  a  second  hymen  was  found 
some  distance  above  the  first.  Again,  this  membrane  has  persisted  after  the 
delivery,  as  proved  in  a  case  observed  by  Meckel,  Sr.,  and  reported  by  Tolbt^rg, 
A  woman,  after  haWng  expelled  a  foetus  of  five  months,  surrounded  by  all  its 
membranes,  still  preserved  her  hymen  intact,  circular,  and  tense. 


§  3.  Contraction  and  Kiqiditt  of  tbe  Vulva. 

The  rigidity  of  the  external  parts  of  generation,  which  is  frequently  observed 
in  women  who  do  not  become  pregnant  until  an  advanced  i)eriod  of  life,  as  also 
in  very  young,  muscular  girls,  who  are  somewhat  fat  and  of  a  plethoric  habit, 
often  causes  a  considerable  delay  in  the  progress  of  the  head  during  the  first 
labor.  Most  commonly,  however,  this  narrowness  and  natural  rigidity  give  way, 
and  the  parts  become  distended ;  but  this  distension  is  not  always  so  complete  as 
the  volume  of  the  head  demands;  and  then  the  latter,  being  urged  on  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  uterine  contractions,  breaks  down  the  resistance  before  it,  and  a 
laceration  of  the  posterior  vulvar  commissure  and  of  a  more  or  less  considerable 
portion  of  the  perineum  results.  In  certain  cases,  as  elsewhere  doscribcd,  the 
contraction  is  vainly  exerted  for  a  long  time  against  the  resistance  of  the  soft 
parts,  and  it  becomes  enfeebled  or  ceases  altogether ;  the  intervention  of  artificial 
measures  is  then  indicated,  at  first  to  restore  the  contraction  if  possible,  and  after- 
wards to  replace  it  by  moderate  tractions  with  the  forceps. 

In  cases  of  this  nature,  where  the  labor  had  been  abandoned  for  too  long  a 
time  to  the  resources  of  the  organism,  the  fourchctte,  being  too  firm  to  yield,  has 
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It  mnst  not  be  supposed  that  all  women,  in  whom  the  fonrchette  had  been 
destroyed  in  a  former  labor,  and  in  whom  the  band  resulting  from  the  cica- 
trix had  constituted  the  obstacle  to  delivery,  are  as  fortunate  as  she  whose 
history  I  have  just  given ;  for  sometimes  a  fresh  laceration  has  occurred,  and  at 
othen  the  resisting  bapd  has  not  yielded,  and  the  child  has  been  expelled  through 
a  central  rupture  of  the  perineum. 

§  4.  Resistance  of  the  Perineum. 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual,  particularly  in  strong  and  muscular  primiparad,  and  in 
those  possessing  a  considerable  embonpoint,  to  find  the  labor  progressing  very 
r^ularly  at  first,  the  head  clearing  the  cervix  and  descending  into  the  excava- 
tion as  far  as  the  pelvic  floor,  and  then  its  further  progress  to  be  entirely  arrested } 
the  uterus  struggles  energetically  for  a  time  against  this  obstacle,  byt,  notwith- 
standing the  force  of  its  efforts,  the  head  may  remain  there  for  several  hours 
without  advancing  a  single  line.  This  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  perineum  is 
evidently  owing  either  to  an  excessive  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  that 
enter  into  its  composition,  or  else  to  the  presence  of  so  great  a  quantity  of  adipose 
tisBue,  as  to  render  this  portion  of  the  pelvic  wall  too  inextensible  to  permit  the 
tecape  of  the  head. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  resistance,  it  affects  the  ulterior  course 
of  the  labor  in  two  widely  different  ways,  which  it  is  highly  important  to  distin- 
guish in  practice,  for  they  require  the  employment  of  opposite  means.  For 
instance,  it  may  happen  that  the  uterine  contraction,  which  was  originally  strong 
and  energetic,  is  sustained  in  the  same  degree  during  several  hours,  but  then, 
being  overcome  by  the  resistance  which  it  cannot  surmount,  it  grows  weaker,  is 
exhausted,  and  finally  disappears  altogether.  The  indications  here  are  obvious : 
to  endeavor  to  arouse  the  pains  again,  by  making  the  patient  walk  about  her 
chamber,  by  rubbing  the  abdomen  or  titillating  the  cervix  uteri,  and  by  adminis- 
tering the  ergot ;  and,  if  all  these  prove  ineffectual,  to  apply  the  forceps.  But  a 
very  different  case  is  occasionally  met  with,  in  which  the  contractions,  so  far  from 
being  exhausted,  are  kept  up  as  strong  and  vigorous  as  at  the  commencement  of 
the  labor ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  their  energy,  they  are  incapable  of  effecting 

did  not  dilate,  and  the  band  remained  as  hard,  resistant,  and  inelastic  as  ever.  I  was  abont 
to  make  an  incision  on  the  anterior  commissure  of  the  perineum;  but  a  new  examination 
of  the  parts  having  satisfied  me  that  the  lower  strait  was  somewhat  contracted,  that  the 
pains  were  very  feeble,  and  consequently  that  the  head's  arrest  might  be  dependent  on 
these  two  circumstances,  as  well  as  upon  the  resistance  of  the  band,  I  resolved  to  attempt 
a  new  application  of  the  forceps.  The  head  was  then  in  an  occiplto-pubic  position,  or 
nearly  so,  though  the  occiput  was  still  a  little  to  the  left;  the  blades  were  applied  and 
locked  without  difficulty,  but  the  first  tractive  efforts  proved  to  be  wholly  abortive ;  ailer 
trying  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  succeeded  in  fairly  engaging  the  head  in  the  osseous 
strait;  the  posterior  part  of  the  perineum  began  to  bulge  out,  though  the  commissure  still 
resisted,  and  the  pressure  thus  made  on  the  soft  parts  seemed  to  arouse  the  uterine  con- 
tractions, for  the  woman,  from  that  moment,  aided  my  efforts  with  all  her  powers.  Under 
the  conjoint  influence  of  these  two  forces,  the  head  constrained  the  vulva  to  dilate,  the 
band  gradually  yielded,  it  became  thinner  and  more  distended,  and  finally,  after  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  constant  tractions  and  almost  continual  pains,  the  head  succeeded 
in  clearing  the  vulva.  The  perineum  was  well  sustained  by  an  assistant,  and  did  not  ex- 
hibit the  smallest  trace  of  a  laceration. 
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the  dikuitioD  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  perineum  :  this  proTing  an  insnrmoonti^^''^ 
resistance  against  which   the  most  powerful  efforts  are  spent  in  Tain.     H^^  '^'^^ 
the  accoucheur  should  evidently  avoid  the  use  of  means  calculated  to  vw^^ 
the  contractions — ^the  ergot  in   particular  would  he  exceedingly  dangeron^'-*^ 
since  the  tetanic  and  irregular  contractions  that  result  from  its  nse,  and  whic^ 
have  so  oiteu  been  followed  by  the  death  of  the  child,  and  even  bj  a  ru] 
of  the  womb  that  has  almosf  uniformly  proved  fatal  to  the  mother,  are  th< 
particularly  apt  to  occur.     The  uterus  is  certainly  doing  all  that  it  can ,  and 
physician  should  not  attempt  to  arouse  any  more  energetic  contractions, 
should  rather  aid  its  expulsive  efforts  by  tractions  carefully  performed  on  th» 
child ;  and  an  application  of  the  forceps  b  clearly  the  only  resource.     Oar  viei 
of  its  particular  mode  of  action  in  the  case  before  us  will  be  studied  hereafter  ii 
the  article  op.  Forceps. 

Now,  in  order  to  illustrate  this  distinction,  which  we  believe  very  important 
in  practice,  we  will  suppose  two  women  in  labor,  in  both  of  whom  the  child'i 
head  is  prof>crly  situated,  and  has  rested  on  the  pelvic  floor  for  six  or  seven 
hours ;  but,  in  one  of  them,  the  contractions,  that  were  at  first  strong  and  frequent, 
have  gradually  become  more  feeble  and  rare,  or  even  have  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared; while,  in  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  they  still  maintain  all  their  original  ^ 
power.  In  the  latter  case,  we  would  apply  the  forceps  immediately  ;  whilst,  in 
the  former,  we  should  first  have  recourse  to  the  various  measures  calcalated  to 
restore  the  pains,  and  we  would  only  resort  to  the  forceps  when  these  excitaUons 
had  proved  ineffectual,  or  the  pains  caused  by  the  ergot  still  appeared  to  be 
insufficient. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  the  life  of  the  foetus  may  be  greatly 
endangered  by  the  ergotio  contractions.  These,  therefore,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  continue  too  long,  if  the  head  is  not  expelled  after  the  lapse  of  half  or  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  from  the  commencement  of  the  ergotio  contractions,  I  should 
think  it  prudent  to  terminate  the  labor  by  the  forceps. 

This  inefficiency  of  the  pains  brought  on  by  the  ergot  is  not  very  unusual  in 
the  case  before  us  \  but,  even  then,  the  administration  of  this  article  will  have 
been  useful,  though  an  application  of  the  forceps  be  afterwards  deemed  neces- 
sary ;  becauHc  the  instrument  will  then  be  applied  under  much  more  favorable 
conditions ;  for  the  contractions  produced  by  the  secale  cornutum  will  aid  the 
artificial  tractions  \  and,  moreover,  will  prevent  the  consecutive  inertia  of  the 
womb,  to  which  the  woman  would  have  been  exposed,  if  the  instrument  had 
been  applied  without  previously  exciting  its  contractility  of  tissue. 

§  5.  Malformationh  of  tiik  Vagina. 

This  canal  may  be  wanting  altogether,  or  only  in  its  upper  half;  we  have 
already  mentioned  a  case  (l>age  8(5)  in  which  the  lower  fourth  only  of  the  vagina 
was  present.  This  niulfomiation  often  coincides  with  an  absence  of  the  womb, 
but  the  euro  of  the  accoucheur  in  such  a  case  is  evidently  unnecessary. 

Again,  it  niiiy  be  obliterated  wholly  or  in  part  in  one  portion  of  its  extent, 
either  by  the  partial  or  the  complete  agglutination  of  its  walls,  or  by  actual  par- 
titions, passing  from  one  side  to  the  other.  This  cohesion  may  be  congenital. 
and  the  vagina  exist  as  a  dense,  solid  cord,  not  traversed  by  a  canal,  but,  on  the 
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contrary,  reduced  to  a  simple  cellular  tract ;  or  it  may  be  accidental,  resulting 
moBt  usually  from  lacerations  or  lesions  during  former  labors,  or  else  from  wounds 
or  injuiies.  Thus,  in  the  cause  of  a  woman,  reported  by  M.  Lombart,  of  Geneva, 
who  used  a  pint  of  sulphuric  acid  as  an  injection,  with  the  culpable  design  of 
procuring  an  abortion,  the  bladder  was  found  to  be  fused  immediately  into  the 
rectum,  the  vagina  having  been  destroyed  at  the  corresponding  part;  and  M. 
CruToUhier  has  known  the  vulvo-uterine  canal  to  terminate  in  a  cul-de-sac,  about 
an  inch  from  the  meatus  urinarius,  in  consequence  of  vaginal  injections  made 
with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  partitions  spoken  of  as  existing  in  the  vagina  may  be  transverse  or  longi- 
tudinal ;  and  most  of  the  cases  of  double  or  triple  hymen  mentioned  by  authors 
ewok  probably  be  referred  to  the  former.  These  may  be  complete,  that  is,  they 
may  divide  this  canal  into  two  distinct  cavities,  though  more  frequently  they 
exhibit  a  small  opening  through  which  the  liquids  ooze  ;^  or  incomplete,  only 
obliterating  it  in  part;  consequently,  their  form  is  very  variable  in  different 


Where  the  septa  are  longitudinal,  at  times  they  only  divide  the  vagina  in  a 
part  of  its  extent ;  but  at  others,  they  separate  it  throughout.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  continuity  of  the  partition  may  be  interrupted  at  some  part,  and  then 
^he  two  canals  which  it  forms  will  communicate  through  this  opening.  The 
septum,  when  complete,  is  occasionally  prolonged  into  the  uterus,  which  it  like- 
'^rise  divides  into  two  cavities,  although  this  does  not  always  happen. 

The  vagina  may  have  been  originally  very  small,  or  it  may  have  undergone  a 

remarkable  diminution  or  contraction.     This,  in  some  oases,  has  been  carried  so 

fu  as  scarcely  to  penuit  the  introduction  of  the  female  catheter.     M.  Moreau 

observed  a  young  woman  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  in  whom 

this  canal  was  so  contracted  that  it  barely  admitted  the  barrel  of  an  ordinary 

1  In  the  conrse  of  the  year  1837,  a  young  woman,  who  was  advanced  to  the  last  month 
of  gestation,  presented  herself  at  the  clinic  of  the  Faculty.  When  the  vaginal  touch  was 
resorted  to,  the  finger  was  arrested,  at  the  depth  of  one  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches,  by 
a  perfectly  smooth  septum,  in  which  it  could  detect  no  sensible  opening.  By  a  resort  to 
the  speculum,  it  became  evident  that  the  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  the  inger  consisted 
of  a  membrane,  which  adhered  to  the  walls  of  the  vagina,  and  completely  blocked  up  its 
cavity  at  this  point.  Its  surface  appeared  to  be  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter;  and,  by  push- 
ing and  distending  it  with  the  extremity  of  the  instrument,  a  small  opening  was  detected 
towards  the  upper  third  and  right  portion  of  this  partition,  through  which  a  few  drops  of 
a  sero-purulent  liquid  were  oozing. 

The  extremity  of  a  blunt  probe  could  scarcely  be  made  to  penetrate  the  little  orifice, 
which  was  directed  obliquely  from  below  upwards,  and  from  before  backwards ;  the  in- 
strument then  entered  a  kind  of  posterior  chamber,  formed  by  the  upper  wall  of  the 
Tagina.  Thus  far,  no  accident  had  impeded  the  course  of  the  gestation,  but  some  diffi- 
culty was  thenceforth  anticipated  at  the  time  of  labor.  This  patient  was  taken  during  the 
night  with  pains,  but  they  were  so  feeble  that  a  commencement  of  the  labor  was  not  sus- 
pected ;  though  about  fi?e  o'clock  in  the  morning  very  strong  and  frequent  ones  came  on, 
which  effected  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus.  The  lying-in  was  very  favorable,  and  two 
weeks  afterwards  I  found  that  the  septum  had  been  split  into  three  distinct  pieces ;  one 
inferior  and  two  superior.  I  have  examined  this  woman  several  times  since,  and  am 
satisfied  that  the  flaps  still  remain  isolated. 
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h.-.i'/'jiy  .-^'/'li'l  l/«  j»j.' •'  1. ''/  ;i"  t.'^  ifj'.\-<:  ih-:  j.-arr? :  wLvr-i:  ::  ir  :;•.-.  v^^.»ry  lo 
*li/<«l'    III'  Ji'Jii'iMiJ  «.il;i.i,  w<:  ifil;;lit  u.-,';  thi;  .-'.'i.-r.Ts.  a?»  iLcir  aj:j:u:.au:i-.ij  L* 

III  rt.iy.'  Ill*  'iinirli  li  ,    l/rj|,  III  :ill  i-.'i.-i'-,  lli«:  irir:i)>i(;Ii  iJiUal  be  camci  a::  IvW  •i^.iWU  a? 

|,ii.-.  ilili  ^  iMi  ii.:  f'l 'f|ii  h  a  !i"-  jf.'i'.'';i;f«:  for  th*.-  l<M'Lia.  When  it  is  '.icrirablc  lo 
'I'i-ii'iy  Mil  li^iiii'ii  tti  II  i'i-{iiiiiii,  ii  ir  u.-^ualiy  rfcjiiinivrnlcd  to  make  a  rnicial 
iiiii.j'iii,  iii'l  f  '.ill  hi  I  i«ii"-  ilic  n:i|iM  lo  pM:vi:nt  th(Mii  froiji  afterward^'  ^ouuiliu^^ 
A  .iitiilii    |il.iii  wiiiM   III'  H'RMiliiJ   Ui.  :il.  tin:  tiiui;  of  parturitiou.  exempting  that 

'  I'll  III  I  iiiiii .  iliiti,  III  iii(r  Miiiiiiiiiiif'i  t(i  II  Wfiiniin  ill  Iiifior,  he  found  tlie  vagin.i  so  ron- 
IiimIiiI  iIi.iI  till  liiili-  liiit'i'i  iiiiihl  iHii  Ik'  iiitnxiiii-i'ii  lit  all.  Nevorthck':>a,  tlii^  i-arial  was 
iimIIi' II  nil*.  'Itl.iiiil  III  llii-  niij  III'  ii|.'.liii'i'ii  liiMirM,  itiid  t)i<;  chihrs  fximl^ioii  tuok  plare 
mhIi'imI  |iiiiihii  triji  liiiv  jm  I'mliuii  iil'  il  iii' iil' the  I'Xtcnial  ^uiiitiil  parts.  (Kltmntf'i  aniM 
lU.1,1.  til.  Ill ,  |i    III) 

^liiiini.iii  .lull  I  iliiii  ilif  liiliiii  ii'Miiiiiati'il  Hpoiitaiifoiisly  in  thirty-six  hourji.  In  a  ni.^e 
H'liiii  ilt>  iiiiiiiilni  iimii  III  ilii>  liii^'iT  \ui>  liiiri-l  y  possililc ;  Init  the  {mtlvnt  ilied  on  the 
lliliil  il.M.iiiiil  It  iiiiiiill  liiiiiiilhiii  «il  lhi>  viii'ina  was  lotiinl  at  iliv j'vtt-nwrtem  cxiiniinatiun. 
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the  same  importance  docs  not  attach  to  the  excision  of  the  flaps,  as  the  dis- 
charges of  the  lochia  would  prevent  their  reunion. 

As  to  the  bands  and  partial  contractions  found  at  some  part  or  other  of  the 
canaly  we  should  delay  our  operation,  for  they  most  generally  become  softened 
and  ultimately  permit  the  delivery  to  take  place;  in  the  contrary  case,  they  must 
evidently  be  incised. 

Finally,  an  accidental  and  complete  obliteration  of  the  vulva,  occurring  during 
bhe  coarse  of  gestation,  would  require  the  creation  of  a  new  passage  for  the  head, 
18  soon  as  the  latter  distends  the  perineum ;  and  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  in- 
nsion  in  the  place  usually  occupied  by  the  vulvar  orifice. 

§  6.  Inversion  of  the  Vagina. 

An  inversion  of  the  vagina  occasionally  takes  place  during  parturition ;  that 
B,  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  canal  being  pressed  down  by  the  child's  head, 
jid  consequently  being  more  or  less  inverted,  forms  a  livid  and  fungous  cushion 
it  oonsiderable  size  between  the  labia,  or  beyond  the  vulva,  which  opposes  the 
MMsage  of  the  head.  The  pressure  made  by  this  part  on  the  inverted  mem- 
brane, often  gives  rise  to  gangrene;  and,  therefore,  with  a  view  of  preventing 
liiB  unfortunate  result,  the  forceps  ought  to  be  applied  at  once.  The  causes 
liat  predispose  the  patient  to  an  inversion  of  the  vagina,  are,  a  long  and  difficult 
abor,  a  large  head,  and  a  marked  relaxation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  If  this 
ifiection  is  detected  before  the  head  is  engaged,  the  accident  might  be  prevented 
)y  pushing  up  the  membrane  at  the  commencement  of  the  labor,  and  maiutain- 
jDg  it  there  until  its  close. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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OP  TUMORS   OP  THE   EXCAVATION.  \ 

The  tumors  that  may  obstruct  the  excavation  are  extremely  numerous  and 
varied ;  and,  where  they  have  acquired  a  considerable  volume,  they  constitute 
9ne  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  practice  of  midwifery.  It  will  not  be 
in  our  jpower,  in  this  work,  to  enter  into  all  the  details  which  the  importance  of 
^e  subject  demands ;  besides,  all  that  relates  to  the  etiology,  the  pathological 
uiatomy,  and  the  symptomatology  of  these  tumors,  rather  belongs  to  surgery 
than  to  the  obstetrical  art;  and  wo  must  confine  ourselves  more  particularly  to 
pointing  out  to  the  practitioner  those  signs  by  means  of  which  their  diagnosis  is 
astablished,  as  also  to  bringing  into  view  the  different  indications  they  present 
for  treatment.     It  is  proper  to  state  at  the  outset,  that,  in  compiling  this  article,  ^i 

ire  have  freely  extracted  fVoni  the  learned  dissertation  of  M.  Puchelt  on  this 
subject,  whose  classification  wo  retain. 

The  tumors,  whose  influence  over  parturition  is  about  to  claim  our  attention, 
may  have  their  origin  either  in  the  walls  of  the  canal  which  the  foetus  has  to 
traverse,  and  therefore  appertain  to  the  sofl  parts  or  to  the  osseous  parietes,  or 
they  may  be  a  dependency  of  the  neighboring  organs. 
37 
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578  DYSTOCIA. 

ARTICLE    I. 

OF  TUMORS  DEVELOPED  IN  THE  BONY  WALLS. 

The  ossific  tumors,  large  enough  to  constitute  an  obstacle  to  natural  labor,  are 
exostoses^  osteo-sarcoma,  and  those  that  result  from  old  and  badly  consolidaled 
fractures. 

§  1.  Exostosis. 

If  we  lay  aside,  says  M.  Danyau,  all  those  cases  in  which  an  unusual  promi- 
nence of  the  sacro-vertcbral  angle  has  been  mistaken  for  a  true  ossific  tumor,  as 
well  as  those  where  there  is  an  uncertainty  with  regard  to  their  character,  from 
the  insufficiency  of  the  details  in  the  written  account,  there  positively  remain 
but  two  examples  of  exostosis,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  incontestable,  namely, 
those  reported  by  Leydig  and  Mackibbin.     Though  some  doubts  may  still  exist, 
as  to  the  value  of  many  assertions  that  have  not  been  subsequently  confirmed  by 
the  autopsy,  yet,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  thus  strike  out,  by  a  dash  of  the 
pen,  most  of  the  observations  recorded  in  our  science.     For  example,  it  woald 
really  be  difficult  not  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  one  reported  by  Gardien, 
since  Duret  preserved  the  pelvis  of  the  female  who  was  the  subject  of  it  for  a 
long  time  in  his  cabinet. 

The  facts  reported  by  M.  Puchelt  prove  that  most  pelvic  exostoses  arise  fronp 
the  anterior  face  of  the  sacrum.  Nevertheless,  several  other  points  of  the  pelvis 
have  likewise  been  their  seat ;  thus  they  have  been  known  to  spring  from  the 
sacro-vertebral  articulation,  from  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  or  the  first  bone  of 
the  sacrum,  and  from  the  posterior  face  of  the  pubis,  either  from  its  middle  part, 
or  on  one  of  the  sides,  as  also  from  the  internal  face  of  one  of  the  ischia. 

What  has  been  stated  respecting  the  uncertainty  of  the  published  observations, 
forewarns  us  of  the  difficulty  that  is  at  times  experienced  in  diagnosticating  the 
pelvic  exostoses,  and  in  distinguishing  them  from  the  various  prominences  caused 
by  deformities  of  the  pelvis.  The  hardness  of  the  tumor,  and  its  original  ad- 
hesion to  the  osseous  parictes,  are  given  as  characteristic  signs ;  its  unevenness 
and  immobility  are  also  important  to  be  ascertained.  Being  always  covered  by 
the  vaginal  wall,  it  projects  into  the  interior  of  this  canal,  by  pressing  aside  the 
organs  situated  before  it.  When  arising  from  the  anterior  face  of  the  sacrum,  it 
impinges  on  the  posterior  wall  particularly ;  and,  if  the  rectum  be  then  explored, 
the  latter  will  be  found  slightly  pressed  forward  by  the  tumor,  which  b  itself 
located  behind.  This  last  sign  is  very  important,  for  nearly  all  the  other  tumors 
are  situated  in  front  of  the  gut. 

The  prognosis  is  necessarily  dependent  on  the  size  and  situation  of  the  tumor, 
and  on  the  earlier  or  later  period  of  gestation,  at  which  the  labor  takes  place.  It 
is  evidently  more  serious  when  the  abnormal  growth  is  very  voluminous ;  when 
It  is  so  placed  as  to  diminish  one  of  the  small  diameters  of  the  straits,  and  when 
the  child's  head  is  very  large. 

The  indications  for  treatment,  which  were  so  fully  described  in  studying  the 
deformities  of  the  pelvis,  present  themselves  anew,  and  demand  the  employment 
of  the  same  means,  namely :  to  abandon  the  labor  to  nature  when  the  tumor  is 
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small,  and  so  situated  as  only  to  diminish  the  large  diameters;  or  to  apply  the 
forceps,  resort  to  symphyseotomy,  to  the  Csesarean  operation,  or  to  embryotomy, 
according  to  the  degree  of  contraction.     (See  page  562,  et  seq.) 

§  2.  Of  Obteo-sarooma. 

Osteo-sarcoma  of  the  pelvis  is  a  very  rare  disease ;  two  instances,  however,  are 
i^oorded,  in  which  the  contraction  produced  by  it  was  extensive  enough  to  re- 
quire the  Csesarean  operation. 

The  tumor  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  that  of  exostosis,  unless,  per- 
haps, by  the  inequalities  it  presents,  and  more  particularly  by  the  depressibility, 
'the  semi-cartilaginous  softness,  and  the  crepitation  that  it  may  offer  at  certain 
portions  of  its  surface. 

It  is  evident  that  this  depressibility  of  the  tumor  will  render  the  prognosis  less 
eerious  than  in  cases  of  exostosis ;  since  we  may  indulge  a  hope  that  the  head 
l>eing  urged  on  by  the  uterine  contractions,  will  flatten  it  down,  and  make  it 
disappear  in  part.  Consequently,  it  is  here  permissible  to  wait  a  longer  time ; 
l>ut  as  soon  as  the  inefficiency  of  the  efforts  of  nature  becomes  apparent,  we  must 
Tesort  at  once  to  the  same  measures  as  in  cases  of  pelvic  contraction. 

§  3.  BoNT  Tumors  resulting  from  Deformities. 

Ossific  protuberances  in  the  pelvis  may  likewise  depend  on  the  irregular  con- 
solidation of  an  old  fracture  in  this  part;  or  may  be  formed  by  the  head  of  the 
femur,  which,  in  consequence  of  coxalgia,  has  traversed  the  bottom  of  the  carious 
and  perforated  acetabulum,  and  projects  into  the  pelvic  cavity.  I  recollect  having 
read  in  a  medical  journal  (which  I  cannot  now  find)  an  account  of  the  Csesarean 
operation  having  been  performed  in  a  case  where  the  sole  obstacle  to  delivery  was 
thus  formed  by  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone. 

A  representation  of  a  fracture  is  given  in  the  atlas  of  Professor  Moreau,  taken 
from  the  Jdusee  Dupuytren,  in  which  the  bottom  of  the  right  cotyloid  cavity  has 
been  driven  in,  the  internal  wall  forming  a  rounded  tumor  that  projects  nearly 
an  inch  and  a  half  inwards ;  the  ilium  was  at  the  same  time  divided  beyond  the 
right  sacro-iliac  symphysis;  but,  in  consolidating,  the  exterior  part  of  the  iliac 
fossa  has  been  carried  inwards  in  such  a  manner  as  to  approach  towards  the 
sacrum,  whereby  the  tumor  formed  by  the  cotyloid  wall  is  brought  near  to  the 
sacro-yertebral  angle. 

The  Journal  des  ProgHs^  t.  xv,  1828,  contains  another  curious  instance  of  a 
fracture  of  the  pelvis,  with  a  consecutive  deformity  in  the  excavation  followed 
by  mortal  symptoms ;  this  woman  had  previously  had  five  fortunate  deliveries. 
The  Cesarean  operation  has  frequently  been  performed  for  obstacles  of  this  na- 
ture ;  thus  Burns,  Lever,  and  Barlow  have  each  reported  a  case  of  the  kind. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  evident  that,  from  whatever  point  the  osseous  tumors  of 
the  pelvis  may  arise,  this  cause  of  dystocia  will  still  present  the  same  indications 
for  treatment. 
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'i'liii  liMiiift  timl  <^iriNlitut<;N  the  ItfM  of  the  vulva,  and  lines  the  entrance  of  tbe 
VM^itia,  i«  tiUM]Hmtii  of  v«niil<;N,  arteriolea,  cellular  filamentS)  and  fattj  maases,  to 
|iiUtrltt4!itd  ttfi<l  UM  tof(<!lli4!rf  that  an  eifuHion  of  blood  there  ia  almost  alvajri 
ahuiiilniit ;  hifNidim  which,  the  Htof^nution  of  tbe  fluidi)  in  the  external  genital 
|mrl«,  uiid  thfi  vurhioMit  Htateof  the  vuf<inul  veins,  so  frequent  in  pregnant  women, 
prodiiipoNi  ttll  th<im)  or^iiiiH  to  whut  is  dcnouiiiiatcd  thrombus.  In  &ct,  daring 
KimUitloii,  und  mom  pariieularly  in  the  course  of  its  latter  months,  these  large 
vitltiM  urn  iipl.  to  ^ivo  way,  either  Hpontuncously,  or  in  consequence  of  some  exter- 
mil  vlohmiMi,  luiil  thu  blood  is  extra vosatod  into  the  cellular  tissue,  whereby  a 
(iniiHidorahht  tumor  in  (lov(*h>po(l;  und,  in  the  course  of  a  variable  period,  gan- 
^I'liiin  iittnokH  thn  diHtoudtul  parts,  and  a  hemorrhage,  which  is  occasionally  very 
prol\iHo,  niid  HnmotiiiirH  uvttn  fatal,  Uikos  plucro.^ 

ThromhuN  of  (ho  vulvii  dooH  not  appertain  to  pregnant  women  exclusively, 
hIiipo  it  may  aim)  a))poar  in  tlio  non-gravid  condition  j  indeed,  according  to  Yel- 

'  Thl*  iii'olilout  wuH  »lrj«rribod  miite  accurately,  in  1(547,  by  Vcslingiua.  "I  have  twice." 
uti^M  \\»t  '*  wltiirHiiiMl  lilt  rlhi!(iou  of  blood  between  the  vaginal  tunics,  in  cases  of  Uifticult 
UUiir.  Th«t  Ubhi  pn^HmtVil  a  considerable  tumor,  which,  when  opened,  discharged  quite 
a  Urgv  aiiiouiit  of  bluud." 
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pean,  it  is  even  more  frequent  then  than  dnring  gestation.  However,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  lower  extremities 
oaaeed  by  the  development  of  the  womb,  must  necessarily  favor  the  production 
of  this  tumor ;  and,  consequently,  that,  in  the  non-pregnant  state,  a  thrombus  of 
^e  vulva  is  far  less  dangerous  than  in  the  opposite  condition. 

This  tumefaction  most  generally  affects  the  great  labia,  though  it  has  also 
l)een  observed  in  the  lesser ;  in  most  oases  a  single  lip  only  is  involved,  though 
at  times  there  is  a  double  tumor,  caused  by  a  simultaneous  effusion  into  both  of 
^e  labia  externa.  Wherefore,  Boer  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  right  one 
^raa  its  exclusive  scat,  for  it  may  appear  indifferently  on  either  side. 

It  is  rarely  present  in  the  earlier  months  of  gestation,  but  is  more  frequent 
in  the  latter  periods,  and  particularly  so  during  the  labor,  or  after  the  delivery. 
The  most  common  causes  of  thrombus  during  pregnancy,  are  blows,  falls,  violent 
eoncussions,  &c.,  &c.     In  some  cases  it  can  be  traced  to  no  external  violence,  and 
then  the  spontaneous  rupture  must  evidently  be  referred  to  an  excessive  disten- 
sion of  one  of  the  vaginal  veins.     When  occurring  during  labor,  this  affection  is 
nearly  always  manifested  just  as  the  head  or  breech  endeavors  to  clear  the  vulva, 
after  having  reached  the  inferior  strait.     The  rupture  of  the  veins  is  then  cer- 
tainly caused  by  the  distension,  which  they,  like  all  the  other  parts,  are  subjected 
to  (a  distension  to  which  they  yield  with  more  difficulty),  and  by  the  great 
accumulation  of  blood  produced  by  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  from  the 
presence  of  the  child's  head.     Therefore,  an  excessive  size  of  the  latter,  or  its 
unusual  delay  at  the  inferior  strait,  a  narrowing  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  consequent 
immoderate  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  overcome  the  resistance,  are  its 
most  common  causes.     Certain  authors  have  likewise  supposed  that  the  obliqui- 
ties of  the  womb,  and  the  frequent  rough  examinations  of  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion, might  produce  them }  but  it  is  evident  that  such  circumstances  cannot  have 
the  attributed  effect,  unless  a  varicose  predisposition  exists  at  the  same  time. 
Ordinarily,  these  tumors  only  appear  after  the  delivery,  when,  indeed,  they  are 
the  more  dangerous  ;  first,  because  they  may  the  more  readily  escape  unperceived, 
and  then,  because  the  relaxation  of  the  parts  permits  them  to  acquire  a  very  con- 
siderable volume. 

The  remark  of  M.  Deneux  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  most  of  the  cases  of 
thrombus  which  are  not  detected  until  after  delivery,  really  commence  during  the 
labor,  or,  at  least  that  the  rupture  of  the  vessels,  if  not  the  effusion,  takes  place 
during  the  first  expulsive  pains.  Often,  indeed,  when  a  vein  is  ruptured,  it  is 
so  compressed  by  the  head  in  the  excavation  as  to  prevent  any  effusion,  a  free 
escape  of  blood  taking  place  only  afler  the  labor  is  terminated.  It  being  rarely 
necessary  to  introduce  the  hand  into  the  vagina  after  the  delivery  of  the  placenta, 
the  tumor  will  not  be  discovered  until  it  has  become  so  large  as  to  incommode 
the  patient,  or  the  physician  is  alarmed  by  the  general  symptoms  of  hemorrhage. 
Therefore,  considerable  time  may  elapse  between  the  commencement  of  the  acci- 
dent and  its  detection. 

Still  another  condition  may  postpone  the  appearance  of  the  thrombus,  namely, 
the  stoppage  of  the  small  opening  in  the  vein  by  a  coagulum. 

Finally,  it  may  happen,  as  supposed  by  M.  Dubois,  that  the  badly  contused, 
and,  perhaps,  even  mortified  walls  of  the  vessels,  do  not  give  way  until  when,  at 
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a  later  period,  the  part  which  has  suffered  the  pressure  becomes  detached.  The 
mucous  membrane,  being  more  extensible  than  the  walls  of  the  yeins^  recedes,  so 
to  speak,  before  the  violence  which  affects  the  distended  vessel,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  so  much  injured  by  it.  Thus  is  explained  the  late  effusion  of  the 
blood  into  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a 
tumor. 

Such,  doubtless,  is  the  usual  way  in  which  a  thrombus  is  formed  after  delivery, 
the  effusion  only  being  consecutive  to  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus.  We  can 
imagine,  however,  that  the  phenomena  may  take  place  differently ;  for,  as  the 
walls  of  the  veins  are  often  very  much  weakened,  either  by  extreme  distension  or 
the  stretching  to  which  they  are  subjected  during  the  labor,  it  is  possible  that  a 
sudden  movement,  a  violent  inspiratory  effort,  or  a  fit  of  coughing,  might  sud- 
denly cause  such  an  afflux  of  fluid  into  them,  as  to  produce  their  spontaneous 
rupture  even  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours  from  delivery. 

The  development  of  a  sanguineous  tumor  is  generally  announced  by  a  severe 
pain  in  the  affected  part,  caused,  doubtless,  by  the  rupture  of  some  of  its  vessels ; 
then  one,  or  sometimes  both  of  the  greater  labia,  or,  perhaps,  only  the  nymphsd, 
soon  swells  up,  becomes  rapidly  distended,  and  forms  a  more  or  less  voluminous 
tumor.  This  tumor  may  acquire  a  considerable  size,  and  the  quantity  of  effused 
blood  be  great  enough  to  debilitate  the  patient,  and,  possibly,  to  produce  syn- 
cope. In  some  instances  it  acquires  its  full  volume  at  once,  while  in  others  it 
goes  on  augmenting  for  twenty-four  hours ;  it  may  be  limited  to  the  external 
parts,  or  it  may  extend  deeply  into  the  pelvis,  and,  possibly,  as  far  as  the  iliac 

f0SS86. 

In  1846,  I  had  occasion  to  witness  a  case  in  which  the  effusion  had  extended 
much  farther.  The  autopsy  revealed  a  layer  of  coagulated  blood  between  the 
muscles  and  peritoneum,  spread  over  the  whole  lower  half  of  the  anterior  walls 
of  the  abdomen  on  the  right  side.  The  layer  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  extended  from  below  upward  to  about  two  fingers'  breadth  below  the 
umbilicus,  besides  occupying  transversely  the  entire  space  between  the  linea  alba 
and  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

At  the  latter  point,  the  layer  of  blood  was  continuous  with  a  clot  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  also  situated  beneath  the  peritoneum,  and  lining  the 
entire  iliac  fossa.  Below  and  inward,  it  turned  over  the  edge  of  the  superior 
strait,  and  was  lost  in  a  large  collection  of  coagulated  blood,  which  formed  the 
tumor  that  during  life  had  especially  attracted  our  attention.  The  clot  in  this 
place  was  at  least  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  centre,  but  it  grew  thinner 
as  it  spread  out  over  the  entire  right  side  of  the  excavation  :  the  remaining  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  pelvis  was  highly  colored  by  infiltrated  blood. 

The  disaster  was  not,  however,  limited  to  what  we  have  described,  for  in  as- 
cending, and  separating  the  peritoneum  upon  the  posterior  and  right  lateral  side 
of  the  abdomen,  the  coagulated  blood  was  found  to  extend  as  far  as  the  ritrht 
hypochondrium.  and  to  imbue  the  entire  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  kidney; 
it  also  passed  between  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum  forming  the  origin  of  the 
mesentery,  and  finally  extended  to  the  attachments  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  false 
ribs  of  the  right  side,  which  connections  seemed  to  have  been  the  only  barrier 
to  its  further  progress.     The  thickness  of  this  large  coagulated  layer  varied  irom 
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one  to  two-eighths  of  an  inch.     The  total  amount  of  effused  blood  was  estimated 
at  two  pounds  by  those  who  witnessed  the  autopsy.* 

Again,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  effusion  commences  within  the 
pelvis,  and  subsequently  approaches  the  exterior.  The  tumor  shortly  assumes  a 
violet  or  livid  hue ;  and  when  the  thrombus  is  seated  high  up,  this  discoloration 
of  the  skin  rarely  permits  it  to  be  mistaken ;  when  lower,  and  in  the  substance 
of  the  greater  labia,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  neither  be  accompanied  by  ecohy- 
mosis,  pulsation,  nor  throbbing.  Where  the  blood  infiltrates  into  the  meshes  of 
the  cellular  tissue  only,  the  tumor  is  hard  ;  but  it  becomes  soft  and  fluctuating 
when  this  texture  is  torn,  and  there  is  an  abnormal  cavity  formed.  Again,  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  skin,  or  mucous  membrane  covering  it,  to  give  way  in  con. 
sequence  of  being  gradually  rendered  thinner;  thereby  giving  vent  to  a  consi- 
derable discharge  of  blood,  with  an  instantaneous  cessation  of  the  pain ;  and  this 
hemorrhage  may  be  so  profuse  as  to  speedily  terminate  in  death,  especially  if  the 
tumor  be  voluminous,  and  the  rupture  occurp  during  the  efforts  of  parturition. 
Cases  have  been  known  in  which  the  rupture  was  followed  by  a  projection  of  a 
jet  of  blood  with  such  force  and  abundance,  as  to  fall  at  a  distance  of  several 
feet  from  the  patient,  and  to  be  mistaken  by  the  attendants  for  a  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  and  discharge  of  a  large  amount  of  water.  Whenever  the  nature  of 
the  accident  was  mistaken  and  the  proper  measures  were  not  employed,  the  pa- 
tient succumbed  in  a  few  minutes. 

A  copious  bleeding  has  occasionally  taken  place  during  the  formation  of  a 
thrombus.  In  fact,  this  circumstance  may  occur  whenever  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  one  or  more  of  the  veins  are  lacerated  at  the  same  time.  Should  the 
two  openings  not  correspond  with  each  other,  one  part  of  the  blood  will  escape 
into  the  vagina,  and  the  other  be  infiltrated  into  the  cellular  tissue. 

Where  the  thrombus  has  acquired  a  considerable  size,  it  may  evidently  impede 
the  passage  of  the  head,  and  after  the  delivery,  that  of  the  placenta  and  lochia. 

Madame  Lachapelle  relates  a  very  curious  instance,  in  which  a  thrombus,  that 
had  first  commenced  during  the  labor,  underwent  a  rapid  development  after  the 
child's  expulsion.  The  tumor  obstructed  the  vagina  so  much,  that  it  prevented 
the  escape  of  the  lochia,  whence  the  latter  accumulated  in  the  womb,  and  be- 
came, somewhat  later,  the  source  of  a  profuse  hemorrhage.  Fortunately,  she 
continues,  in  the  attempts  to  introduce  my  hand  into  the  uterus,  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  the  clotted  blood,  I  ruptured  the  tumor  involuntarily,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  vagina,  when  a  large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  immediately 
escaped,  its  size  diminished,  and  all  the  attendant  symptoms  disappeared  without 
any  particular  treatment. 

Finally,  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder  may  cause  re- 
tention of  the  urine  and  fecal  matters. 

When  the  thrombus  appears  early  in  pregnancy  and  has  been  emptied  by 
incision  and  the  patient  cured,  it  may  reappear  some  time  after  and  at  the  same 
place.  A  relapse  of  the  kind  is  reported  by  Montgomery.  The  tumor,  which 
showed  itself  in  the  left  labium  in  the  seventh  month  of  gestation,  caused  so 
much  pain  as  to  induce  the  author  to  puncture  and  empty  it  on  the  18th  of  June. 

^  For  the  details  of  this  case,  see  the  Oazette  Medico-Chirurgicale  (February  2dth,  1846). 
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ARTICLE    I. 

OF  TUMORS  DEVELOPED  IN  THE  BONY  WALLS. 

The  ossific  tumors,  large  enough  to  constitute  an  obstacle  to  natural  labor,  are 
exostoses,  osteo-sarcoma,  and  those  that  result  from  old  and  badly  consolidaled 
fractures. 

§  1.  Exostosis. 

If  we  lay  aside,  says  M.  Danyau,  all  those  cases  in  which  an  unusual  promi- 
nence of  the  sacro-vertebral  angle  has  been  mistaken  for  a  true  ossific  tumor,  bb 
well  as  those  where  there  is  an  uncertainty  with  regard  to  their  character,  from 
the  insufficiency  of  the  details  in  the  written  account,  there  positively  remain 
but  two  examples  of  exostosis,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  incontestable,  namely, 
those  reported  by  Leydig  and  Mackibbin.  Though  some  doubts  may  still  exist, 
as  to  the  value  of  many  assertions  that  have  not  been  subsequently  confirmed  by 
the  autopsy,  yet,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  thus  strike  out,  by  a  dash  of  the 
pen,  most  of  the  observations  recorded  in  our  science.  For  example,  it  woald 
really  be  difficult  not  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  one  reported  by  Gardien, 
since  Duret  preserved  the  pelvis  of  the  female  who  was  the  subject  of  it  for  a 
long  time  in  his  cabinet. 

The  facts  reported  by  M.  Puchelt  prove  that  most  pelvic  exostoses  arise  froi^ 
the  anterior  face  of  the  sacrum.  Nevertheless,  several  other  points  of  the  pelvis 
have  likewise  been  their  seat ;  thus  they  have  been  known  to  spring  from  the 
sacro-vertebral  articulation,  from  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  or  the  first  bone  of 
the  sacrum,  and  from  the  posterior  face  of  the  pubis,  either  from  its  middle  part, 
or  on  one  of  the  sides,  as  also  from  the  internal  face  of  one  of  the  ischia. 

What  has  been  stated  respecting  the  uncertainty  of  the  published  observations, 
forewarns  us  of  the  difficulty  that  is  at  times  experienced  in  diagnosticating  the 
pelvic  exostoses,  and  in  distinguishing  them  from  the  various  prominences  caused 
by  deformities  of  the  pelvis.  The  hardness  of  the  tumor,  and  its  original  ad- 
hesion to  the  osseous  parietes,  are  given  as  characteristic  signs ;  its  unevenness 
and  immobility  are  also  important  to  be  ascertained.  Being  always  covered  by 
the  vaginal  wall,  it  projects  into  the  interior  of  this  canal,  by  pressing  aside  the 
organs  situated  before  it.  When  arising  from  the  anterior  face  of  the  sacrum,  it 
impinges  on  the  posterior  wall  particularly ;  and,  if  the  rectum  be  then  explored, 
the  latter  will  be  found  slightly  pressed  forward  by  the  tumor,  which  b  itself 
located  behind.  This  last  sign  is  very  important,  for  nearly  all  the  other  tumors 
are  situated  in  front  of  the  gut. 

The  prognosis  is  necessarily  dependent  on  the  size  and  situation  of  the  tumor, 
and  on  the  earlier  or  later  period  of  gestation,  at  which  the  labor  takes  place.  It 
is  evidently  more  serious  when  the  abnormal  growth  is  very  voluminous ;  when 
it  is  so  placed  as  to  diminish  one  of  the  small  diameters  of  the  straits,  and  when 
the  child's  head  is  very  large. 

The  indications  for  treatment,  which  were  so  fully  described  in  studying  the 
deformities  of  the  pelvis,  present  themselves  anew,  and  demand  the  employment 
of  the  same  means,  namely :  to  abandon  the  labor  to  nature  when  the  tumor  is 
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small,  and  so  situated  as  only  to  diminish  the  large  diameters;  or  to  apply  the 
forcepS;  resort  to  symphyseotomy,  to  the  Csesarean  operation,  or  to  embryotomy, 
according  to  the  degree  of  contraction.     (See  page  562,  et  seq.) 

§  2.  Of  Osteo-sarooma. 

Osteo-sarcoma  of  the  pelvis  is  a  very  rare  disease ;  two  instances,  however,  are 
recorded,  in  which  the  contraction  produced  by  it  was  extensive  enough  to  re- 
quire the  Caesarean  operation. 

The  tumor  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  that  of  exostosis,  unless,  per- 
haps, by  the  inequalities  it  presents,  and  more  particularly  by  the  depressibility, 
the  semi-cartilaginous  softness,  and  the  crepitation  that  it  may  offer  at  certain 
portions  of  its  surface. 

It  is  evident  that  this  depressibility  of  the  tumor  will  render  the  prognosis  less 
serious  than  in  cases  of  exostosis ;  since  we  may  indulge  a  hope  that  the  head 
being  urged  on  by  the  uterine  contractions,  will  flatten  it  down,  and  make  it 
disappear  in  part.  Consequently,  it  is  here  permissible  to  wait  a  longer  time ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  inefficiency  of  the  efforts  of  nature  becomes  apparent,  we  must 
resort  at  once  to  the  same  measures  as  in  cases  of  pelvic  contraction. 

§  3.  BoNT  Tumors  resulting  from  Deformities. 

Ossific  protuberances  in  the  pelvis  may  likewise  depend  on  the  irregular  con- 
solidation of  an  old  fracture  in  this  part;  or  may  be  formed  by  the  head  of  the 
femur,  which,  in  consequence  of  coxalgia,  has  traversed  the  bottom  of  the  carious 
and  perforated  acetabulum,  and  projects  into  the  pelvic  cavity.  I  recollect  having 
read  in  a  medical  journal  (which  I  cannot  now  find)  an  account  of  the  Caesarean 
operation  having  been  performed  in  a  case  where  the  sole  obstacle  to  delivery  was 
thus  formed  by  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone. 

A  representation  of  a  fracture  is  given  in  the  atlas  of  Professor  Moreau,  taken 
from  the  Musee  Dupuytren^  in  which  the  bottom  of  the  right  cotyloid  cavity  has 
been  driven  in,  the  internal  wall  forming  a  rounded  tumor  that  projects  nearly 
an  inch  and  a  half  inwards ;  the  ilium  was  at  the  same  time  divided  beyond  the 
right  sacro-iliac  symphysis;  but,  in  consolidating,  the  exterior  part  of  the  iliac 
fossa  has  been  carried  inwards  in  such  a  manner  as  to  approach  towards  the 
sacrum,  whereby  the  tumor  formed  by  the  cotyloid  wall  is  brought  near  to  the 
saoro-vertebral  angle. 

The  Journal  des  Fragr^s,  t.  xv,  1828,  contains  another  curious  instance  of  a 
fracture  of  the  pelvis,  with  a  consecutive  deformity  in  the  excavation  followed 
by  mortal  symptoms ;  this  woman  had  previously  had  five  fortunate  deliveries. 
The  Cesarean  operation  has  frequently  been  performed  for  obstacles  of  this  na- 
ture ;  thus  Burns,  Lever,  and  Barlow  have  each  reported  a  case  of  the  kind. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  evident  that,  from  whatever  point  the  osseous  tumors  of 
the  pelvis  may  arise,  this  cause  of  dystocia  will  still  present  the  same  indications 
for  treatment. 
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writing  qnill.  Such  a  disposition^  which  gives  rise  to  much  uneasiness,  nearly 
always  yields  to  the  natural  progress  of  the  gestation.* 

Again,  the  vulvo-uterine  canal  may  be  deviated  from  its  usual  course,  and 
present  no  natural  openings  at  the  parts  of  generation.  The  points  at  which  it 
then  terminates  are  very  various ;  thus  it  has  been  known  to  open  below  the 
navel  by  two  small  orifices,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  strong  membraae, 
one  of  which  gave  passage  to  the  urine,  and  the  other  to  the  menstrual  fluids ; 
frequently,  it  discharges  into  the  rectum.  Portal  states  that  a  young  girl,  in 
whose  vulva  there  was  only  a  small  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  urine,  and 
whose  menses  were  always  discharged  by  the  anus,  became  pregnant;  yet  the 
small  opening  enlarged  sufficiently  during  the  latter  stages  of  gestation,  and  more 
particularly  during  the  travail,  to  permit  a  spontaneous  termination  of  the  labor. 
M.  Rossi  reports  that,  having  been  called  to  a  woman  in  labor,  he  discovered  a 
total  absence  of  the  external  genital  organs.  At  first,  he  supposed  there  was  a 
retention  of  the  menses,  and,  under  this  impression,  made  an  incision  about 
two  inches  long  in  the  direction  of  the  vagina ;  when,  instead  of  the  menstrual 
blood,  he  encountered  a  male  child,  which  escaped  through  this  opening,  and 
lived  but  seven  hours  after  its  birth.  Whilst  searching  where  the  fecundation 
could  have  taken  place,  he  discovered,  after  having  interrogated  the  husband,  a 
small  orifice,  near  the  sphincter  ani  and  at  the  internal  part,  which  would  scarcely 
admit  a  fine  probe. 

The  various  obstacles  just  studied  are  most  frequently  surmounted  by  the 
efforts  of  nature  alone ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  an  early  resort  to  cutting  instruments.  If,  however,  it  be  deemed  advisable 
to  have  recourse  to  an  operation  before  the  labor,  for  separating  the  agglutinated 
parts,  incising  the  hymen,  or  for  destroying  an  abnormal  septum  or  vaginal  ad- 
hesion, it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  the  first  four  or  five  months  of  the  gesta- 
tion has  passed  over;  because,  after  this  period,  there  would  be  less  reason  to 
fear  the  unfavorable  influence  which  the  shock  caused  by  the  operation  might 
have  over  its  progress.  As  the  hymen  and  the  vaginal  septum  are  nearly  always 
perforated  by  an  opening,  a  director  might  be  introduced  into  it,  along  which  a 
bistoury  should  be  passed,  so  as  to  incise  the  parts ;  where  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  the  adherent  labia,  we  might  use  the  scissors,  as  their  agglutination  is 
always  incomplete ;  but,  in  all  cases,  the  incision  must  be  carried  as  low  down  as 
possible,  so  as  to  open  a  free  passage  for  the  lochia.  When  it  is  desirable  to 
destroy  the  hymen  or  a  septum,  it  is  usually  recommended  to  make  a  crucial 
incision,  and  even  to  excise  the  flaps  to  prevent  them  from  afterwards  reuniting. 
A  similar  plan  would  be  resorted  to,  at  the  time  of  parturition,  excepting  that 

1  Plenck  states  that,  being  summoDed  to  a  woman  in  labor,  he  found  the  vagina  so  con- 
tracted that  the  little  finger  could  not  be  introduced  at  all.  Nevertheless,  this  canal  was 
sufficiently  dilated  by  the  end  of  eighteen  hours,  and  the  child's  expulsion  took  place 
without  producing  any  laceration  of  it  or  of  the  external  genital  parts.  (EUmenta  artis 
ObttelricicPj  p.  113.) 

Merriman  states  that  the  labor  terminated  spontaneously  in  thirty-six  hours,  in  a  case 
Where  the  introduction  of  the  finger  was  barely  possible ;  but  the  patient  died  on  the 
third  day,  and  a  small  laceration  of  the  vagina  was  found  at  the  pott'tnortem  examination. 
(^SynopsUf  p.  59.) 
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the  same  importance  does  not  attach  to  the  excision  of  the  flaps,  as  the  dis- 
charges of  the  lochia  would  prevent  their  reunion. 

As  to  the  bands  and  partial  contractions  found  at  some  part  or  other  of  the 
canal,  we  should  delay  our  operation,  for  they  most  generally  become  softened 
and  ultimately  permit  the  deliveiy  to  take  place;  in  the  contrary  case,  they  must 
eyidently  be  incised. 

Finally,  an  accidental  and  complete  obliteration  of  the  vulva,  occurring  during 
the  course  of  gestation,  would  require  the  creation  of  a  new  passage  for  the  head, 
as  soon  as  the  latter  distends  the  perineum ;  and  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  in- 
cision in  the  place  usually  occupied  by  the  vulvar  orifice. 

§  6.  Inversion  of  the  Vagina. 

An  inversion  of  the  vagina  occasionally  takes  place  during  parturition ;  that 
is,  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  canal  being  pressed  down  by  the  child's  head, 
and  consequently  being  more  or  less  inverted,  forms  a  livid  and  fungous  cushion 
of  considerable  size  between  the  labia,  or  beyond  the  vulva,  which  opposes  the 
passage  of  the  head.  The  pressure  made  by  this  part  on  the  inverted  mem- 
brane, often  gives  rise  to  gangrene;  and,  therefore,  with  a  view  of  preventing 
this  unfortunate  result,  the  forceps  ought  to  be  applied  at  once.  The  causes 
that  predispose  the  patient  to  an  inversion  of  the  vagina,  are,  a  long  and  difficult 
labor,  a  large  head,  and  a  marked  relaxation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  If  this 
a£fection  is  detected  before  the  head  is  engaged,  the  accident  might  be  prevented 
by  pushing  up  the  membrane  at  the  commencement  of  the  labor,  and  maintain- 
ing it  there  until  its  close. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OP  TUMORS   OP   THE   EXCAVATION. 

The  tumors  that  may  obstruct  the  excavation  are  extremely  numerous  and 
varied ;  and,  where  they  have  acquired  a  considerable  volume,  they  constitute 
one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  practice  of  midwifery.  It  will  not  be 
in  our  power,  in  this  work,  to  enter  into  all  the  details  which  the  importance  of 
the  subject  demands ;  besides,  all  that  relates  to  the  etiology,  the  pathological 
anatomy,  and  the  symptomatology  of  these  tumors,  rather  belongs  to  surgery 
than  to  the  obstetrical  art;  and  we  must  confine  ourselves  more  particularly  to 
pointing  out  to  the  practitioner  those  signs  by  means  of  which  their  diagnosis  is 
established,  as  also  to  bringing  into  view  the  different  indications  they  present 
for  treatment.  It  is  proper  to  state  at  the  outset,  that,  in  compiling  this  article, 
we  have  freely  extracted  f^om  the  learned  dissertation  of  M.  Puchelt  on  this 
subject,  whose  classification  we  retain. 

The  tumors,  whose  influence  over  parturition  is  about  to  claim  our  attention, 
may  have  their  origin  either  in  the  walls  of  the  canal  which  the  foetus  has  to 
traverse,  and  therefore  appertain  to  the  soft  parts  or  to  the  osseous  parietes,  or 
they  may  be  a  dependency  of  the  neighboring  organs. 
37 
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ARTICLE    I. 

OF  TUMORS  DEVELOPED  IN  THE  BONY  WALLS. 

The  ossific  tumors,  large  enough  to  constitute  an  obstacle  to  natural  labor,  are 
exostoses^  osteo-sarcoma;  and  those  that  result  from  old  and  badly  conBolidated 
fractures. 

§  1.  Exostosis. 

If  we  lay  aside,  says  M.  Danyau,  all  those  cases  in  which  an  unusual  promi- 
nence of  the  sacro-vertcbral  angle  has  been  mistaken  for  a  true  ossific  tumor,  as 
well  as  those  where  there  is  an  uncertainty  with  regard  to  their  character ,  from 
the  insufficiency  of  the  details  in  the  written  account,  there  positively  remain 
but  two  examples  of  exostosis,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  incontestable,  namelyy 
those  reported  by  Leydig  and  Mackibbin.  Though  some  doubts  may  still  exist, 
as  to  the  value  of  many  assertions  that  have  not  been  subsequently  confirmed  by 
the  autopsy,  yet,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  thus  strike  out,  by  a  dash  of  the 
pen,  most  of  the  observations  recorded  in  our  science.  For  example,  it  woald 
really  be  difficult  not  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  one  reported  by  Gardien, 
since  Duret  preserved  the  pelvis  of  the  female  who  was  the  subject  of  it  for  a 
long  time  in  his  cabinet. 

The  facts  reported  by  M.  Puchelt  prove  that  most  pelvic  exostoses  arise  froqf 
the  anterior  face  of  the  sacrum.  Nevertheless,  several  other  points  of  the  pelvis 
have  likewise  been  their  seat ;  thus  they  have  been  known  to  spring  from  the 
sacro-vertebral  articulation,  from  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  or  the  first  bone  of 
the  sacrum,  and  from  the  posterior  face  of  the  pubis,  either  from  its  middle  part, 
or  on  one  of  the  sides,  as  also  from  the  internal  face  of  one  of  the  ischia. 

What  has  been  stated  respecting  the  uncertainty  of  the  published  observations, 
forewarns  us  of  the  difficulty  that  is  at  times  experienced  in  diagnosticating  the 
pelvic  exostoses,  and  in  distinguishing  them  from  the  various  prominences  caused 
by  deformities  of  the  pelvis.  The  hardness  of  the  tumor,  and  its  original  ad- 
hesion to  the  osseous  parietes,  are  given  as  characteristic  signs ;  its  unevenness 
and  immobility  are  also  important  to  be  ascertained.  Being  always  covered  by 
the  vaginal  wall,  it  projects  into  the  interior  of  this  canal,  by  pressing  aside  the 
organs  situated  before  it.  When  arising  from  the  anterior  face  of  the  sacrum,  it 
impinges  on  the  posterior  wall  particularly ;  and,  if  the  rectum  be  then  explored, 
the  latter  will  be  found  slightly  pressed  forward  by  the  tumor,  which  is  itself 
located  behind.  This  last  sign  is  very  important,  for  nearly  all  the  other  tumors 
are  situated  in  front  of  the  gut. 

The  prognosis  is  necessarily  dependent  on  the  size  and  situation  of  the  tumor, 
and  on  the  earlier  or  later  period  of  gestation,  at  which  the  labor  takes  place.  It 
is  evidently  more  serious  when  the  abnormal  growth  is  very  voluminous ;  when 
it  is  so  placed  as  to  diminish  one  of  the  small  diameters  of  the  straits,  and  when 
the  child's  head  is  very  large. 

The  indications  for  treatment,  which  were  so  fully  described  in  studying  the 
deformities  of  the  pelvis,  present  themselves  anew,  and  demand  the  employment 
of  the  same  means,  namely :  to  abandon  the  labor  to  nature  when  the  tumor  is 
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smally  and  so  sitaated  as  only  to  diminish  the  large  diameters;  or  to  apply  the 
forceps,  resort  to  symphyseotomy,  to  the  Caesarean  operation,  or  to  embryotomy, 
according  to  the  degree  of  contraction.     (See  page  562,  et  seq.) 

§  2.  Of  Obteo-sarooma. 

Osteo-sarcoma  of  the  pelvis  is  a  very  rare  disease ;  two  instances,  however,  are 
recorded,  in  which  the  contraction  produced  by  it  was  extensive  enough  to  re- 
quire the  CsBsarean  operation. 

The  tumor  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  that  of  exostosis,  unless,  per- 
haps, by  the  inequalities  it  presents,  and  more  particularly  by  the  depress! bility, 
the  semi-cartilaginous  softness,  and  the  crepitation  that  it  may  offer  at  certain 
portions  of  its  surface. 

It  is  evident  that  this  depressibility  of  the  tumor  will  render  the  prognosis  less 
serious  than  in  cases  of  exostosis ;  since  we  may  indulge  a  hope  that  the  head 
being  urged  on  by  the  uterine  contractions,  will  flatten  it  down,  and  make  it 
disappear  in  part.  Consequently,  it  is  here  permissible  to  wait  a  longer  time ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  inefficiency  of  the  efforts  of  nature  becomes  apparent,  we  must 
resort  at  once  to  the  same  measures  as  in  cases  of  pelvic  contraction. 

§  3.  BoNT  Tumors  resulting  from  Deformities. 

Ossific  protuberances  in  the  pelvis  may  likewise  depend  on  the  irregular  con- 
solidation of  an  old  fracture  in  this  part;  or  may  be  formed  by  the  head  of  the 
femur,  which,  in  consequence  of  coxalgia,  has  traversed  the  bottom  of  the  carious 
and  perforated  acetabulum,  and  projects  into  the  pelvic  cavity.  I  recollect  having 
read  in  a  medical  journal  (which  I  cannot  now  find)  an  account  of  the  Caesarean 
operation  having  been  performed  in  a  case  where  the  sole  obstacle  to  delivery  was 
thus  formed  by  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone. 

A  representation  of  a  fracture  is  given  in  the  atlas  of  Professor  Moreau,  taken 
from  the  Afusee  Dupvytren,  in  which  the  bottom  of  the  right  cotyloid  cavity  has 
been  driven  in,  the  internal  wall  forming  a  rounded  tumor  that  projects  nearly 
an  inch  and  a  half  inwards ;  the  ilium  was  at  the  same  time  divided  beyond  the 
right  sacro-iliac  symphysis ;  but,  in  consolidating,  the  exterior  part  of  the  iliac 
fossa  has  been  carried  inwards  in  such  a  manner  as  to  approach  towards  the 
Bacrum,  whereby  the  tumor  formed  by  the  cotyloid  wall  is  brought  near  to  the 
saoro-vertebral  angle. 

The  Journal  des  Progris,  t.  xv,  1828,  contains  another  curious  instance  of  a 
fracture  of  the  pelvis,  with  a  consecutive  deformity  in  the  excavation  followed 
by  mortal  symptoms ;  this  woman  had  previously  had  five  fortunate  deliveries. 
The  Gffisarean  operation  has  frequently  been  performed  for  obstacles  of  this  na- 
ture ;  thus  Burns,  Lever,  and  Barlow  have  each  reported  a  case  of  the  kind. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  evident  that,  from  whatever  point  the  osseous  tumors  of 
the  pelvis  may  arise,  this  cause  of  dystocia  will  still  present  the  same  indications 
for  treatment. 
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writing  quill.  Such  a  disposition,  which  gives  rise  to  much  uneasiness,  nearly 
always  yields  to  the  natural  progress  of  the  gestation.* 

Again,  the  vulvo-uterine  canal  may  be  deviated  from  its  usual  course,  and 
present  no  natural  openings  at  the  parts  of  generation.  The  points  at  which  it 
then  terminates  are  very  various ;  thus  it  has  been  known  to  open  below  the 
navel  by  two  small  orifices,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  strong  membraoe, 
one  of  which  gave  passage  to  the  urine,  and  the  other  to  the  menstrual  fluida ; 
frequently,  it  discharges  into  the  rectum.  Portal  states  that  a  young  girl,  in 
whose  vulva  there  was  only  a  small  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  urine,  and 
whose  menses  were  always  discharged  by  the  anus,  became  pregnant;  yet  the 
small  opening  enlarged  sufficiently  during  the  latter  stages  of  gestation,  and  more 
particularly  during  the  travail,  to  permit  a  spontaneous  termination  of  the  labor. 
M.  Rossi  reports  that,  having  been  called  to  a  woman  in  labor,  he  discovered  a 
total  absence  of  the  external  genital  organs.  At  first,  he  supposed  there  was  a 
retention  of  the  menses,  and,  under  this  impression,  made  an  incision  about 
two  inches  long  in  the  direction  of  the  vagina ;  when,  instead  of  the  menstrual 
blood,  he  encountered  a  male  child,  which  escaped  through  this  opening,  and 
lived  but  seven  hours  after  its  birth.  Whilst  searching  where  the  fecundation 
could  have  taken  place,  he  discovered,  after  having  interrogated  the  husband,  a 
small  orifice,  near  the  sphincter  ani  and  at  the  internal  part,  which  would  scarcely 
admit  a  fine  probe. 

The  various  obstacles  just  studied  are  most  frequently  surmounted  by  the 
efforts  of  nature  alone ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  an  early  resort  to  cutting  instruments.  If,  however,  it  be  deemed  advisable 
to  have  recourse  to  an  operation  before  the  labor,  for  separating  the  agglutinated 
parts,  incising  the  hymen,  or  for  destroying  an  abnormal  septum  or  vaginal  ad- 
hesion, it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  the  first  four  or  five  months  of  the  gesta- 
tion has  passed  over ;  because,  after  this  period,  there  would  be  less  reason  to 
fear  the  unfavorable  influence  which  the  shock  caused  by  the  operation  might 
have  over  its  progress.  As  the  hymen  and  the  vaginal  septum  are  nearly  always 
perforated  by  an  opening,  a  director  might  be  introduced  into  it,  along  which  a 
bistoury  should  be  passed,  so  as  to  incise  the  parts ;  where  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  the  adherent  labia,  we  might  use  the  scissors,  as  their  agglutination  ia 
always  incomplete ;  but,  in  all  cases,  the  incision  must  be  carried  as  low  down  as 
possible,  so  as  to  open  a  free  passage  for  the  lochia.  When  it  is  desirable  to 
destroy  the  hymen  or  a  septum,  it  is  usually  recommended  to  make  a  crucial 
incision,  and  even  to  excise  the  flaps  to  prevent  them  from  afterwards  reuniting. 
A  similar  plan  would  be  resorted  to,  at  the  time  of  parturition,  excepting  that 

1  Plenck  states  that,  being  summoned  to  a  woman  in  labor,  he  foond  the  vagina  eo  con* 
tracted  that  the  little  finger  could  not  be  introduced  at  all.  Nevertheless,  this  canal  was 
sufficiently  dilated  by  the  end  of  eighteen  hours,  and  the  child's  expulsion  took  place 
without  producing  any  laceration  of  it  or  of  the  external  genital  parts.  {Elementa  artit 
Obetetricice,  p.  113.) 

Merriman  states  that  the  labor  terminated  spontaneously  in  thirty-six  hours,  in  a  case 
i^ere  the  introduction  of  the  finger  was  barely  possible ;  but  the  patient  died  on  the 
third  day,  and  a  small  laceration  of  the  vagina  was  found  at  the  j^oiUmorttm  examination. 
{Synopsitf  p.  59.) 
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pean,  it  is  even  more  frequent  then  than  daring  gestation.  However,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  lower  extremities 
caused  by  the  development  of  the  womb,  must  necessarily  favor  the  production 
of  this  tumor ;  and,  consequently,  that,  in  the  non-pregnant  state,  a  thrombus  of 
the  vulva  is  far  less  dangerous  than  in  the  opposite  condition. 

This  tumefaction  most  generally  affects  the  great  labia,  though  it  has  also 
been  observed  in  the  lesser ;  in  most  cases  a  single  lip  only  is  involved,  though 
at  times  there  is  a  double  tumor,  caused  by  a  simultaneous  effusion  into  both  of 
the  labia  externa.  Wherefore,  Boer  was  wrotig  in  supposing  that  the  right  one 
was  its  exclusive  scat,  for  it  may  appear  indiffierently  on  either  side. 

It  is  rarely  present  in  the  earlier  months  of  gestation,  but  is  more  frequent 
in  the  latter  periods,  and  particularly  so  during  the  labor,  or  after  the  delivery. 
The  most  common  causes  of  thrombus  during  pregnancy,  are  blows,  falls,  violent 
concussions^  &c.,  &c.  In  some  cases  it  can  be  traced  to  no  external  violence,  and 
then  the  spontaneous  rupture  must  evidently  be  referred  to  an  excessive  disten- 
sion of  one  of  the  vaginal  veins.  When  occurring  during  labor,  this  affection  is 
nearly  always  manifested  just  as  the  head  or  breech  endeavors  to  clear  the  vulva, 
after  having  reached  the  inferior  strait.  The  rupture  of  the  veins  is  then  cer- 
tainly caused  by  the  distension,  which  they,  like  all  the  other  parts,  are  subjected 
to  (a  distension  to  which  they  yield  with  more  difficulty),  and  by  the  great 
accumulation  of  blood  produced  by  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  from  the 
presence  of  the  child's  head.  Therefore,  an  excessive  size  of  the  latter,  or  its 
unusual  delay  at  the  inferior  strait,  a  narrowing  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  consequent 
immoderate  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  overcome  the  resistance,  are  its 
most  common  causes.  Certain  authors  have  likewise  supposed  that  the  obliqui- 
ties of  the  womb,  and  the  frequent  rough  examinations  of  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion, might  produce  them ;  but  it  is  evident  that  such  circumstances  cannot  have 
the  attributed  effect,  unless  a  varicose  predisposition  exists  at  the  same  time. 
Ordinarily,  these  tumors  only  appear  after  the  delivery,  when,  indeed,  they  are 
the  more  dangerous ;  first,  because  they  may  the  more  readily  escape  unperceived, 
and  then,  because  the  relaxation  of  the  parts  permits  them  to  acquire  a  very  con- 
siderable volume. 

The  remark  of  M.  Deneux  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  most  of  the  cases  of 
thrombus  which  are  not  detected  until  after  delivery,  really  commence  during  the 
labor,  or,  at  least  that  the  rupture  of  the  vessels,  if  not  the  effusion,  takes  place 
during  the  first  expulsive  pains.  Often,  indeed,  when  a  vein  is  ruptured,  it  is 
80  compressed  by  the  head  in  the  excavation  as  to  prevent  any  effusion,  a  free 
escape  of  blood  taking  place  only  after  the  labor  is  terminated.  It  being  rarely 
necessary  to  introduce  the  hand  into  the  vagina  after  the  delivery  of  the  placenta, 
the  tumor  will  not  be  discovered  until  it  has  become  so  large  as  to  incommode 
the  patient,  or  the  physician  is  alarmed  by  the  general  symptoms  of  hemorrhage. 
Therefore,  considerable  time  may  elapse  between  the  commencement  of  the  acci- 
dent and  its  detection. 

Still  another  condition  may  postpone  the  appearance  of  the  thrombus,  namely, 
the  stoppage  of  the  small  opening  in  the  vein  by  a  coagulum. 

Finally,  it  may  happen,  as  supposed  by  M.  Dubois,  that  the  badly  contused, 
and,  perhaps,  even  mortified  walls  of  the  vessels,  do  not  give  way  until  when,  at 
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ARTICLE    I. 

OF  TUMORS  DEVELOPED  IN  THE  BONY  WALLS. 

The  ossific  tumors,  large  enoagh  to  constitute  an  obstacle  to  natural  labor,  are 
exostoses,  osteo-sarcoma,  and  those  that  result  from  old  and  badly  consolidated 
fractures. 

§  1.  Exostosis. 

If  we  lay  aside,  says  M.  Danyau,  all  those  cases  in  which  an  unusual  promi- 
nence of  the  sacro-vertcbral  angle  has  been  mistaken  for  a  true  ossific  tumor,  as 
well  as  those  where  there  is  an  uncertainty  with  regard  to  their  character,  from 
the  insufficiency  of  the  details  in  the  written  account,  there  positively  remain 
but  two  examples  of  exostosis,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  incontestable,  namely, 
those  reported  by  Leydig  and  Mackibbin.  Though  some  doubts  may  still  exist, 
as  to  the  value  of  many  assertions  that  have  not  been  subsequently  confirmed  by 
the  autopsy,  yet,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  thus  strike  out,  by  a  dash  of  the 
pen,  most  of  the  observations  recorded  in  our  science.  For  example,  it  would 
really  be  difficult  not  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  one  reported  by  Gardien, 
since  Buret  preserved  the  pelvis  of  the  female  who  was  the  subject  of  it  for  a 
long  time  in  his  cabinet. 

The  facts  reported  by  M.  Puchelt  prove  that  most  pelvic  exostoses  arise  fron/ 
the  anterior  face  of  the  sacrum.  Nevertheless,  several  other  points  of  the  pelvis 
have  likewise  been  their  seat ;  thus  they  have  been  known  to  spring  from  the 
sacro-vertebral  articulation,  from  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  or  the  first  bone  oi 
the  sacrum,  and  from  the  posterior  face  of  the  pubis,  either  from  its  middle  part, 
or  on  one  of  the  sides,  as  also  from  the  internal  face  of  one  of  the  ischia. 

What  has  been  stated  respecting  the  uncertainty  of  the  published  observations, 
forewarns  us  of  the  difficulty  that  is  at  times  experienced  in  diagnosticating  the 
pelvic  exostoses,  and  in  distinguishing  them  from  the  various  prominences  caused 
by  deformities  of  the  pelvis.  The  hardness  of  the  tumor,  and  its  original  ad- 
hesion to  the  osseous  parietes,  are  given  as  characteristic  signs ;  its  unevenness 
and  immobility  are  also  important  to  be  ascertained.  Being  always  covered  by 
the  vaginal  wall,  it  projects  into  the  interior  of  this  canal,  by  pressing  aside  the 
organs  situated  before  it.  When  arising  from  the  anterior  face  of  the  sacrum,  it 
impinges  on  the  posterior  wall  particularly ;  and,  if  the  rectum  be  then  explored, 
the  latter  will  be  found  slightly  pressed  forward  by  the  tumor,  which  is  itself 
located  behind.  This  last  sign  is  very  important,  for  nearly  all  the  other  tnmon 
are  situated  in  front  of  the  gut. 

The  prognosis  is  necessarily  dependent  on  the  size  and  situation  of  the  tumor, 
and  on  the  earlier  or  later  period  of  gestation,  at  which  the  labor  takes  place.  It 
is  evidently  more  serious  when  the  abnormal  growth  is  very  voluminous ;  when 
it  is  so  placed  as  to  diminish  one  of  the  small  diameters  of  the  straits,  and  when 
the  child^s  head  is  very  large. 

The  indications  for  treatment,  which  were  so  fully  described  in  studying  the 
deformities  of  the  pelvis,  present  themselves  anew,  and  demand  the  employment 
of  the  same  means,  namely :  to  abandon  the  labor  to  nature  when  the  tumor  is 
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one  to  two-eighths  of  an  inoh.     The  total  amount  of  effused  hlood  was  estimated 
at  two  pounds  by  those  who  witnessed  the  autopsy.* 

Again,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  effusion  commences  within  the 
pelvb,  and  subsequently  approaches  the  exterior.  The  tumor  shortly  assumes  a 
violet  or  livid  hue ;  and  when  the  thrombus  is  seated  high  up,  this  discoloration 
of  the  skin  rarely  permits  it  to  be  mistaken ;  when  lower,  and  in  the  substance 
of  the  greater  labia,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  neither  be  accompanied  by  ecchy- 
mosis,  pulsation,  nor  throbbing.  Where  the  blood  infiltrates  into  the  meshes  of 
the  cellular  tissue  only,  the  tumor  is  hard ;  but  it  becomes  soft  and  fluctuating 
when  this  texture  is  torn,  and  there  is  an  abnormal  cavity  formed.  Again,  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  skin,  or  mucous  membrane  covering  it,  to  give  way  in  con. 
sequence  of  being  gradually  rendered  thinner;  thereby  giving  vent  to  a  consi- 
derable discharge  of  blood,  with  an  instantaneous  cessation  of  the  pain ;  and  this 
hemorrhage  may  be  so  profuse  as  to  speedily  terminate  in  death,  especially  if  the 
tumor  be  voluminous,  and  the  rupture  occurp  during  the  efforts  of  parturition. 
Cases  have  been  known  in  which  the  rupture  was  followed  by  a  projection  of  a 
jet  of  blood  with  such  force  and  abundance,  as  to  fall  at  a  distance  of  several 
feet  from  the  patient,  and  to  be  mistaken  by  the  attendants  for  a  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  and  discharge  of  a  large  amount  of  water.  Whenever  the  nature  of 
the  accident  was  mistaken  and  the  proper  measures  were  not  employed,  the  pa- 
tient succumbed  in  a  few  minutes. 

A  copious  bleeding  has  occasionally  taken  place  during  the  formation  of  a 
thrombus.  In  fact,  this  circumstance  may  occur  whenever  the  mucous  meih- 
brane  and  one  or  more  of  the  veins  are  lacerated  at  the  same  time.  Should  the 
two  openings  not  correspond  with  each  other,  one  part  of  the  blood  will  escape 
into  the  vagina,  and  the  other  be  infiltrated  into  the  cellular  tissue. 

Where  the  thrombus  has  acquired  a  considerable  size,  it  may  evidently  impede 
the  passage  of  the  head,  and  after  the  delivery,  that  of  the  placenta  and  lochia. 

Madame  Lachapelle  relates  a  very  curious  instance,  in  which  a  thrombus,  that 
had  first  commenced  during  the  labor,  underwent  a  rapid  development  after  the 
child's  expulsion.  The  tumor  obstructed  the  vagina  so  much,  that  it  prevented 
the  escape  of  the  lochia,  whence  the  latter  accumulated  in  the  womb,  and  be- 
came, somewhat  later,  the  source  of  a  profuse  hemorrhage.  Fortunately,  she 
continues,  in  the  attempts  to  introduce  my  hand  into  the  uteruSf  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  the  clotted  blood,  I  ruptured  the  tumor  involuntarily,  near  the 
eDtrance  of  the  vagina,  when  a  large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  immediately 
escaped,  its  size  diminished,  and  all  the  attendant  symptoms  disappeared  without 
any  particular  treatment. 

Finally,  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder  may  cause  re- 
tention of  the  urine  and  fecal  matters. 

When  the  thrombus  appears  early  in  pregnancy  and  has  been  emptied  by 
incision  and  the  patient  cured,  it  may  reappear  some  time  after  and  at  the  same 
place.  A  relapse  of  the  kind  is  reported  by  Montgomery.  The  tumor,  which 
showed  itself  in  the  left  labium  in  the  seventh  month  of  gestation,  caused  so 
much  pain  as  to  induce  the  author  to  puncture  and  empty  it  on  the  18th  of  June. 

1  For  the  details  of  this  case,  see  the  Oazelte  Medico-Chirurgicale  (February  28th,  1846). 
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He  was  sent  for  again  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  discoyered  a  much  larger  tmnor 
than  the  preceding,  and  was  again  obliged  to  puncture  it  in  order  to  relieve  the 
patient.  It  did  not  return  until  the  24th  of  August,  at  which  time  the  young 
woman  was  deliyered. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  tumors  is,  in  general,  quite  easy;  for  their  sudden 
appearance,  their  rapid  development,  their  hardness  when  the  blood  is  simply 
infiltrated,  and  fluctuation  when  it  is  collected  in  an  abscess ;  the  violent  pains 
they  give  rise  to,  and  the  bluish  discoloration  of  the  skin,  are  always  sufi^ient  to 
detect  them.  Nevertheless,  they  have  sometimes  been  confounded  with  oertain 
other  tumefactions,  such  as  the  simple  varicose  ones^  an  inversion  of  the  vagina, 
the  descent  or  inversion  of  the  womb,  and  with  the  vaginal  hernise  formed  either 
by  the  intestine,  the  omentum,  or  the  bladder;  but  as  we  shall  have  oocasion 
hereafter  to  treat  of  each  of  these  tumors,  and  their  peculiar  signs,  it  seems  use- 
less to  enter  here  into  their  differential  diagnosis. 

The  prognosis  is  usually  unfavorable ;  thus,  '^  in  sixty-two  cases  brought  to  my 
knowledge,"  says  M.  Deneuz,  ^'  the  mother  died  in  twenty-two  of  them,  eiUier 
during  the  gestation,  or  else  during  or  after  delivery ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  instance,  all  the  children. of  these  twenty-two  females  were  likewise  lost. 
The  profuse  hemorhage  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  patient's  death,  though 
the  latter  may  also  be  occasioned  by  the  gangrene  and  suppuration  which  often 
follow  the'primary  symptoms. 

These  tumors  may  terminate  either  by  resolution,  suppuration,  rupture,  or 
gangrene,  but,  as  the  progress  of  the  disease  exhibits  nothing  peculiar  in  any  of 
those  cases,  we  shall  merely  mention  them  in  passing. 

The  treatment  of  thrombus  necessarily  varies  according  to  its  size,  and  the 
sufferings  thereby  occiisioned  to  the  female,  as  also  to  the  period  at  which  it  is 
manifested.  If  the  patient  be  in  labor  when  the  tumor  is  developed,  and  the 
latter  be  large  enough  to  seriously  impede  the  passage  of  the  head,  the  effused 
liquid  should  evidently  be  evacuated  by  a  free  incision,  made  on  the  most  de- 
pendent part  of  the  swelling,  the  extent  of  which  must  be  proportioned  to  its 
volume.  If  this  operation  is  performed  some  time  before  the  head  engages  in 
the  excavation,  it  would  be  advisable,  after  having  emptied  the  sac,  to  make  use 
of  the  tampon  in  order  to  prevent  hemorrhage ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  tnmor 
is  only  opened  when  the  head  is  fully  engaged,  the  application  of  the  tampon 
may  be  dispensed  with,  for  the  child's  head  will  sufficiently  compress  the  divided 
vessels  to  prevent  a  further  discharge  of  blood.  In  the  latter  case,  it  would  be 
requisite  to  attend  to  the  precautions  described  below,  after  the  delivery. 

The  question  is  not,  however,  so  easily  decided  when  the  thrombus  appears 
during  pregnancy  or  after  delivery,  and  authors  are  far  from  being  unanimous  as 
respects  the  course  to  be  pursued.  To  give  greater  precision  to  our  therapeutic 
recommendation,  we  shall  distiujruish  the  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary,  1,  to 
incise  immediately;  2,  to  incise  at  a  later  period;  and,  3,  to  omit  incision  alto- 
gether. 

1.  When  it  is  ncressart/  to  Jucise  immediate i/. — The  tumor  is  sometimes  so 
large  as  to  fill  a  great  part  of  the  excavation,  and  seems  capable  of  obstructinir 
the  discbarge  of  the  lochia.  Careful  examination  then  show.s  the  skin  or  the 
mucous  membrane  covering  its  internal  surface,  to  be  so  greatly  thinned  by  dis- 
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tension  and  to  present  so  deep  a  yiolet  hue  that  gangrene  or  spontaneous  rupture 
seems  likely  to  occur  at  any  moment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  fluid 
effused,  and  the  disorder  which  it  necessarily  produces  in  the  cellular  tissue  in 
which  it  has  formed  a  large  cavity,  renders  its  absorption  very  improbable;  the 
evident  fluctuation  discoverable  over  the  greater  part  of  the  tumor  induces  the 
reasonable  belief  that  it  does  not  contain  a  large  clot,  and  that  there  is  nothing, 
therefore,  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  the  internal  discharge.  The  patient  ex- 
periences acute  pain,  and,  lastly,  her  increasing  weakness,  the  feebleness  of  pulse, 
pallor  of  the  8kin,&c.,  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  disorder  is  not  limited  to  the 
tumor  of  the  excavation,  but  that  in  all  probability  the  blood  is  making  its  way 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  cer- 
.  tainly  be  nothing  short  of  folly  to  depend  upon  the  efibrts  of  nature  alone,  and 
immediate  incision  appears  to  us  indispensable. 

2.  Postponement  of  Incision. — If,  however,  the  tumor  is  small,  being  no 
larger,  for  example,  than  an  egg;  if  the  walls  are  of  considerable  thickness  and 
of  a  natural  color;  if  it  is  but  slightly  painful,  and  does  not  appear  to  increase  in 
size;  if,  from  the  coagulation  of  the  effused  fluid,  fluctuation  becomes  more  and 
more  obscure;  if,  in  a  word,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  internal 
hemorrhage  is  not  only  arrested,  but  its  recurrence  rendered  impossible  through 
the  compression  of  the  ruptured  vessels  by  the  coagulum,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
believing  that  everything  should  be  done  to  assist  resolution,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  instrument  should  not  be  used,  unless  rendered  necessary  by  certain 
accidents,  which  may  occur  under  the  circumstances. 

This  method,  I  am  aware,  has  both  its  advantages  and  disadvantages ;  still  I 
regard  the  former  as  of  greater  importance  than  the  latter.  As  advantages,  I 
would  mention :  1 ,  the  possibility  of  absorption,  which  we  certainly  have  occa- 
sion frequently  to  observe  as  taking  place  with  much  larger  effusions;  2,  the 
rarity  of  consecutive  hemorrhages.     This  latter  point  we  shall  discuss  hereafter. 

The  partisans  of  immediate  incision  reproach  expectation  with  exposing  the 
tumor  to  suppuration  and  gangrene,  besides  thinking  that  a  late  incision  does 
not  always  protect  against  hemorrhage.  Let  us  examine  the  worth  of  these 
objections. 

The  attempt  to  bring  about  resolution  does  not  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
a  careful  oversight  of  the  case :  now,  before  becoming  affected  with  gangrene, 
the  walls  of  the  tumor  present  to  the  attentive  eye  of  the  surgeon  certain  changes 
which  forewarn  him  of  the  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  blood,  which, 
extravasated  in  the  tissues,  acts  as  a  foreign  body,  and  excites  around  it  first  an 
irritation  and  then  an  intense  inflammation,  suppuration  does  not  take  place 
without  having  been  preceded  by  heat,  redness,  greater  or  less  tension  of  the 
tumor,  and  more  or  less  pain  to  the  patient :  now  we  can  hardly  expect  the  phy- 
sician to  be  so  negligent  as  to  allow  all  the  phenomena  of  a  suppurative  inflam- 
mation to  pass  undiscovered.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  tumor,  so  far  from 
progressing  toward  complete  resolution,  presents  some  of  these  preliminary  symp- 
toms, it  will  be  time  enough  to  have  recourse  to  the  operation.  But,  would  it 
not  have  been  better  to  have  practised  it  at  once?  Certainly  not;  for,  indepen- 
dently of  the  chances  of  obtaining  resolution,  you  have  now  the  advantage  of 
performing  incision  under  circumstances  the  best  calculated  to  prevent  consecu- 
tive hemorrhage. 
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a  later  period ^  the  part  which  has  suffered  the  pressure  becomes  detached.  The 
mucous  membrane,  beiug  more  extensible  than  the  walls  of  the  yeins,  recedes,  so 
to  speak,  before  the  violence  which  affects  the  distended  vessel,  and  is  not. 
therefore,  so  much  injured  by  it.  Thus  is  explained  the  late  effusion  of  the 
blood  into  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a 
tumor. 

Such,  doubtless,  is  the  usual  way  in  which  a  thrombus  is  formed  after  delivery, 
the  effusion  only  being  consecutive  to  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus.  We  can 
imagine,  however,  that  the  phenomena  may  take  place  differently ;  for,  as  the 
walls  of  the  veins  are  often  very  much  weakened,  either  by  extreme  distension  or 
the  stretching  to  which  they  are  subjected  during  the  labor,  it  is  possible  that  a 
sudden  movement,  a  violent  inspiratory  effort,  or  a  fit  of  coughing,  might  sud- 
denly cause  such  an  afflux  of  fluid  into  them,  as  to  produce  their  spontaneous 
rupture  even  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours  from  delivery. 

The  development  of  a  sanguineous  tumor  is  generally  announced  by  a  severe 
pain  in  the  affected  part,  caused,  doubtless,  by  the  rupture  of  some  of  its  vessels ; 
then  one,  or  sometimes  both  of  the  greater  labia,  or,  perhaps,  only  the  nymphse, 
soon  swells  up,  becomes  rapidly  distended,  and  forms  a  more  or  less  voluminous 
tumor.  This  tumor  may  acquire  a  considerable  size,  and  the  quantity  of  effused 
blood  be  great  enough  to  debilitate  the  patient,  and,  possibly,  to  produce  syn- 
cope. In  some  instances  it  acquires  its  full  volume  at  once,  while  in  others  it 
goes  on  augmenting  for  twenty-four  hours ;  it  may  be  limited  to  the  external 
parts,  or  it  may  extend  deeply  into  the  pelvis,  and,  possibly,  as  far  as  the  iliac 
fossae. 

In  1846,  I  had  occasion  to  witness  a  case  in  which  the  effusion  had  extended 
much  farther.  The  autopsy  revealed  a  layer  of  coagulated  blood  between  the 
muscles  and  peritoneum,  spread  over  the  whole  lower  half  of  the  anterior  walls 
of  the  abdomen  on  the  right  side.  The  layer  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  extended  from  below  upward  to  about  two  fingers'  breadth  below  the 
umbilicus,  besides  occupying  transversely  the  entire  space  between  the  linea  alba 
and  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

At  the  latter  point,  the  layer  of  blood  was  continuous  with  a  clot  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  also  situated  beneath  the  peritoneum,  and  lining  the 
entire  iliac  fossa.  Below  and  inward,  it  turned  over  the  edge  of  the  superior 
strait,  and  was  lost  in  a  large  collection  of  coagulated  blood,  which  formed  the 
tumor  that  during  life  had  especially  attracted  our  attention.  The  clot  in  this 
place  was  at  least  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  centre,  but  it  grew  thinner 
as  it  spread  out  over  the  entire  right  side  of  the  excavation  :  the  remaining  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  pelvis  was  highly  colored  by  infiltrated  blood. 

The  disaster  was  not,  however,  limited  to  what  we  have  described,  for  in  as- 
cendinj:^,  and  separating  the  peritoneum  upon  the  posterior  and  right  lateral  side 
of  the  abdomen,  the  coagulated  blood  was  found  to  extend  as  far  as  the  right 
hypochondrium,  and  to  imbue  the  entire  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  kidney; 
it  also  passed  between  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum  forming  the  origin  of  the 
mesentery,  and  finally  extended  to  the  attachments  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  false* 
ribs  of  the  right  side,  which  connections  seemed  to  have  been  the  only  barrier 
to  its  further  progress.     The  thickness  of  this  large  coagulated  layer  varied  t'roui 
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one  to  two-eighths  of  an  inoh.     The  total  amoant  of  effused  blood  was  estimatod 
at  two  pounds  by  those  who  witnessed  the  autopsy.* 

Again,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  effusion  commences  within  the 
pelyis,  and  subsequently  approaches  the  exterior.  The  tumor  shortly  assumes  a 
violet  or  livid  hue ;  and  when  the  thrombus  is  seated  high  up,  this  discoloration 
of  the  skin  rarely  permits  it  to  be  mistaken ;  when  lower,  and  in  the  substance 
of  the  greater  labia,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  neither  be  accompanied  by  ecchy- 
mosis,  pulsation,  nor  throbbing.  Where  the  blood  infiltrates  into  the  meshes  of 
the  cellular  tissue  only,  the  tumor  is  hard ;  but  it  becomes  soft  and  fluctuating 
when  this  texture  is  torD^  and  there  is  an  abnormal  cavity  formed.  Again,  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  skin,  or  mucous  membrane  covering  it,  to  give  way  in  con. 
sequence  of  being  gradually  rendered  thinner;  thereby  giving  vent  to  a  consi- 
derable discharge  of  blood,  with  an  instantaneous  cessation  of  the  pain ;  and  this 
hemorrhage  may  be  so  profuse  as  to  speedily  terminate  in  death,  especially  if  the 
tumor  be  voluminous,  and  the  rupture  occurs  during  the  efforts  of  parturition. 
Cases  have  been  known  in  which  the  rupture  was  followed  by  a  projection  of  a 
jet  of  blood  with  such  force  and  abundance,  as  to  fall  at  a  distance  of  several 
feet  from  the  patient,  and  to  be  mistaken  by  the  attendants  for  a  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  and  discharge  of  a  large  amount  of  water.  Whenever  the  nature  of 
the  accident  was  mistaken  and  the  proper  measures  were  not  employed,  the  pa- 
tient succumbed  in  a  few  minutes. 

A  copious  bleeding  has  occasionally  taken  place  during  the  formation  of  a 
thrombus.  In  fact,  this  circumstance  may  occur  whenever  the  mucous  meih- 
brane  and  one  or  more  of  the  veins  are  lacerated  at  the  same  time.  Should  the 
two  openings  not  correspond  with  each  other,  one  part  of  the  blood  will  escape 
into  the  vagina,  and  the  other  be  infiltrated  into  the  cellular  tissue. 

Where  the  thrombus  has  acquired  a  considerable  size,  it  may  evidently  impede 
the  passage  of  the  head,  and  after  the  delivery,  that  of  the  placenta  and  lochia. 

Madame  Lachapelle  relates  a  very  curious  instance,  in  which  a  thrombus,  that 
had  first  commenced  during  the  labor,  underwent  a  rapid  development  after  the 
child's  expulsion.  The  tumor  obstructed  the  vagina  so  much,  that  it  prevented 
the  escape  of  the  lochia,  whence  the  latter  accumulated  in  the  womb,  and  be- 
came, somewhat  later,  the  source  of  a  profuse  hemorrhage.  Fortunately,  she 
continues,  in  the  attempts  to  introduce  my  hand  into  the  uteruSf  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  the  clotted  blood,  I  ruptured  the  tumor  involuntarily,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  vagina,  when  a  large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  immediately 
escaped,  its  size  diminished,  and  all  the  attendant  symptoms  disappeared  without 
any  particular  treatment. 

Finally,  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder  may  cause  re- 
tention of  the  urine  and  fecal  matters. 

When  the  thrombus  appears  early  in  pregnancy  and  has  been  emptied  by 
incision  and  the  patient  cured,  it  may  reappear  some  time  af^er  and  at  the  same 
place.  A  relapse  of  the  kind  is  reported  by  Montgomery.  The  tumor,  which 
showed  itself  in  the  left  labium  in  the  seventh  month  of  gestation,  caused  so 
much  pain  as  to  induce  the  author  to  puncture  and  empty  it  on  the  18th  of  June. 

1  For  the  details  of  this  case,  see  the  Oazette  Medico-ChirurgkaU  (February  28th,  1846). 
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He  was  sent  for  again  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  discovered  a  much  larger  tamor 
than  the  preceding,  and  was  again  ohliged  to  puncture  it  in  order  to  relieve  the 
patient.  It  did  not  return  until  the  24th  of  August,  at  which  time  the  young 
woman  waa  delivered. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  tumors  is,  in  general,  quite  easy ;  for  their  sudden 
appearance,  their  rapid  development,  their  hardness  when  the  blood  is  simply 
infiltrated,  and  fluctuation  when  it  is  collected  in  an  abscess ;  the  violent  pains 
they  give  rise  to,  and  the  bluish  discoloration  of  the  skin,  are  always  sufficient  to 
detect  them.  Nevertheless,  they  have  sometimes  been  confounded  with  certain 
other  tumefactions,  such  as  the  simple  varicose  ones,  an  inversion  of  the  vagina, 
the  descent  or  inversion  of  the  womb,  and  with  the  vaginal  hemiae  formed  either 
by  the  intestine,  the  omentum,  or  the  bladder;  but  as  we  shall  have  oocamon 
hereafter  to  treat  of  each  of  these  tumors,  and  their  peculiar  signs,  it  seems  use- 
less to  enter  here  into  their  differential  diagnosis. 

The  prognosis  is  usually  unfavorable ;  thus,  '^  in  sixty-two  cases  brought  to  my 
knowledge,''  says  M.  Deneuz,  ^^  the  mother  died  in  twenty-two  of  them,  either 
during  the  gestation,  or  else  during  or  after  delivery ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  instance,  all  the  children. of  these  twenty-two  females  were  likewise  lost. 
The  profuse  hemorhage  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  patient's  death,  though 
the  latter  may  also  be  occasioned  by  the  gangrene  and  suppuration  which  often 
follow  the'primary  symptoms. 

These  tumors  may  terminate  either  by  resolution,  suppuration,  rupture,  or 
gangrene,  but,  as  the  progress  of  the  disease  exhibits  nothing  peculiar  in  any  of 
those  cases,  we  shall  merely  mention  them  in  passing. 

The  treatment  of  thrombus  necessarily  varies  according  to  its  size,  and  the 
sufferings  thereby  occasioned  to  the  female,  as  also  to  the  period  at  which  it  is 
manifested.  If  the  patient  be  in  labor  when  the  tumor  is  developed,  and  the 
latter  be  large  enough  to  seriously  impede  the  passage  of  the  head,  the  effused 
liquid  should  evidently  be  evacuated  by  a  free  incision,  made  on  the  most  de- 
pendent part  of  the  swelling,  the  extent  of  which  must  be  proportioned  to  its 
volume.  If  this  operation  is  performed  some  time  before  the  head  engages  in 
the  excavation,  it  would  be  advisable,  after  having  emptied  the  sac,  to  make  use 
of  the  tampon  in  order  to  prevent  hemorrhage ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  tnmor 
is  only  opened  when  the  head  is  fully  engaged,  the  application  of  the  tampon 
may  be  dispensed  with,  for  the  child's  head  will  sufficiently  compress  the  divided 
vessels  to  prevent  a  further  discharge  of  blood.  In  the  latter  case,  it  would  be 
requisite  to  attend  to  the  precautions  described  below,  after  the  delivery. 

The  question  is  not,  however,  so  easily  decided  when  the  thrombus  appears 
during  pregnancy  or  after  delivery,  and  authors  are  far  from  being  unanimous  as 
respects  the  course  to  be  pursued.  To  give  greater  precision  to  our  therapeutic 
recommendation,  we  shall  distinjruish  the  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary,  1,  to 
incise  immediately ;  2,  to  incise  at  a  later  period ;  and,  3,  to  omit  incision  alto- 
gether. 

1.  When  it  is  necessary  to  Incise  tnimediatplij. — The  tumor  is  sometimes  so 
large  as  to  fill  a  great  part  of  the  excavation,  and  seems  capable  of  obstructing 
the  discharjrc  of  the  lochia.  Careful  examination  then  shows  the  skin  ur  the 
mucous  membrane  covering  its  internal  surface,  to  be  so  greatly  thinned  by  dis- 
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tension  and  to  present  so  deep  a  violet  hue  that  gangrene  or  spontaneous  rupture 
seems  likely  to  occur  at  any  moment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  fluid 
effused,  and  the  disorder  which  it  necessarily  produces  in  the  cellular  tissue  in 
which  it  has  formed  a  large  cavity,  renders  its  ahsorption  very  improbable;  the 
evident  fluctuation  discoverable  over  the  greater  part  of  the  tumor  induces  the 
reasonable  belief  that  it  does  not  contain  a  large  clot,  and  that  there  is  nothing, 
therefore,  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  the  internal  discharge.  The  patient  ex- 
periences acute  pain,  and,  lastly,  her  increasing  weakness,  the  feebleness  of  pulse, 
pallor  of  the  skin.&c,  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  disorder  is  not  limited  to  the 
tamor  of  the  excavation,  but  that  in  all  probability  the  blood  is  making  its  way 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  nothing  short  of  folly  to  depend  upon  the  efforts  of  nature  alone,  and 
immediate  incision  appears  to  us  indispensable. 

2.  Postponement  of  Incision, — If,  however,  the  tumor  is  small,  being  no 
larger,  for  example,  than  an  egg;  if  the  walls  are  of  considerable  thickness  and 
of  a  natural  color;  if  it  is  but  slightly  painful,  and  does  not  appear  to  increase  in 
size;  if,  from  the  coagulation  of  the  effused  fluid,  fluctuation  becomes  more  and 
more  obscure;  if,  in  a  word,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  internal 
hemorrhage  is  not  only  arrested,  but  its  recurrence  rendered  impossible  through 
the  compression  of  the  ruptured  vessels  by  the  coagulum,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
believing  that  everything  should  be  done  to  assist  resolution,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  instrument  should  not  bo  used,  unless  rendered  necessary  by  certain 
accidents,  which  may  occur  under  the  circumstances. 

This  method,  I  am  aware,  has  both  its  advantages  and  disadvantages ;  still  I 
regard  the  former  as  of  greater  importance  than  the  latter.  As  advantages,  I 
would  mention :  1,  the  possibility  of  absorption,  which  we  certainly  have  occa- 
sion fre<{uentlj  to  observe  as  taking  place  with  much  larger  effusions ;  2,  the 
rarity  of  consecutive  hemorrhages.     This  latter  point  we  shall  discuss  hereafter. 

The  partisans  of  immediate  incision  reproach  expectation  with  exposing  the 
tumor  to  suppuration  and  gangrene,  besides  thinking  that  a  late  incision  does 
not  always  protect  against  hemorrhage.  Let  us  examine  the  worth  of  these 
objections. 

The  attempt  to  bring  about  resolution  does  not  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
a  careful  oversight  of  the  case :  now,  before  becoming  affected  with  gangrene, 
the  walls  of  the  tumor  present  to  the  attentive  eye  of  the  surgeon  certain  changes 
which  forewarn  him  of  the  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  blood,  which, 
extravasated  in  the  tissues,  acts  as  a  foreign  body,  and  excites  around  it  first  an 
irntation  and  then  an  intense  inflammation,  suppuration  does  not  take  place 
without  having  been  preceded  by  heat,  redness,  greater  or  less  tension  of  the 
tumor,  and  more  or  less  pain  to  the  patient :  now  we  can  hardly  expect  the  phy- 
sician to  be  so  negligent  as  to  allow  all  the  phenomena  of  a  suppurative  inflam- 
mation to  pass  undiscovered.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  tumor,  so  far  from 
progressing  toward  complete  resolution,  presents  some  of  these  preliminary  symp- 
toms, it  will  bo  time  enough  to  have  recourse  to  the  operation.  But,  would  it 
not  have  been  better  to  have  practised  it  at  once?  Certainly  not;  for,  indepen- 
dently of  the  chances  of  obtaining  resolution,  you  have  now  the  advantage  of 
performing  inci.sion  under  circumstances  the  best  calculated  to  prevent  consecu- 
tive hemorrhage. 
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Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  undeniable,  that,  when  the  hemorrhage  has  ceased  for 
several  days,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  is  converted  into  a  solid  clot, 
which,  either  by  direct  compression,  or  by  extending  into  the  opening  of  the 
ruptured  vessel  shall  have  obliterated  the  latter,  the  cavity  may  be  incised  with- 
out probability  of  hemorrhage.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  observations  relied  on 
by  M.  Deneux  and  others,  as  showing  that  secondary  hemorrhage  is  not  an 
impossible  occurrence }  but,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  far  from  being  conclusive 
against  the  opinion  which  I  hold. 

If  hemorrhage  is  ever  to  be  feared  as  a  consequence  of  opening  sanguineous 
tumors  of  the  vulva  and  vagina,  I  certainly  maintain  that  it  is  especially  so  when 
practised  immediately;  for,  as  the  rupture  of  the  varicose  veins  is  then  recent, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  externally :  the  determination 
of  blood  to  the  parts,  which  may  have  contributed  to  the  production  of  the  rup- 
ture, still  exists,  and  during  pregnancy,  the  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the 
circulating  fluid  by  the  large  venous  trunks,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of 
the  uterus,  highly  developed  as  it  is,  and  situated  above  the  superior  strait,  is 
remarkably  well  calculated  to  produce  venous  hemorrhage.  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  tampon  may  be  applied,  as  also  that  the  partisans  of  immediate  incision  rely 
chiefly  upon  it;  but  whoever  has  used  the  tampon,  knows  what  suffering  it  occa- 
sions when  it  has  to  be  left  in  its  place  for  several  days,  and  how  difficult  it  is, 
notwithstanding  all  the  means  proposed  for  the  purpose,  to  maintain  a  free  dis- 
cliarge  of  the  lochia. 

It  appears  to  me  that  M.  Velpeau,  who  treats  the  fears  of  some  authors  on  the 
subject  of  hemorrhage  as  chimerical,  has  had  reference  rather  to  cases  of  throm- 
bus frequently  witnessed  by  him  in  non-pregnant  women,  than  to  those  which 
appear  in  the  puerperal  state;  for,  according  to  Aim,  tliere  is  no  vessel  in  this 
region  large  enough  to  become  a  source  of  anxiety.  This  last  proposition  I 
esteem  erroneous,  if  it  be  mtended  to  apply  to  pregnant  females;  it  is  well  known 
that  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  vagina  share  in  the  development  of  the  entire 
generative  apparatus,  and  all  practitioners  have  felt  the  varicose  veins  projecting 
beneath  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  during  pregnancy,  and  also  the  pulsations 
of  large  arteries.  The  latter  sensation  is  so  evident  as  to  have  been  styled,  by 
Osiander,  the  vaginal  puhe. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that,  by  deferring  the  incision  of  the  tumor,  we  incur 
the  risk  of  an  extension  of  the  eflfusion,  and  a  separation  of  the  peritoneum  over 
a  large  surface,  all  of  which  would  have  been  avoided  by  providing  a  free  exit 
externally.  This,  doubtless,  is  possible ;  but  when  we  come  to  reflect  upon  the 
conditions  by  which  we  would  limit  the  expectant  method,  and  the  attempts  to 
obtain  resolution,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  protected  from  any  such  danger. 
Besides,  if  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  tampon  after  immediate  incision,  may  not 
this  have  the  same  effect  by  obstructing  tbe  discbarge  of  blood  outwardly? 
Unfortunately,  this  is  no  hypothesis,  for  it  is  supported  by  one  of  M.  DoneuxV 
own  observations. 

3.  The  Omission  of  Incision  altogether. — It  is  evident  that  whenever  the 
means  employed  to  assist  nature  in  effecting  resolution  seem  to  affect  favorably 
the  size  of  the  tumor,  and  its  consistency,  by  which  we  mean  its  becoming  more 
compact  and  solid,  their  employment  should  be  continued,  and  cutting  instru- 
ments abstained  from. 
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At  whatever  period  the  incision  is  practised,  it  is  best  not  to  insist  upon  the 
removal  of  all  the  clots;  but,  at  the  first  dressing,  to  respect  all  that  seem  to 
adhere  to  the  surrounding  parts ;  for  while  their  immediate  detachment  would 
risk  a  return  of  the  hemorrhage,  they  would  come  away  gradually  at  the  subse- 
quent dressings.  If  necessary,  their  separation  might  be  assisted  by  daily 
injections. 

Another  question  has  reference  to  the  part  of  the  tumor  to  be  operated  upon. 
Most  authors  agree  to  make  the  incision  external,  that  is,  through  the  integu- 
ments ;  for  they  find  that  the  dressing  is  thereby  rendered  easier,  that  it  does 
not  require  the  introduction  into  the  vagina  of  foreign  bodies,  which  might  ob- 
struct the  discharge  of  the  lochia,  and  that  the  wound  is  not  subject  to  irritation 
from  the  uterine  fluids.  I  would  add  that  the  cicatrix  would  be  less  dragged 
upon  in  future  labors,  and,  therefore,  less  exposed  to  rupture  when  the  external 
parts  are  greatly  distended  by  the  foetal  head.  I  therefore  adopt  the  external 
incision,  but  upon  one  condition,  namely,  that  it  shall  be  possible,  which  is  not 
always  the  case ;  for  when  the  tumor  is  situated  in  the  greater  or  lesser  labia,  it 
presents  two  surfaces,  one  mucous  and  the  other  cutaneous,  and  unless  there 
exists  a  very  thin  and  altered  point,*  which  of  itself  deprives  the  surgeon  of  the 
power  of  choosing,  it  may  be  incised  either  outwards  or  inwards.  But  the 
thrombus  is  not  always  situated  so  low  down ;  in  such  cases,  and  I  would  recall 
the  one  the  details  of  which  I  have  already  related,  the  tumor  being  altogether 
within  the  excavation,  and  limited  outwardly  by  the  bony  walls  of  the  pelvis, 
presents  none  other  than  a  mucous  surface  to  the  instrument.  Therefore,  should 
incision  be  deemed  necessary,  it  can  then  only  be  practised  upon  the  wall  of  the 
vagina. 

I  make  this  remark,  because  it  forms,  in  my  opinion,  an  additional  reason  for 
recommending  late  incisions.  A  large  wound  in  the  walls  of  the  vagina  is  not, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  serious  affair ,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  newly -de- 
livered female,  it  would  be  attended  with  great  inconvenience ;  for,  not  to  speak 
of  the  serious  consequences  which  might  result  from  the  introduction  of  the 
uterine  fluids  into  the  cavity,  it  is  evident  that  a  dressing  which  should  be  at 
once  sufficiently  protective  and  suitable,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  free 
discharge  of  the  lochia,  would  be  of  very  difficult  performance. 

When  incision  is  decided  upon,  it  should  be  practised  freely ;  for  a  simple 
puncture  would  allow  only  the  fluid  blood  to  discharge,  whilst  clots  of  consider- 
able size  would  certainly  be  left  in  the  cavity.  A  too  small  incision  would  have 
the  same  inconveniences,  in  part ;  therefore,  the  opening  should  be  large,  and 
made  upon  the  part  most  favorable  to  the  discharge  of  the  fluids.  Though  the 
incision  be  every  extensive  at  the  moment  it  is  practised,  on  account  of  the  great 
distension  of  the  integuments,  it  diminishes  much  by  the  retraction  of  the  walls 
of  the  tumor  after  its  contents  are  discharged.  It  will,  besides,  have  the  very 
great  advantage  of  facilitating  the  extraction  of  the  clots. 

After  the  incision  and  the  partial  evacuation  of  the  clots,  it  is  very  common 
for  inflammation  to  be  set  up  in  the  cellular  tissue  in  which  the  effusion  had 

*  It  were  useless  to  state  that  if  the  integaments  upon  any  point  of  the  tumor  are  ex- 
ceedingly thin,  or  affected  with  g^angrene,  the  incision  should  be  through  the  affected 
parts. 
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taken  place.  This  inflammation  is  to  be  opposed  by  the  appropriate  means;  but, 
like  M.  Denenz,  we  should  place  in  the  first  rank  attentions  to  cleanliness,  fre- 
quent washings,  and  injections^  at  first  emollient,  and  afterwards  containing  a 
small  amount  of  chlorine,  to  be  thrown  gently  within  the  cavity. 

§  3.  Sanguineous  Tumors  oe  Thrombus  of  the  Lips  of  thb  Neck 
OF  th£  Uterus. 

We  shall  learn  hereafter  that  the  anterior  lip  of  the  cervix  sometimes  becomes 
considerably  swelled  during  labor,  and  that  the  swelling  may  sometimes  be  occa- 
sioned by  an  infiltration  of  blood.  This  infiltration,  which  may  become  a  mecha- 
nical obstacle  to  the  expulsion  of  the  head,  is  certainly  the  first  degree  of  a  much 
more  serious  accident ;  for  the  blood,  which  is  merely  infiltrated  at  the  outset, 
naay,  by  separating  the  meshes  of  the  tissues  of  the  neck,  collect  in  a  cavity, 
which,  by  opening  afterward  in  the  same  way  as  the  thrombus  of  the  vulva,  may 
give  rise  to  mortal  hemorrhage.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  communicated  to  the 
Obstetrical  Society  of  Dublin  by  Dr.  Johnston,  and  its  character  was  so  remark- 
able as  to  justify  our  giving  a  short  anal3r8i8  of  it. 

A  woman,  who  had  already  given  birth  to  six  children,  was  delivered  for  the 
seventh  time,  after  four  hours  of  easy  labor.  The  child  presented  by  the  breech. 
The  after-birth  came  away  without  difficulty,  and  the  patient  was  perfectly  well 
for  the  first  three  days ;  about  the  fifth  day,  however,  she  was  seized  suddenly, 
and  without  apparent  cause,  with  profuse  flooding. 

The  uterus  was  thoroughly  contracted,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  employ- 
ment of  the  most  appropriate  means,  she  died  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  All 
the  abdominal  and  thoracic  organs  were  found,  at  the  autopsy,  to  be  perfectly 
healthy.  The  uterus  was  well  contracted,  but  upon  the  left  side  of  its  neck,  at 
about  an  inch  from  its  orifice,  there  was  discovered  a  rupture,  with  irregular  and 
blackened  edges.  This  opening,  which  was  large  enough  to  permit  the  easy  in- 
troduction of  two  fingers,  conducted  into  a  cavity  formed  in  the  substance  of  the 
neck,  large  enough  to  contain  a  small  orange.  Five  or  six  open  vessels,  of  a 
size  sufficient  to  admit  the  introduction  of  a  small  bougie,  were  observed  upon 
the  internal  surface  of  the  cavity,  and  were  proved  by  insufflation  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  uterine  sinuses.  **A  careful  examination  of  the  specimen," 
says  Mr.  Montgomery,  **  convinced  me  that  it  was  a  case  of  thrombus,  whose 
external  envelope  formed  a  thin  layer  of  the  uterine  tissue,  became  gradually 
thinner,  and  finally  ruptured.  The  fluid  and  coagulated  blood  escaped  through 
the  rupture,  and  the  hemorrhage  continued."  {Dublin  Qnarterltf  Journal, 
1851.) 

The  thrombus  is,  in  all  probability,  developed  during  labor,  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.  When  the  neck  is  half  dilated  and  the  waters  discharged, 
the  anterior  lip  is  found  to  swell,  thicken,  project,  and  descend  beneath  the  pre- 
senting part,  usually  the  head,  to  the  disengagement  of  which  it  sometimes  pre- 
sents an  insurmountable  obstacle.  An  infiltration  of  blood,  which  may  k)ecome 
converted  into  a  siinguineous  collection,  is  soon  formed  in  the  substance  of  the 
lip.  The  cavity  increases  in  size,  until  its  walls  rupture  and  give  rit*e  to  hemor- 
rhage. The  discharge  may  then  take  place  during  the  labor  it^lf,  though  far 
more  frequently  it  does  not  appear  until  some  time  after  delivery.     In  the  latter 
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case,  it  is  more  likely  to  prove  dangerous,  as  the  complete  retraction  of  the  uterus 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  accoucheur  to  divine  the  true  cause. 

The  introduction  of  a  tampon  into  the  vagina  is  certainly  the  most  useful 
measure  that  can  be  employed. 

§  4.  Various  other  Tumors. 

The  other  tumors  met  with  on  the  external  parts  of  generation,  are  cancers, 
phlegmons,  cysts  in  the  thickness  of  the  labia  externa,  together  with  various  ex- 
crescences and  syphilitic  vegetations.  But  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  these 
tumors,  the  course  of  the  practitioner  is  always  the  same ;  that  is,  to  do  nothing, 
so  long  as,  by  their  size  and  character,  they  do  not  oppose  the  dilatation  of  the 
Yulva;  but,  in  the  contrary  case,  to  puncture  the  cysts,  to  open  the  abscesses, 
and  to  extirpate  the  vegetations  or  degenerated  parts.  As  to  the  modus  operandi 
in  these  cases,  it  is  too  simple  to  require  a  particular  description. 

Prompt  action  is  not  requisite  in  cases  of  polypus,  for,  unless  it  be  very  large, 
it  will  seldom  offer  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  expulsory  efforts  of  the 
womb ;  because,  when  adherent  to  the  vagina,  these  abnormal  growths  are  often 
pressed  beyond  the  vulva.  But  if  their  size  should  be  deemed  too  great  to  per- 
mit delivery,  the  tumor  might  be  removed. 

In  a  case  where  M.  Oensoul  was  obliged  to  apply  the  forceps,  he  seized  the 
head  and  the  fibrous  body,  whose  pedicle  adhered  to  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina, 
at  the  same  time,  and  brought  them  away  together.  The  polypus  weighed 
twenty-two  ounces  after  it  was  extracted. 

§  5.  Tumors  appertaining  to  the  Neck  or  Body  of  the  Uterus. 

Besides  the  indurations,  the  oedematous  swellings,  and  the  cancerous  degene- 
rations affecting  the  cervix  uteri,  which  will  be  described  in  the  following  chapter, 
there  are  certain  tumors,  which,  though  filling  up  the  excavation,  really  have 
their  origin  or  seat  in  the  proper  tissue  of  the  neck ;  others,  that  arise  from  the 
body  of  the  womb,  to  which  they  still  adhere  by  a  long  pedicle,  are  found  hang- 
ing down  in  the  lesser  pelvis. 

A.  Fibrous  Tumors  of  the  Cervix  Uteri. — These  tumors  may  be  developed 
in  the  neck  as  well  as  in  the  tissue  of  the  uterine  walls.  In  a  case  described 
by  Madame  Lachapelle,  the  pelvic  excavation  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
a  tumor  that  seemed  enclosed  in  the  lateral  and  posterior  portions  of  the 
neck ;  it  was  as  large,  she  states,  as  the  head  of  a  foetus  at  term,  and  would 
have  been  the  more  likely  to  deceive  an  inattentive  person,  from  the  fact  of  its 
presenting  a  depression  similar  to  a  funtanelle.  The  child  was  very  small,  and 
had  been  dead  for  a  long  time;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  swelling, 
it  was  enabled  to  flatten  it  down  and  pass  through  the  narrow  passage  that  still 
remained  free.  Madame  Boivin  and  M.  Duges  found,  when  making  a  post- 
mortem examination  of  a  woman  who  died  of  peritonitis,  aller  a  very  painful 
though  natural  labor,  a  fibrous  body  about  the  size  of  the  fist  in  the  substance 
of  the  neck;  the  child  had  a  fractured  cranium,  and  was  stillborn.  In  another 
case  of  the  kind,  Ramsbotham  was  obliged  to  resort  to  embryotomy;  but  the 
woman  recovered. 

M.  Danyau  reported  to  the  Academy  (1851)  a  case  in  which  he  was  much 
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more  fortanate,  for  he  succeeded  id  eoncleating  a  tumor  of  coDsiderable  siie 
which  had  been  developed  in  the  posterior  lip  of  the  cerriz.  £iicoura<Ted  by 
the  idea  that,  although  he  might  not  be  able  to  remove  it  altogether,  he  mi^ht 
at  least,  extirpate  a  portion  large  euongh  to  give  passage  to  the  foetus,  he  deter- 
mined to  operate,  and  was  successful  in  bringing  it  away  completely.  The 
appearance  of  the  tumor  was  precisely  that  of  a  fibrous  tumor  of  the  uterus  -  it 
weighed  about  twenty  ounces,  and  its  greatest  diameter  was  six  inches.  When 
enucleated  completely,  the  tumor  was  drawn  down,  but  could  not  be  extracted 
until  after  it  was  divided  into  two  parts. 

I  was  called,  in  February,  1853,  to  take  charge  of  a  young  woman  at  term  in 
her  third  pregnancy,  and  whose  waters  had  been  discharged  four  days  previously. 
Upon  practising  the  touch,  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  excavation  filled  by  a 
tumor  apparently  of  the  size  of  a  full-grown  foetal  head.  At  first,  I  was  unable 
to  discover  the  orifice  of  the  womb,  and  it  was  only  by  carrying  the  finger  very, 
high  up  in  front  and  to  the  left,  that  I  succeeded  in  introducing  the  index  into 
something  like  the  finger  of  a  glove,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  cervix 
retaining  its  full  length.  Penetrating  still  deeper,  I  at  last  reached  the  internal 
orifice,  above  which  1  distinguished  the  foetal  head. 

What,  now,  was  the  nature  of  the  great  tumor  which  had  thus  turned  the 
neck  aside,  and  prevented  the  efiacement  that  it  should  have  undergone  durinir 
the  last  few  weeks  of  gestation  ?     Where,  also,  was  it  situated  ? 

My  first  hope  was,  that  it  would  prove  to  be  merely  an  exaggerated  anterior 
obliquity  of  the  neck,  and  I  asked  myself,  whether  what  sometimes  happens  to 
the  anterior  lip,  had  not  occurred  in  the  present  instance  to  the  posterior  one 
and  whether  the  latter,  forcibly  depressed  by  the  foetal  head,  did  not  alone  form 
the  tumor  which  filled  the  excavation.  But  the  tumor  had  a  peculiar  consistence 
and  an  apparent  fluctuation,  by  no  means  resembling  the  hardness  of  the  head 
besides  which,  the  hypothesis  did  not  explain  the  persistence  of,  and  the  increased 
length  of  the  neck.  A  fresh  examination  induced  me  to  conclude  that  a  solid 
tumor  had  become  developed  in  the  substance  of  the  neck. 

The  waters  had  continued  to  discharge  for  the  past  four  days  without  any  pain 
and  I  resolved  to  wait.  ^  The  next  day,  the  condition  of  things  remaininir  the 
same,  I  requested  M.  Dubois  to  examine  the  patient. 

A  long  investigation  induced  M.  Dubois  to  suppose  that  a  cyst  containing 
fluid  had  formed  in  one  of  the  lips  of  the  orifice,  and  therefore  he  recommended 
waiting,  and  finally  puncture,  if  the  tumor  should  appear  to  present  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle,  after  labor  had  continued  for  a  certain  time. 

At  first  I  did  not  coincide  with  this  diagnosis,  but  it  also  seemed  to  me  wisest 
to  wait  for  the  pains.  The  latter  appeared  decidedly  on  the  evening  of  the  next 
day,  five  days  after  the  membranes  were  ruptured ;  they  continued  all  nif^ht  with- 
out effectiug  any  change  either  in  the  tumor,  or  in  the  situation  or  length  of  the 
neck.  To  clear  up  the  diagnosis,  I  introduced  the  entire  hand  into  the  excava- 
tion, and  grasping  the  whole  tumor,  I  declared  joyfully  to  my  friend,  M.  Par- 
chappe,  that  1  had  been  deceived,  that  M.  Dubois  was  right,  and  that,  most 
happily,  we  had  to  deal  with  a  cyst. 

With  a  long  trocar,  of  at  least  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  I  made  a 
puncture,  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  nothing  escaped.  I  endeavored  to  remove 
obstructions  from  the  tube,  if  there  were  any,  but  in  vain ;  nothing  appeared. 
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My  sensations  were  so  decided,  and  so  convinced  was  I  that  I  had  to  deal  with 
a  cyst,  that  I  had  no  hesitation  in  puncturing  anew ;  but  the  same  result  fol- 
lowed, and  I  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  idea. 

M.  Dubois  being  absent,  I  requested  my  professional  brother  and  friend,  M. 
Banyau,  to  assist  me  with  his  advice.  I  related  to  him  all  that  had  passed,  and 
insisted  especially  upon  the  result  of  my  two  punctures,  but  notwithstanding  all 
this,  M.  Danyau,  after  examining  the  patient,  was  convinced  of  the  exbtence  of 
a  cyst.  He  made  two  successive  punctures,  but  not  a  drop  of  fluid  escaped. 
There  was  no  avoiding  the  conclusion ;  it  was  not  a  cyst. 

What,  then,  was  to  be  done  ?  We  could  no  longer  hear  the  pulsations  of  the 
foetal  heart.  After  proving  our  incapacity  of  making  an  exact  diagnosis  of  the 
nature  of  the  tumor,  we  thought  that  its  soft  and  apparently  fungous  character 
would  enable  us  to  incise  it  throughout  its  extent,  and  thus  create  a  passage  to 
the  foetus,  which  we  then  might  extract.  The  tumor  was  therefore  divided  into 
two  lateral  parts,  and  we  were  able  to  reach  the  head. 

The  forceps  were  at  first  applied  with  much  difficulty,  but  notwithstanding  the 
diminution  that  the  tumor  had  undergone,  it  obstructed  the  entire  excavation, 
and  rendered  the  extraction  of  the  head  impossible.  Craniotomy  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  cephalotribe  forceps  were  equally  unsuccessful. 

Blood  flowed  freely  from  the  incised  tumor,  the  patient  was  pale  and  pros- 
trated, and  the  uterine  contractions  became  weaker  and  weaker.  But  a  single 
feeble  hope  remained,  namely,  pelvic  version.  It  was  performed  immediately, 
and  the  trunk  of  the  foQtus,  bringing  with  it  the  entire  tumor  externally,  enabled 
us  at  last  to  extract  the  child. 

The  operation  had  lasted  two  hours,  and  the  unfortunate  lady  was  exhausted. 
Before  extracting  the  placenta,  ergot  was  administered,  the  uterus  rubbed,  and 
the  after-birth  was  expelled  almost  spontaneously.  Notwithstanding  all  our 
precautions,  and  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  tonics  and  stimulants,  some  blood  still 
escaped  from  the  womb,  which  in  a  patient  already  exhausted  by  the  hemorrhage 
from  the  operation,  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  fatal  termination.  She  died  about 
half  an  hour  after  her  delivery. 

The  autopsy  showed  that  the  tumor,  which  was  larger  than  the  head  of  a  child 
at  term,  had  formed  in  the  anterior  lip  of  the  cervix.  By  its  weight,  which  was 
considerable,  it  had  during  life  so  twisted  the  neck  around,  as  to  bring  the  pos- 
terior lip  in  front,  which  explains  the  situation  of  the  orifice,  as  the  seat  of  the 
tumor  accounts  for  the  persistence  of  the  length  of  the  neck,  notwithstanding 
the  progress  of  gestation. 

The  tumor  was  constituted  of  a  soft  and  spongy  tissue,  resembling  rarified 
placental  tissue,  the  meshes  of  which  circumscribed  numerous  cavities,  in  which 
no  fluid  was  to  be  found.  No  abnormal  element  could  be  discovered  by  the  most 
careful  examination,  no  newly-formed  pathological  product;  it  was  simply  an 
enormous  hypertrophy  of  the  tissue  of  the  neck.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  several 
professors  who  examined  the  specimen  at  the  School  of  Medicine. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  tumor  was  developed  during  the  last 
pregnancy,  for,  eighteen  months  before  this  last  delivery,  I  attended  her  on 
account  of  a  miscarriage,  and  did  not  at  that  time  detect  any  anomaly  either  of 
structure  or  form  affecting  the  neck. 
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TbcHo  czumploB  dhow  what  maj  be  feared  or  hoped  for  in  Bnoh  oases.  TliaB, 
wo  ithould  wuit  irhcQ  tbo  tumor  is  very  small  aod  so  aituited  as  to  correspond 
with  Olio  of  tho  large  diuniotcrs  of  the  pelvis,  or  extirpate  it,  if  the  btstoarj  can 
roach  it  without  danger,  which  seldom  happens;  on  the  other  hand,  where  its 
■iRe  Du  lunger  pcnuits  us  to  attempt  the  extraction  of  a  living  infant,  to  resort  to 
embryobiuij ;  and,  if  the  cxcuvation  is  completely  obstructed,  to  open  a  paaaage 
for  tho  child  by  ihu  Cuisureiin  operation. 

B.  The  polypous,  or  pcdiculutcd  fihrous  tumors  that  arise  from  the  body  or  neck 
of  tho  womb  are  fuldum  very  i<crious ;  fur,  when  their  size  appears  to  coDStitate 
■n  i uHu rill oun  table  obstacle  to  the  delivery,  an  esUrpatioa  of  them  is  nearly 
always  fuusible. 

As  a  general  rule  their  diii):Qosis  is  readily  mode  oat,  though  several  Mngalar 
errors  on  this  head  are  recorded  by  authors;  for  example,  Dr.  Merrimau  relates 
•  oasii  in  which  an  experienced  physician  mistook  a  polypus  for  the  head  of  a 
child;  and  Smcllie  furuihboa  two  simihir  iDstances;  consequently,  we  must  not 
trust  to  a  supcrfiuial  uxamiuation. 

The  iiifluunco  of  ut«riiie  polypi  over  tho  progress  of  labor  will  be  modified  by 
a  number  of  circumstances ;  thus,  when  tho  tumor  is  small,  it  may  be  compressed 
agaiDHt  one  of  the  walls  of  the  excavation  by  the  child's  head,  and  the  IsUer 
then  pSBSt's  before  it ;  or,  where  the  pedicle  is  very  long,  the  fibrous  mass  is 
pushed  by  the  head  entirely  out  uf  the  vulva,  and  therefore  only  retards  the 
festal  oxpulsiuD  in  a  slight  degree.  This  occurred  in  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  F. 
H.  Raniabiitham  ;  who  says,  "  I  was  summoned  to  a  woman  in  labor,  and  found 
a  tumor  of  the  siic  of  a  gooMi^'s  c^  hanging  in  the  vagina. 

'■  I  bad  no  difficulty  in  dctcruiiuing  it  to  be  a  polypus,  whose  pediole  was  at- 
tached to  the  internal  wall  of  the  organ  above  the  neck.  Dilatation  took  place 
rapidly,  and  the  membranes  ruptured;  then,  in  leas  than  an  hour,  the  head. 
mged  on  by  puwcrful  contractions,  forced  the  body  of  the  polypus  outside  of  the 
Tulva  and  beoame  difmngagcd."     (^OUtetn'e.  Mtd.  and  Sur-/..  p.  237.) 

Atlcr  having  consulted  with  his  lather,  whether  it 
Fig,  t>3.  was  advisable  to  remove  the  polvpos  at  once,  the  que»- 

tinu  was  determined  in  the  negaiive. 

In  many  caves,  therefore,  ve  may  trust  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  organism,  femembering,  at  the  same  lime, 
that  too  great  a  delay  is  not  without  danger  both  to  the 
muiher  and  child ;  and.  where  the  inefficiency  of  the 
uterine  cuntnctious  has  bwn  fully  ascertained,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  {H-diile  appears  to  us  tu  be  the  only  resource. 
If  the  sub^'ijuent  extraction  of  the  tumor  b  rendered 
very  difficult  bv  its  volume,  it  might  be  cut  up  into 
several  pieves,  a.<  1  have  seen  done  on  two  oiv^fioos.  or 
W  firmly  ^r»»ped  with  a  small  semted  fvreej*.  iVIvic 
T*i.   *4.m    wkM    itam     vcr^ii'U.  whi>.-h  1*  recv'wmtfnded  by  some  auiht>r9.  (uutd 
itai»*.ii»», .  ■,-it.    .i^,,     j,^  performed  in  thtwe  caws  onSy  in  whub  the  Ungth  o: 
«mhm  i>i\^ '  *  ^'^'    ,1,^  [>e,lio;e  gives  great  mobiLit v  t j  tho  iuji>r.  ind  allows 
it  to  Iw  pushed  ab>.>ve  the  superior  itnit.     It  a  un- 
W^yMMTV  to  add  that,  if  the  vxisteiK-e  of  thi*  tuoKV  in  the  «*oA  be  asoeruined 
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daring  the  latter  months  of  gestation,  it  should  be  excised  immediately,  if  it  be 
of  a  sufficient  size  to  render  the  parturition  difficult  or  tedious. 

0.  Fungous,  or  Cauliflower  Tumors,  <Scc. — These  tumors,  which  resemble  a 
cauliflower  in  their  appearance,  may  arise  from  either  lip  of  the  womb ;  and  then 
bj  acquiring  a  considerable  size,  they  mask  the  orifice  and  render  it  nearly  in- 
accessible. As  they  often  give  rise  to  hemorrhage,  and  as  the  spongy  tissue  that 
constitutes  them  has  some  analogy  with  the  placental  structure,  they  have  occa- 
sionally been  mistaken  for  a  placenta  praevia.  Both  Madame  Lachapelle  and 
Denman  relate  errors  of  this  character  ]  and  I  witnessed  the  following  still  more 
singular  case.  The  internes  of  the  Hospital  de  TOursine  sent  for  M.  Nelaton, 
who  was  surgeon  to  the  establishment,  to  turn  in  a  supposed  case  of  hand  pre- 
sentation. M.  Nelaton  desired  me  to  accompany  him;  and,  on  our  arrival,  we 
ascertained  that  these  young  gentlemen  had  mistaken  an  enormous  cauliflower 
excrescence,  that  sprung  from  the  anterior  lip  of  the  cervix  uteri,  for  the  hand ; 
its  pedicle  was  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  its  base  presented  five  or  six 
little  vegetations  that  had  been  mistaken  for  the  fingers. 

It  frequently  happens  that  these  tumors  are  small  enough  to  admit  of  the 
child's  spontaneous  delivery;  indeed,  such  was  the  fact  in  the  case  just  men- 
tioned ;  but  there  are  many  others  where  the  accoucheur  is  less  fortunate.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  seven  cases  reported  by  Puchelt ;  in  one  of  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  incisions  upon  another  part  of  the  hard  and  scirrhous  neck,  so  as 
to  secure  the  introduction  of  the  hand,  and  in  a  second,  to  remove  the  tumor, 
that  was  attached  to  the  anterior  lip  and  occupied  all  the  vagina,  by  the  scissors ; 
gastrotomy  was  resorted  to  in  a  third,  on  account  of  a  rupture  of  the  womb,  and 
not  even  the  child  was  saved ;  in  another,  the  extraction  of  the  child  was  im- 
possible, notwithstanding  the  perforation  of  the  cranium,  and  the  woman  died 
before  delivery.     Only  a  single  mother  survived. 

D.  Encysted  tumors^  adhering  to  the  cervix  uteri,  or  to  the  vaginal  walls,  may 
also  exist  in  the  excavation.  As  a  general  rule,  they  are  rounded,  well-defined, 
movable,  elastic,  yielding  a  little  under  a  moderate  pressure,  and  sometimes 
fluctuating;  the  mucous  membrane  covering  them  remains  unaltered.  A  small 
puncture,  in  the  way  of  exploration,  will  always  dissipate  any  doubts  concerning 
their  true  nature,  especially  if  containing  a  liquid ;  and  where  they  enclose  a 
solid,  cheesy,  or  fatty  matter,  some  portions  of  it  will  adhere  to  the  canula. 

An  attempt  should  be  made  to  push  the  tumor  above  the  superior  strait,  before 
the  head  becomes  engaged ;  and  the  membranes  must  be  ruptured  early,  so  as 
to  determine  the  engagement  of  the  foetus.  In  the  opposite  case,  it  will  be 
requisite  to  evacuate  the  liquid  by  a  simple  puncture,  or  even  to  make  an  in- 
cision large  enough  to  allow  the  contents  to  be  pressed  out. 

ARTICLE    III. 

OP  TUMORS  IN   THE   NEIGHBORINa  PARTS. 

These  are  very  variable,  both  in  character  and  location ;  and  may  appertain 
either  to  the  ovary,  the  Fallopian  tube,  the  rectum,  the  bladder,  or  to  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  pelvis. 
88 
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§  1.  Tumors  op  the  Ovary. 

This  organ  may  be  affected  with  a  number  of  diseases,  nearly  all  of  which 
have  the  effect  of  singularly  augmenting  its  volume ;  thus  cysts,  distended  with 
solid  or  liquid  matters,  are  frequently  observed  there,  and  abscesses  have  also 
been  met  with ;  or  this  body  itself  may  become  hypertrophied,  or  be  affected 
with  scirrhous  or  eucephaloid  cancer.  But  we  shall  not  treat  of  these  latter 
affections,  further  than  to  examine  the  influence  they  may  have  over  the  puer- 
peral functions.  In  this  respect,  it  is  highly  important  to  ascertain  the  exact 
seat  of  the  tumor;  for  sometimes  the  diseased  ovary  remains  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  above  the  superior  strait;  and,  again,  it  is  very  often  displaced,  and  falb 
into  the  pelvic  excavation.  In  the  former  case  it  may,  doubtless,  obstruct  the 
development  of  the  uterus,  by  its  bulk,  and  thus  bring  on  a  premature  labor ; 
or  it  may  produce  an  obliquity  of  the  womb  by  pressing  the  latter  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  thus  prove  a  source  of  dystocia;  but  it  particularly  claims  the  attention 
of  the  accoucheur  when  situated  in  the  lesser  pelvis ;  for  it  may  then  so  obstruct 
the  passages,  that  a  natural  delivery  of  the  child  becomes  wholly  impossible. 

The  tumors,  constituted  by  the  displaced  ovary,  nearly  always  fall  down  into 
the  cul-de-sac,  formed  by  the  peritoneum,  it  being  reflected  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  uterus  to  the  anterior  one  of  the  rectum.  In  a  single  case  only, 
reported  by  Jackson,  has  it  been  found  behind  the  rectum,  which  latter  was 
then  pressed  forward.     This  singular  anomaly  merits  attention. 

The  ovarian  tumors  vary  greatly,  both  in  their  volume  and  form — from  the 
size  of  a  small  orange  up  to  that  of  a  child's  head;  sometimes  they  only  occupy 
a  part  of  the  excavation,  while,  at  others,  they  fill  it  up  so  completely  that  the 
finger  can  scarcely  be  introduced  between  them  and  the  pelvic  walls.  It  is  im- 
portant in  practice  to  ascertain  these  differences  of  size  and  location,  and  equally 
so  to  detect  the  nature  of  the  tumor,  and  the  kind  of  material  that  forms  it.  In 
some  cases  of  ovarian  dropsy,  the  fluctuation  is  so  evident  that  no  possible  doubt 
can  exist  concerning  its  character,  but,  in  others,  this  sensation  is  not  so  clearly 
recognized ;  though  here  the  smooth  and  polished  surface  of  the  tumor,  and  its 
rounded  form,  compared  with  the  irregularities,  and  the  nodules  exhibited  by 
cancerous  degenerations  of  this  organ,  will  facilitate  the  diagnosis.  The  density 
of  the  fluid  tumor,  its  elastic  resistance  and  fluctuation,  are  singularly  modified 
during  the  contraction;  because,  being  then  strongly  compressed  by  the  child's 
head,  the  sac,  that  was  at  first  soil  and  yielding,  becomes  hard,  tense,  and  resis- 
tant; consequently,  it  is  advisable  to  examine  both  during  and  after  the  pain, 
for  the  differences  then  presented  will  likewise  aid  in  making  out  the  diagnosis. 
The  exploration  should  be  made  both  by  the  vagina  and  rectum,  since  this  is  the 
best  method  of  distinguishing  the  enlargements  of  the  ovary  from  those  belong- 
ing to  the  uterus  or  the  vagina.  This  double  exploration  only  admits  of  their 
being  confounded  with  the  tumors  existing  in  the  recto-vaginal  septum ;  but  this 
error  would  be  of  little  consequence,  since  the  two  cases  present  the  same  indi- 
cations for  treatment. 

The  presence  of  such  tumors  is  always  a  very  unfavorable  complication  of  the 
labor;  but  the  prognosis  will  necessarily  vary  with  their  volume,  seat,  nature,  and 
mobility,  as  also  according  to  the  period  at  which  the  physician  is  summoned. 
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Thus,  in  thirty-one  cases  recorded  by  Puchelt,  fifteen  were  fatal  to  the  mother 
and  twenty-three  to  the  child.  Twenty-one  children  and  one  woman  died  daring 
the  labor. 

As  regards  the  treatment^  the  same  course  is  not  always  to  be  pursued  in  the 
cases  under  consideration.  There  is  evidently  nothing  to  be  done  where  the  size 
and  locality  of  the  tumor  afford  a  well-grounded  hope  of  a  spontaneous  delivery ; 
but  when  it  is  movable,  and  the  head  has  not  yet  engaged,  it  is  recommended 
to  attempt  to  press  up  the  former  above  the  abdominal  strait;  and,  should  the 
tumor  still  have  a  tendency  to  fall  back,  after  having  been  carried  up,  it  ought 
to  be  supported,  while  the  feet  are  sought  after,  or  an  application  of  the  forceps 
18  resorted  to. 

But;  in  some  grave  cases,  the  engagement  of  the  head  or  the  adhesions  of  the 
tumor  render  a  return  of  the  latter  impossible;  here  it  is  particularly  important 
to  be  certain  of  its  nature ;  and  if  the  signs  above  indicated  have  not  proved 
sufficient  to  settle  the  diagnosis,  a  puncture  should  be  made  in  it,  which  would 
determine  the  question  of  its  fluidity  or  solidity.  If  it  proves  to  be  an  ovarian 
dropsy,  it  is  to  be  evacuated  by  a  trocar  somewhat  larger  than  the  one  used  for 
the  exploratory  puncture;  but  if  the  cyst  be  multilocular,  or  if  it  contain  a  cheesy 
matter  that  cannot  escape  through  the  canula  of  the  trocar,  a  free  incision  will 
evidently  be  requisite. 

By  allowing  the  fluid  to  escape,  the  incision  would  have  the  double  advantage 
of  facilitating  the  labor  when  the  tumor  is  very  large,  and  of  preventing  conse- 
cutive inflammation  of  the  cyst,  when  the  latter,  though  too  small  absolutely  to 
prevent  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  is  yet  large  enough  to  delay  it  greatly. 
Under  the  latter  circumstances,  indeed,  the  compression  it  undergoes  during 
labor  may  excite  in  it  a  violent  inflammation,  and,  in  some  caseS,  even  produce 
a  rupture.  As  a  consequence  of  this  rupture,  the  fluid  may  be  discharged 
externally  through  a  perforation  of  the  vagina,  or  be  effused  into  the  cavity  of 
the  peritoneum. 

The  incisi(m  or  the  puncture  is  usually  made  by  the  vagina,  as  the  evacuation 
of  its  contents  is  more  easily  effected  through  this  canal.  Some  persons,  how- 
ever, fearing  lest  an  incision  made  through  the  vaginal  wall  might  become 
enlarged  at  the  moment  of  the  passage  of  the  head,  have  recommended  the 
introduction  of  the  instrument  through  the  rectum;  and  although  this  mode  of 
operating  ought,  in  general,  to  be  rejected,  it  should  certainly  be  followed  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  tumor  is  located  between  the  posterior  part  of  the 
rectum  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum. 

Again,  the  tumor  is  solid,  it  cannot  be  pushed  up,  and  its  size  is  so  great  as  to 
lender  an  extraction  of  the  foetus  altogether  impossible.  The  case  is  then  most 
serious,  and  we  have  only  to  choose  between  an  extirpation  of  the  tumor,  or  a 
resort  to  embryotomy  or  to  the  Csesarean  operation.  Under  such  circumstances, 
if  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  that  the  abnormal  growth  had  not  contracted  inti- 
mate adhesions  to  the  neighboring  parts,  I  would  willingly  adopt  the  views  of 
Merriman,  who  recommends  its  extirpation;  but  if  this  latter  be  deemed  im- 
practicable, a  mutilation  of  the  child  might  be  resorted  to,  when  there  is  room 
enough  between  the  tumor  and  the  pelvic  wall  to  afford  a  passage  to  the  foetus 
grasped  by  the  embryotomy  forceps ;  otherwise,  the  Csesarean  operation  seems 
to  be  the  only  resource. 
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The  following  summary,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  danger  of  the  opera- 
tions just  recommended,  is  extracted*from  M.  Puchelt's  statistics:  In  five  cases, 
where  the  delivery  was  abandoned  to  the  resources  of  the  organism,  four  of  the 
mothers  died,  and  but  two  children  were  bom  living.  The  simple  pushing  up 
of  the  tumor  was  only  followed  up  by  the  safety  of  both  individuals  in  a  single 
instance,  while  in  another  case  the  infant  was  stillborn.  Version  was  performed 
twice,  after  having  previously  pushed  up  the  tumor,  but  this  double  operation 
was  only  once  successful  for  the  woman ;  the  child,  though  born  living,  died 
immediately  afterwards ;  but  in  the  other,  both  mother  and  child  perished.  A 
simple  puncture  of  the  tumor  was  attended  with  success  in  one  case,  though  in 
two  others  it  did  not  obviate  the  necessity  for  embryotomy,  and  both  women  died. 
The  incision  of  the  mass,  which  was  practised  in  three  instances,  was  favorable 
to  both  individuals  in  a  single  case  only,  while  in  the  other  two  the  children 
perished ;  in  a  fourth,  version  was  effected  after  the  incision,  but  both  mother 
and  child  were  lost;  the  same  result  attended  the  application  of  the  forceps  in 
one  case;  a  perforation  of  the  cranium  was  found  necessary  in  six,  and  only 
three  of  the  women  recovered;  and,  finally,  both  parties  survived  in  those  in- 
stances where  th«  blunt  hook  could  be  employed. 

§  2.  Tumors  appertaining  to  the  Fallopian  Tube. 

As  the  tumors  of  the  tube  are  much  more  rare  than  those  of  the  ovary,  they 
very  seldom  constitute  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  delivery.  In  fact,  only  one 
case  of  the  kind  is  on  record,  that  related  by  Chambry  of  Boulaye,  in  the  old 
Journal  de  Medecine^  Chtrurffie,  et  Pharmacie.  It  appeared  as  a  round,  hard, 
irregular,  and  partly  osseous  tumor,  the  true  seat  of  which  was  subsequently  as- 
certained by  tke  post-nwrtem  examination.  If  a  similar  case  should  be  met 
with,  it  would  ofiier  the  same  indications  for  treatment  as  the  ovarian  tumors. 

§  3.  Tumors  of  the  Rectum. 

A.  Fecal  matters  may  accumulate  and  harden  in  the  rectum,  and  give  rise  to 
unpleasant  symptoms,  which  sometimes  simulate  a  regular  disease  of  the  intes- 
tine ;  and  if  such  an  accumulation  takes  place  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  it 
may  render  delivery  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  by  obstructing  the  passages  the 
foetus  has  to  traverse.  In  several  of  the  reported  cases,  injections  could  not  be 
made,  and  laxatives  given  by  the  mouth  proved  inefi*ectual.  For  instance, 
Guillemot  says,  "We  were  constrained,  before  delivering  her,  to  extract  all  the 
excrements  which  distended  the  said  large  bowel ;"  and  Lauverjat  likewise  re- 
marks, "  I  introduced  my  finger  into  the  vagina,  and  pressed  on  the  matters, 
with  the  view  of  diminishing  their  solidity;  I  then  gave  two  injections,  which 
soon  emptied  the  intestine;  the  pains,  which  had  been  completely  suspended  for 
six  hours,  reappeared,  and  the  labor  was  terminated  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes." 
Under  like  circumstances,  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  to  follow  the  example 
of  these  practitioners. 

A  curious  case,  in  many  respects,  is  reported  by  Fournier,  who  says :  "  I  was 
sent  for  by  three  surgical  students,  who  had  been  ineffectually  attempting  to  de- 
liver a  woman  for  five  days.  Having  ascertained,  on  my  arrival,  that  she  was 
costive,  and  had  not  had  a  passage  for  a  week,  I  immediately  directed  an  injec- 
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tion.  Tlie  student,  charged  with  this  duty,  endeavored  in  vain  to  find  the 
anus;  and,  on  going  to  his  aid,  I  discovered  that  it  was  imperforate,  and  that  no 
vestige  whatever  of  an  orifice  remained;  hut,  instead,  a  line  similar  to  the  raphe 
extended  from  the  coccyx  to  the  vulva.  I  introduced  my  finger  into  the  vagina, 
where  I  found  the  rectum  floating,  and  as  it  was  filled  with  excrement,  compress- 
ing the  womh,  the  canula  was  introduced  there,  and  the  injection  penetrated  into 
the  intestine,  from  whence  a  prodigious  quantity  of  cherry-stones,  mixed  up  with 
fecal  matters,  came  away  at  once;  and  after  this  evacuation,  I  terminated  the 
lahor."     (^Dict,  Set,  Med.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  155.     Ca^  rares.) 

B.  Scirrhus. — Dr.  Lever  relates  having  met  with  a  case  where  the  labor  was 
rendered  difficult  by  the  presence  of  a  cancerous  tumor  situated  three  inches 
above  the  anus.  But  such  tumors  rarely  acquire  a  large  size,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  forceps  would  nearly  always  prove  sufficient  to  overcome  the  obstacle. 

§  4.  Tumors  of  the  Bladder. 

The  tumors  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  dependent  on  the  bladder,  may  be  caused 
either  by  a  procidentia  vesicaB,  a  cancer  of  this  organ,  or  a  urinary  calculus. 
In  addition  to  which,  we  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  unfavorable  influence 
that  an  excessive  distension  of  the  bladder  might  have  over  the  puerperal 
functions.  • 

a.  Procidentia  Vesicae  (Falling  of  the  Bladder). — ^Under  this  title,  certain 
authors  have  described  an  inconsiderable  displacement  of  the  bladder,  but  which 
does  not  the  less  constitute  a  true  hernia  of  the  organ;  and  we  shall,  therefore, 
refer  our  remarks  on  this  subject  to  the  article  in  which  hernial  tumors  are 
treated  of  in  detail. 

B.  Cancer  of  the  Bladder, — Puchelt  extracts  one  case  of  this  disease  from 
Herteufer,  and  Dr.  Lever  reports  another ;  both  of  which  would  seem  to  prove 
that  the  vesical  walls,  when  attacked  by  cancer,  may  form  a  tumor  in  the  exca- 
vation large  enough  to  obstruct  the  course  of  parturition.  As  to  its  treatment, 
this  tumor  evidently  presents  the  same  indications  as  all  the  other  solid  ones 
before  described. 

C.  Urinary  Calculi. — Instances  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder  descending  into  the 
excavation,  and  thereby  obstructing  the  free  passage  of  the  head,  are  not  very 
unusual.  The  numerous  cases  of  the  kind  on  record  prove  that  they  are  always 
situated  below  the  head,  or  else  are  placed  between  it  and  the  symphysis  pubis. 
In  a  single  instance  only,  reported  by  Lauverjat,  the  calculus  was  above  the 
pelvis,  though,  as  M.  Velpeau  remarks,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could 
then  arrest  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus. 

Calculi  vary  very  much  in  their  size,  and  the  same  is  true  of  their  shape, 
which  fact  modifies  the  prognosis.  The  diagnosis  is  not  always  an  easy  matter, 
though,  if  the  tumor  felt  behind  the  symphysis  pubis  is  hard,  circumscribed, 
and  gives  rise  to  pain  when  pressed  upon  by  the  finger  or  the  child's  head, 
if  it  is  situated  without  the  vagina,  and  if  it  is  firmly  fixed  during  the  con- 
traction, but  is  movable  during  the  relaxation  of  the  womb,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  calculus ;  which  suspicions  would  naturally 
lead  us  to  the  use  of  the  catheter,  whereby  the  foreign  body  can  nearly  always 
be  detected. 
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Treatment. — An  attempt  should  be  made  to  press  up  the  stone  above  the 
superior  strait,  before  or  even  during  the  labor,  and  prior  to  the  engagement  of 
the  head;  or,  if  the  latter  is  still  movable-— although  it  may  be  engaged — it 
should  be  raised  up  from  the  strait,  and  the  calculus  be  pushed  above  it.  Bat, 
unfortunately,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  do  this,  either  because  the  bead  has 
descended  too  far  to  be  pressed  back  (the  stone  being  below  it),  or  because  thia 
latter  is  forcibly  wedged  in  between  it  and  the  symphysis.  In  such  cases,  an 
extraction  of  the  calculus  seems  to  be  the  only  resource ;  however,  this  need  not 
be  attempted  at  once,  for  some  of  the  reported  facts  would  seem  to  prove  that  its 
spontaneous  expulsion  may  take  place,  even  where  its  great  size  might  preclude 
all  hope  of  such  an  event,  as  occurred  in  the  following  case  reported  by  Smellie* 
The  wife  of  a  coal-porter,  who  had  long  been  suffering  from  the  presence  of  a 
stone  in  the  bladder,  became  pregnant.  The  midwife,  summoned  at  the  time  of 
labor,  was  Surprised  to  find  a  hard  resistant  body  lying  before  the  head,  but,  as 
the  means  of  the  patient  did  not  admit  of  her  sending  for  a  physician  in  consul- 
tation, the  midwife  could  only  keep  up  the  spirits  of  her  patient  during  the  long 
and  painful  parturition.  At  last,  she  felt  something  coming  away,  which  proved 
to  be  a  stone  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  goose's  gizzard,  and  which  weighed 
from  five  to  six  ounces.  Immediately  after  its  escape,  the  child  was  expelled 
and  the  woman  recovered  in  due  time,  but  she  afterwards  suffered  from  inoonti. 
nence  of  urine.  Some  surgeons  have  been  encouraged,  probably  by  facts  of  this 
kind,  to  attempt  an  extraction  of  the  calculus  through  the  previously-dilated 
urethra ;  but  this  operation  requires  too  much  time  to  admit  of  being  performed 
during  the  progress  of  parturition.  If  there  should  be  no  hope  of  succeeding  by 
the  forceps  or  pelvic  version,  on  account  of  its  large  size,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  operation  of  vaginal  lithotomy,  and  incise  the  urethra  directly  on 
the  stone  through  the  anterior  vaginal  wall. 

§  5.  Op  Tumors  developed  in  the  Cellular  Tissue  of  the  Pelvis. 

We  have  yet  to  treat  of  the  fatty,  the  fibrous,  and  the  cancerous  masses,  and 
of  the  abscesses,  or  Encysted  tumors,  that  may  be  developed  in  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  lesser  pelvis,  nearly  all  of  which  are  situated  in  the  substance  of  thereoto- 
vaginal  septum,  though  they  are  occasionally  found  on  the  sides  of  the  vagina. 
In  one  instance,  reported  by  Ed.  Meier,  the  delivery  was  rendered  impossible  by 
the  existence  of  a  cyst,  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  between  the  uterus  and 
the  bladder.  The  steatomatous  and  cancerous  tumors  are  usually  found  in  con- 
tact with  the  osseous  or  ligamentous  walls  of  the  pelvis,  to  which  they  seem  to 
appertain. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  there  is  an  identity  of  nature  and  seat  between  the 
tumors  of  the  cellular  tissue  and  those  of  the  ovary  ;  the  reducibility  of  the  one, 
when  non-adherent,  and  the  irreducibility  of  the  others,  constitute  the  only 
marked  difference  between  the  two.  Consequently,  the  diagnosis  is  not  easily 
made  out  after  the  engagement  of  the  head,  or  when  the  ovarian  tumor  is  re- 
tained in  place  by  old  adhesions ;  but,  fortunately,  that  would  be  an  error  of  little 
importance,  since  both  present  the  same  indications  for  treatment.  It  is  more 
easy  to  distinguish  the  tumors  of  the  cellular  tissue  from  those  appertaining  to 
the  organs  before  spoken  of,  and  we  refer  to  the  signs  already  given,  as  charac- 
teristic of  each  of  them. 
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The  reader  will  understand  that  the  prognosis  varies  according  to  the  size, 
nature,  density,  and  seat  of  the  tumors.  When  small,  compressive,  and  situated 
in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  long  pelvic  diameters,  it  will  most  frequently  per- 
mit a  spontaneous  termination  of  the  labor ;  and  this  may  also  take  place,  if,  not- 
withstanding its  hardness  and  size,  it  still  retains  a  certain  degree  of  mobility. 
Even  in  those  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  push  it  above  the  superior  strait, 
we  may  still  hope  that,  being  forcibly  compressed  by  the  child's  head,  it  will 
permit  the  latter  to  pass.  During  my  sojourn  at  the  Clinique,  I  saw  a  woman, 
in  whom  the  child's  head  was  arrested  at  the  superior  strait  for  a  long  time,  by 
a  tumor,  which  was  probably  fibrous  in  its  charact<;r,  and  was  situated  in  front  of 
and  on  a  level  with  the  sacro-iliao  symphysis.  An  application  of  the  forceps  had 
been  seriously  thought  of,  but  the  tumor,  located  in  the  recto- vaginal  septum, 
was  gradually  forced  down  by  the  head,  under  the  influence  of  strong  contrac- 
tions, as  far  as  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  was  pressed  backward,  at  the  same 
time  distending  the  perineum,  and  the  labor  terminated  by  the  birth  of  a  living 
child. 

In  many  cases,  the  volume  and  permanence  of  these  tumors  do  not  permit  us 
to  anticipate  so  happy  a  result,  and  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  interpose.  The 
indications  to  be  fulfilled  will  vary  according  to  the  particular  case  ;  that  is,  where 
an  abscess  or  an  encysted  tumor  is  detected,  it  is  to  be  punctured,  so  as  to  eva- 
cuate the  liquid,  or  it  is  to  be  incised  when  the  contents  cannot  be  removed 
by  a  simple  puncture;  but  where  the  tumor  is  solid,  is  easily  accessible,  and 
has  contracted  no  intimate  adhesions  with  the  vagina  or  rectum,  it  ought  to  be 
extirpated.  Two  modes  of  operating  have  been  recommended  for  this  purpose ; 
in  the  one,  the  vaginal  wall  only  is  incised,  while  in  the  other  the  tumor  is 
reached  by  making  an  opening  in  the  perineum.  The  success  obtained  by  Drew 
and  Burns  pleads  in  favor  of  the  latter  procedure.  In  the  worst  cases,  where  the 
situation  of  the  tumor,  or  the  numerous  and  firm  adhesions  which  it  has  formed, 
render  its  extirpation  impracticable,  our  only  resources  are  in  the  obstetrical 
manipulations,  properly  so  called;  namely  the  application  of  the  forceps,  or 
tractions  on  the  feet,  if  the  tumor  is  not  very  large,  und  liie  Caesarean  operation, 
or  embryotomy,  if  the  excavation  be  so  obstructed  that  the  extraction  of  a  living 
child  is  impossible. 

§  6.  Of  Hernial  Tumors. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  intestine,  omentum,  or  bladder,  may  become 
engaged  in  one  of  the  culs-de  sac  formed  by  the  peritoneum,  in  being  reflected 
from  the  bladder  to  the  womb,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  rectum,  and  thus  con- 
stitute a  true  vaginal  hernia.  But  when  the  parts  that  are  displaced  and  engaged 
between  the  rectum  and  the  vagina  descend  still  more,  and  cause  a  prominence 
in  the  perineum,  the  term  perineal  hernia  is  applied. 

Under  the  title  of  vagino-lahial  hernia,  a  tumor  has  been  described,  which  is 
situated  in  the  substance  of  the  labia,  or  in  the  lowest  and  most  projecting  part 
of  the  fold  which  it  forms  with  the  skin. 

a.  Intestinal  or  Omental  Hernia. — The  seat  of  a  vaginal  enterocele,  or  epiplo- 
cele,  is  sometimes  between  the  vagina  and  bladder,  but  oftener  between  the  rec- 
tum and  posterior  wall  of  the  vulvo-uterine  canal,  and  always  on  one  side  of 
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it,  in  coosequence  of  the  yagkial  adhesions  both  behind  and  in  front.  The  mift- 
placed  organ  forms  a  tumor  there  which  is  very  variable  in  its  size,  and  which 
either  presents  the  clammy  softness  of  epiplocele,  or  the  elasticity  and  rumbling 
of  an  enterocele.  Though  easily  recognized,  these  tumors  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, given  rise  to  serious  mistakes,  which  might  have  proved  disastrous  to  the 
patient.  I  was  summoned,  says  Levret,  to  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  questicm 
was  actually  discussed  whether  a  large  portion  of  the  tumor  should  be  removed 
or  not ;  but  I  demonstrated,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  that  some  part  of  the  in- 
testine had  slipped  down  into  the  substance  of  the  septum,  through  the  bottom 
of  the  cul-de-sac  that  is  found  between  the  neck  of  the  womb  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  rectum.     (Levret,  Abus  de$  regies.) 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  not  only  from  the  obstacle  thereby  created  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  child,  but  also  from  the  pressure  of  the  head  on  the  hernial  sac; 
because  an  inflammation,  that  is  always  serious,  and  which  might  sometimes  even 
terminate  in  gangrene,  may  result  in  consequence.  All  authors  have,  therefore, 
recommended  the  reduction  of  the  hernia  as  soon  as  possible. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  is  better  to  place  the  woman  on  her  knees  and  elbows, 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  return  of  the  intestine  and  the  engagement  of  the  head ; 
this  position  was  followed  by  the  happiest  results  in  the  case  above  reported.  In 
another  instance,  Stubbs,  by  compressing  the  hernial  tumor,  succeeded  in  redu- 
cing it,  and  the  head  then  engaged.  In  my  estimation,  the  taxis  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  Levret's  method,  taking  care  to  sustain  the  head  at  the  same  time  with 
the  other  hand,  if  the  hernia  be  voluminous.  Where  the  reduction  is  impossible, 
it  is  necessary  to  terminate  the  labor  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  aid  of  the  forceps, 
or  by  turning. 

B.  ViUvar  or  Perineal  Hernia, — We  may  be  allowed  to  speak  in  this  place  of 
vulvar  or  perineal  hernias,  which,  although  they  do  not  present  a  mechanical 
obstacle  to  parturition,  may  give  rise  to  special  indications  during  pregnancy  and 
labor.  These  tumors,  which  are  situated  in  the  lowest  and  most  posterior  part 
of  the  greater  labia,  may  be  formed  by  the  escape  of  a  loop  of  intestine,  and 
sometimes  of  a  portioiuof  the  bladder.  They  have  been  oftencr  observed  during 
pregnancy  than  at  any  other  period,  and  may  ultimately  acquire  a  very  con- 
siderable size.  Papus  mentions  having  dissected  one  which  had  the  form  of  a 
large  bottle,  hanging  to  the  right  of  the  anus,  and  descending  as  far  as  the  leg. 
In  one  of  the  cases  observed  by  Smellie,  the  tumor,  which  toward  the  end  of 
gestiUion  was  as  large  as  the  fist,  became  strangulated  and  gangrenous. 

The  seat  of  the  tumor,  which  is  always  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
greater  labia,  between  the  edge  of  the  anus  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  reduced  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  its  sudden  re- 
ap(>earance  when  the  patient  rises  or  makes  the  least  exertion,  serve  to  indicate 
its  nature.  Entorocele  may  be  distinguished  from  cystoccle  by  the  gurgling 
which  accompanies  the  reduction  of  the  former.  The  latter  olleu  diminishes  in 
size  after  urinating,  or  using  the  catheter,  and  desires  to  urinate  are  produced 
by  pressing  upon  the  tumor. 

It  is  evident  that  the  exertions  of  labor  have  a  tendency  to  increiise  the  size 
of  the  hernia  greatly,  and  even  to  produce  strangulation.  It  should  be  kept 
reduced  by  pressure  properly  applied. 
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C.  Vetical  Hernia,  or  Cif»toeele. — It  sometimes  happens  daring  labor  that  the 
Arndns  of  the  bladder  descends  below  the  bead,  and  constitutes  a  tumor  of  vari- 
able siie  at  the  anterior  superior  part  of  the  vagina;  the  descent  being  probably 
oaosed  by  the  pressure  made  by  the  child's  head  or  „^     q. 

the  inferior  part  of  the  womb,  on  the  fundus  of  this 
organ.  The  patient  has  a  feeling  of  weight  or  fulness 
in  the  pelvis,  and  a  dragging  Beusation  about  the  um- 
bilicus; she  has  a  constant  desire  to  urinate,  without 
the  power  of  emptying  her  bladder,  though,  aome- 
timea,  each  uterine  contraction  is  followed  by  tbo 
emission  of  a  small  quantity  of  urine;  besides  which, 
a  more  or  less  oval  tumor,  that  is  smooth,  soft,  and 
fluctuating  between  the  pains,  but  hard  and  tense 
whilst  they  last,  is  detected  by  the  touch  at  the  upper 
front  part  of  the  vagina;  and  above  this  the  head  can 
oflen  be  distinguished ;  indeed,  the  finger  may  easily  T.giQ»i  ejitoMi,,  uvm  trom 
slip  behind  the  tumor,  and  reach  the  cervix  uteri;  but  K»ioii»ih»oi. 

it  cannot  pass  between  tbo  former  and  tbe  pubic  eympbysis. 

The  tumor  formed  by  a  cystocele  is  occasionally  quite  large.  Madame  Lachft> 
pclle  says,  "  Tbe  first  thing  that  attracted  our  attention  was  a  pediculated  tumor, 
about  the  else  of  an  eg^,  which  projected  a  little  from  the  vulva,  and  seemed  to 
be  attached  to  the  right  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  near  its  middle.  The 
pedicle  was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  the  tumor  contained  a 
liquid,  all  of  which  could  be  pressed  back  through  the  pedicle;  an  opening 
with  a  thick  margin  was  then  detected,  which  appeared  to  oommuDicat«  with 
the  bladder.  In  fact,  according  to  tbe  woman's  account,  the  tumor  augmented 
in  size  in  the  erect  position,  though  it  often  disappeared  alter  the  emission  of 
urine,  and  always  when  using  the  cold  bath.  The  uterine  piuns  increased  tbe 
size  of  tbe  hernia,  and  the  head  in  descending  compreBsed,  and  rendered  it  very 
tense;  after  having  emptied  the  bladder,  I  reduced  it,  and  recommended  the 
stadents  to  support  it  with  two  fingers  during  each  contraction  of  the  womb. 
The  head  soon  cleared  the  passage,  sust^uning  tbe  hernia  itself,  and  the  labor 
terminated  favorably." 

The  tumor  Is  nearly  always  seated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  vagina;  but,  in 
a  case  reported  by  Sandiford,  it  was  located  between  this  canal  and  the  rectum. 

There  is  one  variety  of  tumor,  formed  in  the  pelvio  cavity,  which  is  tbe  more 
worthy  of  attention,  as  its  true  nature  might  be  misunderstood  from  its  singular 
mtoation.  It  depends  on  a  lateral  displacement  of  tbe  bladder,  and  M.  Christian 
assigns  to  it  the  following  characters,  namely,  a  remarkable  fulness  on  one  side 
of  the  pelvis,  more  especially  during  the  uterine  contractions,  which  give  to 
the  tumor  an  evident  eiasticitj  aud  tension;  it  is  generally  ciroumscribod, 
though  its  base  is  somewhat  spread  out,  and  extends  along  tbe  side  of  the  pelvis 
as  far  as  the  sacrum ;  its  volume  varies,  of  course,  with  the  quantity  of  fluid 
contained  in  tbe  sao,  occasionally  equalling  one-third  of  the  transverse  diameter 
of  the  pelvis. 

The  tumefaction  completely  disappears  after  the  nee  of  the  catheter;  and,  by 
directing  the  concavity  of  the  iostnuuent  downwards,  its  point  can  be  felt  through 
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the  walls,  and  can  readily  be  moved  from  before  backwards  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion. As  the  tumor  is  covered  by  the  vagina,  and  its  base  is  diffuse,  there  is  no 
danger  of  mistaking  it  for  the  bag  of  waters,  since  it  does  not  prevent  the  finger 
from  reaching  the  uterine  orifice.  Cystocele  may  sometimes  be  removed  by 
pressure,  and  almost  always  by  the  catheter;  its  size  will  vary  with  the  extent  of 
displacement,  and  with  the  quantity  of  urine  contained  in  it. 

Cases  of  this  kind  merit  serious  attention,  for  they  may  be  confounded  with 
other  tumors ;  and  such  an  error  of  diagnosis  might  lead  to  the  performance  of  a 
useless  and  perhaps  dangerous  operation.  Dr.  Merriman  (^St/nopsis,  page  202) 
speaks  of  a  surgeon,  who,  supposing  he  had  to  treat  a  case  of  hydrocephalic  head, 
thrust  a  sharp  instrument  into  the  bladder ;  and  a  similar  mistake,  according  to 
Hamilton,  was  committed  by  another  practitioner,  who  imagined  he  was  opening 
the  bag  of  waters. 

In  all  these  obscure  cases,  a  resort  to  the  catheter  is  the  best  possible  means  of 
diagnosis ;  nevertheless,  it  must  be  observed,  that,  for  this  measure  to  be  concla- 
aive,  it  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  plunge  the  beak  of  the  instrument 
into  the  liquid  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  tumor;  that,  is,  after  the  instrument 
has  once  entered,  it  should  be  turned  over,  so  as  to  make  its  concavity  look  down- 
wards and  backwards.  As  a  remedy,  this  is  the  only  one  requisite,  and  the 
instrument  ought  to  be  left  in  the  bladder  until  after  the  head  is  engaged. 

Unfortunately,  its  introduction  is  not  always  an  easy  matter,  particularly  where 
the  head  has  been  wedged  in  the  pelvis  for  a  long  time ;  under  such  circum- 
stances, an  attempt  should  be  made  to  press  up  the  former  during  the  intervals ; 
but  if  this  is  impracticable,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  a  rupture  of  the  bladder 
from  its  over  distension,  I  know  of  no  other  resource  than  to  puncture  the  organ 
with  a  very  delicate  trocar. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

OBSTACLES   PRESENTED   BY   THE   NECK   AND   BODY    OF   THE   UTERUS. 

ARTICLE    I. 

OBSTACLES   DEPENDENT    ON   THE   NECK. 

The  obstacles  to  delivery  which  the  cervix  uteri  may  present,  are  due  either 
to  a  rigidity  or  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  orifice,  or  to  its  obliquity,  to  an 
agglutination  or  complete  obliteration  of  the  lips,  or  to  a  scirrhous  or  other  dege- 
neration of  its  tissue. 

§  1.  Rigidity  op  the  Neck. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  the  fibres  of  the  uterine  neck  seem  to  possess  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  resistance ;  and  although  they  have  none  of  the  charae- 
tere  we  are  about  to  indicate  as  appertaining  to  an  inflammatory  or  spju^moiiic 
eontraetion^  yet  their  dilatation  is  not  efiected.    According  to  Dewces,  this  resis- 
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tanoe  of  the  cervix  uteri  is  particularly  apt  to  be  met  with  in  yerj  young  girls,  or 
in  middle-aged  women  in  their  first  labors,  and  also  in  those  cases  in  which  par- 
turition takes  place  prematurely. 

There  is  one  symptom  that  would  lead  us  to  suspect  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri, 
eyen  before  an  examination ;  we  allude  to  what  is  ordinarily  termed  the  pains  in 
the  loins.  These  have  always  appeared  to  Madame  Lachapelle  to  be  a  conse- 
quence of  the  rigidity  of  the  external  orifice,  either  from  its  experiencing  a  kind 
of  cramp,  or  that,  because  of  its  having  to  sustain  the  whole  force  of  the  uterine 
contraction  in  consequence  of  its  firmness,  it  sufiers  more  than  when  soft  and 
yielding. 

Prolonged  baths,  employed  from  the  beginning  of  the  labor,  and  bleeding  from 
the  arm,  if  not  contra-indicated  by  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  are  the 
only  measures  which  need  be  used  under  these  circumstances. 

However,  as  this  extreme  slowness  appears  from  the  beginning  of  the  labor, 
that  is  to  say,  at  a  period  in  which  the  membranes  are  still  intact,  the  life  of  the 
foatus  is  by  no  means  endangered  thereby,  and  its  only  effect  is  to  fatigue  the 
mother  greatly.  Therefore,  unless  some  dangerous  complication  should  super- 
vene, there  is  nothing  to  do  but  recommend  patience.  Still,  if  the  labor  should 
be  extremely  prolonged,  and,  by  its  duration,  seem  likely  to  endanger  the  life  of 
the  mother,  it  would  be  right  to  make  a  few  incisions  upon  the  lateral  parts  of 
the  cervix. 

§  2.  Spasmodic  Contraction  of  the  Neck. 

Again,  it  may  happen,  that  afler  having  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  dila- 
tation, the  cervix  becomes  affected  with  spasmodic  contraction,  whereby  its 
subsequent  expansion  is  retarded,  or  suspended  altogether  for  several  hours. 
The  orifice  then  presents  a  thin,  cutting  edge,  and  is  warmer,  drier,  and  more 
sensitive  to  pressure  of  the  finger;  in  short,  is  much  more  irritable  than  usual. 

This  condition,  which  has  been  designated  as  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
external  orifice,  may  be  confounded  with  the  simple  rigidity  just  spoken  of,  and 
with  the  natural  retraction  of  the  neck,  when  the  presenting  part  of  the  child 
does  not  engage  in  its  opening  immediately  afler  the  rupture  of  the  membranes. 
In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  thick,  soft,  and  easily  dilatable  edges  of  the  orifice 
will  always  enable  us  to  avoid  error.  In  the  former  case,  the  diagnosis  is  often 
more  difficult  if  all  the  phenomena  of  the  labor  have  not  been  watched,  and  the 
extreme  sensibility  of  the  neck,  which  is  not  generally  met  with  in  rigidity, 
will  be  the  only  evidence  that  we  have  a  case  of  spasmodic  contraction  to  deal 
with.* 

This  state  of  spasm  does  not  generally  last  for  a  great  while ;  but  so  long  as  it 
exists,  the  dilatation  is  extremely  slow,  and  sometimes  hardly  takes  place  at  all. 
Usually,  however,  the  efforts  of  the  body  of  the  womb  overcome  the  resistance 
at  last,  and  the  head  of  the  foetus  clears  the  orifice;  but,  in  some  cases,  it  happens 
that  being  no  longer  supported,  the  neck  retracts  immediately,  and  grasps  the 
neck  of  the  foetus  more  or  less  forcibly,  so  that  a  new  dilatation  is  required  to 

*  Rigidity  is  a  passive  force,  by  which  the  fibres  of  the  orifice  resist  the  dilatation  they 
have  to  undergo.  Spasmodic  contraction  is  an  active  force,  by  which  the  fibres  contract 
and  diminish  the  size  of  the  opening  previously  exhibited  by  the  mouth  of  the  womb. 
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allow  the  shoulders  to  pass;  nor  is  this  second  dilatation  as  easy  as  might  be 
expected. 

This  spasm  of  the  external  orifice  may  be  met  with  in  strong  and  plethoric 
women,  but  also  in  lymphatic,  nervous,  and  very  irritable  individuals,  of  a  pale 
and  relaxed  fibre.  In  the  former  case,  general  bleeding  is  one  of  the  first  mea- 
sures to  be  had  recourse  to,  but  in  the  latter  it  might  prove  hurtful.  Under 
both  circumstances,  however,  recourse  may  be  had  with  advantage  to  emollient 
injections,  fumigations,  baths,  and  the  administration  of  laudanum  by  clysters, 
or,  preferably,  the  application  of  belladonna  to  the  uterine  neck  itself.  Chau^ 
sier,  who  has  particularly  recommended  the  use  of  this  latter  remedy,  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  an  ointment  prepared  by  mixing  and  triturating  one  drachm  of 
the  extract  or  juice  of  belladonna  with  an  ounce  of  lard.  But  as  the  application 
of  this  ointment  is  quite  difficult.  Professor  V.  Dubois  prefers  the  ordinary  dry 
extract.  He  places  a  little  pellet  of  it,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  on  the  nail  of 
the  index  finger,  which  latter  is  then  carried  up  to  the  cervix,  where,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  parts  soften  the  extract, 
which  is  then  readily  smeared  over  the  external  and  internal  surfaces  of  the 
neck. 

The  belladonna,  so  highly  lauded  by  some  accoucheurs,  is  by  others  thought 
to  be  useless.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  difference  in  opinion  has  arisen  from 
confounding  simple  rigidity  with  spasmodic  contraction.  Though  without  action 
in  the  former  case,  I  think  it  very  useful  in  the  latter. 

If  all  these  measures  prove  unsuccessful,  or  if  an  accident,  which  endangers 
the  life  of  the  mother  or  child,  should  demand  a  prompt  termination  of  the 
labor,  the  accoucheur  will  have*  to  choose  between  a  forcible  introduction  of 
the  himd  and  multiple  incisions  upon  the  neck.  (See  Difficulties  of  Pelvic 
Version.)* 

But  it  is  not  the  external  orifice  alone  which  may  retard  the  delivery  of  the 
foetus  by  retracting  on  its  neck,  for  very  often  the  internal  one,  or  rather  that 
portion  of  the  uterine  walls  which  corresponded  to  it  in  the  non-gravid  state, 
retracts  forcibly  on  the  neck  of  the  child,  even  before  the  head  has  cleared  the 
external  orifice ;  so  that  the  latter,  being  retained  in  the  portion  of  the  organ 
that  appertains  to  the  neck  after  delivery,  can  advance  no  further.  This  inter- 
nal contraction  only  takes  place  where  the  waters  have  escaped  for  some  time, 
and  it  evidently  results,  as  Dewees  has  remarked,  from  the  double  tendency  of 
the  womb  to  regain  its  primitive  form,  and  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  shape 
of  the  parts  contained  within  its  cavity. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suspect  that  the  delay  in  the  progress  of  the  head  is 
dependent  on  this  cause,  when,  notwithstanding  the  energy  of  the  pains  and  the 
absence  of  all  other  sources  of  dystocia,  it  is  found  to  make  no  advance  at  all,  or, 
even  if  it  approaches  the  vulvar  orifice  during  the  contraction,  it  returns  to  its 
primitive  position  immediately  afterwards.  Besides  which,  if  the  finger  is 
slipped  above  the  head,  the  latter  will  be  found  free  in  the  excavation ;  but  one 
of  the  orifices  (the  internal  one,  most  usually)  will  be  strongly  retracted  around 
the  neck. 

Bleeding,  general  bathing,  and  laudanum  injections  may  be  employed  use- 
folly  under  these  circumstances  also,  though  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  con- 
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tractioii  of  the  internal  orifice  persists  notwithstanding.  Under  these  circum- 
stanceS;  should  version  he  judged  necessary,  the  most  serious  difficulty  may  he 
anticipated  in  passing  the  hand  through  the  retracted  part;  and  if  the  application 
of  the  forceps  be  deemed  requisite,  as  it  would  be  if  the  head  were  already 
engaged,  but  delayed  by  the  retraction  of  the  internal  orifice,  this  latter  circum- 
stance, by  arresting  the  shoulders,  would  render  the  delivery  impossible.  It  is 
then  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  measures  so  much  vaunted,  and' so  often  em- 
ployed by  Dewees  with  success,  namely :  to  bleeding  in  the  arm,  pushed  ad  deli- 
qutum  animi.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  drawing  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood,  the 
patient  should  be  directed  to  stand  up,  if  possible,  and,  as  soon  as  fainting  occurs, 
she  is  to  be  replaced  on  the  bed;  when,  according  to  the  American  accoucheur, 
the  relaxation  in  the  retracted  orifice,  produced  by  the  syncope,  will  be  such  that 
the  pelvic  version,  or  the  extraction  of  the  head  by  the  forceps,  can  always  be 
performed.  Finally,  in  those  cases  where  the  woman's  general  condition  does 
not  permit  a  resort  to  bloodletting,  we  may  employ  the  opiates  in  a  full  dose^ 
either  by  the  mouth  or  by  injection,  with  great  advantage. 

The  reader  will  also  understand  that,  in  a  natural  labor  by  the  pelvis,  the 
retraction  of  one  of  these  orifices  may  likewise  arrest  the  head.  Under  such 
circumstances,  if  the  source  of  difficulty  is  confined  to  the  external  one,  nume- 
rous incisions  might  be  made  in  the  ring  of  the  os  uteri;  but,  if  it  is  at  the 
internal  orifice,  Dewees's  plan  should  certainly  be  followed.  It  is  likewise  impor- 
tant to  ascertain,  at  once,  whether  the  child  is  still  living;  for  though  it  be  diffi- 
cult to  admit  that  a  strangulation  of  the  foetus  can  occur  from  direct  pressure, 
yet  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  umbilical  cord,  from  being  nearly  always  com- 
pressed in  these  unfortunate  cases,  exposes  the  child  to  a  speedy  death;  and,  if 
the  infant  is  already  lost,  we  may  employ,  beneficially,  either  belladonna,  or  the 
opiates  internally,  according  to  the  orifice  retracted. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  use  of  anaesthetics  might  prove  serviceable,  by  pro- 
ducing relaxation  of  the  partial  spasm  of  the  uterine  fibres. 

§  3.  Obliquity  of  the  Orifice. 

In  consequence  of  the  usual  direction  of  the  uterus,  the  neck  is  slightly,  turned 
downward  and  backward.  This  posterior  obliquity  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
much  greater,  whilst  in  others,  the  orifice  may  be  directed  strongly  forward,  or 
toward  one  of  the  sides  of  the  pelvis.  When  treating  hereafter  of  malpositions 
of  the  body  of  the  womb,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  efiect  of  re- 
troversions and  lateral  obliquities  upon  the  direction  of  the  neck.  We  would 
treat  at  present  of  the  posterior  obliquity  of  the  orifice,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  frequent. 

The  posterior  obliquity  of  the  neck  may  be  due  to  an  extreme  anteversion  of 
the  body  of  the  organ,  though  it  may  also  be  very  well  marked,  even  when  the 
fundus  of  the  womb  projects  no  farther  forward  than  usual.  This  deviation  of 
the  orifice  may  also  take  place  during  labor ;  but  it  may  also  exist  in  the  latter 
stages  of  pregnancy. 

In  the  former  case,  the  obliquity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dilatation  of  the 
orifice  is  effected  more  at  the  expense  of  the  posterior  than  of  the  anterior  lip, 
and,  consequently,  the  plane  of  this  opening  would  naturally  be  found,  in  most 
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cases,  behind  the  long  axis  of  the  organ.  Wherefore,  this  irregular  dilatation 
maj,  independently  of  any  deviation  in  the  fundus,  produce  such  an  obliquity  of 
the  neck,  that  the  plane  of  its  orifice,  instead  of  being  horizontal,  has  very  nearly 
a  vertical  direction  ;  that  is,  the  opening  looks  directly  towards  the  anterior  face 
of  the  sacrum,  its  anterior  margin  has  become  inferior,  and  its  posterior  one  in 
now  the  superior.  When  existing  before  the  commencement  of  labor,  its  mode 
of  production  is  altogether  different.  We  know  that  in  vertex  presentations  the 
head  of  the  foetus  engages  in  the  excavation  in  the  latter  months,  pressing  the 
lower  part  of  the  uterus  before  it.  Now,  in  the  normal  direction  of  this  organ, 
it  is  evident  that  the  head  must  press  more  especially  upon  the  portion  anterior 
to  the  orifice,  which  anterior  portion  it  must  carry  before  it.  flence,  it  is  plain 
the  external  orifice  of  the  neck  must  necessarily  be  situated  altogether  posterior 
to  the  projection  formed  by  the  head  in  the  lesser  pelvis. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  manner  and  time  of  its  production,  its  effect  upon 
the  progress  of  the  labor  is  always  the  same.  Consequently,  when  the  child's 
head  is  urged  on  by  the  uterine  contractions,  it  presses  the  anterior  inferior  wall 
of  the  uterus  before  it,  and  thereby  evidently  retards  the  delivery.  In  fact,  the 
dilatation  of  the  neck  must  necessarily  be  very  slow  and  imperfect ;  besides,  the 
expulsive  efforts  are  spent  against  the  anterior  part  of  the  cervix,  which  part, 
corresponding  to  the  void  in  the  pelvis,  and  being  distended  by  the  head,  is 
sometimes  forced  down  nearly  to  the  vulva,  and  threatened  with  a  rupture. 
Most  generally,  there  is  time  for  rectifying  this  unfavorable  situation  of  the  cer- 
vix ;  nevertheless,  the  patient  must  remain  in  bed  as  much  as  possible ;  for  it  is 
very  apparent  that,  in  the  erect  position,  the  body  of  the  womb  constantly  aug- 
ments this  posterior  obliquity  in  the  neck  by  being  carried  forwards.  The 
termination  of  the  labor  may  also  be  facilitated  by  placing  the  orifice  in  its 
natural  position  with  the  finger ;  this  is  done,  during  the  interval,  by  hooking 
the  anterior  lip,  and  carefully  bringing  it  to  the  Centre  of  the  vagina,  and  then 
sustaining  it  in  this  position  until  a  new  contraction  comes  on ;  when  the  head 
is  forcibly  pressed  down  and  engages  in  the  opening,  and  no  longer  permits  the 
lip  to  regain  its  abnormal  position.  The  labor  is  sometimes  speedily  terminated 
after  this  little  manoeuvre. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  cervix  uteri  is  well  dilated,  though  not  as  yet 
sufficiently  so  to  permit  the  parietal  protuberances  to  traverse  it ;  and  this  con- 
dition of  things  lasts  for  a  considerable  period,  notwithstanding  the  long  and 
acute  sufferings  of  the  patient.  In  such  cases,  the  engagement  of  the  head  may 
be  singularly  facilitated  by  making  a  slight  pressure  on  all  the  periphery  of  the 
orifice  with  the  extremity  of  the  index  finger. 

Again,  the  dilatation  may  often  be  completed  and  the  head  be  down  in  the 
excavation,  but,  notwithstanding  theexpulsory  efforts  of  the  womb,  it  is  retained 
there  by  the  anterior  lip  of  the  neck,  which  is  pressed  before  it ;  the  head  can- 
not overcome  the  resistance  thus  made  by  the  band  formed  by  the  anterior  lip, 
and  several  hours  may  elapse  without  any  advance  in  the  progress  of  the  labor. 
When  this  happens,  the  following  course  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  promote 
a  prompt  engagement  at  the  inferior  strait :  taking  advantage  of  an  interval,  the 
accoucheur  hooks  the  anterior  lip  with  his  finger  and  draws  it  towards  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  where  it  is  retained  until  the  pain  comes  on ;  then  the  extremity  of 
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the  finger,  placed  under  this  portion  of  the  neck,  pushes  it  above  the  descending 
part  of  the  head,  until  it  gets  beyond  the  occipital  boss ;  when  the  occiput  is 
found  to  engage  almost  immediately  in  the  pubic  arch,  and  the  labor  terminates 
two  or  three  hours  sooner  than  it  would  have  done  without  this  little  manipula- 
tion. It  is  occasionally  necessary  to  repeat  these  attempts  several  times;  but  as 
they  are  attended  with  no  inconvenience,  when  properly  performed^  they  may  be 
renewed  without  fear.  We  will  add,  that  the  most  favorable  period  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  that  when  the  head,  after  having  reached  the  pelvic  floor^  is  on  the  point 
of  clearing  the  inferior  strait ;  provided  the  pains  are  energetic,  and  the  cervix 
uteri  is  sufficiently  dilated  to  permit  the  passage,  if  the  axis  of  its  orifice  were 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  head. 

§  4.  Agglutination  of  the  External  Uterine  Orifice. 

This  is  a  very  rare  complication,  and  but  few  examples  of  it  are  reported  in 
the  books ;  though,  perhaps,  a^  M.  Ntegele  remarks,  from  whom  I  extract  the 
following  details,  this  rarity  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  various  degrees  of 
agglutination  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  physician ;  the  powers  of  nature 
alone  triumphing  over  the  accident  in  most  cases. 

Its  existence  may  be  suspected  when  the  inferior  uterine  segment  descends 
low  down  in  the  excavation  at  the  commencement  of  the  labor,  and  presents  no 
trace  of  an  orifice;  or  when  the  latter  presents  as  a  fold  or  a  hollow,  which  is 
slightly  depressed  at  its  centre,  and  very  often  not  corresponding  to  the  pelvic 
axis.  The  middle  of  this  little  depression  is  usually  occupied  by  a  filamentous 
web,  some  fleshy  tissue,  and  a  cellular  network,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  small 
narrow  opening  is  found ;  sometimes  the  lips  are  held  together  by  a  consistent 
mucus.  As  the  contractions  become  more  energetic,  the  lower  segment  of  the 
womb  is  forced  into  the  excavation,  and  becomes  so  thin  that,  at  the  first  explo- 
ration, the  finger  appears  to  be  separated  from  the  head  by  the  membranes 
alone  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  pains,  the  uterine  orifice  is  not 
only  tightly  closed,  but  even  seems  to  ascend  somewhat,  and  to  be  carried  towards 
one  side.  The  orifice  may  open  spontaneously  under  the  pressure  of  the  ener- 
getic contractions ;  but  if  it  resists,  and  the  accoucheur  does  not  early  recognize 
the  source  of  the  difficulty,  a  rupture  of  the  womb,  or  a  paralysis  of  it,  which  is 
not  less  dangerous,  might  result  in  consequence. 

The  question  arises,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  agglutination  ?  It  has  probably 
followed  an  inflammation  of  the  cervix  uteri,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina ; 
since  the  pseudo-membranous  or  fibrous  tissue  that  composes  it,  is  similar,  says 
Nsegele,  to  that  substance  which  serves  as  the  bond  of  union  between  the  pla- 
centa and  womb,  or  that  uniting  the  pleura  pulmonalis  to  the  pleura  costalis,  or 
the  intestines  with  each  other  and  with  the  abdominal  wall,  when  an  inflamma- 
tion of  these  parts  terminates  by  adhesion.  In  a  case  where  a  woman  died  during 
labor,  the  adhesion  of  the  neck  was  found,  at  the  post-mortem  examination,  to  be 
so  resistant  that  it  could  neither  be  lacerated  nor  broken  by  any  moderate  force, 
and  the  membrane  that  blocked  it  up  was  of  an  aponeurotic  character. 

The  precise  period  at  which  its  formation  commences  cannot  be  determined. 
In  a  woman  who  presented  this  peculiarity  during  labor,  the  orifice  was  patulous 
six  weeks  before  her  delivery. 
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The  agglatination  of  the  orifice  has  been  remedied  in  most  cases  without  much 
difficulty,  the  membraDC  having  been  easily  raptured  either  by  the  finger  or  some 
blunt  instrument,  and  the  operation  has  generally  been  followed  by  the  loss  of 
only  a  few  drops  of  blood.  The  index  finger  should  be  preferred  to  everything 
else,  for  if  this  is  not  sufficient  to  break  down  the  obstacle,  we  can  expect  but 
little  aid  from  an  instrument.  It  is  really  difficult  to  understand  how  this 
agglutination,  which  almost  always  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger^  can 
resist  the  impetus  of  the  strong  contractions  of  the  womb. 

§  6.  Swelling  and  Elongation  op  the  Anterior  Lip. 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  the  head  descending  in  the  excavation  long 
before  the  complete  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  whereby  the  anterior  lip  is  neces- 
sarily compressed  between  the  former  and  the  symphysis  pubis.  As  a  general 
rule,  this  compression,  and  the  consequent  pain,  disappear  on  the  prompt  termi- 
nation of  the  labor;  but  if  the  latter  be  prolonged,  and  especially  if  the  pelvis 
scarcely  reaches  its  normal  dimensions,  the  compression  is  very  severe,  a  consi- 
derable tumefaction  will  result  in  that  part  of  the  anterior  lip  found  below  the 
constricted  point.  Duclos,  of  Toulouse,  has  met  with  three  instances  of  this 
kind,  two  of  which  were  in  the  same  woman ;  M.  Nseg^le  has  published  another. 
Dr.  Lever  two  more,  and  M.  Danyau  one,  making  seven  in  all.  M.  Blot  men- 
tions a  case  in  which  the  tumor  formed  by  the  anterior  lip  was  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  thick,  and  forced  down  to  the  vulva.  The  labor  had  to  be  terminated 
by  the  forceps. 

The  following  case  is  one  of  those  reported  by  Duclos :  A  woman,  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  who  was  in  labor  with  her  fifth  child,  was  suddenly  attacked,  after 
twenty-four  hours  of  moderate  pains,  by  acute  sufferings,  which  called  forth  loud 
cries;  an  elongated  body  appeared  between  the  lips  of  the  vulva,  and  its  appari- 
tion was  accompanied  by  a  slight  hemorrhage,  pallor,  and  feebleness.  On  his 
arrival,  he  found  a  cylindrical  tumor  projecting  four  fingers'  breadth  beyond  the 
parts ;  it  was  two  inches  broad  near  the  vulva,  and  was  irregular,  resistant,  and 
of  a  wine-like  color.  After  a  careful  examination,  he  ascertained  that  it  was 
formed  by  the  elongated  and  tumefied  anterior  lip  of  the  cervix.  He  first  thought 
of  applying  the  forceps  on  the  child's  head,  but  afterwards  concluded  to  aid  its 
delivery  by  drawing  on  the  occiput,  and  operating  on  the  forehead  by  means  of 
the  index  finger  previously  introduced  into  the  rectum.  In  the  cases  observed 
by  Naegele  and  Danyau,  as  also  in  one  of  the  women  reported  by  Lever,  the  labor 
terminated  spontaneously.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  be  done  in  most 
instances;  though  if  the  tumor  be  9f  a  large  size,  very  tense  and  black,  and 
apparently  threatened  with  gangrene,  the  example  of  the  English  surgeon,  just 
named,  might  be  followed;  that  is,  to  make  a  number  of  punctures,  for  the 
purpose  of  evacuating  the  infiltrated  liquids  and  diminishing  its  volume. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  may  remark,  with  M.  Danyau,  that  this  species  of  tume- 
faction can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  delivery ;  and 
that  the  unusual  length  of  the  labor  must  rather  be  attributed  to  the  extreme 
pain  it  occasions,  and  to  the  disorder  and  irregularity  of  the  uterine  contraction 
caused  thereby. 

The  cases  recently  mentioned  by  M.  Montgomery  under  the  name  of  thrambtu 
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of  the  lips  of  the  cerv^ix,  and  which  we  have  already  noticed  (see  page  588),  are 
evidently  instances  of  this  affection.  The  observations  of  the  Irish  accoucheur 
appear  to  us  similar  to  those  just  mentioned.  As  regards  the  prognosis^  how- 
ever, it  is  important  to  distinguish  simple  infiltration  from  a  true  effusion. 

M.  Montgomery  thinks  that  this  condition  of  things  might  be  mistaken  for  a 
case  of  insertion  of  the  placenta  upon  the  neck,  the  tissue  of  the  infiltrated  lip 
bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  the  placental  tissue.  Still,  as  he  observes, 
it  may  always  be  readily  ascertained  that  the  tumor  is  not  only  applied  to  the 
internal  surface  of  the  womb,  but  that  it  is  also  situated  in  the  substance  of  the 
latter.  The  finger  can  never  be  made  to  penetrate  between 'the  tumor  and  the 
internal  surface  of  the  uterus. 

§  6.  Abscesses  in  the  Lips  of  the  Cervix  Uteri. 

Genuine  abscesses  are  occasionally  developed  in  the  substance  of  the  lips  of 
the  08  tincsB,  which,  independently  of  the  unfavorable  influence  they  may  have 
over  the  gestation,  must  necessarily  disturb  the  regular  progress  of  the  labor; 
because,  where  they  invade  a  considerable  portion  of  the  neck,  its  dilatation  is 
thereby  rendered  very  slow  and  very  painful ;  besides  which,  their  size  may  be 
80  great  as  to  retard  the  passage  of  the  head.  The  reader  will  find  in  Bonet 
{Sepulchretum,  vol.  ii,  lib.  iii,  sect.  38,  Obs.  2)  the  history  of  a  woman,  who 
died  without  having  been  delivered,  after  five  or  six  days  of  suffering,  in  whom 
a  large  abscess,  filled  with  putrid  pus,  and  occupying  the  neck  of  the  womb,  wau 
found  at  the  post-mortem  ezaminatfon. 

If  the  presence  of  fluctuation  should  establish  the  diagnosis,  the  proper  course 
would  evidently  be  to  incise  the  tumor. 

§  7.  Induration,  with  Hypertrophy  op  the  Cervix  Uteri. 

This  affection  is  more  frequently  observed  in  the  anterior  than  the  posterior 
lip,  though  it  may  affect  both ;  but,  in  no  case  has  the  volume  of  the  indurated 
part  been  great  enough  to  impede,  mechanically,  the  expulsion  of  the  child;  but 
the  alteration  very  often  retards  the  dilatation,  and  sometimes  even  renders  it 
impossible.  Venesection  and  tepid  bathing  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage. 
Certain  English  practitioners  highly  extol  the  use  of  tartar  emetic,  given  in  nau- 
seating doses,  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  its  efficacy.  If  these 
means  prove  ineffectual,  or  if  some  more  grave  complication  requires  the  prompt 
termination  of  the  labor,  we  might  have  recourse  to  repeated  incisions  made  on 
the  neck  of  the  womb. 

§  8.  Of  the  Cancerous  Neck. 

Like  all  the  organs  of  the  economy,  the  cervix  uteri  may  be  affected  with 
soirrhus,  or  may  form  an  encephaloid  tumor;  and  when  this  does  take  place  the 
prognosis  is  very  unfavorable,  both  for  the  mother  and  child.  For  example,  of 
twenty-seven  females  reported  by  Puchelt,  five  died  during  the  labor,  nine  shortly 
after  tl^e  delivery,  and  but  ten  recovered ;  the  fate  of  the  other  three  is  not 
stated.  However,  if  the  disease  is  still  in  its  first  stage ;  if  the  patient's  general 
condition  is  not  seriously  altered;  and  especially  if  the  malady  has  made  but 
little  progress,  or  the  tumor  is  small,  the  danger  is  not  so  imminent,  and  the 
39 
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expulsion  of  the  child  maj  then  take  place  regularly.  But,  even  where  the 
delivery  is  ciTected  spontaneously,  its  influence  over  the  subsequent  progress  of 
the  tumor  is  not  the  less  disastrous ;  for  the  pressure  to  which  the  diseased  part 
is  exposed  seems,  in  most  cases,  to  hasten  its  development;  and,  whether  the 
labor  be  terminated  naturally  or  by  the  recourses  of  art,  its  progress  afterwards 
is  much  more  rapid.  The  child,  likewise,  is  very  often  lost  in  the  cases  under 
consideration ;  thus,  of  the  twenty-seven  women  above  cited,  fifteen  were  delivered 
of  a  stillborn  child,  and  ten  only  of  a  living  infant;  nothing  is  said  of  the  fate 
of  the  other  two. 

The  indications  for  treatment,  when  the  cervix  uteri  is  affected  with  cancer, 
will  necessarily  vary,  according  to  the  seat  and  size  of  the  tumor ;  for,  if  it  is  not 
very  voluminous,  or  if  it  is  located  on  the  posterior  lip,  or  the  pelvis  be  of  large 
dimensions,  there  is  every  reason  for  hoping  that  the  efforts  of  nature  will  prove 
adequate  to  the  dilatation,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus. 

I  have  seen  the  former  process  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  sound  anterior 
lip,  where  the  other  was  invaded  by  a  cancer  throughout,  which  also  extended 
to  the  posterior  vaginal  wall.*  Wherefore,  there  is  no  occasion  for  immediate 
action ;  although  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  if  the  degeneration  of  these  parts 
is  more  extensive,  the  powers  of  nature  alone  are  nearly  always  inadequate  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  delivery. 

Some  authors  have  recommended  copious  bleedings;  but  sanguineous  emis- 
sions, though  advantageous'  in  cases  of  rigidity,  or  of  simple  induration  of  the 
neck,  would  here  only  enfeeble  the  patient  without  producing  any  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  orifice ;  and  the  only  available  resource  of  our  art  is  still  in  the 
repeated  incisions  on  the  periphery  of  the  cancerous  mass ;  because  turning,  and 
the  application  of  the  forceps,  which  have  been  advised  by  certain  accoucheurs, 
are  evidently  only  practicable  where  the  bistoury  may  have  previously  facilitated 
the  entrance  into  the  womb.  Without  this  precaution,  one  or  more  fissures 
dividing  the  lobes  of  the  scirrhus  would  necessarily  result  from  the  introduction 

1  This  case  appears  to  me  too  remarkable  not  to  be  reported,  at  least  in  a  condensed  form. 

A  female,  aged  forty-five  years,  who  had  previously  had  several  children,  came  to  La 
Clinique  about  the  commencement  of  the  last  month  of  her  gestation ;  when,  by  resorting 
to  the  touch,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  was  occupied  throughout  by 
an  elongated  tumor,  which  was  curved  in  a  serpentine  form,  and  extended  from  the  poste- 
rior lip  of  the  cervix,  to  within  a  fingers  breadth  of  the  vulva.  The  lip  was  nearly  an  inch 
thick  in  all  its  transverse  exXent  (which  latter  was  more  considerable  than  usual),  and  it  had 
contracted  adhesions  with  the  vagina  by  its  posterior  face.  The  tumor  presented  nearly  the 
same  thickness  in  all  parts ;  its  anterior  surface  was  irregular  and  nodulated,  as  was  also 
the  posterior  lip  of  the  cervix  uteri ;  but  its  hinder  surface  adhered  to,  or  rather  was  con- 
founded with,  the  recto-vaginal  septum.  When  this  woman  arrived  at  full  term,  the  labor 
began,  and  the  dilatation  was  effected  very  slowly,  though  completely,  at  the  expense  of  the 
anterior  lip.  The  tumor  whose  volume  seemed  to  offer  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
delivery,  only  rendered  the  second  stage  of  the  travail  a  little  more  tedious  than  usual ;  for, 
being  pressed  back  by  the  child's  head,  it  became  nearly  transverse  in  the  excavation,  and 
formed  on  the  perineum  a  pad,  or  a  kind  of  crescent,  the  convexity  of  which  looked  down- 
ward, but  its  concavity  was  directed  upwards,  and  arrested  the  head ;  finally,  tfhdcr  the 
influence  of  the  powerful  contractions,  the  head  pushed  the  tumor  still  more  backwards,  by 
forcibly  depressing  the  perineum,  and  then  passed  in  front  of  it,  and  soon  cleared  the 
external  parts. 
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of  the  hand  or  instrument,  which,  at  the  moment  of  the  head's  passage,  would 
extend  still  further,  and  encroach  perhaps  on  the  hodj  of  the  womb.  Or,  if  the 
fissures  should  not  form,  the  neck,  by  not  dilating,  would  create  an  obstacle  to 
the  delivery,  and  the  patient  would  be  exposed  to  a  rupture  of  the  organ^  to 
conyulsions,  and  to  all  the  consequences  that  attend  labors  rendered  difficult  by 
mechanical  impediments ;  unless,  indeed,  there  happened  to  be  a  rupture  of  the 
subvaginal  portion  of  the  womb  itself^  and  the  child's  passage  was  effected 
through  this  accidental  orifice. 

Lastly,  in  those  cases  where  the  application  of  the  forceps  is  still  impossible, 
even  after  the  incisions  have  been  made,  a  grave  question  is  offered  for  our  solu- 
tion. Supposing  the  child  is  still  living,  we  have  only  to  choose  between  its 
mutilation  and  the  Csesarean  operation.  Though  this  last  operation  be  serious 
under  all  circumstances,  it  nevertheless  seems  preferable  here  to  the  first,  because 
it  affords  a  considerable  chance  of  saving  the  child ;  and  the  mother's  life  is 
already  so  greatly  compromised  by  the  disease  with  which  she  is  affected,  that 
we  should  not,  in  my  estimation,  hesitate  to  sacrifice  all  to  the  safety  of  her 
infant. 

§  9.  Complete  Obliteration  of  the  Cervix  Uteri. 

At  the  present  day,  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  neck  of  the  womb  may 
be  entirely  obliterated  at  the  time  of  labor ;  and,  where  a  case  of  this  kind  does 
occur,  the  vaginal  Csssarean  operation  should  doubtless  be  performed.  But  it  is 
an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence,  and  the  accoucheur  must  not  permit  himself  to 
be  deceived  by  a  great  obliquity  of  the  cervix,  rendering  the  orifice  of  difficult 
access,  nor  by  an  agglutination  of  the  lips  of  the  os  tincsd,  since  it  is  possible  for 
an  overlapping  of  the  two  latter  to  be  mistaken  for  an  absolute  obliteration  of 
the  orifice.  '< Several  times,"  says  Dug^,  ''we  have  found  the  anterior  lip 
covered  and  embraced  by  the  posterior  one,  which  thus  masked  the  opening,  so 
that  the  finger  could  only  penetrate  it  in  a  very  oblique  direction ;  though,  when 
effected,  this  introduction  furnished  a  means  of  rectifying  the  error  promptly, 
and  of  reducing  the  parts  to  a  more  favorable  state." 

A  complete  obliteration  of  the  cervix,  when  certainly  detected,  evidently  de- 
mands the  vaginal  Csesarean  operation. 

ARTICLE  II. 
obstacles  dependent  on  the  body  of  the  womb. 

§  1.  Of  Uterine  Obliquity. 

When  studying  the  phenomena  of  gestation,  we  enumerated  the  various  causes 
that  forced  the  uterus  to  depart  more  or  less  from  the  direction  of  the  pelvic 
axis ;  and  we  demonstrated  that,  under  the  influence  of  those  causes,  the  womb 
very  often  inclines  forwards  and  to  the  right  during  the  latter  months  of  preg- 
nancy. It  is  not,  therefore,  of  this  right  antero-lateral  inclination  we  are  about 
to  speak,  in  treating  here  of  uterine  obliquity  as  a  cause  of  dystocia ;  because, 
where  it  is  slight,  and  where  it  may  be  considered  as  a  normal  result  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  womb,  it  affords  no  obstacle  to  the  parturition ;  but,  when  the 
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obliquity  i«  more  extensive,  it  may  impede  the  spontaneoos  expiiiBiB    rf  -fihr 
child,  and  will,  therefore,  claim  our  attention. 

De?enter,  and  most  of  the  writers  on  this  subject  since  his  day,  bsTie«&swsi^a£ 
four  varieties  of  it,  namely,  the  anterior,  the  posterior,  the  right  launL  jbic  d» 
left  lateral  obliquity.  But  the  modern  accoucheurs,  such  as  F 
dien,  Desormcaux,  and  P.  Dubois,  believe  that  a  posterior  obliquity 
place ;  for  the  prominence  of  the  sacrum  and  of  the  lumbar  vertebne.  thtj 
prevents  the  uterus  from  being  carried  backwards ',  however,  from  tfte  £mse  »- 
ported  by  Dcventer,  Levret,  Merriman,  Dugiis,  and  Velpeau,  we  fie*!  WMraaob^ 
in  still  retaining  these  four  varieties. 

1.  0/  the  Anterior  Obliquity. — As  a  natural  result  of  the  lesissaBcc  prescaned 
by  the  posterior  abdominal  plane,  the  womb  inclines  forw^  vliete  it  «Bhr 
encounters  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  form  a  soft  and  an  extcnsOMe  vaU 
When  this  obliquity  is  inconsiderable,  the  physician  has  only  to  lemain  a  ssplt- 
spectator  of  the  efforts  of  nature ;  but,  when  it  exists  in  a  higher  degree,  it 
comes  a  source  of  annoyance  and  pain  during  the  latter  months  of  gestadoa  t 
demands  attention;  and  it  also  gives  rise  to  difficulties  in  the  course  uf  the  lalKr 
that  should  either  be  prevented  or  corrected. 

An  unusual  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  superior  stndt,  or  a  vell-mai^cid 
Uxity  of  the  abdominal  walls,  favors  the  obliquity ;  and,  where  this  laxinr  k 
carried  to  an  extreme,  the  ventral  muscleH  gradually  relax  and  yields  the  wc^» 
inclines  more  and  more  forwards  and  downwards,  its  fundus  gets  above  the  pv.bia. 
and  then  falls  anteriorly,  like  an  inverted  sack,  on  the  thighs.     This  difftlaei^. 
ment  has  been  designated  as  the  ventre  en  besacej  and  by  the  Latin  aulhon  it  is 
described  under  the  name  of  the  venter  projjendului.     This  displacement  gires 
rise  to  acute  pains  in  the  groins,  in  the  fore  purt  of  the  thighs  and  luiits,  wbea 
the  abdomen  b  not  supported  by  a  proper  bandage  during  pregnancy :  and^  at 
the  time  of  labor,  the  cervix  uteri  is  carried  so  far  back  against  the  anterior  hce 
of  the  sacrum,  that  it  dilates  with  the  greutiMt  difficulty;  and,  if  the  membraikes 
be  prematurely  ruptured,  or  if  the  pelvis  In  unusually  large,  it  nearly  alway«  hap- 
pens that  the  child's  head  presses  the  anterior  inferior  part  of  the  uterine  wall 
before  it ;  which  part  appears  at  the  vulva  while  its  orifice  is  directed  consider- 
ably upwards  and  backwards.     But,  if  the  pelvis  be  small,  this  engagement  of 
the  head  does  not  take  place,  and  the  anterior  uterine  wall  is  then  forcibly  eom> 
pressed  between  it  and  some  portion  of  the  superior  strait.     The  enormous  dis- 
tension in  the  former  case,  and  the  pressure  on  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus  in 
the  latter,  expose  this  portion  of  the  organ  te  laceration  or  gangrene.     Under 
such  circumstances,  the  abdominal  exploration  and  the  vaginal  touch  can  alone 
explain  the  cause  of  the  difficulties  and  pains  which  the  patient  experiences. 
The  obliquity  in  the  body  is  readily  recognized  by  the  external  examination  ;  and 
if  the  head  be  engaged  in  the  excavation^  the  finger  introduced  into  the  vasrina 
will  find  a  voluminous,  smooth,  and  rounded  tumor,  filling  up  the  whole  eavit\ 
of  the  lesser  pelvis,  and  upon  which  no  o|)ening  similar  to  that  of  the  cervix  uteri 
oan  be  detected ;  but,  when  carried  further  upward  and  backward  towards  the 
aicro-vertebral  angle,  it  will  reach  (though  at  times  with  great  difficulty)  the 
anterior  border  of  the  cer\  ix ;  but^  most  generally,  it  will  be  impossible  to  recon- 
mmt  thtt^Klerior  lip.    This  circumstaoce  has  several  times  been  misuken  for  an 
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imperforation  of  the  womb,  or  a  complete  obliteration  of  the  neck,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  vaginal  OsBsarean  operation  has  occasionally  been  performed,  where 
nothing  more  than  an  obliquity  of  the  uterus  was  to  be  remedied.  If  the  head 
has  not  yet  engaged,  the  tumor  will  not  occupy  the  excavation,  but  the  same 
difficulty  will  still  be  experienced  in  finding  the  cervix.  Both  of  these  modes  of 
exploration  should  be  employed  ;  for  we  have  already  learned  that  the  cervix  may 
be  oblique,  while  the  body  retains  its  natural  position ;  and  it  is  evident  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  resort  to  the  touch  alone  might  lead  us  to  suspect 
an  obliquity  that  did  not  really  exist ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  internal  ex- 
ploration would  guard  against  the  errors  that  the  deformed  appearance  of  the 
woman's  abdomen  might  possibly  make  us  commit;  for  it  alone  can  enable  us  to 
distinguish  the  obliquity  from  that  deformity  already  alluded  to,  under  the  name 
of  anteflexion,  in  which  the  womb  is  shaped  like  a  retort.  In  the  former  case, 
the  cervix  will  be  detected  high  up  towards  the  posterior  plane  of  the  pelvis ;  in 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  correspond  to  the  centre  of  the  excavation, 
notwithstanding  the  great  forward  inclination  of  the  body  of  the  womb. 

2.  Of  the  Posterior  Obliquity, — This  variety  of  obliquity  (which  is  denied,  as 
above  stated,  by  most  modem  authors)  must  be  attributed  to  an  excessive  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  abdominal  walls,  which  prevents  the  uterus  from  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait,  when  it  rises  out  of  the 
pelvis;  that  is,  from  inclining  forwards,  and  therefore  it  is  almost  exclusively 
met  with  in  women  bearing  their  first  child. 

The  direction  of  the  uterine  axis  is  not  to  be  judged  of  in  reference  to  the  axis 
of  the  body,  but  to  that  of  the  superior  strait.  Now,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
womb,  in  some  cases,  instead  of  being  directed  from  above  downward  and  from 
before  backward,  has  its  long  axis  directed  from  behind  forward,  and  sometimes 
even  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait,  so  that,  while  its 
fundus  reposes  on  the  posterior  inferior  plane  of  the  abdomen^  its  neck  is  situated 
above  the  pubis. 

I  cannot  better  describe  the  signs  appertaining  to  this  particular  obliquity 
than  by  relating  a  few' examples  of  it;  and  these  citations  will  have  the  further 
advantage  of  verifying  the  fact,  and  of  establishing  its  possibility. 

I  have  twice  had,  says  Merriman,  from  whom  I  extract  the  following  case,  an 
opportunity  of  observing  this  singular  and  unusual  position  of  the  uterus,  in 
which  the  os  uteri  is  carried  so  far  above  the  symphysis  pubis  that  it  is  inacces- 
sible to  the  finger,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis  so  completely  filled  by  the 
body  of  the  womb  that  it  is  impossible  to  touch  the  sacrum.  A  case  of  the  kind 
has  been  published  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Jackson ;  but  it  occurred  in  a  woman  who  had 
not  reached  full  term.  In  the  first  of  my  cases,  the  woman  was  at  term,  and  the 
labor  continued  for  several  days;  but  the  uterus  regained  its  ordinary  position 
after  severe  efforts,  and  the  labor  terminated  spontaneously :  the  child  was  still- 
born, but  the  mother  recovered.  The  other  was  published  a  long  time  ago,  in  a 
dissertation  on  retroversion  of  the  womb,  which  has  been  sharply  criticised  by 
Dr.  Dewees.  The  following  is  an  abstract :  "  Mrs.  F was  taken  with  symp- 
toms of  labor,  on  Monday,  June  16,  1806,  at  which  time  a  discharge  of  the 
liquor  amoii  was  perceived,  and  severe  and  apparently  strong  pains  recurred  at 
distant  intervals.     In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  patient  was  examined  per  vagi- 
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nam,  when  there  appeared  to  be  a  singular  condition  of  the  parts.  The  whole  of 
the  back  part  of  the  pelvis  was  filled  up  by  a  globular  tumor,  which  prevented 
the  finger  from  passing  in  the  direction  of  the  coccyx  and  sacrum,  but  it  was 
obliged,  in  tracing  the  tumor,  to  take  a  direction  towards  the  ossa  pubis^  above 
the  crest  of  which  it  could  be  passed;  but  neither  here  nor  anywhere  else  could 
the  OS  uteri  be  felt. 

''  By  introducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum^  it  appeared  that  the  tumor  was 
uterine,  and  that  some  bulky  part  of  the  foetus  was  contained  within  it ;  but 
whether  the  nates  or  the  head  could  not  be  clearly  distinguished. 

''On  Tuesday,  the  17th,  the  discharge  of  liquor  amnii  continued;  the  pains 
were  frequent  and  excruciating,  and  the  tumor  was  pressed  down  closer  upon  the 
perineum.  A  rigor,  terminating  in  convulsions,  and  followed  by  fever  and  deli- 
rium, took  place  this  day;  but  a  prompt  bleeding  and  evacuating  the  bowels  re- 
lieved these  symptoms. 

''Wednesday,  18th,  and  Thursday,  19th,  no  material  alteration  was  observed. 
The  pains  continued  regular  and  distinctly  marked  through  these  days,  but  were 
much  less  severe  and  distressing  than  at  first. 

"  Friday,  20th,  another  very  careful  examination  of  the  parts  was  made.  The 
uterine  tumor  presented  the  same  shape  and  bulk,  quite  obstructing  the  passage 
towards  the  sacrum,  for  even  the  coccyx  could  not  be  felt,  except  the  finger  was 
introduced  into  the  rectum ;  when  the  finger  in  the  vagina  was  carried  foi*ward, 
in  the  only  direction  in  which  it  could  pass,  namely,  anteriorly,  it  reached  above 
the  pubes,  but  still  the  os  uteri  could  not  be  felt;  yet,  on  withdrawing  the  finger 
ft'om  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  there  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  perceived 
upon  it  the  true  appearance  of  a  show,  which  furnished  a  convincing  proof  that 
the  OS  uteri  was  situated  in  that  direction,  and  encouraged  us  to  hope  that  an 
alteration  in  the  state  of  the  uterus  was  at  hand. 

"Our  hopes  were  not  vain;  for,  on  the  next  day,  Saturday,  2l8t,  a  consider- 
able alteration  was  discovered  in  the  pains,  and  in  the  situation  of  the  globular 
tumor,  which  occupied  the  pelvis.  The  pains  were  more  powerful  and  effective, 
and  the  tumor,  which  had  been  contiguous  to  and  pressing  upon  the  perineum, 
was  found  to  have  a  little  receded,  while  a  flattened  mass  (which  proved  to  be 
the  head  of  the  child  in  a  state  of  complete  putrefaction,  with  the  bones  sepa- 
rated, and  the  brain  almost  dissolved)  was  forced  down  from  above  the  pelvis, 
between  the  ossa  pubis  and  the  uterine  tumor. 

"After  a  few  hours  of  active  pains,  the  tumor  ascended  above  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  and  was  no  longer  to  be  felt;  but  now  the  os  uteri  was  easily  distinguish- 
able, though  still  very  high. 

"It  was  judged  right  to  make  an  opening  into  the  head,  and  about  a  pint  of 
grumous  blood  and  brains  was  evacuated ;  this  allowed  an  opportunity  of  grasp- 
ing the  scalp,  and,  by  means  of  this,  so  much  assistance  was  afforded,  in  extract- 
ing the  child,  that  the  labor  was  terminated  in  a  few  more  pains. 

"  The  patient  perfectly  recovered,  and  lived  many  years  afterwards  in  good 
health,  but  never  had  another  child."     {Si/nopsis.^ 

'*In  a  woman,"  says  M.  Velpeau,  "who  came  to  be  confined  at  my  amphi- 
theatre, in  the  month  of  May,  1828,  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  was  rather  inclined 
backwards  than  forwards.     The  head  of  the  foetus  formed  above  the  strait  a  con- 
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siderable  projection,  which  descended  in  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis  nearly  to 
the  vulva.  Besides,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  were  so  thin  that  the  head,  fonta- 
nelles,  and  sutures  could  readily  be  detected  through  them:  the  occiput  was  to 
the  right,  and  the  face  to  the  left.  The  right  parietal  bone  rested  against  the 
anterior  face  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  left  remained  in  front.  The  os 
uteri,  which  was  on  a  level  with  the  superior  strait,  seemed  to  be  scooped  out  of 
the  substance  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  womb,  which  made  it  much  longer 
behind  than  before.  In  order  to  reach  the  orifice,  and  penetrate  towards  the 
head  of  the  child,  I  was  obliged  to  bend  my  finger,  so  as  to  make  it  pass  al- 
most horizontally  above  the  pubis.  After  seven  days  of  pain  and  pretty  strong 
contractions,  the  os  uteri,  although  very  soft  and  very  dilatable,  was  scarcely 
opened  at  all.  M.  Desormeaux  agreed  with  me,  that  by  means  of  position,  and 
the  assistance  of  the  hand  properly  combined,  I  ought  to  try  to  carry  the  head 
to  the  centre  of  the  superior  strait,  by  making  it  slide  from  below  upwards, 
and  from  before  backwards  over  the  pubis.  I  began  to  execute  this  manoeu- 
vre at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  and  continued,  it,  alternating  with  several  of  the 
students,  until  nine  o'clock.  From  this  time  there  was  no  longer  a  tumor  in 
front  of  the  symphysis,  and  the  labor  progressed  so  rapidly  that  in  less  than  an 
hour  the  child  was  bom,  and  the  placenta  itself  expelled.''  (^Meigs'  Transfu- 
tion,  p.  404. 

Dr.  Billi,  Professor  at  Milan,  reports  a  case  (jinn,  de  Cktr.,  1845,  p.  113)  in 
which  the  retroversion  was  so  complete,  that  the  orifice  was  situated  five  fingers' 
breadth  above  the  pubis,  whilst  the  posterior  part  of  the  excavation  was  occu- 
pied by  the  head  of  the  foetus.  The  fundus  of  the  uterus^  in  the  shape  of  a 
hard  and  rounded  tumor,  was  situated  between  the  vagina  and  the  rectum,  which 
it  compressed  violently. 

I  might  also  add  similar  examples  from  Dug^s ;  but  these  two  are  probably 
quite  sufficient  to  render  what  is  meant  by  the  posterior  obliquity  of  the  womb 
fully  understood. 

By  summing  up  the  symptoms  so  well  described  by  Mcrriman,  we  shall  have  : 
1,  a  very  considerable  elevation  of  the  os  uteri,  which  is  carried  high  upward  and 
forward  above  the  symphysis  pubis ;  2,  a  tardy  dilatation  of  the  cervix ;  3,  the 
tumor,  constituted  by  some  part  of  the  foetus  (the  shoulder,  probably)  pressing 
before  it  the  posterior  inferior  portion  of  the  womb  that  envelopes  it,  is  strongly 
engaged  in  the  excavation,  and  occupies  all  the  cavity  of  the  lesser  pelvis  ;^  and, 
4,  the  head  situated  above  the  symphysis  pubis.  By  collecting  in  the  same  way 
the  principal  characters  of  M.  Yelpeau's  case,  we  shall  find  a  remarkable  eleva- 
tion of  the  presenting  part ;  a  very  unusual  elevation  of  the  cervix  uteri,  the 
orifice  of  which,  being  turned  directly  forward,  is  placed  above  the  symphysis, 
and  is  scarcely  accessible  to  the  finger;  and,  lastly,  a eonsiderable  tumor  formed 
by  the  child's  head,  just  in  front  of  the  anterior  face  of  the  symphysis.  And  we 

>  It  is  highly  probably  that  the  engagement  of  the  shoulder  in  the  excavation  is  owing  to 
the  putrefaction  of  the  foetns.  Merriman  has  not  noted  the  prominence  formed  above  the 
symphysis  pubis  by  the  head  ;  the  absence  of  this  projection,  which  was  so  remarkable  in 
M.  Yelpeau's  case,  was  certainly  due  to  an  engagement  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  head  was 
probably  thrown  back  on  the  opposite  one,  so  that  a  spontaneous  cephalic  version  took 
place. 
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may  add,  tbat  such  a  tumor  bad  previously  been  describod  by  Dugds,  id  several 
of  his  observations.* 

The  posterior  obliquity  of  the  womb  is  rarely  so  disastrous  in  its  consequences 
as  Merriman*s  case  proved  to  be  ;  for,  most  generally,  the  strong  contractions  of 
the  organ,  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  patient  herself,  and  a  sufficient  amplitude 
of  the  pelvis,  succeed  in  overcoming  its  unfavorable  influence,  without  extraneous 
aid ;  and,  besides,  it  often  happens  that,  at  the  time  the  membranes  are  ruptured, 
the  head  descends  into  the  excavation  along  with  the  discharged  waters.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  author  just  quoted,  the  deviation  of 
the  foetus,  and  of  its  presenting  part^  goes  on  increasing,  and  then  it  may  require 
version. 

3.  Lateral  Obliquities, — For  the  reasons  formerly  given  (pagfs  605),  the  right 
lateral  obliquity  is  far  more  frequent  than  the  left ;  indeed,  but  very  few  examples 
of  the  latter  are  ever  met  with.  These  variations  in  the  direction  of  the  uterus 
are  rarely  of  such  a  nature  as  to  constitute  a  serious  obstacle  to  parturition  ;  they 
act  more  particularly  in  modifying,^ and  sometimes  even  in  altogether  changing, 
the  presenting  part  of  the  foetus.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  says  Dug^,  that 
the  womb  be  oblique  enough  to  carry  the  child's  head  towards  the  border  of  one 
of  the  iliac  fossae,  as  I  have  seen  in  two  cases ;  but  it  can  hardly  remain  at  this 
point,  for  it  will  either  be  pressed  back  into  the  excavation,  or  else  it  will  slip 
further  forward  and  outward,  and  the  child,  by  thus  becoming  more  and  more 
oblique,  will  ultimately  present  one  or  the  other  shoulder  at  the  superior  strait. 

Treatment  of  Uterine  OhUquity. — In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  obliquity 
of  the  womb,  whatever  may  be  its  variety,  presents  no  special  indication  for 
treatment ;  it  constitutes  a  source  of  delay  in  the  progress  of  the  parturition,  but 
it  scarcely  ever  becomes  a  serious  cause  of  dystocia.  Consequently  in  these,  as 
in  all  other  slow  labors,  the  first  duty  of  the  practitioner  is  to  ioaiL  .  In  some 
very  rare  instances,  where  it  happens  that  an  excessive  degree  of  obliquity  is  not 
rectified  under  the  influence  of  the  powers  of  nature,  the  intervention  of  art 
becomes  necessary ;  and  the  indications  then  presented  are, — to  restore  the  womb 
to  its  normal  position^  to  sustain  it  there,  and  to  remedy  any  accidents  that  may 
happen. 

The  measures  whereby  the  first  two  indications  may  be  fulfilled,  are  perfect 
rest  on  the  back,  when  the  obliquity  is  anterior,  or  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
one  occupied  by  the  fundus  uteri,  when  it  is  lateral,  and  the  employment  of  the 
hands  to  support  and  maintain  the  deviated  organ,  of  of  a  large  bandage  properly 
applied,  to  produce  the  same  effect.  The  patient  should  be  advised  not  to  bear 
down  until  after  the  displacement  is  remedied.  If  these  means  are  not  sufficient, 
it  will  be  necessary,  while  thus  operating  externally  on  the  body,  to  act  at  the 
same  time  on  the  neck ;  for  that  purpose  introducing  two  fingers  into  the  uterine 

1  It  has  been  remarked,  in  manv  cases,  that  the  child's  head  presented,  after  birth,  a  red 
longitudinal  mark  between  one  of  the  parietal  protuberances  and  the  sagittal  suture.  This 
long  narrow  track  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  contasion  made  on  the  scalp  by  the  upper  border 
of  the  pubis.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  reported  by  Paisley,  the  midwife  could  not  detect  the 
child's  head  until  after  the  discharge  of  the  waters.  The  head  would  not  descend,  and  the 
woman  died  of  exhaustion  ;  and,  at  the  autopsy,  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  of  the  right 
side  were  found  applied  against  the  pubis,  which  had  made  a  depression  there  of  one  or 
two  inches  in  extent. 
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orifice,  and  taking  advantage  of  an  interval  between  the  pains,  to  draw  it  gently 
towards  the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  whilst  the  other  hand  is  employed  in  pressing 
the  fundus  of  the  organ  in  the  opposite  direction. 

These  measures  generally  succeed,  and  their  use  should  be  continued  as  long 
as  the  double  interest  of  the  mother  and  child  will  permit;  but  if  they  prove 
unsuccessful,  and  the  reduction  of  the  obliquity  and  the  delivery  become  impos- 
sible, our  only  resource  is  to  open  an  artificial  .t)a8sage,  by  making  an  incision 
into  that  portion  of  the  uterine  wall  which  projects  into  the  vagina  (the  vaginal 
tlaBsarean  operation).  Still  this  ought  to  be  considered  an  ultimate  resource,  and 
one  not  to  be  resorted  to  until  after  the  impossiblity  of  introducing  the  hand 
into  the  uterus  to  effect  the  pelvic  version  has  been  fully  ascertained. 

Id  the  posterior  obliquity,  the  woman  ought  to  remain  seated  or  standing,  or, 
if  possible,  even  inclining  a  little  forward.  If  the  head  forms  a  projection  above 
and  in  front  of  the  pubis,  as  in  the  case  of  Yelpeau,  and  those  reported  by 
Dug^s,  the  hand  should  support  the  hypogastrium,  and,  by  perseverance,  it  will 
succeed  in  pressing  back  the  head  to  the  centre  of  the  excavation.  This  ma- 
ncBUvre  will  be  rendered  more  easy  by  the  vertical  position,  by  walking,  or,  if 
necessary,  by  the  woman's  resting  on  her  hands  and  knees,  so  that  the  fundus  of 
the  womb  will  hang  forward,  as  it  were.  A  kind  of  see-saw  movement  then 
takes  place,  which,  by  depressing  the  part  of  the  child  that  occupies  the  fundus, 
elevates  that  near  the  neck.  Finally,  should  all  these  plans  fail,  the  pelvic  ver- 
sion must  be  resorted  to. 

§  2.  Op  Hernia  of  the  Womb. 

Most  of  the  cases  of  hernia  of  the  womb  may  be  referred  to  what  we  have 
described  under  the  name  of  anterior  obliquities  of  this  organ.  These  are  true 
eventrations;^  and  it  is  exceedingly  rare  for  the  uterus,  by  escaping  through  one 
of  the  natural  openings  of  the  abdomen,  such  as  the  inguinal  or  the  crural  rings, 
to  constitute  a  hernia,  properly  so  called.  Some  well-established  examples  of  it, 
however,  are  found  in  the  books;  for  instance,  Simon,  in  his  Memoir  on  the 
Csesarcan  operation,  and  Sabatier,  in  his  work  on  the  displacements  of  the  womb 
and  vagina,  both  of  which  are  found  in  the  valuable  collection  of  the  Academie 
de  Chirurgie,  have  related  several  very  curious  instances  of  the  kind. 

In  most  cases,  the  displacement  of  the  womb  had  existed  prior  to  the  fecunda- 
tion, and  the  organ  thus  situated  without  the  abdominal  enclosure,  continued  to 
be  developed  until  full  term.  In  some  others,  which  are  more  difficult  to  admit, 
this  organ  having  attained  a  certain  degree  of  development,  gradually  dilated 
one  of  the  crural  or  inguinal  rings,  and  constituted  an  external  hernia.  These 
latter  have  been  admitted  by  Desormeuux,  but  they  are  rejected  by  M.  Moreau, 
who  considers  them  as  genuine  eventrations,  and  we  are  disposed  to  adopt  the 
latter  view,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  the  case  reported  by  Ruysch.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  existence  of  an  old  hernia  has  occasionally  seemed  to  favor  the 
development  of  a  hernia  of  the  uterus." 

1  A  term  applied  to  the  hernias  following  any  accidental  opening  in  the  abdominal 
walls ;  as  also  the  falling  of  the  bellj,  resulting  from  an  extreme  relaxation  of  the  anterior 
ventral  walls. — Trarulator. 

^  One  Ramas,  aged  twenty-four  years,  and  having  borne  six  children,  had  a  right  inguinal 
enterocele,  which  appeared  some  time  before  her  marriage.    At  the  third  month  of  a  seventh 
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The  characters  of  this  latter,  during  the  gestation  and  labor,  are  too  well 
marked  to  require  a  detailed  account  of  the  signs  of  recognition.  But,  at  the 
time  of  the  parturition,  the  inefficiency  of  the  efforts  of  nature  should  be  fully 
tested  by  a  prolonged  delay,  before  resorting  to  the  Cadsarean  operation,  which  is 
the  only  resource  recommended  by  very  many  accoucheurs;  for,  in  some  cases, 
the  labor  has  been  known  to  terminate  spontaneously.  In  a  case  related  by 
Ruysch,  a  midwife,  by  raising  the  tumor,  succeeded  in  returning  the  foetus  into 
the  abdomen,  and  the  delivery  was  effected  as  usual. 

§  3.  Of  Prolapsus  Uteri. 

It  is  possible  for  a  prolapsus  of  the  womb  to  exist  in  a  non-pregnant  woman, 
and  yet  the  latter  may  conceive,  as  is  fully  proved  by  the  following  observation 
of  Marrigues,  reported  by  Chopart.  "  A  female,  who  was  affected  with  a  pro- 
lapsus, had  been  impregnated  by  the  direct  and  immediate  introduction  of  the 
fecundating  principle  into  the  uterus,  through  its  gradually  dilated  orifice."  The 
conception  having  once  taken  place,  the  uterus  may  go  on  developing  until  term, 
and  at  the  time  of  labor  may  present  an  enormous  tumor  hanging  between  the 
thighs;  or  this  falling  may  only  occur  during  the  gestation ;  and  again  it  may 
suddenly  come  on  in  the  course  of  the  parturition,  where  the  patient  is  aban- 
doned to  herself,  or  is  attended  by  inexperienced  persons,  who  allow  her  to 
remain  standing  or  walking  for  a  long  time,  or  who  permit  her  to  make  strong 
bearing-down  efforts,  with  a  view  of  hastening  her  delivery  before  the  os  uteri 
is  sufficiently  dilated.* 

The  prolapsus  may  prove  a  source  of  serious  difficulty  in  the  progress  of  the 
parturition,  for  experience  has  shown  that  this  accident  may  not  only  be  produc- 

pregnancj  she  was  attacked  bj  an  annoying,  dragging  sensation  on  the  left  side  of  the  h  jpo- 
gastrium.  The  tumor  hitherto  observed  in  the  latter  region  disappeared,  and  she  dis- 
charged blood  bj  the  vagina.  Bj  placing  her  hand  over  the  ingainal  hernia,  she  discovered 
there  a  hard  and  strange  body,  that  was  painful  on  pressure,  and  which  she  sereral  times 
attempted  to  push  back  again,  without  success.  Seven  weeks  afterwards  she  felt 
some  movements  at  that  point,  and  sent  for  a  physician,  who  detected  at  the  lower  and 
right  portion  of  the  abdomen  a  tumor,  that  descended  on  the  thigh  of  this  side,  covering 
the  pubis,  and  even  extending  across  as  far  as  the  left  thigh  ;  this  tumor  was  twenty-six 
in  circumference  at  the  middle,  and  twenty-four  inches  at  its  junction  with  the  abdomen. 
Several  attempts  at  reduction  were  made  without  effect  The  pains  came  on  at  the  eighth 
month,  and  hysterotomy  was  then  performed,  but  the  redaction  was  still  impossible  after 
the  delivery,  and  the  uterus  was  left  on  the  exterior.  Both  the  mother  and  child  were 
saved.     {Lriiifma  de  Salumanea;  Gaz.  de  Mid.,  715,  1840.) 

*  According  to  M.  Moreau,  the  patients  are  particularly  exposed  to  this  kind  of  displace- 
ment in  the  five  or  six  weeks  following  the  delivery.  The  uterus,  which  has  been  distended 
by  the  pn.>ducl  of  conception,  still  infiltrated  by  duids.  hypertrophied  in  a  measure,  has  a 
much  larger  size  and  a  far  more  considerable  weight  than  usual :  the  ligaments  that  were 
stretched  have  regained  as  yet  neither  their  consistence  nor  habitual  strength.  Now  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  there  is  more  weight  in  the  orgiin  to  be  susiaineti.  and.  on  the  other,  greater 
weakness  of  the  livrHmculs  which  should  sustain  it,  it  is  very  appan:nt  that  a  cause  which. 
in  the  ordiiwry  coudiiions  of  life,  would  be  insulhcienl  to  bring  about  a  dispKicement.  will 
produce  it  under  the  circumstances  just  indicated.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  can- 
not to*^  slrvMigly  urge  the  patients  to  keep  in  the  horizontal  posilionNiuring  the  early  pan 
of  their  lying-in.  and  to  avoid  all  kinds  of  violent  exertions  for  the  first  six  i^eeks  follow- 
ing their  delivery. 
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tive  of  long  delays,  but  likewise  of  real  danger;  perbaps,  it  may  even  render  tbe 
spontaneous  expulsion  of  tbe  foetus  altogetber  impossible,  eitber  (as  bas  long 
since  been  remarked)  because  tbe  womb,  wbicb  bas  descended  to  tbe  lowest  part 
of  tbe  abdomen,  and  possibly  even  beyond  tbe  abdominal  enclosure,  is  removed 
as  it^ere  from  tbe  influence  of  tbe  contractions  of  tbe  abdominal  muscles; 
or  because,  being  wedged  in  between  tbe  surface  of  tbe  cbild's  body  and  tbe 
walls  of  tbe  pelvis,  it  bas  lost  a  great  part  of  its  energy  in  consequence  of  tbe 
long-continued  pressure. 

Tbe  difficulties  to  be  overcome  will  also  vary  according  to  wbetber  tbe  pro- 
lapsus be  recent  or  of  long  standing;  for,  in  tbe  latter  case,  tbe  prolonged  con- 
tact of  tbe  organ  witb  tbe  internal  face  of  tbe  tbigbs,  and  wltb  tbe  dress,  may 
bave  produced  a  state  of  induration  of  tbe  cervix  wbicb  opposes  its  ready  dilata- 
tion ;  indeed,  tbis  bas  often  been  impossible,  and  tbe  pbysician  bas  been  obliged 
to  incise  it  to  overcome  tbe  resistance  offered  by  tbe  indurated  parts.  On  tbe 
contrary,  wbere  tbe  accident  bas  recently  occurred,  or,  still  better,  if  it  is  only 
manifested  during  tbe  labor,  tbe  dilatation  of  tbe  os  uteri  is  sometimes  effected 
spontaneously;  and  tbe  duty  of  tbe  accoucbeur  is  tben  limited  to  facilitating  it 
by  tbe  use  of  tbe  appropriate  means. 

Tbe  special  indications  presented  by  a  falling  of  tbe  womb,  wben  it  occurs  du- 
ring pregnancy,  bave  already  been  treated  of.     (Page  312.) 

All  attempts  at  reduction  would  be  dangerous  during  tbe  labor;  and,  conse- 
quently tbe  accoucbeur  must  tben  be  satisfied  witb  bastening  tbe  dilatation  of 
the  OS  uteri  as  mucb  as  possible,  and  witb  preventing  tbe  lacerations  it  would 
suffer  by  suitable  incisions,  in  cases  of  induration. 

Tbe  delivery  of  tbe  placenta  likewise  demands  mucb  circumspection,  since  it 
is  evident  tbat  we  cannot  trust  its  expulsion  to  nature,  and  still  less  can  we  draw 
on  tbe  cord  in  tbe  usual  manner;  bence,  tbe  after-birtb  must  be  artificially  sepa- 
rated. Immediately  after  its  delivery  tbe  uterus  retracts^  and  tben  tbe  reduction 
of  tbis  organ  is  often  quite  easy. 


CHAPTER    V. 

OF  OBSTACLES   DEPENDENT   ON  THE   FCETUS   OR   ITS   APPENDAGES. 

For  tbe  delivery  to  be  effected  spontaneously  and  witbout  danger,  it  is  not 
only  necessary  tbat  tbe  motber  be  well-formed,  and  tbe  labor  not  complicated  by 
any  of  tbe  accidents  tbat  we  sball  bereafter  bave  occasion  to  study,  but  also  tbat 
tbe  conformation  of  tbe  foetus,  and  tbe  size  of  its  different  parts,  do  not  destroy 
tbe  just  relations  tbat  sbould  exist  between  it  and  tbe  canal  it  bas  to  traverse. 
It  is  further  requisite  tbat  tbe  child  present  by  one  extremity  of  its  long  axis; 
for,  witb  the  exception  of  a  few  rare  cases,  a  natural  delivery  is  only  possible 
when  it  presents  by  its  cepbalic  or  its  pelvic  extremity.  But,  unfortunately, 
these  favorable  conditions  are  not  always  met  witb ;  for  tbe  foetus  may  be  affected 
witb  various  diseases  at  tbe  time  of  its  birth,  or  may  possess  some  deformity, 
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which  sensihlj  augments  its  dimeDsions;  and  it  may  likewise  be  badly  situated, 
relatively  to  the  canal  it  has  to  pass  through.  Therefore,  we  must  successively 
consider  the  indications  presented  by  these  diseases,  deformities,  and  unfavorable 
positions. 

ARTICLE    I. 

DISEASES   OF  THE   FCETUS. 

The  diseases  of  the  tshild,  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  are  those  which^ 
by  sensibly  augmenting  the  size  of  one  of  its  parts,  create  an  obstacle  to  its  pas- 
sage through  the  pelvic  canal.  We  have,  therefore,  to  treat  of  hydrocephalus, 
hydrothoraz,  ascites,  and  the  accidental  tumors  that  may  have  been  developed 
on  various  portions  of  its  body,  during  intra-nterine  life. 

§  1.  Htdrogephalus. 

Under  this  term  are  included  all  the  dropsies  of  the  head,  and  all  the  effusions 
or  infiltrations  of  serum  within  or  exterior  to  the  cranium. 

•  Hydrocephalus  has  been  described  by  authors  as  external  or  internal,  accord- 
ing to  the  seat  of  the  effusion ;  placing  under  the  former  variety  all  the  serous 
or  sero-sanguinolent  infiltrations  that  are  found  beneath  the  scalp  or  pericranium. 
This  latter  affection  has  never  hitherto  been  considerable  enough  to  constitute  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  parturition.  In  fact,  it  is  usually  associated  with  a 
state  of  general  oedema  that  destroys  the  fcetus  at  an  earlier  period  of  gestation ; 
and,  consequently,  its  expulsion  is  effected  without  difficulty,  whatever  may  be 
the  thickness  of  the  scalp.  I  saw  a  seven-months'  child,  at  La  Clinique,  in  1838, 
in  whom  this  part  was  a  finger's  breadth  in  thickness,  and  the  mother,  also,  was 
quite  oedematous ;  the  labor  terminated  without  difficulty.  Desormeaux  speaks 
of  two  very  similar  cases. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  records  of  science  furnish  a  single  case  of  external  hy- 
drocephalus formed  by  a  true  collection  of  fluid,  yet  I  have  seen  two  cases  of 
this  kind  of  effusion.  The  subject  will  be  referred  to,  presently,  in  greater  de- 
tail. 

Hydrocephalus  internus,  the  only  variety  requiring  a  particular  description,  is 
such  a  rare  disease,  that  JMadame  Lachapelle  observed  but  fifteen  cases  of  it  in 
forty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  labors. 

In  the  estimation  of  pathologists,  this  is  always  a  grave  affection,  on  account 
of  the  danger  to  which  it  exposes  the  child  after  birth;  but  more  particularly  so, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  accoucheur,  from  the  difficulties  thereby  entailed  on  the  labi>r 
itself.  Moreover,  these  difficulties  and  dan^^rs  vary  with  the  quantity  of  liquid 
effused  into  the  cranium;  because,  where  this  is  inconsiderable,  the  delivery  if^ 
still  possible,  owing  to  the  flexibility  and  the  softness  of  the  head;  the  walls  of 
which  are  nearly  all  membranous;  so  that,  by  gradually  moulding  itself  to  the 
passage,  the  head  becomes  lengthened  out,  and  the  labor  is  either  terminated  by 
the  powers  of  nature  alone,  or  else  is  effected  without  much  difficulty  by  the 
application  of  the  forceps,  or  by  the  pelvic  version ;  but  where  the  water  exists 
in  great  abundance,  the  dimensions  of  the  head  exceed  those  of  the  diameters  of 
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the  pelvis^  so  much  that  the  delivery  is  absolutely  impossible,  unless  the  fluids  be 
evacuated  by  an  artificial  puncture,  or  by  a  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  sutures, 
or  fontanelles. 

The  following,  according  to  Dugds,  are  the  signs  whereby  a  dropsy  of  the  head 
may  be  recognized  during  the  parturition :  the  finger  falls  upon  a  large  and 
slightly  convex  surface,  which  covers  every  part  of  the  superior  strait  without 
engaging,  and  has  a  variable  consistence  at  difierent  points ;  for,  although  hard 
and  resistant  while  the  pain  lasts,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  soft  and  fluctuating  in 
some  places  during  the  interval  between  the  contractions.  Then,  by  passing  the 
index  regularly  over  it,  the  accoucheur  can  recognize  pieces  of  bone  separated  by 
membranous  interspaces,  or  soft  commissures,  as  broad  as  the  finger;  and,  at 
times,  the  fontanelles,  equal  in  extent  to  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  If  the  child 
has  presented  by  some  other  part  than  the  vertex,  and  the  head  is  only  accessible 
to  the  touch  by  its  base,  the  separation  of  the  bones  detected  by  the  finger  will  be 
much  less,  though  it  is  often  easily  appreciable.  Finally,  if  the  dropsy  be  incon- 
siderable, the  same  characters  will  be  observed,  though  they  are  less  evident ; 
and  besides,  the  head  being  then  more  convex,  and  not  so  soft,  will  engage 
better  in  the  pelvic  excavation. 

The  diagnosis  is  sometimes  rendered  difficult  by  the  elevation  of  the  head;  but 
when  the  latter  is  ascertained  to  be  presenting,  and  the  pelvis  found  to  be  well 
formed,  the  presence  of  the  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart  on  a  level  with,  or  even 
above  the  umbilicus,  may  excite  a  suspicion  of  hydrocephalus.     (Blot.) 

According  to  Dug^,  the  signs  furnished  by  the  touch  are  not  always  to  be 
met  with,  and  I  have  seen  two  cases  in  which  they  were  entirely  wanting. 
These  two  cases  which;  if  my  investigations  are  to  be  relied  on,  are  unique, 
present  instances  of  hydrocephalus  with  double  efiusion,  viz.,  intra-cranian  and 
extra-cranian. 

A  well  formed  woman  who  ^ad  once  been  safely  delivered  was  again  in  labor 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Basscreau.  Thirty-six  hours  had  elapsed  when  the 
Doctor  called  me  in  consultation.  By  this  time  the  neck  was  completely  dilated 
and  the  membranes  ruptured,  but  the  pains  which  were  for  a  long  time  power- 
ful had  gradually  lessened,  so  that  the  labor  was  almost  suspended. 

I  discovered  at  the  superior  strait  a  large  and  soft  tumor,  offering  none  of  the 
characters  of  the  head,  but  suggesting  rather  a  presentation  of  the  breech. 
During  the  contractions  it  became  tense  and  elastic,  but  was  devoid  of  bony 
resistance.  Upon  introducing  the  entire  hand  within  the  vagina  and  grasping 
the  tumor,  I  was  able,  by  making  unequal  pressure  upon  various  points  of  its 
surface,  to  perceive  here  and  there  a  sense  of  fluctuation,  and  I  knew  that  I  had 
to  deal  with  the  head  covered  by  a  sac  containing  fluid.  I  then  remembered 
having  ten  years  before  met  with  a  similar  state  of  things,  and  confidently  diag- 
nosed external  hydrocephalus  coincident,  doubtless,  with  efi'usion  within  the 
cranium. 

^  In  a  case  reported  by  WriBber{(,  the  child's  head  was  ten  and  a  half  inches  long,  and 
thirty-two  inches  in  circumference.  Meckel  has  the  skull  of  a  hydrocephalic  infant  whose 
transverse  diameter  is  sixteen  and  a  half  inches,  and  its  height,  taken  from  the  occipital 
foramen  to  the  vertex,  measures  sixteen  inches ;  and  Burns  gives  a  case  of  hydrocephalus, 
where  the  circumference  of  the  head  amounted  to  twenty-three  inches. 
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Nothing  was  revealed  by  auscultation.  The  child  had  ceased  to  live.  An 
incision,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length  was  then  made  upon  the  top  of  the 
tumor,  and  about  a  glassful  of  liquid  escaped.  The  soft  and  fluctuating  tumor 
disappeared  and  the  scalp  alone  remained  between  my  fingers  and  the  bones  of 
the  head. 

The  forceps  were  applied  but  without  effect,  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
afterwards  I  decided  to  make  another  puncture ;  this  time  a  quart  of  liquid 
escaped,  and  shortly  afler,  the  head  engaged  and  delivery  was  spontaneously 
accomplished. 

Ten  years  before,  I  was  called  by  Dr.  Saint  Ange  to  a  woman  who  had  been 
in  labor  thirty-six  hours,  and  in  whose  case  various  stimulants,  amongst  them, 
ergot,  had  been  vainly  employed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  labor  my  con- 
frere had  detected  a  vertex  presentation,  but  feeling  a  large  and  soft  tumor,  I 
at  first  thought  of  a  presentation  of  the  breech.  During  an  interval  between 
the  pains  I  pressed  suddenly  upon  the  tumor,  and  clearly  distinguished  the 
resisting  surface  of  the  bones  of  the  head. 

The  forceps  were  twice  applied  in  vain,  when  a  puncture  was  made,  giving 
issue  to  two  glassfuls  of  liquid.  The  forceps  were  applied  once  more,  and  a  dead 
child  easily  brought  away. 

The  sutures  were  large,  and  within  the  cranium  there  was  a  collection  of  fluid 
which  escaped  upon  an  incision  being  made  through  a  suture.  There  was, 
therefore,  in  this  case,  both  internal  and  external  hydrocephalus. 

It  were  unnecessary  to  say  how  greatly  this  anomaly  must  modify  the  diagnostic 
signs  pointed  out  by  authors.  Nothing  but  a  sudden  pressure  upon  the  tumor, 
dispersing  the  extra-cranian  fluid,  will  enable  us  to  feel  the  bones  of  the  head. 

How,  next,  are  the  two  collections  of  fluid  to  be  explained?  1.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  both  are  formed  separately,  one  by  pressing  away  the  subcutaneons 
cellular  tissue  and  the  other  taking  place  in  thd  intra-cranian  cavities.  This, 
however,  is  hardly  probable ;  but,  2.  It  is  possible  that  before  labor  the  internal 
hydrocephalus  alone  was  present,  and  that  under  the  influence  of  the  various 
kinds  of  pressure  undergone  by  the  head,  necessarily  unequal  and  partial  as 
they  must  be  from  the  very  form  and  dimensions  of  the  pelvis,  it  is  possible, 
that  under  these  circumstances  a  fissure  might  occur  somewhere  in  a  suture  or 
fontanelle,  allowing  the  liquid  to  pass  from  within  outwardly  and  to  form  a 
tumor  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  cranium. 

The  latter  theory  receives  confirmation  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  second  case, 
M.  Martin  Saint  Ange  had  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  head  early  in  the  labor, 
whilst  at  a  later  period  I  discovered  it  with  difficulty,  masked  as  it  was  by  a  soft 
and  fluctuating  tumor.  But,  supposing  a  communication  between  the  two  col- 
lections, how  explain  why  the  evacuation  of  the  first  was  not  followed  by  the 
emptying  of  the  latter  ?  how  account  for  the  necessity  of  a  double  puncture  in 
the  first  case  and  the  persistence  of  the  internal  hydrocephalus  in  the  second, 
even  when  the  head  was  subjected  to  strong  compression  by  the  forceps  ?  The 
foot  merits  further  examination ;  but  however  the  mode  of  its  formation  be  ex- 
phinedi  it  is  not  less  curious  in  respect  both  of  diagnosis  and  of  operative 

illoai  fiir  treatment  presented  by  this  affection  vary  with  its  extent, 
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and  according  to  whether  the  child  is  living  or  dead.  Besides  which,  as  Dup^es 
justly  remarks,  the  physician  must  not  only  base  his  determination  on  the  size 
of  the  head;  but  also  on  its  flexibility  and  its  inclination  to  engage  in  the  exca- 
vation. 

When  the  cranium  is  of  moderate  size,  is  soft,  reducible,  and,  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  strong,  energetic  contractions  of  the  womb,  gradually  approaches  the 
inferior  strait,  we  should  temporize,  and  be  satisfied  with  favoring  a  spontaneous 
termination  of  the  labor  by  the  employment  of  the  proper  means.  But  if  the 
delivery  is  delayed,  and  the  pains  are  weakened  or  uselessly  spent  against  insur- 
mountable obstacles,  the  forceps  should  be  at  once  applied.  Nevertheless,  the 
pressure  and  tractions  on  the  head  ought  to  be  slow  and  gradual,  with  the  view 
of  preventing  a  rupture,  which  can  always  be  avoided  by  proceeding  with  gentle- 
ness, and  under  a  fear  of  the  instrument's  slipping. 

Breech  and  trunk  presentations  are  much  more  common  when  the  foetus  is 
hydrocephalic,  as  shown  by  statistics  furnished  by  Scanzoni;  of  152  cases  30 
presenting  some  other  part  than  the  head,  or  1  in  5.  Now,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  evident  that  the  difficulties  will  not  be  felt  until  afler  the  sponta- 
neous exit  or  the  artificial  extraction  of  a  great  part  or  even  the  totality  of  the 
trunk,  for  then  it  is  that  the  occipito-frontal  circumference  considerably  enlarged 
engages  in  the  superior  strait. 

The  pelvic  version  would  doubtless  be  resorted  to  in  presentations  of  the  trunk; 
but  if  the  operator  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  detect  the  large  size  of  the  head 
t>efore  searching  after  the  feet,  he  should,  in  my  opinion,  endeavor  to  bring  the 
cephalic  extremity  to  the  superior  strait. 

When  the  size  of  the  head  is  such  that  a  spontaneous  delivery  is  wholly  im- 
possible, and  the  application  of  the  forceps  or  the  pelvic  version  is  not  practi- 
cable, there  is  no  other  resource  for  saving  the  mother  than  to  puncture  the 
cranial  vault,  which  alone  can  afibrd  an  outlet  to  the  serum  accumulated  in  its 
cavity.  This  operation  may  be  performed  with  the  trocar,  the  bistoury,  or  with 
any  pointed  knife  whatever,  after  having  taken  the  precaution  to  envelope  its 
blade  with  tape,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  point  uncovered.  This  simple  puncture 
of  the  membranous  intervals  is  always  preferable  to  the  mutilation  of  the  child. 
For,  although  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  brain,  which  usually  follows  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  liquid,  nearly  always  occasions  the  death  of  the  foetus,  still  the 
latter  may  possibly  survive  such  an  operation ;  since  a  puncture  of  this  kind 
made  after  birth  has  occasionally  been  followed  by  a  complete  cure.  Smellie's 
and  Stein's  scissors  should,  therefore,  be  proscribed  in  these  cases,  and  we  ought 
to  decide  on  plunging  them  into  an  intact  brain  only,  when  the  opening  made 
with  a  smaller  instrument  has  not  been  free  enough  to  permit  the  escape  of  the 
liquid.  It  may  happen,  in  cases  of  double  hydrocephalus,  that  when  the  ex- 
ternal fluid  has  been  evacuated  through  a  puncture,  the  labor  may  terminate 
either  spontaneously  or  by  the  use  of  the  forceps.  Should  it  be  otherwise, 
another  puncture  through  the  sutures  or  fontanelles  will  evidently  be  called  for. 
In  no  case  is  a  bloody  operation  on  the  female  permissible,  because  the  life  of 
the  infant  is  then  too  seriously  compromised,  by  the  mere  fact  of  hydrocephalus^ 
to  think  of  sparing  it  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  mother. 

Where  the  child  is  dead,  cephalotomy  would  appear  to  us  preferable,  unless 
some  serious  difficulties  in  its  performance  were  likely  to  be  met  with. 
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If  cephalotomy  be  decided  upon  Id  cases  of  pelvic  presentation,  some  difficulty 
may  be  experienced  in  perforating  the  cranium.  Though  it  is  often  possible  to 
pass  the  instrument  through  the  arch  of  the  palate,  I  would  prefer  repeating 
what  I  have  already  done  in  a  case  to  which  I  had  been  called  in  consultation 
by  M.  Ducros,  namely,  to  introduce  the  blunt  hook  into  the  orbit,  and  enter  the 
cranium  through  the  optic  foramen.  This  process  had  been  before^ecommended 
by  M.  Dujardin  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1851,  but 
is  evidently  practicable  only  when  the  child  b  dead. 

§  2.  Hydrothorax  and  Ascites. 

Ascites  is  even  more  rare  than  hydrocephalit^,  though  it  is  met  with  somewhat 
oftener  than  hydrothorax.  The  signs  indicative  of  dropsy  of  the  chest  are  a 
considerable  enlargement  of  the  thorax,  a  widening  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and 
an  evident  fluctuation  in  these  enlarged  intervals.  On  the  contrary,  the  extra- 
ordinary size  of  the  belly,  the  distension  of  its  walls,  and  the  fluctuation  detected 
there,  characterize  ascites.  The  foetus,  being  retained  by  the  amplitude  of  one 
or  the  other  of  these  cavities,  is  arrested  in  its  progress  through  the  pelvis,  and 
the  accoucheur  finds  the  excavation  filled  up  by  a  large,  soft,  and  fluctuating 
tumor.  In  some  cases  of  extreme  distension  of  the  abdomen,  the  walls  of  this 
cavity  have  been  found  to  yield,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  tumor  remained  above 
the  superior  strait,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  trunk  gradually  descended  into  the 
excavation ;  and  when  one  portion  of  the  abdomen  had  reached  the  exterior,  the 
liquid  gravitated  towards  this  point,  where  the  resistance  was  less,  the  portion 
remaining  internally  progressively  diminished  in  volume,  and  the  labor  termi- 
nated naturally.  Frank  speaks  of  a  dropsical  child  that  presented  by  the  breech, 
iu  whom  a  quantity  of  the  serum  had  escaped  from  the  abdomen  into  the  scro- 
tum; and  an  evacuation  of  all  the  liquid  was  secured  by  making  an  incision  into 
this  part,  which  course  should  be  repeated,  if  a  similar  case  were  to  occur. 
But  when  the  aqueous  tumor  of  the  chest  or  abdomen  is  large  enough  to  be 
arrested  by  one  of  the  straits,  we  should  have  recourse  to  puncture  with  the 
trocar. 

A  peculiarity  which  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  ascites,  consists  iu  the 
accumulation  of  a  large  amount  of  urine  in  the  bladder  of  the  foetus. 

When  treating  of  the  secretions  of  the  foetus,  it  was  stated  that  a  certain 
amount  of  urine  was  doubtless  secreted  during  its  intrauterine  existence,  and 
wo  mentioned  in  support  of  the  opinion,  some  instances  in  which  obliteration 
of  the  urethra  had  given  rise  to  enormous  distension^  and  even  rupture  of  the 
bladder.  In  a  case  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  by  M.  Depaul, 
the  bladder  was  so  distended  as  to  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
extraction  of  the  foetus. 

Whether  aware  of  the  true  cause  of  the  difficulty  or  hesitating  between  aet- 
cites  or  extreme  distension  of  the  bladder,  it  is  evident  that  if  properly  directed 
tractions  are  ineffectual,  an  evacuation  of  the  fluid  is  the  only  recourse  iu  either 
case.  We  would  merely  add,  in  accordance  with  M.  Depaul,  that  since  the  per- 
meability of  the  urethra  may  sometimes  be  re-established  after  birth,  it  is  strictly 
indicated  to  perform  the  puncture  as  carefully  as  it  would  be  done  in  the  adult. 
The  insertion  of  the  cord  would  be  a  sure  guide  in  choosing  the  most  favorable 
point. 
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the  same  cracking  sound  was  again  heard.  At  the  autopsical  examination,  it 
appeared  that  the  articulations  of  the  limbs  had  been  anchylosed  in  the  ordi- 
nary flexed  position  exhibited  by  the  fcetus  in  the  womb,  and  that  the  bones  of 
the  arms  and  thighs  were  fractured.  (^British  and  Foreign  Med,  Review,  p. 
579,  April,  1838.) 

ARTICLE   II. 

DEFORMITIES   OF  THE   F(ETUS. 

Under  this  title  we  shall  include  foetuses  of  an  extraordinary  size,  those  pre- 
senting certain  defects  of  formation,  and  known  as  acephalatis  or  anencephahui 
/(Etmes,  &c.,  and  twins  connected  together  by  one  or  more  points  of  the  surface 
of  their  bodies.  We  shall  conclude  the  article  with  the  special  indications  pre- 
sented by  twin  labors. 

§  1.  Of  Excess  of  Volume. 

However  voluminous  we  may  suppose  a  child  to  be  at  the  time  of  birth,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  its  volume  alone  can  constitute  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  a  spontaneous  delivery,  without  supposing  a  simultaneous  contraction  of 
the  pelvis ;  since  the  largest  children  are  never  more  than  twenty-three  inches 
from  the  vertex  to  the  heel;  and,  as  Dug^s  remarks,  if  the  head  presents  in  its 
state  of  habitual  flexion,  the  sub-occipito-bregmatic  diameter,  which  corresponds 
to  the  oblique  one  of  the  superior  strait,  is  but  four  and  a  quarter  inches  at  the 
most,  that  is,  half  an  inch  less  than  the  oblique  diameter. 

Nevertheless,  for  this  to  occur,  it  is  necessary  that  the  flexion  of  the  head  be 
carried  to  the  extreme;  for,  otherwise,  the  occipito-frontal  diameter,  which  has 
occasionally  amounted  to  five  and  a  quarter  inches,  in  very  large  children,  would 
come  into  relation  with  the  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  which  is  less.  But, 
fortunately,  this  demi-flexion  will  always  be  completed  in  the  vertex  presenta- 
tions by  the  force  of  the  uterine  contractions;  and  the  same  will  be  true  in  the 
spontaneous  expulsion  by  the  breech,  unless  ill-directed  tractions  interfere  un- 
favorably with  the  efforts  of  the  womb.  Therefore,  it  will  only  be  in  cases  where 
a  presentation  of  the  trunk  will  have  rendered  the  pelvic  version  imperative, 
that  an  unusual  development  of  the  foetus  can  render  its  extraction  difficult.  Con- 
sequently, in  all  these  cases,  the  precautions  to  draw  only  while  the  pain  lasts, 
to  turn  the  child's  anterior  surface  towards  the  sacrum,  and  to  avoid  the  crossing 
of  its  arms  behind  the  neck,  should  be  redoubled.  (See  Version.)  Finally,  if 
the  spontaneous  expulsion  of  the  head  be  difficult,  we  should  resort  to  an  appli- 
cation of  the  forceps,  the  same  as  if  it  were  an  original  presentation  either  of  the 
cephalic  or  the  pelvic  extremity. 

§  2.  Of  Monstrosities. 

As  the  Cyclopes,  the  anopses,  the  acephalous  and^anencephalous  foetuses,  are 
delivered  as  easily  as  those  having  a  normal  conformation,  we  need  not  dilate 
upon  them  here. 
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If  cephalotomy  be  decided  upon  in  cases  of  pelvic  presentation,  some  difficulty 
may  be  experienced  in  perforating  the  cranium.  Though  it  is  often  possible  to 
pass  the  instrument  through  the  arch  of  the  palate,  I  would  prefer  repeating 
what  I  have  already  done  in  a  case  to  which  I  had  been  called  in  consultation 
by  M.  Ducros,  namely,  to  introduce  the  blunt  hook  into  the  orbit,  and  enter  the 
cranium  through  the  optic  foramen.  This  process  had  been  before jrecom mended 
by  M.  Dujardin  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1851,  but 
is  evidently  practicable  only  when  the  child  is  dead. 

§  2.  Hydrothorax  and  Ascites. 

Ascites  is  even  more  rare  than  hydroccphalit^,  though  it  is  met  with  somewhat 
oftener  than  hydrothorax.  The  signs  indicative  of  dropsy  of  the  chest  are  a 
considerable  enlargement  of  the  thorax,  a  widening  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and 
an  evident  fluctuation  in  these  enlarged  intervals.  On  the  contrary,  the  extra- 
ordinary size  of  the  belly,  the  distension  of  its  walls,  and  the  fluctuation  detected 
there,  characterize  ascites.  The  foetus,  being  retained  by  the  amplitude  of  one 
or  the  other  of  these  cavities,  is  arrested  in  its  progress  through  the  pelvis,  and 
the  accoucheur  finds  the  excavation  filled  up  by  a  large,  soft,  and  fluctuating 
tumor.  In  some  cases  of  extreme  distension  of  the  abdomen,  the  walls  of  this 
cavity  have  been  found  to  yield,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  tumor  remained  above 
the  superior  strait,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  trunk  gradually  descended  into  the 
excavation ;  and  when  one  portion  of  the  abdomen  had  reached  the  exterior,  the 
liquid  gravitated  towards  t^is  point,  where  the  resistance  was  less,  the  portion 
remaining  internally  progressively  diminished  in  volume,  and  the  labor  termi- 
nated naturally.  Frank  speaks  of  a  dropsical  child  that  presented  by  the  breech^ 
in  whom  a  quantity  of  the  serum  had  escaped  from  the  abdomen  into  the  scro- 
tum; and  an  evacuation  of  all  the  liquid  was  secured  by  making  an  incision  into 
this  part,  which  course  should  be  repeated,  if  a  similar  case  were  to  occur. 
But  when  the  aqueous  tumor  of  the  chest  or  abdomen  is  large  enough  to  be 
arrested  by  one  of  the  straits,  we  should  have  recourse  to  puncture  with  the 
trocar. 

A  peculiarity  which  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  ascites,  consists  in  the 
accumulation  of  a  large  amount  of  urine  in  the  bladder  of  the  foetus. 

When  treating  of  the  secretions  of  the  foetus,  it  was  stated  that  a  certain 
amount  of  urine  was  doubtless  secreted  during  its  intrauterine  existence,  and 
we  mentioned  in  support  of  the  opinion,  some  instances  in  which  obliteration 
of  the  urethra  had  given  rise  to  enormous  distension,  and  even  rupture  of  the 
bladder.  In  a  case  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  by  M.  Depaul, 
the  bladder  was  so  distended  as  to  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
extraction  of  the  foetus. 

Whether  aware  of  the  true  cause  of  the  difficulty  or  hesitating  between  a>. 
cites  or  extreme  distension  of  the  bladder,  it  is  evident  that  if  properly  directed 
tractions  are  inofiectunl,  an  evacuation  of  the  fluid  is  the  only  recourse  in  either 
case.  W^e  would  merely  add,  in  accordance  with  M.  Depaul,  that  since  the  per- 
meability of  the  urethra  may  sometimes  be  re-established  after  birth,  it  is  strictly 
indicated  to  perform  the  puncture  as  carefully  as  it  would  be  done  in  the  adult. 
The  insertion  of  the  cord  would  be  a  sure  guide  in  choosing  the  most  favorable 
point. 
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the  same  cracking  sound  was  again  heard.  At  the  antopsical  ezaminatioo,  it 
appeared  that  the  artionhitioDB  of  the  Umbs  had  been  anchylosed  ia  the  ordi- 
naiy  flexed  position  exhibited  h;  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  and  that  the  bones  of 
the  arms  and  thighs  were  frootnred.  {Britith  and  Foreign  Med.  Review,  p. 
579,  April,  18S8.) 

ARTICLE   II. 

DEFORMITIKS   OF   THE   FCETUB. 

Under  this  title  ve  shall  include  faetuses  of  an  extraordinary  siie,  those  pre- 
senting certun  defects  of  formation,  and  known  as  aeephalotu  or  anencgihaltnu 
/atutei,  &c.,  and  twins  connected  together  by  one  or  more  points  of  the  surface 
of  their  bodies.  We  shall  conclnde  the  article  with  the  special  indications  pre- 
sented by  twin  labors. 

§  I.  Of  Excess  op  Volume. 

However  voluminous  we  may  suppose  a  child  to  be  at  the  time  of  birth,  it  is 
impossible  to  beliere  that  its  volume  alone  oan  constitute  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  a  spontaneous  delivery,  without  supposing  a  sitnaltaneons  contraction  of 
the  pelvis ;  since  the  largest  children  are  never  more  than  twenty-three  inches 
from  the  vertex  to  the  heel;  and,  as  Duges  remarks,  if  the  head  presents  in  its 
state  of  habitual  flexion,  the  sub-occipito-bregmatio  diameter,  which  corresponds 
to  the  obljque  one  of  the  superior  strait,  is  but  fonr  and  a  quarter  inches  at  the 
most,  that  is,  half  an  inch  less  than  the  oblique  diameter. 

Nevertheless,  for  this  to  occur,  it  is  necessary  that  the  flexion  of  the  head  be 
carried  to  the  extreme;  for,  otherwise,  the  occipito-f rental  diameter,  which  has 
occasionally  amounted  to  flve  and  a  quarter  inches,  in  very  large  children,  would 
come  into  relation  with  the  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  which  ia  less.  But, 
fortunately,  this  demi-flexion  will  always  be  completed  in  the  vertex  presenta- 
tions by  the  force  of  the  uterine  contractions;  and  the  same  will  be  true  in  the 
spontaneous  expulsion  by  the  breech,  unless  ill-directed  tractions  interfere  un- 
favorably with  the  efforts  of  the  womb.  Therefore,  it  will  only  be  in  cases  where 
a  presentation  of  the  trunk  will  have  rendered  the  pelvic  veraion  imperative, 
that  an  unusual  development  of  the  fcBtus  can  render  its  extraction  difficult.  Con- 
sequently, in  all  these  cases,  the  precautions  to  draw  only  while  the  pain  lasts, 
to  turn  the  child's  anterior  aariacc  towards  the  sacrum,  and  to  avoid  the  crossing 
of  its  arms  behind  the  neck,  should  be  redoubled.  (See  Veraion.)  Finally,  if 
the  spontaneous  expulsion  of  the  head  be  difficult,  we  shonld  resort  to  an  appli- 
cation of  the  forceps,  the  same  as  if  it  were  an  original  presentation  either  of  the 
cephalic  or  the  pelvic  extremity. 

§  2.  Or  MoNSTBoaiTiKs. 

As  the  Cyclopes,  the  anopses,  the  acephalous  and  anencepholous  fcBtases,  are 
delivered  as  eauly  as  tliase  having  a  normal  conformation,  we  need  not  dilate 
upon  them  here. 
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§  3.  Of  Multiple  and  Adherent  Foetuses. 

We  pointed  out  the  signSy  in  the  article  on  gestation,  by  which  the  presence 
of  two  or  more  children  in  the  uterine  cdvitj  might  be  recognized,  during  preg- 
nancy ;  but  these  characters  equally  belong  to  separate  and  distinct  twins,  and 
ean  in  no  wise  aid  in  ascertaining  the  adherence,  or  the  more  or  less  intimate 
fusion,  of  two  living  beings  into  each  other.  The  diagnosis  is  likewise  very 
difficult  at  the  period  of  labor;  for,  even  after  the  twin  pregnancy  has  been 
recognized,  it  is  only  by  negative  evidence  that  we  can  suspect  the  adhesion  of 
the  two  children. 

If  two  bags  of  waters  are  detected  by  the  finger,  if  it  is  necessary  to  rupture 
the  membranes  twice,  if  the  waters  are  discharged  at  two  separate  and  distinct 
periods,  the  presence  of  independent  twins  in  the  womb  may  be  regarded  as  cer- 
tain ;  for  there  are  never  two  envelopes  for  a  double  monster,  and  two  perfect 
twins  are  very  seldom  enclosed  in  the  same  amniotic  pouch.  Again,  if  two  feet 
or  even  a  single  one  descend  with  the  head,  more  particularly  if  the  feet  yield  to 
the  tractions  made  on  them,  and  appear  at  the  vulva  without  the  head  having  a 
tendency  to  reascend,  we  may  affirm  there  are  two  infants }  because  a  monster  is 
never  composed  of  two  ihdividuals  so  united  that  the  head  of  the  one  is  along- 
side of  the  feet  of  the  other ;  but  if  several  limbs  present  simultaneously,  we  can 
only  ascertain  whether  the  children  to  which  they  respectively  belong  are  joined 
together  or  are  independent,  by  carrying  the  hand  up  into  the  womb.  (Duges, 
Mim,  de  V  Acad^mUJ) 

Is  it  proper  to  interfere  in  all  cases^  whether  the  monstrosity  be  recognized  or 
noty  or  should  the  delivery  be  abandoned  to  nature  for  a  certain  length  of  time  ? 
The  recorded  instances,  which  prove  that  a  spontaneous  delivery  may  take  place, 
are  too  numerous  at  the  present  day  to  warrant  an  active  intervention  until  afler 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  has  been  accorded  to  the  uterine  contractions  to  effect 
the  expulsion.  The  mechanism  by  which  the  delivery  is  finally  accomplished 
will  also  vary  according  to  the  particular  kind  of  monstrosity. 

When  the  two  f(jotuses  are  united  by  the  breech  or  head,  their  expulsion  takes 
place  without  any  marked  difficulty,  and  they  generally  escape  one  after  the 
other,  more  particularly  when  they  happen  to  be  joined  at  the  breech.  But  if 
connected  at  the  occiput,  the  point  of  union  is  seldom  flexible  enough  to  permit 
the  two  heads  to  descend  simultaneously,  and  if  the  patient  is  at  her  full  term 
the  intervention  of  art  will  become  necessary. 

Where  there  are  two  heads  for  a  single  trunk,  the  mechanism  varies  according 
to  whether  the  monstrosity  presents  by  the  vertex  or  by  the  breech ;  but  the 
delivery  is  still  possible,  if  the  twins  are  slightly  adherent  and  so  movable  as  not 
to  be  invariably  parallel,  for  then  the  two  heads  may  engage  successively  and  not 
simultaneously.  In  the  vertex  presentations,  the  anterior  head,  which  is  the 
most  inferior  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  the  body  of  the  child  situated  in  the 
line  of  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait,  engages  first ;  and  then  the  other,  which 
had  been  primitively  arrested  by  the  sacro- vertebral  angle,  follows  it.  On  the 
contrary,  where  the  infant  is  delivered  by  the  breech,  the  posterior  head  will 
engage  the  first,  in  consecjuencc  of  the  inclination  impressed  on  the  trunk  by  the 
axis  of  the  pelvic  canal ;  and  the  anterior  one,  which  was  hitherto  delayed  by 
the  symphysis  pubis,  will  engage  immediately  afterward. 
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When  each  head  has  its  owd  hody,  hut  the  two  trunks  are  united  hj  their 
lateral,  anterior,  or  posterior  faces,  whether  throughout  their  whole  extent,  or 
only  in  a  partial  degree,  a  spontaneous  delivery  is  more  difficult  than  in  the 
former  cases  ;  hut,  when  it  does  occur,  it  takes  place  just  in  the  same  way.  If 
there  is  only  one  head  for  two  hodies,  the  latter  are  expelled  simultaDcously,  and 
the  only  difficulties  which  can  then  present,  depend  on  the  unusual  size  of  the 
head,  which  is  sometimes  very  large. 

The  process  does  not  always  advance  as  favorahly  as  we  have  just  stated,  since 
it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  one  of  the  heads  (where  the  douhle  condition  involves 
the  whole  hody,  or  is  limited  to  the  head)  to  he  arrested  ahove  either  the  sacro- 
vertehral  angle  or  the  symphysis  puhis,  and  thus  delay  the  subsequent  descent  of 
the  one  that  is  already  engaged,  or  on  the  point  of  engaging. 

What  has  just  heen  stated  concerning  the  mechanism  by  which  the  expulsion 
of  the  bicephalous  foetuses  is  effected,  would  naturally  lead  us  to  suppose  that, 
whenever  one  of  the  heads  shall  have  been  arrested  above  the  superior  strait,  the 
pelvic  version  should  be  resorted  to,  if  the  monstrosity  presents  by  its  cephalic 
extremity  or  trunk;  and  if  the  breech  descends  first,  to  draw  on  the  lower 
extremities.  But,  in  either  case,  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  body  is  de- 
livered, it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  it  up  in  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  so 
as  to  favor  the  engagement  of  the  posterior  head,  prior  to  the  anterior  one. 
Again,  if  the  head  that  presents  first  shall  have  been  engaged  too  long  in  the 
pelvic  excavation  to  admit  of  being  pressed  back,  and  of  the  feet  being  brought 
down,  it  would  be  proper  to  make  an  application  of  the  forceps,  if  the  foetus 
were  still  living ;  but,  under  such  circumstances,  this  latter  measure  will  often 
prove  iixeffectual,  for  the  tractions  made  by  the  instrument  will  not  overcome  the 
resistances  offered  by  the  second  head.  We  have,  therefore,  in  this  case  only  to 
choose  between  a  bloody  operation  on  the  mother,  and  a  division  of  the  child's 
neck,  which  would  permit  the  head  that  offered  first  to  be  removed,  and  thus 
render  the  pelvic  version  practicable.  And  here,  notwithstanding  the  high  autho- 
rities to  the  contrary,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  advocate  the  mutilation  of  the  foetus ', 
for,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  I  would  have  no  scruple  in  sacrificing  the  infantas 
life  to  the  safety  of  the  mother. 

§  4.  Of  Multiple  and  Independent  Fcetuses. 

Although  the  expulsion  of  the  child  often  takes  place  in  twin  pregnancies 
with  as  much  facility  or  sometimes  even  with  greater  rapidity  than  in  ordinary 
labors,  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  whole  duration  of  the  labor  is  always 
shorter ;  for  very  often,  on  the  contrary,  the  parturition  will  be  found  to  drag 
along,  and  become  tedious.  Indeed,  by  reflecting  on  the  circumstances  which 
then  complicate  the  process,  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  explain  this  un- 
usual delay,  since  it  is  well  known  that  an  excessive  distension  of  the  womb 
greatly  diminishes  both  the  force  and  frequency  of  its  contractions ;  and,  as  the 
labor  often  comes  on  before  the  end  of  the  ninth  month,  the  cervix  uteri  has  not 
yet  undergone  those  modifications  which  usually  render  its  dilatation  at  term 
quite  easy ;  besides  which,  the  elevation  of  the  presenting  part,  whose  engage- 
ment is  impeded  by  the  presence  of  the  second  foetus,  also  assists  in  retarding 
this  dilatation.     The  stage  of  expulsion,  which  the  small  size  of  the  twins  would 
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at  first  sight  seem  to  facilitate,  is  often  delayed  by  the  feebleness  of  the  con- 
tractions, and  also  by  the  decomposition,  and  considerable  loss  of  force  ocoa- 
sioned  by  the  presence  of  an  ovum,  still  remaining  intact  within  the  cavity  of 
the  womb ;  and  such  is  the  unfavorable  influence  of  this  latter  circumstance,  that 
it  is  only  through  the  thickness  of  the  second  ovum  that  the  contractions  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  uterine  fibres  can  possibly  reach  the  body  of  the  child  that 
first  presented  at  the  upper  strait.  But  when  the  first  child  presents  by  the 
pelvic  extremity,  the  escape  of  the  head  is  particularly  apt  to  be  attended  with 
difficulties ;  for,  if  the  perineum  be  resistant,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  as  in  primi- 
parte,  for  example,  the  intervention  of  art  will  nearly  always  be  indispensable, 
because  the  uterus,  being  wholly  occupied  by  the  other  ovum,  can  have  no  further 
infiuence  on  the  head  of  the  first. 

The  following  table,  which  gives  the  presentation  of  both  children  in  three 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  cases  of  twin  pregnancy,  will  serve,  as  a  matter  of 
corioeity,  to  show  the  relative  frequency  of  the  positions. 


1 

IN  329  TWIN  PBIOMANCIIS,  THI  TWO  CHILDREN  PBISBNTBD  AS  FOLLOWS :                           j 

1 

Both  by  the  head. 
134  timei. 

The  let  by  the  head: 

the  2d  by  the  breech. 

55  times. 

Both  by  the  breech. 
12  times. 

■ 
The  1st  by  the  breech ; 
the  2d  by  the  head. 

31  times. 

Til©  l8t  by  the  breech ; 
the  2d  by  one  foot. 
11  times. 

Both  by  the  feet. 
8  times. 

The  1st  by  the  feet; 
the  2d  by  the  head. 
29  times. 

The  1  St  by  the  breech ; 

the  2d  by  the  elbow,  i 

1  time. 

The  iBt  by  the  head; 

the  2d  by  the  shoulder. 

7  times. 

The  1st  by  the  face ; 
the  2d  by  the  head. 
1  time. 

The  1st  by  the  feet; 
the  2d  by  one  hand. 
1  time. 

The  Ist  by  the  feet; 
the  2d  by  the  breech. 
1  time. 

Nearly  always  the  twins  present  one  after  the  other  at  the  superior  strait,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  first  is  promptly  followed  by  the  birth  of  the  second ;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  others  when  there  are  more  than  two.  But  it  occasionally 
happens  that  the  labor  does  not  progress  so  regularly,  and  that  the  children  may 
be  born  at  a  considerable  interval  from  each  other,  and  their  expulsion  be  ren- 
dered difficult  by  the  attendant  delays  and  dangers.  It  most  generally  happens 
that  the  womb,  being  fatigued  by  the  effi)rts  necessary  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
first  born,  retracts  a  little  after  this  partial  depletion,  and  remains  in  a  state  of 
rest  for  some  minutes,  in  consequence  of  having  lost  a  part  of  its  contractile  pro- 
perties; still  retaining,  however,  a  greater  volume  than  usual.  By  placing  the 
hand  on  the  anterior  abdominal  region,  the  accoucheur  will  be  able  to  verify  the 
abnormal  size  of  the  organ,  and  to  detect,  through  this  wall,  the  ineijualities 
appertaining  to  the  fietus;  besides,  another  amniotic  pouch,  or  the  preseutiug 
part  of  a  Hooond  child,  can  readily  be  detected  at  the  upper  part  uf  the  utoriiie 
neck  by  the  vaginal  touch.  In  general,  the  repose  of  the  womb  is  but  momen- 
tary, and  in  about  u  (juartor  of  an  hour,  sometimes  at  the  end  of  6iVe  or  ton 
minutes,  though  rarely  later  than  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  the  patient  feels  the 
pains  oimiing  on  again,  at  first  feeble  and  slow,  but  soon  becoming  stronger  and 
more  energetic.     Care  should  be  taken  to  rupture  the  membranes,  if  this  hud 
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not  already  occurred,  and  then  to  abandon  the  rest  of  the  labor  to  the  powers  of 
nature.  This  second  delivery  is  soon  over,  as  a  general  rule,  when  the  foetus 
presents  in  a  natural  position,  for  the  parts  have  been  so  enlarged  by  the  passage 
of  the  first  child,  that  they  offer  but  little  resistance  to  the  escape  of  the  second. 
But  in  some  cases,  the  pains,  which  have  been  suspended  after  the  birth  of  one 
of  the  twins,  do  not  reappear  for  some  hours,  and  sometimes  even  not  for  several 
days.* 

Now,  what  is  to  be  done  in  cases  of  this  kind  ?  Is  the  labor  to  be  abandoned 
wholly  to  nature,  or  should  we  attempt  to  deliver  at  once  ?  In  some  instances, 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  proper  course ;  thus,  when  the  birth  of  the 
first  child  has  been  tedious  and  difficult,  and  has  required  the  intervention  of  art, 
and  the  forces  of  the  patient  seem  to  be  exhausted  by  the  former  effort ;  when 
any  accident  whatever,  that  threatens  the  life  of  the  mother,  or  of  the  second 
twin,  has  occurred  during  or  after  the  delivery  of  the  first ;  and,  whenever  the 
second  one  presents  in  such  an  unfavorable  position"  at  the  superior  strait  as  to 
demand  the  pelvic  version,  this  ought  to  be  performed  immediately.  But,  in  all 
these  cases,  the  expulsion  should  by  no  means  be  rapid,  and  the  accoucheur  will 
draw  very  slowly  on  the  pelvic  extremity,  so  as  not  to  empty  the  uterus  too  soon, 
and  thus  avoid  the  inertia  and  attendant  hemorrhage  which  might  result  in 
consequence  of  a  rapid  depletion.  It  would  even  be  prudent,  when  the  defec- 
tive position  shall  have  been  converted,  by  the  evolution,  into  a  presentation  of 
the  pelvis,  to  trust  the  rest  of  the  delivery  to  the  expulsory  efforts  of  the  womb. 
The  application  of  the  forceps  will  rarely  be  necessary,  because,  if  the  head  is  so 
far  engaged  as  to  render  the  pelvic  version  impossible,  the  labor  will  probably 
terminate  without  assistance.  Nevertheless,  should  the  incapacity  of  the  uterus 
be  complicated  with  any  accident  serious  enough  to  compromise  the  life  of  the 
mother  or  child,  it  would  be  proper  to  have  recourse  to  this  instrument  if  the 
head  had  arrived  at  the  inferior  strait ;  but  in  all  other  cases  the  pelvic  version 
ought  to  be  preferred,  because  the  introduction  of  the  hand  and  the  evolution  of 
the  foetus  will  not  fail,  by  the  irritation  they  produce,  to  diitermine  the  retraction 
of  the  uterine  walls,  and  thus  prevent  subsequent  inertia. 

"  When  the  two  children  present  well,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  first  is  effected 
naturally  and  without  great  fatigue  to  the  woman,  I  wait,"  says  Merriman,  "until 
the  pains  of  the  second  childbirth  come  on;  ordinarily,  this  happens  shortly  after 
the  escape  of  the  first  born.  If  efficacious  pains  do  not  occur  in  the  course  of  a 
quarter  or  half  an  hour,  I  provoke  the  contraction  by  rubbing  the  abdominal 
tumor  gently  with  the  hand,  and  by  titillating  the  os  uteri  with  the  finger ;  if 

1  Four  women,  registered  in  the  Dublin  Hospital,  were  delayed  ten  liours  in  the  de- 
livery of  their  second  child.  The  reader  will  also  find,  in  the  ifedical  and  Physical  Journal 
(April,  1811),  the  details  of  a  case  in  which  the  second  child  was  not  born  until  fourteen 
days  after  the  first ;  and  the  author  of  that  communication  states,  that  another  case  had 
come  to  his  knowledge,  in  which  six  weeks  had  elapsed  between  the  birth  of  the  twins. 
A  woman  was  delivered  on  the  4th  of  March,  1814,  of  two  children;  she  found  herself  so 
well  on  the  second  day  that  she  rose  to  attend  to  her  affairs,  but,  on  the  sixth,  she  was 
again  delivered  of  two  more.    {Gentleman's  Magazine,  1814.) 

«  It  is  not  very  unusual  to  find  the  second  child  presenting  by  the  shoulder ;  which  is 
probably  owing  to  the  vacuum  in  the  womb  after  the  expulsion  of  the  first  one,  a  void  that 
singularly  facilitates  the  displacement  of  the  second. 
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Uiom  irriUtinriHf  nindc  HirnuItiiiiooiiHly  (in  tho  body  and  ncclr,  are  inefTectnal, 
mid  Hnvrriil  lioiirn  (diipHo  witliout  tlic  womb  contructing,  I  deem  it  advisable  to 
«x<iitii  tlin  rontriirtinnH  by  rupturing  the  mcmbmneH,  aft«r  having  previonsly 
ndniiniHtiCnMl  \\u*  ««rgnt.  Thin  (MmrHO  is  batted  on  the  two  following  reasons : 
wh(int  W(*  hiiv<i  df*liiy«Ml  t^M)  long  a  time,  the  pains  have  alwuyn  appeared  to  me 
niiin*  firviTo  (luin  tlicy  would  have  been  if  the  action  of  the  uterus  had  been 
miliritiMl  HiuintT;  »n<l  tho  oxpulHion  of  the  second  child  has  commonly  seemed 
Ut  luo  niort«  «*nHy  tlinMigh  tho  parts  recently  dilated  by  the  first  delivery.'' 

In  all  Huch  ouHOH,  our  ruIcN  of  otuiduct  should  be  based  on  the  condition  of  the 
wntnb  itHoir,  rnthrr  thiin  on  tho  length  of  time  that  may  have  elapsed  since  the 
liirth  of  (ho  lirnt  ohild  ;  bocMiUho  it  must  bo  evident  that  relaxation  and  inertia 
nf  thin  organ  would  forbid  all  attompts  at  extraction,  and  that  we  should  never 
nidonvor  to  dolivor  tlio  sootuid  ohihl  bi>foro  having  excited  the  org:inic  contrac- 
tility of  tlio  utoruH,  by  all  tho  available  means.  If,  by  chance,  these  measures 
\%r\}\\^  lnado(|unto.  it  will  bo  bettor  to  wait  soveral  hours,  or,  if  necessary,  even 
for  Hovoral  days,  rnthor  than  oxixiso  her  to  the  terrible  consequences  resulting 
IV«Mu  inortia. 

Whon  ono  of  tho  twins,  though  dead,  has  remained  in  the  uterus  for  several 
mouths,  whilst  tho  dovolttpmont  of  tho  other  was  wnstantly  pn>gressing.  the  little 
iilHtrtion  is  ordinarily  oxpollod  simultaneously  with,  or  shortly  ai\er,  the  fin«t 
vhihl;  but,  unliv«.H  tho  aivouohour  is  very  careful,  and  the  size  of  the  .womb  af\er 
tho  dolivory  should  not  oxoito  his  attention,  its  S(\joum  there  may  be  considerably 
pi>4\uigvd.  No  doubt,  in  tho>o  oases,  tho  hand  ought  to  W  carrieil  up  into  the 
Womb,  for  tho  purpivo  of  delivering  the  aborted  fivtus.  but  this  will  not  always 
pr\«vo  an  oa.Hy  matter.  In  a  ease  of  tho  kind,  o«unmunicated  to  me  by  Ih.  Ca^au- 
Ihiu.  tho  iiiiorual  u  tori  no  orititv  Invamo  stnnislv  ointtraoteil  immediatelv  after  the 
oxiraolion  of  tho  plaoouta.  and  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  he  even- 
twallv  suo^hhsKhI  in  ovoroonuuc  its  n^sistsniV.  and  reaching  tho  uterine  eavitv. 
Tho  little  prxnluoi  was  thou  rtMuovi\i,  and  prxncxi  to  be  an  alv>rtii>n  ^.-f  {k'Tit 
mouths      Tho  other  infant  had  arrive^!  at  tho  end  of  tho  eichih  month. 

lu  \vrtH-*:n  oas^s,  tho  prt\MMuv  of  two  ohildnn  may  rvnder  the  doiivory  diffioTiI:. 
and  r^sjuin*  s^nuo  sjwial  pTxvauiions;  thus,  it  may  hai  j-<n :  1.  That  K:h 
|VNf^*ni  simUiJatuvusK  at  tho  strait,  and  r^  lard  oavh  v^hor"?  exj-u!*:oD :  her^  ib* 
Hh^l  wovaMe  hc^d  s^houM  Iv  oarx^ fully  pushed  up,  s%>  as  to  p^^rnii:  the  fktht^r  :o 
*^«ac^  r'rNt  Tho  di^cut^v  wi'.i  Iv  cTvut'v  er.Kanvxrl.  :f  the  tw..  hvais  ^«  *=.- 
):aa^si  iu  tho  «'\vaxa;u*n  at  tho  5AU\o  t-.mo.  and  r.titbvr  o!  tfc-.c:  caa  be  Trftss«i-ri 
Kaoi :  «r,.;4T  v.K*h  *rv:-.;sv.su»;.\^s,  tho  iir::cd::v*n  o:  the  rVr^^rj?  t::.M  :rf  a-t 
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bags  of  waters  were  raptured,  nothing  would  be  more  easy  tbau  to  get  hold  of 
two  feet  belonging  to  different  children. 

3.  Where  the  first  presents  by  the  feet,  whether  spontaneously,  or  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  pelvic  version,  the  greater  part  of  the  trunk  is  extracted  without 
difficulty,  but  the  head  may  be  arrested  in  the  excavation,  or  above  the  superior 
strait.  Thus,  in  the  twentieth  observation  of  the  fourth  Memoir  of  Madame 
Lachapellc,  the  head  of  the  first  born  had  drawn  under  it  that  of  its  brother, 
which  had  a  tendency  to  present  by  the  vertex,  so  that  the  latter  one  blocked  up 
the  passage  of  the  former,  while  the  first  prevented  the  second  from  getting  above 
the  superior  strait;  but,  fortunately,  the  children  were  small,  and  the  head  of  the 
second  twin  escaped  spontaneously,  alongside  of  the  neck  of  the  first,  and  then 
the  head  of  the  first  followed  the  neck  of  the  second.  A  very  similar  case,  given 
by  Dr.  Erwin,  is  related  by  Dr.  Dcwees.  Had  these  two  foetuses  been  of  the 
ordinary  size,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  their  expulsion  could  not  have  been 
effected  until  one,  or,  possibly,  both  heads,  had  been  reduced  by  craniotomy.  The 
mutilation  of  one  child  seems  to  me  the  only  recourse  we  have  in  these  difficult  cases ; 
thus,  it  has  properly  been  recommended  to  amputate  the  neck  of  the  first  twin, 
which  would  render  the  spontaneous  expulsion  of  the  second  one  possible,  or  at  least 
would  permit  its  extraction  by  the  forceps;  after  which,  the  head  of  the  mutilated 
infant  should  be  sought  after  and  brought  down.  However,  before  resorting 
to  this  cruel  operation,  an  application  of  the  forceps  ought  to  be  attempted  on  the 
head  that  descended  first,  'as  appears  to  have  been  done  successfully  by  a  surgeon 
of  Dijon.  In  fact,  from  the  smallness  of  the  children,  it  is  possible  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  second  head  will  afford  but  a  feeble  obstacle  to  the  passage  of 
the  trunk  of  the  child  we  are  endeavoring  to  extract  by  the  instrument. 

4.  M.  Jacqucmier  relates  a  curious  case  witnessed  by  him  at  the  Maternity 
Hospital.  A  woman,  who  had  been  in  labor  nine  days,  was  brought  to  the  hos- 
pital in  a  dying  condition ;  the  waters  were  discharged  three  days  before,  and  the 
forceps  had  been  applied  without  success.  At  the  autopsy,  two  children  were 
found  in  the  womb.  One  head  had  descended  into  the  excavation  in  the  left 
occipito-cotyloid  position,  and  had  passed  the  uterine  orifice.  The  other  child 
was  in  the  second  position  of  the  left  shoulder ;  its  head  rested  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  and  the  front  of  its  neck,  which  was  situated  below  the  anterior  shoulder 
of  the  first  foetus,  embraced  the  neck  of  the  latter,  in  a  semicircle,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent a  further  descent  of  the  trunk ;  thus  explaining  the  fruitlessness  of  the 
tractions  made  by  the  forceps.     Both  children  were  large. 

5.  Again,  two  feet  occasionally  present  at  the  orifice ;  when,  if  the  accoucheur 
deem  it  advisable  to  aid  the  expulsory  efforts  of  the  womb  by  tractions,  he  might, 
by  supposing  they  belonged  to  one  child,  draw  on  both,  and  thus  engage  parts  of 
both  twins  at  the  same  time,  which  could  not  pass  out  together ;  therefore,  if  there 
is  the  least  doubt  of  the  character  of  the  pregnancy,  he  should  ascertain,  before 
making  any  tractive  efforts  whatever,  that  the  two  limbs  really  belong  to  the  same 
individual,  which  is  done  by  passing  the  hand  up  into  the  womb  as  far  as  the 
hips;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  diagnosis  is  frequently  attended  with 
great  difficulty. 

Pleissman  states  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  found  the  orifice  plugged  up  by  the 
parts  that  had  become  engaged,  and  which  at  first  sight  appeared  to  him  to  be 
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a  quantity  of  hands  and  feet.  A  more  careful  examination  enabled  him  to  dia- 
tinguish  four  inferior  extremities,  which  were  delivered  as  far  as  the  ham,  and 
one  arm.  "At  first,"  he  says,  *'I  was  in  great  perplexity,  because  I  could  find 
no  way  of  introducing  my  hand  into  the  womb,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
and  seizing  the  two  feet  belonging  to  each  child,  and  because  all  my  efforts  to 
make  even  one  of  these  extremities  go  back  again  proved  abortive ;  besides  whichf 
in  drawing  on  any  two  of  them,  I  might  confound  and  bring  down  the  feet  of 
two  different  foetuses  at  the  same  time;  and,  lastly,  even  if  I  succeeded  in  seizing 
the  two  feet  belonging  to  the  same  child,  I  might,  by  drawing  on  them,  engage 
the  other  parts,  and  thus  augment  the  difficulties.  Being  greatly  embarrassed 
as  to  the  proper  course,  and  yet  obliged  to  act,  the  employment  of  a  measure 
recommended  by  Hippocrates,  under  different  circumstances,  happily  suggested 
itself;  it  was,  to  suspend  the  patient  by  her  feet,  hoping  that  the  heads  and  the 
bodies  of  the  children  would,  by  their  weight,  draw  one  or  more  of  the  extremi- 
ties towards  the  fundus  of  the  womb,  which  was  still  distended  by  the  waters. 
The  husband  and  brother-in-law  of  the  woman  passed  their  arms  under  her  hams, 
and  thus  held  her  suspended,  so  that  only  the  head  and  shoulders  rested  on  the 
bolster.  I  intended,  as  soon  as  I  mounted  on  the  bed,  to  press  back  one  or  more 
of  the  free  extremities  into  the  womb,  but  two  had  already  returned  from  the 
mere  position  of  the  mother,  and  the  other  three  soon  followed  by  the  aid  of  my 
fingers.  Immediately  afterwards,  I  was  enabled  to  introduce  my  hand  into  the 
uterus,  and  to  withdraw  successively  therefrom  three  children  by  the  feet." 

In  bringing  forward  this  case,  I  only  desire  to  illustrate  what  has  been  said 
concerning  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  I  ought  also  to  call  attention  to  the  im- 
possibility  of  the  reduction,  and  the  singular  procedure  resorted  to  with  a  success 
that  seems  to  warrant  its  employment  again  under  similar  circumstances. 

ARTICLE   III. 

.      PROLAPSUS,    OR   FALLING   OF   TDE   CORD. 

The  descent  of  the  cord  is  quite  a  rare  accident,  since  Madame  Lachapelle 
states  that  she  met  with  it  but  forty-one  times  in  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty-two  labors ;  but  it  is  probable,  as  she  appears  to  think  herself,  that  there 
has  been  an  error  in  the  registers,  for  the  statements  given  by  other  observers 
show  a  much  larger  proportion.  I  shall  only  bring  forward  the  account  of 
Michaelis,  who  says  that  he  had  detected  fifty-four  cases  of  falling  of  the  cord  in 
two  thousand  and  four  hundred  labors ;  and  a  summary,  by  Dr.  Churchill,  of 
ninety  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-three  labors,  in  which  there  were  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  cases  of  prolapsus,  or  one  in  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
two,  nearly.     (Rigby.) 

Tho  falling  of  the  cord  is  most  frequently  observed  in  the  vertex  presentations, 
wiiioli  oironmstanoe  is  readily  explained  by  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  others. 
Art^  in  proportion  to  the  relative  numbers,  it  is  more  frequent  in  breech  prcsvu- 
fyiOll%  and  far  more  so  in  those  of  the  trunk.  In  thirty-three  cases  of  labor  at 
ipanied  by  this  accident,  Mauriceau  observed  seventeen  presentations 
ttaZ|  one  of  the  face,  one  of  the  feet,  nine  of  the  hand  or  arm.  three  of 
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one  hand  and  one  foot,  one  of  the  breecli  and  one  hand,  and  one  of  the  head  and 
one  haod.  In  sixteen  thonaand  six  hnndred  and  fifty-two  deliveries,  Dr.  Coiling 
has  met  with  nincty-acven  cases  of  prolapsus,  namely,  twelve  times  in  twia  preg- 
nanoiea  (and  in  seven  of  these  twelve  the  prolapsed  cord  belonged  to  the  second 
child);  nine  times  in  footling  presentations;  twice  in  those  of  the  breeeh;  fonr 
times  with  the  shoulder;  seven  times  when  an  oacape  of  the  hand  complicated  a 
head  preseotalion;  seven  with  a  dead  and  putrefied  foetus;  and  lastly,  in  three 
oases  the  delivery  took  place  before  term ;  that  is,  twice  at  seven  and  once  at 
eight  months ;  and  the  others  were  simple  vertex  presentations. 

Certain  authors  have  endeavored  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  the 
prolapsus  or  preseutation  aod  the  falHog,  properly  so  called;  designating,  under 
the  former  title,  those  cases  in  which  the  cord,  though  found  in  the  uterine 
orifice,  is  still  retained  in  the  amniotic  sao,  on  whoso  lower  part  it  lies;  and, 
under  the  Utter,  those  cases  only  in  which  it  hangs  down  in  the  vagina,  or  even 
protrudes  beyond  the  vulva,  after  the  rapture  of  the  membranes;  but  such  a 
distinction  is  puerile,  as  it  can  only  serve  to  designate  two  degrees  of  the  same 
accident. 

A.  The  caNtes  that  may  be  considered  as  predisposing  to  a  prolapsus  are  :  the 
unusual  length  of  the  cord  itself,  a  large  amount  of  wal«r,  deformities  of  the 
pelvis,  an  obliquity  of  the  womb,  and  those 

malpositions  of  the  child  which  prevent  the 
presenting  part  from  engaging  readily  in  the 
superior  strait  and  excavation.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  placenta  near  the  os  uteri  also  pre- 
disposes Co  a  prolapsus,  by  keeping  the  cord 
just  at  the  uterine  orifice,  With  regard  to  the 
determining  caosos,  we  must  place  in  the  first 
rank  a  sudden  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and 
the  rapid  escape  of  a  largo  quantity  of  water, 
which  generally  sweeps  along  with  it  a  fold  of 
the  cord.  Consequently,  when  the  nock  of  the 
womb  is  almost  efiaood,  the  bag  of  waters  very 
prominent,  and  the  head  not  engaged  in  the 
excavation,  we  must  carefully  avoid  rupturing 
the  membranes  during  a  pain,  for  the  gush  of 
liquid,  which  then  escapes  with  considerable  force,  nearly  always  carries  along  a 
loop  of  the  cord,  which  thus  precedes  the  presenting  part.  (Martin,  of  Lyons, 
Comptei  Rendus,  page  13.)  To  these  causes,  let  ua  further  add  the  descent  of 
a  hand  or  a  foot,  which  seems  to  act  as  a  guide,  as  it  were,  for  the  eord,  and  to 
open  the  w^y  for  it. 

B.  The  >ign>  whereby  this  accident  can  be  recognized,  vary  according  to 
whether  the  membranes  are  ruptured  or  are  still  intact.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
diagnosis  b  quit«  difficult;  nevertheless,  we  can  often  detect  something  like  a 
soft,  small  cord,  through  the  portion  of  the  membranes  covering  the  os  uteri,  and  • 
slipping  away  before  the  least  pressure,  but  the  true  nature  of  which  can  only  be 
determined  by  the  rapid  pulsations  in  it.  The  rapidity  of  these,  which  Madame 
lAohapella  aptly  compares  to  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  can  alone  enable  as  to  dis- 
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these  irritations,  made  simultaneously  on  the  body  and  neclr,  are  inefTectiuly 
and  several  hours  elapse  without  the  womb  cont:racting,  I  deem  it  advisable  to 
excite  the  contractions  by  rupturing  the  membranes,  after  having  previously 
administered  the  ergot.  This  course  is  based  on  the  two  following  reasons : 
where  we  have  delayed  too  long  a  time,  the  pains  have  always  appeared  to  me 
more  severe  than  they  would  have  been  if  the  action  of  the  uterus  had  been 
solicited  sooner ;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  second  child  has  commonly  seemed 
to  me  more  easy  through  the  parts  recently  dilated  by  the  first  delivery." 

In  all  such  cases,  our  rules  of  conduct  should  be  based  on  the  condition  of  the 
womb  itself,  rather  than  on  the  length  of  time  that  may  have  elapsed  since  the 
birth  of  the  first  child ;  because  it  must  be  evident  that  relaxation  and  inertia 
of  this  organ  would  forbid  all  attempts  at  extraction,  and  that  we  should  never 
endeavor  to  deliver  the  second  child  before  having  excited  the  organic  contrac- 
tility of  the  uterus,  by  all  the  available  means.  If,  by  chance,  these  measures 
prove  inadequate,  it  will  be  better  to  wait  several  hours,  or,  if  necessary,  even 
for  several  days,  rather  than  expose  her  to  the  terrible  consequences  resulting 
from  inertia. 

When  one  of  the  twins,  though  dead,  has  remained  in  the  uterus  for  several 
months,  whilst  the  development  of  the  other  was  constantly  progressing,  the  little 
abortion  is  ordinarily  expelled  simultaneously  with,  or  shortly  after,  the  first 
child ;  but,  unless  the  accoucheur  is  very  careful,  and  the  size  of  the  .womb  after 
the  delivery  should  not  excite  his  attention,  its  sojourn  there  may  be  considerably 
prolonged.  No  doubt,  in  these  cases,  the  hand  ought  to  be  carried  up  into  the 
womb,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  aborted  foetus,  but  this  will  not  always 
prove  an  easy  matter.  In  a  case  of  the  kind,  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Casau- 
bon,  the  internal  uterine  orifice  became  strongly  contracted  immediately  after  the 
extraction  of  the  placenta,  and  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  he  even- 
tually succeeded  in  overcoming  its  resistance,  and  reaching  the  uterine  cavity. 
The  little  product  was  then  removed,  and  proved  to  be  an  abortion  of  four 
months.     The  other  infant  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  month. 

In  certain  cases,  the  presence  of  two  children  may  render  the  delivery  difficult, 
and  require  some  special  precautions;  thus,  it  may  happen:  1.  That  both 
present  simultaneously  at  the  strait,  and  retard  each  other's  expulsion  ',  here  the 
most  movable  head  should  be  carefully  pushed  up,  so  as  to  permit  the  other  to 
engage  first.  The  difficulty  will  be  greatly  enhanced,  if  the  two  heads  be  en- 
gaged in  the  excavation  at  the  same  time,  and  neither  of  them  can  be  pressed 
back ;  under  such  circumstances,  the  application  of  the  forceps  upon  the  one 
that  appears  the  most  engaged,  and,  if  this  does  not  succeed,  the  perforation  of 
one  of  them,  seem  to  me  the  only  practicable  operations.  However,  even  here, 
very  prompt  action  is  unnecessary,  for  it  might  happen,  if  both  heads  were  small, 
that  a  uatuml  expulsion  could  be  effected;  an  example  of  which  is  reported  by 
Allen,  in  vol.  xii  of  the  Mfilko-Chirurgical  Transactions.  The  same  plan  is  to 
be  pursued  when,  instead  of  the  heads,  the  breech  or  the  feet  of  the  two  infants 
present  together. 

2.  The  first  child  may  present  by  the  shoulder;  here,  the  pelvic  version  is 
evidently  indicated,  but,  in  performing  it,  the  operator  must  be  very  careful  to 
seize  the  feet  of  the  right  child,  before  commencing  the  evolution,  for  if  both  the 
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bags  of  waters  were  ruptured,  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  get  hold  of 
two  feet  belonging  to  different  children. 

3.  Where  the  first  presents  by  the  feet,  whether  spontaneously,  or  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  pelvic  version,  the  greater  part  of  the  trunk  is  extracted  without 
difficulty,  but  the  liead  may  be  arrested  in  the  excavation,  or  above  the  superior 
strait.  Thus,  in  the  twentieth  observation  of  the  fourth  Memoir  of  Madame 
Lachapelle,  the  head  of  the  first  bom  had  drawn  under  it  that  of  its  brother, 
which  had  a  tendency  to  present  by  the  vertex,  so  that  the  latter  one  blocked  up 
the  passage  of  the  former,  while  the  first  prevented  the  second  from  getting  above 
the  superior  strait;  but,  fortunately,  the  children  were  small,  and  the  head  of  the 
second  twin  escaped  spontaneously,  alongside  of  the  neck  of  the  first,  and  then 
the  head  of  the  first  followed  the  neck  of  the  second.  A  very  similar  case,  given 
by  Dr.  Erwin,  is  related  by  Dr.  Dewees.  Had  these  two  foetuses  been  of  the 
ordinary  size,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  their  expulsion  could  not  have  been 
effected  until  one,  or,  possibly,  both  heads,  had  been  reduced  by  craniotomy.  The 
mutilation  of  one  child  seems  to  me  the  only  recourse  we  have  in  these  difficult  cases ; 
thus,  it  has  properly  been  recommended  to  amputate  the  neck  of  the  first  twin, 
which  would  render  the  spontaneous  expulsion  of  the  second  one  possible,  or  at  least 
would  permit  its  extraction  by  the  forceps;  after  which,  the  head  of  the  mutilated 
infant  should  be  sought  after  and  brought  down.  However,  before  resorting 
to  this  cruel  operation,  an  application  of  the  forceps  ought  to  be  attempted  on  the 
head  that  descended  first,  'as  appears  to  have  been  done  successfully  by  a  surgeon 
of  Dijon.  In  fact,  from  the  smallness  of  the  children,  it  is  possible  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  second  head  will  afford  but  a  feeble  obstacle  to  the  passage  of 
the  trunk  of  the  child  we  are  endeavoring  to  extract  by  the  instrument. 

4.  M.  Jacqucmier  relates  a  curious  case  witnessed  by  him  at  the  Maternity 
Hospital.  A  woman,  who  had  been  in  labor  nine  days,  was  brought  to  the  hos- 
pital in  a  dying  condition;  the  waters  were  discharged  three  days  before,  and  the 
forceps  had  been  applied  without  success.  At  the  autopsy,  two  children  were 
found  in  the  womb.  One  head  had  descended  into  the  excavation  in  the  left 
occipito-cotyloid  position,  and  had  passed  the  uterine  orifice.  The  other  child 
was  in  the  second  position  of  the  left  shoulder ;  its  head  rested  in  the  right  iliao 
fossa,  and  the  front  of  its  neck,  which  was  situated  below  the  anterior  shoulder 
of  the  first  fcotus,  embraced  the  neck  of  the  latter,  in  a  semicircle,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent a  further  descent  of  the  trunk ;  thus  explaining  the  fruitlessncss  of  the 
tractions  made  by  the  forceps.     Both  children  were  large. 

5.  Again,  two  feet  occasionally  present  at  the  orifice ;  when,  if  the  aoooncheur 
deem  it  advisable  to  aid  the  expulsory  efforts  of  the  womb  by  tractions,  he  might, 
by  supposing  they  belonged  to  one  child,  draw  on  both,  and  thus  engage  parts  of 
both  twins  at  the  same  time,  which  could  not  pass  out  together ;  therefore,  if  there 
is  the  least  doubt  of  the  character  of  the  pregnancy,  he  should  ascertain,  before 
making  any  tractive  efforts  whatever,  that  the  two  limbs  really  belong  to  the  same 
individual,  which  is  done  by  passing  the  hand  up  into  the  womb  as  far  as  the 
hips;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  diagnosis  is  frequently  attended  with 
great  difficulty. 

Pleissman  states  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  found  the  orifice  plugged  up  by  the 
parts  that  had  become  engaged,  and  which  at  first  sight  appeared  to  him  to  be 
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which  confirm  this  view ;  and  the  naraerDus  inatanccs  in  which  we  Gn<l  the  me- 
conium njixed  in  large  quantilies  with  the  liquor  nmnii  at  the  time  of  the  mptore 
of  the  Diembranea,  can  onlji  be  explained,  in  oar  estimation,  by  a  momentary 
coQiprcsaion  of  the  ninbilical  cord. 

D.  Trealmml. — As  regards  the  treatment,  the  delivery  might  be  left  to  the 
powers  of  nature:  1,  whenever  there  is  a  certainty  that  the  child  is  dead;  2, 
when,  though  the  infant  be  living,  the  membnines  are  only  ruptured  as  the  head 
becomes  firmly  cognged  in  the  excavation,  and  when,  from  the  fact  of  the  coa- 
tractions  being  energetic,  there  ia  every  reason  to  hope  that  they  alone  will  be 
sufficient  to  terminate  the  labor  promptly;  which,  in  fact,  usually  occurs  in 
women  who  have  a  non-resistant  perineum,  from  having  previously  borne  chil- 
dren J  aud,  3,  where  the  head  is  small,  the  pelvis  large,  and  the  cord  ailuuled  in 
&oiitof  one  of  the  eacro-iliac  symphyses;  for  then  it  is  only  necessary  to  return 
the  cord  into  the  vagina  to  protect  it  from  the  contact  of  the  air.  But,  notwith- 
standing these  favorable  conditions,  it  will  still  be  necessary  ta  watch  the  stat« 
of  the  cord  attentively,  and  to  apply  the  forceps  as  soon  as  the  pulsations  are 
found  to  grow  weaker  or  to  become  iutcrmittent. 

Under  all  other  circumstances,  tbe  intervention  of  art  will  be  indispensable, 
ThuH,  wLcro  the  presentation  is  such  as  to  render  a  natural  delivery  iuipoasiblo, 
ur.  even  if  possible,  where  the  expulsion  of  the  fcetus  would  require  a  long  and 
painful  labor,  the  forceps  should  be  applied  or  the  pelvic  version  be  resorted  to 
without  delay.  The  former  operation  will  he  the  only  one  practicable  in  a  ver- 
tex or  face  presentation,  supposing  both  to  he  firmly  engaged  in  the  excavation, 
and  that  the  previous  attempts  at  reduction  had  proved  ineffectual.  It  is  gene- 
rally thought  that  turning  by  the  feet  should  be  preferred  whenever  the  part  is 
not  too  strongly  engaged. 

In  II  presentation  of  the  hreech,  the  operator  ought  to  search  for  the  feet,  if 
the  presenting  part  be  still  above  the  superior  strait,  or  bring  down  the  groins 
with  the  blunt  hook,  if  it  has  descended  into  the  excavation. 

In  u  presentation  of  the  vertex  or  face,  where  these  parta  have  nut  as  yet 
eijgKged  in  the  excavation,  wo  shonld  first  endeavor  to  reduce  the  cord  Several 
plans  huve  been  recommended  fur  this  reduction ;  but  the  manual  method,  the 
oldest  of  all,  is  still  entitled  to  the  preference,  notwithslJinding  the  great  number 
of  instruments  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose.  The  operator  can  always 
proceed  with  greater  faoility  behind,  und  on  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  close  to  the 
sacro-iliao  symphysis;  the  right  hand  will  be  used  when  the  cord  is  to  the  left, 
and  the  left  one  if  it  is  at  the  mother's  right.  Where  the  loop  is  small,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  push  it  up  by  the  middle ;  but,  in  the  contrary  case,  it  is  to 
be  gathered  up  aud  pressed  back  little  by  little,  just  as  the  taxis  is  usually  per- 
formed in  the  reduction  of  hernia.  Itnt  merely  pushing  the  cord  bock  into  the 
uterus  wilt  not  be  sufficient  to  protect  it,  and  it  must  be  carried  up  above  the 
superior  strait,  and  the  hand  retuncd  in  the  vs^ns  during  several  contractiouB 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  down.  Some  accoucheurs,  fearing  that  it  could  not  be 
kept  in  position,  notwithstanding  this  plan,  have  directed  the  introducUou  of  the 
whole  hand  into  the  womb,  with  a  view  of  placing  the  cord  on  one  of  the  child's 
limbs;  though  this  precaution  is  useless  in  most  cases,  it  would  certainly  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  pelvic  version,  says  M.  Guillemot,  where  there  is  a  slight  contrao- 
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In  a  case  observed  bj  M.  Moreau,  ascites  and  considerable  distension  of  the 
bladder  existed  simultaneously.  The  first  puncture,  though  it  discharged  a  large 
amount  of  peritoneal  fluid,  did  not  enable  the  extraction  to  be  made,  and  a 
second  one  was  necessary  to  evacuate  the  urine  contained  in  the  bladder.  The 
delivery  of  the  child  was  effected  without  difficulty  immediately  afterward. 

§  3.  Emphysematous  Condition  op  the  Fcetus. 

Merriman  has  remarked  that,  when  the  foetus  has  been  dead  for  some  time, 
a  large  quantity  of  gas  may  be  created  in  conse(}uence  of  the  putrefaction  it 
has  undergone ;  thereby  greatly  augmenting  the  volume  and  the  distension  of 
the  belly,  and  consequently  retarding  the  expulsion.  ''  I  have  known/'  says 
he,  '^  two  instances  of  rupture  of  the  vagina,  arising  from  the  rashness  of  mid- 
wives,  who  forcibly  dragged  the  children  enormously  swelled  with  putrid  air, 
into  the  world.  In  one  case,  the  vagina  was  torn  completely  through.  Both 
the  women  died  in  a  few  hours.  Had  the  bellies  of  the  children  been  punc- 
tured, to  give  vent  to  the  air,  these  fatal  occurrences  would  have  been  avoided. 

M.  Depaul  has  recently  published  a  case,  in  which  not  only  was  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gas  developed  in  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  cavities,  but  the  limbs  of 
the  child  were  so  greatly  infiltrated  as  to  present  nearly  double  their  natural 
size.  After  extracting  the  head  by  the  forceps,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
apply  the  cephalotribe  forceps,  and  close  them  with  such  force  as  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  trunk  considerably,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  a  firm  hold 
for  traction.  Whilst  proceeding  thus,  a  large  amount  of  exceedingly  fetid 
gas  escaped  with  a  report,  and  very  strong  tractions  were  required  to  disengage 
the  chest  and  deliver  the  child.  The  uterus  in  contracting  expelled  a  similar 
kind  of  gas. 

Supposing  the  diagnosis  to  be  well  established,  we  agree  with  Merriman  in  the 
opinion  that  a  previous  puncture  of  the  abdomen  and  chest  would  certainly  have 
jhoilitated  the  use  of  the  cephalotribe,  or  perhaps  have  even  rendered  its  em- 
ployment unnecessary. 

§  4.  Tumors  of  the  Fobtus. 

The  tumors,  of  divers  sorts,  with  which  the  foetus  may  be  affected  at  the  time 
of  birth,  and  the  size  of  which  is  occasionally  so  great  as  to  impede  its  sponta- 
neous expulsion,  are  not  susceptible  of  being  included  under  any  general  head, 
and  the  measures  to  be  employed  vary  for  each.  Where  they  are  pediculated,  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  pedicle  is  broken,  either  by  the  influence  of 
the  expulsory  efforts  of  the  womb,  or  the  tractions  made  by  the  accoucheur. 
When  their  induration  is  not  very  great,  they  temporarily  dbappear,  at  times, 
from  being  compressed  between  the  fcetal  surface  and  the  uterine  parietes,  or  the 
osseous  walls  of  the  pelvis.  The  proper  course  is  to  remove  them,  when  acces- 
sible, or  to  discharge  their  contents  by  means  of  a  puncture  where  they  contain 
a  liquid.  But,  unfortunately,  we  can  seldom  even  suspect  their  existence  until 
the  labor  is  already  so  far  advanced  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  act.  If  their 
volume  be  excessive,  the  child's  death  will  nearly  always  result  from  the  delay 
40 
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and  difficulty  in  the  parturition,  and  then  the  conduct  to  be  followed  is  clearly 
evident. 

Certain  tumors  are  also  sometimes  present  in  the  great  cavities,  especially  that 
of  the  abdomen,  which  may  render  spontaneous  delivery  difficult,  and  occasion- 
ally even  impossible.  A  very  curious  case  is  mentioned  by  MM.  Gnillcton  and 
Oilier,  in  which  the  obstacle  to  delivery  was  occasioned  by  an  abnormal  enlarge- 
ment of  both  kidneys,  due  to  an  hydatiform  hypertrophy  of  the  glandular  ele- 
ment of  the  Malpighian  bodies.  Tractions  so  strong  a»  to  tear  away  the  lower 
extremities  of  the  child  failed  to  deliver  it ;  but,  fortunately,  the  pains  returned, 
and  the  labor  terminated  spontaneously  in  a  few  hours. 

In  another  case,  quoted  by  Siebold,  the  child  had  presented  by  the  pelvis, 
though  the  head  was  the  first  to  appear,  and  was  expelled  without  much  trouble. 
The  delivery  of  the  body,  however,  required  strong  and  long-continued  tractions. 
The  size  of  the  abdomen  was  enormous;  it  measured  seventeen  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  eight  inches  from  the  xyphoid  cartilage  to  the  pubis.  At  the 
autopsy,  the  kidneys  appeared  as  two  large  tumors,  weighing  two  pounds ;  each 
one  was  six  inches  long,  four  inches  wide,  and  three  inches  thick.  (See,  in  the 
Jourtial  Hebdomadairej  1855,  the  bibliographical  reference  to  several  similar 
cases.) 

Still  another  case  of  dystocia,  due  to  the  enormous  bulk  of  a  cancerous  liver, 
is  reported  by  M.  Noeggeralt.  Though  the  forceps  were  applied,  the  extraction 
of  the  head  required  the  entire  strength  of  the  operator ;  and  even  then  the 
pains,  though  very  powerful,  failed  to  deliver  the  shoulders;  so  that,  having 
dragged  fruitlessly  upon  the  head,  it  was  necessary  to  hook  the  fingers  in  the 
axillae,  and  draw  upon  them  forcibly. 

The  principal  bulk  of  the  foetus  was  due  to  the  abdomen,  which  had  four 
times  its  normal  size.  An  immense  tumor,  the  liver,  filled  its  cavity;  it  weighed 
two  and  a  quarter  pounds,  measured  eight  and  three-quarter  inches  in  width,  six 
inches  from  below  upward,  and  three  inches  in  thickness.  The  tissue  proper  of 
the  liver  was  met  with  here  and  there,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  replaced 
by  a  heteromorphous  uuiss  resembling  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain. 

In  oases  like  these,  the  difficulty  cannot  be  foreseen,  nor  even  suspected,  until 
it  begins  to  exert  its  iufluencc  upon  the  labor.  Tractions  upon  the  head,  arms, 
or  axilla),  when  the  head  presents,  and  upon  the  lower  extremities  under  other 
circumstances,  should  be  made  at  first  moderately,  and  afterwards  strongly ;  but, 
should  they  fail  and  the  child  be  dead,  it  were  better  to  perform  embryotomy 
than  to  continue  them  so  long  as  to  risk  laceration  of  the  maternal  organs. 

§   5.    ANCnYlX)8I8   OP   THE    FcETAL   ARTICULATIONS. 

Dr.  Busch  has  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  very  singular  case 
of  dystocia,  dependent  on  an  anchylosis  of  the  articulations  of  the  child's  limits, 
in  which  the  forceps  was  applied,  but,  after  the  extraction  of  the  head,  the 
trunk  could  not  be  delivered.  Being  unable  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
difficulty,  repeated  tractions  were  made,  at  first  moderate,  but  afterwards  more 
powerful,  when  a  cracking  noise  was  heard,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk 
cleared  the  external  orifice;  but  the  lower  portion  of  it  likewise  became  ar- 
aa  the  child  was  dead,  it  was  dragged  out  without  hesitation,  and 
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tion  of  the  pelvis.  But  the  instrumeDtal  method  must  be  attempted,  where  the 
smallness  of  the  external  parts,  or  an  undilated  os  uteri,  &c.,  render  the  intro- 
duction of  the  hand  very  difficult  or  impracticable.  Some  of  the  various  instru- 
ments proposed  for  this  purpose  might  then  be  used;  perhaps  M.  Dudan's, 
recommended  by  M.  Guillemot,  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  best :  He  takes  a  gum 
elastic  (male)  catheter,  of  the  size  No.  9,  armed  with  its  stilet,  and  having  a 
piece  of  narrow  ribbon  introduced  into  the  last  eye  of  the  catheter,  which  is 
retained  there  by  the  extremity  of  the  stilet ;  the  ribbon  is  next  attached  to  the 
umbilical  cord,  without  drawing  it  too  tight.  If  the  loop  of  the  latter  is  short, 
it  is  applied  near  the  middle,  but  if  long,  the  cord  is  to  be  first  doubled  up; 
being  thus  secured,  the  extremity  of  the  instrument  carrying  the  cord  is  then 
directed  along  the  hand  that  had  previously  been  introduced  into  the  vagina, 
and  placed  within  the  uterine  cavity.  The  hand  in  the  vagina  assists  the  return 
of  the  cord  by  preventing  it  from  slipping  in  the  noose  of  the  ribbon. 

When  the  reduction  is  completed,  we  must  wait  until  the  head  becomes  en- 
gaged, before  withdrawing  the  instrument ;  then  the  stilet  is  first  removed  and 
afterwards  the  catheter.  Where  the  reduction  proves  to  be  impossible,  the 
pelvic  version,  if  the  head  is  high  up,  and  the  forceps,  if  it  is  already  engaged, 
are  the  only  resources  left  us.  But  whenever  version  is  resorted  to,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  up  the  cord  into  the  uterus,  whilst  searching  after  the  feet  (Boer), 
lest  it  be  compressed  either  by  the  arm  of  the  accoucheur,  or  somewhat  later  by 
the  hips  and  the  trunk  of  the  child. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

« 

OP   SHORTNESS   OP   THE   CORD. 

The  cord  may  be  very  short  naturally;  and,  as  elsewhere  stated,  it  has  been 
known  not  to  exceed  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  but  such  cases  are  very  rare ; 
most  generally  its  brevity  is  accidental,  that  is,  it  results  from  the  numerous 
turns  made  around  the  body,  limbs,  or  neck  of  the  child.  The  formation  of 
these  circular  loops  is  favored  by  an  unusual  length  of  the  cord. 

The  latter,  in  a  case  reported  by  Baudelocque,  measured  fifty-nine  inches,  and 
made  seven  folds  around  the  infant's  neck ;  and  Schneider  saw  a  cord  that  mea- 
sured three  and  a  quarter  yards  (three  metres),  and  made  six  turns  on  the  neck. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  children  whose  bodies  and  necks  are  en- 
circled by  two  or  three  of  these  folds. 

An  accidental  shortening  of  the  cord  may  render  the  labor  difficult,  either  by 
retarding  its  progress,  or  by  making  it  absolutely  impossible,  or  by  causing  the 
death  of  the  foetus.  This  latter  circumstance  may  result  from  the  constriction 
undergone  by  the  vessels  of  the  neck,  when  the  cord  is  tightly  wound  around 
this  part ;  or  it  may  be  owing  to  an  interruption  of  the  circulation  in  the  umbi- 
lical vessels,  produced  solely  from  the  stricture  of  the  cord  itself,  where  it  closely 
encircles  a  limb;*  &g&iDy  these  two  causes  may  act  simultaneously,  and  determine 
the  child's  death  much  more  speedily. 

1  This  coDStriction  is  sometimes  exceedingly  gp'eat,  and  authors  have  certaiulj  erred  in 
denying  that  it  conld  ever  be  snch  as  to  strangle  the  foetus.    Besides,  it  is  not  only  at  the 
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The  delay  in  the  kbor,  caused  by  a  shortocss  of  the  cord,  is  not  naaally  mani- 
fested until  the  stage  of  expulMfin,  properly  so  called,  begins;  and  llieD,  as  M. 
Qnillemot  justly  remarks,  the  utieudant  phenomena  will  vary  according  to  tbe 
point  of  attachment  of  the  pluoenta.  ^Vhen  inserted  at  the  fundus,  it,  like  the 
vull  to  which  it  is  attached,  Bccma  to  descend  at  each  contractiun,  and  approath 
the  OS  ulcri,  but  after  the  pain,  it  retreatK  with  the  fundus  to  ita  ori^jiDnJ  elec- 
tion. Id  ordinary  coses,  the  hand  can  detect  this  fact  by  being  merely  placed 
over  tbe  uterine  tumor;  but  whco  a  very  short  cord  is  forcibly  stretched  bctwe«ik 
the  placenta  and  some  part  of  the  child's  body,  a  particular  phenotucar>n  oao  be 
recognised  by  the  touch ;  that  is,  the  Gnger,  when  applied  on  the  head,  fiods  it 
advaucing  during  the  pain,  end  retreating  as  boud  as  it  is  over,  bccaur<e  at  ibia 
moment  tbe  fundus  of  the  womb,  which  bad  been  depressed  by  ihe  contraction, 
regains  i>A  primitive  position,  and  draws  al\cr  it  the  placenta,  cord,  nod  foctos. 
But  this  BLgQ  will  evidently  be  wanting  wbcro  the  after-birth  is  attached  to  the 
lateral  parts  of  the  uterus. 

Wo  hate  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  unusual  abortness  of  the  cord,  wbieh 
vaa  only  nine  inches  in  lengib,  certainly  detained  the  bead  above  the  sapo- 
nor  strait  for  fifteen  houra  ailer  the  rupture  of  the  ovum  and  tlic  entire  dila- 
tation of  tbe  OH  uteiii  and  we  can  iiffirm  that,  notwithstanding  tbe  closest  at- 
tention, we  were  unable  to  discover  any  of  the  signs  given  by  former  autbon ; 
though  it  is  trne  that  the  rapidity  in  the  delivery  of  the  after-birth,  after  (b« 
child's  expulsion,  did  n<H  permit  us  to  ascertain  at  what  point  tbe  placenta  wa4 
~  inserted. 

Before  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  this  phenomenon  might  be  confounded 
with  the  successive  elevation  aud  descent  of  tbe  head,  that  tabes  place  in  nearly 
every  case  of  labor.  But  to  avoid  such  an  error,  it  will  auflice  to  remark,  that 
the  aaoeut  of  the  bead  then  takes  place  during  the  contraction,  and  it  only  foils 
back  after  tbe  pun  ia  over ;  being  just  the  contrary  of  what  occurs  when  the 
_oord  is  dragged  upon.  Finally,  in  ordinary  cases,  when  tbe  head  engages  at  tbe 
perineal  strait,  it  is  found  to  project  during  the  ooutraction,  and  to  retreat  imme- 
diately after  it  from  the  roactiou  of  the  perineum,  which,  after  having  been  for- 
cibly distended  during  the  pain,  retracts  strongly,  and  thereby  presses  tt  back 
into  the  vagina.  But,  as  Dclomotte  and  Guillemot  have  remarked,  whenever 
these  movements  of  progression  and  repulsion  merely  depend  on  the  elaBtieity  of 
the  perineum,  ■'  they  are  only  present ;  1.  When  the  bead  ongagasat  the  inferior 
strait,  and  then  they  are  tbe  less  evident  as  the  pains  arc  more  rapid  and  more 
energetic ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  they  commence  much  sooner  when  dependent 
on  a  brevity  of  the  cord,  and  become  mure  sensible  ae  tbe  head  approaches  tbe 

lime  of  labor,  and  an  a  conacquencc  of  the  Iractious  produrecl  by  the  eijiulEorr  eflbrti  of 
tbe  womb,  tbnl  an  effect  of  ibli  kind  ii  observed,  but  these  tarns  iobj  bUd  form  during 
the  preganac;,  and  tbeir  conslrictioa  may  then  be  eilenaive  enough  to  accaiion  deatli. 
Thus,  U.  Moaod  met  wllb  a  fcctuB  upon  wboie  limbs  thej  bad  tell  verj  deep  marks,  sot 
merelj  la  ibe  lofL  parta,  but  even  on  Ihe  bones  tbemaelTeB,  The  infaat'*  neck  often  ei- 
bibils  undouhied  tracea  of  them,  and  in  one  case,  examined  by  U.  Toiil,  tikere  wen  iliree 
circular  folda  around  tho  neck,  which  was  bo  diminished  in  site  thai  it*  dlamel«r  did  nol 
eiceed  two  or  three  Hues  (four  millirnvtroa).  It  i»  to  such  circular  turns  that  U.  Mont- 
gornerj'  refers  ihosa  Bpoulaneoua  aniputaliona,  wbicb  U.  Richeraad  and  taam  other*  ha>« 
supposed  were  dependent  on  a  ganKiene  of  the  pan. 
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Yulva,  because  the  tension  on  the  cord  is  then  increased ;  besides  which,  they  are 
persistent;  whatever  may  be  the  strength  of  the  contractions,  and  are  the  more 
marked  as  the  latter  become  stronger.  ^ 

'^  2.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  placenta  is  attached  to  the  lateral  walls  of 
the  womb;  these  movements  are  very  obscure,  and  the  diagnosis  quite  difficult. 
In  both  cases,  the  shortness  of  the  cord  is  accompanied  by  pain,  which  is  felt  at 
the  point  of  attachment  of  the  placenta,  particularly  in  the  latter  moments  of 
the  parturition ;  this  pain  is  a  sensation  of  dragging,  or  tearing,  which  commonly 
coincides  with  the  movements  of  progression  and  repulsion ;  and  which  might 
be  compared  to  those  felt  by  the  patient  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  remove  the 
after-birth,  before  its  complete  separation/'     (Guillemot.) 

According  to  M.  Nsegcle,  Sen.,  these  circular  turns  maybe  discovered  by  auscul- 
tation during  pregnancy  or  labor,  by  the  existence  of  a  bellows  murmur  accom- 
panying the  foetal  pulsations.    I  agree  with  M.  Danyau  in  the  opinion,  that  further 
*  research  is  required  to  establish  the  absolute  value  of  this  new  means  of  diagnosis. 
(See  Bellows  Murmur.) 

The  reader  will  now  understand  that  a  shortening  of  the  cord  may  retard  the 
progress  of  the  head,  whether  it  be  still  at  the  superior  strait,  or  whether  it  has 
cleared  the  excavation  and  is  on  the  point  of  engaging  at  the  inferior  strait.  We 
ought  to  add  that  even  the  shoulders  may  be  arrested,  and  the  delivery  of  the 
trunk  be  prevented  after  the  complete  disengagement  of  the  head,  by  the  circular 
turns  which  are  occasionally  made  around  the  child's  neck  by  too  short  a  cord. 
We  were  witnesses  to  a  case  of  this  kind,  that  occurred  at  the  Clinique,  in  1838, 
where  a  division  of  the  cord,  which  was  not  made  until  two  hours  after  the 
escape  of  the  head,  could  alone  effect  a  termination  of  the  labor :  the  foetus  -was 
born  dead.  Delamotte  (page  305)  furnishes  an  instance  precisely  similar  to 
thifl. 

The  intervention  of  art  is  therefore  sometimes  necessary,  although  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  trunk  is  delivered  spontaneously.  However,  the  mechanism  is  not 
the  same  in  cases  of  natural  and  of  accidental  shortening;  for,  in  those  of  nor- 
mal brevity,  the  head  may  remain  applied  against  the  vulva  after  its  disengage- 
ment, without  much  inconvenience,  and  the  extra-uterine  respiration  may  be 
established  and  kept  up.  In  a  short  time,  the  womb  gradually  contracts  on  the 
parts  of  the  child  that  it  still  contains,  and,  being  itself  forced  along  by  the 
bearing-down  efforts  of  the  patient,  it  sinks  into  the  vagina,  and,  by  thus  ap- 
proaching the  vulvar  orifice,  may  easily  force  the  trunk  to  the  exterior.  Occa- 
sionally, this  descent  of  the  womb  does  not  occur  at  all,  or  else  is  not  sufficient 
to  permit  the  escape  of  the  child ;  and  then  a  rupture  of  the  cord,  or  a  detach- 
ment of  the  placenta,  can  alone  enable  the  uterine  efforts  to  complete  the  deli- 
very. Thus,  in  a  case  of  the  kind  reported  by  Malgouyre,  the  discharge  of  the 
waters,  the  delivery  of  the  child,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  after-birth,  all  occurred 
simultaneously :  and  the  following  instance  is  related  by  Dr.  Eigby.  After  two 
or  three  hours  of  severe  pains,  the  foetus  was  suddenly  expelled,  and  the  cord 
was  broken  at  about  two  inches  from  the  umbilicus,  so  that,  when  the  midwife 
attempted  to  deliver  the  after-birth,  she  could  not  find  the  other  end  of  the  cord ; 
but,  having  introduced  her  hand  into  the  womb,  she  felt  and  extracted .  the  ph- 
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eenta ;  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  the  cord  had  heen  lacerated  at  its  point 
of  insertion. 

In  labors  comph'cated  by  an^iccidental  shortening  of  the  cord,  the  child's  bead 
passes  bejond  the  vagina,  and  retains  its  position  there  until  a  renewal  of  the 
pain ;  and  when  the  latter  comes  on,  the  head  is  observed  to  pass  to  the  sides  of 
the  vulva,  whilst  the  shoulders,  back,  and  breech  successively  disengage.  This 
expulsion  is  sometimes  effected  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  it ;  but,  if 
it  be  delayed  in  the  least,  a  prompt  intervention  is  requisite,  for,  as  elsewhere 
stated,  the  compression  made  by  the  folds  around  the  neck  may  speedily  prove 
fatal  to  the  child.  ^ 

In  breech  presentations,  the  labor  usually  terminates  in  the  following  manner, 
when  abandoned  to  itself;  the  nates,  after  having  been  forced  down  to  the 
vulva  by  the  uterine  contractions,  turn  up  toward  the  side  where  the  cord  is 
situated,  and  then  the  trunk  descends,  becoming  flexed  on  itself  in  the  passage ; 
so  that,  by  the  time  the  head  reaches  the  excavation,  the  body  of  the  child 
forms  a  curve,  whose  concavity  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  symphysis 
pubis. 

Independently  of  the  delay  that,  it  may  cause  in  the  progress  of  parturition, 
and  the  consequent  danger  to  the  foetus,  a  shortening  of  the  cord  may  produce 
other  and  serious  accidents  to  the  mother.  It  is  to  this  circumstance,  particu- 
larly, that  we  must,  in  most  cases,  attribute  the  rupture  of  the  cord,  and  the  pre- 
mature separation  of  the  placenta,  points  to  which  we  shall  return,  when  treating 
of  uterine  hemorrhage.  The  danger  of  these  accidents  will  vary  greatly  with 
the  period  of  their  occurrence ',  thus,  at  the  commencement  of  labor,  the  bleed- 
ing thereby  occasioned  might  seriously  compromise  the  lives  of  both  mother 
and  child,  if  the  resources  of  our  art  were  not  promptly  interposed.  But,  if 
they  do  not  occur  until  the  moment  when  the  head  is  ready  to  clear  the  vulvar 
orifice,  they  may  rather  be  considered  in  a  favorable  light,  for,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  this  is  one  of  the  means  that  nature  employs  for  terminating  the  delivery. 

Again,  if  the  cord  and  the  adhesions  of  the  placenta  should  obstinately  resist, 
it  is  possible  that  an  inversion,  or  at  least  a  depression  of  the  uterus,  might  be 
the  immediate  consequence  of  the  child's  expulsion.  The  inversion  occurs 
towards  the  end  of  the  labor,  when  the  female  is  urged  to  bear  down,  by  the 
distended  condition  of  the  parts ;  and  as  she  still  continues  to  strain,  after  the 
cessation  of  all  uterine  contractions,  the  relaxed  womb  yields  the  more  readily  to 
the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  which  tends  to  depress  its  fundus,  because  the  short 
umbilical  cord  drags  the  uterine  wall,  where  the  placenta  is  attached,  in  the  same 
direction. 

Treatment. — The  disastrous  consequences  that  may  result  from  a  shortening 
of  the  cord  present  different  indications  for  treatment,  according  to  the  stage  of 
the  labor  at  which  its  existence  is  detected.  When  the  membranes  are  still  un- 
broken, if  the  OS  uteri  be  freely  dilated,  the  contractions  energetic,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  signs  before  given,  that  a  dragging  on  the  cord 
is  the  cause  of  the  delay,  they  should  be  ruptured  at  once ;  for,  after  the  waters 
have  escaped,  the  uterus  will  contract,  its  fundus  will  approach  the  cervix,  and 
the  cord,  being  no  longer  dragged  upon,  will  permit  the  head  to  descend  into  the 
excavation.     If  the  head  be  at  the  inferior  strait,  at  the  time  when  the  alternate 
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movements  of  elevation  and  descent  begin  to  manifest  themselves  during  and 
after  the  contraction,  the  forceps  should  be  applied.  But  where  the  head  has 
only  the  resistance  of  the  soft  parts  to  overcome,  we  must  be  content  with  pre- 
venting it  from  remounting  in  the  excavation  after  each  pain,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  for  that  purpose  we  must  apply  the  hand  strongly  on  the  perineum,  and 
while  supporting  it,  favor  the  escape  of  the  head  by  pressing  it  up  in  such  a  way 
as  to  aid  its  process  of  extension  or  disengagement.  It  would  also  be  advisable  to 
have  the  hypogastrium  compressed  at  the  same  time  by  an  assistant,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  uterus  from  ascending  during  the  interval  between  the  pains 
Lastly,  after  the  head  is  delivered,  the  accoucheur  should  immediately  loosen 
the  turns  of  the  cord  around  the  neck,  and  slip  them  over  it ;  and  where  these 
folds  are  so  tight  as  to  resist  the  tractions  made  with  that  object,  they  should 
be  divided,  but  it  is  not  requisite  to  apply  the  ligature  to  the  umbilical  extremity 
of  the  cord  at  once.  In  most  cases,  indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  this  to  bleed 
a  little  after  the  birth,  in  order  to  relieve  the  apoplectic  state  of  the  foetus ;  for, 
by  applying  the  ligature  too  soon,  we  would  be  deprived  of  this  resource.  Never- 
theless, where  the  expulsion  is  unusually  delayed,  the  foetal  end  of  the  cord  will 
have  to  be  slightly  pinched  between  the  two  fingers  to  prevent  hemorrhage. 

A  dragging  of  the  oord  entwined  around  the  trunk  or  limbs  is  not  at  all  unfre- 
quent  in  the  natural  labors  by  the  breech,  and  when  pelvic  version  has  been 
effected.  It  is  to  be  remedied  by  making  moderate  tractions  on  its  placental 
extremity,  and  if  these  are  not  sufficient,  it  should  be  divided,  and  the  labor  ter- 
minated as  speedily  as  possible.  The  same  precepts  are  applieable  in  all  cases 
where  the  brevity  of  the  cord  is  natural;  and  if  the  accoucheur  is  obliged  to 
carry  his  hand  up  into  the  womb  to  accertain  the  nature  of  the  obstacle,  he 
should  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  effect  the  pelvic  version,  and  to  draw 
down  the  child  until  the  base  of  its  chest  appears  at  the  vulva;  then  the  oord  is 
to  be  cut  and  tied,  or  else  compressed  with  the  fingers,  and  the  extraotion  of  the 
foetus  completed  at  once. 

It  is  advisable  to  introduce  the  hand  again  into  the  uterus,  after  the  placenta 
is  delivered,  to  ascertain  that  the  fundus  of  the  organ  b  neither  depressed  nor 
inverted. 


ARTICLE   V. 

MALPOSITIONS  OF  THB  FCETUS. 

The  ancients  applied  the  term  malposition  to  all  those  cases  in  which  the  top 
of  the  head  did  not  correspond  to  the  os  uteri.  But,  as  we  have  already  demon- 
strated, the  labor  nearly  always  terminates  favorably,  both  for  the  mother  and 
child,  in  the  presentations  of  Uie  face  and  breech,  though  it  is  a  little  more  diffi- 
cult than  usual ;  and  experience  has  even  proved  that  it  is  barely  possible  in 
those  of  the  trunk.  Nevertheless,  the  first  three  presentations  offer  certain  ano- 
malies and  irregularities,  that  may  at  times  render  the  labor  difficult,  and  require 
the  intervention  of  art;  for,  although  the  presentations  of  the  vertex,  face,  and 
breech,  are  usually  free  and  regular,  yet  they  may  be  irregular  or  inclined.  (See 
page  401,  et  seq,)    But  these  last  so  rarely  constitute  an  obstacle  to  the  spontiF 


Fig.  96. 
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neons  terminadoa  of  the  labor,  that  we  have  oot  hesitated  to  include  them  in  the 
deioriptjon,  heretofore  given,  of  the  mechaniem  of  natural  lahnr.  In  fact,  the 
only  modification  the;  detenntne  in  this  mechanism  is  that  the  head,  in  clew- 
ing the  superior  strait  or  traversing  the  excavation,  undergoes  a  movement  of 
correction,  whereby  the  occipito-frontat  or  the  sub-occipito-bregmatic  circumfer- 
ence becomes  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  strait.  But  this  movement  is  neceasarj; 
for,  if  the  head  exhibits  its  normal  size,  the  delivery  is  only  possible  under  that 
condilion,*  and,  when  it  does  not  take  place,  the  resources  of  art  are  indiBpen- 
sable.  Certain  anomalies,  capable  of  interfering  with  the  expulsion,  ma;  also 
take  place  in  the  movements  of  the  head.  We  must  now  ascertain  what  are  the 
indications  for  treatment  preBent«d  in  these  particular  cases. 

§  1,  Inclined  Positions  or  thb  Vertex. 

Under  this  title  we  inclnde  all  those  positions  that  have  been  described  bj 
Baudelocqne,  as  the  positioiis  of  the  sides  of  the  head,  of  the  ears,  the  temples, 
and  the  occiput ;  the  former  of  which  is  re- 
cognized by  the  presence  of  an  ear,  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  or  by  the  parietal  protubcrwnee ; 
while  a  presentation  of  the  occiput  is  detected 
by  the  triangular  form  of  the  posterior  fonta- 
nelle,  by  the  lambdoid  sutures,  and  the  vici- 
nity of  the  neck. 

In  general,  when  an  inclinalian  of  this 
kind  is  detected  at  the  onset  of  labor,  or 
shortly  after  the  membranes  are  ruptnred, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done;  for  it  is  well 
known  that,  in  far  the  greater  number  of 
oases,  the  conversion  is  effected  spontane- 
uusly ;  but,  if  the  head  still  retains  its  primi- 
tive position  for  five,  sis,  seven,  or  eight 
hours  after  the  discharge  of  the  waters,  and 
'e  must  attempt  an  artificial  correction.  It  is 
possible  to  accomplish  this  with  the  hand  alone,  which  Is  always  to  be  tried 
before  resorting  to  an  introduction  of  the  lever  or  forceps;  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  any  obliquity  of  the  uterus,  should  it  exist,  must  first  be  remedied. 
As  a  general  rule,  that  hand  should  be  used  whose  palmar  face  would  grasp  the 
vertex  the  most  readily ;  and,  when  introduced  into  the  womb  (see  Version),  it 
grasps  the  occiput  so  as  to  draw  npon  it,  after  having  first  removed  it  from  theiliac 
fossa;  whilst  considerable  pressure  is  made  with  the  other  hand  over  the  hypo- 
gastric ro^on,  in  order  to  force  the  head  to  descend.     When  the  correction  cao- 

■  Hovever,  we  bave  knowa  this  conver^ioa  of  an  inclined  tertei  position  into  a  free  one 
to  occur  at  the  inferior  strait  in  a  woman  with  her  first  cbild ;  the  head  was  placed  in  the 
left  anterior  occipito-iliac  position,  and  was,  nt  the  same  time,  inclined  on  the  right  parielAl 
region.  In  descending  into  the  pelvis,  it  retained  this  position,  so  that,  when  it  bad  reached 
the  floor  of  the  eicnvation,  we  detected  the  ear ;  but  it  became  rectified,  after  seterol  strong 
pains,  and  cleared  the  inferior  strait  immediatelj  al^r  having  uade^oae  the  movemeol 
of  correction.    The  head  was  small,  alihongh  the  fiBtas  wat  at  fall  term. 


ilfl  descent  is  thereby  impeded,  ^ 
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Dot  be  effected  hj  the  hand  alone,  most  accouchenrs  recommend  the  employment 
of  the  lever ;  but  we  should  decidedly  prefer  haying  recourse  to  the  forceps,  the 
blades  of  which  would  act  at  first  as  a  lever  in  rectifying  the  head,  and  then,  by 
their  traction,'  the  labor  could  be  terminated  almost  immediately.  Because,  where 
seven  or  eight  hours  have  been  spent  (according  to  our  precept)  in  the  vain  hope 
that  the  powers  of  nature  would  be  adequate  to  rectify  the  inclination ;  and, 
where  the  operator  has  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  produce  the  correction  by  his 
hand  alone,  it  must  be  evident  that  an  early  termination  of  the  labor  is  indicated 
in  the  double  interest  of  the  mother  and  child ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  for- 
ceps should  be  preferred  in  such  cases  to  the  lever. 

The  attempt  to  seize  the  head  properly  with  the  forceps  and  bring  it  down 
into  the  excavation,  does  not  always  succeed,  in  which  case  the  difficulty  may  be 
overcome  by  turning;  at  least,  I  found  it  to  answer  in  two  cases  of  failure  by 
the  forceps.  I  think,  also,  that  I  should  be  disposed  to  have  recourse  to  it  im- 
mediately, when  the  uterus  was  but  slightly  contracted,  and  still  contained  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  water. 

§  2.  Anomalies  in  the  Mechanism  of  Labor. 

The  occipi to-posterior  positions  which  are  not  converted  naturally  into  anterior 
or  pubic  ones,  may  also  allow  of  the  spontaneous  disengagement  of  the  head, 
though,  as  we  have  already  stated,  they  sometimes  present  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles to  the  termination  of  the  labor.  We  repeat  that  we  have  but  little  confi- 
dence in  efforts  made  with  the  fingers  to  produce  this  movement  of  rotation,  and 
that  the  application  of  the  forceps  seems  to  us  the  most  useful  means  that  can  be 
employed.     (See  Forceps.) 

It  is  important  to  ^observe  that  the  continuance  of  the  occiput  posteriorly  some- 
times prevents  the  engagement  of  the  head,  which  remains,  long  after  the  mem- 
branes are  ruptured,  above  the  superior  strait,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
contractions  are  powerful.  In  such  cases,  the  posterior  fontanelle  is  hidden  by 
the  swelling  of  the  scalp,  and  in  order  to  diagnose  the  position,  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  the  finger  upward  and^n  front,  when  the  anterior  fontanelle  will  be  disco- 
vered. At  each  contraction,  the  vertex  strikes  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  pu- 
bis, and  the  presentation  then  tends  to  become  converted  into  one  of  the  nucha ^ 
so  called  by  the  old  accoucheurs.  I  have'  noticed  this  anomaly  more  especially 
in  the  leh  occipito-posterior  positions,  and  have  always  been  obliged  to  use  the 
forceps;  quite  powerful  efforts  are  usually  required  to  extract  the  head. 

The  vertex  positions,  even  when  not  inclined,  sometimes  present  anomalies  in 
their  mechanism.  Thus  the  movement  of  rotation,  which,  in  the  transverse 
positions,  is  calculated  to  bring  the  occiput  under  the  pubic  arch,  is  occasionaUy 
delayed  for  a  long  time,  and  thereby  greatly  retards  the  labor.  When  this  delay 
is  dependent  on  the  feebleness  of  the  uterine  contractions,  an  application  of  the 
forceps  is  the  best  remedy.  But,  according  to  many  authors,  it  may  also  be 
owing  to  what  Lcvret  called  the  wedging-in  of  the  shoulders ;  that  is,  the  latter 
then  present  their  long  bis-acromial  diameter  to  the  smallest  one  of  the  superior 
strait,  and  thus  become  firmly  engaged  or  wedged  there,  in  such  a  way  that  they 
cannot  descend  any  further,  and  therefore  arrest  the  »*  ^^tkA,    This 

wedging  of  the  shoulders,  which  oan  aouoAy  oo^  *^ 


» 


f 
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of  the  abdominal  strait,  has  been  detected  by  Levret,  bj  Delamotte,  by  Rnysch, 
et  ah,,  and  its  occasional  occurrence  is  admitted  by  Desormeaux  and  Duges; 
consequently  it  should  be  regarded  as  being  possible.  This  cause  of  dystoda 
would  scarcely  ever  be  suspected  during  the  labor,  unless  attention  were  drawn 
to  it  by  the  mobility  of  the  head  in  the  excavation  (Fried) ;  this  is  the  only  sign 
that  would  be  likely  to  arouse  attention,  where  a  normal  conformation  of  the 
.  inferior  strait  has  been  ascertained,  and  where  the  contractions  are  strong  and 
sustained.  Under  such  circumstances,  Levret  advises  (and  Desormeaux  seems 
to  approve  the  counsel)  the  patient  to  be  placed  on  her  elbows  and  knees,  with 
her  head  declining,  with  a  view  of  removing  the  weight  of  the  child's  shoulders 
from  the  mother's  parts;  and  then  the  accoucheur  should  slip  his  hand  along 
between  the  head  and  the  pelvic  walls,  seize  the  shoulder  that  is  locked  at  the 
sacro-vertebral  angle,  draw  it  to  one  side  and  change  its  position.  Although  the 
performance  of  this  manoeuvre  is  attended  with  difficulty,  yet  it  is  the  only  one 
practicable  if  the  foetus  be  living;  but  where  it  is  dead,  he  ought  to  diminish 
the  head  by  craniotomy,  so  as  to  open  a  more  ready  passage  up  to  the  shoulders. 

Supposing  this  diagnosis  to  be  well  made  out,  it  would  seem  proper  to  follow 
the  recommendation  of  Desormeaux ;  but  the  fact  is,  it  is  so  very  difficult  that,  as 
M.  Jacquemier  judiciously  remarks,  the  use  of  the  forceps,  though  in  reality 
irrational,  is  perhaps  the  only  remaining  resource. 

After  the  head  is  delivered,  the  expulsion  of  the  body  may  be  impeded  by  the 
size  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  danger  to  which  the  child  is  exposed  in  bonse- 
quence,  may  demand  the  intervention  of  art.  The  forefingers  may  then  be 
hooked  into  the  axillse  and  strong  tractions  performed  with  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  these  are  sometimes  fruitless,  and  then,  says  M.  Jacquemier^ 
'*  the  successive  disengagement  of  the  arms  might  be  attempted  with  advantage." 

The  rotation  of  the  head,  in  virtue  of  which  the  occiput  gets  under  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  may  likewise  be  rendered  difficult,  or  even  wholly  impossible,  by 
the  size  of  the  sero-sanguinolent  tumor  of  the  scalp,  that  is  always  formed  when 
the  head  remains  in  the  excavation  for  some  time ;  for,  by  engaging  itself  in  the 
void  of  the  pubic  arch,  this  tumor  may  render  the^  movement  of  rotation  abso- 
lutely impossible.     (Harnier.)     Of  course,  the  forceps  must  then  be  applied. 

Direct  occipito-pubic  or  occipito-sacral  positions  are  very  rare,  though  certainly 
it  is  a  mistake  to  deny  their  existence.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  occi- 
put may  be  in  relation  with  any  point  of  the  superior  strait.  In  the  immense 
majority  of  cases  these  direct  positions  are  converted,  after  the  labor  begins,  into 
diagonal  ones;  for  the  convexity  of  the  forehead  in  the  occipito-pubic  positions, 
and  that  of  the  occiput  in  the  occipito-sacral  ones,  having  to  glide  over  the 
sacro-vertebral  angle,  are  almost  always  turned  either  to  the  left  or  to  the  right. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  primitive  positions  continue,  and  the  labor  termi- 
nates in  nearly  the  usual  manner.  It  occusioDaliy  happens  that  if  the  head  is 
large,  and  the  pelvis  but  moderately  developed,  though  well  formed,  the  former 
is  arrested  at  the  superior  strait,  and  impacted,  as  it  were,  by  the  two  extremities 
of  its  occipito-frontal  diameter.  In  such  cases,  the  application  of  the  forceps  is 
the  only  resource. 
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§  3.  Inolii^ed  Positions  of  the  Pelvis. 

Sometimes  one  hip,  at  others  the  lumbar  region,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
domen, according  to  the  direction  of  the  inclination,  may  engage  first  at  the 
upper  strait ;  particularly  where  the  uterine  obliquity  is  well  marked.  We  must, 
therefore, correct  this  obliquity,  which  is  the  original  cause  of  the  anomaly;  then, 
if  that  is  not  sufficient  to  replace  the  breech  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  feet  are 
to  be  sought  after  and  brought  down,  or  else  one  of  the  groins  be  acted  on  by 
hooking  a  forefinger  into  it. 

§  4.  Positions  of  the  Facb. 

The  face  positions  may  likewise  be  irregular ;  that  is,  it  may  happen  either 
that  only  one  cheek  engages,  in  consequence  of  a  lateral  inclination,  or  else  that 
the  head,  being  but  little  extended,  the  forehead  is  found  at  the  centre  of  the 
superior  strait ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  this  extension  being  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, that  the  chin  and  the  front  of  the  neck  are  alone  accessible  to  the  finger ; 
but  in  all  these,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  nature  herself  is  generally  able  to 
accomplish  the  delivery.  The  instances  in  which  the  forehead  is  first  placed  at 
the  centre  of  the  upper  strait  are  quite  frequent ;  but  the  extension  being  com- 
pleted at  the  moment  when  it  engages  the  excavation,  the  face  then  becomes 
completely  horizontal.  (See  Mechanism  of  Labor  by  the  Face.)  The  same  is 
true  of  the  malar  positions,  the  correction  of  which,  like  that  of  the  parietal 
positions  of  the  vertex,  is  effected  during  the  period  of  descent.  In  those  rare 
cases  where  the  inclination  resists  the  power  of  the  uterine  ^contractions,  the  cor- 
rection with  the  hand  at  first,  then,  in  case  of  failure,  the  application  of  the 
forceps,  if  the  head  is  engaged  and  immovable,  or  the  pelvic  or  cephalic  version, 
if  it  be  high  up,  and  can  easily  be  displaced,  appear  to  us  the  proper  measures. 

The  spontaneous  reduction,  just  alluded  to,  as  the  most  ordinary  termination 
of  the  frontal  or  malar  positions,  is  much  more  difficult  in  the  cases  where  the 
chin,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  extension  of  the  head,  has  a  tendency  to 
engage  first,  and  approach  the  centre  of  the  excavation.  For  then,  according  to 
the  observation  of  Madame  Lachapelle,  the  head  not  only  presents  unfavorable 
diameters,  but  the  body  likewise  shows  a  disposition  to  descend  along  with  the 
hjoe ',  though  at  the  same  time  it  presses  the  latter  back  from  the  passage,  and 
thus  creates  an  obstacle  to  its  escape,  while  the  contraction  transmitted  by  the 
spine  rather  tends  to  augment  than  to  correct  the  inclination.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, we  can  trust  less  to  the  powers  of  nature,  and  therefore  must  en- 
deavor to  change  the  position  by  a  resort  to  pelvic  version. 

These  lateral  inclinations  are  usually  primitive,  and,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
are  reduced  spontaneously  into  correct  positions.  But  it  may  also  happen  that 
a  position  which  is  entirely  regular  at  the  beginning  of  labor,  may  become  con- 
verted into  an  inclined  one,  which  nothing  can  restore.  Thus,  Dr.  Birnhaum, 
of  Bonn,  mentions  a  case  of  right  tran verse  mento-iliac  position,  of  the  most 
regular  kind,  which  became  converted  into  a  left  anterior  occipito-iliac  one, 
strongly  inclined  upon  the  right  parietal  bone.  The  labor  had  to  be  terminated 
by  the  forceps. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  spontaneous  delivery  in  face  positions  requires  thnt 
they  should  be  converted  into  mento-pubic  ones ;  but  this  process  of  rotation, 
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which  is  easily  effected  in  the  mento-anterior  varieties^  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
where  the  chin  was  primitively  in  relation  with  some  part  of  the  anterior  half  of 
the  pelvis,  is  much  more  difficult  in  the  mento-posterior  positions,  and  sometimes 
even  it  does  not  take  place  at  all.  And  it  must  he  acknowledged  that  an  unre- 
duced engagement  of  the  face,  and  its  want  of  tendency  to  reduction,  constitute 
one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  met  with  in  the  ohstetrical  art. 

Now,  with  a  view  of  more  clearly  specifying  the  various  indications  for  treat- 
ment that  may  present  under  such  circumstances,  we  will  suppose  four  different 
cases  of  face  positions,  namely : 

1st.  A  woman  has  heen  in  lahor  for  a  considerable  time,  the  membranes  are 
ruptured,  and  five  or  six  hours,  or  even  more,  have  elapsed  since  the  waters 
escaped,  during  all  which  period  the  uterine  contractions  have  been  very  strong; 
a  good  conformation  of  the  pelvis,  and  a  complete  dilatation  of,  and  no  resistance 
from,  the  os  uteri  are  recognized  by  the  touch,  and  yet  the  presenting  part  still 
remains  high  up  and  does  not  engage  in  the  excavation ;  but,  in  searching  for 
the  causes  that  retain  this  part  at  the  superior  strc't,  under  so  many  favorable 
circumstances,  it  is  found  that  the  face  presents  in  a  mento-posterior  position. 
Here  there  would  be  reason  to  conclude,  in  my  estimation,  that  the  delay  in  the 
labor  is  dependent  on  the  non-reduction  of  the  mento-posterior  position  into  an 
anterior  one ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  convert 
the  face  position  into  one  of  the  vertex.  This  could  be  done  by  introducing  that 
hand  whose  palmar  face  embraces  the  vertex  most  readily ;  which  would  be  the 
right  one  when  the  chin  is  directed  backwards  and  to  the  right  side,  and  the  lefl 
in  the  opposite  case ;  then,  after  having  grasped  the  head  with  the  whole  hand, 
endeavor  to  push  it  up  above  the  superior  strait,  and,  if  successful,  surround  the 
vertex  with  the  palmar  face  of  the  four  fingers,  and  fiex  the  head  on  the  chest, 
when,  the  position  of  the  face  being  converted  into  one  of  the  vertex,  the  uterine 
contractions  will  accomplish  the  rest. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  this  manoeuvre  will  rarely  prove  successful,  therefore 
it  should  be  attempted  very  carefully,  and  pelvic  version  substituted  for  it  with- 
out much  delay. 

2d.  If,  to  the  mento-posterior  position  just  described,  whether  the  face  be 
engaged  or  be  still  above  the  abdominal  strait,  any  accident  whatever  be  joined 
that  demands  a  prompt  termination  of  the  lahor j  it  is  evident  that  the  pelvic 
version  is  the  only  operation  that  could  be  resorted  to  with  a  prospect  of  advan- 
tage. 

3d.  If  the  mento-posterior  position  is  coincident  with  a  moderate  contraction 
of  the  pelvis,  most  authors  advise  the  conversion  of  the  facial  position  into  one  of 
the  vertex,  and  then  the  application  of  the  forceps  upon  the  flexed  cephalic  ex- 
tremity. It  seems  to  us,  that  this  previous  cephalic  version  would  prove  very 
difficult,  if  attempted  long  after  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  and  we  should  give 
preference  to  turning  by  the  feet.  We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  justify 
this  precept,  which  is  opposed  to  that  given  in  the  second  edition  of  this  work. 
We  will  then  explain  why  it  appears  to  us  that  extraction  by  the  feet  may  bo 
attempted  in  cases  of  contracted  pelvis. 

The  application  of  the  forceps  on  the  face  in  the  mento-posterior  positions, 
seems  to  us  an  extreme  measure,  which  should  only  be  employed  when  nothing 
else  can  be  done,  as  in  the  next  variety. 
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4th.  Lastly,  there  are  some  unfortnnate  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  push 
up  the  presenting  part,  either  because  the  head  has  cleared  the  cervix  uteri,  or 
because  the  strong  contraction  of  the  womb  renders  every  attempt  abortive;  and, 
therefore,  both  the  pelvic  and  the  cephalic  versions  are  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  The  accoucheur  must  then  necessarily  have  recourse  to  instruments. 
The  lever,  the  common  forceps,  the  crotchet,  and  the  embryotomy  forceps  have 
all  been  proposed  in  turn ;  but,  before  resorting  to  the  latter,  the  first  should  al- 
ways be  tried. 

In  certain  cases,  the  lever  has  proved  very  useful,  and,  where  applied  on  the 
vertex  or  occiput,  has  occasionally  depressed  this  part,  and  thus  converted  a  face 
presentation  into  one  of  the  vertex.  It  is  oftentimes  more  easily  managed  than 
the  forceps,  when  the  head  is  high  up,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
second  blade  of  the  latter  to  the  proper  height  and  position;  and  I  may  men- 
tion that  it  proved  very  serviceable  in  a  case  to  which  I  was  called  by  Dr.  Four- 
nier,  where  the  head  had  engaged  in  the  excavation,  in  the  right  mento-poste- 
rior  position,  and  could  neither  be  pushed  up  nor  advantageously  grasped  by  the 
forceps. 

I  believe  that,  in  common  with  many  practitioners,  I  have  erred  in  proscribing 
this  instrument  almost  altogether  from  practice;  for  the  lever,  in  my  opinion, 
may  render  very  important  aid  in  those  posterior  positions  that  approach  a  trans- 
verse character ;  and  in  which,  from  being  still  high  up,  an  application  of  the 
forceps  is  exceedingly  difficult.     (See  Lever.) 

As  to  the  forceps,  though  proscribed  by  Madame  Lachapelle,  in  the  cases 
under  consideration,  it  may  be  tried  as  a  dernier  resort,  as  that  would  be  far 
better  than  embryotomy  when  the  child  is  living ;  but,  to  be  successful,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  operator  should  be  well  versed  in  the  movements  that  are  to 
be  given  to  the  head  by  the  instrument.  Thus,  supposing  the  blades  are  pro- 
perly applied  on  the  sides  of  the  head  (and  the  difficulty  of  this  is  well  known), 
should  we  attempt  to  bring  the  chin  round  in  front  (Smellie)  ?  or  would  it  be 
better,  leaving  the  chin  posteriorly,  to  endeavor  to  depress  the  forehead  and 
occiput,  and  then  to  disengage  these  parts  first  under  the  pubis?  Relying 
on  the  cases  published  by  former  authors,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  decide  in  favor 
of  the  last  manoeuvre ;  for  every  practitioner  must  acknowledge  that  the  ro- 
tation of  the  chin  forwards  exposes  the  child  to  very  great  dangers  from  the 
extent  of  the  movement  in  the  atloido-axoid  articulation,  and  the  two  favorable 
cases  reported  by  M.  P.  Dubois,  which  he  himself  considers  as  exceptions,  can- 
not make  us  overlook  all  those  in  which  this  excessive  rotation  has  cost  the 
child's  life.* 

^  I  have  had  occasion  to  prove  very  evidently  the  danger  attendant  on  this  extreme  ro- 
tary movement. 

In  July,  1845, 1  had  charge  of  a  case  of  right  mento-sacro-Uiac  position  in  a  prlmipa- 
rons  female,  and  the  continuance  of  which  rendered  delivery  impossible,  and  required  the 
intervention  of  art.  After  fruitlessly  endeavoring  to  press  up  the  head,  we  were  obliged 
to  use  the  forceps,  the  child  being  still  alive.  Having  applied  the  blades  upon  the  sides  of 
the  head,  we  endeavored  to  bring  down  the  vertex,  but  it  was  impossible.  Neither  was 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  forceps  applied  as  a  lever  upon  the  vertex  more  successful. 
We  thought  it  right,  before  having  recourse  to  embryotomy,  to  endeavor  to  turn  the  chin 
in  front ;  therefore,  replacing  both  blades  of  the  forceps,  we  turned  Um  thtad  ao  aa  to 
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I  am  willing  now  to  be  less  exclusiyey  for  M.  Blot's  facts,  besides  some  othons, 
have  convinced  me  that  artificial  rotation  of  the  chin  in  front  may  sometimes  be 
accomplished,  without  necessarily  compromising  the  life  of  the  child.  We  maj 
be  content,  indeed,  to  bring  the  chin  ap  to  the  ischio-pubic  ramus,  in  whidi 
case,  if  it  were  a  sacro-iliac  position,  the  rotation  would  hardly  exceed  a  quarter 
of  a  circle;  and  if  it  were  at  first  a  mento-sacral  position,  we  might  hope  that 
the  uterine  contractions  would  cause  the  body  to  follow  the  rotation  given  to  Ae 
head  by  the  forceps,  and  twisting  of  the  neck  be  thus  avoided. 

We  shall  see  hereafter  how  far  the  modifications  of  the  process  to  be  employed, 
recommended  by  MM.  Champion,  Baumers,  and  Danyau,  are  capable  of  fiuali- 
tating  this  rotary  movement. 

Grounding  myself,  therefore,  on  the  observations  of  Smellie  (t.  xi,  p.  579),  of 
Meza  (Acta  Reffice  Societatia  Med.  Hauniensu,  t.  xi,  p.  879),  and  of  Siebold 
(^Stebold's  Journal^  ann.  1830,  p.  209),  I  would  begin,  after  having  applied  the 
blades  as  accurately  as  possible  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  to  draw  directly  down- 
wards and  backwards,  with  a  view  of  depressing  the  vertex. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  objections  to  this  mode  of  procedure,  and  that  it 
may  be  said  that,  during  the  movement  of  flexion,  which  you  impress  on  the 
head,  the  long  occipito-mental  diameter  must  necessarily  pass  one  of  the  diame- 
ters of  the  excavation,  thereby  often  creating  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
delivery.  I  do  not  deny  the  force  of  this  objection,  and  am  willing  to  confess 
that  in  theory  it  is  not  altogether  satisfactory;  still,  of  what  consequence  is  the 
theoretical  impossibility,  where  positive  facts  bearing  on  this  point  can  be  adduced, 
and  some  of  which  I  have  just  quoted?  But  the  somewhat  material  authority  of 
&cts  is  not  the  only  one  I  might  invoke;  for  does  not  our  reason  tell  us  that, 
when  any  of  those  cases  (fortunately  very  rare)  are  presented  in  practice,  which 
seem  beyond  the  pale  of  all  theoretical  notions,  and  in  which  the  practitioner  is 
constrained  to  do  what  he  can,  not  what  he  would,  the  wisest  course  is  to  follow 
as  closely  as  possible  the  route  traced  out  by  nature?  Now,  has  it  not  often 
happened  that  the  labor  terminated  alone,  in  the  mento-posterior  positions  of  the 
face,  and  yet  the  chin  has  remained  behind  throughout  ?  And  what  has  been 
the  mechanism  under  such  circumstances  ?  By  consulting  the  published  cases, 
we  shall  find  that  the  uterine  contraction  was  incapable  of  depressing  the  chin, 
and  has  seemed  to  transfer  its  action  to  the  occiput ;  and  then  the  forehead,  the 
vertex,  and  the  occipital  extremity,  by  slipping  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  have 
successively  appeared  at  the  centre  of  the  pubic  arch.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  logi- 
cal to  recommend  an  attempt  to  impress  the  same  movement  of  flexion  on  the 
head,  in  the  hope  that  the  tractions  by  the  instrument,  coming  to  the  aid  of  the 

make  the  chin  correspond  with  the  right  extremitj  of  the  transverse  diameter,  and  next, 
after  a  slight  rearrangement  of  the  blades,  behind  the  right  acetabulum.  The  face  was 
then  in  the  lower  third  of  the  excavation,  and  the  vulva  being  partially  opened  by  the  in- 
strument, we  saw  distinctly  motions  of  the  lips  and  tongue  of  the  foetus.  The  rotation 
was  then  completed,  and  when  once  the  chin  came  in  front,  the  head  was  disengaged  by 
the  usual  flexion.  Though  the  heart  of  the  fa»tus  still  beat  feebly,  it  could  not  be  restored 
to  life  by  long<continued  and  well-directed  efforts. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  death  of  the  foetus  was  in  this  case  simply  due  to  the  extreme 
twisting  of  the  neck. 
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expulsory  efforts  of  the  womb,  would  succeed  in  acoomplbhing  what  these  latter 
alone  could  never  effect  ? 

What  we  have  stated  respecting  the  impossibility  of  spontaneous  conversion  in 
direct  mento-sacral  positions,  and  of  its  natural  explanation  in  the  diagonal  mento- 
posterior positions,  finds  here  its  practical  application.  The  consequence  is,  that 
if  the  chin  were  turned  directly  toward  the  anterior  face  of  the  sacrum,  we 
should,  before  flexing  the  head  with  the  forceps,  impress  upon  it  a  slight  rotary 
movement,  which  would  bring  the  chin  to  one  of  the  sacro-iliac  symphyses,  pre- 
ferably toward  the  right,  in  order  to  avoid  compressing  the  rectum,  n^ich  is 
situated  to  the  left. 

Should  these  efforts  to  flex  the  head  prove  unsuccessful,  we  ought  to  endeavor 
to  bring  the  chin  in  front ;  nor  would  I  hesitate  to  prefer  so  doing,  if  the  child 
were  dead.  My  own  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  has  so  much  changed 
my  view  in  regard  to  thb  point  of  practice,  that  I  willingly  admit  having  been 
hitherto  too  exclusive.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  both  methods  may  succeed  in 
some  cases,  and  it  being  impossible  to  determine  a  priori  in  which  one  or  the 
other  will  be  more  successful,  it  were  prudent  to  try  them  successively. 

Again,  there  are  some  unfortunate  cases  in  which,  after  having  vainly  at- 
tempted all  the  different  manoeuvres  just  referred  to,  craniotomy  becomes  our 
only  resource.* 

Do  not  the  supposititious  cases  just  given  (which  could  easily  be  sustained 
from  the  facts  reported  by  authors),  by  rendering  us  acquainted  with  the  vari- 
ous difficulties  that  may  be  encountered  in  these  cases,  lead  us  to  adopt,  for 
the  men  to-posterior  position,  the  rules  heretofore  laid  down  by  Baudelocque, 
Gardien,  and  others,  for  all  face  positions  ?  And  though,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  science,  the  mento-anterior  positions  should  be  abandoned  to  nature,  yet  does 
the  same  rule  hold  good  with  regard  to  the  mento-posterior  ones  ?  In  a  word, 
if  this  last  position  be  clearly  recognized  before  or  shortly  after  the  membranes 
are  ruptured,  should  we  not,  prior  to  the  engagement  of  the  face,  and  while  the 
head  b  still  movable,  endeavor  to  convert  it  into  a  vertex  position,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  difficulties  that  might  subsequently  arise  ?  If  I  had  to  decide  under 
such  circumstances,  I  would  certainly  resolve  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 

§  5.  Positions  of  the  Trunk. 

A  natural  delivery  in  trunk  presentations  is  a  very  unusual  occurrence;  and 

^  I  have  quite  recently  witnessed  a  case  of  this  nature  with  Dr.  Letannelet,  who  requested 
my  attendance  on  a  young  lady  in  her  first  labor.  I  saw  her  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  detected,  as  mjr  learned  aasoclate  had  previouslj  done,  a  right  mento-posterior  position 
(the  frontal  variety) :  the  head  had  been  firmly  engaged  since  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  from  that  hour  bad  not  advanced  a  single  line.  At  eleven,  as  no  change  had  taken 
place  either  in  its  position  or  elevation,  we  attempted  unsuccessftillj  to  push  it  up.  Both 
M.  Letannelet  and  mjself  tried  the  lever  and  the  forceps  in  vain ;  but  before  resorting  to 
craniotomy,  which  was  then  deemed  indispensable,  we  requested  M.  Dubois  to  see  the 
patient.  He  arrived  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  renewed  the  attempts  that  we  had 
before  made,  without  any  better  success,  and  craniotomy  was  then  decided  upon ;  but  as 
the  woman  had  great  need  of  rest,  and  the  necessary  instruments  were  not  at  hand,  the 
operation  was  deferred  until  eight  o'clock  ▲.  x.,  when  it  was  accomplished  with  much 
difficulty ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  disxterity,  Mt  Dubois  had  th*  grsalest  trouble  in  ex- 
tracting the  head  with  the  embryotomj  forceps. 
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one  upon  which  the  accoucheur  should  never  rely.  It  is  therefore  an  absolute 
rule  in  practice  to  attempt  to  hring  one  extremity  of  the  foBtus  to  the  superior 
strait  as  soon  as  possible,  by  resorting  either  to  the  pelvic  or  the  cephalic  ver- 
sion. (For  the  divisions,  causes,  and  diagnosis  of  this  mechanism,  see  Natural 
Labor,  page  449,  et  seq.;  and  for  the  indications,  the  chapter  devoted  to  Ver- 
sion.) 


§  6.  Complicated  Positions. 

Un4^r  the  title  of  ^^  fallings"  (procidenttce),  Madame  Lachapelle  has  described 
the  untimely  descent  of  any  part  whatever  of  the  child,  which  cannot  of  itself 
constitute  a  particular  position  on  account  of  its  tenuity  or  mobility,  but  which, 
however,  might  complicate  the  presentation  of  a  more  extended.region.  Thus, 
the  umbilical  cord,  the  feet^  or  the  hands,  may  individually  or  collectively  come 
down  at  the  same  time  as  the  head  or  breech.  This  .complication  will  be  veiy 
readily  detected  by  the  touch,  and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the 
peculiar  signs  that  distinguish  each  of  these  parts. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  a  falling  of  the  cord,  and  of  the  means  of  remedy- 
ing it.  Again,  in  those  cases  where  one  hand  has  slipped  under  the  head  or 
breech,  the  labor  may  terminate  alone  if  the  pelvis  is  well  formed  and  the  oon- 
tractions  are  strong  and  continued;  and  hence  we  should  delay  all  operations. 
Even  the  pressure  of  both  hands  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  head  has  not  always 
proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  spontaneous  termination  of  the  labor, 
for  all  these  parts  have  occasionally  been  expelled  together ;  but  if  the  passage 
be  somewhat  contracted  and  the  soft  parts  resistant,  it  would  be  advisable  to  ter- 
k  minate  the  delivery  artificially  by  the  application  of  the  forceps  or  by  version, 

according  to  whether  the  head  has  or  has  not  cleared  the  superior  strait ;  and  to 
bring  down  the  feet  in  the  breech  presentations.     This  latter  plan  should  also  be 

,  followed  if  one  foot  instead  of  the  hand,  or  if  both  a  foot  and  a  hand  accompany 

^  the  head.     Nevertheless,  before  resorting  to  an  artificial  delivery,  the  accoucheur 

should  always  endeavor  to  push  back  the  hand  or  foot  into  the  uterus  and  get  it 
above  the  head.  Most 'frequently,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  sustain  it  there 
during  the  pain,  which  urges  on  the  head,  to  find  the  latter  descending  alone 

'  and  arriving  at  the  inferior  strait,  and  then  the  labor  may  be  abandoned  to  na- 

ture.    We  must  remark,  however,  that  a  foot  is  far  more  difficult  to  return  than 

*  the  hand,  and  that  in  consequence  of  its  volume  it  often  constitutes  an  obstacle 

which  cannot  be  surmounted  by  the  ordinary  resources ;  wherefore,  craniotomy 
is  sometimes  indispensable,  as  several  recorded  observations  fully  prove. 

A  descent  of  the  foot  has  hitherto  only  been  observed,  I  believe,  in  the  pre- 

^  sentations  of  the  flexed  cephalic  extremity ;  but  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 

meeting  with  it  in  a  face  presentation ;   and  the  rarity  of  the  circumstance, 

"*  together  with  the  difficulties  that  attended  the  delivery,  induces  me  to  narrate  it 

t  here  in  detail : 

I  was  suddenly  aroused  on  the  4th  of  November,  1842,  at  five  o'cloc^k  in  the 
morning,  by  M.  X ,  a  pork  butcher  in  the  Rue  du  Cadran,  who  came  to  re- 

'  quest  my  attendance  on  his  wife,  who  had  been  in  labor  for  two  days  previously, 

under  the  care  of  Dr.  Lome,  her  physician  and  accoucheur.     Having  arrived  at 

^  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  I  learned  the  state  of  the  case  from  my  worthy  asso- 
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oiate,  after  wbich  I  proceeded  to  au  uxaminutioD  per  vtiginam.  6nt  before 
stating  its  reault,  I  mast  transcribe  here  a  ebort  account  of  the  case,  Bent  me  by 
M.  Lorae  hiiDBelf,  vho  gives  tbe  detuil,  much  better  than  I  oould  (from  simple 
recollect  ion),  of  what  he  learned  of  this  woman's  previous  history,  as  also  an 
account  of  what  (wcurred  durinf;  the  labor.     He  says : 

"  I  was  summoned  to  the  Rue  du  Cadrau,  No,  7,  on  the  2d  of  November,  1842, 

at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  attend  Madame  X in  her  confinement.     I 

ascertained  from  the  patient  that  she  had  had  seven  children,  and  Irom  her  ac- 
count the  former  labors  had  terminated  in  the  following  manner,  namely  : 

"  1.  First  child  :  a  long  and  painful  labor  of  three  days'  duratiuu  ;  presenta- 
tion of  the  cephalic  extremity ;  the  labor  was  natural,  but  the  iofitnt  died  a  few 
days  after  its  birth, 

"2.  Second  and  third  child :  presentation  of  the  pelvic  extremity;  delivery 
spontaneona,  or  by  the  aid  of  simple  tractions;  both  children  dead. 

"  'i.  Fourth  child  :  the  uterine  contractions  disappeared  for  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  rupture  of  the  bag  of  waters  ;  expulsion  of  the  child  during  the  accou- 
cheur's absence. 

''  4.  Fifth  and  sisth  child  :  presentation  of  the  oephulio  extremity ;  labor  long 
and  painful;  delivery  natural.     One  of  those  infaats  lived  a  few  months. 

"  5.  Seventh  child:  shoulder  presentation  and  a  descent  of  the  arm.  M,  P. 
Dubois,  having  been  culled  in  consultation,  ascertained  the  child's  death,  and 
performed  embryotomy.  After  the  parturitiou  there  was  an  inflammation  of  one 
or  more  of  the  abdominal  organs. 

"Madame  X is  thirty-two  years  of  age,  ia  of  a  medium  height  and  san- 
guineous temperament,  and  exhibits  all  the  evidences  of  good  health.  Nothing 
in  her  external  organix^ition  would  lead  us  to  suspect  the  existence  of  any  defor- 
mity of  the  pelvis,  and  the  normal  pregnancy  seemed  to  be  at  its  regular  term. 
The  preceding  night  she  experienced  some  pains,  which  passed  off  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  again  reappeared  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  1  examined  her,  soon 
after  my  arrival,  and  found  the  os  uteri  dilated  tu  the  sixe  of  a  five  franc  piece; 
I  readily  distinguL^hed  the  hag  of  waters,  which  wiis  relaxed  in  the  intervals, 
but  vait  tense,  and  protruded  through  the  uterine  orifiee  during  the  pain;  but  1 
could  recognize  no  part  whatever  of  the  fcetuM,  At  midnight  the  amniotic  sac 
projected  into  the  vagina  like  a.  iit>iffr:d  pudiiiiuj,  and  descended  nearly  to  the 
vulva,  when  it  soon  ruptured  spontaneously  and  permitted  the  escape  of  more 
than  two  pounds  of  the  waters  But  still  1  could  touch  no  part  of  the  child, 
even  after  the  discharge  of  the  waters,  at  any  height  within  the  reach  of  my 
finger.  Now,  however,  the  scene  suddenly  changed;  for  the  pains,  that  were 
hitherto  strong,  died  away ;  and,  as  the  patient  as.><urcd  me  that  the  uterine  con- 
tractions hud  been  thus  suspended  tor  twenty-four  hours  in  a  former  labor  (the 
fourth),  and  afterwards  regained  a  sufficient  degree  of  force  to  effect  the  delivery, 
I  had  her  replaced  in  bed. 

"  1  found  the  woman  in  the  same  condition  at  eight  o'clock  iu  the  morning  of 
the  next  day,  the  3d  of  November ;  some  paina  W»»"  -^^wntihle  in  the  left  groin 
and  flunk,  but  the  parte  of  the  foetus  were  n  ^o  notable 

change  occurred  iu  the  course  of  the  da%  'eft  leg 

and  foot  lying  across  the  os  uteri  a'  very 

strong,  though  thev  had  not 
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"  Nov.  4th,  the  paiug  were  stronger,  bnt  the  kbor  did  not  advance.  Aa  Ua 
OS  uteri  was  suffiaiently  dilated,  I  coDcladed  to  search  after  the  secoud  foot,  bit 
it  proved  U>  be  rigid,  and  would  BCarcel;  permit  the  hand  t«  enter.  I  foaadt 
bud  and  rouoded  tumor  just  above  the  foot  first  detected,  which  I  saspected  ta 
be  the  head.  But  after  making  some  vain  attempts  to  push  it  up,  and  to  find 
the  right  foot,  I  sent  ibr  M.  Cazeani." 

Having  received  this  history  of  the  osae,  I  proceeded  to  an  examinatioD  of  tba 
state  of  the  parts.  I  found  a  foot  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  vagina,  whiah 
proved  to  be  the  left  one,  with  its  heel  directed  backwards,  and  a  little  to  the 
right;  then,  by  passing  tuy  floger  behind  the  symphysis  pnbis,  I  detected  a 
voluminous  tumor,  which  was  pressed  so  forcibly  against  the  anterior  arch  of  the 
pelvis,  that  I  could  not  insinuate  the  finger  between  it  and  the  pubic  symphynsj 
at  first,  I  thought  it  was  formed  by  the  right  buttock,  and  I  diagnosticated  a 
right  posterior  position  of  the  breech,  with  the  left  limb  doubled  up  on  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  belly,  and  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  stretched  out  along  the 
abdominal  and  thoracic  plane  of  the  child.  The  contractions  again  became 
strong  and  energetic,  hut,  notwithstanding  the  complete  dilatation  of  the  cervix, 
the  presenting  part  did  not  engage.  While  searching  for  the  cause  of  this  delay, 
I  carefnlly  examined  the  pelvis,  and  detected  a  considerable  prominence  of  the 
sacro- vertebral  angle,  whereby  the  antcro- posterior  diameter  was  reduced  to  three 
inches  and  one-eighth  at  the  most.  I  then  resolved  to  draw  on  the  foot,  but,  to 
my  great  surprise,  these  tractive  efibrls  proved  wholly  inefiectual.  By  agun 
placing  my  band  on  the  tumor,  that  I  bad  originally  taken  for  the  anterior  but- 
tock, I  found  it  to  be  harder  and  much  more  voluminous  thun  I  had  at  first  sap- 
posed,  and  I  recognized  it  as  the  head,  surmounted  by  s  large  and  soft  tumor,  or 
caput  taeeedaneiun.  I  tried  in  vain  to  find  the  sutures  and  fontanelles ;  btit,  bj 
gently  slipping  the  fingers  between  this  tumor  and  the  leg  belonging  to  the  pre- 
sentiug  foot,  I  felt  a  very  irregular  surface,  and  soon  after  recognized  dbtinotly 
the  eyes  and  eyelids,  and  then  the  other  signs  of  a  face  presenlAtion.  It  was,  in 
foot,  an  irregular  presentation  of  the  face,  in  which  the  chin  was  directed  back- 
wards and  to  the  left,  and  somewhat  engaged 
at  the  superior  strait  (a  left  mento-iliac  posi- 
tion, and  the  head  not  completely  extended  : 
or,  in  other  words,  Baudelocque's  fourth  po«- 
tion  of  the  forehead).  To  sum  up,  I  was,  in 
attendance  on  a.  woman  whose  sacro-pubic  dia- 
meter was  but  three  inches  aod  one-eighth  at 
the  outside,  and  whose  ftetns  was  presenting 
in  an  irregular  or  frontal  variety  of  the  left 
posterior  mento-iliac  position,  and  this  compli- 
cated by  a  descent  of  the  left  foot;  besides 
which,  the  waters  had  been  entirely  evacuated 
for  thirty-two  hours,  and  the  uterus  was 
strongly  retracted.  I  was  not  discouraged, 
however,  by  all  these  difficulties ;  my 
first  thought  was  to  push  op  the  foot  that  had  become  engaged  under  the  he.ad, 
but  all  such  efforts  proved  abortive ;  I  then  apphed  (though  not  without  some 
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trouble)  a  fillet  on  the  foot,  and  endeavored  to  press  back  the  head,  while  draw- 
ing at  the  same  time  on  the  fillet;  but  this  was  equally  unsuccessful,  for  the  head 
was  firmly  sustained  by  the  powerful  contractions  of  the  womb,  and  did  not  move. 
As  the  child  was  still  alive,  I  next  decided  on  an  application  of  the  forceps.  The 
introduction  of  the  blades  and  their  articulation  were  effected  both  without  diffi- 
culty and  without  much  suffering  to  the  patient,  and  they  were  placed  on  the 
sides  of  the  pelvis;  but,  notwithstanding  the  most  powerful  tractions,  which  were 
kept  up  for  half  an  hour,  I  could  not  make  the  head  advance  in  the  least  degree. 
After  resting  for  a  few  moments,  I  withdrew  the  instrument  in  order  to  re-apply 
it,  and  this  time  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  place  the  blades  directly  on  the  sides 
of  the  head ;  I  then  communicated  to  the  handles  a  slight  rotary  movement,  so 
as  to  get  the  face  in  a  transverse  position.  But  all  proved  ineffectual,  for  I  drew 
with  all  my  force,  and  M.  Lome  succeeded  me;  both  of  us  exhausted  our  strength 
to  no  purpose,  and  I  then  withdrew  the  forceps,  and  permitted  the  woman  to  rest 
for  an  hour.  Having  decided  on  a  resort  to  craniotomy,  if  a  third  application 
sflbuld  be  equally  unsuccessful,  I  requested  my  associate  to  go,  during  this  inter- 
val, after  Smellie's  scissors,  and  the  embryotomy  forceps.  An  hour  afterwards 
the  common  forceps  were  again  introduced  and  easily  applied,  and  tractions  on 
the  foetus  were  once  more  made  by  M.  Lome  and  myself  for  half  an  hour  with- 
out any  better  success. ' 

Being  then  fully  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  a  natural  delivery,  and  of 
the  impotence  of  our  efforts ;  as  also  that,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the 
heart's  pulsations,  the  unusual  delay  in  the  labor  (thirty-two  hours  after  the  am- 
niotic sac  was  ruptured),  and  the  compressions  made  by  the  instrument,  must 
have  necessarily  comprombed  or  even  destroyed  the  viability  of  the  foetus)  and 
having  only  to  choose  between  a  bloody  operation  on  the  mother  or  a  mutilation 
of  the  child,  I  resolved  on  the  performance  of  embryotomy.  Smellie's  scissors, 
covered  at  their  points  by  a  little  pellet  of  wax,  were  guided  along  the  palmar 
surface  of  my  left  hand,  and  directed  perpendicularly  on  the  head,  where  they 
had  to  penetrate  through  the  soft  parts  to  the  depth  of  nearly  an  inch  before 
meeting  with  any  resistance  from  the  bony  vault ;  I  then  rotated  them,  and 
they  entered  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  without  difficulty ;  I  next  opened 
the  blades  in  two  different  directions,  so  as  to  make  a  crucial  incision,  the  radii 
of  which  were  about  half  an  inch  in  length ;  then  penetrating  still  deeper  into 
the  cerebral  substance,  I  worked  the  scissors  in  various  directions  so  as  to  break 
up  the  brain.  The  male  and  then  the  female  blade  of  the  embryotomy  forceps 
were  next  introduced,  and  locked  without  any  trouble,  as  also  without  pain  to 
the  patient.  The  articular  part  touched  the  vulva.  By  aid  of  the  vice,  I  next 
closed  the  instrument,  leaving  only  a  space  of  about  one  inch  between  the  ends 
of  the  handles,  and  tractions  were  then  made ;  but  I  soon  found  the  blades  slip- 
ping. It  was  necessary  to  begin  the  operation  anew,  and  the  same  accident 
occurred  again.  The  third  time  the  slipping  commenced,  and  I  only  succeeded 
in  arresting  it  by  suspending  the  tractions,  and  closing  the  forceps  more  firmly, 
when  the  bead  was  finally  extracted ;  but  the  chest  was  arrested  at  the  superior 
strait,  and  considerable  efforts  were  still  necessary  for  the  eztaraotioii  of  the  rest 
of  the  trunk.  The  delivery  of  the  after-birth,  being  iininiiKi> 
sented  no  particular  difficulty. 
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Id  a  case  of  twin  labor,  the  particulars  of  which  were  communicated  to  me  bj 
Dr.  Leflem,  of  Pontrieux,  the  second  child  presented  in  a  mento-pubio  position, 
complicated  with  procidentia  of  the  right  foot  and  right  hand,  the  heel  of  the 
foot  being  turned  toward  the  pubis.  It  is  true,  that  since  an  attempt  to  turn  had 
been  made  by  a  midwife,  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  these  situations  of  the 
hand  and  foot  were  spontaneous,  or  the  result  of  awkward  manipulations.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  M.  Leflem  found  it  impossible  either  to  push  up  the  head  or 
to  use  the  forceps  with  advantage.  Not  having  the  proper  instruments  for  per- 
forming embryotomy  at  hand,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  patient  for  a  few 
hours,  and  on  his  return  he  found  that  she  had  expired. 

It  is  possible  that,  if  after  having  discovered  the  impossibility  of  taming 
sioned  by  the  contraction  of  the  uterus,  bleeding  to  syncope  had  been  practii 
or  if  the  state  of  the  patient  did  not  allow  of  this,  large  doses  of  opiates  or 
ansssthetics  had  been  administered,  the  patient  might  have  been  delivered. 

The  unfolding  of  the  lower  limbs  in  the  positions  of  the  pelvic  extremi^, 
and  the  stretching  out  of  the  arms  in  that  of  the  shoulder,  are  merely  oonoo^ 
tants  of  the  principal  presentation,  and  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  an- 
fovorable  complication.  The  extension  of  the  arm,  or  the  presentation  of  tkt 
hand  or  arm  of  certain  authors,  has  been  considered  by  them  as  one  of  the 
gravest  complications  of  labor ;  but  it  has  already  been  shown,  in  the  article 
on  Spontaneous  Evolution,  that  a  descent  of  the  arm  rather  favored  this  latter 
process  than  otherwise;  and  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  it  is  only  from  cironm- 
stances  foreign  to  the  presence  of  the  arm  itself,  that  the  version  is  at  times 
rendered  more  difficult.     (See  Pelvic  Version.) 


BOOK  III. 

OF  THE  DISEASES  AND  ACCIDENTS  THAT  MAY  COMPLICATE  LABOR, 
.      AND  REQUIRE  THE  INTERVENTION  OF  ART. 

The  numerous  causes  of  dystocia  that  have  just  been  studied,  are  not  the 
only  circumstances  which,  by  disordering  the  regular  course  of  nature,  may  re- 
quire an  artificial  termination  of  labor;  for,  even  when  surrounded  by  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  it  may  possibly  be  complicated  by  the  occurrence  of  some 
accident  serious  enough  to  compromise  the  life  of  either  the  mother  or  the  child 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  accoucheur  should  render  himself  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  indications  presented  by  these  formidable  accidents,  because  their  suddenness 
and  danger  will  rarely  permit  him  to  reflect  long  on  the  choice  of  the  most  suit- 
able means  to  be  employed ;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  too  strongly  urge  practi- 
tioners to  make  them  a  subject  of  serious  and  profound  study. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


OF  PUERPERAL  HEMORRHAGE. 


Hemorrhage  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  at  the  same  time 
most  dangerous  accidents  that  can  occar  to  puerperal  women,  whether  before, 
during,  or  after  parturition ;  for  it  is  most  generally  fatal  to  the  child,  when  it 
occurs  at  an  early  period  of  the  pregnancy,  and  always  subjects  the  mother  to 
the  greatest  dangers,  at  whatever  period  it  may  come  on.  Under  the  double  as- 
pect, therefore,  of  the  mother's  safety,  and  the  child's  life,  it  constitutes  a 
pathological  phenomenon,  which  should  interest  every  one  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  not  only  every  physician  who  devotes  himself  more  especially  to  the  prac- 
tice of  midwifery,  but  likewise  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine ; 
for  any  one  may  be  summoned  in  a  time  of  pressing  danger,  and  all  may,  by  ill- 
directed  or  proper  attentions,  compromise  or  save  the  lives  of  two  beings  equally 
dear.  The  importance  of  the  subject^  therefore,  will  justify  thie  detail  into  which 
we  propose  entering. 

We  designate  as  puerperal  hemorrhage  (or  the  hemorrhage  that  occurs  in  the 
puerperal  state)  every  hemorrhagic  accident  that  pregnant  women  may  be  affected 
with,  either  during  gestation  or  in  the  course  of  the  labor  and  lying-in;  thus, 
comprising  under  this  denomination,  not  only  the  losses  of  blood  that  have  their 
source  and  seat  in  the  genital  organs,  or  in  the  foetus  and  its  appendages,  but 
also  all  the  effusions  that  may  take  place  into  the  tissue  of  the  principal  viscera 
as  a  consequence  of  an  exaggeration  of  the  modifications  impressed  on  the  general 
circulation  by  pregnancy.  But  we  shall  devote  a  more  particular  attention  to 
the  discharges  that  have  their  source  in  the  vessels  of  the  uterus,  or  foetus,  or 
their  appendages.  As  to  the  other  hemorrhages,  whatever  be  their  origin,  or  the 
seat  of  effusion,  they  present  the  same  indications  for  treatment  in  the  puerperal 
state  as  at  any  other  period  of  life,  and  consequently  do  not  claim  our  attention 
here.  For,  during  the  labor,  whether  the  hemorrhage  takes  place  in  the  lungs, 
the  stomach,  or  the  brain,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  combat  it  by  the  usual 
means,  if  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  an 
artificial  termination  of  the  labor.  But  in  the  contrary  case,  the  accoucheur 
should  apply  the  forceps  at  once,  or  resort  to  version,  and  thus  relieve  the  patient 
as  promptly  as  possible  from  the  danger  that  threatens  her. 

ARTICLE   I. 

OF  THE   CAUSES  OF  UTERINE  HEMORRHAGE. 

The  causes  of  uterine  hemorrhage  have  been  divided  into  ih%  predisposing^ 
the  determining,  and  the  special  oauses. 

§  1.  Of  the  Predisposing  Causes. 
We  must  place  in  the  first  rank  of  the  pradispotiiig 
in  the  general  ouroolation  thai  are  indaoed  sad  ktpi«| 
42 
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are  manifested  by  palpitations  of  the  heart,  by  obstructed  respiration,  varicoie 
swellings  of  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  by  the  fulness  and  greater 
activity  of  the  pulse ;  but,  above  all,  it  is  important,  in  order  to  understaDd  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  causes  described  below,  to  bear  in  mind  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  structure  of  the  womb  itself;  which  changes  have  beeo 
studied  in  detail,  when  describing  the  anatomical  phenomena  of  gestation,  bat 
which  we  again  bring  forward  in  a  summary  way,  for  the  better  illustration  of 
the  subject  under  consideration. 

The  mere  fact  of  conception  produces  a  state  of  orgasm  in  all  the  genital 
organs,  the  uterus  particularly,  which  determines  a  considerable  afiQux  towards 
these  parts.  In  some  women,  of  a  sanguineous  temperament,  this  state  of  irri- 
tation is  not  confined  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  the  deve- 
lopment of  its  vascular  apparatus  is  attended  or  followed  by  an  exhalation  of 
blood;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  a  uterine  hemorrhage  takes  place  that 
seems  to  be  only  a  menstrual  return,  but  which,  in  reality,  interrupts  a  commen- 
cing  pregnancy.  In  certain  cases,  this  fluxion  is  not  limited  to  the  uterine  ves- 
sels ;  for,  when  very  considerable,  it  causes  an  aneurismatic  or  a  varicose  swelling 
in  the  neighboring  parts,  such  as  the  vessels  of  the  broad  ligaments,  which  ran 
to  the  tube  or  ovary.  These  trunks  occasionally  give  way,  and  produce  a  mortal 
hemorrhage,  as  Al.  Leroy  says  he  found  to  be  the  case  in  two  women  who  died 
a  few  days  afler  marriage. 

During  the  first  month  of  its  intra-uterine  life  the  ovum  occupies  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  uterine  cavity,  all  the  rest  being  filled  with  the  pouch  formed 
by  the  epichorial  decidua  and  parietal  mucous  membrane ;  and  hence,  being  free 
and  floating,  and  having  as  yet  contracted  but  feeble  adhesions  with  the  wall^  of 
the  organ,  the  product  of  conception  can  only  be  developed  by  imbibing  the 
juices  secreted  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  womb  (see  Nutrition  of  the  Foetus); 
which  secretion  requires  a  much  greater  activity  in  the  circulation  of  the  uterus, 
and  may  become  a  cause  of  flooding,  under  the  influence  of  the  least  disorder. 
Somewhat  later,  the  placenta  begins  to  be  developed,  and  with  it  those  numerous 
vessels  which,  coming  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  the  external 
one  of  the  chorion,  appear,  so  to  speak,  to  run  to  meet  each  other ;  then  they 
interlace  without  inosculating,  and  ultimately  become  united,  forming  a  mass  that 
is  held  together  by  a  species  of  flaky  lymph,  a  product  of  the  uterine  secretion. 
Now,  who  does  not  see  in  this  process  of  vascular  organization,  in  this  copious 
secretion  that  is  constantly  going  on,  and  requiring  so  much  activity  in  the  cir- 
culation of  the  organ,  a  continual  predisposition  to  hemorrhage?  For,  if  any 
vivid  moral  impression,  or  any  violent  physical  commotion,  disturbs  the  harmony 
that  presides  over  this  new  creation  for  a  single  instant,  by  causing  a  derange- 
ment in  the  circulation,  the  just  relations  established  between  the  ovum  and  the 
womb  are  at  once  destroyed ;  and  the  blood,  being  forced  too  rapidly  into  these 
recently  formed  vessels,  overcomes  the  resistance  of  their  feeble  walls,  and  a 
flooding  results  in  consequence. 

At  a  still  more  advanced  period  of  the  gestation,  when  the  placenta  is  orga- 
nized, the  production  of  hemorrhagic  accidents  is  singularly  favored  by  the  double 
circulation  of  which  it  is  the  seat,  by  the  great  development  of  the  uterine  va>- 
cular  apparatus,  and  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  utero-placeutal  vessels. 
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Quite  recently,  M.  Jacquemier  has  carefully  studied  the  influeDce  of  each  of 
these  circumstaDces,  and  the  following  summary  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  re- 
sults of  his  inquiries. 

When  we  examine  the  uterus  of  a  pregnant  woman  in  the  latter  periods  of 
gestation,  after  having  undergone  its  usual  transformations,  we  are  struck  with 
the  development  of  its  vascular  system ;  for  the  trunks  of  the  four  arteries  that 
nourish  the  organ  have  increased  in  size,  and  their  divisions  or  ramifications  in 
the  texture  of  the  womb  are  wonderfully  multiplied.  The  vessels  that  existed 
before  the  impregnation  have  more  than  doubled  their  calibre,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  others  that  did  not  exist,  or  rather  were  not  visible,  have  successively 
formed,  become  enlarged,  and  attained  a  considerable  size.  We  have  hitherto 
mentioned  (see  art.  Pregnancy)  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  uterine 
veins;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  here  the  feebleness  of  their  walls,  which 
are  composed  of  a  single  coat,  their  adhesion  to  the  uterine  tissue,  and  the  nume- 
rous divisions  sent  by  them  into  the  cavity  of  the  organ,  which  penetrate  directly 
or  indirectly  into  the  substance  of  the  placenta  itself.  It  results  from  this  ar- 
rangement that,  in  the  arterial  system  of  the  womb,  the  blood  passes  from 
trunks  of  a  moderate  size  into  cavities  very  numerous  and  spacious  in  proportion 
to  the  volume  of  the  trunks ;  which  cavities  are  formed  by  the  numerous  rami- 
fications given  o£f  from  the  latter  in  the  substance  of  the  uterus ;  while,  in  the 
venous  apparatus,  a  much  greater  disproportion  exists  between  the  trunks  of  the 
uterine  and  ovarian  veins  and  their  branches,  so  that  the  blood  passes  from  very 
large  cavities  into  narrower  tubes. 

This  arrangement  has  been  considered  by  M.  Jacquemier  as  a  cause  of  the 
retardation  in  the  uterine  circulation,  and  as  being  calculated  to  produce  a  venous 
stasis,  followed  by  an  engorgement  of  this  system,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
rupture  of  the  vessels  and  hemorrhage;  which  venous  rupture  is  further  favored 
by  the  want  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  utero-placental  veins.  According  to 
his  view,  all  the  causes  under  whose  influence  floodings  are  found  to  result, 
merely  act  by  producing  this  engorgement  of  the  uterine  venous  apparatus ;  and 
hence  the  immediate  cause  of  hemorrhage  is  the  rupture  of  one  of  the  vessels 
appertaining  thereto. 

But  we  cannot  fully  embrace  this  theory,  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the 
hemorrhages  that  occur  during  gestation,  for  we  do  not  believe  that  the  retarda- 
tion in  the  circulation  is  so  extensive  as  M.  Jacquemier  has  described.  Al- 
though the  blood  arriving  by  the  uterine  arteries  passes  into  the  larger  cavities 
constituted  originally  by  the  arterial  and  afterwards  by  the  venous  ramifications 
(the  uterine  sinuses),  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  this  cause  of  delay  would  be  com- 
pensated by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  contained  in  these  venous  capil- 
laries must  pass  into  the  trunks  where  they  empty;  and  even  by  virtue  of  that 
very  law  of  hydraulics  quoted  by  M.  Jacquemier  in  favor  of  his  theory,  namely, 
<^  when  a  liquid  flows  in  full  stream  through  a  tube,  the  quantity  of  this  liquid 
which,  at  a  given  moment,  traverses  the  different  sections  of  the  tube  must 
everywhere  be  the  same.  Can^equentljf,  as  (he  tube  becomes  larger^  the  rapidity 
diminiishes;  but  ificreates  as  the  tube  becomes  smaller,"  If,  therefiM^' 
of  the  blood  is  slackened  in  the  arteries  by  its  passage  from  ikl&  * 
into  the  ramifications,  it  must  be  accelerated  in  the  veina  bj  ^ 
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the  ramificatioDS  into  the  trunks;  and  hence  there  must  he  a  compensation  initi 
rapidity. 

But  an  infinity  of  circumstances  may  destroy  this  harmony;  and  which  seiiei 
of  vessels  will  then  he  the  seat  of  the  congestion,  and  afterwards  of  the  rup- 
ture? M.  Jacquemier  supposes  that  some  point  of  the  venous  system  will  al- 
ways yield  the  first;  for  he  says,  ^'  Every  part  of  the  uterine  vascular  circle  is 
not  equally  exposed  to  this  species  of  rupture;  and  the  arteries  would  even  he 
wholly  exempt,  unless  they  were  the  seat  of  some  morbid  lesion.  The  otero-pk- 
cental  arteries  themselves  would  rarely  he  a  primitive  seat  of  rupture  from  the 
mere  impetus  of  the  hlood,  although  the  surrounding  delicate  tissue  in  which 
they  ramify  supports  them  in  a  much  less  perfect  manner  than  the  elastic  tisviie 
of  the  womhy  and  hesides  is  easily  torn ;  but  the  utero-placental  veins,  from 
their  situation  and  organization,  can  afford  but  a  very  moderate  resistance,  whidi 
will  frequently  be  overcome."  No  doubt,  the  venous  parietes  are  less  resistant 
than  the  arterial  ones;  but  which  of  the  two  has  the  greater  stress  to  hear?  Bo 
not  all  the  causes,  under  whose  influence  the  uterine  congestions  and  suhseqaent 
hemorrhages  are  produced,  act  first  on  the  arterial,  before  being  perceptible  in 
the  venous  system  ?  And  is  not  the  plethoric  condition  first  manifested  hj  a 
fulness  of  the  pulse  ?  M.  Jacquemier  supposes  that,  as  the  circulation  is  im- 
peded in  the  vena  cava  inferior,  it  must  determine  a  reflux  of  the  blood  con- 
tained in  these  vessels;  which  reflux  would  be  primarily  felt  in  the  uterine 
veins,  and  then  in  their  ramifications;  and  that  this  would  likewise  be  favored 
by  the  particular  structure  of  the  uterine  veins  themselves,  which,  during  ^ei- 
tation  at  least,  are  destitute  o/ valves. 

This  absence  of  valves  must  certainly  favor  the  reflux  of  the  venous  hlood ; 
and  it  is  possible  that,  under  the  influence  of  some  of  the  causes  enumerated  hy 
this  writer,  a  congestion  and  then  a  venous  rupture  might  be  the  primitive  phe- 
nomena; but  we  cannot  admit  that  this  is  generally  the  case  in  the  hemorrhages 
that  occur  during  gestation.  And  whilst  acknowledging  that  our  friend  has 
rendered  an  important  service  to  the  profession,  by  calling  attention  to  a  par- 
ticular variety  of  mechanism  in  the  production  of  uterine  hemorrhages,  we  must 
persist  in  considering  his  theory  as  being  only  applicable  to  a  small  number  of 
cases.     (See  Archives  Generates  de  Medecine,  1839.) 

I  must  yet  bring  forward  another  anatomical  peculiarity,  which,  perhaps,  will 
serve  to  reconcile  two  conflicting  opinions.  It  has  been  said  by  some  persons 
that  all  uterine  hemorrhages  proceed  from  a  separation  of  the  placenta ;  while 
others  contend  that  many  of  them  result  simply  from  an  exhalation  of  blood  from 
that  portion  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  womb  not  occupied  by  the  placental 
insertion.  Doubtless,  the  floodings  that  occur  during  pregnancy  are  most  fre- 
quently caused  by  a  rupture  of  one  or  more  of  the  utero-placental  vessels;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  rupture  is  the  only  source  of  hemorrhage,  for  we 
have  already  seen  that,  in  the  early  months  of  gestation,  the  ovum  only  occupied 
the  uterus  in  part,  all  the  rest  of  its  cavity  being  filled  with  the  tumefied  and 
very  vascular  mucous  membrane,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  activity 
of  the  circulation,  an  exhalation  of  blood  might  take  place  from  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  womb.  This  fact  is  unquestionable;  but  even  after  the  placenta  is 
completely  formed,  and  the  ovum  occupies  the  whole  cavity  of  the  womb,  there 
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are  still,  as  elsewhere  described,  some  arterial  and  more  particularly  some  venous 
radicles  found  existing  externally  to  the  placental  mass,  that  might  give  rise  to  a 
hemorrhage,  in  which  the  proper  utero-placental  relations  would  be  in  no  wise 
concerned.  ^ 

From  the  foregoing,  it  would  appear  that  a  hemorrhage  may  take  place  during 
gestation  :  1st,  by  sanguineous  exhalation,  especially  during  the  early  stages ;  2d, 
from  a  rupture  of  the  veins,  and  oftener,  of  the  utero-placental  arteries,  properly 
so  called ;  3d,  from  a  rupture  of  the  veins  and  arterioles  that  ramify  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  decidua  beyond  the  placenta. 

Among  the  anatomical  modifications  impressed  on  the  uterus  by  gestation,  the 
development  of  its  muscular  structure  has  recently  been  pointed  out  by  M.  Gen- 
drin  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  hemorrhacre.  At  the  close  of  pregnancy,  the 
womb  is  formed  of  two  evident  layers,  an  external  and  an  internal  one;  and  it  is 
the  relation  of  these  two  muscular  laminao  with  the  vascular  one  that  explains, 
according  to  his  view,  the  influence  that  it  has  over  the  production  of  flooding. 

This  double  muscular  layer  may,  under  the  influence  of  various  external  or 
internal  irritants,  become  afl*ected  with  spasms,  which  produce  irregular  contiac 
tions  in  some  part  of  the  organ.  He  states  that  such  spasmodic  contractions  are 
very  frequent  after  the  third  month,  and  that  they  are  often  noticed  after  exter- 
nal, moral,  or  physical  impressions,  or  the  tumultuous  movements  of  the  foetus, 
or,  indeed,  when  the  vitality  of  the  latter  has  ceased.  The  patient  first  becomes 
conscious  of  it  by  some  peculiar  sensations  and  movements  in  the  uterine  globe; 
and  when  the  gestation  is  somewhat  more  advanced,  the  hand,  applied  on  the 
abdomen,  enables  us  to  ascertain  that  the  sense  of  movement  felt  by  the  woman 
is  dependent  on  a  real  contraction  of  the  uterine  walls;  which  gives  rise  to  cer- 
tain irregular  elevations,  that  slip  about  and  become  displaced  under  the  hand 
by  something  like  a  peristaltic  movement,  of  which  the  patient  has  always  a  very 
distinct  perception.  These  contractions  frequently  accompany  the  hemorrhage, 
sometimes  they  precede  it,  and  seem  to  be  Ihe  earliest  phenomena  that  succeed 
the  action  of  the  pathological  cause.  Although  they  may  be  considered  as 
resulting  in  the  first  place  from  the  discharge  of  blood,  and,  possibly,  from  the 
formation  of  coagula,  whose  presence  incommodes  and  irritates  the  womb;  yet, 
in  the  second,  they  must  be  regarded  as  an  active  cause  in  the  production  of  the 
flooding. 

In  fact,  it  is  impossible  for  any  contraction  to  take  place  in  the  external  mus- 
cular layer,  without  modifying  the  circulation  in  the  subjacent  vascular  one; 
hence,  when  the  vascular  plexus  of  this  intra-uterine  lamina  is  irregularly  com- 
pressed by  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  organ,  the  blood  must  flow  back  into 
some  part  of  the  placental  disk,  thereby  determining  a  partial  congestion,  which 
may  cause  the  rupture  of  one  of  these  feeble  venous  ramifications,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, a  sanguineous  extravasation.  But  the  influence  of  the  spasmodic 
action  is  not  limited  to  this;  for,  by  eflecting  a  retraction  that  is  confined  exclu- 
sively to  segments  of  the  uterine  globe,  they  necessarily  draw  upon  the  placental 
adhesions,  and  may,  perhaps,  rupture  them. 

Besides  these  local  modifioatioDSy  whose  fom^^  ^'  ■"'^  kmaorrhage  it  is 
impossible  to  deny,  there  are  still  numeratfi  r  oiigbt 

point  out,  which  have  the  same  effiMt.    Bk  d- 
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gical  and  pathological  cbanges  that  gestation  impresses  on  all  the  fbnctioDs,  wbieli 
have  already  been  studied  under  the  titles  of  the  Physiology  and  Paf hologj  cf 
Pregnancy.  Let  us  remember  the  almost  constant  presence  of  serous  plethon, 
the  habitual  fulness  of  the  pulse,  flushing  of  the  face,  and  increased  activity  of 
nutrition  and  circulation  which  are  manifested  in  most  plethoric  women  during 
the  early  months ;  also,  that  succeptibility  which  the  least  emotion  excites  tad 
irritates ;  that  delicacy  of  sensation  natural  to  most  nervous  females,  but  carried 
to  the  highest  degree  in  pregnant  ones;  and,  finally,  let  us  recall  the  fact  thai, 
during  the  gravid  state,  the  uterus  is,  as  it  were,  the  common  centre,  upon  whieh 
all  the  general  disorder  caused  by  any  moral  or  physical  excitement  is  directed. 
Then  we  will  understand  the  reason  why  most  authors  have  considered  a  ple- 
thoric constitution,  a  profuse  normal  menstruation,  and  the  lymphatic  tempenh 
ment,  which  so  often  accompanies  great  nervous  irritability,  as  predisposing 
causes  of  puerperal  hemorrhage  ;  why  plethoric  females  are  so  often  affected  with 
flooding  at  the  return  of  the  monthly  periods,  since  their  habit  determines  at 
these  times  a  greater  activity  and  a  more  intense  congestion  in  the  womb;  why 
venereal  excesses  have  often  been  followed  by  a  profuse  flooding,  by  causing  a 
long- continued  and  over-excitation  in  all  the  genital  organs;  and,  lastly,  why 
every  circumstance  calculated  to  determine  or  to  keep  up  an  unusual  activity  in 
the  general  circulation,  and  particularly  a  more  considerable  afiQux  of  fluids  to- 
wards the  gestatory  organ,  has  been  at  all  times  considered  as  predisposing  the 
woman  to  hemorrhage ;  such,  for  instance,  as  fatigue,  the  frequentation  of  balls, 
of  plays,  and  crowded  assemblies,  where  the  air  is  impure  and  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture; prolonged  watching;  over-heating  diet,  and  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks;  aa 
well  as  all  local  irritants,  such  as  the  abuse  of  drastic  purgatives,  which,  by  pro- 
ducing excessive  irritation  of  the  intestines,  may  react  on  the  uterus ;  hip-baths, 
the  frequent  application  of  leeches  to  the  vulva,  the  existence  of  any  organic 
alteration,  or  an  acute  inflammation  in  the  neighboring  organs,  or  in  the  womb 
itself;  because  all  these  circumstances  are  calculated  to  maintain  an  habitual 
state  of  congestion  toward  the  womb. 

§  2.  Determining  Causes. 

The  prolonged  action  of  the  predisposing  causes  jnst  enumerated  may  even- 
tually produce  a  hemorrhage;  and  thus,  after  having  acted  for  a  long  time  as  the 
predisposing,  finally  become  determining  causes.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  some 
other  circumstances  have  been  enumerated  by  authors,  which  might  be  desig- 
nated as  accidental  determining  causes.  These  are  so  numerous  and  varied  that, 
to  exhibit  them,  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  forward  nearly  all  of  the  cases 
that  have  ever  been  published.  Besides,  all  these  causes  may  be  referred  either 
to  acute  moral  emotions,  or  to  physical  disturbances;  for  example,  to  a  violent 
passion  ;  the  sudden  arrival  of  some  unexpected  person  or  intelligence  ;  a  fit  of 
anger;  sharp  bickerings,  &c. ;  to  the  jolting  of  a  rough  carriage;  to  riding  on 
horseback ;  a  fall  on  the  feet  or  nates ;  blows  on  the  abdomen ;  eff"orts  to  carry  or 
lift  some  burden ;  to  cough,  vomiting,  <fi:c.,  &c..  &c.     (Sec  art.  Abortion.) 

But  these  causes,  the  list  of  which  I  might  have  lengthened  greatly,  do  not  all 
have  the  same  mode  of  action ;  for  some  of  them,  such  as  most  of  the  moral 
ones,  act  primarily  on  the  whole  organism,  and  only  react  on  the  womb  secon- 
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darily ;  while  others,  like  the  generality  of  the  physical  caoses,  are  addressed,  as 
it  were,  directly  to  the  gestatory  organ,  and,  by  the  shock  they  commnnicate^ 
have  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  relations  existing  between  it  and  the  product  of 
conception.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  former  determine  a  more  consider- 
able afflux  of  blood  towards  the  uterus,  then  an  engorgement  of  the  utero-placen- 
tal  vessels,  and  finally  the  rupture  of  those  vessels ;  or,  if  the  pregnancy  is  but 
little  advanced,  the  afflux  of  blood  is  followed  by  a  sanguineous  exhalation  from 
the  internal  surface  of  the  organ.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  hemorrhage 
produced  after  a  fall,  blow,  or  any  physical  commotion  whatever,  especially  in  the 
latter  stages  of  the  gestation  ?  And  is  the  separation  of  the  placenta,  which  is 
then  a  very  common  occurrence,  the  primitive  phenomenon,  and  has  it  caused  a 
vascular  rupture  ?  Or,  indeed,  has  this  rupture  taken  the  precedence,  and  has 
the  effusion  of  blood  between  the  after-birth  and  the  uterus  resulting  therefrom 
produced  the  separation  of  the  placenta  ?  The  latter  opinion  appears  to  me  the 
more  probable ;  for,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  feeble  bonds  of 
union  which  attach  the  placenta  to  the  uterus  maybe  ruptured  at  once,  as  aeon- 
sequence  of  some  very  violent  shock  or  fall  from  an  elevated  place,  since,  under 
like  circumstances,  the  very  substance  of  the  solid  organs,  the  liver  in  particular, 
has  been  lacerated,  yet  this  certainly  does  not  happen  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases ;  because  the  ovum  forms  a  full  sac,  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
walls  of  the  cavity  that  encloses  it,  and  the  placenta  is  sustained  by  the  waters 
and  the  foetus  within  and  by  the  uterine  wall  without.  The  organ  and  its  con- 
tents constitute  a  whole,  that  cannot  be  separated  by  any  general  concussions 
unless  they  are  very  severe.  Wherefore,  so  long  as  the  membranes  remain  un- 
ruptured, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  separation  could  be  effected  otherwise 
than  by  the  effort  of  the  blood  to  escape  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb. 

In  conclusion,  although  these  physical  and  moral  disturbances  are  enumerated 
by  authors  as  being  capable  of  producing  a  hemorrhage,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  they  constantly  have  this  unfortunate  result;  indeed,  their  influence  is  far 
from  being  always  in  proportion  to  their  violence  and  intensity.  In  general, 
they  only  act  and  are  followed  by  flooding,  because  a  predisposition  exists  in  the 
patient  which  the  determining  cause  excites  and  brings  into  play.  I  might  men- 
tion individuals  in  whom  the  least  excitement  has  been  followed  by  a  hemorrhage 
that  proved  fatal  to  the  foetus,  whilst  others  have  borne  the  most  severe  moral 
disturbances  without  accident;  and  several  cases  were  cited  in  the  article  on 
Abortion,  which  prove  that  the  most  violent  physical  shocks  oftentimes  give  rise 
to  no  disorder  whatever.  We  must,  therefore,  admit  the  intervention  of  a  pre- 
disposing cause  in  the  majority  of  cases;  a  cause  which  often,  indeed,  plays  the 
most  important  part  in  the  production  of  the  accident. 

§  3.  Special  Causes. 

Independently  of  the  general  causes  just  studied,  there  are  some  which  might 
be  termed  special  causes,  because  they  depend  on  certain  peculiarities  in  the  posi- 
tion and  structure  of  the  ovum;  and  the  influence  of  which  is  particularly  apt  to 
be  felt  at  an  advanced  stage  of  gestation.  We  allude  to  an  abnormal  insertion 
of  the  placenta,  to  a  rupture  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  to  some  other  pecu- 
culiarities  about  to  be  mentioned. 
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1.  Insertion  of  the  Placenta  upon  the  Lower  Segment  of  the  Uterus. — Netrij 
all  the  older  authors  detail  cases  in  which  the  placenta  was  found  inserted  oTer 
the  neck  of  the  womb  at  the  time  of  labor.  But  some  of  them  altogether 
understood  the  cause  of  this  disposition ,  and  supposed  that  the  placenta  had 
detached  in  totality  from  the  point  where  it  was  originally  inserted,  and  bad 
£Gillen  from  mere  gravity  on  the  neck  of  the  womb ;  while  others,  who  had  ob- 
served it  to  be  still  adherent  by  one  margin  to  some  point  of  the  periphery  of  tbe 
cervix,  concluded  that  this  adhesion  was  only  accidental  and  merely  occasioned 
by  the  clotted  blood ;  which^  says  Deventer,  sometimes  glues  the  placenta  90  closels 
to  the  oHfice  that  it  might  he  taken  for  an  excrescence  of  the  part.  There  were 
others,  again,  who  had  noted  the  fact  with  much  care,  without  attempting  to  give 
any  explanation  of  it )  Levret  was  among  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  this  im- 
portant point,  for  he  demonstrated  its  frequency  and  danger,  and  studied  tbe 
causes  and  proper  methods  of  detecting  it.  However,  this  abnormal  insertion 
had  been  pointed  out  long  before  the  time  of  Levret ;  for  Giffart,  in  narrating  a 
case  of  hemorrhage,  wrote,  in  1730 :  ^'  I  cannot  receive  as  absolutely  true  the 
opinion  of  those  authors,  who  say  that  the  placenta  is  always  attached  to  the 
fundus  uteri,  for  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  adhered  on  the  internal  orifice,  or  very  near  to  it ;  and  that,  in  dilating, 
the  latter  occasioned  the  separation  of  the  after-birth,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
hemorrhage."  (06«cri;.,  115  et  116)  Heister  (^Institutiones  Chirurgicalesj 
chap,  cliv,  part  i)  likewise  says :  '^  Some  moderns  think  that  the  adhesion  of  the 
placenta  over  the  neck  is  a  cause  of  hemorrhage )  and,  therefore,  that  the  more 
the  08  uteri  dilates  the  more  abundant  is  the  flooding."  Finally,  we  find  in 
Portal's  work,  which  appeared  in  1685,  observations  which  show  conclusively 
that  be  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  first  described  this  faulty  insertion. 
In  six  of  his  cases,  the  placenta  presented,  was  in  entire  contact  with  the  orifice 
oftlie  womb  J  and  was  adherent  throughout.  The  author  even  endeavors  to 
show  how  the  hemorrhage  occurs  in  these  cases,  giving  the  explanation  which 
was  afterward  accepted  by  Levret  and  many  others. 

As  we  detailed  the  various  circumstances,  when  studying  the  anatomy  of  the 
placenta,  which,  according  to  most  authors,  determine  the  point  of  attachment 
of  this  vascular  mass,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  revert  to  them  here.  We  would 
merely  observe  that  the  placenta  has  various  relations  with  the  orifice,  giving 
rise  to  several  grades  or  varieties  of  faulty  insertion.  Thus,  the  placenta  may 
be  inserted  near  the  orifice  or  on  the  orifice,  covering  it  entirely  or  in  part. 
These  various  insertions  have  received  different  names,  as  marginal  when  the 
placenta  extends  very  near  the  circumference  of  the  orifice;  incomplete  or  par- 
tial when  it  covers  it  only  in  part ;  complete  or  central,  when  it  covers  it  entirely  ; 
and,  finally,  we  have  the  term  intra'Cervtcal  insertion  when,  as  seems  to  be 
proved  by  some  cases  of  Madame  Lachapello's,  tbe  ovum  has  happened  to  insert 
itself  in  the  cavity  of  the  neck  itself.  Further  observations  are,  however,  re- 
quired to  establish  the  latter  as  a  true  variety. 

The  insertion  of  the  placenta  over  the  os  uteri  has  been  considered,  since  the 
days  of  Levret,  as  an  inevitable  cause  of  hemorrhage  during  the  last  throe 
mouths  of  gestation,  and  in  the  course  of  the  parturition.  The  flooding  then, 
says  Gardien,  is  an  immediate  result  of  the  gestation,  and  particularly  of  the 
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labor.  Most  modern  writers,  supposing  that  the  modifications  occasioned  by 
pregnancy  in  the  disposition  of  the  neck  towards  the  latter  months  are  the  sole 
cause  of  the  hemorrhages  that  then  occur,  have  adopted  the  same  opinion ;  and 
the  following,  in  their  view,  is  the  mechanism  whereby  the  discharge  is  produced. 
Up  to  the  fifth  month,  the  body  of  the  womb  undergoes  numerous  changes, 
but,  after  that  period,  the  neck  is  also  involved  and  participates  therein.  (See 
Pregnancy.)  The  diminution  in  its  length  is  accompanied  by  a  more  considera- 
ble enlargement  of  its  base  on  a  level  with  the  internal  orifice.  The  placenta, 
being  fixed  and  immovable  on  the  spot  where  it  is  implanted,  cannot  follow  this 
spreading  out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  hence  the  bonds  of  union  which 
it  has  contracted  with  the  womb  necessarily  become  ruptured,  as  do  also  the 
utero- placental  vessels ;  and  this  rupture  produces  a  more  or  less  considerable 
discharge. 

But  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  what  was  stated  in  the  article  on  Pregnancy, 
to  be  convinced  that  this  explanation,  which  is  founded  on  a  false,  though 
hitherto  admitted  fact,  ought  to  be  rejected ;  since  it  is  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  at  least  in  women  who  have  previously  borne  children,  that  the  eversion 
of  its  cavity  commences ;  and,  in  all,  the  internal  orifice  often  remains  closed 
until  the  last  few  weeks  of  gestation.  The  neck,  therefore,  does  not  spread  out 
at  its  superior  part,  and,  consequently,  we  are  not  to  search  there  for  the  cause 
that  produces  the  hemorrhage,  when  the  placenta  is  inserted  over  the  cervix. 
The  following  explanation  appears  to  me  more  plausible :  During  the  first  six 
months  of  gestation  the  uterus  is  developed  more  especially  at  the  expense  of  the 
fibres  of  the  superior  part  of  the  body  or  fundus  of  the  organ ;  while  in  the  last 
three  months,  th^  fibres  appertaining  to  the  lower  third  of  the  womb  are  de- 
veloped in  a  rapid  manner,  and  the  cavity  of  the  organ  is  enlarged  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distension  and  growth  of  this  lower  part;  a  proof  of  which  is, 
that  the  body  of  the  uterus,  which  was  pyriform  in  the  earlier  months,  is  per- 
fectly ovoidal  in  shape  towards  the  close  of  pregnancy ;  and  I  will  further  re- 
mark, that  the  development  of  the  placenta  is  far  more  rapid  in  the  first  six  than 
in  the  last  three  months.  Now,  this  double  circumstance  seems  to  me  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  production  of  hemorrhage ;  for  when  the  placenta 
is  attached  to  the  fundus,  its  growth  is  simultaneous  with  the  enlargement  of 
that  portion  of  the  uterine  walls  on  which  it  is  implanted,  and  it  is  evident  that 
no  hemorrhage  need  occur ;  but  when  the  after-birth  b  inserted  over  the  cervix 
uteri,  or  on  some  adjacent  point,  the  contrary  must  necessarily  ensue,  because 
the  growth  of  the  placenta  is  nearly  completed,  whilst  a  more  considerable  ex- 
tension of  the  lower  third  of  the  womb  has  yet  to  take  place.  Of  course,  the 
placenta  can  no  longer  participate  in  this  rapid  development,  by  conforming  to 
the  increase  of  the  uterus,  and  by  following  the  extension  of  the  wall  on  which 
it  is  inserted;  and  hence  it  spreads  out  from  the  centre  towards  its  circum- 
ference, the  fissures  between  the  cotyledons  become  larger,  and  its  different 
lobes  are  thus  widely  separated;  but  the  growth  of  the  inferior  wall  of  the 
uterus  is  so  rapid  in  the  latter  months,  that  this  mechanical  enlargement  of  the 
placenta,  on  which  M.  Jacquemier  has  parti<*"^  *  -inatMl  ig  no  longer  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  tension  of  the  utero^  tissue  in 

which  they  ramify ;  and  thia  tmi  erne,  all 
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of  these  cellulo-vaBCular  adhesions  give  way  and  hecome  raptured,  and  thw 
give  rise  to  th^  prodaction  of  hemorrhage.  If  this  be  the  true  explaoitioB. 
there  is  no  necessity  for  invoking  a  diminution  in  the  length,  and  a  spreadiig 
out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  which  really  does  not  take  place.  By  it  ve 
can  also  comprehend  the  possibility  of  a  circumstance  that  is  inexplicable  under 
the  theory  generally  received, — I  allude  to  the  hemorrhages  that  occur  when  tiic 
placenta  is  attached  to  the  lower  pait  of  the  womb,  on  some  point  adjacent  to 
the  internal  orifice ;'  for  it  is  not  because  the  afler-birth  is  implanted  over  the 
cervix  that  a  flooding  takes  place  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  but  be- 
cause it  is  in  relation  with  the  inferior  third  of  the  uterus. 

The  explanation  usually  given,  is  true  only  with  regard  to  those  sanguineov 
discharges  that  come  on  in  the  latter  weeks  of  gestation  or  during  the  parturitioD ; 
for  then,  the  spreading  out  of  the  cervix  uteri,  and  its  complete  e£facemeBt, 
must  necessarily  have  a  great  influence  over  the  production  and  profusencss  of 
the  flooding,  in  those  cases  where  some  point  of  the  circumference  of  the  plip 
centa  is  in  immediate  relation  with  the  neck ;  but  still  more  especially  in  thote 
where  the  insertion  takes  place,  as  it  is  said,  centre  for  centre. 

The  hemorrhages  of  which  we  are  speaking  occur,  besides,  most  frequently  ii 
the  latter  weeks  or  during  the  labor. 

Although  a  hemorrhage  is  usually  considered  to  be  inevitable  under  suck 
circumstances,  yet  it  may  not  appear  even  during  the  labor ;  and  the  dilatation 
of  the  OS  uteri  may  be  effected  without  the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood.  This  absence 
of  discharge  is  doubtless  a  rare  circumstance ;  but  its  authenticity  at  the  pre- 
sent day  is  well  established  by  numerous  cases;  authors  only  differing  as  to  the 
explanation  given  of  it.  Thus  Walter  supposes  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  there 
is  probably  a  larger  and  more  easy  communication  between  the  venous  and 
arterial  radicles  of  the  uterus  than  usual,  whereby  the  blood  may  pass  from  the 
arteries  into  the  veins  without  escaping  externally;  and  M.  Mercicr  imagines 
that  the  exhalant  vessels  of  the  womb  are  then  in  a  state  of  constriction,  of  per- 
version of  their  sensibility,  which  is  sufficient  to  retard  the  course  of  the  blood ; 
but  these  two  explanations  appear  to  me  inadmissible.    M.  Morcau  remarks  that, 

1  It  affords  mc  pleasure  to  acknowledge  that  M.  Jncqucmicr,  in  his  excellent  M^ moire  tut 
U  Meeanisme  des  Uemorrhagies,  has  anticipated  me  in  describing  the  part  which  the  succes- 
sive  development  of  the  fundus  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  uterus  performs  in  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  hemorrhages ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  docs  not  avail  himself  of  it  to 
explain  the  flooding  in  the  cases  where  the  placenta  is  inserted  over  the  cervix  nteri ;  for 
he  says,  "  As  to  the  latter,  the  explanation  given  by  Levret,  and  since  adopted  by  nearly  a1! 
observers,  is  perfectly  correct."  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  wholly  erroneous ;  for  whilst 
according  to  M.  Jacquemier,  the  tardy  development  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  body  of 
the  uterus  can  only  explain  the  accident  when  the  placenta  is  inserted  in  such  a  way  that 
its  margin  is  quite  near  to  the  orifice  of  the  womb,  I  con:>ider  it  the  only  cause  of  hemor- 
rhage during  the  gestation,  even  when  the  j>lacenta  is  inserted,  centre  for  centre,  directly 
over  the  internal  orifice. 

So  decided  a  declaration  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  opinion  held  by  M.  Jacque- 
mier in  1839.  It  appears,  however,  that  I  misunder.«?tood  my  honorable  confrere,  since  he 
claims  at  present  the  priority  of  the  theory  which  I  believed  I  was  tlie  first  to  give  in  It?-*-'. 
"  Though,"  M.  Jacquemier  said  to  me,  "the  explanation  is  not  dearly  expressed  in  my 
memoir,  it  certainly  was  in  my  mind."  I  am  willing  to  believe  it,  since  M.  Jacquemier 
says  80  ;  but  it  must  at  least  be  allowed  that  I  committed  the  plagiarism  unwittingly. 
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in  the  reported  cases,  the  children  were  dead,  and  perhaps  had  been  so  for  seve- 
ral djiys ;  now,  says  he,  as  soon  as  the  infant  dies  in  the  womb,  the  cessation 
of  the  foetal  circulation  occasions  changes  in  that  of  the  organ ;  the  blood  being 
arrested  in  the  vessels,  coagulates  there;  the  latter  retract,  or  even  become  ob- 
literated, and  no  more  blood  reaches  the  womb  than  what  is  necessary  to  its 
nutrition,  since  the  stimulus  that  heretofore  determined  a  greater  quantity  to  it, 
no  longer  exists ;  and  hence  the  dilatation  of  the  orifice  may  be  effected  without 
hemorrhage,  notwithstanding  the  vessels  are  torn  that  united  its  borders  to  the 
placenta.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  spite  of  objections  raised  against  it,  this  view 
is  correct,  at  least  as  regards  some  oases.  In  others,  it  may  be  as  M.  Jacque- 
mier  remarks,  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  delivery  without  accident  is  due 
either  to  the  entire  separation  of  the  placenta,  or  to  its  detachment  on  one  side 
only  to  a  point  just  beyond  the  uterine  orifice,  so  that  the  dilatation  can  pro- 
gress without  increasing  the  detachment;  the  vessels  previously  torn  having 
been  stopped  by  coagulated  blood.  Thus  we  may  account  for  cases  in  which 
hemorrhage  had  occurred  several  times  during  pregnancy,  without  reappearing 
at  the  time  of  labor. 

Lastly,  if  the  rupture  of  the  membhanes  should  occur  at  the  commencement 
of  labor,  it  is  possible  that  the  uterine  retraction,  which  would  naturally  follow  a 
discharge  of  the  waters,  and  the  compression  that  would  be  made  by  the  head  on 
the  part  left  uncovered  by  the  separation  of  the  placenta,  might  entirely  oblite- 
rate the  lacerated  vessels,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  hemorrhage ;  and  yet  the 
foetus  be  living. 

2.  Rupture  of  the  Cord^  or  of  one  of  its  Vessels, — ^It  is  now  an  incontrover- 
tible fact,  that  a  rupture  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  or  of  the  omphalo-placental 
trunk  itself,  may  take  place ;  and,  inexplicable  as  it  may  seem,  it  can  no  longer 
be  called  in  question,  since  it  has  been  successively  observed  by  such  men  as 
Delamotte,  Levret,  Baudelocque,  Nsegele,  &c.  This  rupture,  and  the  hemor- 
rhage to  which  it  inevitably  gives  rise,  may  be  occasioned  either  by  some  disease 
of  the  vascular  tunics,  by  a  particular  arrangement  of  the  vessels  of  the  cord, 
or  by  a  brevity  of  the  latter,  whether  this  be  natural  or  dependent  on  numerous 
turns  made  around  different  parts  of  the  footus. 

A.  '^The  umbilical  vessels,"  says  M.  Yelpeau,  ^'are  sometimes  ruptured  :  I  am 
in  possession  of  several  examples  of  the  kind ;  but  it  is  because  they  were  pre- 
viously in  a  diseased  state."  In  a  case  reported  by  M.  Deneux,  the  blood 
escaped  through  the  umbilical  vein,  which  was  varicose  at  several  points.  The 
subjoined  curious  instance,  which  I  reported  in  my  Inaugural  Thesis,  might  pro- 
bably be  attributed  to  a  state  of  disease  in  the  ramifications  of  the  vessels  of  the 
cord ;  in  this  case,  the  hemorrhage  occurred  between  the  chorion  and  the  foetal 
surface  of  the  placenta,  in  consequence  of  a  rupture  of  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
umbilical  vessels.  This  case,  which  I  believe  is  unique,  and  hitherto  but  little 
known,  has  generally  been  misinterpreted  by  those  who  have  referred  to  it,  and  I 
therefore  feel  justified  in  republishing  it  here.*  I  must  confess,  that  it  is  not  with- 


»  Rocqnes-Marie-Joseph  Herce,  aged  tw«itj*nine  vMn.  orMmant  for  the  fifth  time,  and 
advanced  to  the  seventh  month  of  ge0tatlon,'W»a  ^«n  on  the  fifth 

of  May,  at  midnight.     The  midwife  that  aeeof"^  ^  had 

sharp  pains  since  five  o'clock  in  the  «T8iltt|ef -^  her 
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out  some  besitatioD  that  I  attribute  tbe  flooding,  in  tbis  instance,  to  a  prerions 
disease  and  rupture  of  tbe  umbilical  vessels.  For,  might  not  such  a  mptore  be 
consecutive  to  an  effusion  of  blood  proceeding  from  one  of  tbe  utero-placental 

face  was  pale  and  slightly  jaundiced ;  and  this  debility  had  been  caused,  the  midwife  far- 
ther told  us,  by  a  hemorrhage  that  had  lasted  since  the  fourth  month  of  pref^ancj.  The 
flooding  had  considerably  increased  from  the  moment  the  pains  began ;  and  it  was  owia^ 
added  the  attendant,  to  an  implantation  of  the  placenta  over  the  os  uteri.  Tbe  patieat 
was  placed  in  the  ward  of  Saint-Benjamin,  where  we  made  a  vaginal  examination,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  as  follows :  the  os  uteri  was  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  five-franc  pieces 
and  the  cervix  was  soft,  wholly  effaced,  and  did  not  contract  at  all.  The  finger,  haviBg 
been  introduced  into  the  uterine  orifice,  detected  a  hard,  resistant,  ovoid  body,  which  we 
recognized  as  the  foetal  head  in  the  first  position.  No  soft  body  whatever  was  interpoicd 
between  our  finger  and  the  cranial  teguments,  and  we  concluded  that,  if  the  placenta' were 
inserted  over  the  neck,  it  was  not  at  least  by  its  centre.  By  carrying  the  semi-flexed  finger 
around  the  internal  periphery  of  the  neck,  we  endeavored  to  ascertain  whether  the  after- 
birth was  not  attached  to  one  of  the  lips  of  the  orifice :  but  as  we  found  nothing  of  tbe 
kind,  the  error  of  the  midwife  was  manifest,  and  though  unable  to  determine  the  cause  of 
the  hemorrhage,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  reject  her  opinion.  The  finger  being  atill  in  tbe 
orifice,  wo  felt  the  womb  contracting  moderately,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  irrita- 
tion produced  by  the  touch.  The  hemorrhage  was  arrested,  the  head  engaged  at  the  sa- 
perior  strait,  and  the  patient,  though  feeble,  still  retained  a  sufficient  degree  of  strength  to 
second  the  efforts  of  nature.  We  thought  there  was  nothing  further  to  be  done  than  to 
encourage  the  woman  about  her  condition,  and  to  persuade  her  to  aid  the  uterine  contrac- 
tions, that  began  to  be  developed  quite  strongly,  as  much  as  possible.  In  fact,  the  labor 
advanced  very  well,  without  a  return  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  more- 
ing  she  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child  of  seven  months,  which  was  pale  and  colorless,  but 
exhibited  no  signs  of  putrefaction.  Its  delivery  was  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  three 
large  clots  of  blood,  each  of  which  was  as  big  as  the  fist ;  but  the  flooding  was  not  agaia 
renewed;  the  cord  was  about  the  usual  length,  and  there  was  no  circulation  in  it;  bat  we 
were  not  a  little  surprised,  after  having  cut  it,  to  find  that  it  was  no  longer  attached  to 
the  mother;  but  that  it  exhibited,  on  what  should  have  been  the  placental  extremity,  a 
kind  of  membrane,  in  the  centre  of  which  it  seemed  to  be  implanted.  The  membraoe 
was  nearly  as  large  as  an  ordinary  placenta,  and  was  evidently  continuous  with  the  debris 
of  the  bag  of  waters;  and  we  at  first  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  those  membranous  pla- 
centas spoken  of  by  authors.  This  view  appeared  the  more  probable,  as  some  vessels, 
evidently  arising  from  the  termination  of  the  cord,  ramified  in  its  substance.  We  then 
thought  the  opinion  of  the  midwife  might  possibly  be  correct,  as  the  want  of  thickness  in 
the  placenta  might  have  prevented  us  from  recognizing  it.  When  we  returned  to  the  pa- 
tient, at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  found  her  doing  very  well ;  but  what  was  our 
astonishment,  when  the  nurse  brought  forward  a  placenta,  which  the  woman  had  expelled 
after  our  departure!  Thenceforth  all  our  suppositions  were  groundless,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  an  examination  of  the  pieces  for  a  better  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
offered  by  this  patient.  The  following  was  the  result,  as  all  the  members  of  the  Anato- 
mical Society  have  since  been -enabled  to  verify:  the  uterine  face  of  the  placenta  was 
smooth  and  normal,  but  its  foetal  surface  was  entirely  deprived  of  the  portion  of  chorion 
that  ought  to  cover  it,  and  was  irregular,  nodulated,  and  clearly  exhibited  the  anfractu- 
osities  that  separate  the  cotyledons.  It  was  covered  over  by  thick  clota.  and  tbe  debris  of  the 
torn  and  separated  vessels  that  ordinarily  ramify  on  its  surface  could  readily  be  detected; 
the  loose  extremity  of  some  of  these  vessels  was  an  inch  long.  By  a  further  careful  ex- 
amination of  that  portion  of  the  pouch  hanging  to  the  cord,  which  we  had  taken  for  a 
membranous  placenta,  we  were  enabled  to  detect  on  the  surface  that  covered  the  after- 
birth, some  vascular  debris,  which  had  been  continuous  with  those  ob.served  on  the  fu-Uil 
surface  of  the  placental  mass.     The  cavity  of  these  vessels  was  patulous,  and  some  were 
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vessels,  the  ramifications  of  which,  as  elsewhere  demonstrated,  get  beneath  the 
membranes  that  cover  the  placenta  ?  This  effusion  would  have  produced  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  chorion,  and  then  a  rupture  of  the  umbilical  vessels.  The  pro- 
fuseness,  and  the  return  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  continuance  of  the  child's 
life  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  labor,  would  certainly  be  more  easily 
explained  by  this  latter  hypothesis  than  by  the  former.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  misconstrue  this  case  since  its  first  publication ;  and  it  has  been  said 
that  numerous  loops  of  the  cord  probably  existed,  or  else  that  some  artificial 
tractions  had  been  made  upon  it;  but  I  can  afom  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
took  place,  and  that  the  circumstance  occurred  just  as  I  have  described  it. 

B.  The  abnormal  distribution  of  the  umbilical  vessels^  which  was  pointed  out 
in  the  description  of  the  cord,  may  also  produce  a  hemorrhage  fatal  to  the  foetus, 
during  the  parturition.  The  subjoined  case,  described  by  M.  Benckiser  as  oc- 
curring at  the  clinique  of  M.  Nsegele,  can  leave  no  doubt  on  this  point.^ 

obstracted  by  fibrinoas  coagala  of  recent  formation.    The  principsil  divisions  were  intact 
and  permeable  to  the  blood. 

From  that  examination,  we  felt  authorized  to  conclnde:  1.  That  the  placenta  was  not 
inserted  over  the  neck;  2.  That  the  hemorrhage  was  not  produced  by  a  detachment  of  the 
uterine  surface  of  the  after-birth ;  but  that  it  resulted  from  a  separation  of  that  portion  of 
the  bag  of  waters  that  was  attached  to  the  after-birth ;  that  this  separation  was  effected 
at  first  on  some  point  of  the  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta,  then  over  a  greater  extent,  and 
fiuallj  separating  this  mass  altogether  from  the  foetal  envelopes ;  3.  That,  becoming  more 
and  more  considerable,  this  separation  had  produced  a  gradual  increase  of  the  hemorrhage ; 
and  it  was  only  when  the  detachment  had  been  completed,  and  the  bleeding  had  become 
excessive,  and  all  communication  being  interrupted  between  the  mother  and  child,  that 
the  pains  were  manifested,  and  the  abortion  took  place.  This  examination  likewise  en- 
abled us  to  account  for  the  cessation  of  hemorrhage  from  the  time  of  the  patient's  arrival  at 
the  hospital,  as  also  for  the  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  that  escaped  after  the  delivery  of 
the  child.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  we  touched  the  woman  at  the  time  of  her  entrance,  the  head 
began  to  engage  in  the  pelvic  excavation,  thus  acting  the  part  of  a  tampon  and  preventing 
an  external  discharge ;  but  the  blood  did  not  tbe  less  continue  to  escape  and  to  accumu- 
late internally,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  coagula,  and  their  discharge  after  the 
delivery. 

'  A  countrywoman,  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  in  No- 
vember, 1830.  Her  labor  commenced  on  the  seventh  of  December  at  noon  ;  by  three  o'clock 
the  OS  uteri  was  dilated  to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  and  the  tumor  formed  by  the  bag  of 
waters  could  readily  be  felt  While  exploring  with  the  finger,  an  abnormal  cord,  about 
the  size  of  a  writing-quill,  was  detected  in  the  substance  of  the  membranes,  running  from 
behind  forwards,  and  exhibiting  no  pulsation.  After  the  rupture  of  the  bag,  the  waters 
escaped,  and  were  followed  by  a  few  drops  of  blood.  The  head  was  found  in  the  excava- 
tion in  the  first  position,  and  it  then  appeared  that  a  fold  of  the  cord  had  become  placed 
between  it  and  the  right  sacro-iliac  symphysis ;  but  a  very  feeble  pulsation  could  be  dis- 
tinguished in  it,  and  attempts  to  push  it  up  were  made  to  no  purpose.  As  the  labor  was 
progressing  actively.  Professor  Nsg^le  terminated  the  labor  by  the  forceps.  When  the 
right  blade  was  applied,  a  large  quantity  of  water  mixed  with  blood  came  away ;  indeed, 
this  latter  fluid  had  not  ceased  to  flow  during  the  four  hours  that  elapsed  between  the 
rupture  of  the  sac  and  the  termination  of  the  labor,  and  the  patient  must  have  lost  six  or 
eight  ounces  of  it ;  the  delivery  of  the  placenta  took  place  half  an  hour  afterwards.  The 
child,  though  pale  and  colorless,  still  presented  some  evidences  of  life,  but  it  died  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes ;  it  weighed  six  pounds  and  a  quarter.  At  tbe  aatopi*  **^  ««4na 
exhibited  signs  of  anemia,  and  everything  evinced  that  its  death  had  \i' 
hemorrhage.    An  examination  of  the  after-birth  discovered  the  tooiiot 
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all  profuse  discharges  would  first  attract  attention;  while  the  unusual  and  rapid 
development  of  the  ahdomen,  and  occasionally  its  irregular  form,  would  confini 
the  surmise.  The  hemorrhage  can  always  be  recognized  whenever  it  is  abandint 
enough  to  endanger  the  mother ;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  quiD- 
tity  of  blood  may  be  effused  between  the  womb  and  the  placenta,  which  nuj 
effect  nearly  an  entire  separation  of  the  latter,  or  destroy  the  child^  without  giving 
rise  to  any  other  phenomena  than  a  manifestation  of  labor. 

A  considerable  enlargement  of  the  belly  is  a  sign  of  the  first  importance;  bnt 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  may  be  occasioned  by  an  entirely  diffcreat 
cause.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  tympanitis  of  the  abdomen  or  a  drop.sy  of  the  amnios 
may  give  rise  to  it;  however,  the  sonoreity  in  the  former  case,  and  the  slownen 
of  the  development  of  the  abdomen  in  the  latter,  conjoined  with  the  abeenoe  of 
any  general  phenomena,  will  always  prove  sufficient  to  avoid  an  error.  Again, 
the  patient  may  be  affected  with  a  syncope  during  the  labor  that  is  wholly  foreigB 
to  any  discharge  of  blood ;  but  then  the  size  of  the  abdomen  will  not  increase. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  general  phenomena  that  accompany  all  losses  of 
blood,  and  a  rapid  enlargement  of  the  belly,  are  the  two  characteristic  signs  of 
internal  hemorrhage,  whether  it  occurs  in  the  latter  stages  of  pregnancy  or  daring 
the  parturition. 

Finally,  internal  hemorrhage  during  labor  is  frequently  followed  by  weakening 
or  even  suspension  of  the  pains.  The  abdomen  sometimes  becomes  painful 
(Levret),  and,  in  some  cases,  an  obscure  fluctuation  can  be  detected.    (Leroux.) 

Nevertheless,  M.  Henning  has  observed  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
abdominal  swelling  may  be  altogether  wanting,  and  yet  the  syncope  be  dependent 
on  an  internal  discharge.  Thus,  he  says,  the  patient  is  taken  at  first  with  violent 
uterine  pains,  that  reappear  at  certain  intervals,  and  each  one  of  which  is  followed 
by  a  slight  issue  of  blood  from  the  vulva ;  then,  at  a  moment  when  least  ex- 
pected, the  8ympt<^)ms  of  a  most  alarming  syncope  come  on,  though  but  little 
blood  can  be  found  upon  the  cloths,  and  the  uterus  is  scarcely  disfended.  But, 
by  making  a  careful  examination,  the  accoucheur  will  find,  that  although  this 
organ  may  enclose  but  an  inconsiderable  coagulum,  and  although  the  blood  does 
not  escape  freely  to  the  exterior,  yet  it  is  because  the  vagina  is  distended  by  an 
enormous  clot  as  large  as  a  child's  head.  I  deem  it  necessary,  he  adds,  to  insist 
on  the  presence  of  uterine  pains,  in  these  cases  of  infra-vaginal  hemorrhage; 
for  they  are  generally  regarded  as  an  evidence  that  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from 
the  discharge,  whilst,  in  reality,  they  are  often  a  distinctive  character  of  the 
hemorrhage  in  question. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

PROGNOSIS. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  prognosis  of  uterine  hemorrhage  is  unfavorable ;  though, 
perhaps,  in  a  single  instance,  the  discharge  occurring  in  a  pregnant  female  may 
prove  advantageous — it  is  where  the  patient  is  harassed  })y  all  the  symptoms  of 
a  general  or  local  plethora,  and  a  moderate  discharge  takes  place  that  relievos 
her  of  the  surplus  that  gave  rise  to  all  these  symptoms.     But  as  we  cannot 
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always  moderate  a  flooding  at  will  that  has  already  commenced,  it  would  be  better 
both  to  relieve  the  patient  and  to  prevent  the  menorrhagia  by  resorting  to  vene- 
section. 

The  gravity  of  the  prognosis  depends  very  much  on  the  amount  of  the  dis- 
charge, and  the  period  at  which  the  hemorrhage  takes  place,  being  always  so 
much  the  more  dangerous  both  for  the  mother  and  child  as  the  blood  escapes  in 
larger  quantities.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  infant's  existence  will  be  more 
seriously  compromised  when  the  flooding  comes  on  at  an  early  stage  of  gestation; 
as  regards  the  mother,  it  is  generally  much  more  serious  at  an  advanced  period ; 
yet  it  is  well  to  observe  that  the  danger  is  greater  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
months  than  toward  the  end  of  the  ninth.  Thus,  of  137  cases  of  hemorrhage 
occurring  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  month,  38  were  fatal;  whilst,  of  78  oc- 
curring in  the  course  of  the  ninth  month,  16  only  were  fatal.  This  difiereuce 
is  certainly  due  to  the  slowness  with  which  the  neck  dilates  in  the  earlier 
months. 

During  childbirth,  this  accident  will  be  more  serious  both  for  the  mother  and 
child  when  it  is  manifested  at  an  early  stage  of  the  process;  and  it  will  be  still 
more  dangerous  in  a  primiparous  woman  than  in  one  who  has  previously  borne 
children.  For  it  must  be  evident  that,  if  the  flooding  should  occur  at  the  com- 
mencement of  labor,  that  is,  long  before  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  is  effected, 
and  before  the  external  parts  of  generation  are  suitably  prepared  for  the  free  and 
easy  passage  of  the  foetus,  the  means  adequate  to,  and  calculated  for,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  labor  will  be  of  much  more  difficult  application,  and  more  delayed ; 
and,  consequently,  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  might  escape. 

As  regards  the  cause  producing  the  hemorrhage,  that  variety  which  is  depen- 
dent on  un  implantation  of  the  placenta  over  the  inferior  segment  is  the  gravest 
of  all :  to  the  mother,  because  it  is  renewed  several  times  during  the  latter 
months  of  her  gestation  in  a  constantly  increasing  amount,  and  because,  being 
always  present  during  the  labor,  it  usually  requires  the  intervention  of  art;  to 
the  child,  because  such  an  intervention  is  not  without  danger  to  it,  and  the  in- 
terruption of  the  utero-placental  circulation,  resulting  from  the  detachment  of 
the  placenta,  produces  an  asphyxia  that  oftentimes  proves  speedily  fatal. ^     The 

^  The  foetus  then  dies  by  asphyxia,  and  not  by  hemorrhage,  as  has  been  asserted,  and 
again  repeated,  in  the  recent  work  of  M.  Gendrin.  For  the  foetas  can  only  lose  its  blood 
when  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  is  in  a  lesion  of  the  nmbilical  vessels;  while,  in  a  case 
of  simple  detachment  of  the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta,  the  child  dies  only  because 
the  circulation  is  interrupted  in  the  utero-placental  vessels,  and  its  respiration  can  no 
longer  take  place.  (See  Functions  of  the  Fcetus.)  The  blood,  being  shut  up  in  the  um- 
bilical vessels,  cannot  come  any  more  into  the  usual  mediate  contact  with  the  maternal 
blood,  and  the  infant  is  then  in  the  same  condition  as  an  adult  deprived  of  respirable  air, 
and  like  him  must  die  asphyxiated.  Besides,  the  autopsical  examination  in  such  cases 
exhibits  the  anatomo-pathological  characters  of  asphyxia. 

There  are  some  rare  cases  reported,  in  which  the  child's  head,  being  forcibly  urged  on 
by  the  powerful  contractions  of  the  womb,  has  perforated  the  placenta  near  the  middle, 
and  thus  opened  for  itself  a  passage  through  this  central  opening.  This  occurred  in 
Portal's  twenty-ninth  observation;  and  W.  White  reports  that,  in  a  case  where  the  pla- 
centa appeared  to  be  inserted  over  the  os  uteri,  centre  for  centre,  the  patient  suffered  iwo 
or  three  very  intense  pains,  during  which  the  head  perforated  the  after-birth  and  was  de- 
livered.    The  child  was  stillborn,  but  the  woman  recovered. 
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§  4.  Rapid  Contraction  of  the  Uterus. 

A  sudden  and  rapid  cootractioD  of  the  womb  may  likewise  produce  a  diaM- 
trous  hemorrhage,  by  destroying  the  cellulo-vascular  attachments  of  the  placentt; 
for  this  contraction,  which,  when  restricted  to  proper  limits,  is  a  physiological 
condition  of  labor,  becomes  a  cause  of  premature  separation  of  the  placenta,  when 
it  takes  place  too  rapidly  or  at  too  early  a  period  of  the  travail.  This  is  apt  to 
occur  in  cases  of  dropsy  of  the  amnios,  where  a  large  quantity  of  the  waters 
escapes  at  once ;  for  the  uterus  then  passes  from  an  enormous  bulk  to  a  much 
more  circumscribed  volume  than  what  comports  with  the  dimensions  of  the  foetus 
on  which  it  is  applied.  It  likewise  happens  after  the  expulsion  of  the  first  child 
in  twin  pregnancies ;  for  the  contraction  that  follows  .this  process  may,  by  sepi- 
rating  the  placenta  appertaining  to  the  other  twin,  cause  a  flooding  that  mig^t 
prove  fatal  to  both  mother  and  child,  if  a  long  interval  should  elapse  between 
the  two  deliveries. 

The  hemorrhages  that  so  often  complicate  a  rupture  of  the  body  or  neck  of  the 
womb,  and  those  which  constitute  the  thrombus  of  the  vulva  and  vagina,  have 
already  been  considered  in  separate  articles,  and  we  shall  not  again  revert  to 
them  here. 

ARTICLE  II, 
symptoms  of  uterine  hemorrhage. 

The  symptoms  of  uterine  hemorrhage  may  be  divided  into  general  and  local. 

1.  General  Symptoms. — In  some  cases,  the  flooding  commences  in  so  sudden 
and  rapid  a  manner  that  the  discharge  of  blood  is  the  first  symptom  manifested; 
this  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  those  instances  where  the  hemorrhage  follows  the 
violent  action  of  some  external  cause.  Most  generally,  the  woman  experiences, 
during  the  few  days  preceding  the  accident,  some  uneasiness  in  her  limbs,  a 
general  and  unusual  malaise,  a  sensation  of  weight  and  of  numbness  in  the  pelvis 
and  a  dull  and  obscure  pain  in  the  loins,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs  and 
groins,  which  is  augmented  by  the  erect  position,  by  strainings  at  stool,  and  by 
the  act  of  urinating ;  and,  in  many  cases,  there  is  a  constant  desire  to  pass  the 
urine..  These  phenomena,  which  are  characteristic  of  a  local  uterine  congestion, 
are  accompanied  by  the  symptoms  of  general  plethora ;  that  is  to  say,  by  pains 
in  the  head,  vertigo,  dimness  of  vision,  flushing  of  the  face,  and  by  frequency 
and  fulness  of  the  pulse.  After  these  general  disorders  have  lasted  some  days, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  the  active  movements  of  the  foetus  to  die  away,  and  to  be- 
come very  feeble,  or,  perhaps,  not  at  all  perceptible  to  the  patient.  After  the 
lapse  of  some  time,  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days,  these  precursory 
phenomena  give  way  to  the  general  symptoms  of  hemorrhage,  which  are  the 
same  as  accompany  every  loss  of  blood :  namely,  pallor  of  the  skin,  feebleness  of 
the  pulse,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities;  the  intensity  of  which,  it  is  needless 
to  add,  varies  according  to  the  abundance  and  rapidity  of  the  flooding,  the 
strength  of  the  woman,  &c.,  &c. 

2.  Local  Symptoms. — With  regard  to  the  local  symptoms  that  characteriae 
its  existence,  uterine  hemorrhage  has  been  divided  into  the  external  and  the  in- 
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temal.  The  flooding;  is  called  external,  when  the  blood  flows  to  the  exterior, 
and  internal,  when  it  is  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  organ ;  but  we  shall  here- 
after see  that  it  may  be  both  external  and  internal  at  the  same  time. 

A.  External  Flomling. — A  discharge  of  blood  externally  is  of  itself  a  suffi- 
cient sign  of  hemorrhage  during  pregnancy  or  parturition ;  but  there  are  certain 
peculiarities  dependent  on  the  various  causes  indicated  above,  that  demand 
attention,  and  which  will  be  pointed  out  in  detail  in  the  following  article. 

B.  Internal  Flooding. — An  internal  discharge  may  take  place,  during  the 
earlier  months  of  pregnancy,  and  yet  may  escape  detection;  if,  however,  the 
amount  of  blood  should  be  considerable,  the  clot  formed  by  its  coagulation  con- 
stitutes a  foreign  body,  whose  presence  excites  colicky  gripings,  and  pains  in 
the  loins,  and  a  feeling  of  weight  about  the  fundament;  and  these  symptoms 
obstinately  persist  until  a  miscarriage  takes  place.  Besides  which,  as  M.  Bau- 
dclocque  remarks,  there  are  some  instances  where  the  symptoms  of  occult 
hemorrhage  are  either  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed  by  an  external  dis- 
charge of  blood.  In  the  former  case,  the  blood,  finding  a  free  issue  outwardly, 
continues  to  escape  until  its  further  passage  is  prevented  by  the  formation  of 
a  coagulum,  which  forces  it  to  accumulate  internally;  in  the  latter,  the  effusion 
of  blood  into  the  cavity  constantly  goes  on,  until  it  reaches  the  orifice  of  the 
womb  by  gradually  separating  the  i&embranes;  while,  in  the  third  case,  an  ex- 
ternal discharge  will  accompany  the  occult  hemorrhage  whenever  one  part  of  the 
blood  has  a  free  issue,  but  the  other  collects  in  the  cavity  of  the  organ. 

At  an  advanced  stage  of  the  gestation,  when  the  hemorrhage  is  more  profuse, 
we  must  add  to  the  precursory  signs  before  mentioned  a  considerable  and  rapid 
development  of  the  belly,  and  a  greater  resistance,  tension,  and  hardness  of  the 
uterus  than  usual;  sometimes  even  it  presents  a  very  irregular  form,  seeming  to 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  ovum,  alid  the  other 
by  the  effused  blood;  and  most  generally  the  active  movements  of  the  foetus 
disappear.     In  some  few  cases,  a  well-marked  fluctuation  has  been  detected. 

Finally,  when  the  flooding  is  first  manifested  in  the  course  of  the  labor,  the 
interval  of  each  pain  is  characterized  by  the  escape  of  clots  of  blood  in  greater 
or  less  profusion.  This  discharge  of  coagula  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that, 
during  the  interval,  the  child's  head  does  not  seal  up  the  neck  hermetically, 
and  thus  its  orifice  is  lefl  comparatively  free,  and  the  blood  is  peirmitted  to 
escape. 

Seat  of  (he  Effusion. — ^The  point  at  which  the  accumulation  of  blood  takes 
place  in  those  internal  hemorrhages  that  come  on  at  an  advanced  period  of  ges- 
tation must  necessarily  vary,  according  to  the  part  of  the  utero-foetal  vascular 
apparatus  which  has  been  the  source  of  the  flooding.     For  instance : — 

1.  The  blood  may  be  primarily  effused  between  the  uterine  face  of  the  pla- 
centa and  the  corresponding  uterine  wall ;  as  the  discharge  progresses,  it  ordi- 
narily dissects  off  the  placenta  towards  some  one  point  of  its  circumference,  and 
is  then  effused  all  round  the  ovum,  by  displacing  the  membranes.  But  it  may 
also  happen  that  the  whole  placental  circumference  remains  adherent  to  the 
womb,  whilst  its  central  portion  is  entirely  detached,  the  effusion  being  limited 
by  the  margins  of  this  mass;  and  the  hemorrhage  may  be  copious  enough  in 
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such  instances  to  kill  the  patient  promptly,  as  the  case  of  Laforterio  (whateTer 
may  he  said  of  it)  fally  proves. 

The  reader  will  likewise  find,  in  the  New  Medical  and  Physical  Joumai 
(1813,  No.  38,  p.  535).  the  following  case,  which,  though  Jess  known  in  France 
than  the  one  of  Laforterie,  is  not  the  less  extraordinary :  '^ A  lady,  of  a  weakly 
constitution  and  delicate  hahit,  was  attacked  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnane 
with  a  slight  discharge  of  hlood  from  the  vagina,  not  amounting  altogether  to 
half  an  ounce,  accompanied  with  alarming  symptoms  of  exhaustion  and  debilitj. 
The  OS  uteri  was  scarcely  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  and  was  in  such  a  state 
of  rigidity,  as  precluded  the  possihility  of  affording  any  manual  assistance.     The 
lady  in  consequence  died;  and,  on  examination  after  death,  it  was  found  that  a 
separation  of  the  centre  of  the  placenta  from  the  parietes  of  the  uterus  had  taken 
place,  whilst  its  edges  were  completely  adherent,  forming  a  kind  of  cul-de-sac 
into  which  hlood  had  heen  poured,  to  the  amount  of  a  pint  and  a  half,  which 
had  become  coagulated  within  the  cavity  thus  formed.'' 

2.  The  blood  may  be  'effused  into  the  proper  tissue  of  the  placenta,  and 
thereby  constitute  those  sanguineous  collections  which  have  been  designated  of 
latter  time  as  placental  apoplexy.  The  woman's  life  is  never  compromised  by  a 
discharge  of  this  nature,  but  the  death  of  the  foetus  and,  as  a  consequence,  its 
premature  expulsion,  most  generally  results  therefrom. 

3.  The  blood  may  he  effused  on  the  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta,  'as  in  the 
case  referred  to  above;  but  the  flooding  here  evidently  must  have  been  internal 
before  it  was  external.  Indeed,  several  observers  have  reported  that  they  found 
coagula  lying  between  the  chorion  and  a  portion  of  this  foetal  aspect  of  the 
placenta. 

4.  The  numerous  observations  detailed  in  the  memoir  of  M.  C.  Baudelocque, 
prove  that  blood  may  be  effused  between  the  various  membranous  laminie  that 
constitute  the  amniotic  sac,  at  all  stages  of  pregnancy. 

5.  Lastly,  notwithstanding  the  strictures  which  the  cases  narrated  by  Dela- 
motte,  Levrct,  Naegele,  Baudelocque,  and  others  have  been  subjected  to,  they 
constrain  us  to  believe  that  both  a  partial  and  complete  rupture  of  the  umbilical 
cord  may  take  place;  in  consequence  of  which  an  effusion  of  blood  is  made  into 
the  cavity  of  the  amnios. 

ARTICLE   in. 

DIAGNOSIS. 

A.  External  Discharge. — The  difficulties  hitherto  described  (see  Diagnosis 
of  Abortion),  as  complicating  the  diagnosis  of  hemorrhage  during  the  first  six 
months  of  pregnancy,  are  scarcely  ever  met  with  at  a  more  advanced  period.  In 
fact,  it  is  so  rare  to  find  women  regular  as  late  as  the  last  three  months,  that 
every  discharge  of  blood  from  the  vulva  at  that  period  may  be  considered  as  a 
symptom  requiring  immediate  attention ;  for,  at  the  most,  we  could  only  confound 
a  very  slight  hemorrhage  with  a  return  of  the  meustrual  discharge,  and,  in  both 
cases,  the  precautions  to  be  taken  would  be  the  same ;  or,  at  least,  if  indifferent 
in  the  one,  they  might  prove  very  serviceable  in  the  other 
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When  a  hemorrhage  does  come  on  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  months  of 
gestation,  or  during  lahor,  the  question  arises,  what  is  its  cause?  But  this 
question,  though  very  important  both  as  regards  the  prognosis  and  the  treatment, 
is  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult  to  answer.  It  has  been  shown  that  often, 
perhaps  even,  according  to  certain  authors,  the  most  frequently,  it  is  owing  to 
an  insertion  of  the  placenta  either  over  the  os  uteri^or  on  some  adjacent  point;  and 
most  of  them  go  further,  and  endeavor  to  point  out  the  signs  whereby  this  ab- 
normal situation  of  the  afler-birth  may  be  recognized. 

The  signs  that  announce  the  existence  of  this  anomaly  may  be  divided  into  the 
rational  and  the  sensible.  The  first  are  derived  from  the  mode  of  development 
of  the  accident,  and  its  attendant  circumstances ;  while  the  second  are  furnished 
by  the  touch. 

When  the  flooding  comes  on  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  gestation,  more  par- 
ticularly in  a  woman  who  has  previously  borne  children,  it  is  most  generally 
possible  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  placenta  over  the  internal  orifice  by  the 
touch.  In  this  case,  says  Levret,  there  is  sometimes  difficulty  in  finding  the 
neck,  notwithstanding  it  be  in  a  measure  within  reach  of  the  finger ;  for  a  great 
quantity  of  coagula,  a  part  of  which  is  adherent,  is  ordinarily  found  in  the  vagina, 
and  their  detachment  augments  the  hemorrhage ;  beyond  all  these,  a  soft,  fleshy, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  pulpy  tumor  is  detected.^  When  the  accoucheur  examines 
this  tumor  with  the  extremity  of  his  finger,  it  feels  as  if  he  were  touching  the 
head  of  a  small  cauliflower,  and  he  recognizes  there  the  anfractuosities  peculiar 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  placenta ;  then,  by  searching  out  the  circumference 
of  the  tumor,  the  uterine  orifice,  which  surrounds  it  towards  its  superior  part,  is 
made  out ;  but  all  attempts  to  pass  the  finger  between  the  tumor  and  the  orifice 
will  prove  unsuccessful  without  a  resort  to  violence,  and  a  detachment  of  the 
tumor  at  the  point  where  the  index  is  passed  up  ',  or  if  one  place  should  hap- 
pen to  be  free,  the  same  would  not  be  true  for  the  whole  periphery  of  the 
cervix. 

A  somewhat  voluminous  coagulum,  situated  in  the  os  uteri,  might  be  mistaken 
for  the  afler-birth ;  but,  by  a  little  attention,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the 
clot  is  much  less  resistant,  more  friable  and  movable  than  the  placental  mass, 
which  latter  can  scarcely  be  changed  in  position,  and  whose  parts  are  separated 
with  much  more  difficulty.  Sometimes,  quite  a  thick  layer  of  coagulated  blood 
covers  the  external  surface  of  the  after-birth,  and  prevents  the  finger  from  reach- 
ing its  proper  tissue,  though  the  clot  can  always  be  detached  by  a  slight  cfibrt, 
and  the  intervals  between  the  cotyledons  be  made  out.  Fungous  or  cancerous 
tumors  of  the  cervix,  syphilitic  vegetations,  polypi,  and  hydatid  tumors,  might 
be  mistaken  for  the  placenta  inserted  upon  the  neck ;  but  a  consideration  of  the 

^In  general,  this  examination  has  to  be  made  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  because  the 
separation  of  the  clots  often  causes  a  return  of  the  hemorrhage.  Where  the  os  uteri  is  not 
sufficiently  dilated  to  permit  the  Introduction  of  the  finger  without  difficulty,  it  would  be 
proper  to  wait  until  the  discharge  had  continued  long  enough  to  produce  its  relaxation. 
Indeed,  unless  the  flooding  be  profuse  enough  to  render  a  premature  labor  inevitable,  and 
unless  there  be  an  actual  commencement  of  the  labor,  or  the  patient  be  very  cear  her  full 
term,  all  explorations  of  this  kind  should  be  suspended,  and  ihe  general  measures  calcula- 
ted to  subdue  the  symptoms  b«  empl^ed  instead. 
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antecedentif  of  the  patient,  the  general  sjmptoms  she  has  presented,  and. 
cially.  a  minute  and  attentive  ezaminatioD.  will,  I  think,  enable  us  readilj  to 
avoid  mistakes  of  this  character. 

As  stated  above,  the  flooding  may  be  dependent  on  an  improper  insertion  of 
the  placenta,  and  the  latter  be  so  far  removed  ftt)m  the  internal  orifiee  that  tlie 
finger,  introduced  into  the  os  uteri,  can  only  detect  the  naked  membranes ;  if  the 
patient  be  examined  during  labor,  the  extremity  of  the  index  should  be  paaaed 
over  all  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  orifice,  when  the  margin  of  the  after-birth  will 
most  ^nerally  be  felt,  or,  at  least,  the  membranes  will  be  found  thicker  than 
common ;  or,  still  more  likely,  an  epichorion  that  is  softer,  and  of  a  triple  or 
r|uadniple  thickness,  will  be  detected  towards  that  side  of  the  os  uteri  where  tlie 
placenta  is  inserted. 

In  certain  cases,  the  diagnosis  may  be  further  facilitated  by  an  examination  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  uterine  tumor,  even  where  the  cervix  does  not  permit  the 
introduction  of  a  finger.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  a  woman,  used  in  my  coarse  for 
the  practice  of  the  **  touch,"  who  had  advanced  to  the  fifth  month  of  her  gesta- 
tion, I  observed  the  following  condition  of  things:  All  the  superior  part  of  the 
excavation  was  occupied  by  a  thick,  fleshy,  and  comparatively  soft  tumor,  which 
was  vrry  nearly  of  the  consistence  of  the  uterine  walls  at  the  second  or  third 
month  of  gestation.  Towards  whatever  part  of  the  superior  strait  I  carried  the 
finger,  it  still  encountered  the  same  resistance,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to  de- 
tect any  portion  of  the  foetus,  or  to  perform  the  ballottement.  From  this  single 
fact,  I  suspected  an  insertion  of  the  placenta  over  the  os  uteri,  but  was  unable  to 
verify  my  diagnosis ;  though  I  have  since  ascertained  that  she  was  delivered,  six 
weeks  subsequently ,  after  a  moderate  flooding. 

M.  Gendrin  has  made  a  similar  observation;  for  he  says  that,  in  cases  of  im- 
plantation of  the  after-birth  over  the  os  uteri,  the  only  unusual  phenomenon  that 
can  be  recognized  is  the  absence  of  the  ballottement. 

When  the  hemorrhage  takes  place  either  in  a  woman  with  her  first  child,  or  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  gestation,  when,  in  a  word,  the  cervix  uteri  is  not  sufficiently 
dilated  to  permit  the  intH)duction  of  a  finger,  we  might  still  be  enabled  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  the  flooding  by  the  following  signs,  namely : 

1.  A  hemorrhage  caused  by  insertion  of  the  placenta  over  the  internal  orifice 
never  occurs  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  month ;  and,  most  frequently,  not  until 
the  last  four  or  six  weeks  of  gestation.  Besides,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
period  at  which  the  flooding  comes  on,  is  usually  subordinate  to  the  greater  or 
less  extent  of  the  placenta  corresponding  to  the  neck ;  that,  in  cases  of  insertion, 
centre  for  centre,  it  is  manifested  much  sooner  than  where  only  one  of  its  mar- 
gins is  in  apposition  with  the  orifice.  Nevertheless,  there  are  numerous  excep- 
tions to  this  (as  M.  Naegele  considers  it)  nearly  general  rule;  for,  in  a  large 
number  of  the  cases  of  central  insertion,  the  hemorrhage  is  not  developed  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  labor. 

2.  It  commences  spontaneously,  without  an  appreciable  cause,  and  without 
any  precursory  phenomena;  the  woman  being  often  suddenly  aroused  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  genital  parts. 

3.  When  manifested  for  the  first  time,  it  is  generally  inconsiderable  in 
amount,  and  soon  over;  but,  after  having  disappeared  altogether,  it  retumsy 
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sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  at  others,  uot  for  several  days ;  but,  at 
each  reappearance,  the  discharge  is  a  little  more  abundant,  and  lasts  somewhat 
longer. 

4.  The  cervix  uteri  (considering  the  period  of  gestation)  is  usually  thicker, 
softer,  and  more  spongy,  because  the  placenta,  by  becoming  fixed  over  this  point, 
determines  there  a  more  considerable  afflux  of  blood. 

5.  If  the  labor  has  commenced,  and  the  membranes  are  still  intact,  the  flood- 
ing constantly  augments  during  the  uterine  contractions,  and  diminishes  in  the 
intervals.  But  the  contrary  is  observed  when  the  discharge  is  occasioned  by  a 
separation  of  the  placenta  attached  to  any  other  point;  for  then  the  womb,  by 
contracting,  obliterates  the  vessels,  either  by  a  retraction  of  its  own  proper  tissue, 
or  by  the  compression  they  are  subjected  to  from  the  parts  enclosed  within  its 
cavity;  but,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the  contractions  that  effect  the  dila- 
tation of  the  cervix,  destroy  the  vascular  adhesions  which  unite  it  to  the  placenta, 
more  and  more,  and  thus  multiply  the  sources  of  hemorrhage.  This  sign  is  one 
of  great  value  before  the  membranes  are  ruptured ;  but,  after  the  waters  are  dis- 
charged, the  child's  head  presses  on  the  orifice  during  the  contraction,  and  pre- 
vents the  blood  froin  escaping. 

6.  When  the  insertion  is  complete  or  central,  the  bag  of  waters  does  not  form 
as  in  an  ordinary  labor ;  for  the  insertion  of  the  placenta  over  the  neck  closes  its 
orifice,  and  prevents  the  lower  segment  of  the  ovum  from  engaging  therein,  and 
from  being  accessible  to  the  finger.  But  when  the  placenta  covers  but  a  part 
of  the  orifice,  the  finger  discovers  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  membranes,  one 
point  only  of  the  orifice  being  occupied  by  the  edge  of  the  placenta. 

7.  Lastly,  accor(^ng  to  Dewees,  the  blood  has  a  brighter  color  at  the  onset  of 
the  hemorrhage  than  when  it  comes  from  the  fundus,  and  coagula  never  come 
away,  excepting  when  the  discharge  has  lasted  for  some  time,  or  is  on  the  point 
of  disappearing. 

In  the  case  I  have  reported,  where  the  flooding  was  produced  by  a  rupture  of 
the  umbilical  vessels,  itself  caused  by  a  separation  of  the  chorion  from  the  foetal 
surface  of  the  placenta,  the  symptoms  were  very  similar  to  those  which  accom- 
pany a  hemorrhage  induced  by  insertion  of  the  placenta  over  the  os  uteri.  Thus, 
the  discharge  commenced  towards  the  middle  of  pregnancy,  was  several  times 
renewed  at  irregular  intervals,  and  always  in  increasing  abundance ;  and  it  was 
manifested  anew  at  the  onset  of  labor.  The  vaginal  examination  could  alone 
determine  the  diagnosis,  by  enabling  us  to  ascertain  the  absence  of  the  placenta 
from  the  internal  orifice. 

Finally,  in  the  case  detailed  by  Benckiser,  there  was  something  like  a  cord 
that  crossed  the  opening  in  the  neck  at  an  acute  angle,  and  this  was  detected 
before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes.  This  cord  was  devoid  of  pulsations,  but  it 
certainly  would  have  exhibited  them  if,  instead  of  a  venous  branch,  it  had  been 
one  of  the  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  arteries.  Should  another  case  of  the 
kind  be  met  with,  the  presence  of  such  a  vascular  trunk  on  the  membranes  ought 
to  receive  attention,  and  arouse  a  suspicion  of  the  possibility  of  a  hemorrhage 
from  its  rupture. 

B.  Internal  Discharge, — The  diagnoeifl  of  the  intenud  hemorrhages  becomes 
more  easy  as  the  gestation  advances.    The  genenl- j  •^wiompany 
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all  profuse  discharges  would  first  attract  attention;  while  the  unnsual  and  rapid 
development  of  the  abdomen,  and  occasionally  its  irregular  form,  would  confirm 
the  surmise.  The  hemorrhage  can  always  be  recognized  whenever  it  is  abundant 
enough  to  endanger  the  mother;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  quan- 
tity of  blood  may  be  effused  between  the  womb  and  the  placenta,  which  may 
effect  nearly  an  entire  separation  of  the  latter,  or  destroy  the  child^  without  giving 
rise  to  any  other  phenomena  than  a  manifestation  of  labor. 

A  considerable  enlargement  of  the  belly  is  a  sign  of  the  first  importance ;  bat 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  may  be  occasioned  by  an  entirely  different 
cause.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  tympanitis  of  the  abdomen  or  a  dropsy  of  the  amnioe 
may  give  rise  to  it;  however,  the  sonoreity  in  the  former  case,  and  the  slowDess 
of  the  development  of  the  abdomen  in  the  latter,  conjoined  with  the  absence  of 
any  general  phenomena,  will  always  prove  sufficient  to  avoid  an  error.  Again, 
the  patient  may  be  afiected  with  a  syncope  during  the  labor  that  is  wholly  foreign 
to  any  discharge  of  blood ;  but  then  the  size  of  the  abdomen  will  not  increase. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  general  phenomena  that  accompany  all  losses  of 
blood,  and  a  rapid  enlargement  of  the  belly,  are  the  two  characteristic  signs  of 
internal  hemorrhage,  whether  it  occurs  in  the  latter  stages  of  pregnancy  or  during 
the  parturition. 

Finally,  internal  hemorrhage  during  labor  is  frequently  followed  by  weakening 
or  even  suspension  of  the  pains.  The  abdomen  sometimes  becomes  painful 
(Levret),  and,  in  some  cases,  an  obscure  fluctuation  can  be  detected.    (Leroux.) 

Nevertheless,  M.  Henning  has  observed  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
abdominal  swelling  may  be  altogether  wanting,  and  yet  the  syncope  be  dependent 
on  an  internal  discharge.  Thus,  he  says,  the  patient  is  taken  at  first  with  violent 
uterine  pains,  that  reappear  at  certain  intervals,  and  each  one  of  which  is  followed 
by  a  slight  issue  of  blood  from  the  vulva ;  then,  at  a  moment  when  least  ex- 
pected, the  symptoms  of  a  most  alarming  syncope  come  on,  though  but  little 
blood  can  be  found  upon  the  cloths,  and  the  uterus  is  scarcely  disfended.  But, 
by  making  a  careful  examination,  the  accoucheur  will  find,  that  although  this 
organ  may  enclose  but  an  inconsiderable  coagulum,  and  although  the  blood  does 
not  escape  freely  to  the  exterior,  yet  it  is  because  the  vagina  is  distended  by  an 
enormous  clot  as  large  as  a  child's  head.  I  deem  it  necessary,  he  adds,  to  insist 
on  the  presence  of  uterine  pains,  in  these  cases  of  infra-vaginal  hemorrhage; 
for  they  are  generally  regarded  as  an  evidence  that  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from 
the  discharge,  whilst,  in  reality,  they  are  often  a  distinctive  character  of  the 
hemorrhage  in  question. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

PROGNOSIS. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  prognosis  of  uterine  hemorrhage  is  unfavorable;  though, 
perhaps,  in  a  .single  instiince.  the  discharge  occurring  in  a  pregnant  female  may 
prove  advantageous — it  is  where  the  patient  is  harassed  by  all  the  symptoms  of 
a  general  or  loeal  plethora,  and  a  moderate  discharge  takes  place  that  relieves 
^"»'  of  the  surplus  that  gave  rise  to  all  the.se  symptoms.     But  as  we  cannot 
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always  moderate  a  flooding  at  will  that  has  already  commenced,  it  would  be  better 
both  to  relieve  the  patient  and  to  prevent  the  menorrhagia  by  resorting  to  vene- 
section. 

The  gravity  of  the  prognosis  depends  very  much  on  the  amount  of  the  dis- 
charge, and  the  period  at  which  the  hemorrhage  takes  place,  being  always  so 
much  the  more  dangerous  both  for  the  mother  and  child  as  the  blood  escapes  in 
larger  quantities.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  infant's  existence  will  be  more 
seriously  compromised  when  the  flooding  comes  on  at  an  early  stage  of  gestation ; 
a8  regards  the  mother,  it  is  generally  much  more  serious  at  an  advanced  period ; 
yet  it  is  well  to  observe  that  the  danger  is  greater  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
months  than  toward  the  end  of  the  ninth.  Thus,  of  137  cases  of  hemorrhage 
occurring  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  month,  38  were  fatal;  whilst,  of  78  oc- 
curring in  the  course  of  the  ninth  month,  16  only  were  fatal.  This  difference 
is  certainly  due  to  the  slowness  with  which  the  neck  dilates  in  the  earlier 
months. 

During  childbirth,  this  accident  will  be  more  serious  both  for  the  mother  and 
child  when  it  is  manifested  at  an  early  stage  of  the  process;  and  it  will  be  still 
more  dangerous  in  a  primiparous  woman  than  in  one  who  has  previously  borne 
children.  For  it  must  be  evident  that,  if  the  flooding  should  occur  at  the  com- 
mencement of  labor,  that  is,  long  before  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  is  effected, 
and  before  the  external  parts  of  generation  are  suitably  prepared  for  the  free  and 
easy  passage  of  the  foetus,  the  means  adequate  to^  and  calculated  for,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  labor  will  be  of  much  more  difficult  application,  and  more  delayed; 
and,  consequently,  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  might  escape. 

As  regards  the  cause  producing  the  hemorrhage,  that  variety  which  is  depen- 
dent on  an  implantation  of  the  placenta  over  the  inferior  segment  is  the  gravest 
of  all :  to  the  mother,  because  it  is  renewed  several  times  during  the  latter 
months  of  her  gestation  in  a  constantly  increasing  amount,  and  because,  being 
always  present  during  the  labor,  it  usually  requires  the  intervention  of  art;  to 
the  child,  because  such  an  intervention  is  not  without  danger  to  it,  and  the  in- 
terruption of  the  utero-placental  circulation,  resulting  from  the  detachment  of 
the  placenta,  produces  an  asphyxia  that  oftentimes  proves  speedily  fatal. ^     The 

>  The  foetus  then  dies  by  asphyxia,  and  not  by  hemorrhage,  as  has  been  asserted,  and 
again  repeated,  in  the  recent  work  of  M.  Gendrin.  For  the  foetus  can  only  lose  its  blood 
when  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  is  in  a  lesion  of  the  umbilical  vessels;  while,  in  a  case 
of  simple  detachment  of  the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta,  the  child  dies  only  because 
the  circulation  is  interrupted  in  the  utero-placental  vessels,  and  its  respiration  can  no 
longer  take  place.  (See  Functions  of  the  Foetus.)  The  blood,  being  shut  up  in  the  um- 
bilical vessels,  cannot  come  any  more  into  the  usual  mediate  contact  with  the  maternal 
blood,  and  the  infant  is  then  in  the  same  condition  as  an  adult  deprived  of  respirable  air, 
and  like  him  must  die  asphyxiated.  Besides,  the  autopsical  examination  in  such  cases 
exhibits  the  anatomo-pathological  characters  of  asphyxia. 

There  are  some  rare  cases  reported,  in  which  the  child's  head,  being  forcibly  urged  on 
by  the  powerful  contractions  of  the  womb,  has  perforated  the  placenta  near  the  middle, 
and  thus  opened  for  itself  a  passage  through  this  central  opening.  This  occurred  in 
Portal's  twenty-ninth  observation ;  and  W.  White  reports  that,  in  a  case  where  the  pla- 
centa appeared  to  be  inserted  over  the  os  uteri,  centre  for  centre,  the  patient  suffered  two 
or  three  very  intense  pains,  during  which  the  head  peiforated  thd  ftft6r4»lrth  ftnd  was  de- 
livered.   The  child  was  stillborn,  but  the  woman  recoverod. 
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following  statistics,  by  Dr.  Simpson,  prove  the  danger  of  this  complication^ 
namely,  of  399  women  in  whom  this  misplaced  insertion  of  the  placenta  was 
observed,  134  perished. 

When  the  placenta  is  inserted  over  the  neck,  centre  for  centre,  the  hemorrhage 
would  evidently  be  much  more  profuse  than  in  the  cases  in  which  it  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  orifice  by  one  part  of  its  circumference  only.  We  would  add  tiie 
remark  of  M.  Duval,  that  as  the  ovum  can  then  yield  only  with  great  difficult j, 
because  of  the  strength  of  that  part  of  the  chorion  which  bears  the  umbilical 
vessels,  the  labor  is  greatly  prolonged,  the  fruitless  contractions  weakeif  at  last, 
and  the  hemorrhage  is  increased  by  inertia  of  the  womb. 

A  singular  circumstance  sometimes  takes  place  in  cases  of  central  insertion. 
The  gradual  dilatation  of  the  cervix  may  effect  the  complete  detachment  of  the 
placenta,  which,  may,  perhaps,  be  entirely  expelled  through  the  vulva  several 
hours  before  the  expulsion  of  the  child.  This  accident,  which,  at  first  view, 
would  seem  likely  to  have  the  most  disastrous  consetiuences,  is  nevertheless 
proved  by  experience  rarely  to  compromise  the  mother's  life,  though  it  is  gene- 
rally fatal  to  the  child.* 

*  Chapman  relates  an  instance  in  which  the  after-birth  was  thus  expelled  four  hours 
in  advance  of  the  child;  and  Perfect  furnishes  a  very  similar  case.  {Ccuesj  vol.  ii,  page 
288.) 

*'  I  was  once  consulted,"  says  Merriman,  *'  bj  a  very  careful  and  judicious  practitioner, 
respecting  a  woman,  who,  when  I  first  saw  her,  was  rapidly  sinking  under  puerperal 
fever.  In  this  case,  the  placenta  was  expelled  many  hours  before  the  child  was  born,  and 
no  extraordinary  means  were  used  to  expedite  the  delivery  of  the  child ;  a  physician-ac- 
coucheur, who  was  consulted  on  the  occasion,  having  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  leave 
the  case  to  nature.  The  fatal  event,  however,  would  lead  one  to  doubt  whether  it  was 
wise,  under  such  circumstances,  to  decline  the  interference  of  art."    (Synoptis,  page  126.) 

Smellie  has  reported  three  cases  of  the  same  kind;  Lamotte,  three  (06«.,  321,  322.  323) ; 
Lee,  three  (Med.  Oaz.,  1839);  Ramsbotham.  Sr.,  five  (Practical  Obt.y  Case  153);  Baude- 
locque  and  Barlow,  each  one;  aud  Dr.  Collins  {Practical  Treatise^  page  91)  narrates  an  in- 
stance in  which  the  placenta  was  expelled  about  eighteen  hours  before  the  foetus ;  the 
membranes  were  ruptured,  and  the  waters  escaped  two  weeks  before  the  entrance  of  the 
patient  into  the  hospital ;  from  that  time  until  the  eve  of  her  admission,  the  flooding  had 
continued  with  more  or  less  abundance.  We  satisfied  ourselves,  says  he,  that  the  pla- 
centa had  been  extracted  the  evening  before  by  the  midwife  who  attended  her.  This 
woman  recovered  perfectly,  and  left  the  hospital  on  the  thirteenth  day. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  much  more  common  than  might  be  supposed;  thus,  Dr.  Simpson 
has  collected  141  authentic  observations,  and,  in  order  the  better  to  appreciate  the  effect 
of  this  premature  separation,  he  has  divided  them  into  four  categories.  In  the  first, 
47  in  number,  there  were  41  stillborn  children,  and  10  of  whose  condition  nothing 
could  be  learned,  but  all  the  women  except  three  recovered.  In  all,  the  hemorrhage  di- 
minished greatly,  or  ceased  altogether,  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta, 
although  an  interval  often  hours  at  the  most,  and  often  minutes  ait  the  least,  had  elapsed 
between  the  expulsion  of  the  after- birth  and  the  birth  of  the  child.  In  the  second  are 
placed  24  cases.  In  all  of  these  rather  less  than  ten  minutes  intervened  between  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  placenta  and  that  of  the  foetus ;  9  of  the  chiMren  were  stillborn,  2  were 
putrefied,  and  11  were  alive;  no  information  respecting  the  two  others;  all  the  mothers 
but  three  recovered.  The  third  contains  29  observations,  in  which  the  expulsion  of  the 
child  followed  that  of  the  after-birth  immediately;  14  stillborn,  and  11  living  children  ; 
no  information  respecting  the  others ;  all  the  mothers  recovered,  except  one.     Finally,  in 
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In  some  rare  oases,  it  has  happened  that  the  head,  under  the  inflaence  of 
powerful  contractions,  perforated  the  centre  of  the  placenta,  and  was  expelled 
through  the  passage  thus  formed.  Portal's  twenty-ninth  observation  relates  to  a 
case  of  this  kind ;  and  W.  White  informs  us  that  in  an  instance  of  apparently 
central  insertion  upon  tlie  neck,  the  woman  had  two  or  three  very  strong  pains, 
during  which  the  head  perforated  the  placenta,  and  was  expelled.  The  child 
was  stillborn,  but  the  mother  recovered. 

When  the  placenta  is  situated  only  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  neck,  the  hemor- 
rhage may  not  appear  during  the  labor,  although  it  may  have  occurred  several 
times  in  the  latter  stages  of  pregnancy;  for,  should  the  membranes  rupture  pre- 
maturely, and  the  head  be  presenting,  it  is  possible  that  its  engagement  might 
compress  the  torn  vessels  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  blood.^ 

The  internal  hemorrhage  is  generally  more  dangerous  than  the  external,  be- 
cause it  often  takes  place  imperceptibly  in  the  commencement  of  gestation,  and 
thus  destroys  the  foetus;  while,  at  a  more  advanced  period,  it  compromises  the 
mother's  life,  before  having  given  rise  to  any  symptom  wbereby  its  existence 
could  be  positively  recognized,  so  that  the  accident  is  often  detected  too  late  to 
be  remedied. 

Where  the  blood  collects  in  the  uterine  cavity,  the  accumulation  cannot  take 
place  without  detaching  a  new  portion  of  the  placenta,  and  this  secondary  sepa- 
ration becomes  a  fresh  cause  of  vascular  rupture,  and,  as  a  consequence,  aug- 
ments the  chances  of  flooding.  For  even  suppose  the  hemorrhage  were  arrested, 
whether  spontaneously  or  under  the  influence  of  the  measures  employed,  there 
does  not  the  less  remain  a  voluminous  coagulum  in  the  uterus,  a  veritable  foreign 
body,  whose  presence  will  irritate  its  walls,  will  determine  there  a  more  con- 
siderable sanguineous  fluxion,  and  will  excite  premature  contractions,  and  thus 
become  perhaps  the  cause  of  another  discharge. 

Lastly,  during  the  parturition,  the  internal  hemorrhage  is  less  to  be  feared 
before  than  after  the  membranes  are  ruptured ;  because,  in  the  former  case,  the 
womb,  being  already  occupied  by  the  amniotic  liquid,  will  yield  less  readily  to 
a  new  distension,  and,  consequently,  will  prevent  a  great  efi'usiQn  of  blood. 
Besides  this,  the  integrity  of  the  membranes  will  admit  of  their  artificial  rupture, 
which,  by  the  salutary  retraction  that  follows  it,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  re- 
sources of  our  art  in  these  unfortunate  cases ;  and  of  whicb,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add,  we  are  deprived,  when  the  waters  escape  prematurely. 

10  cases,  the  time  between  the  birth  of  the  child  and  the  delivery  of  the  placenta  was  not 
noted.     Only  3  mothers  died,  and  9  children  sarvived. 

Thus,  according  to  these  facts,  the  premature  separation  of  the  placenta,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  a  very  serious  effect  upon  the  mothers,  is  extremely  dangerous  to 
the  child,  since  all  the  children  of  the  first  series  died ;  half  only  of  the  second,  and  eleven 
of  the  third  category,  survived. 

We  shall  refer  to  these  figures  hereafter,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  practical  conse- 
quences which  Dr.  Simpson  thinks  himself  able  to  deduce  from  them. 

^  When,  says  Plenck,  the  orifice  is  half  covered  by  the  adherent  placenta,  the  case 
should  be  left  to  nature;  for  the  head  of  the  child  pushes  the  presenting  part  of  the 
placenta  aside,  compresses  the  bloodvessels,  and  thus  prevents  hemorrhage.  This  pre- 
cept, though  too  absolute,  at  least  proves  that  Plenck  had  made  *>>«  '^  A^ervation 
that  we  have  just  mentioned. 
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Bat  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  woman  whilst  the  hemorrhage  lasts,  are  not 
the  only  ones  to  he  dreaded ;  for  her  constitution  and  health  may  he  brokcD 
down  for  a  long  time  by  these  grave  accidents.  For  even  when  the  patients 
have  the  good  fortune  to  escape  with  their  lives,  they  ordinarily  suffer  for  a  con- 
siderable period ;  they  are  tormented  with  constant  pains  in  the  head ;  their 
digestion  is  painful,  their  vision  and  hearing  are  defective;^  and  there  are  often 
wandering  pains  in  the  limbs,  trembling,  &c.,  &c.  Most  frequently  the  labor  is 
lingering,  the  pains  are  short  and  distant,  and  inertia  of  the  uterus  results  from 
this  general  weakness.  Those  females  who  have  been  afflicted  with  profuse 
hemorrhages  are  far  more  disposed  than  others,  during  the  lying-in,  to  acute  in- 
flammations, and  to  peritonitis  especially ;  which  inflammations  then  advance 
more  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination,  because  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
does  not  permit  an  active  resort  to  the  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

The  cephalalgia  noticed  by  all  observers,  and  which  I  have  frequently  had 
opportunities  of  verifying  myself,  only  disappears  after  a  very  long  time,  and  not 
until  the  reparation  of  the  blood,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  strength,  have 
taken  place.  M.  Baudelocque  supposes  that  the  pain  is  particularly  apt  to  be 
seated  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  head.  Leroux  attributes  this  affection  to  a 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  which 
occurs  as  an  immediate  consequence.  I  would  rather  explain  it  like  Baudelocqaei 
by  the  direct  influence  which  the  loss  of  blood  must  exercise  over  the  nerroos 
system. 

The  child's  death  does  not  necessarily  result  from  the  hemorrhage ;  for,  when 
the  latter  is  inconsiderable,  the  gestation  continues  its  regular  course.  The  loss 
of  blood  has  even  been  carried  to  an  extent  calculated  to  inspire  just  fears  for 
the  mother's  life,  and  yet  without  being  followed  by  abortion. 

But  although  the  foetus  may  have  resisted  the  violence  of  the  first  accidents, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  experiences  no  injurious  effects  therefrom. 
Though  but  a  small  portion  of  the  placenta  may  have  been  separated,  the  foetus 
is  nevertheless  deprived  thereby  of  a  portion  of  its  means  of  respiration  and  of 
nutrition,  and  this  deprivation,  though  partial,  may  eventually  prevent  its  com- 
plete development,  and  even  destroy  it  before  the  termination  of  pregnancy. 
Therefore,  when  born  alive,  it  is  often  emaciated,  and  weaker  than  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  and  this  congenital  debility,  which  is  generally  regarded  by 
authors  as  a  consequence  of  the  ansemic  condition  of  the  mother,  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  attributed  to  the  partial  separation  of  the  placenta. 

When  the  mother  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  danger  that  menaced 
her,  and  the  pregnancy  continues,  how  then  is  the  hemorrhage  arrested  ?  The 
mode  of  termination  varies  somewhat,  according  to  the  cause  that  has  determined 
the  accident.  Thus,  when  the  flooding  has  been  preceded  by  general  plethora, 
or  by  uterine  congestion,  it  may  happen  that  the  escape  of  blood  removes  this 
condition,  and  thus  remedies  the  symptoms  itself;  and  this  must  nearly  always 
be  the  case,  where  the  discharge  resulted  from  a  sanguineous  exhalation.  But 
where  there  is  a  rupture  of  one  uf  the  utero-placcntal  vessels,  it  is  possible  that 

'  In  a  case  reported  by  Ingleby,  the  patient  became  suddenly  blind ;  for  five  days  she 
could  not  distinguish  anything  at  all,  and  her  sight  was  not  perfectly  restored  till  six 
months  afterwards. 
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the  flow  of  blood,  by  relieving  their  distensioD,  will  permit  these  vessels  to  be- 
come flattened  down  and  depressed,  from  the  double  pressure  of  the  ovum  and 
womb,  and  then  the  hemorrhage  b  arrested.  Again,  where  the  placenta  has 
been  detached  from  the  womb  to  a  moderate  extent,  the  bleeding  can  only  be 
checked  by  the  formation  of  a  coagulum,  which  creates  an  obstacle  to  the  ulterior 
issue  of  the  blood,  by  being  placed  between  the  uterus  and  the  placenta ;  for^ 
*'  while  the  blood  is  endeavoring  to  glide  towards  the  os  uteri,"  says  M.  Velpeau, 
'*  a  more  or  less  extensive  portion  of  the  placental  mass  becomes  fully  saturated 
with  it :  first  one  clot  forms,  then  a  second,  then  a  third,  and  these  several 
layers,  of  various  thickness,  soon  become  sufficiently  numerous,  provided  the 
energy  of  the  hemorrhagic  affluxion  becomes  diminished,  to  exert  such  a  degree 
of  pressure  as  to  retain  the  blood  within  its  own  vessels."  All  the  vascular 
tubes  corresponding  to  the  point  where  this  coagulum  is  formed,  are  thenceforth 
rendered  useless  to  the  utero-placental  circulation,  which  can  only  be  kept  up 
through  those  that  have  not  been  lacerated. 

The  authors  of  the  Dktionnaire  de  J^edectne  (art.  Hemorragie  Uterine)  seem 
to  admit,  from  a  case  reported  by  Noortwyk,  that  the  detached  portion  of  pla- 
centa may  contract  new  adhesions  with  the  uterine  wall;  but  from  what  has  just 
be'fen  said  respecting  the  formation  of  the  coagulum,  which,  by  its  presence^  puts 
an  end  to  the  symptoms,  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  this  re-attachraent  can 
take  place  without  the  intervention  of  a  fibrinous  clot,  which  evidently  precludes 
the  re-establishment  of  the  circulatory  relations.  Besides,  this  matter  is  satis- 
factorily proved  at  the  time  of  labor ;  for,  by  examining  the  uterine  surface  of 
the  placenta,  we  can  then  detect  one  or  more  fibrinous  laminse,  of  a  variable  size, 
and  differing  from  each  other  in  the  degree  of  degeneration,  according  to  the 
period  at  which  the  separation  was  effected ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  portion 
of  placenta  that  had  been  detached  is  often  atrophied  and  deprived  of  juices ; 
in  a  word,  the  corresponding  placental  cotyledons  have  withered  away  completely. 

ARTICLE  V. 

TREATMENT. 

The  management  of  uterine  hemorrhage  may  be  subdivided  into  the  preventive 
and  curative  treatment.  The  prophylactic  measures  are  as  numerous  as  the 
predisposing  causes,  and  they  consist  in  preventing  the  action  of  those  causes ; 
hence,  to  furnish  a  detailed  account  of  them,  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  series  of  repetitions.  Besides,  they  are  included  in  the  hygienic  and  general 
therapeutic  management  of  pregnancy,  and,  therefore,  we  need  not  dwell  further 
upon  them  here.  But  if,  notwithstanding  all  the  preventive  means  employed,  or 
if,  from  the  influence  of  any  unforeseen  causes,  a  hemorrhage  is  developed,  what 
course  shall  we  adopt  to  subdue  it  ?  The  frequency  of  this  accident,  and  its 
great  danger  in  many  cases,  have  at  all  times  claimed  the  attention  of  practi- 
tioners ;  and,  with  a  view  of  facilitating  the  study  of  the  numerous  measures 
that  have  been  recommended,  we  shall  divide  them  into  the  general  and  the 
special  ones.  The  first,  being  applicable  in  all  cases,  are  nearly  always  the  same ; 
but  the  second  vary  according  to  whether  the  flooding  takes  place  in  the  ooorae 
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of  the  gestation  or  during  parturition,  and  according  to  the  abundance  or  the 
trifling  character  of  the  discbarge. 

§  1.  General  Therapeutic  Measures. 

Wbenever  an  accoucheur  is  summoned  to  a  pregnant  woman  who  is  affected 
with  Booding,  he  should  immediately  attend  to  certain  precautions  that  we  aie 
about  to  point  out,  namely : — 

The  woman  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  horizontal  position,  care  being  taken  to  faaye 
the  pelvis  elevated  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  All  feather  bedi 
must  be  proscribed,  and,  wbenever  possible,  she  should  lie  on  a  hair  mattress 
that  is  rather  hard.  The  bed  is  to  be  placed  in  a  large,  well-ventilated  chamber, 
80  as  to  be  easily  accessible  on  all  sides ;  in  the  summer  season,  the  room  might 
even  be  sprinkled  ;  and  the  woman  is  to  be  lightly  covered.  It  is  desirable  to 
have  the  chamber  somewhat  darkened,  and  the  attendants  should  be  advised  to 
discharge  their  respective  duties  without  making  any  unnecessary  noise.  He 
should  endea/for  to  satisfy  the  patient  as  to  her  condition,  and  to  remove  all 
sources  of  vexation  and  opposition  ;  for  calmness  of  mind  is  not  less  essential 
than  rest  of  the  body ;  especially,  when  the  discharge  has  been  occasioned  by 
violent  passions  or  acute  moral  afiections.  * 

Cold  drinks,  slightly  acidulated  with  vinegar,  gooseberry,  or  lemon  syrup  or 
even  with  lime  or  orange  juice,  are  the  most  suitable.  We  should  endeavor 
to  obviate  the  strainings  the  patient  might  make  on  the  close  stool,  because  they 
might  possibly  increase  the  flooding ;  for  this  purpose,  the  bowels  are  to  be  kept 
free  by  injections,  or,  if  these  are  not  sufficient  to  remedy  the  constipation,  by 
mild  laxatives ;  and,  lastly,  if  the  woman  has  the  least  difficulty  in  urinating,  it 
would  likewise  be  necessary  to  empty  the  bladder  by  the  catheter. 

§  2.  Special  Therapeutic  Measures. 

These  vary,  as  stated,  according  to  the  abundance  or  trifling  character  of  the 
discharge,  and  according  to  whether  the  latter  is  manifested  in  the  course  of 
the  gestation,  or  duriug  the  labor.  We  shall  first  examine  them  during  preg- 
nancy. 

A.  Moderate  Hemorrhage^  occurring  in  tlie  last  three  months, — If  the  flooding 
has  been  preceded  by  the  general  phenomena  of  plethora,  and  if  at  the  time  when 
the  woman  is  examined  the  pulse  be  found  full,  strong,  and  developed,  the  face 
flushed,  &c.,  in  a  word,  if  the  hemorrhage  appears  to  be  owing  to,  or  kept  up  by, 
the  plenitude  or  morbid  action  of  the  vessels,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
general  venesection,  which  will  act  both  as  a  revulsive  and  as  an  antiphlogistic  ; 
but  this  measure  is  recommended  in  those  cases  only  in  which  labor  has  not  yet 
commenced,  and  where  the  discharge  is  inconsiderable,  and  has  lasted  but  a 
short  time.  Bloodletting  must  be  proscribed  under  the  opposite  circumstances^ 
as  also  in  those  instances  where  the  flooding  is  not  associated  with  plethora. 

When  the  hemorrhage  is  not  very  abundant,  and,  as  a  consequence,  when  there 
is  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  pregnancy  will  continue  on  its  regular  course, 
opiates  may  be  administered;  they  might  be  given  by  the  mouth,  but  it  is  much 
better,  in  general,  to  exhibit  them  by  injection,  in  the  dose  of  twenty  drops  of 
Sydenham's  laudanum,  diffused  in  a  small  quantity  of  some  mucilaginous  vehicle; 
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and  this  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  more, 
where  the  first  have  not  been  sufficient  to  arrest  the  symptoms.  A  long  expe- 
rience, says  Burns,  enables  me  to  recommend  this  measure  in  all  cases  where 
bloodletting  is  not  practicable.  For  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  the  patient  must 
be  subjected  to  a  strict  regimen. 

Such  are  the  measures  to  be  employed  in  cases  of  moderate  hemorrhage  occur- 
ring in  the  last  three  months  of  gestation ',  and  they  should  be  continued  until  it 
has  entirely  disappeared. 

After  the  symptoms  are  wholly  subdued,  the  woman  ought  to  take  the  greatest 
precautions  to  avoid  a  relapse,  by  keeping  in  bed  for  a  week  at  least,  eating  but 
little,  and  that  of  non-succulent  articles,  especially  if  the  discharge  had  been 
attributed  to  plethora,  &c.,  &c. 

B.    Profuse   Hemorrhage   occurring   in  the  last  three  months. — Where  the 
flooding  is  more  abundant,  the  remedies  to  be  employed  are  also  more  active 
and,  to  the  measures  already  enumerated,  except  venesection,  which,  as  before 
stated,  must  be  rejected  when  the  discharge  is  very  profuse,  we  may  now  add : 

1.  The  application  of  compresses,  steeped  in  some  very  cold  liquid,  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  thighs,  hypogastrium,  or  loins  (in  one  instance,  M.  Qendrin 
successfully  administered  an  opiate  injection  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice); 
and,  where  the  heat  is  very  great,  cold  sponging  over  the  legs,  arms,  and  even 
the  body.  But  the  action  of  oold  is  not  to  be  resorted  to  without  discrimination ; 
nor,  as  a  general  rule,  should  it  be  kept  up  for  a  very  long  time;  because, 
although  its  application  may  be  useful  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  when 
the  phenomena  of  local  congestion  are  manifest,  it  would  certainly  prove  inju- 
rious if  a  very  copious  and  persistent  flooding  had  already  enfeebled  the  patient, 
and  if  there  was  reason  to  fear  the  powers  of  life  were  giving  way,  and  that  the 
woman  was  likely  to  sink  into  a  state  of  complete  prostration. 

When  the  skin  is  cold,  and  the  pulse  small  and  feeble,  the  refrigerants  are 
not  indicated,  and  they  should  be  suspended  at  once,  if  already  in  use. 

2.  In  this  latter  case,  if  the  flooding  continued  and  the  prostration  augmented, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  revulsives  applied  to  the  superior  parts. 
I  have  seen,  says  M.  Baudelocque,  a  profuse  hemorrhage  suspended  almost  in- 
stantaneously by  placing  the  hands  in  very  hot  water. 

Under  the  title  of  revulsives  it  has  been  recommended,  since  the  days  of  Hip- 
pocrates, to  apply  cups  either  above  or  just  under  the  breasts,  and  between  the 
shoulders. 

M.  Velpeau  advises  the  employment  of  a  sinapism  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
back ;  for  he  has  found  this  remedy  beneficial  in  a  great  number  of  instances, 
and  at  all  stages  of  gestation;  '^  nevertheless,"  he  says  himself,  *Hhere  would  be 
little  wisdom  in  relying  upon  it  to  completely  suppress  a  hemorrhage  that  had 
already  become  serious  and  alarming."  It  is,  however,  an  auxiliary  measure 
that  should  never  be  neglected,  for  it  can  have  no  disastrous  tendency ;  but,  in 
my  opinion,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  revulsives  applied  to  the  breasts,  since 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  may  not  prove  injurious.  Indeed,  many 
authors,  relying  on  the  sympathy  existing  between  the  uterus  and  the  mammae, 
have  supposed  that  every  stimulant  applied  to  the  latter  must  excite  the  action 
of  the  former,  and,  consequently,  tend  to  renew,  or  to  keep  up,  the  hemorrhage. 
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3.  If  the  mcafiures  hitherto  enumerated  he  not  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
the  ergot  might  he  exhibited  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  of  which  is  to  be  taken  every  ten  minutes.     This  mediciDe,  which  ii 
recommended  by  M.  P.  Dubois  under  such  circumstances,  appears  to  him  l» 
have  nothing  more  than  a  hemostatic  action ;  ''  for,  if  it  be  objected/'  says  he, 
'*  that  this  remedy  might  excite  uterine  contractions,  and  thus  provoke  a  prema- 
ture labor,  we  answer  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  not  a  single  well-founded 
observation  proves  that  the  spurred  rye  has  the  property  of  prftvoking  the  ute- 
rine contractions;    though,  where  these  exist  already,  it   increases    them,  or 
restores  them  when  suspended;  but  it  does  not  cause  them  to  appear  if  the 
uterus  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest.     On  the  other  hand,  even  supposing  that  h 
had  this  virtue,  that  would  not  be  a  just  ground  of  exclusion,  for  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  question  is  before  us  of  arresting  a  serious  accident,  one  which 
cannot  continue  without  prejudice  to  both  mother  and  child;  and  that  the  odIj 
other  resource  is  the  use  of  the  tampon,  which,  even  more  than  the  ergot,  wooM 
expose  her  to  the  hazard  of  a  delivery  before  term.     {Joum,  de  Mid,  et  dt 
Chir.  Pratique^  1836.) 

4.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  refri- 
gerants and  ergot,  the  flooding  continues,  the  woman  becomes  pale  and  colorleM, 
the  pulse  small  and  thread-like,  and  she  has  vertigos,  &c. ;  and  the  violence  of 
the  symptoms  endangers  the  lives  of  both  mother  and  child.  Under  these  grave 
conditions,  the  accoucheur  has  only  to  choose  between  an  application  of  the 
tampon  and  a  provocation  of  the  labor  by  rupturing  the  membranes. 

A.   Uac  of  tfie  Tampon. — When  speaking  of  the  natural  termination  of  those 
hemorrhages  that  come  on  during  pregnancy,  we  stated  that  the  discharge  was 
arrested  in  conse<)uence  of  the  formation  of  coagula,  which,  by  becoming  applied 
over  the  orifices  of  the  vessels,  perhaps  even  by  being  continued  into  these  ori- 
fices, prevented  a  subsequent  discharge  of  bloml;  and  that  it  is  on  the  formation 
of  these  salutary  coagula  that  we  must  found  our  hope,  so  long  as  there  is  a 
chance  of  preserving  the  infant.     It  was  with  this  view  that  the  older  physicians 
resorted  to  the  use  of  astringent  injections,  and  more  especially  to  pessaries  made 
of  some  old  linen  saturated  with  such  liquids.     But  they  did  not  depend  upon 
the  coagulating  and  astringent  properties  of  these  subst4inces  alone ;  but  also 
relied  on  their  mechanical  effect  in  retaining  the  blood.     For  this  purpose,  there- 
fore, Leroux,  of  Dijon,  propo.^ed  his  tampon  in  1776.     This  remedy,  says  he,  b 
exceedingly  simple;  it  consists  in  the  creation  of  an  obbtucle  to  the  escape  of  the 
blood,  by  tilling  up  the  vagina  with  balls  of  linen  or  tow,  siiturated  with  pure 
vinegar.     Desormeaux  thought  it  was  better  to  tirst  duuble  a  large  piece  of  line 
linen,  and  then  carry  up  the  fold  to  the  fundus  of  the  vai;ina;  and  afterwards  to 
fill  the  jK)cket,  thus  formed  by  the  linen,  with  bits  of  charpie,  or  t«)w,  or  any 
other  soft  ^iubstalK•e  that  may  be  at  hand.     M.  Moreau  eondeuins  this  proiedure. 
because,  he  remarks,  it  is  difficult  and  painful,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
not  to  leave  some  space  between  the  tiimpon  and  the  cervix  uteri.     He  recom- 
mends the  mode  of  application  to  be  altered  to  suit  the  particular  case  :  for  in- 
stance, if  the  OS  uteri  is  a  little  dilated,  he  advises  the  use  of  a  roller,  wound 
tightly  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  well  fastened;  then  the  conical  extremity  of 
this  plug  is  introduced  into  the  uterine  orifice  itself,  and  is  retained  there  by  the 
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fioger.  When  the  dilatation  is  somewhat  more  advanced,  he  makes  use  of  a 
lemon,  having  the  rind  pared  off  at  one  extremity,  and  he  introduces  this  into 
the  neck  of  the  womb,  where  its  bulk  obliterates  the  orifice,  and  its  juice  irritates 
the  organ  ;  and  lastly,  when  the  os  uteri  is  freely  dilated,  he  recommends  the 
vagina  to  be  crammed  with  lint  steeped  in  vinegar,  and  the  whole  to  be  secured 
with  a  T  bandage.  Leroux  was  also  in  the  habit  of  saturating  the  tampon  with 
vinegar.  The  astringents  were  considered  useless  by  Desormeaux ;  for,  he  says, 
it  is  only  on  the  mechanical  action  of  the  tampon  that  we  can  rely,  and  not  upon 
the  irritation"  i^hich  its  contact,  and  that  of  the  acids  with  which  some  persons 
saturate  it,  may  have  on  the  uterine  wall.  It  would  be  very  fortunate,  indeed, 
if  the  only  effect  of  the  tampon  was  to  prevent  the  issue  of  the' blood,  and  to  de- 
termine its  coagulation ;  for  then,  by  arresting  the  hemorrhage,  we  might  preserve 
the  life  of  the  foetus  much  oftener  than  is  now  done.  But,  unhappily,  it  has  yet 
another  effect,  that  is,  it  frequently  irritates  the  organ  by  mere  presence,  and  by 
forcing  the  blood  to  coagulate  in  the  uterine  cavity,  whereby  a  more  or  less  volu- 
.  minous  coagulum  is  formed  there,  which  further  adds  to  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  tampon  itself;  contractions  are  excited,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  womb 
soou  drives  out  the  tampon,  coagulated  blood,  and  foetus  altogether.  This,  we 
may  observe  in  passing,  is  the  most  serious  objection  that  can  be  urged  against 
the  use  of  the  tampon,  a  reproach  that  it  oflen  merits,  especially  when  it  is  satu- 
rated with  vinegar. 

But,  after  all,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  the  tampon  is  a  remedy 
that  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  practice ;  and  we  do  not  know  how  to  better 
describe  the  cases  in  which  it  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage,  than  by  fur- 
nishing the  following  extract  from  the  memoir  published  by  Oardien,  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  Leroux,  Boyer,  and  Corvisart's  Journal. 

The  tampon  may  be  applied  :  1.  To  arrest  any  hemorrhage  that  might  arise 
from  the  ruptura  of  a  varix  on  the  uterine  neck,  or  in  the  vagina;  2.  In  a  case 
of  laceration,  occurring  at  the  orifice  of  the  womb  during  labor,  and  when  theie 
is  any  inertia,  by  a  direct  application  to  the  torn  surface ;  3.  In  cases  where  the 
placenta  is  inserted  over  the  os  uteri  centre  for  centre;  the  blood  being  retained 
by  the  tampon,  forms  a  coagulum  which  is  compressed  between  it  and  the  after- 
birth, whereby  the  serous  part  is  expressed,  and  a  concretion  takes  place  which 
contracts  adhesions  with  the  adjacent  parts,  and  suspends  the  discharge  until  the 
rupture  of  some  other  vessel  renews  the  hemorrhage.  Nothing  is  to  be  feared 
in  these  cases  from  an  internal  bleeding;  for,  although  we  have  quoted  some 
examples  of  the  kind,  these  are  so  rare  that  they  cannot  counterbalance  all  the 
advantages  of  the  tampon ;  besides,  the  mere  fact  of  its  employment  does  not 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  carefully  watching  the  patient;  4.  It  is  likewise 
serviceable  in  the  floodings  attending  the  abortions  which  take  place  in  the 
course  of  the  first  three  months,  whether  before  or  after  the  delivery  of  the 
after-birth :  before,  because  Puzos'  method  might  render  this  delivery  impossi- 
ble, or  at  least,  very  difficult ;  and  after,  because  there  would  be  no  cause  to  fear 
an  internal  hemorrhage,  for  the  reasons  before  given;  5.  It  might  answer  in  those 
instances  where  there  is  no  dilatation  ef  the  os  uteri,  or  when  this  is  impossible, 
and  consequently  where  it  would  be  impracticable  to  pierce  the  membranes ;  6. 
And  lastly ;  where  the  flooding  continues  after  the  membranes  have  been  puuc- 
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tared,  and  it  is  impossible  to  effect  a  forced  delivery;  as  in  the  cases  reported 
by  Lamotte  and  Smellie.  Nevertheless,  its  employment  then  should  always  be 
watched  over  with  the  greatest  possible  attention  ;  for  the  uterus,  in  which  avoid 
is  created  after  the  discharge  of  the  waters,  is  susceptible  of  becoming  dii$tended| 
and  an  internal  hemorrhage  might  take  place.  Under  such  circumstances,  an 
artificial  delivery  must  be  resorted  to. 

But  the  tampon  should  be  rejected :  1,  whenever  we  might  reasonably  hope 
to  prevent  an  abortion  ;  for  even  Leroux  himself  made  use  of  the  ordinary  means 
before  resorting  to  this  measure ;  because,  by  retaining  within  the  womb  the 
blood  that  would  otherwise  escape,  it  distends  this  organ  by  forming  a  coagulum^ 
which  may  increase  the  detachment  of  the  membranes  and  placenta,  and  may 
likewise  irritate  the  womb  by  its  presence,  and  thus  bring  on  the  contractions ; 
and,  2,  whenever  (as  hitherto  stated)  the  placenta  is  inserted  over  the  os  uteri, 
and  the  labor  is  far  advanced. 

B.  Rupture  of  the  Membranes. — When  the  hemorrhage  is  profuse,  and  has 
made  its  appearance  during  the  latter  months  of  gestation,  more  especially  if  the 
labor  has  already  begun,  a  rupture  of  the  membranes  should  generally  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  use  of  the  tampon.  The  child's  life  is  then  almost  as  precious  as  the 
mother's,  and  we  must  endeavor  to  remove  it  from  the  threatened  danger.  It 
was  with  this  view  that  our  predecessors  resorted  to  an  artificial  labor  under  such 
circumstances.  But  Puzos  has  proposed  a  measure  which  conjoins  the  advan- 
tages of  the  natural  with  those  of  a  forced  delivery.  It  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  he  says,  to  introduce  one  or  more  fingers  into  the  uterine  orifice,  by 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  dilate  it  with  a  degree  of  force  proportioned  to  its 
resistance ;  this  gradual  dilatation,  which  is  interrupted  by  intervals  of  rest  from 
time  to  time,  excites  the  pains ;  the  womb  contracts,  and  during  its  contraction 
the  membranes  become  tense,  and  engage  a  little  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cervix, 
and  these  latter  are  ruptured  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  effect  a  discharge  of 
the  waters.  The  presenting  part,  particularly  if  this  happens  to  be  the  head, 
should  be  carefully  pressed  up  by  the  finger  for  some  moments,  so  as  to  permit 
the  liquid  to  escape.  The  objects  to  be  accomplished  are  obviously  to  encourage 
a  discharge  of  the  waters,  to  arouse  the  contractility  of  the  uterine  tissue  by  their 
evacuation,  and  to  solicit  its  retraction  ;  whereby  the  vessels  situated  in  the  thick- 
ness of  its  walls  would  undergo  certain  modifications  favorable  to  an  arrest  of  the 
hemorrhage.  Further,  when  the  womb  is  well  contracted  on  the  body  of  the 
child,  and  some  portions  of  the  latter  are  forcibly  applied  against  the  patulous 
vessels  that  furnish  the  blood,  the  compression  thereby  produced  must  evidently 
arrest  the  flooding. 

This  method,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Rigby,  of  England,  has  been 
severely  criticised  by  his  countryman,  Duncan  Steward,  who  endeavors  to  sup- 
port his  own  opinion  by  the  following  observations:  by  rupturini^  the  membranes 
before  the  uterus  is  dilated,  we  retard  rather  than  accelerate  the  exjjulsion  of  the 
child;  and,  besides,  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  as  experience  has  demonstrated, 
that  this  measure  will  arrest  the  hemorrhage;  while  it  often  diminishes  the 
chance  of  saving  the  life  of  the  mother  and  child,  by  rendering  the  version  much 
more  difficult,  if  this  operation  should  subsequently  become  necessary. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections,  which,  after  all,  have  no  great  force,  the 
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rupture  of  the  membraues  is  advocated  by  most  of  the  teachers  of  the  present 
day,  io  cases  of  profuse  flooding,  occurring  at  an  advanced  stage  of  gestation. 
Nearly  all  teach,  however,  that  a  regular  commencement  of  labor,  manifested  by 
evident  uterine  contractions,  should  precede  its  performance;  but,  as  M.  P. 
Dubois  remarks,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  when  a  considerable  hemor- 
rhage takes  place,  the  contractions  of  the  womb  are  often  feeble,  and  that  the 
labor  may  actually  be  progressing  though  the  pains  have  not  clearly  marked  its 
onset;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  discharge  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  and 
the  escape  of  voluminous  coagula,  both  relax  and  dilate  the  uterine  orifice;  and 
these  circumstances,  which  are  doubtless  joined  to  some  non-painful  contractions, 
may  dilate  the  os  uteri,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient  or  the  suspicion  of 
the  accoucheur.  This  phenomenon  is  not  at  all  unusual,  especially  in  women 
who  have  previously  borne  children ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  be  the  condition 
of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  whether  there  be  any  apparent  contractions  or 
not,  he  should  carefully  ascertain  the  state  of  the  os  uteri.  In  cases  of  profuse 
flooding,  this  will  most  frequently  be  found  sufficiently  dilated  to  permit  the  in- 
troduction of  a  finger,  at  least;  and  the  membranes  will  then  be  felt  tense  and 
protruding  at  intervals;  which  protrusion  is  a  certain  proof  that  the  womb  begins 
to  contract,  and  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  will  then  be  efiected  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Besides,  this  operation  does  not  exclude  the  employment  of  the 
various  stimulants  calculated  to  excite  the  contractions;  thus  abdominal  frictions 
might  be  resorted  to,  and  the  finger,  when  introduced  into  the  neck,  should  first 
titillate  and  irritate  this  part  before  making  the  rupture;  and  it  would  even  be 
prudent  to  administer  two  or  three  doses  of  ergot  to  the  patient,  provided  the 
neck  is  softened,  and  it  seems  to  offer  no  marked  resistance  to  the  dilatation. 

Most  accoucheurs  advise  the  application  of  the  tampon,  when  the  discharge  is 
produced  by  an  insertion  of  the  placenta  over  the  cervix ;  but  M.  P.  Dubois 
teaches  that  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  such  cases  will  vary  according  to  the 
degree  of  this  insertion.  For  instance,  where  it  takes  place  centre  for  centre,  or 
in  other  words,  when  the  placenta  covers  all  the  superior  part  of  the  internal 
orifice,  and  the  membranes  are  inaccessible,  or  can  only  be  reached  by  detaching 
some  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  still  adherent  placenta,  we  should  have 
recourse  to  the  tampon;  but  where  the  placenta  corresponds  to  the  orifice  by  only 
one  of  its  borders,  and  particularly  where  it  is  inserted  at  some  point  adjacent  to 
this  orifice,  he  likewise  recommends  an  artificial  rupture  of  the  membranes;  being 
satisfied  that,  after  the  waters  have  escaped,  the  child's  head,  by  becoming  ap- 
plied on  the  detached  portion  of  the  placenta,  will,  by  compressing  it,  put  an  end 
to  the  flow  of  blood. 

Quite  recently,  M.  Oendrin  has  entertained  the  idea  of  adopting  Puzos' 
method,  even  in  those  cases  in>  which  the  after-birth  corresponds  to  the  os  uteri 
centre  for  centre.  Under  almost  identical  circumstances,  Rigby  had  deemed  it 
advisable  to  push  his  finger  through  the  centre  of  the  placenta,  and  thus  pass 
directly  into  the  amniotic  cavity.  The  following  are  the  observations  of  M. 
Gcndrin  on  this  subject:  Authors,  he  says,  have  advised  that  labor  should 
be  induced  by  direct  manipulations,  which  consist  in  forcing  the  dilatation  of 
the  OS  uteri  and  passing  into  IImvobA  thfmui^h  the  placenta,  or  by  detaching 
this  organ  from  one  portioii  ai  Buvres  occupy  much 
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time,  and  besides  are  very  difficult,  and,  if  the  blood  continues  to  flow,  the 
enfeebled  patient  may  become  prostrated.  We  propose  instead  the  following 
process,  which  has  the  great  advantage  of  keeping  up  the  relation  between  the 
after-birth  and  the  uterus,  as  long  as  possible.  It  consists  in  evacuating  the 
waters,  by  making  a  puncture  with  a  female  catheter,  which  is  directed  along 
the  finger  previously  introduced  into  the  os  uteri^  and  is  passed  into  the  mem- 
branes through  that  portion  of  the  placenta  lying  over  the  neck.  In  the  two 
caaes  in  which  he  adopted  this  plan,  the  hemorrhage  disappeared  immediately; 
and  this  measure  may,  therefore,  be  employed,  when  the  amount  of  the  discharge 
indicates  a  resort  to  the  method  of  Puzos,  and  when  the  presence  of  the  plaoenta 
is  the  only  obstacle. 

We  think,  however,  that  if  the  woman  is  pregnant  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
dilatation  but  slight,  the  tampon  had  better  be  applied,  and  the  puncture  of  the 
ovum  be  deferred  somewhat  later. 

Internal  Hemorrhage, — We  can  only  expect  to  overcome  those  internal  dis- 
charges that  are  serious  enough  to  compromise  the  mother's  life,  by  emptying 
the  womb  and  terminating  the  labor.  Two  different  conditions  may  then  be  met 
with,  viz.,  one,  in  which  the  labor  has  not  yet  commenced,  the  neck  is  still  an- 
dilated,  and  its  margins  hard  and  thick;  in  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
some  labor  pains,  the  cervix  is  softened,  and  is  more  or  less  dilated.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  indications  for  treatment  are  obvious;  that  is,  to  rupture  the 
membranes  and  employ  all  the  various  measures  which  are  calculated  to  hasten 
the  contractions  (such  as  abdominal  frictions,  titillations  of  the  orifice,  and 
ergot),  and  to  watch  the  state  of  the  womb  after  this  rupture  attentively.  Such 
is  the  course  to  be  pursued  when  the  dilatation  is  inconsiderable;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  os  uteri  is  either  dilated  or  dilatable,  the  delivery  should 
be  effected  at  once  by  turning,  or  by  an  application  of  the  forceps,  according  to 
circumstances  (see  Version,  and  art.  Forceps).  But  where  the  symptoms  occur 
a  short  time  before  the  full  term  of  gestation,  particularly  in  a  woman  with  her 
first  child,  the  complete  obliteration  of  the  cervix  may  constitute  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the  smallest  instrument.  In  these  grave 
cases,  after  having  employed  the  usual  means  to  moderate  the  effusion  of  blood 
without  benefit,  such  as  irritations  made  on  the  neck  and  over  the  fundus  of  the 
womb,  with  a  view  of  bringing  on  its  contractions,  it  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  perforate  the  membranes,  and  if  the  hemorrhage  continues,  and  the 
woman  becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  and  is  threatened  with  death,  to  have  re- 
course to  a  forced  introduction  of  the  hand.  Generally  speaking,  the  slightest 
efforts  will  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance;  since  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  a  considerable  effusion  of  blood  to  take  place  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
without  causing  a  development  of  some  pains,  or  at  least,  a  marked  diminution 
in  the  resistance  of  the  cervix.  But  if  it  should  unfortunately  happen  that  this 
resistance  cannot  be  surmounted,  I  think  that  multiple  incisions  ought  to  be  made 
on  the  neck  itself.  If  the  symptoms  were  not  very  urgent,  it  would  be  better 
perhaps  to  have  recourse  to  compression  of  the  abdomen,  which  would  prevent  the 
womb  from  becoming  inordinately  distended.  This  procedure  has  so  often  ap- 
peared successful,  that  its  employment  under  like  circumstances  would  be 
justifiable. 
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c.  Moderate  Hemorrha/ie  during  Labor. — When  the  floodiDg  occurs  during 
labor,  the  indications  it  presents  likewise  vary  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
symptoms  and  the  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri.  When  the  blood  escapes 
in  small  quantities,  and  the  accoucheur  is  satisfied  that  it  does  not  accumulate 
within  the  organ,  he  will  employ  here  the  same  means  as  were  recommended  for 
the  slight  hemorrhages  occurring  in  the  latter  stages  of  gestation;  except  the 
bloodletting,  which  should  only  be  practised  when  evident  phenomena  of  plethora 
exist,  and  also  excepting  the  opium,  which  would  here  be  attended  with  the 
serious  inconvenience  of  suspending  the  uterine  contractions.  These  general 
measures  will  usually  prove  sufficient  when  the  neck  is  but  little  dilated,  and 
the  discharge  is  inconsiderable. 

But  should  the  cervix  be  freely  opened,  or  be  so  softened  as  to  offer  no  re- 
sistance, we  should  rupture  the  membranes,  if  they  are  yet  intact ;  and  if  the 
flooding  still  continued  afler  this  rupture,  the  labor  lingered,  and  the  pains, 
though  at  first  energetic,  became  gradually  feeble,  and  the  intervals  between 
them  longer,  they  should  be  aroused  by  the  administration  of  ergot. 

D.  Pro/tise  Hemorrhage  during  Labor. — Whether  the  hemorrhage  be  internal 
or  external  at  the  time  of  labor,  it  always  offers  the  same  indications  for  treat- 
ment ;  and  these  latter  are  also  based  on  the  variable  degree  of  dilatation  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus.  For,  if  this  is  but  little  advanced,  that  is,  if  the  cervix  be 
neither  dilated  nor  dilatable,  the  remedies  we  have  advised  for  the  profuse  hemor. 
rhages  occurring  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  should  again  be  brought  into 
service ;  that  is,  the  refrigerants,  the  ergot,  and  a  rupture  of  the  membranes,  if 
still  intact.  Should  the  flooding  continue  after  the  rupture,  and  the  retraction 
of  the  OS  uteri  render  an  introdujDtion  of  the  hand  absolutely  impossible,  the 
tampon  should  be  applied  at  once ;  and  the  precaution  be  taken  to  make  com- 
pression over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  abdomen,  particularly  if  there  is  any 
inertia  of  the  womb,  so  as  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  blood  within  the  organ. 
And,  where  the  flooding  persists,  notwithstanding  these  measures,  so  as  to  en- 
danger seriously  the  mother's  life,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  non-dilated  and 
undilatable  neck  should  make  it  impossible  to  introduce  the  hand,  ought  we, 
aocordiog  to  the  example  of  certain  authors,  effect  delivery  at  all  hazards,  and 
introduce  the  hand  by  force  ?  Upon  contemplating  the  published  cases  of  this 
kiod,  we  are  forcibly  struck  with  the  results  of  this  style  of  proceeding.  Almost 
all  the  patients  died  (21  out  of  25  according  to  statistics  by  Simpson),  and 
authors  universally  regard  the  operation  as  of  the  gravest  character.  We  there- 
fore think  it  prudent  not  to  risk  the  injuries  of  the  neck,  which  result  so  often 
from  a  forcible  introduction  of  the  hand,  but  if,  after  a  few  moderate  efforts,  the 
rigidity  is  not  overcome,  we  would  much  prefer,  if  the  case  were  urgent,  to 
resort  to  Simpson's  method,  and  first  detach  and  then  extract  the  placenta. 
Whilst  the  author  of  this  process  has  certainly  advised  it  too  generally,  it  seems 
to  us  that  it  could  be  usefully  employed  in  these  circumstances. 

Professor  Simpson  has,  in  consequence  of  these  facts,  proposed  to  separate 
completely,  and  bring  away  the  placenta,  whenever  its  insertion  upon  the  neck 
has  given  rise  to  a  hemorrhage  which  threatens  the  life  of  the  mother.  Although 
rather  too  absolute  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Simpson  has  fiually  yielded  to  the  nume- 
rous and  valid  objections  made  to  his  precept,  so  far  as  to  confine  its 
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to  the  followiDg  cooditions :  1.  When  the  flooding  has  resisted  the  principal 
measures,  and  especially  the  evacuation  of  the  waters ;  2.  When  the  slight  dilata- 
tion or  development  of  the  cervix,  or  contraction  of  the  pelvis,  render  turning  or 
any  mode  of  artificial  delivery  dangerous  or  impossible ;  8.  When  the  death  or 
immaturity  of  the  foetus  restricts  the  duty  of  the  accoucheur  to  caring  for  the 
safety  of  the  mother.  It  is,  therefore,  especially  with  primiparous  females,  in 
oases  of  premature  labor,  or  rigidity  of  the  cervix  and  of  its  spasmodic  contrae- 
tion,  of  organic  narrowing  of  the  pelvis  or  of  the  genital  passages^  of  the  death 
or  non-viability  of  the  foetus,  and,  finally,  of  extreme  exhaustion  of  the  mother, 
that  the  artificial  separation  may  be  practised.  It  is  to  be  understood,  be  adds, 
that  in  cases  of  separation  or  of  extraction  of  the  placenta,  the  footus  should  be 
withdrawn  immediately,  unless  the  hemorrhage  should  cease,  which  it  does  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases. 

£ven  with  this  reservation,  we  cannot  approve  of  the  advice  of  Mr.  Simpson ; 
for  we  think  that  when  the  flooding  continues  after  the  evacuation  of  the  waters, 
and  when  the  neck  does  not  allow  the  hand  to  be  introduced,  there  is  some 
chance  left  of  saving  both  mother  and  child  by  applying  the  tampon. 

We  also  think,  that  when  an  obstacle  dependent  on  the  neck,  the  soft  parts,  or 
the  pelvis,  prevents  the  termination  of  the  labor,  the  tampon  may  be  applied 
with  advantage  until  the  dilatation  of  the  neck  allows  of  the  in^rventiou  of  art; 
for  I  cannot  see  in  what  way,  under  these  circuuKstances,  the  extraction  of  the 
placenta  could  facilitate  that  of  the  foetus,  which  Mr.  Simpson  recommends  to  be 
practised  immediately  afterward.  The  obstacles  which  prevented  earlier  actioo 
exist  none  the  less  afterward.  It  is,  therefore,  only  when  caring  very  little  for 
the  life  of  the  child,  in  case  of  the  death  or  non-viability  of  the  latter,  that  one 
could  undertake  to  separate  and  extract  the  placenta,  if  the  hemorrhage  were 
dangerous,  in  order  to  spare  the  mother  the  pain  of  applying  the  tampon. 

Finally,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  if  the  neck  is  sufficiently  dilated, 
the  delivery  should  be  effected  as  soon  as  possible,  either  by  turning  or  by  the 
forceps.  When  describing  these  two  operations,  we  shall  point  out  carefully  the 
cases  in  which  one  or  the  other  should  be  preferred. 

A  host  of  other  remedies  have  been  successively  extolled,  but  I  have  not 
spoken  of  them,  because  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  employing  nor  of 
seeing  them  employed ;  besides,  their  mode  of  action  appears,  on  theoretical 
grounds,  to  be  of  little  value ;  and  hence,  in  my  opinion,  their  enumeration  would 
uselessly  burden  the  memory  of  students. 

I  do  not  know  better  how  to  conclude  my  remarks  concerning  the  hemorrhages 
that  may  affect  females,  in  the  course  of  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  and 
during  labor,  than  by  placing  before  the  reader  a  short  summary  of  their  treat- 
ment which  M.  P.  Dubois  caused  to  be  distributed  among  the  studentfi  that 
attended  his  clinique;  for,  as  the  Professor  states,  this  table  may  be  considered 
as  a  kind  of  vade  mccum.  Besides,  the  reader  will  see  by  it  how  far  I  have 
conformed  to  his  ideas,  in  the  treatment  of  hemorrhages  just  given. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


OF   PUERPERAL    CONVULSIONS. 


Among  the  yarious  eonyulsive  diseases  that  may  appear  duriDg  pregnanoj, 
parturition,  or  the  lyiDg-in,  there  is  one  which  has  such  well-marked  chamo- 
t«ristic8^  and  whose  physiognomy  is  so  peculiar,  that  I  can  scarcely  comprehend 
the  want  of  accuracy  that  still  exists  in  most  of  our  classic  works  on  this  sub- 
ject. This  confusion  evidently  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  authors  who  have 
written  on  puerperal  convulsions  have  included  under  this  title  all  the  affections 
whose  striking  character  is  a  convulsion ;  forgetting  that  the  epithet  puerperal 
should  be  applied,  not  to  every  disease  which  is  developed  before,  during,  or  after 
labor,  for  then  we  might  admit  a  puerperal  pneumonia  or  pleurisy,  but  simply  to 
one  that  is  intimately  associated  with  that  state,  and  which  is  only  produced 
during  ite  continuance.  This  confusion  is  further  caused,  in  my  opinion,  by 
designating  as  convulsions  some  affections  that  do  not  merit  the  name. 

These  two  propositions  will  be  easily  sustained  by  an  expose  of  the  distinctions 
admitted  by  some  authors.  According  to  them,  the  convulsions  that  occur  during 
gestation  may  be  either  partial  or  general.  Under  the  name  of  partial  convul- 
sions, they  have  described  those  affections  whose  principal  character  is  a  rapid, 
abnormal,  and  involuntary  contraction  of  one  or  more  muscular  organs,  and  which, 
consequently,  are  convulsive;  but  which  are  otherwise  so  different  from  what  has 
usually  been  comprised  under  the  denomination  of  the  convulsions  of  pregnant 
women,  that  it  is  with  some  hesitation,  and  only  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  having 
omitted  any  important  facts,  that  I  allude  to  them  here.  Thus,  to  give  an  ex- 
ample, those  violent  contractions  of  the  stomach,  observed  in  certain  women  who 
are  affected  with  severe  and  obstinate  vomitings  during  gestation,  as  also  the 
palpitations  of  the  heart  experienced  by  some  others^  have  been  classed  among 
the  puerperal  convulsions. 

M.  P.  Dubois  relates  having  seen  the  walls  of  the  belly  contract  with  such 
force,  in  a  woman  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  that  the  uterus 
was  completely  pressed  back  into  the  excavation ;  and  the  organ  was  afterward 
observed  to  return  briskly  to  its  place,  and  to  rebound  like  an  elastic  ball  when 
thrown  on  the  ground.  Some  other  tumefactions  appeared  in  the  flanks,  in  the 
epigastrium,  and  umbilical  region,  which  seemed  to  depend  as  much  on  the  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  viscera  as  on  that  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  Never- 
theless, this  woman  recovered  without  aborting. 

M.  Velpeau  states,  in  his  excellent  thesis,  from  which  I  extract  the  foregoing 
case,  that  a  countrywoman,  aged  twenty-two  years,  was  much  alarmed  on  the 
tenth  (lai/  after  her  delivery  by  movements*  that  took  place  in  her  belly ;  some- 
thing like  a  globe  was  observed  through  the  integuments  and  muscles,  which 
would  travel  sometimes  towards  the  excavation,  at  others  towards  the  flanks,  an<l 
again  in  the  direction  of  the  umbilicus.  This  species  of  ball  would  traosfurm 
itself  at  times  into  several  lumps,  which  traversed  the  abdomen  with  a  rumblini: 
noise ;  but  the  walls  of  this  cavity  always  seemed  to  preserve  their  normal  sup- 
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pleness.  This  woman  died  insane  two  years  afterwards,  without  these  singular 
movements  ever  having  altogether  disappeared.  Can  such  a  case  be  referred, 
with  truth,  to  puerperal  convulsions  ? 

According  to  certain  accoucheurs,  the  vaginal  parietes  are  occasionally  so  vio- 
lently contracted,  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  child,  and  even  to  benumb  the 
hand  of  the  attendant  by  their  spasmodic  action.  But  of  all  the  partial  convul- 
sions, those  of  the  uterus  are  the  least  questionable.  We  have  already  treated  of 
the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  external  and  internal  orifices  of  the  neck,  which 
are  capable  of  retarding  the  labor  greatly  in  brdinary  cases,  and,  in  breech  pre- 
sentations, may  cause  extension  of  the  head,  and  thus  render  its  extraction  diffi- 
cult 'f  and  we  shall  see,  hereafter  (art.  Delivery  of  the  Placenta),  what  influence 
this  retraction  of  the  orifices,  which  is  evidently  due  to  a  convulsive  contraction 
at  the  superior  or  inferior  part  of  the  cervix,  as  well  as  the  partial  one  of  some 
of  the  fibres  in  the  body  of  the  womb,  may  have  over  the  delivery  of  the  after- 
birth. 

We  shall  only  mention  here,  that  other  cases,  similar  to  those  detailed  by  M. 
Dubois,  have  been  reported,  in  which  the  uterus  has  been  observed  to  pass 
rapidly  upwards,  downwards,  and  towards  the  sides  of  the  abdomen ;  and  even 
to  descend  with  such  violence  towards  the  vulva,  that  it  was  necessary  to  sustain 
the  latter  with  the  fingers  to  prevent  it  from  escaping ;  but,  for  further  particu- 
lars, we  refer  the  reader  to  the  essays  of  Baudelocque  and  Miquel. 

The  instances  just  referred  to,  doubtless  resemble  some  of  the  features  of  the 
disease  we  are  about  to  describe  under  the  name  of  eclampsia^  in  being  charac- 
terized by  a  rapid,  abnormal,  and  involuntary  contraction ;  but  they  differ  from 
it  so  much,  in  the  triple  aspect  of  symptoms,  prognosis,  and  treatment,  that 
they  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  classed  under  the  same  denomination,  without 
confounding  things  that  are  essentially  dissimilar. 

The  question  now  recurs,  what  is  the  state  of  the  case  as  regards  the  general 
convulsions  of  pregnant  women  ?  Hysteria,  tetanus,  catalepsia,  and  even  apo- 
plexy, have  been  observed  during  pregnancy  and  parturition,  and  have,  on  that 
account  alone,  been  forthwith  denominated  as  puerperal  diseases ;  and  although 
these  affections  offered  the  same  symptoms  as  when  they  occur  in  the  non-gravid 
state,  though  they  were  essentially  different  from  eclampsia,  properly  so  called, 
yet  they  were  considered  as  mere  varieties,  or  particular  forms,  of  this  latter 
complaint.  True,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  hysteria,  tetanus,  &c.,  are  modified 
by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  pregnant  female ;  and,  as  in  all  other  diseases 
that  occur  during  the  puerperal  period,  the  danger  to  which  they  expose  the 
patient  is  increased  by  that  to  which  they  subject  the  foetus ;  but  the  hysteria 
does  not  thereby  become  less  an  hysteria,  and  the  tetanic  convulsion  has  not 
the  less  its  characteristic  persistence.  These  are  evidently,  therefore,  distinct 
affections. 

I  ought,  however,  to  add,  that  the  form  of  the  convulsion  may  vary,  and 
that  an  attack  which  at  the  outset  presented  all  the  characters  of  eclampsia, 
might  finally  assume  the  tetanic  or  even  the  cataleptic  form.  Supposing  that 
no  error  of  diagnosis  has  been  committed,  the  latter  are  exceptional  cases,  in 
regard  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  sapie  disease  has  assumed  two 
different  physiognomies  successively,  or  whether  one  disease,  oaii^ 
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succeeded  to  another,  eclampsia.  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  Paderborn,  and  M.  Danyau, 
have  each  published  a  case  of  this  kind  of  transformation.  (Journ.  de  Chirurgiej 
1844.) 

Apoplexy  may  occur  in  the  puerperal  state,  either  as  the  principal  disease  or 
as  a  termination  or  complication  of  eclampsia.  Often,  indeed,  as  stated  below, 
the  puerperal  convulsions  determine  a  cerebral  effusion ;  but  then  it  is  an  effect, 
and  not  a  cause,  of  the  accident.  There  are  likewise  some  cases  in  which  the 
general  circulation,  as  an  effect  of  the  remarkable  modifications  it  undergoes 
during  pregnancy,  is  strongly  determined  towards  the  brain,  and  may  even 
result  in  an  effusion ;  and  if  so,  the  latter  is  sometimes  preceded  by  slight  con- 
vulsions, or  a  tetanic  stiffness  in  one  or  more  limbs ;  but  these  soon  pass  away 
and  do  not  reappear.  Here,  then,  the  apoplexy  is  the  disease  ;  but  it  is  nothing 
more. 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  during  the  gestation,  the 
parturition,  or  the  lying-in,  women  may  have  attacks  of  hysteria,  of  tetanus,  or 
catalepsy,  or  may  be  struck  with  apoplexy ;  but  these  are  so  many  distinct  affec- 
tions, having  but  one  common  symptom  with  eclampsia, — the  convulsion.  We 
hope  that  the  details,  into  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  will  illustrate  the  nume- 
rous differences  between  them. 

For  myself,  I  understand  by  the  term  eclampsia  an  affection  characterized  by 
a  series  ot  fits,  in  which  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  relation,  and  often,  also,  those 
of  the  organic  life,  are  contracted  convulsively,  and  which  fits  are  usually  accom- 
panied with  or  followed  by  a  more  or  less  complete  suspension  of  the  sensorial 
and  intellectual  faculties  for  a  variable  period. 

General  convulsions  (eclampsia,  properly  so  called)  constitute  a  quite  rare 
disease.  M.  Velpeau  did  not  observe  a  single  case  in  a  thousand  labors  super- 
intended by  him  at  the  Clinique.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  proportion 
is  too  small ;  for,  by  consulting  the  statements  furnished  by  Madame  Lachapelle. 
Merriman,  Ryan,  Pacoud  de  Bourg,  &c.,  it  appears  that  there  was  one  case  of 
convulsion  in  about  two  hundred  deliveries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of 
the  principal  accoucheurs  of  Great  Britain  would  furnish  one  case  of  eclampsia 
in  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  labors,  nearly.* 

It  is,  however,  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  an  exact  proportion  by  consult- 
ing the  practice  of  any  single  man,  since  great  variations  are  observed  in  different 
years ;  in  my  own  experience,  for  example,  I  met  with  but  three  cases  in  two 

*  Bland  in 1,897  women,  met  with   2  cases. 

Joseph  Clarke,  " 10,387  **  "  "  19      " 

Merriman,  " 2,947  "  "  '•        5      ** 

Granville,  " 640  "  "  "        1  case. 

Cusack,  «' 398  "  "  "        6  cases. 

Maunsell,  " 848  "  "  "         4       '* 

Collins,  " 16,414  »*  "  "  30      " 

Beatty,  " 399  "  '•  "        1  case. 

Ashwell,  " 1,266  *»  "  *'        3  cases. 

Mantell,  "....•  2,510  "  "  "        6      " 

Churchill,  " 600  "  "  "        2       »' 

38,306  79 

Thus  we  have  79  cases  of  convulsions  in  38,306  labors,  or  1  in  485,  nearly. 
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thousand  deliveries  occurriDg  under  my  care  at  H6tel  Dieu  and  the  hospital  of 
La  Faculte,  whilst  house  physician  at  those  institutions,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  met  with  seven  cases  within  the  months  of  July,  August,  Septemher, 
and  October,  1846,  whilst  in  service  at  La  Clinique. 

Eclampsia  appears  indifferently  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  although  some  au- 
thors have  seemed  to  consider,  improperly,  I  think,  that  certain  atmospherical 
conditions  are  not  altogether  foreign  to  its  production,  and  that  it  occurs  more 
frequently  in  some  seasons  than  in  others.  Madame  Lachapelle,  who  appears 
quite  disposed  to  adopt  this  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  summary  she  furnishes 
sustains  her  views  but  very  imperfectly,  relies  upon  the  fact  that  at  the  hospital 
of  La  Maternite,  several  individuals  are  nearly  always  affected  at  the  same  time. 
But  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  believe  this  circumstance  is  rather  owing  to  imi- 
tation than  to  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  affection  is  very  unusual  in  the  early  months  of  gestation :  M .  Danyau, 
Sr.,  however,  met  with  it  in  a  young  girl,  who  had  only  reached  the  sixth  week, 
and  in  whom  nothing  but  the  extraction  of  the  ovum  could  remove  the  symp- 
toms. The  eclampsia  came  on  again  in  her  next  pregnancy,  about  the  same 
period,  and  was  followed  by  an  abortion;  but,  in  this  instance,  the  fits  continued 
for  some  time  after  the  abortion. 

A  lady  of  Ferrara,  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  of  a  bilious  temperament, 
and  the  mother  of  three  children,  was  periodically  attacked  by  convulsions  as 
soon  as  she  had  conceived,  and  these  attacks  were  renewed  every  two  weeks 
throughout  gestation ;  so  that  their  appearance  constituted  in  her  a  sign  of  preg- 
nancy. As  a  general  rule,  they  are  quite  rare  prior  to  the  sixth  month;  they 
are  particularly  frequent  during  parturition ;  and  they  appear  somewhat  oflener 
after  the  delivery  than  during  the  gravid  state. 

The  period  at  which  they  are  liable  to  occur  after  delivery  varies  greatly ; 
though  the  eclampsia  most  commonly  appears  a  few  hours,  or  sometimes  even  a 
few  days  after  delivery,  examples  are  not  wanting  of  its  being  postponed .  for 
eight,  ten,  or  even  twelve  days. 

§  1.  Causes. 

The  causes  of  eclampsia  have  been  divided  into  predisposing  and  determining 
causes. 

Upon  a  careful  investigation  of  the  individual  conditions  under  which  eclamp- 
sia is  generally  found  to  occur,  we  are  forcibly  struck  with  a  singular  circum- 
stance, which  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  the  older  observers :  this  circum- 
stance is  the  almost  cotastant  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  of  eclamptic  wo- 
men. I  say  almost  constant,  for,  with  the  exception  of  six  or  seven  cases 
mentioned  by  M.  Depaul  and  Mascarel,  in  reference  to  which  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  hereafter,  I  am  aware  of  nothing  to  limit  the  assertion.  This  very 
remarkable  coincidence,  which  is  at  present  well  determined  by  the  observations 
of  many  physicians,  and  which  I  have  invariably  remarked  in  all  the  cases 
which  have  come  under  my  own  notice  within  the  last  eight  years,  evidently 
seems  to  be  the  dominant  fact  in  the  etiology  of  puerperal  convulsions.  Since 
the  presence  of  albumen  is  discovered  almost  constantly  in  cases  of  eclampsiai 
the  severest  mind  can  hardly  avoid  establishing  a  more  or  less  intimate  relation 
of  causality  between  the  two  facts. 
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But,  it  has  been  observed,  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  does  not  ocm- 
stitute  a  disease;  it  is  but  the  symptomatic  expression  of  a  local  legion,  or  of  a 
general  affection  of  the  economy.  The  latter  are  doubtless  capable  of  producing 
eclampsia  as  they  had  already  caused  albuminuria;  but  most  frequently,  their 
influence  is  limited  to  the  modification  of  the  urinary  secretion  without  pro- 
ducing any  nervous  disorder.  This  is  true,  and  M.  Blot  was  right  so  far  as  he 
considered  these  two  morbid  conditions  as  merely  concomitant,  and  not  that  one 
was  a  consequence  of  the  other.  M.  Blot's  remark  has  not,  however,  in  a 
olinical  point  of  view,  all  the  importance  that  has  been  attributed  to  it.  Though 
the  cause  of  eclampsia  be  attributed  to  an  organic  lesion  of  the  kidneys  or  to 
alteration  of  the  fluids  of  which  albuminuria  is  the  symptom,  it  is  neverthel 
true,  that  as  both  these  general  or  local  lesions  are  to  be  detected  with  great 
difficulty  during  gestation,  whilst  the  presence  of  albumen  may  always  be  dis> 
covered  with  ease,  it  was  judicious  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  the  albumi- 
nuria, which  is  alone  capable,  in  most  instances,  of  exciting  a  suspicion  of  the 
organic  condition  to  which  the  eclampsia  is  apparently  due. 

Since  albuivinuria  is  present  in  the  immense  majority  of  eclamptic  women^  it, 
or  rather  the  disease  of  which  it  is  the  symptom,  may  be  rightfully  regarded  as 
the  predisposing  cause  of  eclamptic  convulsions.  I  say  the  only  known  predis- 
posing cause;  for,  since  attention  has  been  fixed  upon  this  point,  of  all  preg- 
nant women,  those  only  who  are  affected  with  albuminuria  (a  few  cases  excepted) 
have  been  known  to  be  attacked  with  convulsions. 

Though  all  eclamptic  patients  have  albuminuria,  it  does  not  follow  that  albu- 
minuria, however  severe,  necessarily  gives  rise  to  convulsions.  Happily,  it  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  for  pregnant  women  to  have  the  urine  highly  charged  with 
albumen  without  presenting  a  single  convulsive  symptom.  Of  41  women  with 
albuminous  urine,  observed  by  M.  Blot,  but  7  had  convulsions;  and  of  20  men- 
tioned by  MM.  Devilliers  and  Regnault,  1 1  only  were  affected  with  them.  The 
latter  gentlemen,  it  is  true,  examined  the  urine  of  such  women  only  as  were 
dropsical,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  many  cases  of  albuminuria  are  not  attended 
with  infiltration.  Still,  by  taking  the  mean  between  these  different  results,  and 
having  regard  to  my  own  observations,  I  think  that  I  coiue  near  the  truth  in 
saying,  that  one  out  of  every  four  or  five  patients  with  albuminuria  will  be 
affected  with  convulsions. 

The  amount  of  albumen  in  the  urine  increases  greatly  during  the  convulsive 
attack,  and  generally  diminishes  after  it.  This  peculiarity  has  led  some  persons 
to  inquire  whether  the  eclampsia,  instead  of  being  due  to  the  alteration  of  the 
urine,  might  not  be  the  cause  of  it.  I  can  understand  why  there  might  be  hesi- 
tation in  regard  to  this  point,  if  a  ssingle  case  could  be  cited  in  which  it  had  been 
proved  that  the  urine  was  entirely  free  from  albumen  for  several  weeks  before 
the  appearance  of  the  accidents:  this,  I  believe,  has  never  been  done,  but  often, 
on  the  other  hand,  albuminuria  has  been  known  to  be  present  for  some  time  before 
the  convulsions  occurred.  Besides,  when  we  come  to  reflect  upon  the  obstruc- 
tion to  the  venous  circulation  produced  by  eclampsia,  we  can  very  readily  account 
for  the  active  congestion  with  which  the  internal  organs,  and  the  kidneys  in  par- 
ticular, may  be  affected  during  the  attack.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  roiial 
congestion  increases  the  secretion  of  albumen. 
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The  organic  conditions  which  produce  albuminuria  are  certainly  the  most,  I 
would  even  say  the  only  ones,  favorable  to  the  production  of  eclampsia.  This 
proposition,  which  is  at  present  incontestable,  explains  the  influence  of  certain 
circumstances  which  most  authors  have  mentioned  as  predisposing  causes :  thus, 
among  the  latter  has  been  classed  as  one  of  the  most  active,  oedema  of  the  lower 
extremities,  when  considerable,  but,  above  all,  general  infiltration,  invading  suc- 
cessively the  body,  upper  extremities,  and  face.  It  is  now  a  well-ascertained 
fact,  that  this  general  oedema  is  almost  always  connected  with  an  alteration  of 
the  urinary  secretion,  and  that  only  when  accompanied  with  albuminuria  does 
it  appear  to  give  rise  to  eclampsia. 

It  it  be  true,  as  M.  Rayer  thinks,  that  the  compression  exerted  by  the  deve- 
loped uterus  upon  the  renal  vein  may  eventually  produce  hypersemia,  and  then 
an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  w^re  able  to  understand  the  mode  of  action  of 
all  the  circumstances  capable  of  increasing  this  compression.  Thus,  we  can  ex- 
plain the  possible  efiect  of,  1,  the  extreme  distension  of  the  uterus,  whether  due 
to  dropsy  of  the  amnios  or  to  the  presence  of  several  children ;  2,  of  a  first  preg- 
nancy, in  which  the  uterus  is  strongly  applied  to  the  posterior  walls  of  the  abdo- 
men, in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  abdominal  parietes;^  3,  why, 
according  to  the  observations  of  M.  P.  Dubois,  rachitis  is  o^n  connected  with 
eclampsia,  since,  in  women  a£fected  with  this  disease,  the  small  stature  taid 
limited  space  within  the  abdominal  enclosure,  obstruct  the  development  of  the 
uterus,  which,  by  reacting  in  its  turn  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  forms  a 
greater  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  regular  fulfilment  of  all  the  functions,  and  to 
the  venous  circulation  in  particular. 

Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  long-continued  albuminuria  necessarily  occasions 
a  notable  diminution  of  the  amount  of  albumen  which  enters  into  the  normal 
composition  of  the  blood.  Hence,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  this  fluid,  when 
thus  altered,  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  excitement  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centre, 
which  becomes  itself  the  direct  cause  of  the  convulsions,  or,  at  least,  which  is 
more  frequently  the  case,  renders  it  more  susceptible  of  the  excitements  which 
reach  it  either  from  without,  or  from  previously  irritated  internal  organs.  These 
excitements,  which,  under  any  other  circumstances,  would  have  no  efiect,  become 
here  so  many  determining  causes  of  an  attack  of  eclampsia. 

An  alteration  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  blood  often  gives  rise  to  con- 
vulsions under  other  cirumstances  than  tlie  puerperal  condition.  M.  Rayer,  and 
several  other  observers,  have  called  attention  to  symptoms  resembling  epilepsy, 
as  one  of  the  modes  of  termination  of  albuminuria  caused  by  albuminous  ne- 
phritis, and  it  is  well  known  that  convulsions  often  occur  in  the  last  moments  of 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  profuse  hemorrhage.  It  is,  therefore,  no  cause  for 
astonishment,  that  the  alteration  of  the  blood  produced  by  albuminuria  may  have 
the  same  consequences  during  pregnancy.  The  reason  why  these  nervous  dis- 
orders are  more  frequent  in  pregnant  women  with  albuminous  urine  than  in  the 
other  diseases  attended  with  albuminuria  is,  that  to  the  only  producing  cause  of 

1  Seven-eighths  of  the  cases  of  eclampsia  have  occurred  in  primiparous  women  (Lacha- 
pelle) ;  in  thirty-eight  of  those  reported  by  Merriman,  twenty-eight  were  of  this  class ;  and 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  instances  given  by  Ramsbotham,  and  twenty-nine  in  thirty  of 
those  by  Collins,  refer  to  women  who  were  delivered  for  the  first  Ume.  i><.4i:i 
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epilepsy,  in  ordinary  cases  of  albuminuria,  are  added  the  congestioDS  to  whi^ 
the  nervous  centres  are  so  liable  during  pregnancy  and  labor. 

Although  the  convulsions  are  generally  spontaneous,  and  may  be  attributed 
simply  to  the  condition  just  mentioned,  there  are  some  whose  appearance  seems 
to  be  connected  with  a  more  readily  appreciable  cause,  and  which,  therefore,  may 
be  justly  regarded  as  a  determining  cause. 

In  the  list  of  occasional  causes,  certain  writers  have  included  the  most  com- 
mon and  indifferent  circumst'ances,  the  mere  recital  of  which  we  shall  spare  the 
reader;  but  will  simply  mention  strong  moral  emotions,  whose  influence,  though 
incontestable,  is,  in  some  cases,  hard  to  be  explained.  There  are  some,  however, 
which,  in  reference  to  treatment,  deserve  a  careful  mention,  for  it  is  especially 
by  removing  the  cause  that  the  attack  may  be  arrested,  or  at  least  rendered  less 
dangerous.  • 

The  influence  of  the  circumstances  to  which  we  allude  is  at  first  limited  to 
organs  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  nervous  centres,  and  it  is  only 
secondarily  that  the  irritation  transmitted  to  the  latter  excites  them,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  convulsion.  Thus  it  is,  that  an  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  atems, 
vagina,  bladder,  rectum,  or  stomach,  may  become  the  determining  cause  of 
general  convulsions. 

A.  Uterus. — All  the  causes  of  essential  dystocia,  which  require  longer  con- 
tinued and  more  powerful  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  womb,  may  occasion  an 
excitement  of  the  sensitive  nerves  of  this  organ,  which,  when  transmitted  to  the 
spinal  marrow,  is  calculated  to  awaken  the  reflex  action  of  the  motor  nerves. 
Under  this  head,  we  would  indicate  a  malformation  or  obstruction  of  the  pelvis, 
a  partial  or  complete  obliteration  of  the  vagina  or  vulva,  organic  alterations,  and 
spasm  of  the  body  or  neck  of  the  womb,  foetal  deformities,  or  monstrosity,  Ac. 
Unfavorable  positions  of  the  child  have  not,  certainly,  so  great  an  influence  as 
might  at  first  be  supposed.  Churchill  says  that  '^  the  effect  of  unfavorable  posi- 
tions has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  for  Drs.  Clark,  Sabat,  and  myself,  have 
witnessed  but  a  single  case  of  convulsions  coinciding  with  a  bad  position  in 
48,397  labors.''  Eclampsia  almost  always  occurs  in  head  presentations;  but,  as 
Tyler  Smith  remarks,  the  first  attack  does  not  come  on  at  the  moment  the  head 
presses  upon  the  neck  or  clears  its  orifice,  but  rather  when  it  distends  the  peri- 
neum, and  partially  dilates  the  vulva.  It  is  then,  especially,  that  a  prompt 
termination  of  the  labor  puts  an  end  to  the  convulsive  attack  by  removing  the 
pressure  from  the  soft  parts. 

All  the  unfortunate  circumstances  that  may  complicate  the  labor  and  require 
the  introduction  of  the  hand,  whether  before  or  after  delivery,  should  be  men- 
tioned as  capable  of  producing  the  same  excitation ;  such  are  encysted  placenta, 
its  abnormal  adhesions,  its  partial  or  complete  retention,  the  presence  of  large 
clots,  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  &c. 

B.  InteMlnal  Canal — The  irritation  produced  by  distension  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  especially  by  the  accumulation  of  large  quantities  of  fecal  matters,  and 
the  presence  of  worms  or  foreign  bodies  in  the  large  intestine,  is  sometimes  also 
the  determining  cause  of  eclampsia. 

Both  Merriman  and  Chaussier  have  insisted  upon  the  influence  of  a  saburral 
condition  of  the  primes  viae,  which  influence  is,  they  say,  sufiicicntly  shown  by 
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the  state  of  the  tongue,  and  epigastric  pain  which  the  patient  nearly  always 
complained  of  at  the  onset  of  an  attack. 

The  presence  of  indigestihle  food  in  the  stomach  appears,  in  some  cases,  to 
have  heen  the  cause  of  convulsions.  John  Clarke  relates  the  history  of  several 
women  who  were  so  a£fected  after  delivery,  in  consequence  of  having  eaten  largely 
of  oysters. 

c.  Bladder, — Lastly,  the  same  may  be  said  of  irritation  -of  the  walls  of  the 
bladder  produced  by  its  extreme  distension  with  urine.  The  curious  observation 
of  Mauriceau  is  well  known,  and  Dr.  Vines  mentions  an  exactly  similar  case. 
In  the  latter,  the  convulsions  which  had  for  two  days  resisted  the  delivery  and 
all  the  generally  recommended  means,  ceased  immediately  upon  withdrawing 
from  the  bladder,  by  means  of  the  catheter,  five  pints  and  a  half  of  a  turbid 
and  highly  ammoniacal  urine. 

Numerous  other  predisposing  causes  have  likewise  been  described,  the  influence 
of  which,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  far  more  difficult  to  appreciate ; 
thus,  for  instance,  M.  Baudelocque  enumerates  in  his  thesis,  a  residence  in  large 
cities,  the  use  of  small  or  tight  garments,  an  over-succulent  diet,  the  abuse  of 
spirituous  hquors,  constipation,  retention  of  the  urine  (pointed  out  by  Delamotte), 
sexual  intercourse,  the  suppression  of  an  habitual  discharge,  too  much  sleep,  want 
of  exercise,  the  frequentation  of  balls  or  plays,  anger,  jealousy,  bickerings,  dis- 
appointments, &c.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  these  causes,  by  modifying 
or  disordering  the  circulation,  may  render  it  more  active,  and  thus  facilitate  a 
sanguineous  determination  towards  the  brain ;  but  they  should  evidently  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  secondary  predisposition,  which  may  be  added  to  some 
one  of  those  mentioned  above. 

Epilepsy  has  also  been  considered,  though  improperly,  as  constituting  a  pre- 
disposition to  eclampsia ;  for,  though  the  two  diseases  have  a  close  analogy,  yet 
those  pregnant  women  who  were  epileptic  before  their  gestation  commenced,  are 
less  subject  to  attacks  then  than  at  any  other  time.  Indeed,  some  authors  have 
Buppof>ed  that  pregnancy  suspends  the  epileptic  fits  altogether;  but  this  is  not 
absolutely  the  case,  for  they  only  occur  then  more  seldom  than  usual. 

Dr.  Tyler  Smith  relates  a  curious  case  of  an  epileptic  woman  who  had  an 
attack  immediately  after  what  she  regarded  as  the  fecundating  intercourse,  and 
who  experienced  an  entire  suspension  of  the  disease  during  the  remainder  of 
her  pregnancy. 

We  would  repeat,  in  terminating  this  etiological  study  of  eclampsia,  that  the 
various  determining  causes  exist  very  frequently  without  giving  rise  to  convul- 
sions. The  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  are  of  themselves  incapable  of  producing 
them,  and  have  no  real  influence  except  in  cases  presenting  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  general  or  local  lesion  which  occasions  albuminuria. 

A  review  of  all  the  causes  will  enable  us  to  explain  their  mode  of  action.  It 
is  evident  that  all  of  them  have  a  tendency  to  produce  an  irritation  of  the  ner- 
vous centres.  This  irritation  is  direct,  when  due  to  the  immediate  contact  of 
vitiated  blood,  and  indirect,  or  by  reflex  action,  when  it  follows  the  excitement  of 
a  distant  organ,  as  the  bladder,  uterus,  &c.  I  am  happy  to  find  in  the  work  of 
Scanzoni  a  confirmation  of  these  views,  long  since  proposed  by  me.  Setting  out 
with  these  ideas,  Scanzoni  divides  eclampsia  into,  1.  Reflex  convulsion,  proceed- 
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ing  from  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  irritated  sensitive  nerves ;  2.  Sf/inai 
convuUion,  produced  by  direct  irritation  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  irritation  is 
transmitted  to  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  nerves;  3.  Cerebral  convuision, 
when  the  irritation  resides  in  the  brain,  and  is  transmitted  to  the  spinal  marrow. 
The  existence  of  this  latter  form  is  doubtful,  and,  for  our  own  part,  we  are  much 
disposed  to  believe  that  eclampsia  always  has  its  origin  in  spinal  irritation.  It  is 
a  fact,  proved  experimentally  by  physiologists,  that  irritation  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row, of  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  of  the  tuberculae  quadrigeminse,  gives  rise  to 
convulsions  only,  whilst  irritation  of  any  other  part  of  the  brain  produces  Dothing 
of  the  kind.  It  is  true  that  cerebral  lesions  may  destroy  voluntary  motion,  but 
involuntary  contractions,  the  excess  and  disorder  of  which  constitute  eclampsia^ 
are  not  affected  by  them  in  the  least.  The  latter  may  be  produced  by  irritation 
of  the  spinal  marrow  or  of  its  nerves,  even  when  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
have  been  completely  destroyed. 

§  2.  Symptoms. 

Like  Madame  Lachapelle,  we  shall  describe  three  orders  of  phenomena  in  the 
attack  of  eclampsia,  which,  under  the  triple  aspect  of  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and 
treatment,  are  of  great  importance,  namely,  the  precursory  symptoms,  tho!<e 
which  are  manifested  during  the  fits,  and  those  which  are  sometimes  developed 
in  their  intervals. 

A.  Precursory  Phenomena. — An  attack  of  eclampsia  scarcely  ever  appears 
unexpectedly,  as  it  is  almost  always  preceded  by  certain  phenomena,  which  enable 
us  to  foretell  its  speedy  jnvasion.  Chaussier  even  supposed  these  to  be  so  con- 
stantly present,  that,  in  the  few  exceptional  cases  where  the  observers  have  not 
mentioned  them,  it  was  because  they  were  of  short  duration,  and,  therefore, 
either  passed  away  unperceived,  or  else  were  misunderstood.  This  opinion  is, 
however,  rather  too  unqualified.  The  precursory  symptoms  are  sometimes 
absent,  and,  as  M.  Wieger  remarks,  the  comparative  frequency  of  the  prodromes 
differs  according  to  the  periods  at  which  the  convulsions  make  their  appearance. 
Those  which  come  on  before  labor  are,  he  says,  preceded  by  premonitory  symp- 
toms in  forty  per  cent,  of  the  cases;  those  appearing  during  labor  or  the 
delivery  of  the  placenta,  have  the  symptoms  in  thirty  per  cent. ;  and  such  as  are 
delayed  until  after  delivery,  in  twenty  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

These  precursory  phenomena  are  variable  in  duration ;  thus,  for  some  days, 
though  occasionally  only  for  a  few  hours,  before  the  invasion  of  the  puerperal 
epilepsy,  the  patients  complain  of  agitation  or  malaise ;  they  are  easily  excited, 
are  impatient  and  irritable ;  they  experience  a  marked  difiiculty  in  res])iration ; 
and  they  suffer  from  an  exceedingly  poignant  and  acute  pain  in  the  head,  which, 
like  the  megrim,  occupies  but  one-half  of  the  cranium,  and  sometimes  is  even 
still  more  concentrated,  and  appears  fixed  upon  one  coronal  boss,  or  some  other 
equally  circumscribed  point.  This  pain  in  the  head,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  diagnostic  signs,  nearly  always  resists  all  the  curative  measures  usually 
employed;  it  is  aeeorapanied  with  nausea,  or  even  vomiting,  by  vertigo,  dimness 
of  vision,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  sometimes  by  an  acute  pain  in  the  epigastrium. 
(Chaussier,  Denman.) 

When  these  primary  symptoms  have  lasted  for  some  time,  they  acquire  a 
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greater  degree  of  intensity,  and  are  often  complicated  with  a  more  or  less  marked 
disorder  in  the  sensorial  and  intellectual  faculties.  The  vision  becomes  affected, 
the  sight  seeming  to  be  obscured  by  a  thick  mist,  and  the  patient  distinguishes 
objects  less  clearly;  sometimes  even,  as  in  a  case  observed  by  Dr.  Meigs,  of 
Philadelphia,  she  sees  only  one-half  of  an  object  held  before  her.*  The  hearing 
is  likewise  less  distinct ;  the  touch  not  so  fine  and  less  delicate ;  the  woman's 
countenance  exhibits  an  unusual  hebetude ;  the  expression  is  fixed,  the  linear 
ments  immovable,  and  she  appears  sunk  in  a  deep  abstraction,  from  which  she 
can  only  be  aroused  with  some  difficulty ;  she  scarcely  comprehends  the  ques- 
tions addressed  to  her,  and  very  frequently  replies  incoherently.  In  a  plethoric 
female,  the  pulse  is  full,  slow,  and  hard,  and  the  face  is  occasionally  flushed  and 
animated ;  on  the  contrary,  where  the  patient  is  affected  with  anasarca,  particu- 
larly if  she  happens  to  be  of  an  irritable,  nervous  constitution,  the  pulse  is  small, 
hard,  and  contracted,  the  face  is  pale  and  the  skin  cold,  especially  on  the  extre- 
mities; and  sometimes  there  is  a  slight  chill,  or  an  imperfect  horripilation.  In 
addition  to  these,  some  women  experience  pricking  sensations  and  formications 
in  the  limbs. 

When  the  eclampsia  appears  during  labor,  it  is  often  preceded  by  extreme  in- 
docihty  and  agitation ;  the  uterine  contractions  also  present  for  a  time  that  pecu- 
liar character  of  continuity  and  irregularity  which  has  gained  for  them  the  name 
of  uterine  tetanus. 

The  patient  laughs  and  weeps  alternately,  and  speaks  with  volubility.  A  state 
of  hebetude  and  stupor  sometimes  succeeds  to  this  extreme  agitation. 

B.  Fhenomena  of  the  Attack, — After  a  variable  duration  and  intensity  of  the 
symptoms  just  indicated,  the  first  fit  comes  on ;  a  most  accurate  outline  of  which 
is  furDished  by  M.  Prestat,  in  his  inaugural  dissertation,  as  follows :  The  ex- 
pression becomes  at  once  completely  fixed,  and  there  is  a  moment  of  general 
immobility.  Then,  if  the  patient  be  attentively  examined,  the  muscles  of  her 
face  will  be  found  agitated  by  slight,  limited,  and  very  rapid  movements,  which, 
however,  are  perceptible  through  the  skin ;  these  movements  become  more  and 
more  marked,  the  features  are  wholly  altered,  the  muscles  of  the  face  contract  in 
a  thousand  ways,  and  she  grimaces  horribly ;  the  eyelids  are  agitated  by  an  in- 
cessant winking,  though  they  are  wide  enough  apart  to  bring  the  ball  of  the  eye 
into  view ;  the  latter  rolls  in  the  orbit  in  every  direction,  and  then  becomes 
fixed  on  one  side,  where  it  remains  stationary ;  the  pupil  is  dilated  and  immov- 
able ;  the  muscles  of  the  also  of  the  nose,  being  forcibly  contracted,  draw  the  base 
of  the  nostrils  outwards,  and  thus  render  its  extremity  sharper ;  the  lips  are  in 
continual  motion,  and  one  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth  is  drawn  towards  the  same 
side  as  the  eyelids,  that  is,  to  the  one  towards  which  the  head  is  inclined  ;  the 
mouth,  being  at  first  partly  open,  permits  the  tongue  to  hang  out,  which  latter 
is  excited  by  irregular  movements,  and  is  thrust  forward  between  the  dental 
arches ;  and,  unless  the  precaution  be  t^ken  to  return  it,  or  to  prevent  the 
closing  of  the  teeth,  the  masseters  force  the  jaws  together,  and  the  tongue  is  se- 

1  It  seems  to  me  that  these  disorders  of  vision  are  not  due,  as  hitherto  supposed,  to  ce- 
rebral congestioa,  preceding  the  eclampsia,  bat,  that  in  a<^  Imut*  *kA.««;nri^  of  cases,  they 
are  consequent  upon  the  lesion  prodadngtha  albamlr  '  'ndeed,  that 

disordered  vision  and  even  blindness,  are  not  —  ■■■■■  ■'* 
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yerelj  bitten  or  bruised.  The  small  muscles  of  the  chio,  by  contractiDg,  like- 
wise render  its  extremity  more  pointed ;  so  that,  according  to  the  comparison  of 
M.  Dubois,  the  woman's  countenance  then  looks  like  a  satyr's. 

The  convulsions  never  appear  to  this  extent  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  wUh- 
out  soon  invading  those  of  the  extremities  and  tiunk  ;  afifecting  the  extensor 
muscles  particularly,  the  contractions  of  which  overcome  those  of  the  flexors. 
The  arms,  being  forcibly  extended  along  the  sides,  and  sometimes  held  a  little 
in  front  of  the  trunk,  though  often  turned  in  a  forced  pronation,  are  excited  by 
small  convulsive  jerks ;  the  fists  are  usually  clenched,  and  the  thumb  is  either 
flexed  into  the  palm,  or  else  extended  between  the  index  and  the  medius ;  the 
lower  extremities  exhibit  a  similar  extension,  and  the  same  spasmodic  jerks,  as 
the  arms ;  the  body,  also,  is  in  a  state  of  almost  permanent  extension.  Whence 
it  follows  that  the  continual  tendency  to  throw  herself  about,  and  to  change  her 
position  every  instant  is  not  met  with  in  this  afi'ection,  as  it  is  in  many  other 
convulsive  diseases;  for  when  the  woman  is  placed  on  her  back,  she  retains  that 
position  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  fit ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 
taking  any  precautions  to  prevent  her  from  falling  out  of  bed,  or  from  striking 
herself  violently  on  the  face  or  other  part  of  the  body. 

The  muscles  of  the  hollow  organs  do  not  remain  altogether  indifferent  to  the 
disorder  in  the  external  muscular  apparatus ;  for  the  fecal  matters,  the  urine, 
and  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  are  often  expelled  by  the  convulsive  contraction 
of  the  reservoirs  in  which  they  had  accumulated. 

The  respiration  is  interrupted,  noisy,  and  affected  by  continual  jerkings  with- 
out any  regular  order ;  sometimes,  indeed,  as  Madame  Lachapelle  has  observed, 
it  is  wholly  arrested  by  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  other 
muscles  of  the  thorax. 

According  to  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  contracted  con- 
vulsively, so  as  to  obliterate  the  glottis  almost  completely  ;  hence  the  respiration 
is  either  suspended  or  noisy,  and  the  inspiration  short  and  quick  ;  consequently, 
hematosis  is  either  suspended  or  diminished.  This  momentary  asphyxia  ex- 
plains satisfactorily  the  bluish,  or  even  blackish  color  of  the  face  and  extremities, 
the  swelling  of  the  head  and  neck,  which  are  gorged  with  black  blood,  as  &Lk> 
the  frightful  turgescence  of  the  skin,  eyes,  and  tongue.  The  carotids  beat 
violently,  and  the  jugulars  stand  out  prominently.  The  secretion  of  the  salivary 
glands  is  increased  by  their  congestion.  The  jaws  are  cWcd  forcibly,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  approximation  of  the  teeth,  and  the  quantity  of  saliva  in  the 
mouth,  the  air  escapes  with  a  hissing  noise,  and  by  agitating  the  saliva,  forms  a 
thick  foam,  which  is  expelled  continually  from  the  mouth.  This  foam  is  not 
unfrequently  stained  with  blood  from  wounds  produced  in  the  tongue  by  the 
teeth. 

The  spasm  of  the  pharynx  renders  swallowing  impossible,  so  that  substuncett 
placed  upon  the  base  of  the  tongue,  remain  there  to  the  risk  of  producing  a^*- 
phyxia.  In  a  case  of  this  kind.  Dr.  Simpson  (of  Stamford)  excited  deglutition 
by  placing  the  substance  to  be  swallowed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx, 
and  sprinkling  the  face  with  cold  water. 

According  to  Dr.  Smith,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  may  also  participate 
in  the  general  convulsion.     The  extreme  lividity  and  turgesceui^  of  the  entire 
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surface  of  the  body  are  sometimes  greater  in  eclampsia  than  in  ordinary  asphyxia, 
the  entire  body  being  in  the  condition  in  which  the  head  is  foand  in  persons 
who  have  been  hung.  Dr.  Smith  thinks  that  this  state  is  attributable  to  the 
venous  circulation ;  may  it  not  be  asked,  he  says,  whether  there  is  not  a  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  right  auricle,  giving  rise  to  a  congestion  of  the  entire 
venous  system  from  the  vena  cava  to  the  capillaries  ?  And  is  not  this  suppo- 
sition confirmed  by  the  autopsy,  exhibiting,  as  it  does,  the  ventricles  and  auricles 
completely  emptied  of  blood  ? 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  which  seems  to  me  to  prove  the 
ursamic  nature  of  eclampsia,  is  the  suspension  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  of  the 
urinary  secretion.  I  have  had  occasion,  several  times,  to  introduce  the  catheter 
during  the  attack,  and  have  found  the  bladder  quite  strongly  contracted,  and 
entirely  empty.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  more 
than  half  a  spoonful  of  urine,  whilst,  in  others,  it  was  impossible  to  extract  a 
drop.  It  is  well  known  that  ischuria  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
ursemia. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fit,  the  pulse  is  full  and  hard,  subsequently  be- 
coming smaller  and  almost  imperceptible ;  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  is  soon 
covered  by  a  profuse  perspiration.  This  transpiration  usually  coincides  with  a 
diminution  in  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  the  spasm,  and  announces  its 
speedy  termination.  While  it  lasts,  the  sensorial  and  intellectual  functions  are 
wholly  abolished  ;  the  patient  is  conscious  of  neither  sound  nor  light ;  the  sensi- 
bility is  entirely  lost,  and  we  may  pinch,  incise,  or  bum  the  skin  with  impunity, 
and  without  her  knowledge,  and  even  without  her  recollecting  it  after  the  fit. 

The  effect  of  the  convulsions  upon  the  contractility  of  the  uterus  is  extremely 
variable.  During  the  attack,  the  uterus  sometimes  remains  passive,  astonished, 
as  it  were,  at  the  universal  disorder;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases 
in  which,  whether  the  eclampsia  comes  on  during  labor  or  precedes  it,  the  con- 
tractions continue  with  their  normal  regularity.  Occasionally,  also,  it  seems  to 
participate  in  the  general  irritation,  and  expels  the  foetus  very  rapidly,  even 
when  the  slight  dilatation  of  the  neck  would  appear  to  indicate  that  delivery  was 
yet  distant.  This  rapid  expulsion,  of  which  the  patient  is  entirely  unconscious, 
may  escape  the  attention  of  the  accoucheur,  and  in  some  instances  the  child  has 
died  asphyxiated  between  the  mother's  thighs,  for  want  of  the  proper  attentions. 

I  think,  however,  that  these  rapid  deliveries  are  far  less  frequent  than  some 
accoucheurs  imagine.  The  idea  of  an  earlier  delivery  than  usual  may  have  had 
its  origin  in  a  neglect  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  cervix,  which  may  have 
become  dilated  without  the  consciousness  of  the  female.  Whenever  I  have 
been  able  to  follow  up  the  labor,  the  cervix  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  dilate 
very  slowly,  and  has  often  seemed  to  be  contracted  spasmodically,  as  though  it 
participated  in  the  general  convulsions.  The  expulsive  stage,  is,  I  think, 
shorter  than  usual,  a  fact  readily  accounted  for  by  the  energy  of  the  uterine  con- 
tractions and  the  slight  resistance  of  the  perineum,  the  muscles  of  which  are  in 
a  state  of  resolution  during  the  coma. 

Although  the  fits  do  not  accompany  each  pain,  they  nearly  alwairs  oome  on 
just  at  the  commencement  of  one.     <^  This  appears  to  me  to  bei^ 
decided,"  says  Dewees,  <<  that  I  think  I  ooold  tell  what  ia  goid^^ 
45 
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of  the  nteruSy  without  an  ezamiDation  per  vaginam."  This,  however,  is  not 
always  the  case ;  for,  under  some  unusual  circumstances,  the  contraction  appears 
only  when  the  convulsion  has  reached  the  lower  extremities.  Therefore,  al- 
though in  the  first  case  the  uterine  action  appears  to  determine  the  convulsive 
attack,  in  the  second  it  seems  to  he  the  consequence  of  it.  It  is  possible  that 
this  difference  may  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  variable  effect  of  eclampsia  upon 
the  termination  of  labor. 

The  cessation  of  the  convulsive  attack  is  never  abrupt ;  the  movements  and 
spasms  gradually  become  less  violent ;  the  respiration  is  less  hurried  and  more 
fiodl ;  the  face  loses  part  of  its  lividity ;  the  muscles  are  only  agitated  at  intervals, 
and  their  action  resembles  that  which  is  excited  by  passing  a  brisk  electric  shock 
through  tbem. 

In  general,  the  first  fit  is  of  short  duration,  and  not  very  violent ;  but,  in  most 
case,  the  fits  are  repeated  frequently,  and  the  symptoms  become  more  and  more 
frightful  in  proportion  as  they  are  renewed ;  the  succeeding  one,  say  Merriman 
and  Yclpeau,  being  often  heralded  by  an  uncommon  slowness  in  the  pulse.  In 
the  latter  paroxysms,  Madame  Lachapelle  has  remarked  that  the  convulsive 
shocks  are  less  considerable,  and  sooner  over  than  the  earlier  ones,  but  that  the 
comatose  symptoms  are  more  grave  and  persistent.  I  do  not  regard  this  as  cor- 
rect, but  it  is  true  that  the  comatose  symptoms  are  more  serious  and  persistent 
The  duration  of  an  attack  is  very  variable.  The  first  fits  are  commonly  the 
shortest,  becoming  more  prolonged  as  they  are  renewed.  At  first,  they  last  from 
one  to  two  minutes,  and  afterwards  from  three  to  four;  but  they  rarely  exceed 
six  to  eight  minutes.  It  is  said  that  they  have  lasted  for  a  quarter  or  half  an 
hour,  and  even  for  a  whole  hour ;  but  those  authors  who  pretend  to  have  known 
them  to  continue  for  several  hours,  have  evidently  regarded  both  the  convulsive 
and  the  comatose  periods  as  parts  of  the  paroxysm.  The  number  and  rapidi^ 
of  the  convulsions  are  equally  variable ;  in  nearly  all  cases,  there  are  two  or 
more,  and  sometimes  they  have  reached  as  high  as  sixty.  In  some  instances, 
there  is  an  interval  of  several  hours,  or  half  a  day,  between  them ;  while  in  others, 
on  the  contrary,  only  a  few  minutes  elapse  before  the  return  of  the  next. 

c.  Interval, — The  patient  remains  in  a  state  of  complete  prostration  during 
the  intervals  of  the  first  three  or  four  paroxysms ;  but  she  soon  comes  to  herself, 
opens  her  eyes,  and  looks  at  everything  around  with  astonishment ;  she  scaroely 
recognizes  the  persons  and  objects  about  her,  and  cannot  be  made  to  comprehend 
the  distress  and  anxiety  of  her  friends  and  family,  for  she  has  no  knowledge  of 
what  took  place  while  the  fit  lasted ;  but  in  a  short  time  her  ideas  become  clearer, 
and  at  length  she  entirely  recovers  the  use  of  her  faculties.  The^e  lucid  inter- 
vab  are  quite  prolonged  after  the  early  attacks ;  but,  as  they  are  renewed,  the 
moments  of  intelligence  become  shorter  and  shorter  during  their  intervals,  and 
the  woman  ultimately  sinks  into  a  state  of  profound  coma  or  apparent  death; 
from  which  she  is  only  aroused  by  the  return  of  fresh  convulsive  movements. 

This  comatose  state  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  an  intense  cerebral  con- 
gestion, of  which  indeed  it  certainly  is  a  consequence.  Even  if  it  be  supposed 
that  during  the  convulsion  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  auricles  present  no  obstruc- 
tion to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood,  the  violent  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  certainly  compresses  the  veins  there  situated,  and,  by  .preventing  the 
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return  of  the  blood,  gives  rise  to  a  cerebral  congestion,  which  produces  the  insen- 
sibility during  the  attack,  and  the  sleep  which  follows  it.  The  stupor  is  pro- 
found, the  face  injected,  the  respiration  stertorous,  and  the  limbs  are  in  a  state 
of  perfect  flexibility ;  but  the  sensibility,  though  greatly  blunted,  is  rarely  lost 
altogether,  for  when  we  pinch  the  patient,  or  rub  her  roughly,  she  shows  signs 
of  uneasiness,  and  groans  very  much  like  individuals  who  are  laboring  under  a 
severe  concussion  of  the  brain.  However,  the  torpor  may  be  such  that  the  sensi- 
bility is  entirely  lost ;  but  even  then  the  female  appears  to  be  conscious  of  the 
pain  caused  by  the  uterine  contraction,  for,  when  the  latter  comes  on,  she  evinces 
by  her  countenance  and  groans,  the  sufferings  she  experiences.  The  intellectual 
faculties  seem  to  be  wholly  abolished,  the  pupils  are  dilated  and  insensible.  In 
general  the  pulse  is  strong  and  developed. 

When  this  comatose  state  b  about  passing  off,  it  changes  into  a  somnolency, 
from  which  the  woman  may  be  aroused  by  speaking  to  her;  and  the  sensorial 
faculties  gradually  return.  When  the  torpor  is  dissipated,  she  complains  of 
great  fatigue,  and  of  a  feeling  of  painful  weariness;  then,  at  ttie  end  of  a  vari- 
able period,  this  prostration  gives  way  to  great  anxiety,  the  prelude  of  a  fresh 
attack. 

§  3.  Termination  of  Eclabipsia. 

An  attack  of  eclampsia  may  terminate  either  by  recovery,  by  death,  or  by 
giving  rise  to  some  other  disease.  When  the  patient  is  likely  to  get  well,  the 
paroxysms  are  usually  few  in  number,  of  short  duration,  and  occurring  after  long 
intervals.  During  this  latter  period,  the  female  recovers  more  or  less  completely 
the  use  of  her  limbs,  as  also  of  her  sensorial  and  intellectual  faculties. 

When  there  is  to  be  no  return  of  the  fit>  the  intellectual  faculties  are  the 
longer  in  regaining  their  normal  condition  as  they  have  been  the  more  disor- 
dered, or  as  they  have  been  suspended  for  a  greater  period.  The  memory  parti- 
cularly is  much  weakened,  sometimes  even  is  altogether  destroyed,  for  the  patient 
not  only  cannot  recall  what  took  place  during  the  fit,  but  she  has  likewise  for- 
gotten the  common  occurrences  of  the  few  days  preceding  the  invasion  of  the 
symptoms;  and  it  is  only  restored  by  degrees,  each  hour  adding  some  &cts  to 
those  of  which  she  had  previously  recovered  the  recollection.  It  is  singular  that 
this  defect  of  memory  is  often  limited  to  isolated  words ;  thus  some  have  been 
known  to  forget  entirely  the  names  of  their  nearest  relatives ;  others  could  no 
longer  recall  the  name  of  the  street,  or  the  number  of  the  house  they  occupied ; 
and  certain  others  again  had  entirely  lost  the  memory  of  dates. 

Alphonse  Leroy  reports  one  instance  in  which  a  very  singular  aberration  of 
ybion  followed  some  convulsive  phenomena,  that  held  the  patient's  life  in  jeo- 
pardy for  several  days ;  all  the  objects  that  were  brought  before  her,  and  all  the 
surrounding  persons,  looked  black. 

The  sight  and  hearing  likewise  require  a  certain  time  for  the  recovery  of  their 
perfect  integrity ;  the  woman's  general  condition  is  thus  gradually  ameliorated, 
and  ultimately  she  regains  her  usual  health. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  disease  is  about  to  terminate  bj  death,  the  convul- 
sive attacks  are  observed  to  last  for  four,  ttw^^.m^M,  neat  inten- 
sity ;  they  occur  in  rapid  saceoariioai 
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the  female  is  sunk  in  a  torpor,  from  which  she  cannot  he  aroused  bj  any  exter- 
nal irritants.  The  period  at  which  death  takes  place  under  such  cirenmstaoees 
is  very  variable,  though  in  general  it  is  between  twelve  and  forty  hours  after  the 
invasion  of  the  first  symptoms.  Sometimes,  however,  the  patient  dies  at  the  oat- 
set  of  the  disease.  The  head,  says  M.  Depaul,  began  to  distend  the  perineuiii 
and  appear  at  the  vulva,  and  there  was  nothing  to  excite  alarm,  when  I  sud- 
denly observed  a  change  in  the  patient's  countenance,  characterized  by  convul- 
sive movements,  and  grimaces,  heralding  eclampsia,  and  death  followed  imme- 
diately. 

The  child  was  extracted  alive  by  the  forceps,  but  it  died  a  few  moments  aflt^ 
with  eclamptic  convulsions. 

Death  may  occur  in  the  convulsive  stage,  or  in  that  of  the  coma.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  evidently  due  to  asphyxia,  which  is  itself  produced  by  the  paralysis, 
or  rather  by  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  of  the 
glottis  ;^  in  the  latter,  it  is  a  result  of  the  cerebral  congestion,  and  sometimes 
even  of  a  true  apoplexy. 

Finally,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  admit  with  M.  Aran,  that  death 
may,  in  some  cases  of  eclampsia,  result  from  a  sudden  arrest  of  the  n^ovements 
of  the.  heart." 

Again,  an  attack  may  not  be  grave  enough  to  end  in  death,  and  yet  may  give 
rise  to  several  very  serious  disorders.  For  instance,  when  the  eclampsia  occurs 
in  the  commencement  of  the  labor,  the  violent  contractions  of  the  womb  may 
cause  a  rupture  of  the  organ,  if  the  os  uteri  is  not  sufficiently  dilated.  Again, 
it  is  possible  that  the  disorders  in  the  circulation  may  occasion  a  cerebral  conges- 
tion ;  and  the  consequent  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  may  be  such 
as  to  produce  their  rupture,  which  is  followed  by  an  apoplectic  effusion,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  by  hemiplegia.  In  plethoric  women,  this  anatomical  lesion 
might  even  be  produced  by  the  early  paroxysms;  and  it  is  probably  in  this  way 
that  the  cases  observed  and  described  by  M.  Meniere,  under  the  name  of  puer- 
peral apoplexy,  might  be  interpreted. 

A  sanguineous  determination  may  also  take  place  towards  the  lung,  and  thus 
produce  congestion  of  that  organ. 

As  a  possible  consequence  of  the  congested  condition  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes,  we  should  also  mention  a  state  of  irritation,  which  occasions  and 

1  This  asphyxia  might  also  result,  according  to  Boer,  as  a  conseqaence  of  the  obstracUon 
of  the  bronchial  ramifications,  in  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  frothy  mucus  some- 
times accumulates. 

»  The  heart,  says  M.  Aran,  is  a  muscular  organ,  and  as  such  is  certainly  liable  to  hare 
its  innervation  affected,  as  also  the  properties  wiih  which  it  is  endowed  as  a  contnictile 
agent,  that  is  to  say,  its  irritability,  mote  r  power,  and  tenacity. 

To  whom,  for  example,  is  it  not  evident,  that  if  the  heart,  which  is  sometimes  known  to 
be  lacerated  by  its  own  contractions,  should  be  paralyzed  by  an  interruption  of  nervous 
action  or  by  the  loss  of  some  of  its  muscular  properties,  death  would  be  instantaneous? 
Would  it  not  be  equally  so,  if,  instead  of  ceasing  to  contract,  it  should  be  affected  with 
spasm,  as  happens  to  some  of  the  external  muscles?  May  it  not  be  supposed  that  several 
convulsive  neuroses,  in  which  death  sometimes  takes  place  suddenly,  us  epilepsy,  eclamp- 
sia, spasm  of  the  glottis,  Ac,  prove  fatal  less  from  deficient  ha»matosis  than  from  a  com- 
plete and  instantaneoQB  cessation  of  the  polsations  of  the  heart? 
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maintains  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  a  complete  or  partial  delirium,  and  some- 
times, even,  the  symptoms  of  a  true  meningitis  or  meningo-encephalitis.  Of 
the  seven  eclamptic  women  treated  at  the  Obstetrical  Clinic,  whilst  I  was  on 
duty,  four  presented  evident  symptoms  of  meningitis  afler  the  coma  had  en- 
tirely passed  off;  two  of  them  died,  and  exhibited  the  anatomical  characters  of 
meningitis  at  the  autopsy. 

But  independently  of  these  unfavorable  complications,  which  constitute  so 
many  new  diseases  for  the  physician  to  combat,  there  is  another  one  which  is 
less  immediate,  but  not  less  rare,  says  Madame  Lachapelle ;  that  is,  puerperal 
peritonitis. 

In  conclusion,  certain  cutaneous  or  intestinal  inflammations  may  result  in 
consequence  of  the  energetic  measures  employed  against  the  eclampsia.  Thus, 
the  life  of  the  patient  has  sometimes  been  endangered  by  an  attack  of  entero- 
colitis. The  sinapisms,  also^  which  are  then  crowded  on  the  lower  extremities, 
are  not  felt  by  the  patient,  and  may  be  forgotten  in  the  general  agitation  ;  con- 
sequently, they  remain  applied  too  long,  and  thus  produce  erysipehis  and  severe 
vesications.  A  lady,  reported  by  M.  Velpeau,  was  attacked,  on  the  second  day 
of  her  convalescence,  by  a  violent  erysipelas  over  the  whole  leg,  because  the 
sinapisms  applied  there  produced  no  effect  at  first,  and  therefore  were  idlowed 
to  remain  on  too  long. 

§  4.  Diagnosis. 

The  minute  detail  into  which  we  have  entered  in  describing  the  symptoms  of 
eclampsia  might  possibly  dispense  with  a  return  to  its  principal  characters;  but 
as  there  are  some  affections  that  have  a  strong  analogy  to  puerperal  convulsions, 
we  shall  again  bring  forward  the  signs  by  which  t^ey  can  be  distinguished. 

When  considered  as  a  whole,  eclampsia  is  so  easy  to  diagnosticate,  and  its 
symptoms  are  so  well  marked,  that  it  really  seems  useless  to  recapitulate  them; 
but  it  is  composed  of  two  widely  different  stages,  the  paroxysmal  and  the  coma- 
tose, during  either  of  which  the  physician  may  be  called  upon  to  decide  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  affection.  Thus,  during  the  paroxysm,  it  may  be  con- 
founded with  hysteria,  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  or  tetanus;  while  apoplexy,  concus- 
sion of  the  brain^  and  the  coma  of  drunkenness  may  be  mistaken  for  it  in  the 
comatose  stage. 

However,  in  hysteria  there  b  sometimes  an  alteration,  but  never  a  total 
abolition,  of  the  intellectual  powers;  indeed,  the  sensorial  faculties  have  an 
unusual  degree  of  delicacy  and  perfection  ;  there  is  no  coma  afler  the  fit,  and 
the  convulsive  movements  are  altogether  different  from  eclampsia;  thus,  the 
limbs  become  forcibly  flexed  (instead  of  being  extended),  and  subsequently 
writhe  with  violence ;  there  is  a  continual  tendency  to  change  the  position,  and 
the  patient  would  certainly  throw  herself  out  of  the  bed  if  she  were  not  held 
down  by  vigorous  arms.  Again,  an  hysterical  paroxysm  is  nearly  always  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  by  the  sensation  of  a  ball  rising  from  the  hypogastrium 
towards  the  throat,  which  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  auffooation  similar  to  that 
produced  by  strangulation. 

Deglutition  is  very  difficult  or  impotubk^r^  ^  "W 

strongly  contracted,  and  instead  of  Ihf' 
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constriction  of  the  throat,  there  are  loud  cries,  proving  a  free  opening  of  the 
larynx.  There  is  almost  never  frothing  at  the  month  as  in  eclampsia.  The 
thumh,  instead  of  being  flexed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  is  extended  outside  of 
the  other  fingers,  which  are  flexed.  Finally,  hysteria  generally  appeara  in  the 
early  months,  whilst  eclampsia  appertains  more  particularly  to  the  terminaftioa 
of  pregnancy. 

But  of  all  the  convulsive  affections,  epilepsy  is  the  most  likely  to  be  confonnded 
with  eclampsia ;  however,  after  the  epileptic  fit  is  over,  there  is  but  little  or  bo 
coma,  whereas  more  or  less  of  it  always  exists  after  the  puerperal  convulsioD. 
Still,  as  epilepsy  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  profound  coma,  it  will  be  neoessaiy 
to  examine  the  urine,  which  will  not  usually  be  found  to  contain  albumen  us  it 
would  in  a  case  of  eclampsia. 

Moreover,  in  the  latter  disease,  microscopic  examination  of  deposits  in  the 
urine  within  twenty -four  hours  after  its  evacuation,  may  detect  the  presence  of 
the  cylinders  of  fibrin  described  by  German  authors,  as  well  as  blood  and  muov 
corpuscles  and  epithelial  cells  from  the  ureters. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  same  observation  applies  to  the 
presence  of  these  cylindrical  bodies  in  the  urine  as  to  the  albumen  and  blood, 
namely,  that  sometimes  few  or  even  none  are  detected  by  the  most  carefiil  ex- 
amination ;  and  the  same  thing  has  been  observed  in  all  varieties  of  Brigfat's 
disease.  It  has  been  shown  by  Weld,  that  the  occurrence  of  these  exudations 
is  intermittent,  and  that,  consequently,  there  are  times  when  none  are  present 
in  the  kidneys.  This  explains  why  some  observers,  M.  Blot,  for  example,  have 
never  met  with  them.     (See  page  288.) 

The  persistence  of  the  convulsive  rigidity  of  the  limbs  distinguishes  tetanus 
from  every  other  disease.  Finally,  catalepsy  presents  as  an  essential  character 
the  singular  peculiarity, — that  the  extremities  often  preserve  throughout  the 
whole  fit  the  position  which  they  happened  to  have  at  its  commencement,  or  any 
one  we  can  succeed  in  making  them  assume  during  this  convulsive  state. 

The  comatose  stage  of  eclampsia  will  be  distinguished  from  apoplexy  by  the 
following  signs :  it  has  been  preceded  by  convulsive  phenomena,  which  is  not  the 
case  in  the  latter  disease;  all  the  extremities  are  in  a  state  of  complete  resolu- 
tion, and  they  have  entirely  lost  their  sensibility  and  motility;  and,  most  gene- 
rally, only  hemiplegia  results  as  a  consequence  of  the  cerebral  efl'usion.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed  that,  when  the  eclamptic  paroxysms  are  frequently  re- 
newed, and  the  patient's  intelligence  has  been  lost  for  some  time,  the  cerebral 
congestion,  which  keeps  up  the  coma,  may  determine  an  effusion  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain.  Hemiplegic  phenomena  then  appear  at  once,  and  it  will  be 
possible  to  detect,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  one  where  the  effusion  took  place, 
a  more  complete  loss  of  sensibility  and  motility,  though  the  limbs  on  the  other 
side  may  be  in  a  state  of  resolution.  The  reader  will  understand  that,  if  the 
previous  history  were  unknown,  the  diagnosis  would  then  be  very  obscure.  The 
loss  of  intelligence  is  always  constant  and  total  in  eclampsia,  whilst  this  pheno- 
menon may  be  wanting  in  apoplexy,  or  be  limited  to  a  simple  obtusencss. 

In  cases  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  the  absence  of  all  previous  convulsion:*, 
together  with  the  presence  of  the  marks  of  a  fall,  or  of  a  violent  blow  on  the 
head,  will  serve  to  make  out  the  diagnosis. 
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Lastly,  the  previons  history  of  the  patient,  the  ejection  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  the  vinous  odor  of 
the  hreath  of  intoxicated  individuals,  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  coma  of 
drunkenness  from  that  of  eclampsia. 

§  5.  Proqnosis. 

Eclampsia  is  a  very  dangerous  affection,  but  we  cannot  agree  with  Madame 
Lachapelle,  who  states  that  one-half  of  the  women  affected  with  it  are  lost.  In 
order  to  appreciate  this  conclusion  from  the  practice  of  the  illustrious  midwife, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  conditions  in  which  the  patients  at 
La  Maternite  are  placed.  Alter  consulting  the  numerous  cases  which  I  have  had 
occasion  to  observe,  I  think  I  might  safely  say,  that  when  the  patients  receive 
proper  care  in  due  time,  the  mortality  is  hardly  greater  than  one  out  of  three  and 
perhaps  four. 

The  prognosis  varies,  however,  according  to  the  cause  that  gave  rise  to  the 
convulsions,  to  the  stage  of  the  puerperal  condition  at  which  they  are  manifested, 
and  to  the  particular  progress  of  the  symptoms. 

Of  all  the  various  predisposing  causes,  a  serous  plethora,  or  a  partial  or  general 
infiltration,  says  Madame  Lachapelle,  must  give  rise  to  the  most  unfavorable 
prognosis.  This  proposition  now  appears  to  us  a  great  deal  too  absolute.  Gene- 
ral infiltration  should  doubtless  be  considered  as  predisposing  to  eclampsia  much 
more  than  partial  cedema;  but  when  the  disease  has  once  appeared,  the  general 
or  partial  infiltration  adds  nothing  to  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis.  This  results 
evidently  from  the  observations  of  MM.  Blot,  Begnault,  and  Devilliera.  Thus, 
of  four  patients  with  eclampsia,  observed  by  M.  Blot,  three  died,  whilst  all  of 
three  others  affected  in  the  same  way,  but  free  from  oedema,  recovered.  So,  also, 
MM.  Regnault  and  Devilliers,  who  had  two  deaths  for  two  non-infiltrated  cases 
of  eclampsia,  observed  but  five  deaths  for  nine  oedematous  cases,  and  three  others 
fell  victims  to  later  complications  succeeding  the  eclampsia.  In  short,  the  pa- 
tients with  eclampsia  and  albuminuria,  without  oedema,  give  a  mortality  of  7  out 
of  15;  and  those  with  oedema,  a  mortality  of  11  oat  of  51. 

As  albuminuria  is  almost  always  pre-ezistent  to  eclampsia,  it  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  is  referable  to  its  longer  or  shorter  duration  and  its  quantity. 
Albuminuria  of  very  recent  date,  or  of  the  kind  styled  transitory,  and  which 
gives  only  a  slight  cloud  by  the  use  of  reagents,  will  lead  to  a  much  less  unfavor- 
able prognosis  than  if  it  had  existed  for  several  months  and  had  afforded  a 
copious  deposit  of  albumen.  An  old  case  of  albuminuria  always  supposes  an 
advanced  disease  of  the  kidney,  or  else  an  altered  state  of  the  fluid.  The  oases 
observed  by  MM.  Devilliers  and  Begnault,  prove  that  death  then  occurs  most 
frequently  either  during  the  coma,  or  as  a  consequence  of  ulterior  com^jlications. 
The  following  table  of  36  cases,  by  Braun,  leads  to  the  same  conclusion. 
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No.  of  eaaet. 

Mothers  cured. 

Died.                           1 
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oonynlsiont- 

Of  eoiBpll«a- 
tloiu. 

Very  severe, 

Very  considerable,    .     .     . 

Considerable, 

Moderate, 

Slight, 

3 

7 

14 

8 

4 

1 
3 
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7 

4 

2 
3 

4 
0 
0 
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1 

1 
1 
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The  convulsions  that  are  developed  in  hysterical  and  epileptic  patients,  or  m 
women  of  great  nervous  susceptibility,  and  those  which  succeed  any  acute  moral 
emotion,  are  less  formidable  than  those  which  have  no  relation  with  the  former 
nervous  state  of  the  female.  Finally,  the  eclampsia  that  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  general  alteration  of  the  blood  produced  by  albuminuria,  is  much  more 
dangerous  than  that  whose  appearance  seems  connected  with  the  irritation  of 
some  organ,  as  the  uterus,  bladder,  intestine,  &c. ;  for  in  the  latter  case,  subl^Mta 
camaj  toUitur  effectus. 

As  the  depletion  of  the  uterus  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the 
cure  of  the  paroxysms,  it  is  evident  that,  other  things  being  equal,  eclampsia  is 
far  more  serious  when  it  comes  on  at  the  commencement  of  the  labor,  than 
where  it  is  not  manifested  until  the  dilatation  of  the  parts  is  so  advanced  aa  to 
render  a  spontaneous  or  an  artificial  delivery  both  possible  and  easy.  The  convul- 
sions are  likewise  more  dangerous  when  manifested  at  an  early  period  of  the 
gestation;  not  only  because  the  patient,  in  case  of  recovery,  is  exposed  to  fresh 
attacks  during  the  remainder  of  this  state,  but  also  because  the  complete  oblite- 
ration of  the  orifice,  and  the  hardness  and  length  of  the  cervix,  will  render  the 
depletion  of  the  womb  impossible.     It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that,  in  this  respect, 
primiparsB  will  be  much  more  exposed  than  women  who  have  previously  borne 
children.     The  truth  of  this  assertion  has  been  questioned  of  latter  time,  but  I 
am  happy  to  find  a  ri$ufni  in  the  memoir  of  M.  Wieger,  which  confirms  it  fully. 
Of  sixty-five  women  at  different  stages  of  pregnancy,  who  were  attacked  with 
eclampsia,  twenty-five  died,  either  during  the  attack,  or  in  consequence  of  sub- 
sequent complications.     That  which  takes  place  after  the  delivery  is  the  least 
unfavorable  of  all ;  or  rather  such  is  the  opinion  of  Duges ;  but  I  believe  with 
Ramsbotham,  that  the  prognosis  would  then  be  much  more  serious.     I  have 
remarked,  says  the  latter,  and  here  again  I  agree  with  him,  that  when  the  convul- 
sions come  on  in  the  last  stages  of  labor,  and  continue  after  the  delivery,  the 
woman  generally  dies ;  but  if  they  are  arrested  by  the  delivery,  they  seldom 
return,  and  the  gentle  slumber  which  then  succeeds  is  the  signal  of  a  prompt 
convalescence. 

The  course  and  intensity  of  the  symptoms  of  a  convulsive  attack  greatly 
influence  its  termination :  thus,  when  the  paroxysms  are  numerous  and  violent, 
and  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession,  more  particularly  if  the  comatose  state 
is  prolonged  during  the  whole  interval  that  separates  them,  and  when  the  patient 
does  not  recover  the  use  of  her  sensorial  and  intellectual  faculties  in  this  interval, 
the  prognosis  is  exceedingly  unfavorable,  for  death  most  usually  results. 
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A;niiD,  it  most  not  be  «apposod  that  all  danger  is  oier  when  the  labnr  is  tenni- 
aatedanJ  the  convaUioDi)  have  altogether  disappeared;  fur.  according  Uj  Donoiaa, 
Collinfl.  and  olhera,  tbe  patienrs  are  then  much  exposed  to  consecutive  abdominal 
iDflammntioDS,  which,  as  ia  well  known,  often  (wmproiuise  tlteir  cxistenoe. 

After  the  complete  cessation  of  the  accidents,  the  albuminuria  is  generalljt 
found  to  disappear  rapidly,  so  that  Hometiiiiea  no  traces  of  it  remaiD  at  tbe  expi- 
ration of  four  Of  five  days  aubsi'quent  to  delivery. 

This  circumstance  is  a  happy  one,  since  it  justifiea  the  expectation  of  a  happy 
eonvalesconoc.  Ilut  if  ibe  urine  reinaioa  charged  with  albuinen  fur  ten  or  fifteen 
days  afUr  the  torminaiioD  of  the  oclntapsia,  a  recnm  of  the  accidenis  is  to  be 
feared,  as  I  once  observed  on  the  fif^i'culb  da;;  or  eUc  it  may  be  dreaded  lest 
the  altoratioD  of  the  secretion  might  bo  due  to  a  niore  advanced  degeneration  of 
the  kidney,  which  of  itself  would  be  likely  to  endanger  the  woman's  life. 

If  the  prognosis  is  grave  ss  regards  the  mother,  it  is  at  lonst  e((ually  so  for  the 
child,  since  it  very  frequently  dies  during  the  couvulsioos  that  lake  place  In  ths 
course  of  the  gestation  or  at  the  commeuuenient  of  parturiliuu  ;  for  the  disorder 
nrcnted  in  the  raaiornal  circulation  must  necessarily  affect  that  of  the  fiBlus. 
The  latter  may  be  affvcted  with  fiital  eolumpsia  in  the  womb,  i  have  soiiiotimes 
seen  it  prc»cnl  a  coutraeted  state  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  inimedintcly  after 
its  expulsion;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  the  prodacliou  of  ihe  latter  condition,  that 
the  mother's  convulsions  should  have  lasted  for  a  long  time.  I  saw  (October, 
1846)  a  highly  infiltrated  primi[iarous  female,  in  whose  case  the  complete  dila- 
tation of  the  cervix  and  powerful  expulsive  pains  gave  promise  of  a  speedy 
delivery  nutwithstnnding  a  slight  contraction  of  the  pelvis,  suddenly  seized  with 
so  attack  of  convulsions.  1  applied  the  forceps  immediately,  and  the  child, 
whose  heart  was  beating  a  few  moments  before,  was  extracted  without  difficulty. 
It  WHS  dead,  and  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  tliosc  of  the  right  side  cape- 
oially,  were  strongly  cuntructed.  The  biceps  muscles  were  extremely  hard.  M. 
Preslat  mentions  a  nearly  similar  cnse. 

Although  the  ftetus  may  escape  tbe  danger  to  which  the  convulsions  eipoM 
it  whilst  stilt  within  the  womb,  it  is  not  yet  entirely  safe,  for  it  is  subject  to  a 
sort  of  hereditury  influence,  during  the  early  part  of  ite  existence,  which  renders 
it  liabli)  to  convulsions  similar  to  those  with  which  the  mother  was  affected, 
tjchniitt  (of  Paderborn)  relates,  that  a  woman  in  whose  ease  an  atlaok  of 
eclampaia  assuracd  for  more  than  three  hours  the  appearauce  of  decided  cata- 
lepsy, was  delivered  by  the  forceps  of  s  living  child.  At  five  o'clock  of  the  next 
day,  the  latter  presented  symptoms  of  catalepsy  resembling  precisely  those  of 
the  mother,  and  died  in  spile  of  all  that  conld  be  dune. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  dangers  to  which  eclampsia  exposes  the  child,  for 
it  is  evident  that  version  or  tbe  application  of  tho  forceps,  which  is  then  so  often 
necessary,  always  endangers  its  existence  more  or  less.  Thus,  of  fifly-om 
children  reported  by  Merriman,  thirty-fi>ur  were  stillborn,  and  seventeen  wen 
born  alive;  which  statemrnt,  anfavoruble  ns  it  is,  proves  at  least  that,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  many  accoucheurs,  the  child  is  not  always  lost;  and  that 
should  not  regard  its  life  as  worthless  in  those  cases  in  which  the  intervention 
of  art  becomes  re<(Uiait«. 

NutwilUstaudiog  the  gravity  of  the  general  j^ymptoms  uf  eclampsia,  its  effect 
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The  convulsions  tbat  are  developed  in  hysterical  and  epileptic  patients,  or  ii 
women  of  great  nervous  susceptibility,  and  those  which  succeed  any  acute  monl 
emotion,  are  less  formidable  than  those  which  have  no  relation  with  the  former 
nervous  state  of  the  female.  Finally,  the  eclampsia  that  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  general  alteration  of  the  blood  produced  by  albuminuria,  is  much  more 
dangerous  than  that  whose  appearance  seems  connected  with  the  irritation  of 
some  organ,  as  the  uterus,  bladder,  intestine,  &c. ;  for  in  the  latter  case,  stibla^ 
causaj  tolUtur  effectus. 

As  the  depletion  of  the  uterus  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the 
cure  of  the  paroxysms,  it  is  evident  that,  other  things  being  equal,  eclampsia  is 
far  more  serious  when  it  comes  on  at  the  commencement  of  the  labor,  than 
where  it  is  not  manifested  until  the  dilatation  of  the  parts  is  so  advanced  as  tc 
render  a  spontaneous  or  an  artificial  delivery  both  possible  and  easy.  The  convul- 
sions are  likewise  more  dangerous  when  manifested  at  an  early  period  of  the 
gestation ;  not  only  because  the  patient,  in  case  of  recovery,  is  exposed  to  fresh 
attacks  during  the  remainder  of  this  state,  but  also  because  the  complete  oblite- 
ration of  the  orifice,  and  the  hardness  and  length  of  the  cervix,  will  render  the 
depiction  of  the  womb  impossible.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that,  in  this  respect, 
primiparsB  will  be  much  more  exposed  than  women  who  have  previously  borne 
children.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  has  been  questioned  of  latter  time,  but  I 
am  happy  to  find  a  rimm€  in  the  memoir  of  M.  Wieger,  which  confirms  it  fully. 
Of  sixty-five  women  at  different  stages  of  pregnancy,  who  were  attacked  with 
eclampsia,  twenty-five  died,  either  during  the  attack,  or  in  consequence  of  sub- 
sequent complications.  That  which  takes  place  after  the  delivery  is  the  least 
unfavorable  of  all ;  or  rather  such  is  the  opinion  of  Duges ;  but  I  believe  with 
Ramsbotham,  that  the  prognosis  would  then  be  much  more  serious.  I  have 
remarked,  says  the  latter,  and  here  again  I  agree  with  him,  that  when  the  convul- 
sions come  on  in  the  last  stages  of  labor,  and  continue  after  the  delivery,  the 
woman  generally  dies  ]  but  if  they  are  arrested  by  the  delivery,  they  seldom 
return,  und  the  gentle  slumber  which  then  succeeds  is  the  signal  of  a  prompt 
convalescence. 

The  course  and  intensity  of  the  symptoms  of  a  convulsive  attack  greatly 
influence  its  termination :  thus,  when  the  paroxysms  are  numerous  and  violent, 
and  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession,  more  particularly  if  the  comatose  state 
is  prolougeil  durinpc  the  whole  interval  that  sepanites  them,  and  when  the  patient 
does  not  recover  the  use  of  her  sensorial  and  intellectual  faculties  in  this  interval, 
the  prognosis  is  exceedingly  unfavorable,  for  death  most  usually  results. 
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A<]^D,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  danger  is  over  when  the  labor  is  termi- 
nated and  the  convulsions  have  altogether  disappeared;  for,  according  to  Denman, 
Collins,  and  others,  the  patients  are  then  much  exposed  to  consecutive  abdominal 
inflammations,  which,  as  is  well  known,  often  compromise  their  existence. 

After  the  complete  cessation  of  the  accidents,  the  albuminuria  is  generally 
found  to  disappear  rapidly,  so  that  sometimes  no  traces  of  it  remain  at  the  expi- 
ration of  four  or  five  days  subsequent  to  delivery. 

This  circumstance  is  a  happy  one,  since  it  justifies  the  expectation  of  a  happy 
convalescence.  But  if  the  urine  remains  charged  with  albumen  for  ten  or  fifteen 
days  after  the  termination  of  the  eclampsia,  a  return  of  the  accidents  is  to  be 
feared,  as  I  once  observed  on  the  fifteenth  day ;  or  else  it  may  be  dreaded  lest 
the  alteration  of  the  secretion  might  be  due  to  a  more  advanced  degeneration  of 
the  kidney,  which  of  itself  would  be  likely  to  endanger  the  woman's  life. 

If  the  prognosis  is  grave  as  regards  the  mother,  it  is  at  least  equally  so  for  the 
child,  since  it  very  frequently  dies  during  the  convulsions  that  take  place  in  the 
course  of  the  gestation  or  at  the  commencement  of  parturition ;  for  the  disorder 
created  in  the  maternal  circulation  must  necessarily  affect  that  of  the  foetus. 
The  latter  may  be  affected  with  fatal  eclampsia  in  the  womb.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  it  present  a  contracted  state  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  immediately  after 
its  expulsion ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  latter  condition,  that 
the  mother's  convulsions  should  have  lasted  for  a  long  time.  I  saw  (October, 
1846)  a  highly  infiltrated  primiparous  female,  in  whose  case  the  complete  dila- 
tation of  the  cervix  and  powerful  expulsive  pains  gave  promise  of  a  speedy 
delivery  notwithstanding  a  slight  contraction  of  the  pelvis,  suddenly  seized  with 
an  attack  of  convulsions.  I  applied  the  forceps  immediately,  and  the  child, 
whose  heart  was  beating  a  few  moments  before,  was  extracted  without  difficulty. 
It  was  dead,  and  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  those  of  the  right  side  espe- 
cially, were  strongly  contracted.  The  biceps  muscles  were  extremely  hard.  M. 
Prestat  mentions  a  nearly  similar  case. 

Although  the  foetus  may  escape  the  danger  to  which  the  convulsions  expose 
it  whilst  still  within  the  womb,  it  is  not  yet  entirely  safe,  for  it  is  subject  to  a 
sort  of  hereditary  influence,  during  the  early  part  of  its  existence,  which  renders 
it  liable  to  convulsions  similar  to  those  with  which  the  mother  was  affected. 
Schmitt  (of  Paderborn)  relates,  that  a  woman  in  whose  case  an  attack  of 
eclampsia  assumed  for  more  than  three  hours  the  appearance  of  decided  cata- 
lepsy, was  delivered  by  the  forceps  of  a  living  child.  At  five  o'clock  of  the  next 
day,  the  latter  presented  symptoms  of  catalepsy  resembling  precisely  those  of 
the  mother,  and  died  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  dangers  to  which  eclampsia  exposes  the  child,  for 
it  is  evident  that  version  or  the  application  of  the  forceps,  which  is  then  so  often 
necessary,  always  endangers  its  exbtence  more  or  less.  Thus,  of  fifty-one 
children  reported  by  Merriman,  thirty-four  were  stillborn,  and  seventeen  were 
born  alive ;  which  statement,  unfavorable  as  it  is,  proves  at  least  that,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  many  accoucheurs,  the  child  is  not  always  lost;  and  that  we 
should  not  regard  its  life  as  worthless  in  thai  oh  the  intervention 

of  art  becomes  requisite. 

Notwithstanding  the  gncfi  da,  its  effect 
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upon  the  progress  of  gestation  is  not  always  so  disastrous,  for  it  has  been  knova 
to  continue  in  spite  of  long  and  frequent  attacks.  Generally,  however,  abortin 
or  premature  labor  are  the  result,  and  that,  whether  the  child  be  living,  cr 
whether  it  has  perished  in  consequence  of  the  violent  shocks  ezperienoed  by 
the  mother. 

However  severe  the  attack  may  be,  it  is  very  unusual  for  the  woman  to  dit 
undelivered,  unless  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  be  prevented  by  a  mechaDiol 
obstruction.  Still,  sudden  death  has  several  times  been  known  to  take  plaee, 
four  cases  of  the  kind  being  mentioned  by  M.  Wieger  as  having  occurred  in  Ike 
practice  of  German  accoucheurs.  The  CsBsarean  operation  was  performed  upaa 
the  bodies. 

§  6.  Pathological  Anatomy. 

Thus  far  post-mortem  examinations  have  thrown  no  light  on  the  nature  of 
eclampsia,  for  most  usually  this  disease  leaves  no  appreciable  anatomical  ledoa 
behind.  Often,  indeed,  there  is  a  little  serosity  found  in  the  ventricles  or  arack- 
noid  cavity,  and  possibly  a  more  or  less  evident  congestion  of  the  encephalio 
vessels;  and  when  the  a£Fection  has  terminated  in  apoplexy,  the  dissection  has 
exhibited  either  an  apoplectic  extravasation  into  the  cerebral  substance,  or  else  a 
free  efiFusion  on  its  surface.  But  these  are  evidently  nothing  more  than  secon- 
dary  lesions,  the  effects,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  convulsions. 

In  a  woman  who  died  from  puerperal  epilepsy,  M.  Prestat  found  a  little  body, 
of  a  stony  consistence,  and  about  as  large  as  an  ordinary  pea,  in  the  corpua 
striatum  of  the  right  side;  and,  in  another  case,  M.  Baudelocque  detected  an 
ossification  of  the  dura  mater.  But  M.  Prestat  was  certainly  correct  in  regard- 
ing such  anatomical  lesions  ns  mere  coincidences,  for  nothing  would  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  exists  between  them  and  the  con- 
vulsions. 

What  we  have  stated  in  regard  to  the  almost  uniform  coincidence  of  albumi- 
nuria with  eclampsia,  and  to  its  common  connection  with  lesions  of  the  kidneys, 
sufficiently  indicate  that  the  anatomical  lesions  are  hereafter  to  be  sought  for  in 
those  organs.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  never  failed  to  do  so  for  the  past  ten 
years,  nor  do  we  hesitate  at  the  present  time  to  consider  albuminous  nephritis 
as  one  of  the  most  common  lesions  after  puerperal  convulsions.  As  already 
stated,  the  kidneys  have  almost  universally  presented  the  anatomical  characten 
of  nephritis,  the  more  or  less  advanced  degrees  of  which  appeared  to  coincide 
with  the  chronicity  and  abundance  of  the  albuminuria. 

Other  observers,  amongst  whom  I  might  mention  MM.  Blot  and  Depaul,  state 
that  usually  they  have  met  with  no  disease  of  the  kidney,  and  regarding  the 
above-mentioned  facts  as  altogether  exceptional,  insist  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  Bright's  disease  has  no  connection  with  eclampsia. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  I  do  not  reprard 
Bright's  disease  as  residing  in  the  lesion  of  the  kidney  exclusively  (page  285) ; 
and  that  although  the  kidneys  should  present  nothing  abnormal,  the  alteration  of 
the  urine  is  sufficient  to  prove  its  existence.  I  mijrht,  therefore,  strictly  pay  no 
regard  to  the  facts  mentioned  by  my  opponents ;  but  let  us  examine  whether, 
independently  of  the  opinion  which  I  support,  the  observations  of  MM.  Blot  and 
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Depaul  arc  of  much^yalue.  They  have  found  nothing,  say  they;  but  perhaps 
their  not  having  done  so  is  their  own  fault  in  not  having  examined  sufficiently, 
and  I  have  to  acknowledge  that  hitherto  I  had  committed  the  same  error. 
Works  recently  published  in  Germany  show,  in  fact,  that  the  naked  eye  is  en- 
tirely incompetent  to  detect  anatomically  the  commencement  of  albuminous 
nephritis,  and  that  the  first  degrees  of  renal  alteration  can  be  discovered  only  by 
the  microscope. 

The  nature  of  this  book  does  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  the  anatomical  and 
microscopic  details  found  in  Frerichs'  work;  but  the  researches  of  which  I  speak 
evidently  show  the  small  value  of  observations  in  which  the  microscope  has  not 
been  employed.  All  negative  facts  should,  therefore,  be  regarded  for  the 
moment  as  having  no  existence,  and  more  accurate  observations  are  necessary 
to  determine  whether  or  not  there  are  cases  in  which  the  lesions  of  the  kidneys 
are  altogether  wanting. 

Henceforth,  therefore,  attention  should  be  especially  directed  to  the  kidneys. 

§  7.  Nature  of  Eolampsia. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  labors  of  those  modern  pathologists  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  impulse  given  by  M.  Bayer,  eclampsia,  which  had  been  so  long  classed 
with  the  neuroses,  that  is  to  say,  with  diseases  whose  nature  is  entirely  unknown, 
begins  to  be  better  understood.  Whoever  shall  have  read  attentively  what  we 
have  said  of  puerperal  albuminuria  (page  281),  and  of  its  relations  with  eolampsia 
(page  697),  will  perceive  that  we  can  no  longer  withhold  our  opinion  as  re- 
spects the  nature  of  puerperal  convulsions. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  return  to  what  we  regard  as  the  fundamental  fact, 
which  must  decide  the  whole  question,  namely,  that  eclamptic  females  are 
almost  always  affected  with  albuminuria.  Now,  although  it  is  true  that  albumi- 
nuria may  be  present  in  a  great  number  of  general  or  local  diseases  of  easy 
diagnosis  (Rayer),  and  although  it  may  be  produced  artificially  by  wounding  cer- 
tain p&rts  of  the  nervous  system  of  living  animals  (Claude  Bernard),  it  is  very 
certain  that,  aside  from  these  conditions,  which  are  rare  and  exceptional  in  preg- 
nant women,  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  during  the  puerperal  state, 
always  denotes  a  general  alteration  of  the  urinary  secretion.  This  alteration,  as 
stated  (page  281),  first  consists  in  a  modification  of  the  elements  of  the  blood, 
which  is  soon  complicated  with  a  lesion  of  the  kidneys,  constituting  its  anato- 
mical expression,  as  albuminuria  and  still  later  eclampsia  are  its  symptomatic 
expression.  Eclampsia  is,  therefore,  the  ultimate  phenomenon  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease, whether  it  be  merely  a  general  affection  or  more  especially  localized  in  the 
kidneys. 

This  alteration  of  the  blood,  or  species  of  poisoning,  has  received  the  appella^ 
tion  of  urcemia  from  the  German  authors.  It  is  characterized  anatomically  by 
the  loss  of  albumen  from  the  blood,  and  by  its  admixture  with  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  urea. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  exhibit  and  discuss  the  value  of  the  theories  of 
FrericLs,  Schotin,  and  others,  in  regard  to  uraamia.  I  must  content  myself  with 
observing  that,  although  differing  as  regaidA^ti  m,  all  of  these  authors 

agree  in  considering  the  alteration  of  Ibt  h  nost  of  the  symp- 

toms of  Bright's  disease. 
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We  have  already  said  that  this  alteration  of  the  blood  bad  been  detected 
during  pregnancy ;  let  us  now  examine  whether  the  symptoms  to  which  it  gifv 
rise  are  also  met  with  in  the  pregnant  female  with  albuminuria. 

In  the  excellent  memoir  of  M.  Imbert-Goubeyre,  which  was  crowned  by  tke 
Academy,  the  author,  who  defends  with  much  brilliancy  and  talent  the  opiDioB 
which  I  hold,  has  proved  that  the  history  of  the  symptoms  of  Bright's  difleaseii 
also  the  history  of  puerperal  albuminuria.  In  both  cases,  he  has  obsenred  anm- 
rosis,  cephalalgia,  lumbar  pains,  partial  paralysis  or  hemiplegia,  various  neanl- 
gias,  blindness,  contractions,  hemorrhages,  gastric  disorders,  convulsions,  aod 
lastly,  what  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention,  the  analysis  and  microBCOpie 
examination  of  the  urine  furnish  in  both  oases  the  same  results. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  these  symptoms  are  rarely  observed  in  puerperal  albi- 
minuria.  We  might  reply,  that  they  are  also  rare  in  albuminous  nephritia 
Still,  they  are  probably  much  more  common  during  gestation  than  is  generally 
supposed.  They  have,  in  fact,  always  been  noted  in  connection  with  pregnane, 
but  the  examination  of  the  urine  was  neglected.  However,  since  attention  has 
been  turned  to  the  subject,  several  authors  have  pointed  out  their  coincideooe 
with  albuminuria.  Besides,  in  Bright's  disease,  these  symptoms  are  rarely  met 
with,  except  at  an  advanced  stage,  whereas  during  pregnancy  it  is  unusual  for 
the  renal  affection  or  the  alteration  of  the  fluids  to  be  carried  so  far.  Therefore, 
they  are  witnessed  more  rarely.  Considering  the  slight  progress  made  by  the 
so-called  puerperal  Bright's  disease,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  symptoms  ought 
to  be  met  with  still  less  frequently,  and  in  most  cases  their  appearance  might 
be  regarded  as  premature;  but  this  early  appearance  is  readily  explained  by  the 
reflex  irritations  resulting  from  the  pregnancy  and  labor. 

The  similarity  of  the  symptoms  and  anatomical  alterations  induce  me,  there- 
fore, to  attribute  the  eclampsia  and  the  albuminuria  which  always  accompanies 
it,  to  Bright's  disease. 

MM.  Blot,  Depaul,  and  some  others,  having  raised  several  objections  to  this 
opinion,  we  shall  next  endeavor  to  appreciate  their  value. 

'*  1.  As  albumen  is  not  discovered  in  the  urine  of  all  pregnant  women,  there- 
fore eclampsia  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  albuminuria  and  Bright's  dis- 
ease." 

Supposing  the  observations  upon  which  this  first  objection  is  based  to  have 
been  well  made,  and  some  of  them,  at  least,  seem  to  me  deserving  of  all  confi- 
dence, they  still  do  not  prove  incontestably  what  is  desired.  Albumen,  indeed, 
is  not  found  invariably  in  all  individuals  who,  not  being  in  the  puerperal  state, 
are  certainly  affected  with  albuminous  nephritis ;  although  very  abundant  at  cer- 
tain periods  it  diminishes  greatly  at  others,  and  sometimes  even  disappears  en- 
tirely for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  but  only  to  return  again  rather  later.  These 
same  intermissions  may  also  be  met  with  during  pregnancy,  and  we  may  readily 
imagine  that  unless  the  urine  of  the  same  woman,  who  afterward  was  attacked 
with  eclampsia,  had  been  examined  frequently  and  through  a  long  period,  it 
could  not  be  concluded  that  she  was  not  albuniiauric,  especially  if  the  albumen 
should  appear  during  the  convulsive  attack. 

Furthermore,  facts  have  been  observed  by  Mazouu,  a  Russian  physician,  and 
referred  to  by  M.  Imbert-Goubeyre,  which  appear  to  me  to  answer  the  objection 
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still  more  completely.  Mazoun  mentions  three  cases  in  which  the  autopsy  dis- 
closed,— once,  the  anatomical  type  of  the  second  degree  of  Bright's  disease; 
once,  a  lard-like  condition  of  the  kidney ;  and  once,  the  characters  of  the  first 
degree  of  Bright's  disease :  yet,  although  the  patients  were  ohserved  daily  for 
several  weeks,  alhumen  was  never  detected  in  their  urine.  Unless  we  admit  that 
the  fatty  kidneys  did  not  mark  a  case  of  Bright's  disease,  it  must  he  allowed  that 
this  disease  may  exist  exceptionally  without  alhuminuria.  Now  if  this  is  so, 
what  can  he  concluded  from  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  eclampsia  was  neither 
preceded  nor  accompanied  hy  alhuminuria? 

*'  2.  When  the  kidneys  present  no  alteration  at  the  autopsy,  can  it  still  he  said 
that  the  eclampsia  was  the  consequence  of  Bright's  disease  ?*' 

I  have  already  replied  to  this  objection  affirmatively,  if  we  regard,  as  always 
should  be  done,  the  general  alteration  of  the  fluids,  and  also  if  the  microscope 
has  not  been  employed,  for  it  alone  can  now  enable  us  to  say  that  no  real  altera- 
tion exists. 

'^  3.  The  difficulty  and  rarity  of  the  cures  of  Bright's  disease  are  well  known ; 
how,  then,  if  puerperal  albuminuria  is  due  to  the  same  cause,  explain  the  prompt 
disappearance  of  the  albumen  after  delivery,  and  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  pa- 
tients V 

It  is  true  that  the  albuminuria  disappears  quickly  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases }  but  generally  in  those  cases  no  eclampsia  had  taken  place,  or,  at  least,  the 
patients  recovered.  Here,  as  was  stated  (page  288),  it  is  probable  that  the  blood 
was  but  slightly  altered,  and  that  the  active  or  passive  congestion  of  the  kidneys 
produced  by  the  obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation,  contributed  to  a  certain 
extent  to  the  production  of  the  albuminuria.  We  can  then  readily  imagine  that, 
one  of  the  causes  being  removed  by  the  delivery,  the  other  might  be  incapable 
of  maintaining  the  functional  disorder;  but  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  in  other 
than  these  favorable  conditions,  the  albuminuria  ceases  in  a  few  hours.  I  have 
already  quoted  the  statistics  of  M.  Imbert-Goubeyre  (page  286),  from  which  it 
evidently  follows  that  when  the  disease  proves  fatal,  the  albumen  continues  to  the 
end ;  and  that  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  which  will  probably  be  found  to  in- 
crease when  the  patients  shall  be  followed  more  carefully,  it  passes  into  the  chronic 
condition.  I  might  add  with  M.  Wieger,  that  the  medium  duration  of  the  al- 
buminuria in  the  non-fatal  cases  is  from  eight  to  ten  days  after  delivery. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  these  objections  have  no  great  force,  and  are  not  of  a 
character  to  invalidate  the  many  good  reasons  which  go  to  support  our  opinion. 

We  do  not  wish  to  deny  absolutely  the  possible  occurrence  of  apparently 
eclamptic  convulsions,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  in  labor,  who  presents  neither  albu- 
minuria nor  any  of  the  symptoms  of  Bright's  disease.  On  the  contrary,  we  be- 
lieve that  in  some  very  rare  cases,  the  reflex  irritation  produced  by  an  extremely 
painful  labor,  or  the  violent  congestion  of  the  veins  of  the  spinal  column,  occa- 
sioned by  the  extreme  eflbrts  of  the  woman,  may  over-excite  the  spinal  marrow 
and  give  rise  to  partial,  or  even  general  convulsions.  But  we  regard  such  cases 
as  altogether  exceptional,  and  would  even  be  disposed  to  debar  them  from  the 
title  of  eclampsia,  and  consider  them  as  simple  convulsions,  hysterical  or  other- 
wise, in  their  nature.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  impreonon  left  upon  ns  by  the  two 
cases  of  the  kind  which  have  come  under  our  own  obnr"  .jwding 
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of  the  published  cases  inclines  me  to  believe  that  most  of  them  were  not  i 
of  real  eclampsia. 

§  8.  Treatment. 

The  management  of  eclampsia  most  necessarily  be  divided  into  the  preyenftifi 
and  the  curative  treatment. 

We  have  dw^lt  sufficiently  upon  the  etiology  of  eclampsia  to  show  the  impor 
tance  which  we  attach  to  albuminuria,  or,  rather^  to  the  disease  of  which  it  is  tke 
symptom.  The  presence  of  albumen  in  the  blood  of  a  pregnant  womaoi  iB  tke 
indication  of  a  marked  predisposition  on  her  part  to  puerperal  convulsions,  and 
the  best  preventive  treatment  would  be  that  which  would  result  in  the  moit 
favorable  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  blood,  or  in  the  amelioration  of  the 
renal  affection  which  is  the  apparent  cause  of  the  albuminuria.  Unfortunatelj, 
all  the  therapeutic  measures  employed  hitherto  in  other  conditions  than  the  puer- 
peral, have  been  very  unsatisfactory.  The  tonic  treatment,  however,  hasseeoMd 
in  some  cases  to  be  sufficiently  useful  to  encourage  new  trials,  especially  daring 
pregnancy,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  diminution  of  the  albumen  is  attended 
by  a  lessening  in  the  amount  of  all  the  solid  principles  of  the  blood.  I  would, 
therefore,  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  animal  diet  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  iron,  in  cases  of  albuminuria  complicating  pregnancy. 

The  recent  investigations  of  M.  Mialhe,  which  prove  that  an  excess  of  water 
in  the  blood  is  one  of  the  most  active  causes  of  albuminuria,  are  evidently  calcu- 
lated to  confirm  us  in  the  therapeutic  course  which  we  have  recommended  for  a 
long  time. 

But,  as  we  have  already  observed,  convulsions  almost  never  appear  in  a  preg- 
nant woman  with  albuminuria,  unless  some  accidental  circumstance,  so  to  speak, 
should  happen  to  excite  them.  They  are  usually  connected  with  cerebro-spinal 
congestions,  themselves  occasioned  by  fortuitous  circumstances,  with  serous  ple- 
thora, or  the  mechanical  obstruction  to  which  the  venous  circulation  is  subjected 
during  gestation  and  labor;  therefore,  the  first  object  should  be  to  prevent  thii 
congestion.  On  this  account  it  is,  that  bleeding  should  have  the  precedence  of 
all  others  as  a  preventive  measure.  It  should  be  practised  several  times  during 
the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  in  such  women  as  may  present  some  of  the  symp- 
toms of  cerebral  congestion  ;^  it  might  also  be  practised  with  the  happiest  suc- 
cess in  Godematous  females,  mere  particularly  when  the  precursory  phenomena  of 
eclampsia  shall  be  manifested.  In  the  latter,  we  should  also  resort  to  the  mea- 
sures calculated  to  diminish  the  volume  of  the  parts  distended  by  infiltration ; 
such  as  derivatives  to  the  intestinal  canal  and  urinary  passages,  the  application  of 
compresses  steeped  in  cold  water,  or  some  aromatic  decoction,  and  to  punctures 
with  the  lancet.    Nervous  and  irriUible  women,  of  a  dry  habit,  will  also  be  bene- 

*  By  way  of  showing  the  importance  of  venesection,  as  a  preventive  measure,  Dr.  Deweei 
relates  the  following  case ;  Mrs. ,  pregnant  with  her  first  child,  was  seized  with  fre- 
quent headaches  towards  the  end  of  her  gestation ;  she  neglected  to  be  bled,  and  was  at- 
tacked with  severe  epileptic  convulsions  at  the  onset  of  labor,  from  which,  however,  she 
recovered.  During  her  second  pregnancy  she  was  bled  freely,  and  delivered  without  acci- 
dent. In  the  third  and  fifth,  venesection  was  not  resorted  to,  and  they  were  attended  with 
convulsions;  whilst,  in  the  other  gestations,  she  had  recourse  to  this  remedy,  and  wasMftlj 
confined. 
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fited  by  a  moderate  bleeding  from  tbe  arm,  and  by  lakewarm  baths,  repeated 
frequently  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy ;  and  they  should  avoid  all 
acnte  moral  emotions,  &c.,  with  the  greatest  possible  care. 

Reserve  is  called  for  in  the  use  of  diuretics,  for,  although  they  are  usefiil  in 
certain  cases,  they  may,  in  others,  affect  the  progress  of  the  disease  unfavorably. 
Generally  speaking,  when  there  is  no  dyninution  in  the  amount  of  urine  ex- 
creted, they  should  not  be  employed,  for  the  increased  urination  would  augment 
the  waste  of  albumen,  and  oonsequently  the  impoverishment  of  the  blood. 
When,  however,  the  patient  passes  but  little  urine,  it  is  important  to  increase  the 
secretion,  in  order  to  prevent  an  admixture  of  the  principles  of  the  urine  with 
the  blood,  and  thus  lessen  the  chances  of  ursemio  intoxication.  The  prepara- 
tions of  squill,  digitalis,  juniper,  &c.,  may  then  be  used  with  advantage. 

After  the  venesection  and  purgatives  have  been  tried,  Drs.  Collins  and  John- 
son highly  extol  the  use  of  tartar  emetic,  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  nau- 
seate without  producing  vomiting.  For  this  purpose,  a  tablespoonful  of  the 
folbwing  mixture  is  given  by  the  mouth  every  half  hour : 

^. — Tartar  emetic,  .  .  •  gr.  vj. 

Laudanum,  .....  gtt.  xzz. 

Simple  syrup,    ......  fSUss. 

lufusion  of  pennyrojal,        ....  f  Jiij. 

P.M. 

The  quantity  of  tartar  emetic  is  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  symptoms,  and  the  imminence  of  the  disease.  The  same  potion 
b  also  strongly  recommended  as  a  curative  measure,  after  the  invasion  of  the 
convulsive  attack.  For  our  own  part,  we  should  regard  it  as  much  less  useful 
at  that  period. 

During  parturition,  the  accoucheur  should  endeavor  to  modify  or  prevent  the 
influence  of  the  various  causes  of  dptocia ;  thus,  if  the  contractions  assume  the 
character  of  irregular,  tetanic  pains,  he  must  attempt  to  restore  them  to  their 
normal  and  regular  type,  by  a  resort  to  bathing,  to  the  opiates,  or  belladonna, 
and  to  venesection ;  for  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  excessive  agitation  pro- 
duced by  these  pains  is  often  the  forerunner  of  eclampsia  in  a  nervous  and  irri- 
table woman. 

It  were  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  favorable  effect  that  inhala- 
tions of  chloroform  might  have  under  these  circumstances,  both  by  changing 
the  character  of  the  contractions,  and  diminishing  the  irritability  of  the  nervous 
centres. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  labor,  the  precaution  should  bo  taken  to 
empty  the  bladder  and  large  intestine,  and  to  relieve  the  stomach  of  indigestible 
food,  which  might  have  an  unfavorable  effect,  by  vomiting. 

All  these  measures  are  particularly  indicated  when  the  patient,  under  care,  had 
previously  suffered  from  oonvnlsions  in  her  former  labors,  for  she  is,  by  that  very 
fact,  predisposed  to  a  return  of  them. 

After  the  delivery,.  IIm  MConohBiir  might  often  prevent  this  accident,  by 
carefully  exploiiog^jtti  ^aent  to  the  expulsion  of  the 

ohild  and  piMMi  H  VdU  retracted,  and  that  it 
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eontumh  bo  fureirn  iHidieEk.  nucti  »  eoaraiti.  or  jtorxians  of  the 
plataeutiL. 

Tilt-  rurat-vt  tTCJitmein  t-uiHiifitF  (ciiif  genentl  me&snre^  that  are  apiplieable  ii 
nil  cMes.  and  uf  tiie  mttfcia'i  nieuiHt.  wiiicL  iiet-eB:>ari)v  tktv  iicoardinc  to  the  peiiad 
ml  wh'icii  till  TtUf5Tjit3Taj  cuuvubuuDf  liTfr  tuiiiiiiiesied. 

▲.  Gr.wn'iii  MfJinir^a. — At  the  hciiii  (if  ihtr  iim  of  cnmtTre  meamt  we  mm 
piaee  aiiiiniiDe'iuf  cuji«>8ions.  wiiicL  havt'  been  Tej^orted  tC'  under  eTeir  fcnv.  T* 
the^e.  tiitireJ(»Tt:.  we  mum  hrsi  huTe  rertmntt-:  iini.  in  the  euijilii^ineiit  of  tUi 
remedy.  M'verui  uucfctiooK.  that  are  imp<irtaiii  is  a  pracrica]  point  of  riew,  ac 
preKeni«d  i(ir  iiulutirin.  C^nsrht  we  Ui  emTiioj  ireneral  or  local  hleeding?  Aid, 
ii' general.  V hi L'L  vein  is  to  lie  opened?  And  what  qnanutr  of  blood  shoiild  be 
drawL  ? 

In  a  large  mnjnriTT  iif  cases,  fireneral  venesecstinn  will  first  he  preferred;  nd 
the  revulsive  applscatiiin  of  leeches  or  cuppinr  will  onlv  be  refsorted  to  in  thov 
instunecF  where  :he  ronvnkidOf  siiull  have  iiiUnwed  a  profuse  heDorrhifBt. 
Where  free  hleeidiug  has  been  practiced,  and  the  cnma  continues,  notwithftttd- 
in£r<  throurh(mt  the  whole  interval  iterirec.Ti  the  fit&.  thus  annouucinir  an  intense 
cou£rei;tioD  ahom  the  eiircphalrm.  we  mirrut  a])j»)v  leeches  with  advantage  to  the 
mafituid  prcu^e^es,  nr  to  the  neck,  and  aisr*,  perliaps.  around  the  malleoli. 

"Writerf^  have  shnrjtlv  disiussed  the  (|ue<t.ion  af  to  what  vessels  shotiJd  be 
opened  ;  and  arteri(»u»!iiT  in  the  temporal,  lileedinp  in  the  arm  or  foot,  and  opes- 
inc  the  iuirular  vein,  have  been  extolled  in  turn.  The  advantasres  of  blood- 
letting  are  vcrv  ncariv  the  same,  whichever  ve!«%e]  be  opened :  and,  consequentlj, 
as  veueAeetion  in  the  arm  if"  bv  fur  the  most  easv.  and  as  we  cun  alwavs  ohtaii 
there  as  much  blood  as  mny  be  deemed  advisable,  this  is  nsoallv  practised,  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  should  be  prefern*d. 

It  if^  ver\'  inipuri:int  that  the  vein  should  be  opened  laiwlv.  and  that  tkehlood 
fdinnld  fli»w  in  a  full  sire.;»m.  Shimld  it  dribble  awav.  or  the  iet  he  rerv  snuJl, 
the  bleediiic,  TJamsboiham  »ivs,  i>  almost  uselests.  and  another  vein  had  better 
be  opened  at  (mce 

The  qn;intitv  of  blood  to  he  drawn  varies  areordinc  to  the  patient's  constita- 
tion,  the  vitth^nec  uf  tho  paroxysms,  kx',.  kc. :  thus,  iii  lymphatic  individuals,  we 
should,  as  a  genenil  rule,  be  ssitisfioxi  with  the  extracion  of  f(mrteen  to  eighteen 
ounces:  Jind  i:  the  sympt^mis  still  ciuitiiiuc  after  thi>..  aiiu  it  be  deemed  necessuy 
to  keep  up  the  sanjuinet^us  emission,  it  ou^'hi  Ut  U*  ciinfioed  to  the  application 
of  fifteen,  tw(»nty,  or  thirty  leeches  behind  each  ejir* 

In  pie  til  uric  wumen.  atW  a  eopi»>us  bloetling  of  sixteen  ounces,  a  second,  of 
ten  t/i  louteen  ounces,  might  hv  resorfe*!  Ui,  two  or  three  hours  aft^-rwards.  and 
perhajfr  even  a  third;  but  a  fuurth  is  rarely  ndmissilile, and  we  would  preferablj 
apply.  iuMead,  either  leci'hes  t-d  thr  m::s!4»i.i  proct>«ses  or  cups  ti>  the  back  v! 
th(  wrA:. 

iJU^i^dinp  has  the  onubl.-  aflvimtajj,.  ^i"  n^movint:  thr  cmirestidn  or  irritation  ff 
the  f-pina!  nnrrnw.  and  of  preveount:  nt  ilir  same  liinr  tlie  C'rel'ri»-s}»inal  nm- 
jrestion.  whi'-h  t.ki-  pla^-r  diinn-  th*-  tii,  .-.nn  whu-li  may  ]»r.»<luce  latal  disorder*. 
or  at  hiast  hertnuje  indirect\v  thr  c-ius.-  ot   u  thsh  atu-ic'L. 

'  TiK  rpudtT  will  hear  in  mind  ihut  thr  |rr».  hrs  ,nr/^.'Tn,i  ir,  the  trxi  un- of  ihr  Europeia 
TaricU,  wliicL  extract  a  innch  iarper  qannliiN  oi  Morni  nmn  our  own  —Tran»lator. 
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Greneral  bleediog,  even  when  carried  bo  far  as  to  weaken  the  patient  greatly, 
does  not  surely  prevent  congestion  of  the  brain  or  even  effusion ;  for  all  these 
anatomical  lesions  have  been  observed  in  women  who  died  after  profuse  bleeding 
by  the  lancet.  On  the  other  hand,  when  carried  beyond  certain  limits,  it  may 
become  itself  the  occasion  of  a  fresh  excitement  of  the  spinal  marrow,  as  is 
observed  after  all  great  hemorrhages,  which  almost  always  end  in  convulsions. 
The  particular  object,  in  applying  leeches  or  enps  to  the  nucha  or  behind  the 
ears,  is  to  supply  the  insufficiency  of  venesection,  or  to  avoid  any  unfavorable 
effect  which  the  latter  might  possibly  have. 

Though  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  fear  of  congestions  and  effusions 
in  the  brain  and  spinal  morrow,  may  often  call  for  bleeding,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  impoverishment  of  the  blood  of  most  eclamptic  patients  contra- 
indicates  a  too  abundant  loss  of  blood.  *«It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  bleed  sufficiently 
to  remove  the  congestion  of  the  nervous  centres  or  lungs,  and  to  prevent  apo^ 
plectic  effusions,  but  going  too  far  in  this  direction  would  involve  the  most 
deplorable  consequences. 

Simultaneously  with  the  venesection,  it  is  advisable  to  produce  a  salutary 
derivation  to  the  intestinal  canal  and  skin.  The  emetics  have  been  recom^ 
mended  for  this  purpose ;  but,  in  most  oases,  they  ought  to  be  proscribed,  as 
being  calculated  to  augment  the  convulsive  movements  and  cerebral  congestion 
by  the  retchings  they  determine;  still,  if  there  was  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  accidents  were  partly  caused  by  the  pressure  of  badly-digested  food  in 
the  stomach,  vomiting  should  be  encouraged  either  mechanically,  by  tickling  the 
^throat,  or  by  the  administration  of  an  emetic. 

Purgatives  are  much  to  be  preferred,  especially  when  the  large  intestine  is 
filled  with  hardened  fecal  matters.  ^ 

The  fact  that  extreme  distension  of  the  bladder  has  occasionally  appeared  to 
be  the  deteriuining  cause  of  the  attack,  should  always  lead  us  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  that  viscus  by  percussion,  and  to  use  the  catheter  if  it  should  chance 
to  be  found  distended. 

If  the  patient  recovers  her  intelligence  during  the  intervals,  and  she  can  be 
induced  to  swallow,  we  might  exhibit  castor  oil  by  the  mouth  in  the  dose  of  one 
or  two  ounces;  or,  still  better,  two  gnuns  of  calomel  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
until  it  produces  a  purgative  effect.  If,  on  the  contrary,  she  cannot  swallow,  a 
plan  advised  by  Mcrriman  might  be  adopted;  that  is,  to  put  the  calomel  mixed 
with  moist  sugar  in  equal  proportions  between  the  lips  and  alveolar  arches,  or, 
if  possible,  into  the  mouth,  and  renew  it  until  several  stools  are  procured.  If 
this  latter  measure  be  ineffectual,  it  will  be  requisite  to  act  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal  by  administering  injections,  rendered  purgative  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  ounce  and  a  half  or  two  ounces  of  castor  oil,  or  of  the  miel  morcuriale, 
and,  if  neces!$ary,  by  incorporating  with  it  a  few  drops  of  croton  oil. 

There  are  yet  some  other  measures  that  cannot  be  relied  on  when  employed 
alone;  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  too  important  to  be  neglects  1.  We  allude 
to  sinapisms  applied  successively  on  the  thighs,  calves  of  the  legs,  and  ftet,  to 
vesicatories,  and  to  dry  cups  placed  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  on  the  lower 
extremities.     I  apply  them,  says  M.  Yelpeau,  to  both  thighs  and  the  nape  of  the 
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oeck,  BO  that  they  may  act  whilst  we  are  engaged  with  the  bloodletting,  Uislen^ 
or  leeches. 

They  have  appeared  to  me,  remarks  M.  Prestat,  particularly  useful  in 
matous  women ;  only  it  is  necessary  to  watch  their  effects  for  a  few  days 
wards,  lest  their  surface  become  gangrenous. 

I  place  an  application  of  the  large  oups  of  Dr.  Junod^  to  the  lower  eztreDiitiaa 
in  the  first  class  of  revulsives,  as  being  the  most  powerful  and  prompt  in  their 
action  of  any.  In  a  case  of  eolampsia,  that  occurred  five  hours  after  delivery^ 
the  symptoms  lasted  for  thirteen  hours;  and  the  patient's  condition  became  moim 
and  more  dangerous,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  all  the  measures  joat 
apoken  of.  At  the  first  application  of  these  cups,  the  convi|bive  paroxysma  di»> 
appeared;  at  the  second,  the  coma  became  less  profound;  and  at  the  third,  the 
patient  regained  her  intelligence.  lu  three  other  cases,  the  effect  was  not  so 
rapid,  although  they  appeared  to  have  a  favorable  infiuence. 

These  cups  are  especially  applicable  when,  notwithstanding  large  general  bleed- 
ings, the  application  of  leeches  or  scarified  cups  has  failed  to  remove  the  symp- 
toms. Under  these  circumstances,  they  have  the  immense  advantage  of  oppoaing 
the  cause  which  seems  to  drive  the  fiuids  towards  the  brain,  by  keeping  a  large 
amount  of  blood  in  the  lower  extremities. 

Cold  aspersions  upon  the  face  and  chest,  and  tickling  the  nostrils,  have  some- 
times had  the  effect  to  render  the  inspirations  more  easy  and  perfect,  and  thue 
defer  the  attack  of  convulsions.  Harvey  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  in  labor, 
who  was  awakened  from  a  deep  ooma  by  tickling  the  interior  of  the  noetrila. 
Denman  gives  the  history  of  a  lady  whose  every  pain  was  attended  by  a  convo)-* 
aion,  until  he  put  an  end  to  the  latter  for  the  rest  of  the  labor,  by  sprinkling  ibe 
face  at  the  beginning  of  each  contraction  by  means  of  a  feather  dipped  in  cold 
water.  £ven  if  useless,  the  measure  is  too  innocent  a  one  not  to  be  bad  recourse 
to. 

Such  are  the  measures  that  ought  to  be  primarily  employed ;  but  there  are 
certain  others  which,  without  having  the  same  efficacy,  may  however  prove  very 
useful.  For  instance,  when  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  last  for  ai|  hoar  at 
least,  and  during  all  this  time  the  patient  has  recovered  her  senses,  it  is  adTisa- 
ble  to  place  her  in  a  lukewarm  bath,  and  whilst  she  b  there,  to  keep  compresses, 
steeped  in  some  iced  liquid,  constantly  applied  on  her  head.  This  application 
of  cold  should  be  kept  up  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  attack ;  this 
measure  has  often  seemed,  in  our  hands,  says  Madame  Lacbapelle,  to  second  the 
venesection  beneficially.  It  is  particularly  useful  when  a  febrile  coma  succeeds 
the  eclamptic  paroxysm ;  as  also  when  the  occurrence  of  delirium  announces  the 
commencement  of  a  cerebral  fever. 

The  antispasmodics,  recommended  by  M.  Yelpeau  in  the  hysteric  form  of 
eclampsia ,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  hysteria  of  pregnant  women,  appear  to  me  use- 
less in  most  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions ;  and  it  would  only  be  as  a  preventive 
measure,  or  else  in  a  very  slight  attack,  that  they  could  be  resorted  to  with 

'  The  apparatus  of  Dr.  Juood  consists  of  a  large  metallic  boot,  capable  of  receiving  tha 
greater  portion  of  a  lower  extremity.  The  upper  part  of  the  boot  is  so  adapted  to  the  limb 
as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  air,  and  a  partial  or  complete  vacnam  is  obtained  by  tha  use  of 
an  air  pump. — Tnttulator, 
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benefit;  besides  which,  we  should  lose  precious  time  by  depending  on  them  in 
these  grave  cases. 

Compression  of  the  two  primitive  carotids,  which  has  recently  been  pro- 
posed us  a  remedy  for  most  convulsive  affections,  has  been  successfully  practised 
in  some  cases  of  eclampsia ;  and  hence  it  constitutes  another  measure  to  which 
we  mizht  recur,  without,  however,  attaching  too  much  importance  to  itfl  action, 
for  it  has  failed  in  several  instances.  (Journal  de  Ttousaeau,  Nov.  1840,  p.  186.) 

In  my  estimation,  the  opiates  ouf^ht  to  be  wholly  banished  from  the  treatment 
of  a  disease  which  so  often  terminates  in  cerebral  congestions,  at  least  whenever 
the  condition  of  the  patient  is  such  as  to  allow  of  the  abstraction  of  blood ;  but 
in  the  case  of  an  ansomio  female,  or  of  one  who  has  already  been  bled  very  freely, 
opium,  by  acting  as  a  sedative  to  the  nervous  centres,  might  perhaps  be  produc- 
tive of  some  advantage. 

During  the  paroxysm,  the  necessary  precautions  must  be  taken  to  restrain  the 
patient's  dangerous  movements ;  but  it  is  not  requisite  to  employ  violence  for 
that  purpose,  as  some  persons  advise ;  for  we  have  elsewhere  stated  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  tendency  to  change  the  position ;  and  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
merely  watch  over  her,  without  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  convulsive  move- 
ments, the  intensity  of  which  might  thereby  be  augmented. 

Particular  care  is  requisite  to  prevent  the  tongue  from  being  bitten,  since  it  is 
very  liable  to  be  pushed  beyond  the  alveolar  arches,  and  often  becomes  wounded 
by  the  convulsive  contraction  of  the  masseter  muscles.  To  prevent  such  an 
accident,  it  has  been  advised  to  place  some  hard  body,  the  handle  of  a  spoon,  for 
instance,  between  the  teeth,  so  as  to  hold  them  apart ;  but  Madame  Lachapelle 
says  this  is  an  almost  infallible  way  of  breaking  the  incisors.  Oardien  directs  a 
piece  of  cork  to  be  put  between  the  molars  instead,  as  it  would  not  be  attended 
with  this  inconvenience;  but  this  might  escape  from  the  fingers,  and  be  drawn 
down,  by  an  inspiratory  movement,  into  the  opening  of  the  glottis,  and  thus  suf- 
focate the  patient.  A  much  more  simple  plan  is  to  push  back  the  tongue  behind 
the  alveolar  aruhes  with  the  fingers  themselves,  at  the  commencement  of  each  fit; 
when,  the  jaws  being  once  closed,  the  tongue  can  no  longer  protrude;  it  may  be 
contused  between  the  teeth,  but  that  is  all.  Besides,  this  little  operation  may 
easily  be  explained  to  the  assistants,  who  perform  it  without  difficulty,  as  soon  as 
they  have  overcome  the  chimerical  fear  of  being  bitten.  ^ 

B.  Special  Measures. — The  ooui^  pointed  out  thus  far  might  be  considered 
as  the  medical  part  of  the  treatment  of  eclampsia. 

But  when,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  these  means,  the  convulsions 
continue  and  increase  in  violence,  what  is  to  be  done?  The  pregnant  condition 
being  the  first  cause  of  eclampsia,  it  was  natural  to  expect  to  find  the  most  effec- 
tual remedy  in  the  evacuation  of  the  uterus.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  opinion  of 
almost  all  practitioners,  and  it  waa  also  our  own,  until  within  a  few  years  past 
Since,  however,  we  have  so  often  seen  the  convulsions  continue  for  several  days 
after  the  spontaneous  expulsion  or  the  extraction  of  the  fcetus,  we  have  far  less 
confidence  in  the  immediate  results  of  the  cessation  of  pregnancy.  As  we  have 
already  said,  the  principal  cause  of  eclampsia  is  to  be  sought  for  in  a  general 
alteration  of  the  economy ;  now,  although  this  modification  is  due  to  the  course 
q£-  gttitatiion  Mad  aostained  thereby,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  disappear  im- 
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mediately  upon  delivery.  It  remains  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  aDd  the 
returns  but  slowly  to  the  normal  state  of  the  unimpregnated  condition.  Althoigk 
lessened,  it  may  still  exert  its  influence,  as  is  proved  by  the  occasional  occurreMe 
of  attacks  several  hours,  and  sometimes  even  several  days,  after  delivery.  !• 
empty  the  uterus  is,  therefore,  to  attack  but  one  of  the  remote  causes  of  ecLuf- 
sia,  by  no  means  the  immediate  one,  and  the  results  to  be  expected  from  itappeir 
to  me  too  uncertain  to  compensate  for  the  serious  dangers  inseparable  from  tk 
operations  required  to  effect  it. 

In  order  to  explain  our  view  thoroughly,  we  shall  examine  succeseively  tW 
indications  afforded  by  severe  eclampsia,  according  to  whether  the  oonvulhioii 
are  manifested  in  the  course  of  pregnancy,  or  during  parturition,  or  snbseqnat 
to  the  delivery. 

1.  During  the  Geftatxon. — Prior  to  the  seventh  month,  that  is  to  say,  beibn 
the  period  at  which  the  foetus  is  viable,  the  treatment  must  be  restricted  to  tke 
employment  of  the  means  above  indicated ;  even  though  there  be  an  ahsolile 
certainty  that  the  foetus  is  dead,  nothing  should  be  done  to  induce  an  abortki, 
for  tho  time  required  for  the  abortive  measures  to  act,  and  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  product  of  conception  to  take  place,  exceeds  by  far  the  ordinary  duration  of 
eclampsia,  and  the  woman  would  be  either  dead  or  cured,  before  their  inflaenee 
could  be  felt. 

At  a  more  advanced  period  two  very  different  cases  may  present;  that  is,  eithtf 
the  uterine  contractions  are  prematurely  and  spontaneously  developed  under  tho 
influence  of  the  general  convulsions,  or  the  womb  remains  entirely  apart  from  tlM 
general  disorders  produced  by  the  eclampsia.  In  the  former  case  the  labor  hm 
commenced,  and  we  shall  treat  below  of  the  means  to  be  then  employed,  npoa 
which  most  accoucheurs  are  agreed ;  but,  in  the  latter,  the  proper  course  to  folloir 
is  far  from  being  so  clearly  marked  out  The  question  naturally  arises,  what  tbei 
is  to  be  done,  supposing  the  eclampsia  has  resisted  venesection,  the  intestinal  and 
cutaneous  revulsives,  &;c. ;  and  supposing  that  the  patient  has  arrived  at  the 
eighth  or  ninth  month,  and  the  labor  has  not  commenced,  but  still  the  convul- 
sions continue  and  threaten  the  mother's  life. 

The  induction  of  labor,  and  forcible  delivery,  have  been  recommended  under 
these  dangerous  circumstances.  In  regard  to  the  first,  we  would  repeat  what  wo 
have  already  said  of  abortion :  the  means  usually  employed  to  provoke  the  uterine 
contractions  act  too  slowly  in  a  cage  in  which  we  suppose  tho  mother's  life  to  be 
threatened,  by  convulsions  which  have  already  lasted  for  a  long  time,  and  again* 
which  all  the  resources  of  therapeutics  have  been  expended  in  vain.  A  prompt 
depletion  of  the  uterus  is  the  only  thing  likely  to  afford  a  favorable  chance,  and 
forced  delivery  is  the  only  means  of  effecting  it.  But  at  a  period  still  quite  dvh 
tant  from  term,  the  length  of  the  neck,  and  the  resistance  of  its  unsoftened  in- 
ternal  orifice,  would  render  the  forcible  introduction  of  the  hand  very  difficult 
and  the  efforts  required  to  penetrate  within  the  womb  are  very  likely  to  excite, 
to  "-ritate  the  organ,  and  consequently,  to  increase  the  general  convulsions. 

These  resistances,  and  the  general  irritation  which  they  produce,  are  so  e«rt 
m  most  cases,  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  overcome  them  by  making  nuae- 
rous  incisions  around  the  circumference  of  the  cervix.  Doubthiss,  when  tfci 
neck  IS  effaced  either  by  the  progress  of  gesUtion  or  by  premature  contmlio^ 
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these  incisions  may  be  nsefol  and  harmless,  since  they  are  practised  upon  the 
intra-vaginal  portion  of  the  neck  only;  but  in  the  eighth  month,  whilst  the  neck 
retains  its  entire  length,  the  greatest  difficulties  are  presented  at  the  internal 
orifice  and  upper  part  of  the  cervix.  To  incise  the  external  orifice,  would  re- 
move only  the  least  resistance,  and  I  think  that  no  surgeon  would  have  the 
temerity  to  apply  a  cutting  instrument  to  the  internal  orifice.  I  have  yet  no 
experience  in  such  cases,  but  am  convinced  that  when  the  incisions  have  been 
successful,  it  has  been  in  cases  of  far  advanced  pregnancy,  or  when  unobserved 
contractions  had  dilated  the  upper  part  of  the  cervix.  This,  happily,  is  what 
takes  place  in  most  cases  of  long-continued  convulsions,  but  which  we  exclude 
from  the  supposed  conditions. 

Admitting,  however,  that  a  forcible  introduction  of  the  hand,  whether  prepa- 
ration have  been  made  or  not  by  incisions,  can  be  effected  without  much 
difficulty,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  extraction  of  the  foetus  is  unaocompn- 
nied  by  danger.  We  have  supposed  the  uterus  to  be  inert ;  now,  although  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur  and  the  movements  impressed 
upon  the  foetus  during  its  extraction,  are  calculated  to  excite  contractions,  is 
there  not  cause  to  fear  lest  inertia  of  the  organ  might  result  from  this  too  rapid 
depletion,  and  become  the  source  of  fresh  accidents  ? 

If,  finally,  after  having  overcome  all  these  difficulties  we  were  sure  that  the 
eclampsia  would  cease,  I  could  understand  how  such  an  operation  might  be  under- 
taken 'f  but  as  experience  proves  the  contrary,  I  think  that  during  pregnancy, 
however  severe  the  convulsive  attack  may  be,  we  should  restrict  ourselves  to  the 
employment  of  general  measures. 

There  are  certain  females  who  are  subject  during  pregnancy  to  repeated 
attacks  of  convulsions  at  variable  intervals,  and  in  whom,  also,  each  fresh 
attack  is  more  serious  than  the  preceding.  The  recurrence  of  these  attacks  every 
eight  days  or  two  weeks,  compromises  increasingly  the  life  of  both  mother  and 
child,  and  we  might  reasonably  fear  lest  another  should  prove  fatal  to  both  in- 
dividuals. Now,  although  we  have  rejected  the  provocation  of  labor  during  the 
attack  itself,  we  think  it  proper  in  the  cases  just  mentioned.  But  it  should  be 
practised  only  in  the  intervals  of  the  convulsive  paroxysms. 

2.  During  Labor. — The  prompt  termination  of  the  labor  so  generally  advised, 
should  not,  however,  be  practised  except  with  a  certain  degree  of  reserve ;  and 
for  the  sake  of  clearness  in  this  recapitulation  of  the  indications,  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  solve  the  following  questions  in  order : 

What  ought  to  be  done  when  the  cervix  is  dilated  or  dilatable  ?  And  what 
ia  the  proper  course  to  pursue  when  it  is  neither  sufficiently  dilated  nor  dilatable, 
to  permit  a  prompt  artificial  termination  of  the  labor  ? 

a.  The  cervix  is  dilated  or  dilatable, — If  the  head  has  descended  into  the 
excavation  and  distends  the  perineum,  or  presses  strongly  upon  the  circum- 
ference of  the  uterine  orifice,  if  but  one  or  two  attacks  have  yet  occurred,  and 
especially,  if  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  extreme  sensibility  of  the  cervix 
or  of  the  soft  parts,  may  have  had  any  agency  in  the  production  of  the  eclampsia, 
the  forceps  should  be  applied  immediately.  It  is  under  these  circumstances, 
more  partiettlsriji  thrt  tht  iwwwiiiistn  termination  of  the  labor  prevents  a  re- 
ounoiics  of 
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If  the  eclampsia  is  slight,  though  it  has  lasted  for  a  certain  time,  that  if  to 
say,  if  the  convulsive  attacks  are  moderate  and  the  intervals  between  them  loig; 
and  if  the  woman  regains  her  consciousness  entirely  during  the  interval ;  if 
under  these  circumstances,  the  labor  is  advanced,  the  dilatation  complete,  aid 
the  head  of  the  child  has  passed  through  the  orifice  and  descended  deeply  iito 
the  excavation;  if  the  uterus  contracts  powerftilly,  and  if  the  perineum  is  Ml 
too  resisting,  we  think  it  right  to  wait  for  the  expulsion  to  take  place  natnrallj. 
But  if,  under  the  same  conditions,  the  pains  are  feeble,  distant,  and  ineflMi> 
cious,  or  if  the  contractions  are  energetic,  but  the  convulsions  are  freqnent  aid 
prolonged,  with  profound  coma  during  the  interval  of  the  paroxysms,  we  believe 
that  the  mother  and  infant  should  be  immediately  relieved  from  the  dangers  tint 
threaten  them,  by  the  application  of  the  forceps. 

When,  so  far  from  having  cleared  the  os  uteri,  the  head  is  still  retained  abow 
the  superior  strait,  especially  if  the  membranes  are  still  intact,  the  pelvic  versioa 
would  in  general  appear  preferable  to  an  application  of  the  forceps.  (See  F<M^ 
ceps.)  We  say  that  the  version  would  appear  in  general^  not  always  preferable, 
for  we  know  this  is  at  times  impracticable,  even  where  the  head  is  still  above 
the  abdominal  strait.  The  almost  total  discharge  of  the  amniotic  liquid,  and 
the  violent  contractions  of  the  uterus,  which  often  participates  in  the  genera]  con- 
vulsions, and  the  violent  irritation  that  the  organ  has  to  support  during  the  in- 
troduction of  the  hand  and  the  evolution  of  the  foetus,  sufficiently  explain  onr 
reserve,  as  well  as  the  preference  that  we  accord  to  the  forceps  in  this  particular 
case. 

Should  the  face  present,  and  be  well  down  in  the  excavation,  we  would  like- 
wise apply  the  forceps  ]  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  should  have  recourse  to  the 
pelvic  version  if  it  were  yet  above  the  superior  strait,  or  even  when  engaged  in 
this  strait,  if  it  happened  to  be  in  a  men  to-posterior  position.  In  the  presenta- 
tions  of  the  pelvic  extremity,  it  is  advisable  to  hasten  the  termination  of  the 
labor,  by  drawing  judiciously  and  carefully  on  this  extremity.  In  the  presents- 
tions  of  the  trunk,  the  feet  are  to  be  brought  down ;  for  we  would  only  hive 
recourse  to  the  cephalic  in  preference  to  the  pelvic  version,  when  the  pelvis  is 
greatly  contracted;  and  when  the  cephalic  version  is  resorted  to,  it  must  evidently 
be  followed  by  a  prompt  application  of  the  forceps,  and  if  these  should  fail,  of 
the  cephalotribe. 

b.  What  u  to  be  done  when  (he  cervix  is  neither  dilated  nor  dil^Mtahlef — 
If  the  membranes  are  not  broken,  and  more  particularly  if  the  uterus  appears  to  be 
greatly  distended  by  a  large  quantity  of  water,  they  should  be  ruptured,  and  a 
discharge  of  the  liquid  and  a  partial  depletion  of  the  organ  be  faciliUted,  by 
pushing  up  the  presenting  part  with  the  finger ;  for  such  a  rupture  has  often 
proved  sufficient  to  diminish  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  the  convulsive 
paroxysms,  and  hjis  justified  the  accoucheur  in  waiting  for  the  complete  dilata- 
tion of  the  cervix.  But  if  the  distension  of  the  womb  is  not  far  from  normal, 
we  think  that  the  interest  of  the  foetus  demands  that  the  membranes  should  be 
respected,  and  spontaneous  dilatation  awaited ;  when  this  dilatation  progresses 
too  slowly,  the  ointment,  or,  still  better,  the  extract  of  belladonna  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  be  smeared  over  both  the  internal  and  external  portions  of  the 
orifice. 
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Bat,  supposing  the  eclampsia  is  more  serions,  the  ooma  still  continnes,  and  the 
coDvalsions  have  not  been  alleviated  by  the  rupture  of  the  membranes ;  and, 
moreoyer,  the  os  uteri  is  not  yet  diluted,  or  else  is  so  convulsively  contracted  as 
to  prevent  an  introduction  of  the  hand  or  instruments,  are  we,  under  such  favor- 
able circumstances,  to  abandon  the  delivery  to  nature,  as  some  acconoheun 
advise  1*  Or,  on  the  contrary,  ought  we  to  penetrate  forcibly  into  the  uterine 
cavity,  by  opening  a  route  by  violence,  or  a  cutting  instrument  ? 

At  the  commencement,  or  even  during  the  first  four  or  five  hours  of  labor, 
these  extreme  measures  doubtless  ahould  not  be  resorted  to ;  but  when  the  con- 
vulsions persist;  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  the  most  rational  means ; 
when  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  hours  have  ehipsed  since  the  onset  of  the  symptoms; 
when  the  woman's  life  is  compromised  by  the  duration  and  the  constantly  in- 
creasing intensity  of  the  paroxysms,  our  only  hope  is  in  a  depletion  of  the  uterus ; 
a  forced  delivery  then  appears  to  us  the  sole  resource,  and  authorized  by  the 
interest  of  the  child  even  more  than  by  that  of  the  mother. 

Two  plans  have  been  proposed  for  effecting  this  object,  namely,  a  forcible  in- 
troduction of  the  hand  into  the  womb,  and  the  division  of  the  cervix  by  the  aid 
of  a  cutting  instrument.  We  shall  hereafter  revert  to  the  mode  of  operating  in 
both  cases,  when  describing  the  difficulties  that  may  be  met  with  in  making  the 
pelvic  version ;  and  will  therefore  only  remark  here  that,  by  the  length  of  time 
it  demands,  by  the  excitement  and  irritation  thereby  produced  (all  which  are 
assuredly  calculated  to  increase  the  convulsions),  and  by  the  lacerations  to  which 
it  gives  rise,  however  carefully  it  may  be  performed,  the  forcible  introduction  of 
the  hand  into  the  womb  is  very  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  rejected ;  and  that, 
unless  there  is  a  very  feeble  resistance  at  the  orifice  to  be  overcome,  repeated 
incisions,  made  at  divers  points  of  the  circumference  of  the  neck,  ought,  in  our 
opinion,  to  be  decidedly  preferred. 

Bit,  whatever  operative  process  be  employed,  the  resistance  from  the  os  uteri 
being  once  overcome,  the  labor  will  be  terminated  by  an  application  of  the 
forceps,  or  by  the  pelvie  evolution,  according  as  the  conditions  shall  be  found 
more  or  less  favorable  to  the  practice  of  the  one  or  the  other  operation ;  which 
conditions  will  be  careinlly  detailed  when  we  shall  treat  of  version  and  the 
forceps. 

Inasmuch  as  the  expectation,  recommended  by  us  when  the  cervix  is  neither 
dilated  nor  dilatable,  except  in  eases  of  imminent  danger  to  the  mother,  is  op- 
posed to  the  generally  received  opinion,  it  becomes  necessary  to  defend  it. 
Although  regarding  in  a  general  way  the  termination  of  the  labor  as  a  favorable 
condition,  we  are  far  from  according  to  it  the  happy  efiect  claimed  by  some  authors 
in  its  favor. 

In  no  case,  indeed,  in  which  the  eclampsia  had  existed  for  a  long  time  before 
we  were  called  to  the  patient,  have  we  ever  found  the  termination  of  the  labor  to 
put  an  end  to  the  symptoms,  and  very  rarely  did  it  ever  lessen  their  intensity. 
The  convulsions  continued  after  delivery  with  the  same  frequency  and  violence 
as  before.  In  three  cases  only  have  we  knoim  them  to  cease  ailer  the  applica- 
tion of  the  forceps ;  but  here  it  must  be  said,  that  having  witnessed  the  iiom- 
mencement  of  the  eclampsia,  we  were  enabled  to  extract  the  foetus  immediately 
afUr  the  fint  attack. 

dl  only  the  interest  of  the  mother,  we  think  that  the 
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intervention  of  art  is  justifiable  only  when  the  dilatation  of  the  cenrix  renden  it 
easy  and  but  moderately  irritating  to  the  maternal  organs ;  but  if  the  foetus  is 
living,  its  life  is  seriously  endangered  by  a  too  long  continuance  in  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus,  especially  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes;  and  since  the  termi- 
nation of  the  labor,  when  prudently  effected,  does  not  sensibly  increase  (In 
dangers  to  which  the  woman  is  exposed,  we  think  that  the  child  should  be  ex- 
tracted as  early  as  possible. 

3.  After  the  Delivery, — ^The  only  special  indication,  presented  by  the  eclamp- 
da  after  the  child's  expulsion,  is  to  extract  the  afler-birth  and  all  the  coagak, 
together  with  any  portions  of  the  membranes  that  may  have  been  retained  in  the 
uterus;  and  to  remove  the  sanious  matters  and  detritus  by  detergent  injections 
thrown  up  into  its  cavity. 

But  if  the  introduction  of  the  hand  should  prove  too  difficult  and  painful,  it 
should  be  withheld ;  for  the  retention  of  the  foreign  body  would  be  much  Iob 
irritating,  and  consequently  less  painful,  than  ill-timed  attempts  at  introdnctioo. 
Since  the  use  of  ansesthetics  in  obstetric  practice,  some  accouchenrs  have 
thought  it  right  to  employ  inhalations  in  the  treatment  of  eclampsia.  Calcula- 
ting upon  the  power  of  ether  and  chloroform  to  destroy  the  action  of  the  muscles 
of  animal  life,  they  hoped  that  they  might  act  in  the  same  way  upon  the  invol- 
untary and  spasmodic  contractions  resulting  from  puerperal  convulsions. 

Reasoning  a  priori^  we  were  inclined  to  disapprove  of  their  employment  in  a 
disease  so  often  complicated  with  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  even  apoplexy,  and 
were  not,  perhaps,  free  from  prejudice,  thus  derived,  in  reading  and  analyzing 
most  of  the  published  observations.     In  the  last  edition,  we,  therefore,  proscribed 
their  use  in  the  majority  of  cases,  except  when  the  beginning  of  the  convulsion 
seemed  due  to  some  local  irritation  of  an  organ  whose  extreme  sensitiveness 
awakened  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  nerves.     Other  facts  published  by  seve- 
ral colleagues  as  well  as  the  result  of  personal  observation,  have  greatly  changed 
our  first  opinion,  so  that  we  are  now  convinced  that  when  eclampsia  comes  on  du- 
ring either  pregnancy  or  labor,  and  the  closure  or  undilatability  of  the  cervix 
makes  it  impossible  to  effect  delivery,  or  when  the  attacks,  having  resisted  bleed- 
ing and  revulsives,  are  very  frequent,  and  by  their  steadily  increasing  severity 
threaten  the  lives  of  both  mother  and  child,  then,  we  are  convinced,  the  use  of 
chloroform  may  be  of  the  greatest  service.     In  two  cases,  we  found  it  to  suspend 
the  attacks  completely.     In  one  of  these  cases,  two  bleedings,  purgatives  by  the 
mouth  and  rectum,  &c.,  had  been  employed  without  advantage.     The  cervix  was 
insufficiently  dilated,  and  at  5  A.  M.,  1  used  the  chloroform,  repeating  the  inha- 
lations at  the  beginning  of  each  pain,  and  continuing  them  until  9  A.  M.,  at 
which  time  I  was  able  to  apply  the  forceps.     Not  a  single  attack  occurred  during 
this  interval.     After  delivery  I  thought  it  right  to  stop  the  inhalations,  and  the 
woman  became  partly  sensible.     Some  fruitless  attempts  were  made  to  extract 
the  placenta,  and  when,  an  hour  afler  the  birth  of  the  child,  it  was  brought  away, 
another  convulsion  occurred,  I  immediately  resumed  the  chloroform,  and  the  at- 
tack was  not  repeated;  short  inhalations,  however,  being  made  during  the  hour 
succeeding.     Both  mother  and  child  came  out  safely  from  the  fearful  trial.     I 
might  borrow  similar  cases  from  the  theses  of  M.  Blot  and  others,  but  will  uut 
dwell  further  upon  this  point,  reserving  its  more  detailed  treatment  for  the  chap- 
ter devoted  especially  to  the  study  of  anaesthetics  in  obstetr*"  •~'»tioe. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

OF  RUPTURES  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

A  RUPTURE  of  the  woAib  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  acoidents  that  can 
happen  to  a  female  in  the  puerperal  state.  Exceedingly  rare  during  the  earlj 
months  of  gestation,  it  is  somewhat  more  frequent  in  the  latter  half  of  preg- 
nancy ;  but  it  is  during  the  second  stage  of  the  labor,  especially,  that  it  most  fre- 
quently takes  place. 

Rupture  of  the  uterus  has  seldom  been  observed  in  women  bearing  their  first 
child.  Thus,  in  seventy-five  cases,  reported  by  Churchill,  nine  occurred  in  pri- 
miparso,  fourteen  in  women  in  their  second  pregnancy,  thirteen  in  their  third, 
and  thirty-seven  in  their  fourth  or  succeeding  ones. 

The  woman's  age  does  not  seem  to  have  any  marked  influence  over  the  produc- 
tion of  this  accident.  Nevertheless,  the  organic  alterations  which  constitute  a 
predisposition  are  more  unusual  in  early  life  than  in  advanced  age. 

As  the  male  child  is  ordinarily  somewhat  larger  than  the  female,  this,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Clarke,  would  be  a  predisposing  circumstance  ;  thus,  in  twenty  cases 
of  rupture,  mentioned  by  Dr.  M.  Keever,  fifteen  were  male  children ;  and  of 
thirty-four  cases  by  Collins,  twenty-three  of  the  children  were  boys. 

The  rupture  may  be  seated  either  in  the  body  or  the  neck  of  the  organ.  When 
it  afiects  the  cervix,  it  is  highly  important  to  ascertain  whether  it  only  involves 
the  sub-vaginal  portion,  or  whether  it  invades  that  part  situated  above  the  inser- 
tion of  the  vagina;  because  the  former  is  attended  with  very  little  danger,  and 
occurs  very  frequently ;  indeed,  it  takes  place  at  nearly  every  labor  just  at  the 
instant  when  the  head  is  clearing  the  orifice,  and  it  is  scarcely  ever  followed  by 
any  unpleasant  symptoms.  The  ^t,  on  the  contrary,  presents  the  same  dangers, 
and  has  similar  consequences  with  the  ruptures  of  the  body.  Therefore,  we  need 
only  mention  here  the  lacerations  that  are  limited  to  the  orifice,  and  which  do 
not  extend  beyond  the  vaginal  insertion  ;  and  all  that  we  are  about  to  say  con- 
cerning uterine  ruptures  refers  exclusively  to  those  in  the  body  of  the  womb  and 
in  the  supra-vaginal  portion  of  the  neck.  These  latter  are  the  more  frequent^ 
and  they  are  located  somewhat  oftener  on  the  posterior  than  on  the  anterior 
face. 

§  1.  Causes. 

A  rupture  of  the  uterus  always  supposes  a  distension  of  the  organ,  and  this 
distension  is  most  frequently  dependenton  pregnancy.  The  uterine  walls  become 
softened,  in  consequence  of  the  modifications  they  undergo ;  their  thickness  is  a 
little  diminished  at  certain  points,  and  they  become  more  supple,  more  elastic, 
and  therefore  better  calculated  to  support  a  slow  and  gradual  pressure ;  for  owing 
to  this  suppleness,  they  can  yield  without  rupturing,  though  their  distension 
renders  them  less  fitted  to  sustain  a  sudden  and  forcible  shock.  By  this  disten- 
sion, and  the  increase  in  volume  to  which  it  gives  rise,  the  uterus  is  forced  to 
ascend  above  the  superior  strait;  and  thenceforth  it  is  no  longer  protected  by  the 
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osseous  walls  of  the  pelvis,  and,  consequently,  is  more  exposed  to  external  Tio- 
lence,  from  which  it  was  shielded  during  the  non-gravid  state.  Coming,  from 
its  situation,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  abdominal  parietes  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  other  body,  it  is  subjected  to  the  unequal  pressure  which  the 
rapid  and  irregular  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  during  any  violent  ef- 
forts may  make  upon  it. 

Pregnancy,  and  the  modifications  thereby  impressed  on  the  uterus,  are  there- 
fore the  essential  predispositions  to  rupture  of  the  uterus ;  but,  independently  of 
these  conditions,  which  exist  in  all  gravid  women,  there  is  a  number  of  other 
circumstances  which  have  a  more  immediate  influence  over  the  production  of  thii 
accident ;  and  which  authors  have  designated  under  the  titles  of  the  predisposing 
and  the  determining  causes. 

1.  Prcdutposi'nff  Causes, — ^Under  this  head  we  must  include  everything  thil 
can  augment  the  distension  or  diminish  the  resistance  of  the  uterine  walls^  as,  fat 
instance : 

A.  A  great  abundance  of  the  amniotic  liquid,  the  presence  of  several  chil- 
dren, &c. 

B.  The  extreme  thinness  of  the  uterine  walls,  which  is  met  with  in  certain 
women,  and  which  cannot  be  accounted  for. 

0.  An  enfeeblement  of  the  uterine  parietes,  dependent  on  causes  which  have 
operated  at  a  more  or  less  remote  period,  such  as  falls,  blows,  &c. ;  the  contused 
walls  inflame,  become  softened,  and  ulcerate;  sometimes  the  rupture  comes  on 
during  the  same  pregnancy,  at  others,  several  gestations  may  succeed  it  without 
any  accident,  and  yet  a  rupture  take  place  at  a  subsequent  one. 

The  enfeeblement  may  likewise  result  from  divers  softenings ;  such  as  thoae 
designated  by  M.  Dezeimeris  as  the  atrophied,  the  apoplectiform,  the  inflamma- 
tory, and  the  gangrenous  ramollissements,  and  those  produced  by  organic  altem- 
tions.  We  must  add  another  circumstance,  which  is,  in  truth,  very  unusual,  but 
whose  influence  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  several  well-attested  instances; 
namely,  those  women  who  have  undergone  the  Ceesarean  operation,  and  who 
have  had  the  rare  fortune  to  escape  the  grave  dangers  that  attend  it,  seem  more 
disposed  than  others  to  uterine  rupture  in  the  following  pregnancy :  thus,  Dr. 
Kayser  has  brought  forward  six  cases  in  his  excellent  thesis,  in  which  the 
patients,  who  had  before  been  operated  upon  safely,  have  been  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  gastrotomy,  in  consequence  of  a  rupture  of  the  womb;  three  of  theee 
women  died. 

D.  All  the  organic  alterations,  and  all  the  deprenerations  of  tissue  of  which  the 
uterus  may  be  the  seat ;  such  as  the  scirrhous,  fibrous,  or  encephaloid  tumors. 
The  softening  and  ulceration  of  these  morbid  masses  may  render  that  portion  of 
the  walls  thoy  occupy  thinner  and  weaker;  oftener,  on  the  contrary,  they  lug- 
meut  tho  thickn<^HM  and  even  the  consistence  of  the  uterine  tissue,  but  still  act 
as  predJHpoainjf  ciiumom  of  ruptures,  at  least  durinsr  parturition,  in  the  following 
way ;  the  \mu\,  thuH  iifl'iM'tcd  not  contracting  whilst  all  the  others  are  in  action, 
the  residtiintje  uiadti  by  it  would  be  wholly  passive;  and  hence,  whatever  be  it« 
strength,  it  cannot  hold  out  iigainst  the  contractions  of  all  the  rest  of  the  organ, 
tho  action  of  whioh,  boiii^  aidod  by  that  of  the  abdominal  walls,  weighs  with  all 
its  force,  aa  it  were,  on  that  portion  which  does  not  participate  in 
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aotion ;  and  if  we  suppose  that  any  obstacle  whatever  prevents  the  ready  engage- 
ment of  the  foetus,  the  uterine  effort,  which  is  incapable  of  overcoming  the  resist- 
ance it  encounters  in  clearing  the  superior  strait,  is  felt  at  the  point  which  does 
not  contract,  and  consequently  this  latter  becomes  ruptured.  And  it  is  by  a 
simibr  mechanism  that  the  irregular  or  partial  contractions  may  produce  a  rup- 
ture, by  leaving  some  one  point  of  the  uterine  walls  in  a  state  of  inertia,  whilst 
all  the  others  are  contractfng. 

During  the  labor,  we  must  add  everything  that  may  render  the  parturition 
difficult,  or  require  unusual  and  long-repeated  contractions  on  the  part  of  the 
organ.  In  this  respect,  all  narrowing  of  the  pelvis,  every  tumor  that  obstructs 
the  excavation,  all  resistances  offered  by  the  cervix  uteri,  whether  dependent  on 
an  agglutination  of  the  lips,  a  degeneration  of  its  tissue,  or  a  state  of  spasm,  or 
a  considerable  obliquity  of  the  body,  and  the  malpositions,  as  well  as  the  malfor- 
mations of  the  foetus,  may  become  causes  of  rupture  of  the  uterus. 

The  ruptures  of  the  uterus  which  take  place  during  labor  almost  always  occur 
after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes.  Still,  James  Hamilton  reports  a  case  in 
which  the  membranes  were  found  entire  at  the  autopsy. 

2.  Determining  Causes, — A  number  of  causes  may  serve  to  produce  a  rupture 
under  the  influence  of  some  one  of  these  predispositions ;  all  of  which,  however, 
can  be  classified  under  two  principal  heads,  namely,  the  external  or  traumatic, 
and  the  internal  causes. 

3.  External  or  Traumatic  Cause*. — ^Tt  is  not  without  some  hesitation  that  I 
venture  to  say  a  few  words  here  about  the  traumatic  lesions  to  which  the  womb 
is  exposed  as  a  cause  of  rupture )  for  it  is  well  knoim  that,  at  every  period  of 
life,  this  organ  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  a  projectile  thrown  by  gunpowder,  by 
any  murderous  instrument,  or  by  the  horn  of  an  infuriated  animal.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  increased  size  of  the  organ,  during  gestation,  exposes  it 
then  more  than  ever  to  this  variety  of  lesions;  though  the  consequences  and  the 
indications  for  treatment  are,  in  other  respects,  nearly  the  same.  Again,  We 
must  add  that  perforations  and  lacerations  of  the  uterus  often  result  from  ill- 
directed  obstetrical  manipulations. 

The  womb  is  also  greatly  exposed  to  compression  or  violent  contusion  of  its 
walls,  when  it  is  developed  by  the  product  of  conception.  This  compression  may 
be  mediate,  that  is  to  say,  dependent  on  exterior  causes,  such  as  falls  or  blpws  on 
the  abdomen,  the  pressure  of  this  region  by  the  backing  up  of  a  coach  against  a 
wall,  or  the  passage  of  its  wheels  over  the  belly;  or  it  may  be  immediate,  that  is, 
due  to  the  violent  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  effects  of  mediate 
compression  are  generally  of  little  consequence,  owing  to  the  mobility  of  the 
uterus,  the  suppleness  of  its  walls,  and  the  point  d'appui  which  the  latter  find 
in  the  surrounding  parts.  Nevertheless,  they  sometimes  are  followed  by  disas- 
trous consequences :  thus,  it  is  stated,  in  the  old  Journal  de  Medecine^  that  a 
woman  had  a  rupture  of  the  womb  at  the  seventh  month  of  her  gestation,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  pressed  between  a  wall  and  a  carriage.  As  before 
stated,  the  contusion  of  the  ventral  parietes  seldom  produces  an  immediate  rup- 
ture ;  but  the  bruise  and  consecutive  inflammation  of  the  uterine  structure  may 
detenbine  an  ulceration,  and  then  a  perforation  at  some  future  period. 

'mptares  by  immediate  compression,  or  those  which  result  from  the  vio- 
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lent  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  seldom  occur  without  the  pre-enfc- 
ence  of  some  one  of  the  alterations  of  the  uterine  walls,  considered  above  at 
predisposing  causes.  They  generally  follow  a  fit  of  coughing,  sneesing,  or 
vomitiug,  or  take  place  during  a  paroxysm  of  anger;  but  they  may  likewise  be 
occasioned  by  the  patient's  attempts  to  raise  some  burden,  and  by  the  forcible 
bending  of  the  body  backward,  which  latter  cannot  occur  without  the  reeti 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  becoming  closely  approximated  to  the  vertebral  oolama 
during  the  forward  curvature  of  the  trunk ;  in  all  these  movements  the  womb  ii 
forcibly  compressed  between  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  contract  vigorooBljy 
and  the  posterior  plane  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  A  rupture  has  been  known  to 
occur  at  all  stages  of  gestation,  from  the  earliest  months  up  to  full  term,  under 
the  influence  of  some  one  of  these  causes. 

4.  Internal  Causes. — Authors  have  incorrectly  considered  the  enormous  dis- 
tension of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy  as  being  capable  of  producing  a  ruptore; 
for,  althougli  this  distension  is  a  predisposing  cause,  yet,  however  great  it  may 
be,  it  cannot  of  itself  give  rise  to  such  an  accident  without  the  previous  existence 
of  an  organic  alteration.  The  same  is  true  of  the  violent  and  convulsive  move- 
ments  of  the  foetus,  whose  impetus  is  too  inconsiderable  to  occasion  a  ruptare; 
and  beside:^,  the  womb  is  fully  protected  against  its  influence  by  the  amniotie 
liquid  and  the  suppleness  of  the  walls. 

During  labor,  the  uterine  contraction  is  the  most  frequent  determining  cause; 
and  though  the  walls  of  the  organ  were  altogether  passive  in  the  course  of  gesta- 
tion, they  here  play  the  principal  part  in  the  production  of  the  rupture. 

After  the  membranes  are  ruptured  and  the  waters  entirely  discharged,  the 
walls  of  the  uterus  are  applied  directly  upon  the  foetal  ovoid.  Now,  in  the 
doubled  up  condition  of  the  various  parts  of  the  child,  numerous  projections  and 
irregularities  are  presented,  which  make  the  resistance  at  its  different  points  very 
unequal.  Consequently,  some  parts  of  the  uterus  are  more  or  less  stretched  over 
the  projecting  parts,  and,  to  use  Madame  Lachapelle*s  expression,  some  of  the 
muscular  fasciculi  act  in  a  wrong  direction,  whilst  others,  finding  a  firm  support, 
contract  with  greater  energy. 

The  equilibrium  of  the  forces  is  then,  says  M.  Taurin,  broken  at  several  points 
of  the  womb,  and  the  organ  contracts  irregularly.  The  non-comprci^cd,  healthy, 
and  thicker  parts,  contract  with  greater  power,  and  draw  upon  the  parts  in  the 
vicinity;  the  latter,  already  distended  by  the  foetal  projections,  become  still 
thinner,  their  resistance  yields  more  and  more,  and  at  last,  incapable  of  longer 
resistance,  they  give  way  under  the  more  powerful  contractions  of  the 
neighboring  parts. 

Such  would  be  the  course  of  affairs,  more  especially,  in  an  unfavorable 
position  of  the  foetus, — one  of  the  shoulder,  for  example. 

We  would  add  further,  that  when  the  labor  is  prolonged  greatly,  the  pressure 
of  the  footal  projections  upon  the  walls  of  the  uterus  may  cause  their  inflamma- 
tion, ulceration,  or  even  gangrene,  all  of  them  circumstances  likely  to  facilitate 
rupture. 

Deformities  of  the  pelvis,  by  presenting  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  passage 
of  the  foetus,  also  constitute  a  predisposition  to  rupture;  but  even  here,  tha  con- 
traction is  the  determining  cause.     In  some  other  cases,  the  hard  and  unequal 
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projections  presented  by  the  irregularly  contracted  circumference  of  the  pelvis 
may  produce  a  direct  rupture  of  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus,  or  of  the  walls 
of  the  cervix.  Thus,  we  may  readily  conceive  that  a  too  great  anterior  projec- 
tion of  the  eacro-vertebral  angiomas  also  the  prominent  ridge  sometimes  presented 
by  the  superior  and  posterior  face  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  might  bruise,  or  even 
tear,  the  part  of  the  uterus  which  is  strongly  compressed  between  it  and  the 
head  of  the  foetus.  M.  Taurin  mentions  a  case  in  his  thesis  in  which  M.  P.  Du- 
bois attributed  to  this  compression  a  rupture  comprising  a  part  of  the  vagina,  the 
whole  anterior  surface  of  the  neck,  and  which  extended  up  the  left  side  of  the 
body  of  the  uterus. 

The  child's  active  movements  are  as  foreign  to  the  laceration  that  takes  place 
in  parturition  as  to  those  that  occur  during  pregnancy.  For,  according  to  the 
observations  of  M.  Duparcque,  if  this  movement  is  effected  during  the  relaxation 
of  the  walls,  their  suppleness  and  extensibility  enable  them  to  yield  to  this  force; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  takes  place  while  the  contraction  lasts,  the  resistance 
which  they  then  present  would  require  a  far  greater  impetus  to  overcome  it  than 
any  that  can  result  from  even  a  convulsive  movement  of  the  foetus.  The  con- 
traction is  therefore  the  sole  determining  cause;  but,  for  it  to  produce  a  rupture, 
its  action  must  be  favored  by  one  of  the  predisposing  circumstances  before  indi- 
cated, the  influence  of  which  is  easily  understood. 

These  spontaneous  ruptures  hardly  ever  take  place  except  in  labors  at  term, 
and  appear  impossible  in  abortions  at  four  or  five  mouths.  A  case  which  re- 
moves the  smallest  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  accident  within  the  first 
six  months  of  gestation,  has,  however,  been  communicated  to  M.  Danyau  by  M. 
Caste! neau.  A  woman  died  almost  suddenly  in  consequence  of  a  profuse  hemor- 
rhage, and  it  was  found  that  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and  the  vagina  were  ruptured, 
the  former  through  its  entire  length  and  the  latter  at  its  upper  part.  The  acci- 
dent occurred,  in  all  probability,  during  contractions  which  expelled  the  ovum 
very  rapidly;  for  although  no  portion  of  it  remained  in  the  uterus,  the  organ 
presented  every  appearance  of  one  which  had  attained  the  usual  development  at 
five  months  of  gestation. 

However,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  rupture  of  the  womb  has  often  occurred 
during  parturition,  from  the  imprudent  manipulations  made  with  a  view  of  ter- 
minating the  labor.  For  how  often  has  an  application  of  the  forceps,  a  resort  to 
version,  or  a  difficult  extraction  of  the  placenta  performed  by  inexperienced 
hands — how  often  have  all  of  them  been  followed  by  the  early  death  of  the 
patient,  and  a  laceration  of  the  orgun  been  detected  at  the  autopsical  examina- 
tion! In  fact,  cases  of  the  kind  are  mentioned  by  nearly  all  authors;  and 
Madame  Legrand.  the  midwife  in  chief  of  La  Maternite,  informed  me  that  several 
women  are  brought  to  the  hospital  every  year  to  die,  the  victims  of  such  attempts 
made  in  the  city.  I  have  seen  a  uterus,  the  lower  two-thirds  of  whose  body  on 
the  right  side  had  been  torn  away  ty  the  embryotomy  forceps;  and,  in  another 
case.  I  found  at  the  post-mortem  examination  a  perforation  in  the  right  superior 
part  of  the  body  of  the  womb,  produced  by  the  attempts  which  a  practitioner 
had  made  to  separate  a  firmlj  adherent  placenta.  Facts  of  this  nature  cannot 
be  repeated  too  oft«i|£|^  lied  to  render  young  physicians,  who 

intend  to  piaetiM  i  9  eoBTince  them  that,  to  have 
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attended  two  or  three  women  in  labor  is  not  all  that  is  needed  to  render 
capable  of  performing  the  most  difficult  operations  of  our  art. 

§  2.  Symptoms. 

The  signs  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  are  easily  made  out;  for  most  frequently 
the  laceration  takes  place  suddenly  ailer  some  violent  effort  that  has  necessitated 
a  forcible  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  It  is  manifested  by  an  exceed* 
ingly  sharp  pain  just  at  the  point  where  the  accident  occurred,  which  makes  tha 
patient  scream  out  from  the  intensity  of  suffering.  This  acute,  or,  as  Desormeaox 
describes  it,  agonizing  and  eramp-likc^  pain,  is  accompanied  by  a  sound  of 
tearing  or  cracking,  loud  enough,  in  some  cases,  to  be  heard  by  the  surrounding 
persons.  This  pain  soon  changes  to  a  sensation  of  numbness,  and  is  followed 
almost  immediately  by  swooning;  the  patient  becomes  pale,  her  pulse  sinks,  and 
she  falls  into  a  state  of  syncope.  These  primary  phenomena  are  the  only  ones 
that  are  manifested  when  the  pregnancy  is  not  far  advanced,  and  when  the 
uterus  has  not  ascended  high  enough  to  be  easily  accessible ;  or,  else,  when  ths 
ovum,  having  engaged  in  the  lips  of  the  wound,  plugs  it  up  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  any  effusion  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  A  deceitful  calm  may  thus 
succeed  the  storm,  and  the  symptoms  be  only  renewed  after  several  hours,  or 
even  days,  when  the  uterus,  by  contracting,  shall  expel  the  parts  it  encloses  into 
the  abdominal  cavity.  In  the  opposite  case,  and  more  especially  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  gestation,  we  can  readily  detect  the  softening  and  depression  of  tka 
hypogastric  walls  by  an  examination  of  the  patient ;  for,  instead  of  feeling  the 
hard,  globular  tumor  formed  by  the  womb  in  this  region,  we  simply  find  the 
yielding,  depres&ible  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  still  lower  the  more  or  less  re- 
duced and  distorted  neck  of  the  uterus.  The  patient  who,  at  the  instant  of  rup- 
ture, or  shortly  after,  experienced  a  gentle  heat  diffusing  itself  through  the 
abdomen,  now  feels  some  strange  movements,  or  an  unusual  weight  at  a  pmnt 
where  she  never  had  them  before ;  and  the  accoucheur  himself  detects  the  pre- 
sence of  the  child  in  a  spot  where  it  should  not  be,  and  he  can  now  distinguish 
its  movements  and  the  prominences  it  offers  much  more  clearly  than  usuaL 
But  these  active  motions  of  the  foetus  soon  cease  to  be  apparent,  though  their 
final  disappearance  is  ordinarily  preceded  by  an  unusual  and  almost  convulsive 
agitation ;  most  generally,  a  little  blood  escapes  from  the  vulva,  in  consequenoe 
of  the  detachment  of  the  placenta,  but  this  phenomenon  may  be  wanting,  espe- 
cially in  first  pregnancies.  Where  the  accident  occurs  during  labor,  the  pains, 
that  were  hitherto  strong  and  energetic,  disappear  at  once. 

The  most  cooclusivc  signs  are  furnished  by  the  touch ;  thus,  during  gestation, 
the  finger  can  delect  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  womb,  and  the  want  of  the 

1  According  to  Dr.  Robcrton,  when  a  rupture  ukes  place  in  consequence  of  a  coatracUoa 
of  the  pelvis,  it  is  preceded  by  cranipy  pains  and  a  sensibility  to  pressure  at  a  circum- 
Bcribed  point  of  the  hypogastrium.  This  crampy  pain  is  caused  by  a  corapression  of  the 
uterus  between  the  child's  head  and  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  or  some  other  promi- 
nent osseous  part.  A  pain  of  this  nature  existed  in  a  high  dogree  in  a  woman,  io  whom 
the  anterior  lip  of  the  cervix  uteri  was  considerably  tumefied,  and  was  also  situated  much 
lower  than  the  head  ;  Dr.  Roberton  succeeded  in  relieving  it,  by  pushing  up  the  tumefied 
lip  during  the  interval  between  the  contractions. 
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volume  which  it  generally  has  at  the  stage  of  pregnaacy  the  woman  supposes 
herself  to  have  arrived  at  Sometimes  it  can  even  feel  a  part  of  the  foetus 
situated  externally  to  the  womh,  and  depressing  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina. 
During  the  labor  it  finds  the  bag  of  waters  to  become  suddenly  collapsed,  or  no 
longer  projecting  through  the  os  uteri,  and  yet  without  the.  escape  of  any  liquid 
by  the  vagina.  The  presenting  part  of  the  child,  which,  a  few  moments  before^ 
was  accessible  to  the  finger,  has  now  gone  up,  and  perhaps  disappeared  alto- 
gether ;  the  cervix  uteri  has  shrunk  up,  and  the  orifice  is  much  less  dilated  than 
it  was  previously. 

If  an  attempt  be  then  made  to  pass  the  hand  into  the  uterine  cavity,  perhaps 
it  will  find  this  cavity  wholly  obliterated  by  the  retraction  of  the  walls ;  or  pos- 
sibly it  may  encounter  the  intestines  there,  or  else  only  a  part  of  the  foetu)^,  the 
rest  having  escaped  into  the  belly.  The  seat  and  extent  of  the  laceration  can 
thus  be  determined,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  hand  may  even  be  made  to 
penetrate  through  into  the  abdomen. 

When  all  these  phenomena  are  met  with,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  accident,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  recognize  them  so 
clearly ;  for  if  the  child,  instead  of  being  displaced,  remains  in  the  cavity  of  the 
womb  after  the  rupture,  it  may  happen  that  the  signs  furnished  by  the  vaginal 
touch,  and  the  abdominal  palpation,  will  be  altogether  wanting.  In  this  ca&e, 
the  diagnosis  is  very  difficult,  and  the  cause  of  death  is  disclosed  only  by  the 
autopsy. 

§  3.  Prognosis  and  Termination. 

The  prognosis  of  uterine  ruptures  is  exceedingly  unfavorable ;  for  they  nearly 
always  prove  fatal  to  the  child,  and  expose  the  mother  to  an  almost  certain  death. 
Nevertheless,  its  gravity  varies  according  to  the  extent  and  the  seat  of  the  lesion, 
and  the  consecutive  phenomena  to  which  this  gives  rise. 

Some  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  great  disorder  in  the  organism 
produced  by  the  rupture,  and  the  escape  of  the  blood,  waters,  and  foetus  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  caused  instantaneous  death.  But,  most  generally,  some  par- 
ticular phenomena,  or  symptoms,  occasioned  by  the  accidents  consecutive  to  the 
primary  lesion,  precede  the  fatal  termination;  which  latter  may  result  either 
irom  hemorrhage,  from  the  inflammations  and  suppurations  created  by  the  pro- 
longed sojourn  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  from  the  operations 
necessary  for  its  extraction. 

A.  Utmorrhatjt, — Flooding  is  the  most  frequent,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  speedily  fatal,  of  all  these  accidents.  Its  source  is  evidently  in  the  torn 
vessels  of  the  womb,  especially  when  the  rupture  takes  place  at  the  point  of  the 
insertion  of  the  placenta ;  but  when  this  point  remains  intact,  it  principally  comes 
from  the  utero-placental  vessels  which  have  been  torn  by  the  detachment  of  the 
after-birth ;  since  the  margins  of  the  rupture,  when  this  occurs  at  some  distance 
from  the  placenta,  usually  furnish  but  little  blood.  As  a  general  rule,  only  a 
small  quantity  of  it  reaches  the  exterior;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  efiiised 
abundantly  into  the  belly  a]|iong  with  the  amniotic  waters  and  the  body  of  the 
child  (which  hap  ffn  »  into  the  peritoneal  cavity),  and  the 

whf  Ijy  dipMtudf  \  Oy  this  efifusion  is  equally  profuse 
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in  those  cases  in  which  the  waters  have  e^scaped,  and  the  infant  lies  in  the  woBb 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  its  issue.  The  raptured  margins  being  hindeiwl 
from  coming  together,  the  lacerated  vessels  continue  to  pour  out  their  blood,  notil 
the  hypogastric  walls  oppose  a  resistance  to  the  effusion,  which  is  always  too  hte 
to  prevent  death  ;  and  the  latter  may  thus  take  place  without  being  preceded  bj 
any  sign  that  would  lead  us  to  suspect  the  rupture.  Again,  it  may  happen,  evei 
when  the  delivery  is  effected  immediately,  that  the  contraction  is  not  sufficiently 
energetic  to  obliterate  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  entirely,  and  the  hemorrhi^ 
continues  long  enough  to  destroy  the  patient. 

The  effusion  ordinarily  takes  place  into  the  sac  of  the  peritoneum ;  but  wheo 
this  serous  tunic  is  not  implicated  in  the  solution  of  continuity,  the  blood  inii- 
trates  between  it  and  the  uterus,  gains  the  duplicature  of  the  broad  ligamentB^ 
and  may  thus  get  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis  and  loins.  In  snch  caso, 
a  layer  of  black  blood  is  found  interposed  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  womb, 
where,  by  becoming  exactly  modelled  on  the  external  surface  of  the  organ,  it 
assumes  its  form,  and  may  thus  by  its  livid  color  be  mistaken  for  a  gangrenous 
state  of  this  viscus.     (Duparcque.) 

Nevertheless,  the  uterus  may  be  ruptured,  without  being  necessarily  followed 
by  a  profuse  hemorrhage;  as  where  the  laceration  takes  place  at  a  point  which 
is  moderately  provided  with  vessels,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  neck,  for  example. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  happen  that,  the  ovum  remaining  intact  after  the 
accident,  the  fissure  becomes  filled  up  in  a  measure,  either  by  a  portion  of  the 
membranes  or  placenta,  or  a  part  of  the  child ;  or,  the  body  of  the  infant  may  be 
partly  driven  into  the  abdomen,  whilst  the  borders  of  the  laceration  become  so 
retracted  around  it  that  the  salutary  compression  thereby  produced  prevents  a 
continuation  of  the  hemorrhage.  Again,  when  the  entire  ovum  passes  rapidly 
through  the  fissure  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  uterus  prevents  or  at  least 
diminishes  the  bleeding  by  contracting  at  once,  whereby  a  powerful  obstacle  to 
the  further  discharge  of  blood  is  created. 

B.  Injlammation. — When  the  patient  does  not  die  from  the  loss  of  blood  that 
immediately  follows  the  rupture,  a  momentary  calm  succeeds,  but  the  presence 
of  foreign  bodies  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  gives  rise  to  an  inflammation 
of  this  membrane,  which  is  the  more  serious  as  they  are  the  larger;  and  even 
where  the  accoucheur  has  succeeded,  by  any  mode  whatever,  in  removing  the 
foetus  and  after-birth,  inflammation,  though  less  to  be  dreaded,  may  still  result 
from  the  operation  or  measures  necessary  for  this  extraction,  and  may  speedily 
terminate  in  death. 

C.  Escape  of  an  Intestine  throvyh^  and  its  Strangulation  in,  the  Fisnurt. — 
A  considerable  portion  of  intestine  has  been  known  to  pass  through  the  lacera- 
tion in  the  uterus,  and  to  become  strangulated  by  the  retraction  of  the  organ. 
This  accident,  which  would  not  be  suspected,  if  the  foetus  were  still  enclosed  in 
the  womb,  or  if  the  latter  had  completely  retracted,  might,  however,  be  detected 
immediately  after  the  delivery;  but  should  it  escape  detection,  it  would  infallibly 
terminate  in  death,  an  occurred  in  the  case  reported  by  Percy,  and  reproduced  by 
M.  Dcneux.  Consequently,  whenever  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  rupture  of  the 
womb,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  hand  up  into  the  interior  of  the  organ  ab  soon 
as  the  delivery  is  effected,  and  (following  the  plan  of  Rungius)  to  prens  back  the 
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intestines  into  the  abdomen,  and  then  keep  the  band  in  the  uterine  oavity  until 
the  organ  is  sufficiently  retracted,  and  the  fissure  diminished,  to  prevent  a  return 
of  the  hernia. 

D.  Recovery, — Some  women  have  recovered  from  all  these  dangers ;  a  few 
have  even  undergone  gastrotomy,  and  survived  the  consecutive  accidents ;  while 
in  others,  the  foetus  and  its  appendages  have  escaped  bodily  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  and  have  there  given  rise  to  inflammatory  symptoms  which  gradually 
passed  off.  Salutary  adhesions  were  formed,  as  a  consequence  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, whereby  the  foetus  and  its  appendages  were  enclosed  in  a  pseudo-membra- 
nous cyst  that  isolated  them  from  the  surrounding  parts ;  the  latter  became  habi- 
tuated to  this  new  vicinage,  which  has  continued  for  a  variable  period,  and 
sometimes  even  throughout  life.  But  this  cyst^  like  those  which  surround  other 
extra-uterine  products,  may  become  the  seat  of  a  fresh  inflammatory  action ;  its 
walls  contract  new  adhesions  with  neighboring  organs,  and  we  sometimes  find 
ulcerations  and  perforations  occurring,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  by  which 
the  cavity  of  the  cyst  is  made  to  communicate  with  that  of  the  intestine  or  blad- 
der, and  the  last  pieces  of  the  skeleton  are  finally  expelled  through  the  urethra, 
the  rectum,  or  the  oesophagus.* 

Where  the  child  remains  in  the  uterine  cavity,  notwithstanding  the  rupture, 
and  the  contractions  do  not  immediately  expel  it  by  the  natural  passages,  the 
same  phenomena  may  be  subsequently  manifested ;  that  is,  the  inflamed  and 
ulcerated  uterine  tissue  contracts  adhesions  either  with  the  abdominal  parietes  or 
with  those  of  some  adjacent  organ,  and  the  foetal  debris  then  escape  through  the 
ulcerated  and  perforated  wall,  or  else  by  the  natural  openings  of  the  excretory 
organs.     (Duparcque.) 

§  4.  Pathological  Anatomy. 

Every  portion  of  the  uterus  may  become  the  scat  of  rupture,  though  there  are 
some  parts  which  are  more  liable  to  be  affected  than  others;  such  are  the  inferior 
regions,  the  fundus,  and  the  lateral  portions  of  the  body,  and  the  superior  or 
supra-vaginal  parts  of  the  neck.  Moreover,  the  seat  of  laceration  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  cause  that  has  given  rise  to  it,  as  also  to  the  period  at  which  it  takes 
place ;  thus,  during  gestation,  the  body  is  always  ruptured,  but  during  labor,  on 
the  contrary,  these  solutions  of  continuity  are  met  with  about  the  neck  or  in- 
ferior portion  of  the  body,  which  is  in  general  thinner,  and  not  so  well  supported 
as  the  rest  of  the  organ.  Where  the  accident  has  resulted  from  some  external 
compression,  the  walls  usually  become  lacerated  towards  the  lateral  parts;  when 

1  For  instances  of  recovery,  see:  Pea,  Pratique  det  AccouehemenUf  341 ;  Hamilton's  Out' 
lines  of  Midwifery  ;  James  Hamilton,  Select  Caset  in  Midwifery^  138 ;  Jos.  Clarke,  TVant.  of 
Aseociationy  vol.  i ;  Douglas,  Eataya  on  Ruptures  of  the  Uterus,  p.  7 ;  Labatt,  DnbUn  Med, 
EgsaySj  p.  343 ;  Frizell,  IVans.  of  Association,  vol.  ii,  p.  15 ;  Roos,  Annals  of  Med,  vol.  iii, 
p.  377 ;  Kite,  Mem.  of  Med,  Society,  vol.  iv,  p.  253 ;  Powel,  Med.  Chir.  Transact.,  vol.  xii,  p. 
537;  Birch,  Ibid.,  xiii,  p.  537;  Smith,  Ibid.,  p.  373;  Maclntjre  «t  Brook,  Med.  Oazelte, 
vol.  vii,  et  Janvier,  1829;  Hendrie,  Amer,  Joum.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  vi,  p.  351;  Davis, 
Obst.  Med.,  vol.  ii,  p.  1070. 

)IM^Ecevar  and  Collins  have  each  reported  two  cases;  M.  Duparcque  quotes  four  from 
French  authors.  Osiander  stato  ihaf  he  has  met  with  several  cases  of  the  kind,  and  M. 
Velpeau  mentions  wmti 
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it  has  resulted  in  consequence  of  a  contusion,  the  bruised  point  is  ordinarily  the 
one  that  afterwards  gives  way :  and  if  the  rupture  has  been  preceded  by  aa? 
organic  alteration,  the  laceration  takes  place  at  the  diseased  point.  It  mij 
happen,  says  M.  Dubois,  that  the  part  of  the  uterus  affected  with  chronic  dis- 
ease, instead  of  being  weaker,  is  really  stronger  and  more  resisting  than  the 
healthy  parts  alongside,  which  are  the  ones  to  give  way.  (Taurin,  Thise.")  The 
front  and  back  walls  being  protected  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  planes  of  the 
abdomen,  would  seem  to  be  perfectly  sheltered  from  such  accidents ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  the  case,  for  instances  have  been  reported  which  prove  the 
possibility  of  ruptures  of  this  kind.  According  to  Dr.  Koberton,  when  the 
laceration  is  caused  by  a  narrowness  of  the  pelvis,  it  may  occupy  any  portion  of 
the  womb,  though  more  frequently,  perhaps,  it  involves  its  posterior  inferior 
part;  which  is  explained,  in  his  opinion,  by  the  pressure  that  the  sacro-lumbir 
prominence  makes  on  this  region.  Sometimes,  also,  it  takes  place  in  the  ante- 
rior inferior  part,  and  is  then  due  to  the  osseous  projections  located  on  the  inter- 
l|al  face  of  the  pubic  symphysis.  The  anterior  superior  wall  is  oftener  injured 
by  foreign  bodies  ;  indeed,  it  is  the  almost  exclusive  seat  of  ruptures  produced 
by  wounds. 

Nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the  extent,  form,  and  direction  of  the 
uterine  ruptures;  since  they  vary  in  size,  from  a  little  hole  that  is  scarcely  capa- 
ble of  admitting  the  end  of  the  finger,  up  to  a  large  fissure  extending  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  fundus,  or  periphery  of  the  neck,  or,  indeed,  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  organ.  It  may  have  a  longitudinal,  a  transverse,  or  an  oblique  direction, 
or  it  may  affect  a  circular  furm,  as  often  happens  about  the  neck ;  or  it  may  run 
in  a  straight  line,  or  in  a  zigzag  course.  The  divided  margins  are  rarely  observed 
to  present  a  clear  and  regular  section ;  but,  instead,  they  are  most  usually  found 
unequal,  haggled  as  it  were,  contused,  and  ecchymosed  to  a  more  or  leas  con- 
siderable extent.  If  the  rupture  has  resulted  from  some  organic  alteration,  the 
anatomical  traces  of  the  previous  disease  are  found  at  the  affected  point.  Lastly, 
if  the  patient  has  not  died  till  several  days  af^er  the  accident,  the  autopsical  ex- 
amination will  verify  the  presence  of  the  matters  effused  into  the  peritoneum,  and 
the  unequivocal  marks  of  a  violent  inflammation  of  this  serous  membrane ;  be- 
sides which,  the  borders  of  the  uterine  fii^ure  will  sometimes  be  red,  livid,  and 
inflamed,  and  occasionally  even  gangrenous. 

The  lacerations  of  the  womb  do  not  always  implicate  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  organ,  for  the  tunics,  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  its  walls,  do  not  all 
possess  the  same  degree  of  elasticity ;  and  hence  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be 
ruptured  separately.     Madame  Lachapelle  says,  a  fissure  of  the  orifice  propagated 
to  the  neck,  and  even  to  the  body  of  the  organ,  has  very  often  divided  the  whole 
muscular  layer,  leaving  the  serous  meuibraue  intact.     I  have  particularly  observed, 
she  continues,  fissures  of  this  kind  on  the  sides  of  the  womb  which  were  covered 
by  the  duplicature  of  the  broad  ligament,  whereby  the  wound  was  prevented  from 
extending  into  the  abdomen.     M.  Duparcque  furnishes  a  very  similar  case;  and 
Dr.  Collins  reports  nine  others  in  which  the  peritoneum  was  not  injured,  though 
the  muscular  layer  of  the  neck  was  lacerated  to  a  considerable  extent.     I  haf6 
likewise  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  an  identical  instance  in  the  praotMflf 
Professor  Velpeau,  in  which  I  was  enabled  to  verify  the  truth  of  tht 
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made  by  M.  Cruveilhier ;  namely,  that  the  laxity  in  the  adhesion  of  the  perito- 
neum to  the  cervix,  and  to  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  fully  explains  why  this  mem- 
brane is  so  rarely  involved  in  those  eases  in  which  a  considerable  rent  has 
occurred  in  the  neck,  and  why  the  effusion  of  blood  then  takes  place  between 
the  uterine  tissue  and  the  peritoneal  serous  membrane.  Cases  have  occurred  in 
which  the  blood  collected  in  very  large  amount,  and  even  the  foetus  itself,  com- 
pletely expelled  from  the  uterine  cavity,  has  been  found  in  the  species  of  sac 
formed  by  the  detached  serous  membrane. 

In  some  more  rare  cases,  the  muscular  structure  resists,  and  the  peritoneal 
layer  alone  gives  way.  Where  this  occurs,  the  disease  can  scarcely  be  recognized 
during  life,  for  the  phenomena  that  precede  death  are  either  those  of  a  hemor- 
rhage, or  of  a  violent  peritonitis ;  but  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  ordinarily 
detected  at  the  post-mortem  examination,  and,  by  searching  for  its  source,  one 
or  more  fissures  of  a  variable  extent  are  found  in  the  uterine  serous  membrane. 
To  the  case  of  this  kind  reported  by  Ramsbotham,  we  can  now  add  several  others 
that  have  recently  been  published ;  one  of  the  most  curious  of  which  is  thalU 
furnished  by  H.  Partridge  {AMh,  de  Med.  t.  19),  where  a  great  number  of 
lacerations  running  transversely,  were  found  at  the  post-mortem  examination ; 
these  were  more  or  less  curved,  and  were  variable  in  depth,  and  they  extended 
from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length.  A  shred  of  peritoneum  had  been 
completely  detached  and  hung  within  the  abdomen,  thus  laying  bare  the  naked 
fleshy  tissue  from  which  it  had  been  torn. 

§  5.  Treatment. 

The  measares  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  treatment  of  ruptures  of  the 
womb,  may  be  designated  as  the  prophylactic  and  the  curative.  The  object  of 
the  former  is  to  avert  the  influence  of  the  causes  that  have  been  described  as 
predisposing  to  this  accident  ]  and  we  refer  for  an  account  of  those  whose  ex- 
istence it  is  possible  to  foresee,  such  as  the  divers  obstacles  to  delivery,  to  what 
has  already  been  said  on  this  subject;  and  with  regard  to  the  others,  as  it  is 
usually  impossible  even  to  suspect  their  presence,  we  shall  pass  them  over  alto- 
gether. 

A  rupture  of  the  uterus  is  only  serious  from  the  disastrous  consequences  which 
follow  it )  therefore,  the  prophylactic  measures  must  be  directed,  not  against  the 
rupture  itself,  but  rather  against  the  consecutive  accidents  to  which  it  gives 
rise.  The  best  mode  of  preventing  them  is  to  facilitate  the  retraction  of  the 
organ  by  immediately  extracting  the  foetus  and  its  appendages ;  for  it  has  been 
shown  that  it  is  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms  which  follow 
the  child's  displacement  and  subsequent  sojourn  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
that  are  to  be  particularly  dreaded 

Perhaps  the  indications  for  treatment  presented  under  such  circumstances  will 
be  best  illustrated  by  supposing  the  rupture  to  take  place  at  three  different 
periods  of  the  puerperal  state,  namely  :  during  the  parturition ;  during  the  latter 
months  of  gestatioii;  and  during  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy. 

1«  J)mn»g  the  Labar*'ri^  ^u  case  the  infant  may  either  remain  within  the 
WoOi^  >  ^Ten  <mt  of  the  uterine  cavity. 

illy  it!  extraction,  either  by  the  pelvic  version  or 
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by  the  forceps,  is  of  course  the  only  admissible  operation.  When  the  fbroepi 
are  used,  it  is  very  important,  as  M.  Dubois  remarks,  that  the  child  should  be 
fixed  in  its  position  by  the  hand  of  an  assistant  applied  to  the  walb  of  the 
abdomen,  in  order  to  prevent  its  ascending  into  the  peritoneal  cayity  throng 
the  fissure.  The  introduction  of  the  bkdes  also  demands  especial  care  wbeo 
the  neck  is  ruptured  transversely,  in  order  to  avoid  passing  them  into  the  abdo- 
men through  the  rupture.  But  where  any  obstacle  appertaining  to  the  pelvis  or 
the  soft  parts  opposes  its  delivery  by  the  natural  passages,  gastrotomy  oa^t 
certainly  to  be  performed  if  the  infant  is  living  and  viable,  and  craniotomy  when 
it  is  dead,  or  when  it  has  suffered  severely  from  the  slowness  of  the  labor. 

B.  If  one  part  of  the  child  has  passed  into  the  abdominal  cavity  through  the 
fissure,  while  the  other  portion  of  it  is  still  enclosed  within  the  uterus,  we  moft 
endeavor  to  deliver  it  through  the  natural  passages,  by  acting  on  the  portion 
retained  in  the  womb,  or  which  has  already  engaged  in  the  os  uteri  or  vagina. 
But  if  the  presenting  part  is  high  up,  and  the  hand  or  instruments  cannot  get  a 
(sufficient  hold  upon  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  search  through  the  fissure  after  the 
feet,  and  bring  them  down  into  the  vagina.  But  here  another  difficulty  arises, 
for  the  escape  of  the  waters  and  a  part  of  the  foetus  may  have  determined  a  con- 
traction of  the  womb,  and  the  lacerated  margins,  participating  in  thb  retractioD, 
may  be  found  so  closely  applied  to  the  child's  body  as  to  render  a  passage  of  the 
hand  impossible;  under  such  circumstances,  we  might  follow  the  exaunple  of 
certain  accoucheurs,  and  open  a  passage  by  enlarging  the  womb  in  the  uterus 
with  a  cutting  instrument,  which  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  performance  of 
the  Cdosarean  operation. 

c.  Supposing  the  child  has  passed  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  that  the 
organ  has  not  as  yet  retracted,  that  the  os  uteri  is  sufficiently  dilated  or  dilatable, 
and  the  uterine  fissure  is  still  large  enough  to  permit  the  hand  and  focrus  to  pass 
through,  which  conditions  are  scarcely  ever  met  with  when  the  rupture  occurs  at 
the  cervix,  we  ought,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  to  go  after  the  feet  even  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  bring  them  back  through  the  lips  of  the  wound,  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  and  the  vagina,  and  thus  extract  the  foetus  by  the  natural 
passages.  After  this  delivery,  the  hand  should  again  be  introduced  into  the 
uterine  cavity,  with  the  threefold  object  of  extracting  the  after-birth,  of  deter- 
mining the  contraction  of  the  organ,  and  of  preventing  the  strangulation  of  a 
loop  of  intestine,  if  any  portion  of  the  bowel  had  engaged  in  the  fissure. 

Should  the  placenta  have  happened  to  fall  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  extract  it  without  delay,  by  a  fresh  introduction  of  the  hand 
through  the  rupture.  An  attempt  should  be  made  at  the  same  time  to  remove 
the  clots  which  had  formed  in  the  abdomen. 

When  such  a  manoeuvre  is  impossible,  the  only  resource  is  in  the  Caesarean 
operation ;  unless,  being  fearful  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  this  operation, 
the  accoucheur  should  conclude  to  abandon  the  foetus  in  the  peritoneal  eavity,  and 
allow  the  mother  to  run  all  the  dangers  to  which  this  determination  must  neces- 
sarily expose  her.  If  the  child's  death  were  positively  ascertained,  the  arrest 
of  the  hemorrhage  im^hi prrhnps  authorize  this  latter  procedure,  more  especially 
if  he  should  not  see  the  patient  until  several  hours  after  the  accident;  but  it 
would  never  be  excusable  if  the  infant  were  living,  and  if  he  were  not  aatiafied 
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that  the  uterus,  by  being  completely  retracted,  had  obliterated  the  vessels  which 
furnished  the  blood ;  for,  otherwise,  gastrotomy  should  be  resorted  to  at  once. 

2.  During  the  latter  months  of  Gestation, — Here,  likewise,  the  extraction  of 
the  ovum  is  the  wisest  course  to  pursue;  indeed,  it  is  imperiously  indicated  when 
the  child  is  living,  and  the  pregnancy  has  advanced  beyond  the  seventh  month ; 
and  it  may  be  accomplished  by  resorting  either  to  gastrotomy,  to  a  forced  dilata- 
tion of  the  OS  uteri,  or  to  incisions  made  directly  on  the  neck  of  the  womb.  The 
Caesarean  operation  will  be  preferred  whenever  the  foetus  is  displaced ;  but  if  it 
is  still  resident  in  the  uterine  cavity,  we  must  endeavor  to  dilate  the  os  uteri 
artificially,  which  will  generally  be  feasible  when  the  patient  is  near  term,  more 
especially  if  she  has  previously  borne  several  children ;  and  the  introduction  of 
the  hand  might  likewise  be  facilitated  by  incising  the  periphery  of  the  cervix. 
But  these  attempts  ought  to  be  made  with  the  greatest  care,  and,  should  they 
offer  any  serious  difficulties,  and  require  too  much  time,  we  must  renounce  them 
at  once,  and  open  a  passage  through  the  abdominal  wall. 

3.  During  the  early  months  of  Gestation. — Most  of  our  leading  teachers  ad- 
vise us  to  abandon  the  patient  in  these  cases  to  the  resources  of  nature,  to  abstain 
from  all  operations,  and  to  be  content  with  combating  the  consecutive  symptoms 
as  they  arise.  Three  new  indications  are  now  presented,  says  M.  Duparcque, 
namely:  1.  To  prevent  or  arrest  the  disorders  of  innervation,  by  raising  the 
morale  of  the  woman,  who  is  instinctively  struck  with  fears  and  inquietudes, 
and  by  administering  the  .diffusible  antispasmodics  by  the  mouth,  the  skin,  or  the 
respiratory  passages ;  2.  To  combat  or  prevent  the  hemorrhage  by  abdominal 
compression,  by  refrigerants,  compression  of  the  aorta,  &c.;  and,' 3.  To  prevent 
or  combat  the  inflammation,  which  ordinarily  follows  the  displacements  of  the 
ovum,  by  the  employment  of  local  and  general  antiphlogistics. 

Of  Ruptures  of  the  Vagina. — ^The  walls  of  the  vagina  may  also  be  lacerated 
during  the  labor.  But,  owing  to  the  differences  that  exist,  according  to  the 
portion  of  the  canal  these  ruptures  may  occupy,  it  has  been  customary  to  study 
separately  the  lacerations  at  its  upper  and  lower  extremities,  and  at  its  middle  part. 
In  general,  the  two  latter  are  of  little  consequence,  or,  at  least,  the  dangers  and 
indications  they  present  belong  rather  to  the  province  of  the  surgeon  than  to  that 
of  the  accoucheur;  for,  with  the  exception  of  thrombus  of  the  vulva,  which  may, 
as  has  been  stated,  require  the  intervention  of  art  during  labor,  all  the  other 
lacerations  are  only  unfavorable  to  the  woman,  ina.smuch  as  they  expose  her  to 
vesical  or  recto-vaginal  fistulas,  which  do  not  claim  our  attention  here.  On  the 
contrary,  the  lacerations  that  occupy  the  superior  extremity  of  the  vulvo-uterine 
canal  require  a  cursory  notice,  because  they,  like  the  ruptures  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  uterus,  may  become  causes  of  dystocia.  The  lacerations  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  vagina  may  result  either  from  traction  or  from  direct  pressure.  The  former 
may  be  owing  to  the  uterine  contraction,  to  the  artifical  pressing  back  of  the 
uterus  or  presenting  part  of  the  child,  and  to  every  act  of  the  abdominal  walls^ 
and  every  movement  of  the  trunk,  calculated  to  elevate  the  womb.  According 
to  M.  Duparcque,  the  uterine  contraction  ahme  may  produce  a  transverse  lacera- 
tion of  the  vagina  in  the  following  manner:  the  child's  head  being  wedged  in 
at  tba  guiMiP^'^i**  '*  twnw^  nr  less  engaged  in  the  excavation,  and  unable  to 
•d^  taee  of  the  resistances  it  encounters,  and  the 
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womb  still  coDtiDuing  to  contract,  the  latter  withdraws  itself,  as  it  were,  from  the 
child.  The  margins  of  the  orifice  are  gradually  drawn  up  towards  the  fandosof 
the  organ,  whereby  they  get  clear  of  the  head  in  a  great  measure,  and  sometimes 
altogether.  Whence  it  happens  that  the  vagina  becomes  subjected  to  an  actiTe 
traction,  proportioned  to  the  energy  of  the  uterine  pains;  and  consequently .  as  it 
offers  only  a  passive  resistance  to  the  distension  and  compression  it  undergoes,  it 
is  gradually  enfeebled,  and  ultimately  gives  way. 

The  mode  in  which  the  efforts  sometimes  made  during  version  for  the  pnrpoee 
of  pressing  up  the  presenting  part,  or  for  penetrating  through  the  os  uteri  by 
main  force,  so  as  to  carry  the  hand  towards  the  fundus  of  the  organ,  act  in  the 
production  of  these  lacerations,  is  easily  understood.  And  this  transverse  rup- 
ture, having  once  commenced,  may  extend  far  enough  to  separate  the  uterus 
almost  entirely  from  the  vagina.  Those  fissures  and  vaginal  perforations  which 
result  from  direct  pressure,  are  ordinarily  produced  by  an  improper  applicatioo 
of  the  forceps,  or  by  the  prolonged  sojourn  of  the  head  at  the  superior  part  of  the 
excavation. 

The  signs  of  this  rupture,  and  the  accidents  to  which  it  gives  rise,  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  rupture  of  the  uterus,  excepting  that  they  are  less  intense  and 
not  80  dangerous.  The  pain  is  less  acute  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  being 
sometimes  even  confounded  with  the  labor  pain;  and  the  existence  of  a  laceration 
is  only  suspected,  some  time  after,  when  searching  for  the  cause  of  the  arrest  of 
the  labor.  Here,  likewise,  the  child  may  either  preserve  the  place  it  occupied, 
or  may  pass  partially  or  wholly  into  the  abdomen.  Most  generally  there  is  no 
displacement  when  the  head  had  previously  engaged  in  the  excavation,  and  the 
rupture  has  taken  place  either  at  the  junction  of  the  vagina  with  the  cervix  or 
else  at  some  point  above  the  head.  Nevertheless,  should  the  laceration  be  very 
extensive,  the  bead  may  remain  fixed  in  the  excavation,  while  the  trunk  is  car- 
ried back  into  the  abdominal  cavity  by  the  subsequent  retreat  of  the  womb,  the 
orifice  of  which,  being  no  longer  retained  by  the  vaginal  connections,  mounts  up 
and  retracts  towards  the  fundus  of  the  organ,  thus  abandoning  the  foetus  which 
it  cannot  expel.  It  seldom  happens  that  the  whole  child  escapes  into  the  abdo- 
men, and,  when  this  docs  occur,  it  always  results  from  pushing  up  the  head 
during  the  ill-directed  efforts  to  effect  the  delivery.  But,  whether  this  passage 
is  partial  or  complete,  it  ordinarily  takes  place  in  such  a  way  that  the  pelvic  ex- 
tremity engages  first  in  the  lacerated  orifice. 

A  considerable  portion  of  intestine  has  sometimes  been  known  to  escape 
through  a  rupture  of  the  vagina;  it  is  evident  that  in  such  cases  reduction 
should  be  effected  as  soon  as  possible.  Although  it  would  seem  that  this  opera- 
tion ought  not  to  be  attended  with  difficulty,  it  has  occasionally  proved  impos- 
sible. Burns  quotes  from  Dr.  Korvcr  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  vagina  complicated 
with  the  escape  of  a  portion  of  intestine  an  ell  long.  It  was  impossible  to 
reduce  it,  and  gangrene  envsued.  The  fsccen  passed  by  the  vagina;  but,  after 
some  time,  were  discharged  by  the  anus,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

The  prognosis  is  much  less  unfavorable  than  that  of  uterine  ruptures;  because 
there  is  far  less  danger  from  the  hemorrhage  and  consecutive  inflammations,  and, 
besides,  it  is  always  possible  to  extract  the  foetus  by  the  natural  passages. 

This  extraction  through  the  vagina  is,  therefore,  the  only  indicatioii  wtdflk 
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presents.  If  the  head  remains  in  its  place,  the  forceps  must  be  applied;  but 
where  any  other  part  presents,  we  must  search  after  the  feet  through  the  rent  in 
the  vagina,  which  is  to  be  enlarged  with  an  instrument,  if  it  be  not  free  enough 
or  should  offer  any  resistance.  The  Csesarean  operation  ought  not  to  be  resorted 
to,  even  when  the  foetus  has  passed  wholly  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  except 
when  retraction  of  the  pelvis  renders  its  delivery  through  the  natural  passages 
absolutely  impossible. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

RHEUMATISM   OF  THE   UTERUS. 

Kheumatism  of  the  uterus,  although  studied  for  a  long  time  in  Germany, 
was  scarcely  known  in  France,  until  M.  Dezeimeris  published  in  his  journal 
{r  Experience)  a  series  of  facts  that  were  previously  known  to,  and  put  forth  by, 
the  German  authors.  About  the  same  time,  M.  Stoltz,  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  our  neighbors  on  the  subject,  devoted  particular  attention  to  this 
affection  at  the  Clinical  Hospital  of  Strasbourg,  and  communicated  the  result  of 
his  observations  to  his  pupils.  One  of  them,  Dr.  Salathe,  has  quite  recently 
defended  a  thesis  on  this  subject;  and  from  his  work,  as  also  from  the  bibliogra- 
phical researches  of  M.  Dezeimeris,  I  extract  the  following  account  of  this  dis- 
ease, which  is  unknown  to  French  nosologists. 

According  to  Kadamel,  rheumatism  may  attack  the  uterus  in  the  non-gravid 
state;  but  we  have  only  to  study  it  here  as  occurring  in  pregnant  females,  in 
whom  it  may  appear  at  all  stages  of  the  puerperal  condition.  Therefore,  after 
some  general  remarks  on  the  disease  itself,  it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  the 
influence  that  it  may  have  over  the  gestation,  the  parturition,  and  the  lying  in. 

Causes. — Every  circumstance  calculated  to  favor  the  development  of  the  rheu- 
matic affections  in  general,  may  likewise  prove  a  source  of  rheumatism  of  the 
uterus :  thus,  a  momentary  or  a  prolonged  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  inade- 
quate clothing,  or  sudden  changes  from  a  very  high  to  a  very  low  temperature, 
and  all  those  other  atmospheric  constitutions  which  have  been  enumerated  by 
medical  authors,  either  as  predisposing  or  as  determining  causes  of  rheumatism, 
may  likewise  produce  that  of  the  womb.  But,  besides  these  general  causes, 
there  is  one  peculiar  to  the  disease  under  consideration;  that  is,  the  suscepti- 
bility of  this  organ  to  the  impression  of  cold  under  the  attenuated  integuments 
of  the  abdomen  during  the  latter  months  of  gestation;  for  the  belly  is  only 
covered  at  that  particular  point  by  very  light  clothing,  which  is  far  from  fitting 
closely,  and  the  lumbo-sacral  region  is  often  but  imperfectly  protected  by  the 
short  jackets  worn  by  the  patient. 

Symptoms — Rheumatism  of  the  uterus  is  very  often  manifested  in  persons  who 
are  constitutionally  predisposed  to  the  rheumatic  affections;  and  it  may  coexist 
with  a  general  disorder  of  the  same  nature,  though  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
womby  togetker  id  the  adjacent  parts,  is  alone  affected. 

Agftiiii  I  ndden  cessation  of  a  rheumatic  pain  at 
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some  other  point,  which  is  speedily  transferred  to  the  uterus.  But,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  mode  of  its  attack,  this  disease  exhibits  some  well-marked 
peculiarities,  bj  which  it  can  easily  be  recognized.  The  principal  symptom  ii 
pain,  or  a  distressing  sensation,  which  involves  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  womb, 
without  any  violence  having  been  exerted  on  the  organ ;  iu  intensity  yariei 
from  a  simple  feeling  of  heaviness  to  the  most  painful  dragging  sensation;  ai 
it  may  occupy  either  the  entire  womb,  or  only  one  of  its  parts,  such  as  the  hodj, 
the  fundus,  or  the  inferior  segment.  When  the  rheumatism  is  fixed  in  the 
fundus  uteri,  the  pain  is  particularly  apt  to  be  felt  in  the  sub-umbilical  regioo; 
it  is  augmented  by  pressure,  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
sometimes  even  by  the  simple  weight  of  the  bedclothes ;  and  in  many  cases  the 
patient  is  unable  to  bear  any  movement  whatever.  If  seated  somewhat  lower, 
she  suffers  from  acute  dragging  sensations,  that  run  from  the  loins  towards  the 
pelvis,  the  thighs,  the  external  genital  organs,  and  the  sacral  region,  along  the 
uterine  ligaments.  Finally,  when  the  inferior  segment  participates  in  the  affee- 
tion,  the  seat  of  it  cun  be  detected  by  the  vaginal  exploration,  which  gives  rise 
to  the  most  acute  sufferings.  But,  of  all  the  causes  that  may  exasperate  these 
pains,  there  are  none  more  distressing  than  the  incessant  movements  of  the 
child. 

Like  all  rheumatic  pains,  those  of  the  uterus  are  metastatic,  and  they  occt- 
sionally  pass  rapidly  from  one  point  of  the  organ  to  another;  oflen,  indeed, 
they  disappear  at  once,  and  pass  off  to  some  other  organ.  This  is  particularly 
apt  to  occur  when  the  pain  was  originally  located  at  some  other  point,  and 
measures  have  been  employed  to  recall  the  affection  to  the  part  primitively 
attacked. 

They  present  frequent  and  variable  exacerbations  in  their  duration  and  inten- 
sity, according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease;  sometimes  they  are  followed  by  remis- 
sions, during  which  the  patient  experiences  only  a  vague  sensation  of  weight  io 
the  part.  The  uterine  pains  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  recto-vesical  tenes- 
mus, which  is  the  more  distressing  as  the  former  are  the  more  energetic,  and 
are  seated  nearer  the  inferior  segment.  The  patient  is  then  tormented  by  a  con- 
tinual desire  to  empty  her  bladder;  the  emiission  of  urine  is  attended  by  a 
smarting  sensation,  and  sometimes  by  acute  sufferings,  while  at  others  it  u 
even  wholly  impossible;  and  in  many  cases  the  attempts  to  move  the  boweb 
prove  equally  ineffectual.  Most  of  the  German  authors  attribute  this  double 
recto-vesical  tenesmus  to  a  rheumatic  affection  that  is  not  always  exclusively 
limited  to  the  womb,  but  which  alt^o  invades  the  neighboring  organs.  But 
M.  Stoltz  appears  disposed  to  believe  that  it  is  rather  the  result  of  the  clo&e 
sympathy  existing  between  these  adjacent  parts;  for,  if  these  new  pains  were 
occasioned  by  a  rheumatism  of  the  rectum  or  bladder,  those  of  the  uteriui 
ought  to  disappear  altogether,  or  at  least  should  be  diminished.  {Salatht** 
Thesis,) 

Analogy  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  an  unusual  heat  and  tumefaction  mu>i 
exist  in  the  afiected  parts;  but  the  difficulties  in  detoctiug  these  charaeiors  art- 
self-evident,  although  their  existence  is  quite  probable. 

8uch  acute  pains,  seated  in  so  important  an  organ,  would  naturally  product- 
considerable  general  reaction;  and  it  is  found  that  this  disease,  like  the  gre^iter 
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number  of  the  inflammatory  affections,  most  usually  commences  by  a  slight  chill, 
which  lasts  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes;  the  fever  that  follows  it 
diminishes,  and  sometimes  disappears  altogether,  during  the  interval  between 
the  paroxysms;  but,  pending  their  duration,  it  is  usually  quite  intense,  the  pulse 
is  frequent  and  hard,  the  face  excited  and  flushed,  and  the  tongue  is  red  and 
dry ;  the  patient  complains  of  thirst,  the  skin  is  hot,  and  she  often  suffers  from 
an  extreme  agitation  and  restlessness.  Towards  the  end  of  the  paroxysm,  a 
profuse  perspiration  generally  breaks  out,  which  seems  to  be  the  prelude  of  a 
notable  amelioration.  Then  these  general  phenomena  become  moderated,  to- 
gether with  the  uterine  pain,  but  they  reappear  with  the  latter,  after  a  variable 
period,  ranging  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days. 

1.  Influence  of  Rheumatism  over  the  Progreu  of  Gelation, — The  paroxysms 
are  apt  to  be  followed  by  uterine  contractions  in  those  cases  in  which  they  have 
persisted  for  some  time,  or  have  been  very  severe ;  and  in  this  manner  they  may 
serve  to  bring  on  a  premature  delivery.  The  patient  experiences  some  acute  and 
tensive  pains,  but  this  feeling  of  tension  is  not  uniform  ;  for  it  attains,  in  turn, 
a  high  degree,  and  then  becomes  weaker  in  the  same  proportion,  progressing  in 
this  way  with  shorter  and  shorter  intervals.  At  first  the  uterus  is  indurated  to 
a  partial  extent,  but  afterwards  throughout;  the  os  uteri  dilates,  though  its  dila- 
tation is  at  first  slow  and  difficult,  and  its  ulterior  progress  does  not  seem  to  cor- 
respond with  the  intensity  of  the  pains.  An  abortion  is  then  imminent,  but  it 
is  far  from  being  so  frequent  as  might  be  supposed ;  and  when  it  does  occur,  it 
is  more  frequently  observed  in  the  febrile  than  in  the  apyretic  form  of  rheuma- 
tism. The  orifice  has  been  known  to  dilate  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  then  the  bag  of  waters,  that  had  previously  engaged  in  this  opening,  insen- 
sibly retreated,  the  os  uteri  again  closed  up,  and  the  delivery  did  not  take  place. 
Consequently  so  long  as  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  does  not  amount  to  two 
inches,  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  make  the  labor  retrograde.  These  uterine 
rheumatic  pains  may  simulate  those  of  parturition,  and  thus  lead  the  accoucheur 
to  suspect  that  labor  has  regularly  commenced,  when  in  fact  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  characters  of  the  rheumatic  pain,  furnbhed  in  the  following  paragraph,  will 
aid  in  preventing  subh  an  error.  It  is  probably  to  some  mistakes  of  this  kind 
that  we  must  refer  those  pretended  instances  of  prolonged  gestation,  as  well  as 
those  cases  in  which  genuine  labor  was  developed,  and  afterwards  suspended 
during  several  weeks,  and  even  months. 

2.  Influence  of  Rheumatum  over  the  Labor. — As  a  general  rule,  a  rheumatic 
affection  of  the  womb  retards  the  progress-  of  the  labor,  and  sometimes  even  ren- 
ders the  spontaneous  expulsion  of  the  child  wholly  impossible.  Besides  the 
general  phenomena  already  pointed  out,  the  ditease  here  gives  rise  to  the  follow- 
ing peculiarities : 

1st.  It  is  well  known  that  the  normal  uterine  contraction  only  begins  to  be 
painful  when  it  has  accomplished  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  and  when  it  is  at 
the  point  of  distending  and  dilating  the  uterine  orifice ;  in  other  words,  the  true 
labor  pain  only  commences  at  the  instant  when  the  power  of  the  body  of  the 
womb  overcomes  the  resistance  of  the  neck.  In  rheumatism,  on  the  contrary, 
the  uterine  contraction  is  painful  from  the  very  first,  and  prior  to  any  action  upon 
the  cervix ;  hence  the  cause  of  the  pain  is  not  in  1I10  .fiii      L^iat^ggjon  of  this 
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orifice^  but  rather  in  the  uterine  contraction  itself,  in  the  other  morbid  conditioBSf 
and  in  the  altered  relations  of  the  nerves  and  contractile  fibres  of  the  uterus. 

2d.  In  a  normal  labor,  the  contractions  begin  at  the  fundus,  and  terminate ai 
the  inferior  segment  of  the  womb;  in  rheumatism,  instead  of  starting  at  the 
fundus,  they  begin  in  the  painful  point,  and  are  not  regularly  propagated  towaids 
the  cervix.  Again,  the  rheumatic  pains  exist  prior  to  the  contraction  of  tbe 
womb,  and  then  speedily  acquire  a  high  degree  of  intensity  under  the  iDflaenee 
of  this  latter.  At  times,  their  violence  promptly  arrests  the  contractions,  even 
before  they  have  traversed  their  ordinary  cycle.  They  are  then  rapid,  short,  sad 
become  more  and  more  distant. 

3d.  Towards  the  end  of  labor,  at  the  time  when  the  uterine  action  ought  to 
be  aided  by  the  voluntary  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  woman  re- 
frains from  exerting  these  under  the  fear  of  augmenting  the  pains,  whereby  ta 
excessive  slowness  in  the  labor  results.  The  patient  is  found  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme anxiety,  and  the  frequency  of  her  pulse,  the  heat  of  the  skin,  the  thirst, 
and  vesical  tenesmus,  are  all  greatly  augmented.  Where  these  sufferings  are 
much  prolonged,  she  falls  into  a  state  of  swooning,  which  oflen  proves  service- 
able, as  the  pains  are  suspended  while  it  lasts ;  a  profuse  perspiration  has  then 
been  observed  to  take  place,  which  had  the  most  salutary  influence  over  the 
ulterior  progress  of  the  parturition.  But  at  other  times  the  uterus  becomes  more 
and  more  painful,  and  it  is  rather  in  a  state  of  permanent  contraction,  or  of 
fibrillar  vibration,  than  of  normal  contraction ;  the  pulse  is  accelerated,  and  the 
woman  is  afi^ected  with  a  metritis,  which  renders  the  labor  extremely  painful. 

3.  Influence  of  Rheumatism  over  the  Puerperal  Functions. — ^The  reader  will 
anticipate  from  the  foregoing,  that  rheumatism  of  the  womb  may  prove  a  source 
of  difficulty  in  the  delivery  of  the  after-birth,  by  determining  irregular  or  partial 
contractions  of  the  organ  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  child ;  but  that 
subject  does  not  claim  our  attention  at  the  present  time,  and  it  will  be  reverted 
to  hereafter.  In  the  healthy  state,  the  uterus  retracts  after  the  delivery,  and 
thereby  prevents  the  development  of  hemorrhage.  But  in  rheumatism,  this  re- 
traction of  the  organ  is  very  imperfect,  and  it  remains  much  larger  than  usual ; 
the  after-pains  are  then  very  distressing,  and  are  prolonged  for  some  time;  the 
uterine  vessels  are  less  compressed  than  usual,  and  profuse  floodings  may  thence 
result.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suffering  state  of  the  organ  diminishes  both  the 
lochial  discharge  and  the  lacteal  secretion ;  and  this,  together  with  the  persist- 
ence of  the  abdominal  pains,  and  a  manifestation  of  the  phenomena  of  general 
reaction,  may  be  mistaken  for  a  peritonitis  \%hich  does  not  really  exist. 

Prognosis — Rheumatism  of  the  womb  is  not  a  disease  capable  of  determining 
the  loss  of  the  mother's  life ;  nevertheless,  from  the  pain  that  it  occasions,  and 
the  errors  it  may  give  rise  to  in  practice,  it  does  not  the  less  merit  a  careful 
study ;  because,  during  pre^inaucy,  it  may  prove  to  be  a  source  of  abortion,  and, 
though  it  is  not  often  manifested  until  after  the  sixth  mouth,  yet  it  is  always  an 
unfavorable  circumstance  to  the  child  to  be  boru  before  term.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  unfortunate  influence  it  may  have  over  the  course  and  charat-tor  of 
the  labor  pains;  in  fact,  it  has  often  rendered  an  artifieial  delivery  im|erative. 
It  may  also  conipliciite  the  delivery  of  the  after-birth,  and  disturb  the  order  of 
the  phenomena  that  constitute  the  lying-in.     At  that  period  it  has  oiten  been 
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mistaken  for  true  inflammatory  symptoms;  and,  consequently,  has  been  combated 
by  measures  tbat  were  more  dangerous  than  useful. 

As  regards  the  period  of  manifestation,  it  is  generally  more  unfavorable  when 
it  occurs  at  an  early  stage  of  the  gestation ;  both  because  it  then  has  a  greater 
influence  over  the  pregnancy,  which  has  not  become  firmly  established,  and  be- 
cause it  has  a  tendency  to  return  several  times  before  term.  Besides  which, 
most  women,  who  have  been  aflected  during  the  gravid  state,  likewise  find  it  to 
reappear  again  in  the  course  of  their  parturition,  which  is  thereby  rendered 
laborious. 

Treatment. — 1st.  The  measures  that  have  most  frequently  been  attended  with 
success  when  administered  for  this  disease  during  the  gestation  are :  general 
venesection ;  the  intestinal  revulsives,  such  as  castor  oil  and  ipecacuanha ;  bathing, 
narcotized  lotions  over  the  abdomen,  opiated  mixtures,  and  sudorific  drinks;  and, 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  uterine  afliection  had  succeeded  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  a  rheumatic  pain  in  some  other  organ,  the  application  of  revulsives  over 
the  part  primarily  aflected.  2d.  During  the  labor,  the  same  means  are  employed ; 
but  if  tbey  fail,  and  the  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  be  such  as  to  permit 
an  artificial  intervention,  either  the  forceps  or  version  should  be  resorted  to,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  3d.  After  the  delivery,  sudorific  drinks,  opiated 
unctions  over  the  belly,  and  baths;  and,  when  the  lochial  discharge  has  failed, 
leeches  to  the  vulva,  and  ipecacuanha  combined  with  opium. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  CERTAIN  DISEASES  THAT  MAY  COMPLICATE  LABOR. 

Independently  of  the  various  accidents  just  studied,  which  have  a  special 
relation  to  pregnancy  and  parturition,  there  are  yet  some  other  affections  whose 
existence  at  the  time  of  labor  may  render  the  delivery  dangerous,  difficult,  or 
perhaps  altogether  impossible,  without  the  intervention  of  art.  Thus,  an  hemop- 
tysis, a  hematemesis,  or  an  aneurismal  tumor ;  asthma,  syncope,  the  presence  of 
a  hernia,  or  the  loss  of  strength  in  a  woman  who  is  enfeebled  by  some  chronic 
disease,  may  individually  complicate  the  delivery ;  and,  therefore,  they  claim  the 
particular  attention  of  the  accoucheur. 

A.  When  the  patient  under  care  happens  to  be  affected  with  hemoptysis  or 
hematemesis,  and  the  hemorrhage  is  inconsiderable,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done ; 
but  if  it  does  not  abate,  or  if  it  suddenly  augments  in  quantity  during  the  pains 
of  childbirth,  we  must  endeavor  to  remove  the  patient  from  the  danger  that 
threatens  her,  by  terminating  the  labor  as  soon  as  the  dilatation  or  the  dilatability 
of  the  OS  uteri  will  permit,  by  an  immediate  application  of  the  forceps  or  the 
pelvic  version,  according  to  the  particular  conditions  in  which  the  parts  of  the 
child  and  those  of  the  mother  shall  be  found. 

B.  The  same  indications  for  treatment  also  present  where  the  patient  has  a 
moderate-sized  aneurism,  more  espeoiaUy  if  U  oooaniMi  aba  of  the  large  vessels  of 
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the  abdomen  and  chest.  In  fact,  the  reader  must  foresee  how  greatly  the  tamor 
would  be  exposed  to  rupture,  during  the  violent  strainings  to  which  the  woman 
involuntary  gives  way  during  the  second  stage  of  the  labor. 

Chronic  diseases  of  the  heart,  whether  consisting  in  an  hypertrophy  of  the  orgao, 
or  simply  in  alteration  of  the  valves  or  contraction  of  the  orifices,  are  -  bat  too 
often,  as  M.  Aran  has  recently  demonstrated,  the  cause  of  sudden  death,  not  lo 
call  for  some  special  attention  during  labor.  It  would  seem  to  me  very  impnh 
dent  to  allow  the  expulsive  stage  to  continue  too  long  in  such  cases,  and  I  sboald 
think  it  right  to  terminate  the  labor  artificially  as  soon  as  possibte.^ 

0.  The  same  course  is  to  be  pursued  in  all  cases  where  any  considerable  ob- 
stacle to  the  respiration  is  found  to  exist;  as  happens  in  asthmatic  persons  and  in 
women  of  small  stature,  in  whom  the  uterus  is  so  enormously  distended  as  to 
press  up  the  diaphragm  and  lungs  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  in 
whom  the  respiratory  functions  have,  on  this  account,  been  disordered  daring  ihe 
latter  months  of  pregnancy. 

D.  Where  a  hernia  exists,  every  one  must  understand,  says  Desormeaux,  whit 
disastrous  consequences  might  result  from  the  violent  throes  of  the  latter  stagei 
of  labor ;  and  how  much  these  tumors  must  then  be  exposed  to  an  increase  of 
size,  and  how  liable  they  are  to  become  strangulated.  The  accoucheur  ought  to 
prevent  these  accidents,  by  reducing  the  hernia  as  soon  as  possible,  if  it  is  redu- 
cible ;  endeavuring  to  return  it  during  the  interval  between  the  pains ;  and,  when 
the  contraction  comes  on,  he  will  make  a  strong  compression  over  the  hernial 
opening  by  his  fingers,  or,  still  better,  with  a  convex  pad,  to  prevent  its  coming 
down.  But  if  it  is  irreducible,  he  should  apply  a  convex  pad,  or  merely  support 
the  tumor  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  so  as  to  prevent  the  expulsion  of  new  parts 
during  the  pain.  Finally,  if,  notwithstanding  all  these  precautions  (which  the 
accoucheur  ought  to  attend  to  himself,  unless  he  has  an  assbtaut  upon  whom  he 

*  I  was  requested  to  assist  at  the  autopsy  of  a  female,  forty  years  of  age,  who  died  sud- 
denly during  labor.     She  was  the  mother  of  three  children. 

For  seven  years  past,  her  respiration  had  been  very  difficult,  and  she  coughed  habitoally. 
Both  the  dyspncea  and  cough  had  increased  of  late,  and  the  sputa  were  sometimes  streaked 
with  blood ;  a  few  hours  after  the  membranes  were  ruptured,  and  during  a  pain,  whilst  rest- 
ing one  hand  on  the  edge  of  a  bed  and  the  other  on  the  arm  of  an  assistant,  she  fell  dead 
without  uttering  a  cry.  At  the  examination,  about  three  pints  of  serum  were  found  in  both 
pleurae  ;  the  lungs  were  healthy,  but  compressed ;  a  considerable  amount  of  fluid  was  also 
contained  in  the  pericardium. 

On  another  occasion,  one  of  my  pupils  requested  my  attendance  at  the  autopsy  of  a  woman 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  who  died  suddenly,  immediately  after  the  delivery  of  her  fourth 
child.  For  three  or  four  years  past  she  had  suffered  from  violent  palpitations,  and  the 
slightest  exertion,  especially  going  up  stairs,  even  slowly,  put  her  very  much  out  of  breath: 
she  coughed  continually,  and  now  and  then  spat  a  little  blood.  The  labor  was  easy  and 
rapid;  she  did  not  appear  fatigued,  and  inquired  the  sex  of  her  child.  Whilst  the  accou- 
cheur was  tying  the  cord,  he  remarked  a  few  convulsive  movements,  but  hardly  had  time 
to  run  to  her,  before  she  was  dead. 

The  uterus  was  firmly  contracted.  The  abdominal  viscera  were  healthy,  as  also  were 
the  lungs,  though  the  latter  were  engorged  with  blood  ;  the  heart  was  small,  and  very 
flaccid ;  the  mitral  valve  was  much  thickened,  and  the  auriculo-vnifricular  oprning  would 
barely  admit  the  extremity  of  the  little  finger.  There  were  hardly  five  ounces  of  serum  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity.     (Francis  Ramsbotham,  Ob9L  Med,  Surg.,  p.  008.) 
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can  rely),  the  hernia  hecomes  strangulated,  he  should  immediately  terminate  the 
labor,  as  in  the  foregoing  cases. 

E.  There  are  certain  very  delicate  or  very  irritable  females  who  are  apt  to  fall 
into  a  state  of  syncope  from  the  occurrence  of  the  most  trivial  pain.  In  such 
cases,  where  the  faintings  are  dependent  either  on  a  restricted  diet,  on  a  pre- 
vious hemorrhage,  or  on  some  former  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
patient's  strength  by  some  light  nutritive  articles  of  diet,  such  as  broth,  and  by 
a  little  generous  wine  or  cordial.  If  these  measures  prove  to  be  insufficient,  and 
the  swoonings  are  renewed  so  often  as  to  threaten  her  existence,  we  must  termi- 
nate the  labor.  However,  this  measure  is  not  to  be  prematurely  resorted  to,  for 
these  syncopes  may  be  owing  to  some  trifling  cause  or  nervous  condition,  without 
there  being  that  extreme  debility,  which  alone,  says  Gardien,  can  authorize  this 
ultimate  step  to  be  taken.  Desormeaux  says,  I  have  seen  such  faintings  renewed 
at  every  pain,  in  a  woman  who  was  pregnant  with  twins;  and  they  laated 
throughout  the  interval  from  one  pain  to  another,  so  that  the  patient'  was  only 
aroused  from  that  state  by  the  effect  of,  and  during  the  time  of,  the  contractions ; 
nevertheless,  the  labor  terminated  spontaneously  and  happily  for  both  the  mother 
and  child. 

Baudelocque  gives  the  history  of  a  woman  who  died  during  labor  after  re- 
peated syncopes ;  but  the  autopsy  proved  that  these  latter,  as  also  the  vomitings 
and  diarrhoea  that  accompanied  them,  had  been  produced,  not  by  the  labor,  but 
by  the  presence  of  a  calculus,  about  the  size  of  a  small  nut,  in  the  gall  bladder. 
It  is  really  very  difficult  to  accept  such  an  explanation  as  this,  especially  as  so 
many  examples  of  quite  as  sudden  death  are  on  record,  of  which  no  other  ex- 
planation can  be  given  than  such  as  attaches  to  the  phenomena  of  the  labor 
itself. 

Dr.  Davis  relates  a  much  more  extraordinary  case  of  the  kind :  a  poor  woman 
had  been  five  hours  in  labor  at  the  Charity  Hospital ;  the  membranes  were 
ruptured,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  waters  escaped,  but  from  that  moment  the 
patient  became  excessively  feeble ;  experiencing  an  urgent  desire  to  empty  the 
bowels,  she  seated  herself  on  the  vessel,  and  made  some  straining  efforts,  when 
she  fainted  away;  the  attendants  immediately  placed  her  in  a  horizontal  position, 
and  they  had  scarcely  time  to  get  her  into  bed  before  she  died.  Nothing  what- 
ever was  detected  at  the  autopsical  examination  that  could  give  a  clue  to  the 
cause  of  this  sudden  death. 

F.  When  the  patients  are  exhausted  by  an  antecedent  disease,  whether  acute 
or  chronic,  and  when  frequent  and  long-continued  vomiting  has  affected  nutrition 
greatly,  and  diminished  the  strength  considerably,  I  should  think  it  prudent  not 
to  allow  the  expnlsive  stage  to  continue  longer  than  an  hour  or  two.  The  efforts 
required  to  terminate  the  second  stage,  might,  in  some  cases,  exhaust  the  re- 
maining strength,  and  bring  on  immediately  after  delivery  a  rapidly  fatal  col- 
lapse. 

To  the  cases  already  known  I  might  add  another.  The  young  wife  of  a  medi- 
cal friend  had  been  affected  with  such  obstinate  vomiting  during  the  last  three 
months  of  her  pregnancy  as  to  be  unable  to  retain  anything  on  her  stomach.  A 
constant  febrile  movement  was  the  consequence,  accompanied  by  nocturnal 
paroxysms  and  extreme  wasting  and  debility.     She  finally  reached  the  term  of 
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her  paiDful  pregnancy.  The  labor  lasted  ten  hours  in  all,  and  the  expnlare 
stagC)  during  which  I  was  obliged  to  be  absent,  four  hours.  Immediatelj  after 
the  spontaneous  termination  of  the  labor,  the  unfortunate  lady  fainted,  and 
although  hemorrhage  was  prevented  by  the  favorable  contraction  of  the  atemt. 
she  expired  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  notwithstanding  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal  employment  of  the  most  powerful  tonics. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 
OBSTETRICAL    OPERATIONS. 

In  the  preceding  division  we  carefully  detailed  the  various  indications  pre- 
sented by  the  divers  causes  of  dystocia  hitherto  studied ;  each  of  which,  as  the 
reader  has  seen,  requires  a  different  operation.  We  now  propose  to  take  up  the 
consideration  of  these  obstetrical  operations  in  this  second  division  of  our  fourth 
part. 


CHAPTER   I. 

OP  VERSION. 


Version  is  an  operation  by  which  one  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  child 
is  brought  to  the  superior  strait:  it  therefore  exhibits  two  varieties,  in  one  of 
which  the  operator  proposes  to  bring  down  the  feet,  and  hence  this  is  called 
the  pelvic  or  podalic  version ;  while  in  the  other  he  attempts  to  deliver  by  the 
head,  which  is  on  that  account  denominated  the  cepthalic  version. 

The  cephalic  version  was  almost  exclusively  practised  from  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates until  that  of  Ambrose  Pare,  that  is  to  say,  down  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Celsus  advised  that  when  the  child  is  dead,  and  the 
head  cannot  be  reached  without  too  great  difficulty,  the  feet  should  be  sought 
after.  Aetius  and  Paulus  Aegineta  were  the  first  among  the  ancients  to  re- 
commend pelvic  version  when  the  child  is  living.  But  since  the  days  of  Pare, 
or  rather  since  those  of  Guillemeau,  his  pupil,  the  pelvic  version  has  been 
recommended  as  applicable  to  all  cases )  and  the  cephalic  reduction  was  almost 
entirely  forgotten,  until  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  Flamand. 
and,  somewhat  later,  Osiander,  exaggerating,  doubtless,  the  incouveniencies, 
difficulties,  and  disastrous  consequences  resulting  from  the  pelvic  version,  pro- 
posed a  return  to  the  precepts  of  Hippocrates;  and  suggested  the  cephalic  <»ne 
in  almost  all  cases  where  the  hand  alone  is  sufficient  to  terminate  the  labor. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Stnusbourg  professor  was  favorably  received  in  Germany, 
but  was  too  severely  criticised  by  the  school  of  Paris.  Indeed,  Baudeloo|uo 
scarcely  speaks  of  it,  and  Gardieu  restricts  its  application  to  a  very  limited 
number  of  cases,  while  Madame  Lachapelle  formally  rejects  it.     But  we  shall 
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see  hereafter,  when  studying  the  respective  value  of  these  two  operations,  that 
at  the  present  day  it  would  be  improper  to  embrace  either  opinion  exclusively; 
for  some  cases  are  better  suited  to  the  cephalic  vei-siou,  while  there  are  others, 
on  the  contrary,  where  the  pelvic  one  is  alone  practicable;  consequently,  both 
operations  should  be  retained  in  practice,  leaving  to  the  judgment  of  the  ac- 
coucheur to  determine  the  cases  in  which  the  one  or  the  other  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Both  operations  may  be  performed  shortly  before  labor,  during  labor  before 
the  membranes  are  ruptured,  or  during  labor  but  not  until  after  the  membranes 
are  ruptured.  In  the  latter  case  they  almost  always  require  the  hand  to  be 
passed  into  the  womb,  whilst  in  the  former,  this  is  very  rarely  necessary,  inas- 
much as  the  presentation  can  be  changed  by  placing  the  woman  in  a  suitable 
position,  and  applying  pressure  through  the  abdominal  walls.  This  constitutes 
version  by  external  manipulation. 

ARTICLE   I. 

VERSION   BY   EXTERNAL   MANIPULATION. 

Version  by  external  manipulation  was  vaguely  referred  to  by  Hippocrates,  and 
more  distinctly  advised  by  Jacob  Kueff  and  Mercurius  Scipio,  yet  it  passed  into 
oblivion  until  the  commen|^ment  of  the  present  century  (I8I2),  when  Wigand 
addressed  to  the  Academies  of  Berlin  and  Paris)  a  memoir  comprising  a  complete 
history  of  the  operation.''  Wigand*8  paper  was  probably  lost  in  France,  since  it 
is  mentioned  in  none  of  our  classical  works,  and  we  remained-  ignorant  of  the 
wise  counsels  of  the  Grerman  accoucheur.  I  ought,  however,  to  add,  that,  in  op- 
position to  the  views  of  Baudelocque,  Madame  Lachapelle,  Capuron,  and  others, 
M.  Velpeau  had  indicated  (1835)  the  propriety  of  performing  cephalic  version 
in  some  cases  by  means  of  external  manipulation.  M.  Lecorche-Colombe,  also 
(1836),  both  advised,  and  several  times  executed  this  operation  at  the  Clinique, 
and  I,  myself,  in  previous  editions  of  this  work,  discussed  more  clearly  than  my 
countrymen,  the  cases  in  which  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  might  be  performed  with 
advantage.^ 

It  should,  however,  be  said  that  no  one  amongst  us  had  treated  the  question 
2L8  fully  as  M.  Mattei,  who,  although  exaggerating  the  advantages  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  needlessly  multiplying  the  indications  for  it,  had,  at  least,  the  merit  of 
again  calling  attention  to  a  too  much  neglected  subject.  Indeed  we  probably 
owe  to  the  exaggerations  of  our  countrymen,  the  ability  to  read  in  French,  the 
excellent  translation  made  by  MM.  Belin  and  Hergott  of  Wigand's  paper.  Thanks 
to  this  translation,  as  well  as  to  the  clinical  teaching  of  Professor  Stolz,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Hamburg  professor  will  soon  be  popular  in  France. 

1  I  am,  therefore,  astonished  to  read  in  Mr.  Belin's  translation,  that  M.  Cazeaux,  in  his 
edition  of  1853,  leaves  us  ignorant  of  both  when  and  how  the  operation  ought  to  be  per. 
formed,  and  that  1  had  been  content  with  saying,  in  reference  to  cephalic  version,  that  ex- 
ternal manipulation,  wisely  conducted,  had  quite  frequently  been  successful  in  changing 
the  position  of  the  trunk — this,  too,  when  no  less  than  five  pages  of  my  book  are  devoted 
to  discussing  the  indications  of  the  operation. 
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agaiDst  which  the  woman  must  be  careful  to  press  strongly,  at  the  same  time 
assisting  herself  with  her  hands.  The  change  of  position  should  be  made 
between  the  pains,  lest  the  displacement  of  the  child  in  connection  with  llie 
ttterine  contraction  should  occasion  rupture  of  the  membranes. 

If  the  diagnosis  has  not  been  clearly  made  out,  the  patient  will  lie  upon  tbe 
left  side,  this  being  the  position  appropriate  to  the  greater  number  of  cases. 

Decided  anteversion,  with  the  head  resting  upon  the  crest  of  the  polMS 
demands  tbe  dorsal  decubitus,  the  pelvis  being  at  the  same  time  slightly  raised, 
and  the  abdomen  supported  by  a  broad  bandage  in  the  hands  of  assbtanta. 

The  position  of  the  accoucheur  will  be  various  and  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  operation  be  is  about  to  undertake. 
Both  the  bladder  and  rectum  ought,  of  course,  to  be  emptied. 
Mode  of  Operation, — In  some  cases  of  simple  obliquity  of  the  child,  the  meie 
position,  aided  by  the  cushion  placed  beneath  the  side  of  the  abdomen^  has 
proved  sufficient  to  aocomplbh  the  reduction,  though  most  frequently,  espeoiallj 
in  transverse  presentations,  external  manipulation  becomes  necessary. 

The  accoucheur  ought  always  to  endeavor  to  cause  that  extremity  of  the  child 
to  descend  into  the  strait  which  i$  nearest  the  opening  of  the  peivis.  Breech 
presentations  are  not  so  unfavorable  but  that  we  may,  in  some  cases,  give  ap  the 
attempt  to  bring  the  head  down  first,  in  order  to  avoid  too  long  continued  and 
perhaps  hurtful  efforts. 

Suppose,  then,  tbe  child  to  be  in  the  left  eephalo-iliac  position  of  the  right 
shoulder.  The  operator,  being  to  the  right  of  the  bed  and  wishing  to  depress 
the  bead,  places  his  right  hand  upon  it,  and  whilst  endeavoring  to  make  it 
descend,  he,  at  the  same  time,  endeavors  to  raise  the  pelvis  by  pressing  it  np* 
ward  with  his  left.  Acting  thus  in  opposite  directions  with  his  hands,  and 
endeavoring  to  preserve  accordance  in  his  motions,  he  makes  light  frictions  on 
the  two  extremities  of  tbe  child ;  if  these  be  not  successful,  he  will  press  more 
strongly,  always  acting  at  the  same  time  on  both  extremities. 

As  soon  as  the  cephalic  extremity  is  brought  to  the  superior  strait,  a  few 
moments  should  be  allowed  to  pass  in  order  to  be  certain  that  it  is  well  fixed 
there ;  then  the  membranes  ought  to  be  ruptured,  so  that  the  contractioD  of  the 
womb  may  keep  the  child  in  its  new  position. 

When  the  head  happens  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  uterine  orifice,  as 
in  oblique  or  inclined  positions  of  the  vertex,  it  will  suffice  to  press  with  a  single 
hand  upon  the  part  of  the  abdomen  corresponding  with  tbe  breech,  whilst  two 
fingers  of  the  other  hand,  passed  into  the  cervix,  slide  the  head  over  the  edge 
of  the  strait  and  rupture  the  membranes  at  the  proper  moment. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  modifications  required  by  the  operation,  when  it 
is  decided  to  bring  the  breech,  instead  of  tbe  head,  to  the  superior  strait. 

The  change  once  made,  tbe  delivery  is  left  to  nature,  though,  if  difficulties 
should  occur,  the  usual  means  will  be  employed  for  their  removal. 

External  manipulation  may  be  practised  with  any  amount  of  dilatation  of  the 
cervix,  though  it  were  best,  in  general,  not  to  rupture  tbe  membranes  until  the 
dilatation  is  pretty  well  advanced.  When,  at  the  commencement  of  labor,  the 
accoucheur  detects  an  oblique  position  of  the  head  or  breech,  or  a  presentation 
of  the  trunk,  he  ought  first  merely  to  put  the  woman  in  a  proper  position,  and 
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With  the  exception  of  some  special  cases  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak 
hereafter,  it  seems  to  us  indispensable,  as  a  general  thing,  that  the  membranes 
should  remain  entire.  A  second  condition  regarded  by  Wigand  as  very  im. 
portant,  is  the  persistence  and  regularity  of  the  uterine  contractions.  If  too 
feeble,  spasmodic,  or  irregular,  they  ought,  before  any  thing  else  is  done,  to  be 
stimulated  in  the  first  case,  and  made  regular  by  opium  or  chloroform  in  the 
second.  ''  I  recollect  several  cases,''  he  says,  '^  in  which  the  head,  after  having 
been  forced  down  by  the  very  violent  contractions,  rose  again  above  the 
superior  strait,  until  the  very  irregular  contractions  were  made  regular  by  the 
use  of  opium.'' 

Contra-indications, — Besides  the  irregularity  of  the  contractions,  which  it  is 
always  easy  to  remedy,  version  by  external  manipulation  is  necessarily  excluded 
by  all  circumstances  requiring  a  prompt  termination  of  the  labor.  Thus, 
hemorrhage,  convulsions,  syncope,  rupture  of  the  uterus,  prolapsus  of  the  cord, 
foetal  monstrosities,  &c.,  are  so  many  contra-indications  to  the  operation.  The 
case  is  the  same  with  twin  pregnancies,  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  diagnose 
the  presentation  of  both  children,  and  in  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  know 
whether  the  pressure  is  exerted  upon  both  extremities  of  the  same  foBtus. 

Positions  of  the  Child,  in  which  Version  bj/  External  Manipulation  ought  to  he 
performed. — Sa  was  stated  on  page  647,  et  seq.,  the  presentations  of  the  vertex 
and  pelvis  are  liable  to  certain  irregularities  or  inclinations,  which,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  are  corrected  spontaneously  when  the  membranes  are  ruptured, 
but  which  not  unfrequently  continue  or  facilitate  the  production  of  presenta- 
tions more  unfavorable  still.  In  this  case,  the  presenting  part,  head  or  pelvis, 
has  no  disposition  to  engage  in  the  superior  strait,  but  strikes  against  one  of  its 
borders.  The  longitudinal  axis  of  the  foetus  is  not  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  pelvis,  but  is  more  or  less  inclined  to  it.  At  other  times,  what  is  still 
more  serious,  it  lies  transversely,  so  as  to  form  a  trunk  presentation ;  now,  it  is 
especially  in  these  oblique  or  transverse  positions  of  the  foetal  axis,  that  version 
by  external  manipulation  may  be  performed  with  advantage,  and  we  shall  borrow 
from  Wigand  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

I.  Preliminary  Measures. — ^The  first  precaution  is  to  make  as  sure  as  possible 
of  the  position  of  the  child  and  the  exact  situation  of  the  head  and  pelvis.  With- 
out entering  into  the  details  already  given  whilst  treating  of  each  presentation, 
we  recall  briefly  that  the  accoucheur  ought  to  make  use  successively  of  abdo- 
minal palpation,  whereby  he  recognizes  the  foetal  inequalities,  of  the  touch, 
performed  whilst  the  patient  is  standing  and  whilst  lying  on  the  back,  and 
finally,  of  auscultation.  He  will  take  especial  not«  of  the  form  of  the  uterine 
tumor,  of  the  greater  or  less  protrusion  of  the  bag  of  waters,  and  of  the  im- 
possibility of  reaching  any  part  of  the  child  by  the  finger  in  the  vagina. 

The  position  the  woman  should  take,  varies  according  to  circumstances. 
Generally,  she  ought  to  lie  upon  the  side  in  which  is  situated  the  part  of  the 
child  which  it  is  desired  to  bring  to  the  opening.  Thus,  if  this  part  be  the 
head,  and  it  rests  on  the  left  ilium,  the  patient  should  lie  on  the  left  side.  The 
lateral  decubitus  ought  not  to  be  carried  too  far,  but  just  so  as  to  direct  the 
umbilicus  slightly  to  the  left.  '^  "^'^  tlie  abdomen  a  solid  support,  a  thick  and 
hard  onahioD,  or  *  ihoald  be  placed  beneath,  and 
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against  which  the  woman  must  be  careful  to  press  strongly,  at  the  same  ti 
assisting  herself  with  her  hands.  The  change  of  position  should  be  madt 
between  the  pains,  lest  the  displacement  of  the  child  in  connection  with  ikt 
uterine  contraction  should  occasion  rupture  of  the  membranes. 

If  the  diagnosis  has  not  been  clearly  made  out,  the  patient  will  lie  opon  tht 
left  side,  this  being  the  position  appropriate  to  the  greater  number  of  oases. 

Decided  anteyersion,  with  the  head  resting  upon  the  crest  of  the  pabb 
demands  the  dorsal  decubitus,  the  pelvis  being  at  the  same  time  slightly  raised, 
and  the  abdomen  supported  by  a  broad  bandage  in  the  hands  of  assbtaots. 

The  position  of  the  accoucheur  will  be  various  and  sufficiently  indicated  bj 
the  operation  he  is  about  to  undertake. 

Both  the  bladder  and  rectum  ought,  of  course,  to  be  emptied. 

Mode  of  Operation, — In  some  cases  of  simple  obliquity  of  the  child,  the  men 
position,  aided  by  the  cushion  placed  beneath  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  kM 
proved  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction,  though  most  frequently,  especially 
in  transverse  presentations,  external  manipulation  becomes  necessary. 

The  accoucheur  ought  always  to  endeavor  to  cause  that  extremity  of  the  child 
to  descend  into  the  strait  which  i$  nearest  the  opening  of  the  peivis,  Breedi 
presentations  are  not  so  unfavorable  but  that  we  may,  in  some  cases,  give  ap  the 
attempt  to  bring  the  head  down  first,  in  order  to  avoid  too  long  continued  and 
perhaps  hurtful  efforts. 

Suppose,  then,  the  child  to  be  in  the  left  cephalo-iliac  position  of  the  right 
shoulder.  The  operator,  being  to  the  right  of  the  bed  and  wishing  to  depress 
the  head,  places  his  right  hand  upon  it,  and  whilst  endeavoring  to  make  it 
descend,  he,  at  the  same  time,  endeavors  to  raise  the  pelvis  by  pressing  it  up- 
ward with  his  left.  Acting  thus  in  opposite  directions  with  hb  hands,  and 
endeavoring  to  preserve  accordance  in  his  motions,  he  makes  light  frictions  on 
the  two  extremities  of  the  child ;  if  these  be  not  successful,  he  will  press  more 
strongly,  always  acting  at  the  same  time  on  both  extremities. 

As  soon  as  the  cephalic  extremity  b  brought  to  the  superior  strait,  a  few 
moments  should  be  allowed  to  pass  in  order  to  be  certain  that  it  is  well  fixed 
there ;  then  the  membranes  ought  to  be  ruptured,  so  that  the  contraction  of  the 
womb  may  keep  the  child  in  its  new  position. 

When  the  head  happens  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  uterine  orifice,  as 
in  oblique  or  inclined  positions  of  the  vertex,  it  will  suffice  to  press  with  a  single 
hand  upon  the  part  of  the  abdomen  corresponding  with  the  breech,  whilst  two 
fingers  of  the  other  hand,  passed  into  the  cervix,  slide  the  head  over  the  edge 
of  the  strait  and  rupture  the  membranes  at  the  proper  moment. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  modifications  required  by  the  operation,  when  it 
b  decided  to  bring  the  breech,  instead  of  the  head,  to  the  superior  strait. 

The  change  once  made,  the  delivery  is  left  to  nature,  though,  if  difficulties 
should  occur,  the  usual  means  will  be  emplo}'ed  for  their  removal. 

External  munipulution  may  be  practised  with  any  amount  of  dilatation  of  the 
cervix,  though  it  were  best,  in  general,  not  to  rupture  the  membranes  until  the 
dilatation  is  pretty  well  advanced.  When,  at  the  commencement  of  labor,  the 
accoucheur  detects  an  oblique  position  of  the  head  or  breech,  or  a  presentation 
of  the  trunk,  he  ought  first  merely  to  put  the  woman  in  a  proper   positioUi  and 
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by  means  of  a  folded  cloth  or  hard  oushion  placed  under  the  side  of  the  abdo- 
men, make  pressure  upon  the  part  of  the  child  which  he  wishes  should  engnge. 
At  the  same  time,  he  insists  upon  absolute  immobility,  especially  during  the 
pain,  and  if  after  waiting  five  or  six  hours,  these  measures  have  not  sufficed  to 
change  the  presentation,  he  will  have  recourse  to  external  pressure  as  already 
desoribed.  When  the  conversion  is  effected,  the  membranes  ought  to  be  ruptured 
at  once,  provided  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix  is  advanced,  but  if  otherwise,  the 
woman  should  be  merely  kept  upon  her  side  aud  proper  pressure  maintained 
upon  the  abdomen.  Sometimes,  notwithstanding  these  measures,  the  child  re- 
sumes its  faulty  position,  and  then  the  whole  operation  has  to  be  repeated,  and 
the  membranes  broken  immediately  after. 

During  Labor  and  after  Rupture  of  the  Membranes. — Under  these  circum- 
stances, version  by  external  manipulation  is  advisable  only  in  oblique  positions, 
when  the  head  or  breech  are  very  near  the  cervix,  the  membranes  broken  only 
a  short  time  before  with  a  certain  amount  of  water  remaining  in  the  uterus,  and 
the  child  possessing  considerable  mobility.  Even  then,  it  were  proper  to  be 
very  careful  and  not  continue  too  long  attempts,  whose  least  inconvenience 
would  be  the  loss  of  precious  time.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  prefer,  if  the 
dilatation  of  the  neck  allowed  it,  to  take  advantage  of  the  favorable  conditions 
and  perform  the  pelvic  version.  For  a  stronger  reason,  would  I  be  disposed  to 
advise  the  same  thing  to  be  done  in  transverse  presentations  of  the  trunk. 

Flamand  did  not  restrict  the  rule  to  bring  down  the  head  in  trunk  positions  to 
the  cases  just  indicated ;  but  he  was  also  in  favor  of  the  performance  of  the 
cephalic  version,  even  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  and  the  discharge  of 
the  amniotic  liquid.  He  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  point  out  the  particular 
manoeuvre  for  each  one  of  the  distinct  presentations  admitted  by  him,  for  the 
child's  anterior,  posterior,  and  lateral  planes.  (Joum,  Complement.  de$  Sciences 
Mtdicalee))  but  we  deem  it  useless  to  enter  into  his  long  details,  more  especially 
since  they  may  all  be  comprised  in  this :  to  grasp  the  presenting  part,  push  it  up 
above  the  strait,  and  then  carry  it  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  side  opposite  to 
where  the  head  is  found ;  and  afterwards  get  hold  of  the  head,  and  bring  it  down, 
if  the  efforts  made  by  the  other  hand  through  the  abdominal  walls  have  not 
proved  sufficient  to  make  it  descend  into  the  excavation. 

Flamand  himself  acknowledges  that  this  operation  seldom  succeeds,  excepting 
when  some  region  of  the  neck  or  upper  part  of  the  thorax  presents  at  the  strait. 
For  our  own  part,  we  believe  it  would  be  difficult,  even  under  such  circumstances; 
however,  it  is  barely  possible,  especially  if  there  is  still  some  water  in  the  uterus ) 
and  the  contractions  are  not  very  energetic ;  still,  under  the  circumstances,  we 
should  think  it  right  to  endeavor  to  effect  the  object.  But  where  a  long  time 
has  elapsed  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  and  the  total  discharge  of  the 
amniotic  liquid,  and  the  womb  is  strongly  contracted,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  re- 
commend the  pelvic  version  in  preference ;  and  particularly  so,  in  those  cases  in 
which  some  region  of  the  lower  half  of  the  trunk  presents  at  the  centre  of  the 
strait. 

In  common  with  many  of  our  contemporaries,  we  had  hitherto  advised  cephalic 
version  in  cases  of  contracted  pelvis,  from  a  fear  of  the  difficulties  to  which  an 
anertiof  ■■iMrior  strait  would  give  rise.     An  interesting  me- 
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moir,  bj  Dr.  Simpson,  having  again  directed  our  attention  to  the  advantages  asd 
disadvantages  of  pelvic  version,  we  subjected  the  known  facts  to  a  careful  exa- 
mination, and  now  confess  that  the  reading  of  the  memoir  has  greatly  changed 
our  opinion.  We  are,  at  present,  convinced  that  the  dangers  of  pelvic  versiooy 
in  cases  of  contracted  pelvis,  have  been  much  exaggerated,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  this  operation  in  preference  to  cephalic  version,  which  would  prove 
very  difficult  after  a  complete  evacuation  of  the  waters,  and,  after  all,  would  re- 
quire the  forceps  to  be  applied. 

Still  more  strongly  would  we  prefer  pelvic  version,  if  the  pelvis  were  one  of 
the  kind  in  which  the  narrowing  affects  one  side  much  more  than  the  other; 
that  is  to  say,  one  in  which  the  sacro- vertebral  angle,  though  projecting  strongly 
forward,  is,  at  the  same  time,  turned  to  one  side,  as  in  the  oblique-oval  pel  vis  of 
M.  Naegele,  for  it  would  enable  us  the  more  easily  to  direct  the  back,  and  the 
large  occipital  extremity  of  the  head  toward  the  most  roomy  side  of  the  pelvis. 

When  a  trunk  presentation  is  complicated  by  the  descent  of  an  arm,  the 
cephalic  version,  recommended  by  Ruffius  (humeri  rcpellendi  ut  cadet  capui^f 
Khodion,  and  others,  should,  in  my  estimation,  be  wholly  rejected ;  since  the 
necessity  of  a  previous  return  of  the  arm  would  then  render  the  version  by  the 
head  exceedingly  difficult,  if  indeed,  as  before  stated,  the  premature  rupture  of 
the  membranes  did  not  constrain  us  to  abandon  it  altogether.  Consequently,  the 
pelvic  version  would  appear  to  be  far  preferable  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

Freaentations  of  the  Pelvic  Extremity. — "  Partisans,  as  we  are,  of  the  version 
by  the  head,"  says  Flamand,  ^*  we  are  not  prepared  to  propose  it  in  these  cases 
indiscriminately,  notwithstanding  we  are  that  way  inclined.  But  after  a  consi- 
deration of  the  following  suppositions,  we  do  not  doubt  that  every  unprejudiced 
accoucheur  will  follow  our  advice,  and  attempt  this  operation. 

'*  Supposing  that  a  monstrosity  were  to  present  without  any  lower  extremities 
whatever,  or  one  having  only  a  couple  of  little  stumps  near  the  buttock,  too  small 
to  furnish  a  sufficient  hold  for  the  accoucheur's  hand  to  draw  down  the  breech, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  mobility  of  the  foetus  indicates  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ing down  the  head,  who  would  hesitate  to  attempt  the  operation  V  For  our- 
selves, we  should  not  hesitate  to  leave  the  delivery  entirely  to  the  powers  of 
nature ;  for  what  would  be  gained  by  drawing  on  the  pelvic  extremity  ?  Ilave 
not  the  precepts  of  Madame  Lachapelle.  of  Besormeaux,  of  Dubois,  and  others, 
taught  us,  that  all  tractions  on  this  extremity  are  more  hurtful  than  beneficial  ? 
And  would  not  some  of  those  disadvantages  that  Flamand  and  his  followers  refer 
to  the  delivery  by  the  breech,  and  on  which  they  rely  for  advising  the  cephalic 
version, — would  not  they  result  in  consequence  of  such  imprudent  tractions  ? 

'*  Supposing  a  woman  has  but  three  inches  and  three  lines  in  her  sacro-pubic 
diameter,  and  that  in  former  labors  she  has  lost  several  children  that  were  deli- 
vered by  the  breech ;  and  besides,  that  the  foetus  appears  sufficiently  movable  at 
the  time  of,  or  shortly  after  we  are  obliged  to  rupture  the  membranes — an  attempt 
to  effect  the  version  by  the  head  is  warrantable." 

We  likewise  believe  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  accoucheur  would  be  justified  in 
making  this  attempt  before  the  membranes  are  ruptured;  but  after  the  discharge 
of  the  waters,  it  appears  to  us  that  this  operation  must  be  impracticable  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases ;  and  we  should  then  prefer  weil-oondncted  tractions  on  the 
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trunk  of  the  child,  using  every  exertion  to  keep  up  the  flexion  of  the  head  at  the 
moment  when  the  latter  reaches  the  superior  strait.  The  observations  of  Madame 
LachapellC)  and  those  published  more  recently  by  Dri  Simpson,  afford  a  satisfac- 
tory reason  for  our  preference,  even  in  those  cases  where  the  pelvic  contraction 
results  from  the  direct  forward  projection  of  the  sacro-vertebral  angle;  and  this 
precept  would  be  still  more  applicable,  if  one  of  those  pelves  described  by  M. 
Nsegele,  under  the  name  of  the  oblique-oval,  were  to  be*met  with.  For  the  trac- 
tions then  made  on  the  breech  would  have  the  effect  of  turning  the  child's  back, 
and,  as.  a  consequence,  the  large  occipital  extremity  of  the  head,  towards  the 
widest  part  of  the  pelvis. 

To  recapitulate.  Version  by  external  manipulation  ought  to  be  attempted  in 
oblique  or  transverse  positions  of  the  body  of  the  child,  only  during  labor,  and, 
if  possible,  before  the  membranes  are  ruptured.  Should,  however,  but  a  few 
moments  have  elapsed  since  the  rupture  took  place  and  a  certain  amount  of  water 
remain  in  the  womb ;  if,  in  short,  the  child  is  still  movable,  and  the  part  to  be 
brought  down  very  near  the  cervix,  some  attempt  may  yet  be  made  with  this 
object;  but,  should  difficulty  be  met  with,  pelvic  version  must  be  employed 
instead. 

If  the  faulty  position  of  the  child  has  been  discovered  before  labor,  the  pre- 
ventive measures  already  mentioned  should  be  had  recourse  to,  and  external 
manipulation  left  until  labor  has  begun. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OF  PELVIC   VERSION. 

This  is  an  operation  whereby  the  pelvic  extremity  is  brought  to  the  superior 
strait,  from  which  it  had  been  more  or  less  removed. 

As  stated  in  the  preceding  article,  this  result  may  be  obtained  by  external 
manipulation  performed  before  the  membranes  are  ruptured.  We  gave  a  formal 
statement,  however,  of  con tra-indi cations  for  this  method  even  though  the  mem- 
branes be  intact.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  accoucheur  is  not  called  to  the 
patient  until  long  after  the  waters  have  been  discharged,  and  then  first  discovers 
the  faulty  position  of  the  child.  As  in  all  such  cases,  pelvic  version  by  internal 
manipulation  is  indispensable,  we  shall  have  to  study  the  subject  with  the 
greatest  care. 

In  the  first  place  will  be  given  the  general  rules  applicable  to  all  cases  of  this 
operation,  and  afterward  the  peculiarities  presented  by  each  of  the  presentations 
of  the  vertex,  face,  and  trunk.  Before  operating,  it  is  well,  however,  to  observe 
certain  precautions  which  may  facilitate  the  process  at  a  later  period,  and  espe- 
cially is  it  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  the  operation. 

§  1.  Precautions  to  be  Observed. 

Before  studying  the  general  rules  for  the  performance  of  pelvic  version,  we 
will  Doint  out  briefly  certain  precautions  to  be  observed  by  the  operator,  and 
r  to  all  oases. 
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1.  lo  the  first  place,  the  accoucheur  ought  to  apprise  the  patient  of  the  openip 
tioD  he  is  about  to  perform,  to  make  her  understand  as  clearly  as  possible  the 
necessity  for  resorting  to  it,  and  to  calm  her  anxiety,  and  remove  any  fears  as 
to  the  unfavorable  consequences  it  may  have  either  upon  herself  or  the  child. 

2.  As  soon  as  the  woman  shall  have  consented  to  the  operation,  she  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  suitable  position,  which  position  varies  very  much  in  differeot 
countries,  and  even  according  to  individual  accoucheurs.  The  following  is  the 
one  generally  preferred  in  France :  the  woman  places  herself  across  the  bed,  one 
side  of  which  rests  against  a  wall  or  some  tall  piece  of  furniture ;  several  pillows 
are  then  piled  up  under  her  back,  so  as  to  keep  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
moderately  elevated ;  and  that  the  sacrum,  by  resting  on  the  free  side  of  the 
bed,  may  leave  the  vulva  and  perineum  entirely  exposed.  The  lower  extre- 
mities are  moderately  flexed,  the  feet  resting  on  two  chairs,  and  supported  by 
two  assistants  standing  on  the  outside  of  the  limbs.  When  the  patient  is  very 
intractable,  or  fears  that  she  cannot  control  her  movements,  another  aBsiatant 
holds  the  pelvis  in  a  fixed  position  by  grasping  the  iliac  oresto. 

In  £ngland,  women  are  usually  delivered  on  the  side ;  and  they  are  placed  in 
the  same  position,  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  any  operation ;  the 
precaution  being  taken,  however,  to  bring  the  breech  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and 
to  place  a  cushion  between  the  knees,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  apart. 

It  were  well  worth  while,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  adopt  this  position.  When, 
for  instance,  the  dorsal  region  of  the  foetus  is  directed  backward,  the  lateral  de- 
cubitus sometimes  allows  the  hand  to  reach  the  feet  with  greater  facility;  in  the 
dorso-anterior  position,  on  the  contrary,  turning  is  more  easily  effected  whilst  the 
patient  lies  upon  the  back. 

8.  As  the  little  bed  on  which  women  are  delivered  is  often  too  low,  and 
therefore  incommodious  for  the  operator,  some  practitioners  direct  a  mattress  to 
be  placed  on  a  bureau  or  any  other  article  of  furniture  of  a  proper  height,  to 
whi^h  the  patient  is  to  be  transferred.  In  most  cases,  the  accoucheur  will,  no 
doubt,  be  obliged  to  go  down  on  his  knees  or  sit  on  a  low  chair,  which  position 
is  often  inconvenient;  but,  after  all,  it  does  not  render  the  operation  itself  much 
more  difficult,  and  it  is  far  better  for  the  operator  to  be  a  little  annoyed  than  to 
frighten  the  patient  by  all  these  preparations.  I  repeat,  that  to  turn  the  bed  in 
such  a  way  that  one  of  its  sides  will  be  supported  against  the  wall,  and  to  place 
the  woman  crosswise  on  it,  taking  the  precaution,  if  necessary,  to  elevate  her 
breech  by  slipping  a  pillow  under  the  first  mattress,  is  such  a. simple  affair,  that 
she  will  scarcely  perceive  it,  and  it  will  not  disturb  her  in  any  way. 

4.  The  accoucheur  ought  to  throw  off  his  coat,  as  the  forearm  has  to  be  intro> 
duced  into  the  parts  as  far  up  as  the  elbow.  He  should,  also,  put  on  an  apron 
to  protect  himself  from  the  discharges  that  escape  from  the  woman's  organs ;  and 
he  will,  likewise,  have  a  proper  number  of  napkins  prepared  and  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  to  wipe  his  hands,  and  to  envelope  the  body  of  the  child  as  it 
shall  be  extracted. 

5.  Before  operating,  he  should  again  ascertain  the  child's  position.  We  need 
only  refer  here  to  the  diagnostic  signs  in  each  presentation,  that  have  been 
pointed  out  in  describing  natural  labor. 

6.  The  position  being  clearly  recognised,  it  will  be  neoeasary  to  decide  on  the 
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vhmoa  of  the  hand,  by  which  the  veroinn  U  to  be  performed,  In  the  presenta- 
tioDs  of  tlie  vertex,  face,  and  breccfa,  we  iutroduce  tbat  hiDd,  which,  being  hold 
niidwii;  bcrween  prnnatioD  ami  HUpiiiiitioo,  hna  its  palmsr  surfuce  turned  towsrd* 
the  ebild's  anterior  plane ;  while,  in  those  of  the  trunk,  we  introduce  the  hand 
bHTin^  the  same  name  at  the  presenting  Bide  of  the  ftetus  (the  right  hand  for 
the  rijjiht  side,  and  the  left  hand  for  the  left  one),  whenever  wo  intend  to  per- 
form the  pelvic  version.  As  to  the  eepbolio  version,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down 
any  general  nile  for  the  particulnr  hand  to  be  used,  slnee  this  varies  uecording 
to  the  particular  caM, 

The  hand  and  forearm  choRcn  arc  then  covered  by  some  fatly  sulwtiDee,  with 
a  view  of  facilitating  their  iutroductiun,  and,  at  the  game  time,  of  protoeting 
tbera  Bgainat  the  eontnglon  of  any  diseases  the  woman  might  be  nJTeeted  with. 
Care  should  be  tuken  to  grease  only  the  dorsal  Murfaee  of  the  h&nd,  which  alone 
eoues  Into  contact  with  the  mother's  parts,  the  palmar  face  having  to  apply  itself 
to  thoM  of  the  fwtua  which  are  too  slippery  already. 

7.  In  those  conea  in  whieb  the  version  ie  rendered  indispensable  by  autue  aoci' 
dent  that  threatens  the  life  of  the  mother  or  child,  and.  oonsequently,  where  it 
ia  not  possible  to  ebooso  our  own  time,  we  evidently  have  to  operate  as  soon  as 
the  gravity  of  the  oniK  renders  it  advisable ;  hut  in  those  iu  which  a  roulposition 
of  the  infant  constitutes  the  whole  difficulty,  as  in  the  trunk  presentations,  for 
example,  the  operator  (if  attendant  on  the  patient  from  the  comnienecment  of 
her  labor)  should  bear  in  mind  that,  when  the  bag  nf  waters  is  Htill  intact,  or 
else  BO  recently  ruptured  that  a  onnsiderable  quantity  of  water  still  remains  ia 
the  ul«rine  cavity,  the  introduction  of  the  band  and  the  evolution  of  the  fiptus 
■re  much  easier  than  at  any  other  time;  and,  eonsctjuently,  he  ought  to  aeleot 
that  moment  for  operating,  provided  always  the  os  uteri  ia  suffiuieutly  diluted. 

§  '2.   NECEeSAKY   CONUITIOKS, 

In  order  to  perform  the  pelvic  version,  it  is  re<|nisite  thatthc»s  uleH  hedilutod 
or  dilatable ;  that  the  presenting  part  be  not  engaged  too  deeply  in  the  eieavn- 
tioa,  and  more  particularly  tfaat  it  has  not  eletired  the  oeek  of  the  uterus;  finally, 
except  in  trunk  pre^inlattons,  moat  aulhora  require  that  no  dlaproportion  esiet 
between  the  size  of  the  head  nud  the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis. 

1.  It  is  necessary,  we  say,  that  the  os  ntori  be  sufficiently  dilated  or  dilal.iblo 
to  permit  the  ready  introduction  of  the  bond,  and  the  free  passage  of  tlie  child. 
The  neck  may  be  considered  as  being  properly  dilated,  when  its  oriBeo  offers 
nearly  two  inches  in  diameter;  but  it  may  be  much  less  open,  and  yet  the  ver- 
sioti  be  still  possible,  beeau.w  it  is  then  often  sufficiently  dilatable.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  c«rviz  is  thick,  soft,  supple,  and  easily  distended ;  it  is  neither  tense 
nor  contracted,  and  the  finger,  on  being  passed  over  the  divers  pointa  of  its  oir- 
cnmferenee,  finds  that  it  does  not  resist  in  the  least,  and  that  it  admits  of  being 
readily  enlarged.  This  diUlabilily  of  the  uterine  orifice  is  parlioularly  apt  to  be 
met  with,  when  the  presenting  part  cannot  engage  in  the  os  uteri  after  the  mem- 
branes are  ruptured,  on  account  of  ita  volume  or  bad  position ;  becaoae,  being  no 
longer  sustained,  the  margins  then  relapse  towards  its  centre,  and  thus  diminiih 

2.  The  second  condition  is,  that  the  presenting  part  be  not  too  deeply  engaged 
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in  the  excavation,  and  more  especially  that  it  has  not  cleared  the  cervix.  It  will 
presently  be  seen  that,  before  endeavoring  to  enter  the  uterus,  the  hand  of  the 
accoucheur  ought  to  push  the  part,  which  is  already  more  or  less  engaged  in  tlie 
excavation,  above  the  superior  strait.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  if  this  part  had 
cleared  the  os  uteri,  it  could  not  be  returned  without  the  womb  being  pressed 
back  at  the  same  time,  and  consequently  without  exposing  the  utero-vaginal  at- 
tachments to  laceration. 

3.  When  the  pelvis  is  contracted,  most  French  accoucheurs  proscribe  pelvic 
version.  Although  we  also  at  one  time  adopted  this  view,  we  now  think  that  it 
should  be  reserved  for  those  cases  only  in  which  the  narrowing  affects  all  the 
diameters  of  the  pelvis,  or  in  which  the  sacro-pubic  diameter  is  excessively 
shortened.  An  attentive  examination  of  this  question  has  convinced  me  that 
Madame  Lachapelle,  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Radfort,  of  Manches- 
ter, were  right  in  preferring  pelvic  version  to  the  application  of  the  forceps  in 
some  cases.  We  shall  discuss  this  important  practical  point  in  the  followiog 
chapter,  but  we  feel  justified  in  saying  at  present  that  version  may  be  practised 
with  advantage  :  1,  in  the  oblique-oval  contractions  of  M.  Nsegele;  2,  in  those 
direct  sacro-pubic  contractions  which  present  a  diameter  of  at  least  three  and  a 
quarter  inches,  especially  when  the  foetus  is  dead ;  3,  in  the  antero-posterior 
contractions  of  the  inferior  strait  complicated  with  a  considerable  narrowing  of 
the  sub-pubic  arch.     (See  Forceps.) 

§  3.  General  Rules  of  the  Operation. 

The  operation,  in  the  performance  of  the  podalic  version,  is  composed  of  three 
principal  stages,  namely,  the  introduction  of  the  hand,  the  evolution  of  the 
child,  and  the  extraction  of  the  latter. 

1.  Introduction  of  the  Hand. — The  patient  having  been  properly  placed,  the 
operator  sits  down  or  rests  on  one  knee  before  her,  then  presents  his  hand  at 
the  entrance  of  the  vulva,  and  endeavors  to  introduce  it  by  pressing  gently 
from  before  backwards,  and  slightly  from  above  downwards.  If  the  vulva  is 
very  large,  the  fingers  are  held  together  and  introduced,  fiat  first,  taking  care  to 
depress  the  anterior-perineal  commissure  with  the  cubital  border  of  the  hand  -, 
but,  if  the  vulva  is  very  narrow,  the  fingers  are  introduced  one  after  another, 
and  then  brought  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  kind  of  gutter,  in  which 
the  thumb  can  slip  along  their  palmar  concavity,  and  thus  enter  imperceptibly. 
The  hand  thus  forms  a  cone,  the  base  of  which  is  still  at  the  exterior,  while  its 
apex  endeavors  lo  penetrate  up  into  the  vaginal  cavity.  The  wrist  is  then 
slightly  depressed,  iu  order  to  accommodate  the  direction  of  the  hand  to  the 
line  of  axis  of  the  inferior  strait;  and,  as  the  fingers  penetrate  deeper,  it  is  de- 
pressed more  and  more,  so  as  to  make  the  hand  describe  a  curve  with  its  con- 
cavity anterior,  correspondiDg  to  the  pelvic  axis.  The  introduction  is  facilitated 
by  gently  and  moderately  rotating  the  hand  on  its  own  axis,  with  a  view  of 
eflacing  the  folds  of  the  vagina. 

Whenever  possible,  the  introduction  into  the  vulva  must  be  made  during  the 
interval  between  the  pains.  Ant.  Dubois  gave  a  different  precept,  and  tau^rht 
that  it  was  preferable  to  muke  the  introduction  while  the  pain  la^jted;  for,  said 
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he,  the  woman,  being  engrossed  with  the  uterine  pain,  will  not  perceive  that 
caused  by  the  entrance  of  the  hand.  But  every  one  who  has  attended  a  female 
in  labor,  and  has  made  the  vaginal  examination  during  the  contraction^  must  be 
convinced  of  the  error  of  this  celebrated  accoucheur. 

The  fingers,  having  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  may  find  the  os 
uteri  either  freely  diluted  or  sufficiently  dilatable.  In  the  former  case  they  can 
be  made  to  penetrate  into  the  organ  without  any  difficulty,  by  placing  them  be- 
tween the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus  and  the  presenting  part  of  the  child ; 
but,  in  the  latter,  they  are  to  be  introduced  one  after  the  other,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  cone,  the  extremity  of  which  is  entered  in  the  orifice.  Then  the 
hand  is  pushed  along,  imparting  to  it  at  the  same  time  some  gentle  rotatory  move- 
ments, and  separating  the  fingers  a  little  from  each  other,  so  as  to  make  a  mode- 
rate and  uniform  pressure  on  the  various  points  of  the  periphery  of  the  cervix. 
When  the  services  of  an  assistant  can  be  obtained,  he  should  be  directed  to  place 
.  both  hands  over  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being 
pressed  up  by  the  effi)rts  made  to  introduce  the  hand ;  if  there  is  no  assistant, 
the  other  hand  of  the  accoucheur  is  placed  over  the  fundus  to  perform  the  same 
office. 

The  OS  uteri  ought  to  be  entered  during  the  interval  of  the  pains.  As  soon 
as  the  hand  has  reached  the  cervix,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  that  we  have  not 
been  mistaken  about  the  position ;  and,  in  case  an  error  has  been  committed  and 
the  wrong  hand  has  been  introduced,  it  should  be  withdrawn  at  once,  and  re- 
placed by  the  other,  if  there  is  reason  to  anticipate  much  difficulty  in  the  version ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  membranes  have  been  ruptured  a  long  time,  the  pains  are 
strong,  and  the  waters  are  wholly  discharged ;  for  we  ought  not  to  add  to  the 
difficulties  that  already  exist  by  the  choice  of  the  wrong  hand.  But,  under  op- 
posite circumstances,  we  might  use  the  hand  first  introduced,  so  as  to  spare  the 
patient  the  pain  and  repugnance  which  the  introduction  of  a  second  one  always 
occasions  her. 

When  the  hand  arrives  at  the  os  uteri,  the  membranes  may  either  be  still 
intact,  or  they  may  have  been  ruptured  for  a  long  time.  Supposing  the  former 
to  bo  the  case,  the  question  arises,  are  they  to  be  ruptured  before  passing  any 
further  ?  It  is  far  better  to  insinuate  the  hand  between  the  external  surface  of 
the  membranes  and  the  internal  one  of  the  womb,  and  thus  get  it  up  to  the  point 
where,  from  the  child's  position,  we  know  the  feet  ought  to  be  found }  and  only 
rupture  the  membranes  at  the  moment  when  the  lower  extremities  are  seized,  or 
at  least  not  until  after  the  whole  hand  has  penetrated  into  the  uterine  cavity. 
By  thus  leaving  the  membranes  unbroken  until  the  feet  are  grasped,  we  prevent 
a  too  rapid  discharge  of  the  amniotic  liquid,  for  the  forearm  being  placed  in  the 
orifice  of  the  neck  obliterates  it  completely ;  and  we  have  the  great  advantage  of 
reaching  the  fundus  uteri  much  more  easily,  of  turning  the  feet  more  promptly, 
and  of  practising  the  second  stage  or  evolution  of  the  fcetus  more  readily,  the 
latter  being  yet  movable  in  the  surrounding  waters.  If  the  hand  finds  the 
placenta  attached  to  one  side  of  the  organ,  as  it  advances  between  the  internal 
surface  of  the  womb  and  the  external  one  of  the  membranes,  it  is  very  necessary 
to  avoid  its  detachment,  which  might  be  done  by  pajsauig  around  its  margin ; 
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tod,  wbere  this  is  impracticable,  to  rnptnre  the  membraDes  at  the  iaferior  bor- 
der of  the  placenta.' 

The  introduction  of  the  hand  is  far  more  difficalt  when  the  membranes  we 
y.     gg  broken,  for  the  presence  of  another  foreign 

body  stimulates  the  contractionB  still  more. 
It  is  then  advisable  to  suspend  all  attempts,  m 
much  aa  possible,  and  only  renew  them  when 
the  puns  are  a  tittle  oalmed.  The  first  step  in 
the  process  ia  to  get  hold  of  the  presenting 
part,  and  push  it  up  a  little  above  the  anperior 
strait;  theu  it  is  to  be  carried  towards  one  <rf 
the  iliac  fossce,  where  it  is  sustained,  firvt  t^ 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  afterwards  by  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  forearm.  This  pressing 
back,  which  is  easy  when  the  fcetus  is  stiU 
somewhat  movable,  becomes  impossible  whoa 
the  waters  are  entirely  discharged;  in  this  cub 
our  efibrts  should  be  limited  to  gliding  the  hand 
between  the  neck  and  the  presenting  part 
The  mode  of  reaching  the  feet  varies  acconling 
iB  au  wn  omittAtiutMa,  puhsd  to  the  particular  position.  Some  acconcbeora 
■eu  buM  of  Ui«  fast  whi)^  iha  oihcr  np-  ^"^^  ^^^  it  dowu  as  a  general  rule  lo  pass  the 
porti iiH orgkB nurnkUf.  hand  Bround    the.  side  of  the  child  that  ia 

directed  towards  the  mother's  loins,  and  then  slip  it  along  its  back  and  breech, 
and  down  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lower  extremities  to  the  feet.  For, 
by  following  an  opposite  course,  and  laying  it  flat  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
fwtos,  and  thus  guiding  it  directly  to  the  feet,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
mistake  the  hand  for  a  foot,  or  an  elbow  for  the  knee,  in  the  folded  np  condition 
of  the  superior  and  iuferior  extremities.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  thia 
direction  may  be  followed,  but  in  many  othera  it  ia  uaeless  or  impossible  Ui  take 
this  precanliou :  useless,  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  still  remains  in 
the  cavity  of  the  uterua  ;  and  impossible,  where  the  membranes  have  been  rap- 
tared  for  a  long  time,  and  the  uterine  walls  are  fonnbly  retracted  on  the  child'a 
trunk ;  for  then  we  must  be  content  with  slipping  the  hand  flat  along  the  ant«> 
rior  plane  of  the  foetus,  being  careful  not  to  confound  a  foot  with  a  bsMd. 

2.  Evolution  of  the  Ftnlus. — Having  succeeded  in  finding  the  feet,  the  band 
grasps  them  in  such  a  way,  that  the  index  finger  is  placed  between  the  two  in- 
ternal malleoli,  the  thumb  on  the  external  snr&ce  of  one  leg,  and  the  three 
fingeiB  on  the  external  side  of  the  other.  Such  at  least,  is  the  direction  given 
by  many  medical  authors,  but  in  practice,  we  cannot  always  do  what  we  would, 
and  it  ia  only  necessary  to  be  certain  that  we  have  a  firm  hold  of  them.  (See 
Fig.  98.)  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  eeiie  both  feet  at  the  same  time ;  and  we 
must  then  be  satisfied  with  a  single  one,  provided  the  search  after  the  second  is 

■  This  plan  is  recommended  b;  Pen,  Smcllie,  Deluerre,  Hamilton,  Boer,  Negjle  «nd 
Uadame  Lacbnpelle.  The  latter  has  even  been  careful  to  suggeal  another  precautioD ; 
namely,  to  ruptare  the  membranes  during  the  relaxation  of  the  uterus,  lest  its  contrmrtion 
drive  out  a  large  portion  of  the  waters. 
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attended  with  oanBidcrable  difficulty-  The  feet  are  then  drawn  upon  in  auoh  a  waj 
as  to  double  up  the  fcetus  on  its  anterior 
plane.  During  the  perfonnaDoe  of  this 
eTolotioD,  which  ie  always  to  be  done 
during  the  interval  between  the  pains,  the 
other  hand  should  be  placed  over  the  part 
of  the  abdomen  where  the  head  is  found, 
and  b;  presung  up  the  latter  should  en- 
deavor to  make  it  ascend  toward:)  the 
fundus  of  the  womb.  It  Bometimee  hap- 
pens, as  just  stated,  that  only  one  foot 
can  be  brought  down  into  the  vagina,  and 
if  this  is  the  anterior  or  sub-pubic  one 
the  operatioQ  might  be  terminated  with- 
out going  in  search  of  the  other;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  posterior  foot, 
we  should,  after  having  secured  it  with 
a  fillet,'  introduce  the  hand  anew,  and 
follow  the  internal  border  of  the  limb 
already  extracted,  up  to  the  root  of  the  opposite  leg ;  whence,  bj  tracing  out  the 
latter,  we  finally  get  to  the  other  foot,  which  is  to  be  brou^t  dom  in  a  line  of 
abduction. 

In  some  cases  It  Is  much  .easier  to  seiie  the  knees  which  present  to  the  hand 
of  the  accoucheur,  and  they  might  then  be  drawn  upon  without  incouTeuience 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  evolution. 

S.  The  extraction  is  the  only  stage  of  the  version  performed  during  the  uterine 
contraction.  In  fact,  as  the  latter  facilitates  the  tractions  made  on  the  pelvic 
extremity,  and  likewise  serves  to  keep  the  head  flexed  on  the  cheet,  the  ao- 
coucheur  would  be  justified  in  terminating  the  labor,  without  wwting  the  return 
of  the  pain,  only  when  there  was  a  complete  inertia  of  the  womb  conjoined  with 
some  accident  requiring  a  prompt  delivery. 

At  flrst,  we  must  draw  on  the  nub-pnbio  limb  as  much  as  possible,  because  we 
thereby  encourage  the  rotation  of  the  anterior  plane  of  the  child  towards  the 
mother's  toins,  and  we  are  better  enabled  to  press  the  parte  backwards;  that  la, 
to  get  them  in  the  direcdou  of  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait,  which  they  have 
to  traverse. 

As  the  lower  extremities  are  delivered,  the  whole  extent  of  the  disengaged 
parts  are  grasped  by  the  two  hands,  taking  care  to  place  the  thumbs  on  the  pos- 

'  The  fillet  nsaallj  conaists  of  a  piece  of  tape,  oae  ortwoEn^ra'  breadth  wide  and  a 
jard  long,  made  into  a  loose  slip-kaot,  which  ii  applied  above  the  ankle ;  when  the  foot  Is 
■till  in  the  v^na,  the  knot  is  placedonlhedorsalsarfaceof  the  hand,  and  then,  bj  grasp- 
ing the  foot,  it  ii  slipped  over  It  above  the  malleoli,  aad  afterwarde  tigbtened  b;  drawing 
on  the  two  extremities  of  the  taps  that  hang  down  at  the  vulva.  When  the  foot  is  high  np 
in  the  vagina,  it  i*  often  ver;  difficnlt  to  applj  the  fillet ;  in  tbis  ca«e,  H.  Van  Huevel  pro- 
poses snbstitating  for  It  a  long  foreepe,  the  upper  extremitj  of  whose  branches  lermiData  in 
a  balf  ring  placed  at  right  eagles  upon  the  stam.  When  the  forceps  are  dosed,  we  have  a 
complete  ring,  b;  meBni  of  which  tha  leg  la  aalBad  above  Um  """ti^'  Bat  whj  shoold 
injtrumeats  be  so  malttpUad  wltlieat  afaaolaHMal  ■  - 
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tenor  part  of  the  limbs,  the  iodex  and  medius  on  their  external  surftce,  And  the 
ring  and  the  little  fingers  on  tht^ir  anterior  surface.  When  the  breech  appears 
at  the  vulva,  it  ia  uecessarj  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  cord;  fur  that  purpose, 
a  finger  ia  to  he  slipped  up  to  its  umbilical  insertion,  when,  if  it  be  found  teust. 

Fig.  101. 
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the  thumb  is  joined  to  the  finger,  and  b;  making  a  gentle  traction  on  its  placen- 
tal extremity,  by  both,  the  loop  it  forms  will  be  enlarged  (Fi^.  101).  If  the 
cord  has  slipped  over  one  leg,  and  got  into  the  fissure  between  the  tliighe,  it  will 
likewise  be  neeesiuiry,  after  having  drawn  stightl;  on  it,  to  disengage  the  child's 
posterior  limb,  and  place  the  cord  in  contact  with  the  perinenni. 

In  case  the  version  has  been  deniaodcd  by  an  unfavorable  position,  and  the 
child  has  been  restored  to  a  natural  one  by  the  pelvic  evolution,  the  re^il  of  the 
travail  is  left  to  nature;  provided  always  the  force  and  frc<(uency  i>f  the  pains  are 
such  as  to  give  us  reason  Co  anticipate  a  speedy  delivery  Jlut  if  the  uterine  con- 
tractions are  feeble  or  slow,  or  if  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  endanger  the  life 
of  either  the  mother  or  the  child,  the  tractions  must  be  kept  up,  and  the  patient 
be  encouraged  to  aid  tliuui  with  all  her  remaining  Htrcnglh.  The  bip».  loin:*,  and 
lower  part  of  the  chest  soon  come  down;  and,  as  this  delivery  progresses,  the 
accoDclicur's  hands  ought  to  embrace  as  many  parts  as  possible,  cuu^taiitly  seizing 
tho»ie  that  arc  nearest  to  the  vulva,  and  taking  care  always  tii  act  on  ihc  boncit. 
not  OD  the  soft  parts.  The  arm.s  are  apt  to  become  etretclie  I  out  along  the  sides 
of  the  head,  and  lbu.«  descend  with  it  into  the  usi-avation;  when  their  diseujjimge- 
mcnt  must  be  effected  in  the  foltowiu<;  manner:  we  coninifneu  with  the  poste- 
rior one,  which  has  only  the  rui^istatjcc  of  the  snft  parts  of  the  perineutu  to  orer- 
come,  and  therefore  will  oficr  leas  difficulty  than  the  suh-pubic  arm.     The  sum 


Fig.  102. 
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hand  b  again  lued  hy  placing  its  index  and  middle  fingera  on  the  posterior  and 
external  side  of  the  arm,  jnat  beyond  the  huinenMmbilal  orticnlation,  while  the 
thumh  reata  on  the  anterior  iatemal  plane  of  the 
huiuema,  where  it  acts  like  a  splint;  the  axillary 
apace  is  thus  found  lying  in  the  interval  that  sepa- 
rates the  thumb  from  the  two  fingers  (Fig.  103). 
The  trunk  hayiog  been  enveloped  in  a  napkin  is 
next  cnrricd  up  in  front  of  the  pubie  symphysis, 
either  by  the  other  hand,  or  by  an  assistant.  Then 
the  fore  and  middle  fingers,  acting  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  arm  nnd  a  part  of  the  forearm,  bend 
the  latter  down  over  tbe  side  of  the  head  and  face 
towards  the  chest,  on  the. side  of  which  it  is  ulti- 
mately placed  afler  its  complete  disengagement. 
The  sub-pubic  arm  is  nest  delivered  by  support- 
ing the  child's  trunk  upon  the  other  forearm,  and 
depressing  it  towards  the  anus,  while  the  hand, 
not  the  one  engaged  in  the  previous  operation,  is 
introduced  in  a  state  of  forced  pronation;  that  is, 
turned  over  on  its  radial  border  in  such  a  way  ThadsUm 
that  the  thumb  can  be  still  applied  ou  the  internal,  and  the  index  and  middle 
fingers  on  Che  posterior  surface  of  the  arm;  and  then  this  is  bi'ougbt  down  over 
the  side  of  the  head,  face,  and  front  of  the  chest,  as  was  the  posterior  arm. 

In  ordinary  eases,  tbe  bead  deseenda  flexed  into  tbe  excavation,  the  occiput 
being  turned  towards  some  point  adjacent  lo  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  dis- 
engagement is  effected  Spontaneously  if  tbe  pains  are  tolerably  strong  and  fre- 
quent; and  if  necessary  to  focilitate  it,  we  have  only  to  carry  the  trunk  up  in 
front  of  tbe  symphysis.  But  should  it  happen  that  the  expulsion  of  the  head  is 
somewhat  deluyed,  we  must  aid  it  by  introducing  two  fingers  on  the  sides  of  tbe 
nose,  and  two  otbers  on  the  occiput,  and  then,  by  means  of  the  latter,  the  opera- 
tor pushes  up  the  occiput,  while  he  draws  down,  on  the  contrary,  with  tbose 
implanted  on  each  side  of  the  nose,  and  thus  determines  a  movement  of  flexion 
which  secures  the  delivery  of  the  head.  The  difficalty  would  be  much  greater 
if  the  face  was  turned  forward,  and  the  occiput  backward;  though  even  here,  if 
the  head  is  not  very  voluminous,  and  the  pelvis  is  Urge,  we  might  effect  its  de- 
livery by  depressing  tbe  tmnh  on  the  perinenm,  and  by  drawing  down  the  face 
in  the  pubic  arch,  with  the  fingers  planted  on  the  sides  of  the  nose,  so  as  to  flex 
the  head ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  carrying  the  trunk  up  in  front  of  tbe  pubis, 
we  might,  in  some  exceptional  cases,  succeed  in  delivering  tbe  occiput  first  at  tbe 
anterior  perineal  commissare. 

§  4.  Of  TnB  DirricuLTrcB  that  mat  be  met  with  in  perfokminq  thb 
Pelvic  Vebsion. 

In  common  nrnple  casea,  the  manaeuvre  is  accomplished  in  the  way  wo  have 
just  described ;  bnt  it  nr- '  *<*  tuppeiu  that  the  operator  encounters  diffi- 

cnlties  in  ita  perfti  '™  tbe  mother  or  on  the  child,  which 

Doxt  olaiin  our  ■  Itlwr's  organs  may  present,  are  an 
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excessive  narrowDess  of  the  vulvae  an  obstinate  resistance  at  the  aterine  orifice, 
the  spasmodic  contraction,  and  the  mobility  of  the  body  of  the  womb,  and  the 
insertion  of  the  placenta  over  the  os  uteri.  Those  appertaining  to  the  foetosy  are 
a  shortness  of  the  umbilical  cord,  the  unusual  volume  of  the  shoulders,  the  croee- 
ing  of  the  arms  behind  the  neck,  and  the  extension  of  the  head. 

A.  Narrowness  of  the  Vulva. — Unless  the  narrowness  of  the  vulva  results 
from  the  persistence  of  old  adhesions,  it  is  seldom  so  great,  even  in  first  preg- 
nancies, as  to  constitute  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the  hand.  The 
only  precaution  to  be  taken,  is  to  pass  in  the  fingers  one  after  the  other^  and  to 
make  the  hand  enter  gently  and  carefully. 

B.  Resistance  of  the  Uterine  Orifice, — The  causes  and  principal  indications  of 
the  resistances  which  the  uterine  orifice  may  offer  to  the  spontaneous  expulsion 
of  the  child,  have  already  been  studied  (page  604,  ei  seq.) ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  these  same  difficulties  may  be  met  with  in  the  performance  of  the  version. 
Here,  also,  the  retraction  may  be  seated  at  the  external  or  the  internal  orifice  of 
the  neck.     Two  conditions  may  be  met  with  when  the  external  is  the  only  one 
afifected ;  that  is,  the  pelvic  evolution  may  be  necessitated,  either  by  a  trunk  pre- 
sentation, or  else  by  some  accident  which,  by  compromising  the  life  of  the  mother 
or  child,  renders  a  prompt  termination  of  the  labor  imperative.     In  the  former 
case,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  contraction,  or  of  the  non-dilatation  of  the  ori- 
fice, all  the  means  calculated  to  facilitate  the  dilatation  will  be  brought  into  use ; 
such  as  venesection,  if  the  patient  is  plethoric,  tepid  bathings,  fumigations,  and 
unctions  with  the  extract  of  belladonna  on  the  periphery  of  the  cervix ;  and, 
where  these  remedies  have  been  employed  without  success,  we  should  act  as  in 
the  following  case.     In  the  latter  case,  the  necessity  of  terminating  the  labor 
promptly  ^does  not  permit  us  to  rely  on  the  employment  of  the  means  just  enume- 
rated, because  their  action  is  not  developed  for  some  time ;  and  our  only  resources 
are  in  a  forced  introduction  of  the  hand,  or  multiple  incisions  on  the  neck.     We 
have  hitherto  stated  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  repeated  incisions  of  the  cervix 
appear  decidedly  preferable  to  a  forcible  introduction  of  the  hand,  which  latter 
b  always  a  slow,  difficult,  and  very  painful  operation,  whilst  the  instrument  is 
not  even  felt  by  the  patient ;  besides,  it  is  not  dangerous,  and  its  results  can  be 
more  certainly  relied  on.     It  is,  however,  very  necessary  to  take  in  consideration 
the  nature  of  the  accident  which,  in  this  state  of  the  cervix,  demands  the  inter- 
vention of  art;  for,  in  this  respect,  hemorrhage  or  eclampsia  may  present  very 
different  indications.     In  the  former,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  contraction  of 
the  orifice  is  slight,  and  capable  of  being  overcome  without  much  difficulty ; 
besides,  should  it  fail,  the  attempts  at  forcible  introduction  would  have  the  effect 
to  irritate  the  organ  and  excite  the  contraction  of  the  fibres  of  the  fundus,  whose 
inertia  had  probably  caused  the  flooding  which  demands  the  termination  of  the 
labor.     But,  during  an  attack  of  eclampsia,  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  contraction  of  the  orifice  is  due  to  the  convulsions,  with  which  every 
muscle  of  the  body  is  affected.     Hence,  it  is  not  of  a  character  to  yield  readily  to 
attempts  at  introduction,  and,  in  case  of  insuccess,  it  may  be  feared  lest,  by  irri- 
tating the  very  sensitive  fibres  of  the  neck,  they  might  have  the  effect  to  increase 
the  general  convulsions  which  we  wish  to  remedy.     Therefore,  we  should,  in 
this  case,  give  preference  to  incisions. 
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When  tlie  ftfHienoJic  contrsction  is  ooufined  excluaivrlj'  (o  that  poii.ioD  of  the 
nieriiio  wulls  wliicb  cou!<tttuU.'s  the  iDtvrtiRl  onllco  in  ibe  oun-gravid  «taU,  the 
hiiid,  atler  bnving  {icuetntlcd  the  eitcinal  odb  without  difficuli;r,  is  «utl<]euly 
arrceled  b;  tin  ubittacle  ibut  it  inDDut  Bunuiinrit.  1'hin  relraotiun  ia  apt  to  toke 
place,  ID  tbe  prcsestatioDs  of  the  cephalic  cxireiiiity,  nrouud  the  chiltj'a  neck 
alter  tbo  head  m  (tm,  bnt  it  ia  ottenvi  ohsvwvd  la  (he  trunk  prvaeulatiuDs.  The 
nieaaures  that  ve  shnll  presently  puint  out  tor  combating  the  HpnamiHliu  cootnc- 
tiuD  uf  tho  budy  o[  the  wunib,  are  eijuallj  npplicuble  id  can^s  uf  this  kind. 

c.  JntfrfioHo/r  hePiiitntta  on  ih<  Nf<:k  i-/ the  i'furrt. — Asia  veil  kDown,  this 
circuiustaiii.'e  is  an  hubitual  vau^  of  hemorrhage,  and  often  rei)uiraa  ihe  polvio 
veraion.  Whon  the  pinccDta  ia  only  allacbed  hj  one  margin  to  some  point  of  the 
utorioc  neck,  the  bnotj  ia  introduced  at  the  part  nhieli  ia  not  covered,  and  the 
vension  preacDU  nothing  peculiar.  But  a  dllfcrcDl  course  htu  been  ndvibed  rela- 
tively to  the  introductiuQ  of  the  band,  where  the  iuaeriion  takes  place,  centre 
for  eontre,  and  no  portion  of  the  circuDifercnca  of  the  placenta  is  dotnehed. 
Thua,  it  haa  been  rcoom  mended  to  perruralc  the  centre  of  the  after-birth,  and 
introdure  the  hand  through  tbia  opening;  bat  tbia  appears  to  ua  a  difficult  and 
dangerouH  process,  liecauae  :  1  at,  a  great  Dumber  of  uuibilieal.ramifieutioDa  are 
ihco  neccsatkrily  l«iro,  and  a  hemorrhage  produced  which  majr  speedilj  prove  fatal 
to  the  child  i  2d,  the  force  neoewary  to  effeut  this  |>erfiiratiuu  ia  aomctimea  auffi- 
oiont  to  drag  upon,  and  then  detach,  the  peripherj'  of  the  a^l  adherent  placnta ; 
and,  SA,  the  central  opening  made  in  the  alW-birth  will  seldom  be  hpacioua 
aauugh  to  permit  tbo  child'a  trDnk  and  head  to  pass  freely ;  whence  it  niuy  hap- 
pen ihuf  tie  frictions  made  b;  the  movable  parta  of  the  fictua  against  the  mar- 
gioa  of  this  opi'ning,  will  fueililale  a  displacement  of  the  arnia  and  an  exlenaioD 
of  the  head.  Coiisequentlyi  unlcsa  the  patient's  atreugth  be  already  exhaualcd 
by  the  flooding,  or  the  placental  odhcaiona  be  very  ainmg,  wu  would  rather  detach 
Home  point  of  the  circumfcreDce  uf  the  placenta,  and  thus  get  tbo  hnud  between 
ila  eslerual  face  HDd  the  internal  wall  uf  tlie  utiirun.  True,  by  operating  in  this 
manner,  we  ahould  lacerate  a  certain  number  of  ut«ro-piac«Qlal  vessels,  and 
thereby  add  to  the  auurcea  of  hemorrhage,  but  we  would  isuooeed  in  saving  the 
ehild'a  bloi>d;  besides  which,  the  hand  and  forearm,  at  lirst,  and  then  a  little 
later  the  trunk  of  the  ftetua,  by  becoming  applied  over  the  muutha  of  theae  vea- 
mIs,  would  compress  them  like  a  tampon,  and  thus  put  an  end  tu  the  bemorrhagii. 

D.  Viulent  Cantraetioa  o/ Ihe  Ba/g  0/ lh«  Wuml. — This  ia  a  coudilioD  that 
always  makes  the  version  very  painful  and  very  difficult,  and,  in  curtain  comm, 
may  even  render  it  impossible;  it  ia,  therefore,  a  sufficient  reasoD  for  proferriDg 
an  application  of  the  forceps  whcu  the  cephalic  extremity  presents.  But,  in  a 
oaao  of  trunk  presentation,  version  would  be  the  only  pmnicable  meaMuro;  and 
even  that  might  be  rendered  wholly  impotnaible  by  the  retraction  uf  the  uterus. 
Here,  likewise,  venei&ectioa  and  tepid  bathing  prove  very  useful ;  and  the  eui- 
ploymeuC  of  the  opial«s  is  particularly  indicated,  for  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium, 
when  administered  in  injections,  or  by  the  stomach,  id  the  dose  of  tbree-<|uarlera 
of  a  grain  to  two  grains,  or  an  otjuiTalent  quantity  of  laudanum,  is  usually  found 
aufficionl  to  overcome  the  resiatance  of  the  body  of  the  womb.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, Dewces  highly  extols  a  resort  to  general  bleeding,  carried  to  syncope  ; 
and  be  makes  the  patient  stand  up  during  the  operation,  whenever  possible,  so 
aa  to  produce  this  effeot  more  speedily. 
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excessive  narrowness  of  the  ynlva,  an  obstinate  resistance  at  the  aterine  orifioe, 
the  spasmodic  contraction,  and  the  mobility  of  the  body  of  the  womb,  and  the 
insertion  of  the  placenta  over  the  os  nteri.  Those  appertaining  to  the  foDtus, 
a  shortness  of  the  umbilical  cord,  the  unusual  volume  of  the  shoulders,  the 
ing  of  the  arms  behind  the  neck,  and  the  extension  of  the  head. 

A.  Narrownen  of  (lie,  Vulva. — Unless  the  narrowness  of  the  vulva  results 
from  the  persistence  of  old  adhesions,  it  is  seldom  so  great,  even  in  first  preg- 
nancies, as  to  constitute  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the  hand.  The 
only  precaution  to  be  taken,  is  to  pass  in  the  fingers  one  after  the  other,  and  to 
make  the  hand  enter  gently  and  carefully. 

B.  Resistance  of  the  Uterine  Orifice. — The  causes  and  principal  indications  of 
the  resistances  which  the  uterine  orifice  may  offer  to  the  spontaneous  expulsion 
of  the  child,  have  already  been  studied  (page  604,  et  seq.) ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  these  same  difficulties  may  be  met  with  in  the  performance  of  the  version. 
Here,  also,  the  retraction  may  be  seated  at  the  external  or  the  internal  orifice  of 
the  neck.     Two  conditions  may  be  met  with  when  the  external  is  the  only  one 
affected ;  that  is,  the  pelvic  evolution  may  be  necessitated,  either  by  a  trunk  pre- 
sentation, or  else  by  some  accident  which,  by  compromising  the  life  of  the  mother 
or  child,  renders  a  prompt  termination  of  the  labor  imperative.     In  the  former 
case,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  contraction,  or  of  the  non-dilatation  of  the  ori- 
fice, all  the  means  calculated  to  facilitate  the  dilatation  will  be  brought  into  use ; 
such  as  venesection,  if  the  patient  is  plethoric,  tepid  bathings,  fumigations,  and 
unctions  with  the  extract  of  belladonna  on  the  periphery  of  the  cervix ;  and, 
where  these  remedies  have  been  employed  without  success,  we  should  act  as  in 
the  following  case.     In  the  latter  case,  the  necessity  of  terminating  the  labor 
promptly  does  not  permit  us  to  rely  on  the  employment  of  the  means  just  enume- 
rated, because  their  action  is  not  developed  for  some  time ;  and  our  only  resources 
are  in  a  forced  introduction  of  the  hand,  or  multiple  incisions  on  the  neck.     We 
have  hitherto  stated  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  repeated  incisions  of  the  cervix 
appear  decidedly  preferable  to  a  forcible  introduction  of  the  hand,  which  latter 
is  always  a  slow,  difficult,  and  very  painful  operation,  whilst  the  instrument  is 
not  even  felt  by  the  patient ;  besides,  it  is  not  dangerous,  and  its  results  can  be 
more  certainly  relied  on.     It  is,  however,  very  necessary  to  take  in  consideration 
the  nature  of  the  accident  which,  in  this  state  of  the  cervix,  demands  the*  inter- 
vention of  art;  for,  in  this  respect,  hemorrhage  or  eclampsia  may  present  very 
different  indications.     In  the  former,  it  b  very  probable  that  the  contraction  of 
the  orifice  is  slight,  and  capable  of  being  overcome  without  much  difficulty  ; 
besides,  should  it  fail,  the  attempts  at  forcible  introduction  would  have  the  effect 
to  irritate  the  organ  and  excite  the  contraction  of  the  fibres  of  the  fundus,  whose 
inertia  had  probably  caused  the  flooding  which  demands  the  termination  of  the 
labor.     But,  during  an  attack  of  eclampsia,  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  contraction  of  the  orifice  is  due  to  the  convulsions,  with  which  every 
muscle  of  the  body  is  affected.     Hence,  it  is  not  of  a  character  to  yield  readily  to 
attempts  at  introduction,  and,  in  case  of  insuccess,  it  may  be  feared  lest,  by  irri- 
tating the  very  sensitive  fibres  of  the  neck,  they  might  have  the  effect  to  increase 
the  general  convulsions  which  we  wish  to  remedy.     Therefore,  we  should,  in 
this  case,  give  preference  to  incisions. 
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When  ihc  apnsiDiKlic  contruclion  Je  caiifined  eiclKsiTpljr  to  iJiat  poiiioa  of  ths  I 
nten'oe  walls  whiab  oonstituU^a  ibo  iii[«TaHl  orifice  in  tiie  oon-graTiJ  Etat«,  tb« 
liuod,  uflur  bnving  pcoetrnted  liie  extcinal  une  wlthonl  difficully,  is  guddculj 
arreeiod  hy  an  obstacle  that  it  chdhoI  surmuuiil.  This  retraction  is  npt  lo  tuke 
pluce,  in  the  pref^entiitiuns  nf  ibe  cephalic  extremity,  aronod  the  uliild's  ueak 
ai^t  tbe  head  is  free,  but  it  iu  oftener  observed  in  tbe  trunk  presentations.  The 
Die^isureB  that  vo  shull  presently  poiot  aut  fur  cunibating  the  spusuudiu  coot 
tion  or  the  budy  of  tbe  womb,  are  eijunlly  appticuijle  in  cases  »f  this  kind. 

c.  Jnterliona/i  he  Placenta  on  ihtNtcko/ike  Ulurn. — Asia  well  known,  this    | 
oircurostance  is  an  hsbitual  caose  of  hemorrliugc,  and  often  requires  the  pelvio 
version.     When  the  plucentu  is  only  atluched  by  one  mnrgio  to  some  point  of  thft    I 
uterine  neck,  the  band  is  iutroduced  at  the  psrl  wbith  is  not  covered,  and  the   < 
version  prencnis  nuthing  peculiur.     But  u  dIfFereut  course  has  been  advised  rein-    | 
tivety  \q  the  introduction  of  (ho  band,  where  the  inseriion  takes  place,  ccDtm 
for  ooDtre,  and  no  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  placenta  is  detached. 
Thus,  it  haa  been  reconnneniled  to  perforate  the  centre  of  the  afler-birtb,  and 
introduce  Lho  band  through  ibis  opening;  but  this  appexrs  to  us  a  difficult  und 
dan^roos  process,  because  :  let,  a  great  number  of  umbilical .  ramiGcations  ara 
then  neccfsarily  Uirn,  and  a  hemorrhage  produced  which  may  speedily  prove  faitU  | 
to  the  cbildj  2d,  the  force  necessary  to  effect  this  perfura^on  is  soinelimce  suffi- 
cient to  drag  upon,  and  then  detach,  the  periphery  of  tbe  still  adherent  pluceutA; 
and,  3d,  tbe  central  opening  made  in  the  after-birth  will  seldom  be  spacious  J 
enough  to  permit  the  child's  trunk  and  head  U>  pass  freely )  whence  it  may  hap^  1 
pen  that  the  frictions  made  by  the  movable  puts  of  the  fcotus  against  the  mar-  1 
gins  of  this  upcuing,  will  fucililat^  a  displacement  of  tbe  arms  and  un  exleni 
of  the  bead.     Consctjucntiy,  unless  the  putieul's  strength  he  already  i.-sliaUHlcd 
by  the  flooding,  or  tbe  placental  adhesions  be  very  strung,  we  would  rather  dotach  j 
some  point  of  tbe  circumference  of  the  ploeonta,  and  thus  get  the  hand  belweoa  I 
its  eiternol  face  and  the  internal  wall  of  the  uterus.     True,  by  operating  in  ihia 
luunner,  we  should  laeemte  a  certain  number  of  uteroplacental  veosels,  and  j 
thereby  add  to  the  sources  of  hemorrhage,  but  we  would  saccccd  in  saving  tho 
child's  blood ;  besides  which,  tbe  baud  and  forearm,  at  first,  and  then  &  Uttl«  i 
later  tbe  trunk  of  the  fcetus,  by  becoming  applied  over  the  mouths  of  these  v e^  I 
sels,  would  compress  them  like  a  taiupon,  and  lbu»  put  an  eud  to  the  hemurrbago.  ] 

i>.  Violent  Conlraclion  of  the  Boilg  o/  ihe  It'oniA. — This  is  a  condition  that 
always  mukes  the  version  very  painful  and  very  difficult,  and,  in  curtain  cafes, 
may  even  render  it  impossible ;  it  is,  tbcrefure,  a  sufficient  reason  for  preferring 
an  application  ef  the  forceps  when  the  eephalie  eitrLiuity  pruaenta.  But,  iu  a 
oaae  of  trunk  presentation,  version  would  be  tho  only  practicable  meaenrc;  and 
even  that  might  be  rendered  wholly  impiMisible  by  the  relractiuD  of  lite  uterun. 
Here,  likewise,  venesection  and  tepid  bathing  prove  very  Dseful ;  and  tbe  em- 
ployment of  the  opiates  is  particularly  indicated,  for  the  aijueoua  estrael  of  opium, 
when  administered  in  injec^ons,  or  by  the  stomach,  in  tbe  dose  of  three-<]uarien) 
of  a  grain  tu  two  grains,  or  an  e^^uivalent  quantity  of  laudanum,  is  oaually  found 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  tbe  body  of  tbe  womb.  Under  such  cir- 
oiuntitinccs,  Dewees  highly  extols  a  resort  [ogenenil  bleeding,  carried  to  ay  ncope  ; 
and  he  makes  the  patient  stand  up  during  the  operation,  wheuover  po.ssiblc, 
as  to  produce  this  effect  more  speedily. 
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excessive  narrowness  of  the  vnlva,  an  obstinate  resistance  at  the  aterine  orifioet 
the  spasmodic  contraction,  and  the  mobility  of  the  body  of  the  womb,  and  the 
insertion  of  the  placenta  over  the  os  nteri.  Those  appertaining  to  the  foetus,  are 
a  shortness  of  the  umbilical  cord,  the  nnusual  volume  of  the  shoulders,  the  croas- 
ing  of  the  arms  behind  the  neck,  and  the  extension  of  the  head. 

A.  Narrowness  of  die  Vulva, — Unless  the  narrowness  of  the  vulva  results 
from  the  persistence  of  old  adhesions,  it  is  seldom  so  great,  even  in  first  preg- 
nancies, as  to  constitute  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the  hand.  The 
only  precaution  to  be  taken,  is  to  pass  in  the  fingers  one  after  the  other,  and  to 
make  the  hand  enter  gently  and  carefully. 

B.  Resistance  of  the  Uterine  Orifice, — The  causes  and  principal  indications  of 
the  resistances  which  the  uterine  orifice  may  offer  to  the  spontaneous  expulsion 
of  the  child,  have  already  been  studied  (page  604,  et  seq,) ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  these  same  difficulties  may  be  met  with  in  the  performance  of  the  version. 
Here,  also,  the  retraction  may  be  seated  at  the  external  or  the  internal  orifice  of 
the  neck.     Two  conditions  may  be  met  with  when  the  external  is  the  only  one 
affected ;  that  is,  the  pelvic  evolution  may  be  necessitated,  either  by  a  trunk  pre- 
sentation, or  else  by  some  accident  which,  by  compromising  the  life  of  the  mother 
or  child,  renders  a  prompt  termination  of  the  labor  imperative.     In  the  former 
case,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  contraction,  or  of  the  non-dilatation  of  the  ori- 
fice, all  the  means  calculated  to  facilitate  the  dilatation  will  be  brought  into  use ; 
such  as  venesection,  if  the  patient  is  plethoric,  tepid  bathings,  fumigations,  and 
unctions  with  the  extract  of  belladonna  on  the  periphery  of  the  cervix ;  and, 
where  these  remedies  have  been  employed  without  success,  we  should  act  as  in 
the  following  case.     In  the  latter  case,  the  necessity  of  terminating  the  labor 
promptly  does  not  permit  us  to  rely  on  the  employment  of  the  means  just  enume- 
rated, because  their  action  is  not  developed  for  some  time ;  and  our  only  resources 
are  in  a  forced  introduction  of  the  hand,  or  multiple  incisions  on  the  neck.     We 
have  hitherto  stated  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  repeated  incisions  of  the  cervix 
appear  decidedly  preferable  to  a  forcible  introduction  of  the  hand,  which  latter 
is  always  a  slow,  difficult,  and  very  painful  operation,  whilst  the  instrument  is 
not  even  felt  by  the  patient ;  besides,  it  is  not  dangerous,  and  its  results  can  be 
more  certainly  relied  on.     It  is,  however,  very  necessary  to  take  in  consideration 
the  nature  of  the  accident  which,  in  this  state  of  the  cervix,  demands  the' inter- 
vention of  art;  for,  in  this  respect,  hemorrhage  or  eclampsia  may  present  very 
different  indications.     In  the  former,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  contraction  of 
the  orifice  is  slight,  and  capable  of  being  overcome  without  much  difficulty  ; 
besides,  should  it  fail,  the  attempts  at  forcible  introduction  would  have  the  effect 
to  irritate  the  organ  and  excite  the  contraction  of  the  fibres  of  the  fundus,  whose 
inertia  had  probably  caused  the  flooding  which  demands  the  termination  of  the 
labor.     But,  during  an  attack  of  eclampsia,  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  contraction  of  the  orifice  is  due  to  the  convulsions,  with  which  every 
muscle  of  the  body  is  affected.     Hence,  it  is  not  of  a  character  to  yield  readily  to 
attempts  at  introduction,  and,  in  case  of  insuccess,  it  may  be  feared  lest,  by  irri- 
tating the  very  sensitive  fibres  of  the  neck,  they  might  have  the  effect  to  increase 
the  general  convulsions  which  we  wbh  to  remedy.     Therefore,  we  should,  in 
this  case,  give  preference  to  incisions. 
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When  the  Bpafimodic  contraction  is  confined  exclosiyf Ij  to  that  portion  of  the 
uterine  walls  which  constitutes  the  internal  orifice  in  the  non-gravid  state,  the 
hand,  after  having  penetrated  the  external  one  without  difficulty,  is  suddenly 
arrested  hy  an  obstacle  that  it  cannot  surmount.  This  retraction  is  apt  to  take 
place,  in  the  presentations  of  the  cephalic  extremity,  around  the  child's  neck 
afler  the  head  is  free,  but  it  is  oftener  observed  in  the  trunk  presentations.  The 
measures  that  we  shall  presently  point  out  for  combating  the  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  body  of  the  womb,  are  equally  applicable  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

c.  Insertion  oft  he  Placenta  on  the  Neck  of  the  Utures, — As  is  well  known,  this 
circumstance  is  an  habitual  cause  of  hemorrhage,  and  often  requires  the  pelvic 
version.     When  the  placenta  is  only  attached  by  one  margin  to  some  point  of  the 
uterine  neck,  the  hand  is  introduced  at  the  part  which  is  not  covered,  and  the 
version  presents  nothing  peculiar.     But  a  different  course  has  been  advised  rela- 
tively to  the  introduction  of  the  hand,  where  the  insertion  takes  place,  centre 
for  centre,  and  no  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  placenta  is  detached. 
Thus,  it  has  been  recommended  to  perforate  the  centre  of  the  afler-birth,  and 
introduce  the  hand  through  this  opening;  but  this  appears  to  us  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  process,  because  :  1st,  a  great  number  of  umbilical. ramifications  are 
then  necessarily  torn,  and  a  hemorrhage  produced  which  may  speedily  prove  fatal 
to  the  child;  2d,  the  force  necessary  to  effect  this  perforation  is  sometimes  suffi- 
cient to  drag  upon,  and  then  detach,  the  periphery  of  the  still  adherent  placenta; 
and,  3d,  the  central  opening  made  in  the  after-birth  will  seldom  be  spacious 
enough  to  permit  the  child's  trunk  and  head  to  pass  freely ;  whence  it  may  hap- 
pen that  the  frictions  made  by  the  movable  parts  of  the  foetus  against  the  mar- 
gins of  this  opening,  will  facilitate  a  displacement  of  the  arms  and  an  extension 
of  the  bead.     Consequently,  unless  the  patient's  strength  be  already  exhausted 
by  the  flooding,  or  the  placental  adhesions  be  very  strong,  we  would  rather  detach 
some  point  of  the  circumference  of  the  placenta,  and  thus  get  the  hand  between 
its  external  face  and  the  internal  wall  of  the  uterus.     True,  by  operating  in  this 
manner,  we  should  lacerate  a  certain  number  of  utero-placental  vessels,  and 
thereby  add  to  the  sources  of  hemorrhage,  but  we  would  succeed  in  saving  the 
child's  blood ;  besides  which,  the  hand  and  forearm,  at  first,  and  then  a  little 
later  the  trunk  of  the  foetus,  by  becoming  applied  over  the  mouths  of  these  ves- 
sels, would  compress  them  like  a  tampon,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  hemorrhage. 
D.    Violent  Contraction  of  the  Body  of  the  Womb. — This  is  a  condition  that 
always  makes  the  version  very  painful  and  very  difficult,  and,  in  certain  ca.«;es, 
may  even  render  it  impossible ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  sufficient  reason  for  preferring 
an  application  of  the  forceps  when  the  cephalic  extremity  presents.      But,  in  a 
case  of  trunk  presentation,  version  would  be  the  only  practicable  measure ;  and 
even  that  might  be  rendered  wholly  impossible  by  the  retraction  of  the  uterus. 
Here,  likewise,  venesection  and  tepid  bathing  prove  very  useful ;  and  the  em- 
ployment of  the  opiates  is  particularly  indicated,  for  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium, 
when  administered  in  injections,  or  by  the  stomach,  in  the  dose  of  three-quarters 
of  a  grain  to  two  grains,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  laudanum,  is  usually  found 
'M^oient  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  body  of  the  womb.     Under  such  cir- 
UDCes,  Dewees  highly  extols  a  resort  to  general  bleeding,  carried  to  syncope ; 
makes  the  patient  stand  up  during  the  operation,  whenever  possible,  so 
106  this  effect  more  speedily. 
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I  had  an  opportunity  of  patting  the  advice  of  the  American  acconcheur  into 
practice,  for  the  first  time,  on  a  lady  in  la  Rue  da  Four-Saint-Germain,  to  whom 
I  was  called  in  consultation  by  Dr.  Treves.  The  child  presented  by  the  left 
shoulder;  notwithstanding  which,  ergot  had  been  administered,  in  consequenee 
of  an  error  of  diagnosis,  and  the  uterus  was  so  contracted  on  the  trunk  of  the 
child,  that  an  introduction  of  the  hand  was  altogether  impossible.  I  made  the 
patient  get  up,  and  had  her  supported  by  two  assistants;  the  vein  was  opened, 
and  I  permitted  the  blood  to  run  until  the  woman  fainted  ;  when  she  was  imme- 
diately replaced  on  her  bed,  and  the  version  was  effected  without  difficulty. 

If  these  measures  fail,  and  the  child  be  still  living,  ithere  is  evidently  no  other 
resource  than  to  wait  and  hope  for  a  spontaneous  evolution  from  the  expulsory 
efforts  of  the  uterus.  If  it  be  dead,  the  section  of  its  neck,  according  to  the 
plan  of  Celsus,  and  a  separate  extraction  of  the  trunk,  and  afterwards  of  the  head, 
ought  to  be  immediately  practised,  with  a  view  of  sparing  the  patient  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  a  prolonged  and  usually  a  uselessly  prolonged  labor.  (See 
Embryotomy.) 

Again,  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  very  frequently  renders  the  efforts  made 
during  the  version  to  turn  the  anterior  plane  of  the  foetus  backwards  ineffectual ; 
and  where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  not  advisable  to  operate  on  the  trunk,  by  pushing 
it  back  and  drawing  it  down  alternately,  endeavoring  to  impress  a  slight  rotation 
on  it  each  time,  as  certain  accoucheurs  have  recommended  ;  for  that  would  very 
often  be  impossible,  and,  besides,  by*  being  carried  too  far,  it  would  expose  the 
child's  neck  to  torsion  ;  for  the  head,  being  held  by  the  contraction  of  the  fundoa 
uteri,  might  not  participate  in  the  rotation  impressed  on  the  trunk.  It  is  mnch 
better,  therefore,  to  renounce  it  altogether  and  permit  the  face  to  come  above. 

Inhalations  of  chloroform  have  been  recommended  by  some  persons,  as  possess- 
ing the  immense  advantage  of  quieting  these  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
uterus,  and  of  rendering  versions  easy,  which  were  previously  impossible.  I 
have  no  personal  experience  in  this  matter,  but  upon  interrogating  that  of  others, 
I  find  that  they  have  obtained  very  different  results.  Thus,  whilst  M.  Stolti 
thought  that  he  had  remarked  an  increase  in  the  frequency  and  force  of  the 
contractions,  and  Mr.  Murphy  states  that  he  had  never  before  met  with  so  much 
difficulty  in  a  case  of  turning,  although  the  patient  was  completely  under  the  tn- 
Jiuence  of  the  chioro/omif  we  find  Dr.  Denham  affirming  that  in  ten  cases  in 
which  chloroform  had  been  administered  previous  to  the  version,  its  use  had  faci- 
litated the  operation,  and  that  its  happy  influence  was  especially  remarked  in  the 
case  of  a  woman  in  whom  the  introduction  of  the  hand,  though  attempted  fruit- 
lessly before  the  inhalation,  was  effected  with  the  greatest  ease  immediately  after- 
ward. 

The  facts  as  yet  known  are  too  contradictory  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  chloroform  in  these  cases.  For  even  in  those  in  which  its  use  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  relaxation  of  the  uterus,  is  it  certain  that  this  occurrence,  which  often 
takes  place  spontaneously  and  suddenly,  was  anything  more  than  a  simple  coin- 
cidence ?  There  seems  some  reason  for  thinking  so,  when  we  recollect  the  cases 
in  which  it  produced  no  effect.  It  is,  therefore,  an  undecided  question.  How- 
ever, I  should  hasten  to  add,  that  Mr.  Simpson,  and  other  most  conscientious  men, 
admit  that  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  must  be  pushed  to  its  fullest  extent,  and 
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be  continued  for  a  long  time,  before  it  affects  the  muscles  of  organic  life.  Mr. 
Simpson  attributes  the  suspension  of  normal  labor  to  the  abuse  and  excess  of  in- 
halation. If  such  be  the  case,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  the  use  of  chloroform  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence,  in  order 
to  terminate  the  abnormal  and  almost  tetanic  contractions,  and  then  is  there  not 
cause  to  fear  the  occurrence  of  one  of  those  terrible  misfortunes  which  some  sur- 
geons have  had  to  deplore  ? 

E.  Mobility  of  the  Body  of  the  Uterus.  According  to  M.  P.  Dubois,  sufficient 
stress  has  not  been  laid  upon  this  difficulty  ]  because,  if  unattended  to,  it  may 
absolutely  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  hand  as  far  as  the  fundus  uteri.  That 
is,  the  hand,  being  wedged  in  between  the  uterine  and  foetal  surfaces,  attempts  in 
vain  to  get  at  the  feet,  since  the  womb,  the  hand,  and  the  trunk  of  the  child  then 
form  a  whole  which  turns  on  itself,  but  the  hand  does  not  progress  into  the  inte. 
rior  of  the  uterine  cavity.  To  remedy  this  obstacle,  it  is  only  necessary  to  have 
the  fundus  of  the  organ  kept  steady,  by  directing  an  assistant  to  place  both  hands 
over  its  superior  and  lateral  parts. 

F.  Shortness  of  the  Cord, — Whatever  be  the  cause^  the  cord  when  very  short 
may  become  stretched,  during  the  tractions  on  the  pelvic  extremity,  and  even  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  occasion  its  rupture.  This  accident  is  to  be  prevented  by 
cutting  the  cord,  when  the  tractions  made  on  its  placental  portion  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  relax  it. 

G.  Volume  of  the  Shoulders. — As  the  loins  become  free  at  the  vulva,  the 
shoulders  engage  at  the  superior  strait ;  when  it  happens,  in  certain  cases,  that 
the  tractions,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  efficacious,  cease  to  be  so  any 
longer,  and  some  resistance  is  experienced  in  completing  the  delivery.  This 
resistance  is  dependent  solely  on  the  fact  that  the  bis-acromial  diameter  of  the 
shoulders  corresponds  to  the  diameter  of  the  superior  strait ;  and  consequently, 
from  its  width,  encounters  some  difficulty  in  clearing  the  latter.  But  this  is 
easily  relieved  by  imparting  some  oblique  movements  to  the  portions  of  the  child 
already  disengaged,  which  carry  the  breech  successively  towards  the  groin  of  one 
side,  and  the  sacro-sciatic  ligament  of  the  opposite  side ;  whereby  the  bis-acromial 
diameter  is  inclined,  and  its  two  extremities  are  made  to  engage  in  the  excavation 
one  after  the  other. 

H.  Crossing  of  the  Arms  behind  the  Neck. — It  sometimes  happens  that  one  of 
the  arms  (ordinarily,  the  sub-pubic  one)  is  found  crossed  behind  the  neck,  when 
about  to  be  delivered.  We  have  advised  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  bring  the 
child's  posterior  plane  around  in  front;  but,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  trunk  undergo  a  considerable  revolution,  during  which  the 
arms,  that  are  not  involved  in  the  movement,  might  be  displaced  by  rubbing 
against  the  womb,  and  thus  become  crossed  between  the  neck  and  the  posterior 
face  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  It  is  highly  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  observation  of  Dug^s,  this  crossing  of  the  arms  may  take  place  in 
two  ways ;  namely,  they  may  be  crossed  behind  the  neck,  afler  having  been  first 
raised  up  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  then  the  overlapping  is  effected  from 
above  downwan'  '^wards,  relatively  to  the  foetus;  or  it  may 

ooont  from  W  ^ranting  up  along  the  child's  posterior 

pbM^  a  li.    This  latter  circumstance  may  be 
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produced  in  the  following  way :  as  the  arms  are  usually  located  on  the  sidee  of  the 
thorax,  they  may  not  participate  in  the  movement  of  rotation  impressed  on  the 
trunk,  in  making  an  attempt  to  bring  the  anterior  plane  of  the  foetus  towards  the 
mother's  loins;  and,  consequently,  one  or  both  of  them  may  thenceforth  be  found 
placed  on  the  child's  dorsal  plane.     Then,  supposing  the  tractions  on  the  breech 
are  continued,  the  arm  will  become  arrested  against  the  symphysis  pubis,  while 
the  trunk  descends  or  is  extracted,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  still  there  when  the 
back  of  the  neck  reaches  that  point.     These  two  cases  can  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  remarking  that,  when  the  crossing  of  the  arms  has  taken  place 
from  above  downwards,  and  from  before  backwards,  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
scapula  is  removed  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  median  line  of  the  spine; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  quite  close  to  it  when  the  crossing  has  occurred 
from  below  upwards  along  the  back  of  the  foetus.     The  diagnosis  is  important, 
since  the  disengagement  of  the  crossed  arms  evidently  cannot  be  effected  in  the 
same  manner  in  both  cases;  because,  as  a  general  rule,  the  arm  has  to  be  brought 
down  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  course  it  followed  in  becoming  displaced. 
Thus,  in  the  latter  case,  it  must  be  made  to  descend  along  the  back,  by  hooking 
the  elbow  with  one  or  two  fingers ;  in  the  former,  it  will  be  first  brought  over  the 
occiput,  and  then  down  along  the  side  of  the  head,  face,  and  sternum.     This 
latter  disengagement  is  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult,  for  the  occiput,  being 
strongly  pressed  against  the  symphysis,  seldom  leaves  free  space  enough  between 
it  and  the  os  pubis  for  the  operation.     When  this  occurs,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  press  up  the  chest  forcibly,  with  a  view  of  making  the  occiput  go  up- 
wards, and  thereby  releasing  the  arm.     It  would  certainly  be  better,  after  having 
disengaged  the  posterior  arm,  to  impress  a  movement  of^  rotation  on  the  whole 
trunk  and  head  of  the  foetus,  on  its  longitudinal  axis,  which  would  carry  the 
occiput  and  the  arm  to  be  disengaged  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum. 

I.  Arrest  of  the  Mead. — Both  contraction  of  the  pelvis  and  extension  of  the 
head  may  render  difficult  the  delivery  of  the  cephalic  extremity.  But  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out  what  is. proper  to  be  done  in  the  former  case,  we  need 
not  revert  thereto  again. 

When  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  is  left  to  the  powers  of  nature,  the  head  de- 
scends, moderately  flexed,  into  the  excavation,  and  most  generally  its  disengage- 
ment presents  no  marked  difficulty.  But  when  it  becomes  extended  in  conse- 
quence of  improper  tractions  on  the  breech,  its  long  diameters  are  brought  into 
correspondence  with  the  diameters  of  the  pelvis,  and  its  further  delivery  in 
thereby  rendered  impossible.  Of  course,  in  this  state  of  extension,  the  occipat 
may  either  be  found  in  front  (though  this  seldom  happens),  or  it  may  be  found 
behind,  the  face  being  above,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common.^ 

^  The  extension  of  the  head,  daring  yersion,  is  far  more  common  in  those  cases  wher« 
the  occiput  is  turned  towards  the  sacrum.  The  reason  of  which  will  be  readily  ander- 
siood  by  giving  attention  to  the  following  circamstances,  namel j :  the  tractions  are  natu- 
rally made  downwards  and  forwards,  while  the  os  uteri,  which  has  a  constant  tendencj 
to  retract,  is  directed  somewhat  downwards  and  backwards ;  whence  it  results  that  the 
anterior  lip  of  the  womb  presses  strongly  on  that  portion  of  the  child  which  is  turned 
towards  the  pubis.  Consequently,  when  the  occiput  is  in  front,  the  resistance  offered  by 
this  lip  has  a  tendency  to  flex  the  head  still  more;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  is  behind, 
the  chin  is  almost  inevitably  caught  by  the  anterior  lip,  and  th^  head  is  thereby  exieoded. 
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When  tJte  oedptU  it  in  front,  the  flexion  of  the  head  is  effected  without 
trouble ;  for  it  is  geDorally  sufficient  to  place  two  fingers  on  the  sides  of  the  nose, 
or  else  on  the  lower  jaw  inside  of  the  moatb,  and  then  dopress  the  chin  bj  a 
modente  bnotion  on  this  part ;  whilst  two  fingers  of  the  other  hand  are  pamed 


Fig.  iOi. 


in  under  the  symphysis  ind  implanted  on  the  oocipnt,  so  u  to  press  up  the  latter 
above  the  superior  strait.  (Fig.  lOS.)  When  this  manoeavre  does  not  prove 
soocessful,  it  has  been  recommended,  before  having  recourse  to  the  forceps,  to 
introduce  the  hand  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  and  grasp  the  tace  widi  its 
palmar  cooCavitj,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  head  into  its  normal  position  by 
effecting  a  forced  flexion. 

When  the  occipjU  in  behind,  and  its  delivery  is  not  possible,  either  by  flexion 
or  exteosion  (see  page  440),  it  is  advisable,  says  Madame  Lachapelle,  to  change 
the  position  of  the  head  and  cury  the  face  back  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacmm ; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  to  introduce  that  band  into  the  sacral  concavity  whose 
palm  would  embrace  the  occiput  moat  easily  (dte  right,  when  the  face  is  a  little 
to  the  right,  at  the  same  time  that  it  b  in  front;  the  left,  when  it  is  somewhat 
to  the  lefl;  though,  if  the  faoe  were  entirely  abore  the  pubio  symphysis,  the 
choice  of  the  hand  would  be  a  matt«r  of  indifference);  then  the  fingers,  after 
having  passed  behind  the  head,  are  slipped  over  one  side  of  it,  and  pushed  for- 
ward as  far  as  the  mouth,  by  gliding  along  the  nearest  cheek  (Fig.  104).  The 
hand  is  then  forcibly  inalined  on  ils  cubital  border,  having  the  palmar  surface 
in  front;  next,  it  draws  the  parts  on  which  the  extremity  of  the  fingers  is  ap- 
plied, that  is  to  say,  the  face,  downwards  and  backwards  towards  the  coccyx, 
when  nothing  further  remains  than  to  flex  the  head  and  extract  it  as  in  ordinary 
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§  5.  Appreciation  of  Version. 

Version,  when  performed  under  favorable  eircumstanoes,  that  is  to  say,  when 
the  membranes  are  intact,  or  have  been  ruptured  within  a  short  time,  and  the 
child,  surrounded  by  a  considerable  amount  of  fluid,  stiU  possesses  a  certain 
mobility,  is,  in  general,  an  easy  operation,  and  but  slightly  hazardous  either 
to  the  mother  or  the  foetus.  Unhappily,  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  forto- 
nate  conditions  are  rarely  met  with  in  cases  wherein  we  are  obliged  to  perform 
the  operation. 

With  the  exception  of  shoulder  presentations,  none  of  the  malpositions  of  the 
child  require  the  intervention  of  art,  until,  after  waiting  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  subsequent  to  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  and  the  complete  dilatation  of 
the  cervix,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  natural  efforts  are  insufficient. 

Shoulder  presentations  themselves  are  rarely  detected  certainly  before,  or  very 
shortly  after,  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  so  that  unless  an  experienced  accou- 
cheur should  have  attended  the  woman  from  the  commencement  of  the  labor,  he 
is  not  called  in  consultation  until  after  the  waters  have  been  discharged  for  a  long 
time.  It  is,  therefore,  mostly  necessary  to  act  under  unfavorable  circumstances. 
Now,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  requisite  manoeuvres,  which  are  seriona 
as  regards  the  maternal  organs,  are  especially  fatal  to  the  child.  Thu8,  M. 
Riecke,  who  has  collected  3120  cases  of  version,  finds  that  600  women  out  of 
this  number  perished,  that  is  to  say,  1  in  10*4 ;  and  1756  children  were  lost, 
or  1  in  1*28.  This  mortality  of  the  children  is  truly  frightful,  and  yet,  consider- 
ing the  accidents  which,  in  certain  of  the  cases,  necessitated  the  version,  and 
which  of  themselves  destroyed  the  foetus,  I  think  that  these  results  are  correct, 
so  far  as  the  influence  of  the  mere  operation  is  concerned.  I  have  often  heard 
the  venerable  Capuron  say,  that  in  difficult  cases,  two-thirds,  and,  perhaps,  even 
three-fourths  of  the  children  perished ;  and  the  results  of  my  own  practice  corre- 
spond fully  with  his  observation.  Churchill,  who  states  542  cases  of  version,  givee 
a  mortality  of  1  in  3  for  the  children,  and  1  in  15  for  the  mothers.  It  is  true, 
that  he  makes  no  distinction  between  difficult  cases  and  others. 

The  above  mentioned  difficulties,  which,  unfortunately,  are  very  common,  ex- 
plain sufficiently  this  result.  With  experience,  and  especially  with  great  care, 
it  is  always  possible  to  overcome  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  spare  the  mother 
the  grave  lesions  of  the  vagina  and  of  the  body  and  neck  of  the  uterus  which  an 
unpractised  and  brutal  hand  often  occasions ;  but  we  cannot  always  prevent  the 
violently  contracted  organ  from  being  exceedingly  irritated  by  the  forcible  intro- 
dnction  of  the  hand,  nor  the  irritation  from  becoming  the  starting-point  of  puer- 
peral inflammations,  nor  the  physical  and  moral  shock  to  the  patient  from  being 
so  great  as  to  terminate  her  existence. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  have  followed  the  manoeuvre  in  difficult  cases  to  under- 
stand the  dangers  to  which  the  foetus  is  exposed.  Throughout  the  operation, 
the  umbilical  cord  is  liable  to  be  compressed  more  or  less  severely,  and  the  efforts 
required  to  disengage  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  expose  them  greatly  to 
fracture.  Finally,  the  tractions  exerted  upon  the  pelvic  extremity,  whenever  an 
obstacle  prevents  a  ready  engagement  of  the  head,  may  very  easily  give  rise  to 
lesions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  and  medulla  oblongata  incompatible  with 
the  regular  establishment  of  extra-uterine  respiration. 
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It  is  Terj  difficult,  from  an  examination  of  the  pablisbed  statistics,  to  form  an 
exact  idea  of  the  frequency  of  the  cases  in  which  version  may  be  required. 
These  oases,  in  fact,  are  not  the  same  in  all  countries,  nor  for  every  accoucheur 
in  the  same  country.  Besides,  as  the  statistics  were,  for  the  most  part,  collected 
in  hospitals,  it  is  evident  that  we  would  have  a  very  incorrect  proportion  by  de- 
ciding upon  a  mean  from  the  figure  of  the  versions  performed  in  any  one  institu- 
tion, because  this  figure  represents  not  only  the  versions  required  by  the  patients 
already  admitted  into  the  establishment,  but  also  the  difficult  cases  brought  there 
at  the  last  moment  from  the  city. 

The  following  resumif  to  which,  however,  I  attach  but  a  very  secondary  im- 
portance, will  at  least  serve  to  show  the  differences  in  the  statistics  according  to 
the  localities.  Thus,  whilst  in  England,  but  145  cases  of  version  are  mentioned 
for  39,539  deliveries,  or  1  in  269,  the  French  practice  gives  400  versions  for 
37,479,  or  1  in  93},  and  the  Germans  have  performed  it  337  times  in  21,510, 
that  is  to  say,  in  one  case  in  63}. 

§  6.  Of  Version  in  Vertex,  Face,  Breech,  and  Trunk  Presenta- 
tions. 

After  the  minute  detail  into  which  we  have  just  entered  in  describing  the 
general  precepts  that  are  applicable  to  all  cases  of  version,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  peculiarities  attending  this  operation  in  each  of  the  ten 
positions  admitted  by  us. 

Presentations  of  the  Vertex. — Whenever  the  vertex  presents,  the  child  will  be 
placed  in  such  a  way  that  its  occiput  is  directed  either  towards  one  of  the  points 
on  the  right  lateral  half,  or  towards  one  on  the  left  lateral  half  of  the  pelvis ; 
that  is,  either  in  the  left  or  the  right  oocipito-iliac  position. 

1.  Left  Occiplto-IIiac  Position, — ^In  conformity  with  the  precepts  above  given, 
we  would  here  introduce  the  left  hand ;  which,  afler  having  reached  the  os  uteri, 
is  to  grasp  the  head  in  such  a  manner  that  the  palmar  face  of  the  four  fingers 
shall  be  applied  on  its  posterior  (left)  side,  and  the  thumb  on  its  anterior  one, 
the  sinciput  being  lodged  in  the  palmar  concavity.  Then,  during  the  interval 
between  the  pains,  the  head  must  be  pressed  up  towards  the  left  iliac  fossa;  after 
which,  the  thumb  is  brought  alongside  of  the  index,  and  the  hand  is  passed  suc- 
cessively along  the  lefl  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  behind  the  shoulder  and 
elbow ;  in  a  word,  it  is  made  to  traverse  the  whole  left  lateral  plane  of  the  foetus 
down  to  the  breech.  While  this  movement  is  being  effected,  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  the  head  in  the  iliac  fossa  where  it  was  originally  placed,  by  constantly 
pushing  it  up,  first  with  the  thenar  eminence  of  the  hand,  and  afterwards  with 
the  front  surface  of  the  forearm.  Having  gained  the  nates,  the  hand,  which  up 
to  that  time  had  been  kept  in  a  state  bordering  on  supination,  is  changed  into 
one  of  pronation,  in  order  to  pass  around  the  breech;  when  it  descends  on  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  lower  extremities,  extends  the  legs,  and  reaches  the  feet, 
which  it  seizes  as  firmly  as  possible.  Or,  as  stated  above,  we  might  guide  the 
liand  along  the  anterior  plane  of  the  foetus,  and  thus  get  directly  at  the  feet. 

(jrig.980     ... 

f.  J    d  lon^ilhjft^ibe^. we  must  be  careful  to  curve  the  child's  trunk  in 
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§  6.  Appreciat 
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!:i«r  -iC*- 


^_    ■••- 


— --:  1  i*  til  be  »*fr»:*cti.' 1.  n-u*:  : 

•.-  "^ifrrrd  it  neco-arv, 

,  •   :.-  t:«  -7  Tr»r.'ient;itioris.  wv  iist?  i!.v 

.  ■      -1.:  :l  rh»f  left  nient*»-:llar  r-"*: 

:.  ■  :• -r'vriMr  cheok.  tb*'  tburi:b  •  :: 

z  ti'f  T-'mar  con»:;ivifv  ;  the  h-ii.  uf:-  -  Livi'  _: 

cT^-  irill  be  carried  if  po^ribl--  r  w.iri-i  ••.•-  'tt: 

:v   iz 2  towards  the  ri^rht  iliac  f'**ia  i^   :1.-.-  I-:: 

"ii*-  rTolation  will  crnvfrt  tlic  f-rnivr  ■  f  tii-— .■ 

13  the  latter  into  a  left  luiiilH»-:lia.-  r   -i'i-  n. 

'i^^^tity. — Wbon  tbf  pelvic  fXtrt'initv  ir'.-*»rrjT*. 

^-  .."'  i-rT^and."!  a  pnjmpt  t(*rioiri:iriMn  nf  the  l^l-r,  it 

^       'r--^  n  that  the  acnHieheur  h.is  i^  jr.Hti'M-.   but 

^  -  -^    :  :ie  presenting  part. 

.^ ,.    5:7  II  the  nterinc  orifice,  or  bau'^  in  ibv  vairinu.  the 

--.  -.iri  inw«  on  them,  cnnfonniiirr  t"  the  nilos  abi»vo 

,     ^■-  extre'nn'tiw  ore  ptrotcbed  nut   alonu   the   rbild's 

^     -— .  "*  iJ.-ne  pre-entH,  the  course  to  be  purMiod  v.-irio^  a 

^  -x.r  >  more  or  les*j  cnira;:ed  in  the  excavation.     Tba*. 

^     i.*'  '^  the  superior  stniit,  or  at  least  are  sn  litib?  t-niriL'vd 

-.^^  -►.^s.  nf.  we  must  act  in  the  fdlnwinir  manner:  takinir 

-.    ..-=:  iiul  in  the  left  lunibrMliac  positions,  an'l  the  rii'bt 

^  ^     rtf?  ibe  buttocks  arc  first  seized  by  the  wb«»K-  hand.  :iud 

t     :"»i:  iiiac  fussa  toward.<^  which  the  child's  bafk  is  turnt^d  ; 

^  s::!'  -^J"  ^y  ffdlowin;r  the  p'lsterior  aspect  of  the  b«wer  «-x- 

^-.  :r".!uht  down  so  as  to  draw  upon  them  and  terminato  tbi* 

;.    -  -s>  n      When  the  nates  have  reached  the  pdvie  fluor,   tbi' 

1*  lAzl  is  plawd  in  the  posterior  gniin,and  the  siiine  finiier  ».f 

:•*  anterior  one,  ,'ind  tb-n,  having  both  fiiiirers  curved  like  a 

,    ■•    bait<K*ks  until  tb<r  feet  are  entirelv  clear.     Lastlv.  if  the 

j^ji-l  a*  to  be  no  lon;:irr  ciipable  of  beinir  pressed  above  the 

J.- :.  -fvertht'less,  bris  nut  yet  descended  loirmoagh  to  be  etiuiibt 

»  -ant  h^X'k  is  lonplnyiMl,  which  is  to  from  without 

«:::erior  groin,  if  it  is  pu^sible  to  m  »  between  the 

. ..:  :hr  jvmphysis  pubis  i  Fiir.  IM.'));  in  s,  it  is  pa^<.'d 
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D  tbe  in- 


bctveen  the  two  thighs,  »nd  made  to  penetrate  from  within  oatwarda  o 
ternel  part  of  the  limb ;  hot,  in  this  latter  case,  it  pj^  io5_ 

is  necessary  to  protect  the  genital  parts,  the  acro- 
tum  in  parliealar,  by  one  or  more  fiDgere  previously 
introduced,  lest  tbey  become  embraced  by  the 
concaTity  of  the  inatniment. 

Prtsentatiant  of  the  Trunlc.—We  have  fre- 
qnently  repeated  Uiat  the  trunk  presentations,  of 
tbemselveB,  require  tbe  intervention  of  art ;  and 
that  it  is  requisite  to  change  thepoeition  of  the 
child  aa  soon  as  the  coaditioDS  neoesaary  to  this 
evolution  are  met  with.  In  the  preceding  article, 
we  endeavored  to  point  out  those  conditions  under 
which  we  think  an  attempt  to  effect  the  cephalic 
version  ought  to  be  recommended;  notwithstand- 
ing  which,  the  pelvic  version  is  very  often  prac- 
tised, either  because  such  attempts  have  proved 
ineSectual  or  because  it  is  deemed  advisable  not 
to  resort  to  them. 

Nevertheless,  before  laying  dowD  the  rales  of 
the  operation,  we  must  remark  that  the  scconchenr 
only  resorts  to  the  pelvic  version  in  these  oases  in 
order  to  remedy  the  defective  presentation  ;  and    Th*  unit  oi  iuIb(  iha  bioot  hook  in 
consequently  that,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  cod-  ii».br«.hportu.Di 

verted  this  latter  into  one  of  the  breech,  he  should  abandon  the  rest  of  the  labor 
to  the  expulsory  efforts  of  the  uterus,  unless  some  accident,  serious  enough  to 
threiitcQ  tbe  life  of  either  the  mother  or  the  child,  should  require  a  more  rapid 
delivery.  As  before  stated,  tbe  trunk  preeent^tions  are  two  iu  namber,  and  each 
side  of  the  foitus  may  present  at  the  superior  strait  in  two  different  positions: 
in  the  first  of  each,  the  bead  is  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  and  in  the  second  it  Is  in 
the  right  iliac  fossa. 

The  rule  heretofore  followed  in  tbe  choice  of  the  hand  is  not  applicable  to  the 
trunk  presentations;  for  here  we  would  introduce  the  right  band  in  the  posi^ona 
of  tbe  rigbt  lateral  plane,  and  the  left  in  the  positions  of  tbe  left  lateral  plane; 
after  which  tbe  operation  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner : 

A.  -FfVrt  Pon/ion  of  the  Right  Shoulder  (left  cephalo-iliac). — The  right  bund 
is  to  be  introduced  into  the  parts  in  a  state  of  supination,  when,  after  having 
endeavored  to  push  the  shoulder  above  the  superior  strait,  and  a  little  towards 
the  left  iliac  fossa,  it  is  directed  towards  tbe  right  sacro-iiiao  symphysis,  above 
which  the  child's  feet  are  found;  the  latter  will  tbcn  be  seized  and  brought 
down  into  the  vagina.  In  doing  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  bend  the  fcetus  in 
the  line  of  its  natural  flexure,  as  in  the  vertex  and  face  positions,  hut  wc  may 
draw  immediately  on  the  feet  and  bring  them  into  the  excavation ;  for  this 
lateral  evolution,  or  bending  on  the  side,  is  much  more  speedily  accomplished, 
and  it  is  not  attandad  irith  m  inMavflnieiioe.  The  feet,  being  once  in  the 
v^na,  Mm  opoodi*  saU  other  cues. 

m.  Smm*  '  Ar  (right  oephalo-iliac).— Here,  like- 


wise,  the  ri<;ht  band  ia  iotroUaued  io  u  i^Uit«  of  aupioation.  The  ^hnutda 
Beiied  aod  pushed  up  towards  the  right  iliuc  fuMa,  nnd  then  the  hand  travoi^ 
the  posterior  pUne  of  the  f<Btus,  b^  paaiiing  backwards  and  to  the  left; 


reaches  the  nates,  ii  get^  around  them  by  being  changed  into  a  atute  of  prooat 
and  then  comei»  forward  and  to  the  left  to  grasp  the  feet,  wbiuh  are  next  brou 
down  into  the  vagina.    (Fig.  107.) 

0.  First  Potition  of  th«  Lrft  Shoulder  (left  cephiilo-ilint).— The  left  h 
is  introduced  in  a  Ht&teuf  sapinution,  and  tl 
after  pressing  the  shoulder  upwards  nnd  «  B 
to   the   left,  it  is  directed  along  (he  vIiQ 

baek  towards  tlie  right  posterior  part  gf  | 

pelviR,  whure  it  is  pu3»ed  around  the  br«ecb 
by  turning  to  a  state  of  proaulion.a 
brought  forward  and  to  the  right,  so  M  li 
seise  the  feet. 

D,  Second  Potition  of  ihf.  left  Sko 
(right  cephalo-iliac) — The  left  hand,  id 
duced  in  a  state  of  supination,  piuhu 
shoulder  above  the  superior  strait  aiid  t 
what  to  the  right ;  and  then,  passing  t««i 
the  left  side  and  poiitcrlor  port  uf  the  uM 
it  goes  in  search  of  Ihe  feet,  which  «re  fi 
there.' 

Arm.     (Presentations  of  the  arm  or  hand,  of  authors.) — We  hav 

■  At  the  render  trill  lee,  tbli  aperntioa  is  rery  simple ;  tbongb  it  uiust  be  achni>wt«4 
boivever,  that,  in  those  rases  in  nlijch  the  doriiil  plane  of  tbe  frcias  is  directed  fti 
It  reoden  liiii  (ilane  tiabl«  to  be  liiraed  bacltwanle  afier  the  evolution  of  the  child.    . 
iequonllf  when  we  aannot  succeed  in  turaing  [bi>  bell;  posteriori*  duriug  tht  t 
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stated  that  the  descent  of  the  hand  in  the  shoulder  presentations,  is  nothing 
more  than  an  attendant  circumstance  of  these  latter.  Consequently,  whether  the 
hand  has  heen  carried  along  hy  the  gush  of  waters  which  escaped  when  the 
membranes  were  ruptured,  or  whether  it  has  been  drawn  down  by  the  accou- 
cheur himself,  in  order  to  make  out  the  diagnosis,  it  constitutes  an  obstacle  of 
minor  importance,  and  even  one  which  may  render  the  pelvic  version  more  easy; 
hence,  so  far  from  attempting  to  push  back  the  arm  into  the  uterus,  we  ought  to 
apply  a  fillet  on  the  wrist,  not  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  upon  the  latter,  but  to 
prevent  it  from  returning  whilst  searching  after  the  feet  in  the  ordinary  way. 

^^  Our  object  in  applying  this  fillet,"  says  Madame  Lachapelle, ''  is  to  keep  the 
hand  at  the  exterior,  lest  the  arm  should  take  a  wrong  direction ;  as  also  lest, 
being  stretched  out  as  it  is,  it  will  not  follow  the  rotation  that  turns  the  sternum 
of  the  foetus  posteriorly,  when,  by  being  arrested  by  the  pubis,  and  by  ascending 
along  the  child's  back,  it  might  become  crossed  behind  the  neck."  Finally,  let 
us  add,  that  the  hand,  or  rather  the  arm,  materially  aids  in  accomplishing  the 
rotation  of  the  trunk,  since  it  offers  an  additional  hold  for  the  tractions  made  on 
the  body,  and  obviates  the  necessity  of  delivering  one  shoulder,  which  is  very 
often  painful. 

Af\er  what  has  just  been  said,  the  reader  will  doubtless  be  astonished  in  look- 
ing over  the  older  writers,  to  observe  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  so-called  pro- 
gives  rise  to  all  the  inconveniences  hitherto  pointed  out,  as  occarring  in  those  instances  in 
which  the  face  looks  towards  the  pubis. 

In  order  to  remedy  these  difficulties  and  their  attendant  dangers,  M.Velpeau  recommends 
that  the  positions  in  which  the  back  is  in  front  (the  first  of  the  right  shoulder,  and  the 
second  of  the  left)  be  converted  into  the  dorso-posterior  positions  before  attempting  the 
evolution.  Thus,  he  would  endeavor  to  convert  a  second  position  of  the  left  shoulder  into 
a  first  of  the  left,  bj  making  the  head  pass  above  the  pubis,  or  above  the  promontory  of 
the  sacrum,  according  to  whether  it  was  originally  placed  nearer  to  the  anterior  arch  of 
the  pelvis,  or  to  the  right  sacro-iliac  symphysis ;  he  would  then  terminate  it,  as  if  it  had 
primitively  been  a  first  position  of  the  left  shoulder.  '^  Should  the  membranes  have  been 
long  ruptured,"  adds  M.  Velpeau,  "the  womb  strongly  contracted,  and  the  child  not  to  be 
moved  but  with  very  great  difiSculty,  there  is  a  third  manoeuvre  that  ought  then  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  it  consists  in  pushing  the  shoulder  up  with  the  right  hand  from  behind  forwards, 
as  if  to  make  the  spine  turn  upon  its  own  axis ;  then  trying  to  reach  the  right  side  by 
passing  along  the  front  of  the  chest,  while  the  womb  is  forcibly  poshed  backwards  with 
the  left  hand  ;  lastly,  in  taking  hold  of  the  feet,  the  right  one  first,  so  as  to  bring  them 
down  in  the  first  position." — Meigt^  Trarulation,  p.  447. 

We  have  alluded  to  this  manceuvre,  only  because  the  author's  name  might  give  it  some 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  young  practitioners.  But  in  our  estimation  it  ought  to  be  re- 
jected altogether.  In  fact,  one  of  two  things  must  then  happen  ;  for  either  the  uterus  is 
forcibly  retracted  (when  this  conversion,  if  persisted  in,  appears  to  us  impracticable  and 
dangerous),  or  else  the  womb  is  inert,  and  it  would  therefore  be  useless.  As  we  have 
already  stated  (page  768),  the  reason  for  dreading  a  persistence  of  the  child's  anterior 
plane  in  front,  is  not  becaose  it  cannot  be  tnmed  backwards  during  the  traction,  but  be- 
cause there  is  reason  to  fear  lest  the  head,  by  being  arrested  by  the  contraction  at  the 
fundus  of  the  ntems,  may  not  follow  the  movement*  of  rotation  impressed  on  the  thorax, 
whereby  a  torsion  of  the  neck  might  mnlt.    ^'^  i  i^  inert  enough  to  admit 

of  the  preliminary  converdon  ndvised  I  inAciently  so  to 

enable  the  accoachenr  to  direel  hi*  *'-  in  front, 

and  the  face  into  the  hoUow  of  I' 
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sentation  of  the  hand  or  arm,  aDd  he  will  be  still  more  surprised  at  the  barbarous 
procedures  employed  by  them  for  its  management.  They  were  evidently  mis- 
taken with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  difficulties  that  are  often  met  with  in  the 
performance  of  the  version  under  such  circumstances.  However,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that,  although  a  presentation  of  the  hand  is  nothing  more  than  a 
variety  of  the  shoulder  presentation,  yet  the  descent  of  the  forearm,  ^nd  more 
especially  of  the  arm  beyond  the  vulva,  constitutes  an  exceeding  unfavorable 
complication.  Because,  where  this  hangs  down  at  the  exterior,  or  nearly  so,  it 
must  necessarily  happen  that  the  presenting  shoulder  is  already  forcibly  engaged 
in  the  excavation  ;  an  engagement  that  can  only  take  place  when  the  whole  of 
the  waters  have  been  discharged  for  some  time,  when  the  uterine  contractions 
have  been  exerted  for  a  long  while  on  the  body  of  the  child,  and  when  the  walls 
of  the  womb  have  become  firmly  retracted  on  the  surface  of  the  foetus.  More- 
over, the  prolonged  contact  of  the  foetal  inequalities  is  then  very  apt  to  bring  on 
the  spasmodic  or  tetanic  contractions  of  the  body  and  the  neck  of  the  utems, 
which  are  justly  considered  as  constituting  one  of  the  most  serious  complications; 
for  they  equally  prevent  the  return  of  the  presenting  part,  the  introduction  of  the 
hand,  and  the  evolution  of  the  foetus. 

Consequently,  we  are  not  to  operate  on  the  part  that  may  present  in  these 
difficult  cases ;  for  a  return  of  the  arm  into  the  uterine  cavity  is  then  impossible, 
and  of  little  service;  to  draw  on  it  strongly,  under  a  hope  of  engaging  the 
doubled  up  trunk  in  the  excavation,  and  of  making  it  perform  a  kind  of  artifi- 
cial evolution,  is  to  commence  a  manoeuvre  that  cannot  be  carried  through,  and 
which  must  greatly  augment  the  existing  difficulties ;  to  go  in  search  of  the 
other  arm,  so  as  to  subsequently  pull  upon  it  with  a  view  of  making  the  de- 
scended shoulder  return,  presupposes  an  introduction  of  the  hand,  which  would 
be  almost  as  difficult  as  searching  after  the  feet;  and,  lastly,  to  scarify  the  arm 
or  amputate  it,  is  a  barbarous  measure  when  the  child  is  living,  and  most  gene- 
rally useless  when  it  is  dead.  « 

We  repeat,  it  is  not  there  that  the  genuine  obstacles  to  the  delivery  are  to  be 
found ;  but  it  is  rather  against  the  violent  contraction  of  the  body  and  occasion- 
ally of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  that  we  are  to  act,  by  employing  the  measures 
recommended  above.  Should  these  fail,  the  course  to  be  pursued  will  neces- 
sarily vary,  according  to  whether  the  foetus  be  living  or  dead.  If  still  living, 
and  the  mother's  condition  does  not  absolutely  demand  a  prompt  delivery,  we 
should  hope,  and  wait  for  a  spontaneous  evolution.  (See  Natural  Labor.)  But, 
if  her  life  is  seriously  compromised,  though  the  child  be  yet  alive,  its  viability 
may  be  considered  as  destroyed,  and  embryotomy  be  resorted  to.  (See  Em- 
bryotomy.) The  reasons  for  this  course  will  be  still  more  urgent  when  there  is 
a  certainty  of  its  death. 
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CHAPTER    11. 

OF   THE   F0R0EP8. 

The  forceps  is  a  kind  of  pincers  composed  of  two  blades,  very  similar  to  each 
other,  and  which  are  specially  intended  to  be  applied  on  the  bead  of  the  foetus. 

The  honor  of  inventing  this  instrument  has  been  attributed  to  several  persons ; 
but,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  clearly  established  that  the  forceps  was  invented  by 
a  member  of  the  family  of  the  Chamberlens,  who,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  pursued  the  censurable  course  of  holding  it  as  a  secret,  by 
the  aid  of  which  they  promised  to  terminate  the  most  difficult  labors.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  it  soon  became  known  to  some  of  the  English  practitioners; 
for  Drinkwater,  who  practised  the  art  of  midwifery  from  1G68  to  1728,  made 
use  of  instruments  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  description  given  of  them 
by  Johnson,  closely  resembled  those  employed  by  the  Chamberlens. 

In  1670,  one  of  the  Chamberlens  came  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  selling  his 
secret;  since,  according  to  the  account  of  Mauriceau,  he  had  proposed  to  the 
king's  chief  physician  to  make  known  his  instrument  for  a  remuneration  of  ten 
thousand  crowns.  As  Chamberlen  believed  his  process  was  applicable  to  all 
cases,  he  unfortunately  promised  to  effect  the  delivery  in  a  woman  whose  pelvis 
was  deformed  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  on  whom  Mauriceau  had  deemed  the 
Cesarean  operation  to  be  necessary.  Consequently,  as  the  French  accoucheur 
had  foreseen,  all  the  attempts  of  Chamberlen  to  accomplish  the  delivery  proved 
ineffectual,  and  he  returned  to  England,  abandoning  all  the  glittering  hopes  of 
fortune  that  he  had  expected  to  realize  on  arriving  at  Paris.  It  would  seem 
that  be  afterwards  made  a  journey  to  Holland^  about  the  year  1693,  and  com- 
municated, or  rather  sold,  some  of  his  instruments  to  certain  accoucheurs  there, 
among  whom  Roonhuysen,  Ruysch,  and  Bockelman,  are  particularly  mentioned. 
In  fact,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  famous  lever  of  the  former  of  these  physi- 
cians had  no  other  origin,  and  was  only  a  slight  and  defective  modification  of 
the  instrument  he  obtained  from  Chamberlen.  However  this  may  be,  the  for- 
ceps was  likewise  held  as  a  secret  for  a  long  time  in  Holland,  and  it  was  not 
until  sixty  years  afterwards,  that  is,  about  the  year  1753,  that  Visscher  and  Van 
de  Poll  brought  Roonhuysen's  lever  into  general  notice.* 

Palfyn,  an  accoucheur  of  Ghent,  has  also  been  incorrectly  considered  as  the 
real  inventor  of  the  forceps.  He  made  several  trips  to  London  and  Germany, 
with  a  view  of  finding  out  this  wonderful  secret ;  which,  according  to  Mauriceau, 
had  furnished  Chamberlen  an  income  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  livres  per 

'  We  may  remark  that  the  instmment  described  by.  these  last-named  authors,  under  the 
title  of  Roonbnysen's  lever,  was  not  the  one  which  the  latter' had  bonght  of  Chamberlen} 
for  it  is  composed  of  a  single  curved  iron  blade.  In  1747,  Rathlauw  published  a  de- 
scription of  an  instrument  that  he  had  received  from  Van  der  Swam,  a  pupil  of  Roonhuysen, 
which  wfts  composed  of  two  blades,  having  fenaftm  In  tfiem,  and  joined  at  their  extremity 
by  means  of  a  pin. 
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annnm  (an  enormous  sum  for  that  period) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  Id 
sequence  of  the  information  obtained  in  these  two  eountiics,  that  he  desi^ 
the  draw-head  (Jire-t^te)^  subsequently  presented  by  him  to  the  Academ; 
Sciences  at  Paris.* 

Chamberlen's  forceps  underwent  a  number  of  modifications  after  it  bee 

public  property,  that  were  generally  unimportant;  and  fortunate  indeed  wi 

when  the  so-called  improvements  did  not  render  it  more  awkward  and  dangc 

I  ,  than  before.     But  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  opened  a  new  era  in 

history  of  this  instrument;  for,  about  this  period,  two  illustrious  obstetrici 
Levret  in  France,  and  Smellie  in  England,  were  struck  with  the  necessit; 
accommodating  the  bhape  of  the  forceps  to  the  direction  and  form  of  the  pc 
axis;  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  thus  enlarged  the  field  of  its  applicat 
Chamberlen's  forceps  was  straight,  and  therefore  only  applicable  when  the  h 
was  low  down  in  the  excavation,  and  close  to  the  perineum;  but  both  of  tl 
gentlemen  endeavored  to  render  it  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  bead  n 
still  above  the  superior  strait ;  and  for  that  purpose  they  gave  it  a  curve  in 
direction  of  its  long  axis,  so  that  the  anterior  border  presented  a  concavity 
the  posterior  one  a  convexity. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  had  the  priority  in  origina 
this  important  modification  of  the  forceps ;  for,  though  it  is  certain  that  Le 
had  such  a  curved  instrument  in  1747,  and  that  Smellie  did  not  announce 
until  1751,  yet  the  latter  expressly  declares  that  he  had  invented  it  several  y 
previously. 

Hundreds  of  modifications  have  been  proposed  since  the  days  of  Levret 
Smellie,  nearly  all  of  which  have  fallen  into  oblivion ;  some  of  them  were  q 
ingenious,  but  they  imperfectly  attained  the  end  their  authors  had  in  view ; 
others  were  really  destitute  of  value  or  utility.     Consequently,  we  shall  res 
■  what  we  had  intended  to  say  concerning  its  history  to  these  few  lines,  and  e 

only  describe  the  forceps  now  generally  used  throughout  France,  which  is  i 
other  than  that  of  Levret,  very  slightly  modified. 

The  forceps  is  composed  of  two  branches,  each  of  which  may  be  divided 

I 

1  This  presentation,  made  at  a  time  when  Cbamberlen's  forceps  were  scarcely  knoin 

France,  unjustly  obtained  for  Palfyn  the  reputation  of  being  its  inventor.     But,  in  our 

the  question  can  no  longer  be  considered  doubtful,  for,  independently  of  ihc  numbe 

proofs  that  establish  the  claims  of  the  Chambcrlcns,  they  have  recently  been  contir 

says  Dr.  Edward  Rigby,  by  a  discovery  made  in  the  county  of  Essex.     It  appears  thai 

Peter  Chambcrlen  purchased,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  esta 

Woodham,  Mortimer  Hall,  near  Maldon  in  Essex,  which  continued  in  the  family  till  a 

1715,  and  was  then  sold  to  Mr.  Wm.  Alexander,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  Wine  Coo 

Company.     About  the  year  1815,  the  tenant  in  occupation  discovered,  in  the  floor  in 

uppermost  of  a  series  of  closets,  which  are  built  over  the  entrance-porch,  a  liup-door, 

the  space  between  the  flooring  of  this  closet  and  the  ceiling  below  were  found,  anio 

number  of  empty  boxes,  a  cabinet,  containing  a  collection  of  old  coins,   divers  trin 

many  letters  from  Dr.  Chambcrlen  to  dilferent  members  of  hi.-^  family,  and  some  ubsl 

instruments.     These  instruments,  which  were  given  to  Mr.  Oarwardiue  by  the  lady  ol 

mansion,  and  described  by  Rigby,  exhibit  the  successive  attempts  made  by  the  Chau 

lens,  before  they  succeeded  in  perfecting  thfir  forceps. 
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three  parts,  Damelj :  the  blade,  the  haodle,  and  the  poiot  of  jnactioD,  or  the 
lock.  The  blade  ieiotended  tobe  introduced  into  rjg_  io9_  pjg_  j|(,_  pig.  m, 
the  mother's  parts,  so  as  to  embrace  the  head  of 
the  fcetus ;  presenting,  therefore  : 

1.  A  curvature  on  its  flattened  aspect,  the  ia- 
ternal  concavity  of  which  ia  destined  to  be  applied 
to  the  side  of  the  ftetal  head,  while  its  external 
coDveiity  slips  along  the  concave  walls  of  the 
pelvis }  2.  A  curve  on  ite  edge,  having  the  con- 
cavity anteriorly,  which  is  made  for  the  purpose 
of  Bccommodatiog  the  form  of  the  instrument  to 
the  direction  of  the  pelvic  axis;  and  to.  render  an 
application  of  the  forceps  practicable  even  whea 
the  head  is  retained  above  the  superior  strait. 
The  blade  is  usually  provided  with  a  fenestra, 
which  serves  to  diminish  the  siie  and  weight  of 
the  instrument,  and  has  the  further  advantaee  of  „  ^       ,  ^      ,.    „„  *i.  ^    , 

'  °  lOB.  The  nuUbnliirh,    110.  Tin  rtiiiia« 

permitting  the  parietal  protuberances  to  engage  id  bnncfa.  iii.  Th*  forceiM  lockad. 
the  void  thereby  produced,  which  engagement  compensates,  to  a  certain  extent, 
for  the  thickness  of  the  branches.  The  old  forcepa  were  provided  ifith  a  kind 
of  bead  around  the  periphery,  and  the  internal  face  of  the  blades,  which  was 
made  quite  prominent,  and  was  intended  to  obviate  the  slipping  of  the  head. 
But  the  contusious  of  the  scalp,  produced  by  this  raised  border,  have  led  to  its 
removal,  and  those  now  in  nse  have  the  inner  surfiice  of  the  blades  polished 
down  with  a  file.  Both  handles  of  the  instrument  are  usually  bent  to  a  slight 
degree  at  their  extremity,  in  the  form  of  a  hook.  One  of  them  is  much  more 
carved  than  its  fellow;  and  has,  near  its  end,  a  hollow  button,  which  unscrews 
and  serves  for  the  lodgment  of  a  sharp  hook,  while  the  curve  of  the  other  scarcely 
reaches  a  right  angle,  so  that  we  find  the  forceps,  a  blunt  and  a  sharp  hook,  in- 
cluded in  the  same  instrument.  The  handles  and  blades  are  just  alike  on  both 
branches,  which  differ  from  each  other  only  at  their  middle  or  articular  part, 
where  one  of  them  is  provided  with  a  pivot  and  the  other  with  a  mortise,  made 
either  in  the  middle  or  ou  the  side  of  the  instrument,  by  means  of  which  they 
can  be  firmly  locked  after  their  applioation.  The  branch  bearing  the  pivot  has 
received  the  name  of  the  male  (Fig.  109),  and  the  other,  having  the  mortise, 
that  of  the  /emaU  branch,  or  blade  (Fig.  IIO).  The  delicacy  of  certuin  ac- 
coucheurs has  been  shocked  by  these  denominations,  and  they  have  endeavored 
to  substitute  for  them  the  titles  of  the  It/t  and  the  riffkt  blades ;  but  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  old  names  of  tii%  pivot  blade  and  the  morlue  blade  should 
not  be  retained  ;  though  I  would  willingly  accept  those  of  the  left  and  the  right 
ones  if  it  were  clearly  understood  which  ought  to  be  called  the  left  and  which 
the  right.  But  unfortunately  such  is  not  the  fact,  for  M.  Velpeau  denigaates 
that  blude  as  the  right  one  which  Madame  Lachapelle  has  called  the  left,  and 
vice-venil.  This  discrepancy  of  terms  creates  great  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  which  we  shall  eodeavor  to  avoid  by  retaining  the  names  of  the  male  and 
\he  female  blades. 

oome  tdme  since,  Dr.  Simpson  proposed  a  new  forceps,  which  deserves  men- 
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tion,  if  only  on  the  score  of  its  originality.  Every  one  has  seen  those  cir 
pieces  of  leather  with  which  children  lift  bricks,  by  first  wetting  them  and 
pressing  them  strongly  upon  the  brick.  Now,  the  ingenious  Edinburgh  prof 
conceived  the  idea  of  applying  a  nearly  similar  piece  of  leather  to  the  cohyi 
of  the  child's  head  projecting  into  the  excavation,  and  producing  its  adhesu 
the  scalp  by  exhausting  the  air  from  between  them  by  means  of  a  pump 
body  of  the  pump  also  serving  as  a  means  of  traction  and  drawing  the  head 
side  of  the  genital  parts. 

This  instrument  is  very  ingenious,  but  I  doubt  much  whether  it  will  ever  c 
into  general  use.  When  the  head  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  I  think  thai 
common  forceps  would  be  applied  much  more  easily ;  when  it  is  high  up, 
application  of  Dr.  Simpson's  instrument  would  be  very  difficult,  besides  wh 
its  form  would  give  an  improper  direction  to  the  first  tractions.  I  would  also  i 
that  if  violent  tractions  were  necessary,  it  might  cause  a  separation  of  the  8 
and  a  dangerous  effusion  of  blood. 

We  shall  divide  our  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  forceps  into  three  dist 
articles:  in  the  first  of  which  will  be  found  the  precautions  thnt  ought  alwaj 
be  taken  before  proceeding  to  an  application  of  this  instrument;  in  the  8ec< 
we  shall  point  out  the  general  rules  applicable  to  all  cases ;  in  the  third,  the  di 
tions  peculinr  to  each  position,  and  shall  close  the  whole  by  some  general  co 
derations  on  its  employment  and  mode  of  action. 

ARTICLE    I. 

PRELIMINARt   PRECAUTIONS. 

The  woman  is  to  be  placed  in  the  position  before  recommended  for  the  ] 
formance  of  version  ;  the  lower  extremities  being  supported  by  two  assists 
standing  on  the  outside  of  the  limbs,  and  having  the  pelvis  firmly  held,  so  ai 
prevent  her  from  giving  way  to  any  involuntary  movements  that  might  an 
the  operator ;  of  course,  the  breech  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  I 
The  patient  should  be  placed  iu  this  position  whenever  nothing  particular  ] 
vents,  and  more  particularly  when  the  head  is  high  up,  though  it  is  not  so  ne 
sary  when  the  latter  is  at  the  inferior  strait.  In  fact,  if  she  found  it  impoesi 
to  change  her  posture,  we  might  permit  her  to  remain  horizontally  on  the  b< 
but  it  would  then  be  requisite  to  employ  the  old  straight  forceps,  or  else  resor 
Smellie's,  which  is  very  short,  and  the  blades  slightly  curved.  The  Engl 
practitioners  place  the  patient  on  her  left  side,  the  position  in  which  the  woo 
of  their  country  are  usually  delivered,  taking  care,  however,  to  bring  the  pel 
nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  bed  th:»u  usual.  An  assistant,  standing  on  the  oppa 
side  of  the  latter,  holds  the  patient  steady,  while  another  raises  up  and  suppi 
the  right  knee  and  thigh.  But  whatever  be  the  position,  one  attendant  is  pa 
cularly  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  and  handing  the  blades  to  the  ace 
cheur,  as  he  may  want  them. 

In  order  to  spare  the  female  the  disagreeable  sensation  produced  by  an  impi 
sion  of  cold,  it  is  customary  to  warm  the  instrument  by  dipping  it  into  hot  wai 
Some  care  is  requisite  not  to  leave  it  there  too  long,  and,  before  using,  it  sho 
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be  passed  through  the  closed  hand  so  as  to  be  certain  there  is  no  danger  of  its 
burning  the  soft  part€ ;  the  external  surface  of  the  blades  should  then  be  smeared 
with  butter,  cerate,  or  oil,  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  introduction  more  easy. 
Baudelocque  has  laid  down  a  precept  that  has  been  followed  by  most  succeeding 
authorities,  and  to  which  it  is  advisable  to  conform ;  namely,  to  exhibit  the  for- 
ceps to  the  patient,  concisely  explain  to  her  its  use,  its  object,  and  its  mechanism, 
and  to  make  her  understand  its  harmlessness.  '*  It  has  not  been  my  fortune," 
says  Madame  Lachapelle,  '^  to  meet  with  any  one  who  was  not  tranquilized  by 
such  an  explanation,  and  I  have  often  known  persons  in  their  second  labor  to 
solicit  their  application  from  having  experienced  the  relief  they  afforded  in  the 
first." 

Everything  being  prepared  for  the  operation,  we  must  next  ascertain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  head  with  the  greatest  possible  care;  for  even  though  it  had  been 
recognized  at  the  commencement  of  the  labor,  the  former  diagnosis  ought  to  be 
confirmed  by  a  fresh  examination,  lest  the  head  may  have  changed  its  position 
since  then.  By  this  exploration,  the  size  of  the  head,  its  reducibility,  and  its 
softness,  the  perfect  or  defective  confirmation  of  the  pelvis,  the  degree  of  con- 
traction, if  any  exists,  &c.,  will  be  made  out  as  far  as  possible ;  and,  as  the  dila- 
tation or  the  dilutability  of  the  os  uteri  is  even  more  indispensable  here  than  in 
the  case  of  version,  we  must  be  certain  that  this  condition  exists.  After  which 
we  are  to  proceed  to  the  introduction  of  the  blades. 

We  shall  pursue  the  course  followed  in  studying  pelvic  version,  first  stating  the 
general  rules  of  the  operation,  and  treating  in  another  article  of  the  peculiarities 
presented  by  each  particular  case. 

ARTICLE    II. 

GENERAL   RULES. 

1.  The  instrument  ought  only  to  he  applied  on  the  head  of  the  fcetu»j  whether 
the  latter  be  flexed  or  extended,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  vertex  and  face  presenta- 
tions; or  whether  it  alone  remains  behind,  presenting  by  its  base  after  the  deli- 
very of  the  trunk.  Certain  obstetricians  have  recommended  the  instrument  to 
be  applied  on  the  pelvis  in  the  presentations  of  the  pelvic  extremity,  where  from 
any  cause  it  may  be  desirable  to  terminate  the  labor  promptly.  But  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis  are  too  deficient  in  solidity,  and  their  articulations  offer  too  feeble  a 
resistance  to  be  able  to  support  the  pressure  made  by  the  forceps  without  hazard. 
Besides,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  the  breech  in  the  hollow  of  the  blades,  with- 
out carrying  their  points  above  the  iliac  crests  against  the  soil  walls  of  the  abdo- 
men, thereby  producing  a  more  or  less  serious  contusion  of  the  abdominal  organs. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  breech  presentations  do  not  appear  to  me  to  warrant  the 
use  of  the  forceps.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  M.  Stoltz  recommends  its  em- 
ployment under  such  circumstances,  and  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  M.  P. 
Dubois  would  not  hesitate  in  resorting  thereto,  in  some  cases  where  direct  trac- 
tions on  the  pelvic  extremity  might  be  difficult. 

2.  The  bkules  should  be  applied  as  nearly  asposnble  on  Ae  widm.o/the  head, 
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in  such  a  way  that  the  concavity  of  their  margins  tshall  be  directed  towards  that 
part  of  the  head  which  is  to  he  brought  under  the  syrhphysis  pubis — This  mlc 
is  not  always  feasible,  for  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
it  out  in  some  cases  of  transverse  positions,  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  seize  the 
head  over  the  forehead  and  occiput;  but  these  exceptions  are  rare,  and  the 
operator  should  endeavor  to  follow  the  rule  in  all  cases.  When  the  forceps  is 
thus  applied,  each  blade  bears  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  cranium ;  the  parietsl 
protuberances  are  found  in  the  opening  of  the  fenestras,  at  the  point  where  the 
blades  are  the  most  widely  separated  from  each  other ;  and  the  occipito-meDtsl 
diameter  corresponds  very  nearly  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  the  blades 
towards  the  pivot. 

3.  As  a  general  rule,  the  posterior  blade  ought  to  be  introduced  frst. — As  the 
head  is  placed  in  a  transverse  or  diagonal  position  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases, 
one  of  its  sides  will  look  forwards  and  the  other  backwards,  and,  therefore,  one 
of  the  blades  will  be  at  the  fore  and  the  other  at  the  binder  part  of  the  pelvis, 
since  we  have  just  seen  that  it  is  requisite  to  apply  them  on  the  sides  of  the  head. 
Now  it  is  the  one  that  goes  to  the  back  part  of  the  pelvis  that  we  recommend  to 
be  generally  introduced  first.  In  theory,  this  is  even  admitted  as  the  absolute 
rule,  since  it  is  considered  to  be  the  most  generally  applicable ;  for  everybody 
acknowledges  that  the  positions  in  which  the  occipito-frontal  diameter  corre- 
sponds to  the  left  oblique  one  of  the  pelvis  are  the  most  frequent  of  all.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  practice  there  is  no  invariable  law,  and  the  one 
we  lay  down  is  subject  to  very  numerous  exceptions.  If  desirable,  however,  to 
establish  a  universal  principle  for  the  operation,  we  might  say,  that  the  blade,  the 
application  of  which  presents  the  greatest  difficulty,  ought  to  be  introduced  first. 
After  all,  it  must  be  left  to  the  skill  and  tact  of  the  accoucheur  to  decide  at  the 
bedside  of  the  patient  which  branch  must  be  introduced  first,  for  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  anticipate,  in  a  book,  or  even  to  imitate  on  the  manikin,  all  the  pecu- 
liarities that  may  there  influence  his  decision.  For  instance,  when  the  head  is 
high  up  in  the  excavation,  it  would  sometimes  be  better  to  reverse  the  rule,  and 
introduce  the  anterior  blade  first. 

4.  The  male  blade  is  always  to  be  lield  in  the  left  hand,  and  is  to  he  applied 
at  the  left  side  of  tlie  pelvis;  the  female  blade  is  to  he  held  in  the  right  hand, 
and  is  always  to  be  applied  at  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis. 

M.  Hatin  has  lately  suggested  a  method  which  bears  considerable  resem- 
blance to  that  employed  by  Flamand  in  some  exceptional  cases.  It  consists  in 
the  introduction  of  both  branches  by  the  same  hand.  The  left  hand,  prefer- 
ably, is  carried  to  the  fandus  of  the  uterus,  or  at  least  to  the  parts  to  which  the 
forceps  are  to  be  applied.  The  first  branch  having  been  introduced  along  the 
hand  which  serves  as  a  guide,  the  latter,  without  quitting  the  head  of  the  foetus, 
passes  around  it,  and  places  itself  on  the  opposite  side,  to  receive  and  guide  the 
second  branch  of  the  instrument. 

This  process,  represented  by  M.  Hatin  to  be  the  easiest,  and  especially  the 
least  dangerous  for  both  mother  and  child,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  possess  all 
the  advantages  claimed  for  it  by  Flamand  and  M.  Hatin.  As  M.  StoltE  judi- 
ciously remarks,  it  can  have  no  advantage  except  when  the  head  is  movable^  or 
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previoiwly  rondered  so,  above  the  su 
BL'on  that  pelvic  TcrBion  is  prefer- 
nlilc,  even  though  the  pelvis  be 
nliglillj  contracted. 

When  the  head  is  weJged  itt  tbe 
Buperior  strait,  or  more  or  lees  en- 
gaged in  the  excBvation,  it  Rcems 
to  me  that  the  ordioary  proueHB  is 
ioeontesUbly  superior, 

6.  7%*  /;m  hawi,  or  the  ant  not 
ni'jtgtd  lit  hoiiliag  iht  blade,  thould 
almay*  be  inh-ixluml  firtt,  (o  a»  to 
direct  the  latler. — When  the  bead 
is  nt  the  inferior  strait,  it  is  uaanlly 
eu{Eci(?iit  U>  iusLTt  tvrc>  or  thicc  Gn- 
pcD)  between  tbe  side  of  the  head 
itnd  lh<.>  pt^lvis  (eee  Fig.  112);  Inl 
whenc^vcr  it  u  bi^'h  up.  tbe  entire 
bind  must  be  iDtruduced  into  the 
vagina,  taking  tho  prooaatiou  tu 
pWe  the  ends  of  the  ttngcra  be- 
tween the  head  and  tbe  us  uleri, 
ao  u  to  be  certain  that  tho  blade, 
by  Hlipping  along  the  palmar  surl'uue 

of  the  hand  will  prat  into  the  ntoriDo  cavity,  and  not  pass  eztcmally  to  (be  c«rvii:, 
perfurale  the  eul-de-sau  of  the  VHginu.  nnd  penetrate  into  tho  peritonoum.  The 
convex  eurfaoo  of  the  blades  glides  along  the  pulwar  surfuce,  unU  the  ooovex 
margin  along  tbe  cubital  border  of  the  hand;  in  a  word,  this  proriout  intro- 
dnction  of  tho  latter  is  intended  lu  protect  ibc  vaginal  wall  from  the  contact  of 
the  instrument. 

6.  At  what  part  vf  (Ac  pdvit  should  the  bimte  ha  firtt  introditmlf — This 
question  has  been  variously  anBWond :  thus,  Daadelucquo  directs  it,  in  nearly  all 
eatefi.  iinmcdialely  ou  tbe  point  where  it  is  tii  remain  after  the  locking.  Levrul 
(and  M.  Velpeau  adopts  nearly  the  sume  view)  reoommeuds  that  the  two  blades 
be  iutruJuccd  ut  tbe  poatcrior  ([Unrter  uf  the  polvia;  that,  in  the  diagnnul  poai- 
tioDs,  gne  of  them  he  left  in  front  of  the  sucro-iliao  symphysis,  but  that  the  other 
bo  brought  forward  opposite  to  the  cotyloid  cttvity  which  corrotponds  with  the 
anterior  side  of  the  head,  by  inuking  it  trovcnw  tho  whole  lutenil  half  of  the 
pelvis  from  behind  forwards.  Iiostly,  Madame  Lichapellc  has  proposed  a  mixed 
method,  composed,  in  part,  of  both  of  the  preceding :  namely,  both  bmnehes 
are  fin<(  introduced  in  front  of  the  suet%>-Beiatio  liganieut,  and  then  the  one  which 
flhonld  remain  posteriorly  is  pushed  directly  up  to  the  sacrn-iliac  articulation ; 
but  tbe  other  is  brought  forwnrd  at  once  opposite  to  the  cotyloid  cavity  in  the 
fallowing  mnnner :  -  I  iosiouate  tbe  extremity  of  tbe  blade  just  in  front  of  the 
sacru-Bcialie  ligament;  then,  as  it  pusses  in,  I  gradually  depress  the  handle  be- 
tween the  thighs,  until  it  is  inclined  much  helow  the  level  of  the  anus;  by 
this  mauccuvro,  the  point  of  the  blade  is  luude  to  describe  a  spiral  movement, 
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in  such  a  way  that  the  concavity  of  their  margins  shall  he  directed  icwardB 
part  of  the  head  which  is  to  be  brought  under  the  syrhphysis  pubis. — ^This 
is  not  always  feasible,  for  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  it  is  impossible  to  c 
it  out  in  some  cases  of  transverse  positioDS,  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  seize 
head  over  the  forehead  and  occiput;  but  these  exceptions  are  rare,  and 
operator  should  endeavor  to  follow  the  rule  in  all  cases.  When  the  force] 
thus  applied,  each  blade  bears  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  cranium ;  the  par 
protuberances  are  found  in  the  opening  of  the  fenestrse,  at  the  point  where 
blades  are  the  most  widely  separated  from  each  other ;  and  the  occipito-me 
diameter  corresponds  very  nearly  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  the  bli 
towards  the  pivot. 

3.  As  a  general  rule  J  the  posterior  blade  ought  to  be  introduced  first. — As 
head  is  placed  in  a  transverse  or  diagonal  position  in  a  vast  majority  of  ci 
one  of  its  sides  will  look  forwards  and  the  other  backwards,  and,  therefore, 
of  the  blades  will  be  at  the  fore  and  the  other  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  pe 
since  we  have  just  seen  that  it  is  requisite  to  apply  them  on  the  sides  of  the  h 
Now  it  is  the  one  that  goes  to  the  back  part  of  the  pelvis  that  we  recommen 
be  generally  introduced  first.  In  theory,  this  is  even  admitted  as  the  abso 
rule,  since  it  is  considered  to  be  the  most  generally  applicable ;  for  everyl 
acknowledges  that  the  positions  in  which  the  occipito-frontal  diameter  cc 
spends  to  the  left  oblique  one  of  the  pelvis  are  the  most  frequent  of  all.  Bi 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  practice  there  is  no  invariable  law,  and  the 
we  lay  down  is  subject  to  very  numerous  exceptions.  If  desirable,  howerei 
establish  a  universal  principle  for  the  operation,  we  might  say,  that  the  blade, 
application  of  which  presents  the  greatest  difficulty,  ought  to  be  introduced  i 
After  all,  it  must  be  left  to  the  skill  and  tact  of  the  accoucheur  to  decide  at 
bedside  of  the  patient  which  branch  must  be  introduced  first,  for  it  is  out  of 
question  to  anticipate,  in  a  book,  or  even  to  imitate  on  the  manikin,  all  the  p 
liarities  that  may  there  influence  his  decision.  For  instance,  when  the  hea 
high  up  in  the  excavation,  it  would  sometimes  be  better  to  reverse  the  rule, 
introduce  4he  anterior  blade  first. 

4.  The  male  blade  is  always  to  be  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  is  to  he  app 
at  the  left  side  of  tlie  pelvis;  the  female  blade  is  to  be  held  in  the  right  he 
and  is  always  to  be  applied  at  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis. 

M.  Hatin  has  lately  suggested  a  method  which  bears  considerable  ret 
blance  to  that  employed  by  Flamand  in  some  exceptional  cases.  It  consist 
the  introduction  of  both  branches  by  the  same  hand.  The  left  hand,  pn 
ably,  is  carried  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  or  at  least  to  the  parts  to  which 
forceps  are  to  be  applied.  The  first  branch  having  been  introduced  along 
hand  which  serves  as  a  guide,  the  latter,  without  quitting  the  head  of  the  foe 
passes  around  it,  and  places  itself  on  the  opposite  side,  to  receive  and  guide 
second  branch  of  the  instrument. 

This  process,  represented  by  M.  Hatin  to  be  the  easiest,  and  especially 
least  dangerous  for  both  mother  and  child,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  posses 
the  advantages  chiimed  for  it  by  Flamand  and  M.  Hatin.  As  M.  Stolti  j 
ciously  remarks,  it  can  have  no  advantage  except  when  the  head  is  movabh 
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prevtonslj  rendered  so,  above  the  superior  strait,  in  whiob  case  ne  have  already 
1  that  pelvio  version  is  prefer- 


elvis  be 


Fig   1 1 2. 


able,  even  though  the  ] 
slightly  COD  traded. 

When  the  head  is  wedged  in  the 
superior  strait,  or  more  or  less  en- 
gaged in  the  excavation,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  ordinary  process  is 
incontostably  BUperjor. 

5.  The  free  hund,  or  the  fme  not 
enijagtd  in  holding  the  blade,  thould 
always  be  tnlroducfd  Jinl,  to  at  to 
direct  the  latter. — When  the  head 
is  at  the  inferior  strait,  it  is  nanally 
sufficient  to  insert  two  or  three  fin 
gcrs  between  the  side  of  the  head 
and  the  pelvte  (see  Fig  112),  bnt 
whenever  it  is  high  up,  the  entire 
hand  must  be  introduced  into  the 
vagina,  taking  the  precaution  to 
place  tbe  ends  of  the  fingers  be 
tweea  the  head  and  the  os  uten, 
so  aa  to  be  certain  that  the  blade, 
by  slipping  along  tbe  palmar  surface 

of  the  hand  will  get  into  tbe  uterine  cavity,  aod  not  pass  externally  to  the  cervix, 
perforate  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  vagina,  and  penetrate  iDto  tbe  peritoneum.  The 
convex  surface  of  the  blades  glides  along  the  palmar  surface,  and  tbe  convex 
margin  along  tbe  cubital  border  of  the  hand;  in  a  word,  this  previous  intro- 
duction of  the  latter  is  intended  to  protect  tbe  vaginal  wall  from  the  contact  of 
the  instrument. 

6.  At  uhat  part  of  the  pelvis  thouhl  the  blade  be  firit  itUrodueed? — ^This 
question  has  been  variously  answered  :  thus,  Baudelocque  directs  it,  in  nearly  all 
oases,  imtuediaiely  on  tbe  point  where  it  is  to  remain  after  tbe  lacking.  Lcvret 
(and  M.  Velpeau  adopts  nearly  the  same  view)  recommends  that  the  two  blades 
be  introduced  at  tbe  posterior  quarter  of  the  pelvis;  that,  in  the  diagonal  posi- 
tions, one  of  tbem  be  left  in  front  of  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  but  that  tbe  other 
be  brought  forward  oppratte  to  the  cotyloid  cavity  which  corresponds  with  the 
anterior  side  of  tbe  head,  by  making  it  traverse  tbe  whole  lateral  half  of  the 
pelvis  from  behind  forwards.  Lastly,  Madame  Lachapelle  has  proposed  a  mixed 
method,  eumposed,  in  part,  of  both  of  tbe  preceding:  namely,  both  branches 
are  first  introduced  in  front  of  the  sacro-sciatio  ligament,  and  then  the  one  which 
should  remain  posteriorly  is  pushed  directly  up  to  the  sacro-iliac  articulation  ; 
bat  the  other  is  brought  forward  at  once  opposite  to  the  cotyloid  cavity  in  the 
following  manner :  "  I  insinuate  the  extremity  of  the  blade  ju!<t  in  front  of  the 
sacro-scintic  ligament;  then,  as  it  passes  in,  1  gradually  depress  the  handle  be- 
tween the  thighs,  until  it  is  inclined  mnob  beknr  of  the  anus ;  by 
this  m:in<Buvre,  the  point  of  the  blade  ia  mula  **  movement, 
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which  is  directed  aod  completed  by  the  Sogers  introduced  into  the  vagina.  By 
this  movement,  the  blade  ia  carried  upwards  and  forwards  at  the  same  time,  m 
that  it  is  made  to  pass  aronnd  the  head  in  an  oblique  direction,  whicb  would  be 
repiesented  b;  a  line  extending  along  the  interior  of  the  peWis  from  the  eacro- 
seiatic  Itgnment  to  tbe  horiiontiil  braoch  of  the  pubis."  This  mi>de  of  procedon 
ia  also  Etdopted  by  M.  P.  Dubois,  aod  is  the  one  which  appears  to  us  tbe  eaacat 
of  all.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  it  is  only  applicable  when  the 
head  ia  already  engaged  in  the  excavation.  The  reader  will  see,  hereafter,  that 
above  the  suporinr  strait  the  branches  are  applied  on  the  sides  of  the  pelvis  witlt. 
out  any  particular  reference  to  the  position  of  the  head.  Finally,  some  of  tb« 
German  accoucheurs  recommend  the  blades  to  be  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
pelvis  io  all  cases,  without  rejnrd  to  the  position  of  tbe  head.  This  precept  la 
followed  as  a  matter  of  necessity  when  the  head  is  high  up.  But  when  engaged 
in  the  excavation,  it  will  be  found  better  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  follow  tbe 
rule  which  we  have  given. 

7.  The  teamd  blide  u  alteayt  introduced  above  and  in/rout  of  the  fini ;  M 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  male  branch  is  found  over  the  female  one,  as  ia 
Fig.  113;  t.e.,  between  it  and  tbe  symphysis  pubis.  It  will  then  be  neceasaij, 
in  locking  the  blades,  to  cross  the  handles,  by  making  the  female  one  pate  abovs 
the  male.  Attempts  have  been  made  of  latter  time  to  avoid  this  crossing,  and 
a  particular  kind  of  forceps  has  been  devised  by  Tareaux,  Tarsitani,  and  some 
others,  for  the  purpose,  which  can  be  made  to  lock  whatever  may  be  tbe  re- 
lative position  of  the  bandies. 
^''^'  "^'  This  ia  doubtless  an  advanugfl, 

but    its   importance   has   c«r< 
tainly   been    greatly    exagge- 

8.  No  force  iliould  ever  be 
vied  in  pvAin'j  the  blade*  wp. 
— Tbe  obstacles  met  with  da- 
ring their  introduction  are  near- 
ly always  created  by  folds  of 
the  scalp  or  vagina,  in  which  tbe 
point  of  the  blade  becomes  en- 
tangled ;  or  else  tbe  difficulty  ■■ 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  blade,  being  improperly  di- 
rected, is  not  pushed  up  in  the 
line  of  the  pelvic  axis,  aod  eun- 
sMjucntly  strikes  against  (he  va- 
ginal walls.  These  arc  easily 
obviated  by  varying  the  direc- 
tion of  the  instrument  a  little, 
or  by  carrying  its  handle  to- 
wards one  or  tbe  other  thigh, 
and  by  depressing  or  eleva- 
Force  is  always  nseless  and  may  be  injurious.  Thus. 


ting  it  in  a  slight  degree. 
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if  the  point  of  the  mate  blade  vdh  arrested  by  a  fold  of  the  scalp,  the  instm- 
ment  should  be  partially  withdrawn,  and  ita  handle  be  carried  towards  the  right 
thi^h,  wherebj  the  extremity  of  the  blade  would  be  somewhat  removed  from  the 
bead,  aod  could  thug  pass  beyond  tbe  obstacle;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  wore 
arrested  by  one  of  the  transverse  folds  of  tbe  vagina,  the  handle  should  be  car* 
ried  towards  the  left  thigh,  so  aa  to  make  the  point  rest  against  and  slip  over 
the  head. 

The  introduction  of  the  second  bnincb  is  generally  tbe  most  difficult,  and  the 
difficulty  is  generally  greatest  when  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  it  the  first. 
When  attempts,  prudently  made,  prove  fruitless,  there  should  be  no  besitatioD  in 
withdrawing  both  branches,  and  beginning  again  with  tbe  one  which  before  was 
introduced  last.  It  were  much  better  to  renew  the  operation  two  or  three  times, 
than  to  strive  pertinacionaly  against  difficulties  which  could  never  be  surmounted 
without  endangering  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  life  of  the  foetus,  or  tbe  inte- 
grity of  tbe  maternal  organs. 

Id  withdrawing  the  branches,  tbey  should  be  made  to  describe  a  curve  tbe 
opposite  of  that  which  they  followed  during  their  introduction ;  the  handle  of 
the  mule  brancb,  for  example,  should  be  gradually  raised  above  tbe  pubis,  and 
reclined  obliquely  apon  the  left  groin. 

9.  In  general,  tbe  locking  is  easily  effected,  by  bringing  the  two  branches 
together  af^er  their  introduction  and  adjusting  the  pivot  in  the  mortise  (Fig. 
114),  when  an  assistant  turns 
the  former,  hut  this  part  of  the 
operation  demands  a  perfect 
parallel  ism  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  forceps  which, 
.unfortunately,  does  not  always 
occur  For  it  frer[uently  hap- 
pens that  the  pivot  does  not  fit 
into  the  mortise  exactly,  either 
because  one  or  both  blades  are 
turned  outwards,  or  because  one 
has  penetrated  deeper  than  tbe 
other  In  tbe  former  case,  we 
should  endeavor  to  correct  the 
dc^  lation  gently,  by  grasping 
tbe  handles  with  the  whole  hand, 
and  in  tbe  latter  by  withdraw- 
ing or  pushing  up  one  of  them, 
force  ever  be  used ;  for  when  c« 


Tba  tOmpt  tppltsd  ud  looktd 
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e  of  these  attempts  should  much 
isiderable  difficulty  is  met  with,  it  is  probably 
owiog  to  an  improper  adjustment  of  the  instrument,  and  it  is  far  better  to  extract 
one  or  even  both  blades  than  to  force  their  locking. 

10.  We  must  be  mlisfied  that  the  Head  is  properly  ucured,  and  that  it  alone 
i>  included  in  the  clams  of  the  inttrument. — To  be  convinced  that  no  part  of 
the  mother's  organs  is  pinched  between  the  head  and  the  forceps,  it  is  only 
requisite  to  make  a  moderate  pressure  on  the  handles,  afto  t^  laokiiis,  when,  if 
the  patient  does  not  complain  of  pain,  the  opentio"  irithont 
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daDger ;  if  the  contrary  is  the  case,  the  forceps  ought  to  he  unfastened,  and  ibe 
included  part  he  removed  hj  the  finger.  A  few  gentle  tractions  made  by  the 
forceps,  without  compressing  the  head  too  much,  will  serve  to  show  whether  the 
latter  is  properly  secured,  and  that  the  instrument  does  not  slip. 

11.  Tlie  tractions  ought  to  be  made  in  the  direction  o/  the  pelvic  axis, — If  the 
head  is  at  the  superior  strait,  we  must  first  draw  downwards  and  backwards  aa 
much  as  possible ;  then,  as  it  descends  into  the  excavation,  the  handles  are  gra- 
dually elevated,  so  that,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  inferior  strait,  they  are  found 
directed  forwards  and  somewhat  downwards ;  and  the  tractions  will  then  be  made 
in  this  latter  direction.  But,  whilst  the  head  is  undergoing  its  movement  of 
extension,  the  instrument  must  be  carried  up  in  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis, 
and  afterwards  of  the  abdomen,  so  that,  after  the  complete  delivery  of  the  head, 
the  forceps  shall  be  lying  almost  horizontally  over  the  woman's  belly. 

In  performing  the  tractions,  the  right  hand  is  placed  near  the  clams  and  above 
the  instrument,  the  left  hand  ib  front  of  the  articulation  and  beneath.  But,  aa 
Boon  as  the  disengagement  is  to  be  effected  by  raising  the  instrument  above  the 
pubis,  the  position  of  the  hands  must  be  changed,  and  the  left  one  always  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  pivot,  but  above,  and  the  right  one  below  the  extremity  of 
the  branches. 

The  tractions  are  to  be  made  during  a  pain  whenever  possible,  and  the  patient 
should  be  encouraged  to  bring  the  abdominal  muscles  into  play,  in  aid  of  the 
uterine  contractions  and  the  efforts  of  the  accoucheur.  As  soon  as  the  head  has 
cleared  the  inferior  strait,  and  when  it  only  has  the  resistance  from  the  soft  parts 
to  overcome,  the  vulva  being  at  the  same  time  freely  dilated,  all  tractive  force 
should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  abandoned,  and  the  rest  be  left  to  the  powers  of 
nature ;  for  the  mere  presence  of  the  head  at  the  external  parts,  by  the  tenesmus 
it  gives  rise  to,  will  most  certainly  bring  on  a  sufficient  degree  of  contraction  to 
effect  the  delivery. 

'  Be  satisfied,  then,  with  facilitating  the  process  of  ext-ension,  by  carrying  the 
handles  up  in  front  of  the  pubis  during  the  mother's  bearing  down  efforts ;  the 
dilatation  of  the  vulva,  being  thus  slow  and  gradual,  will  be  accomplished  with- 
out any  danger  of  rupture,  especially  if  you  are  careful  to  sustdn  the  perineum, 
or,  still  better,  to  have  it  supported  by  an  assistant ;  for,  had  you  continued  the 
tractions,  such  a  rupture  could  scarcely  have  been  avoided.  Madame  Laeha- 
pelle  even  advises  the  instrument  to  be  withdrawn  altogether ;  but  I  think  it  is 
better  to  leave  it  in  situ,  for  the  double  interest  of  the  patient  and  the  accou- 
cheur ;  of  the  patient,  because,  in  some  cases,  a  few  tractions  may  yet  be  neces- 
sary; and  of  the  physician,  because,  if  he  remove  the  forceps  from  prudential 
motives,  and  with  a  view  of  saving  the  parts,  before  the  final  delivery  of  the 
head,  he  might  be  regarded  by  the  woman  and  her  attendants  as  a  bungler,  who 
had  failed  in  his  operation.  He  should,  therefore,  leave  it  applied,  and  allow  the 
patient  to  expel  it  and  the  head  together. 

In  cases  attended  with  difficulty,  we  might  doubtless  draw  on  the  handles  with 
a  certain  amount  of  force ;  but  the  example  of  some  practitioners  who,  taking  a 
point  of  support  by  placing  a  foot  against  some  solid  body,  hang,  as  it  were,  on 
the  handles  of  the  forceps,  and  then  pull  away  with  all  their  strength,  should 
never  be  followed.    It  is  only  necessary  to  use  the  arms,  and  the  operator  should 
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take  such  a  positioo  that  his  hodj  woald  always  arrest  any  sudden  slipping  of  the 
blades.  In  fact,  it  is  this  precaution  which  sometimes  renders  an  application  of 
the  forceps  so  excessively  fatiguing  to  him. 

12.  In  the  oblique  or  transverse  positions^  tnch  a  movement  of  rotation  is 
to  he  imparted  to  the  head  as  shall  bring  the  concave  margin  of  the  blades 
directli/  in  front, — ^This  rotation  ought  to  be  performed  during  the  tractions,  just 
as  the  head  is  approaching  or  clearing  the  inferior  strait.  But  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  any  violent  exertions,  for  most  generally  the  head  turns  in  its  descent, 
carrying  the  instrument  along  with  it  in  the  rotation.  Sometimes,  also,  an  appli- 
cation of  one  or  both  blades  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  effect  this  change. 

ARTICLE  III. 

SPECIAL  RULES. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  forceps  may  be  applied  in  the  vertex  and  face 
presentations,  and  on  the  head  when  left  behind  after  the  delivery  of  the  trunk. 
Its  application  is,  therefore,  to  be  studied  in  these  three  varieties;  and,  as  the 
greater  or  less  elevation  of  the  head  greatly  influences  both  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued and  the  degree  of  facility  with  which  the  operation  is  accomplished,  we 
shall  examine  those  cases  successively  in  which  it  has  reached  the  inferior  strait, 
in  which  it  is  still  engaged  at  the  superior  strait,  and  in  which  it  is  entirely  above 
the  latter. 

§  1.  Application  of  the  Forceps  in  Vertex  Positions,  when  the 
Head  has  reached  the  Inferior  Strait. 

The  vertex,  having  descended  to  the  inferior  strait,  may  be  found  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  various  points  of  its  circumference ;  and,  therefore,  to  meet 
every  possible  case,  we  shall  have  to  admit  eight  principal  positions  of  it: 
thus,  the  occiput  may  be  in  relation  with  both  extremities  of  the  coccy-pubal 
diameter  (the  occipi to-anterior  and  the  oocipito-posterior  positions)  ;  with  both 
extremities  of  each  oblique  diameter  (the  left  anterior  and  the  right  posterior 
occipito-iliac,  and  the  right  anterior  and  the  left  posterior  occipi  to-iliac  positions) ; 
and  with  both  extremities  of  the  transverse  diameter  (the  left  and  right  trans- 
verse occipito-iliac  positions). 

A.  Occipitoanterior  Position, — In  this  position,  the  occiput  is  placed  behind 
or  under  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis ;  the  sides  of  the  head  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  pelvis.  The  male  blade  will  here  be  introduced  first, 
because  it  will  be  found  underneath  in  the  locking.  Two  or  three  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  having  been  passed  into  the  vagina,  this  branch  is  seized  by  the 
left  hand,  either  with  the  fingers,  like  a  writing-pen,  or,  still  better,  with  the 
whole  hand  (though  in  both  cases  dose  to  the  pivot),  and  it  is  held  inclined 
obliquely  over  the  right  groin ;  the  point  of  the  blade  is  then  entered  at  the 
vulva  in  the  direction  of  its  axia,  and  is  slipped  up  along  the  palmar  surface  of 
the  fingers;  as  tiie  blade  Japaiii^iniOLAiiaTagiDa,  the  handle  is  gradually  de- 
pressed between  Uie  wonp  ^ats  approaching  towards  the 
median  Une)  in  ai|Mi}Lj  de  in  the  direction  of 
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tlie  axis  of  the  escavatioo.  The  blade  is  thus  directed  at  once  upon  the  side  of 
the  head,  and  along  that  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  is  ultimately  to  be  placed. 
While  this  maniBuvre  is  being  efffcted,  the  uonvei  border  of  the  blade  ought  to 
rest  upon  and  glide  along  the  ring  finger  of  the  right  hand,  which  is  in  the 
TSigiua,  whilst  at  the  same  time  its  concave  surface  should  benr  exactly  on  the 
ooavezity  uf  the  head,  and  follow  its  outline.  The  female  blade  is  then  introduced 
P,„  1,,^  in  the   same   manner   precisely.     Two  or    three 

Gogerg  of  the  lefl  hand  are  first  passed  in  od  the 
right  side  of  the  pelvis ;  the  branch  being  held 
obliquely  by  the  right  hand  in  front  of  the  left 
groin,  wiib  its  point  resting  on  the  palmar  surface 
of  tbe  \ei\  hand,  is  prcEcnted  at  the  vulvar  orifice ; 
and,  as  its  extremity  is  made  to  enter,  the  hHodle 
is  depreiwed,  and  bronglit  towards  tbe  median  line 
fay  degrees,  the  blade  being  thus  passed  ap  on  the 
right  tilde  of  the  pelvis,  with  the  same  precaution 
as  in  the  foruiec  case. 

When  both  blades  have  penetrated  to  the  same 
depth,  they  ought  lo  be  pstallel  with  each  other, 
the  pivot  eorrespoudiog  to  the  mortise  exactly; 
and  tbe  locking  is  then  completed  without  difi> 

™it,. 

As  the  head  is  at  the  inferior  strait,  tbe  Gist 
hMd  iB^ih^Mdpt'iMiiMrim'pwrtuoii!  'roct'<M'8  "'H  ^^^^  *^  I*  made  in  tbe  direL-tion  of 
u  Ilia  iihrior  •inii.  the  axis  of  this  stnut,  that  is  to  say,  a  little  down* 

wards  and  forwards;  then,  as  soon  as  the  occiput  bos  passed  under  the  sub- 
pubic ligament,  and  the  head  has  commenced  its  movement  of  ezteasiun,  the 
instrument  is  to  be  gradually  carried  upwards  in  front  of  the  symphysis  and 
abdomen. 

B.  Occipilo-poslerior  Poiilion. — Tbe  blades  are  applied  and  locked  as  in  tbe 
preoeding  cose.  But  here,  notwithatanding  the  head  is  at  the  inferior  strait,  we 
are  not  to  draw  iu  tbe  line  of  axis  of  this  strait ;  because,  in  these  occipito-poete- 
rior  positions,  the  occiput  has  to  l>e  delivered  first  at  the  antetior  perineal  oom- 
missure.  (See  Natural  Labor.)  To  effect  thu  abject,  it  is  necessary  to  carry 
the  handles  a  little  upwards  at  tbe  very  outset  of  the  tractions,  so  as  to  flex  tbe 
head  on  the  chest  mure  completely  ;  being  careful  to  operate  in  such  a  way  thai 
the  artificial  aid  may  bear  particulurly  on  the  larger  extremity  of  the  head. 
When  the  occiput  has  gained  the  perineal  commissure,  the  traction  is  diacoo- 
tinued,  or  raiher,  if  there  is  any  further  oceaaion  for  it,  we  may  draw  mode- 
rately, at  the  sDUje  time  depressing  the  handles  of  tbe  instrument  towards  the 
anus. 

O.  Lf/l  Anterior  Oecipittf-Iliac  Position. — lu  this  position,  one  aide  of  the 
bead  looks  forward  and  to  the  right,  the  other  backward  and  to  tbe  left ;  and 
the  blades  are  to  be  applied  in  a  corresponding  manner  on  the  sides  of  tbe  head. 
Tbe  posterior  blade,  which  should  be  entered  first,  will  at  the  same  time  be  ob 
the  left,  and,  therefore,  the  one  that  is  always  passed  on  tbe  left  side  of  the 
pelvis,  that  is  to  say,  the  male  blade,  will  be  introduced  first.     This  is  bold  in  the 


Fig.  116. 
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left  hand  jost  In  front  of  the  right  proin  ;  and  its  point,  placed  in  front  of  the 
left  sucro-si-inlic  ligament,  is  to  be  pauhed  dirvctly  backvarda  as  far  aa  the  sjcro- 
iliac  articulalioD,  nhiUt  the  operator  dcpre^es  the  handle  and  drawa  it  towarda 
the  median  line.  In'  carrjing  the  handles  down  between  the  mother's  thi^ihR, 
it  is  highly  important  to  keep  the  blade  slightly  everted,  lieing  once  intro- 
duced, the  handle  ie  given  to  an  assistant,  who  holds  it  near  the  internal  surface 
of  the  left  thigh. 

The  female  blade  is  to  be  placed  behind  the  right  cotyloid  cavity,  where  the 
side  of  the  head  is  found,  by  making  it  describe  the  spiral  movement  alluded  to 
when  Epeakiog  of  the  general  rules  of  the  operation.  The  operator  accompjishea 
this  by  taking  it  in  the  right  band,  in  the  aaaal  way,  and  entering  the  point  of 
the  blade  just  in  advjnce  of  the  right  sacro-sciatic  ligament ;  then,  pushing  it  in 
this  direction  for  about  an  inch,  he  suddenly  changes  the  position  of  his  hand  so 
as  to  get  hold  of  the  instrument  from  above,  when,  by  strongly  depressing  its 
handle  along  the  internal  surface  of  the  left 
thigh,  he  makes  the  blade  execute  a  see-saw 
movement,  by  which  it  is  at  once  carried  from 
the  right  sacro-sciatic  ligament  up  opposite  to 
the  cotyloid  cavity  of  the  same  aide;  and 
then  the  locking  is  effected.  (Fig.  116.) 
During  the  early  iractioDs  he  should  endea- 
vor to  rotate  the  heiid  so  as  to  bring  the  oc- 
ciput behind,  and  then  nnder  the  symphysis 
pubis.  The  rcstof  the  operation  is  completed 
as  in  the  first  variety  (a). 

D,  Iti'jht  J'atUrior  Occipito-lliac  Poniliim, 
— The  forceps  are  applied  here  exactly  in  Ibo 
same  W!iy  as  they  were  in  the  preceding  case; 
the  blades  being  entered,  the  one  behind  and 
to  the  left,  the  other  in  front  and  to  the  right 
(see  Fig.  ]1<3);  their  concave  margins  look- 
iug  towards  the  forehead.  As  this  latter  part 
muiit  be  brought  in  front,  the  abject  of  the 
rotation  will  be  to  get  it  behind  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  and  the  occiput  into  the  hollow  o 


*  and  the  labor  is 


then  tenuinatcd  just  as  in  an  ori^nal  occipito-posterior  position  (b). 

1  No  attempt  sbould  be  made,  in  the  occipito-posterior  poiitioas,  to  bring  ide  occiput  io 
froDt;  for  tilthough  it  ie  tiuB  that  thii  moveoieal  is  accampUsUed  in  DHtiiriil  labors,  yet  \a 
them  Itie  trunk,  od  which  the  contraction  of  the  womb  is  still  eierted,  piirticipftles  in  tbs 
rotation  of  the  head.  But,  ihoald  we  attempt  to  imitate  this  moveoient  hy  (lie  forceps,  it  i* 
nearly  certain  that  the  chiid'a  body  would  be  so  Brmly  retained  by  the  retratted  ulerae  that 
it  could  not  participate  in  the  rotation,  and  that  aa  eicefsiie  twisting  of  the  neck,  with  the 
mortal  lesions  following  in  iti  train,  would  be  the  almost  ineriMble  vontequence.  There- 
fore, as  a  general  rola,  tbaAnhiadahapld  b«  brought  bebiad  the  sympliysia  pubis;  but 
this  is  not  always  pos^I^  m  yt  oij  own  will  eitemplifj. 

A  young  woman,  pttgBt  reached  h*r  fuU  term  wilhont  ac- 

ddeut,  waa  taken  wtiht—  "-r.u.    The  pains,  though 

Mbla,  WM  jai  ^  igek  on  the  morning  of  the 
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£.  Right  Anterior  Occipito-lliac  Position, — Id  this  case,  tJie  female  blade  ii 
entered  just  in  advance  of  the  right  sacro-iliac  articulation.     Then  the  male 

30tb,  I  found  the  neck  completely  effaced,  and  the  thinned  edges  circnmscribing  an  orifie« 
of  about  the  size  of  a  dime.  The  pains  occurred  every  ten  minutes.  I  found  the  vertex 
presenting,  but  could  not  make  out  the  position.  The  pains  continued  all  day,  the  30th,  but 
quite  as  feeble  and  distant.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  became  stronger  and  more 
frequent,  and  at  eight  o'clock,  the  diameter  of  the  orifice  was  rather  less  thantbat  of  half  a 
dollar.  The  membranes  being  flattened  and  applied  closely  to  the  head,  enabled  me  to  dia- 
cover  the  biparietal  (roronal)  suture  running  directly  from  before  backwards,  and  on  severmi 
different  ocetuiont  I  distinctly  felt  the  anterior  fontanelle  presenting  directly  forward  and 
corresponding  nearly  with  the  upper  third  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pubis.  I  had  to 
deal  with  what  had  never  before  occurred  to  me,  a  direct  occipitO'SaercU  position,  engaged 
in  the  upper  third  of  the  excavation.  I  hoped  in  vain  for  its  spontaneous  conversion  into 
a  posterior  diagonal  position,  for,  notwithstanding  very  frequent  and  powerful  contractions, 
things  were  still  in  statu  quo  the  next  day,  the  Slst,  at  six  o'clock.  The  orifice  was  at  this 
time  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  dollar.  At  noon,  the  dilatation  was  almost  complete,  and  fi- 
nally, at  two  o'clock,  the  head  assumed  a  diagonal  position.  I  detected  very  positively  tbe 
anterior  fontanelle  in  front  and  to  the  left,  and  hoped  that  the  movement  of  rotation  woald 
continue.  I  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  I  then  ruptured  the  membranes,  but  this  was 
followed  by  the  escape  of  but  a  few  spoonfuls  of  fluid.  At  four  o'clock,  the  anterior  fon- 
tanelle had  approached,  I  thought,  somewhat  nearer  the  left  extremity  of  the  transverse 
diameter,  and  I  encouraged  the  poor  patient  to  believe  that  her  labor  would  soon  be  termi- 
nated ;  bnt,  unfortunately,  instead  of  continuing  to  pass  backward,  the  anterior  fontanelle 
underwent  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction,  and,  notwithstanding  all  my  efforts  to 
push  it  back,  it  again  came  forward,  and  fixed  itself  opposite  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the 
pubis,  from  which  it  did  not  stir  afterward.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  things  being  in 
the  same  condition,  I  determined  to  apply  the  forceps,  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the  mother 
whose  strength  was  exhausted,  and  who  begged  me  to  deliver  her,  as  in  that  of  the  child. 

The  head  was  then  very  near  the  inferior  strait,  and  the  forceps  wore  applied  without 
difficulty  upon  its  sides.  I  made  traction,  with  the  object  of  disengaging  tbe  occiput  in  front 
of  the  perineum,  but  the  contractions  were  feeble,  and  the  woman  being  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  was  unable  to  assist  tbe  eflbrts  of  tbe  uterus,  and  being  thus  reduced  to  tbe  mere 
tractions  with  the  instrument,  I  could  not  make  the  head  advance.  In  spite  of  all  my  efforts, 
I  was  unable  to  overcome  the  great  resistance  of  the  perineum  which  was  very  thick  and 
unyielding,  so  that  my  attempts  were  altogether  fruitless.  If  T  abandoned  the  operation, 
I  had  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  the  resources  of  nature,  which  here  were,  unfortunately, 
powerless,  or  else  tbe  performance  of  craniotomy.  I  bad  waited  long  enough  to  test  tbe  pow- 
ers of  tbe  organism,  besides  which,  a  more  prolonged  expectation  would  not  be  devoid  of 
danger  to  both  the  mother  and  child.  Therefore,  before  deciding  on  craniotomy,  I  deter- 
mined to  try  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  bring  the  occiput  in  front.  I  left  off  the 
tractions,  and  rotated  tbe  forceps  on  its  axis,  and  carrying  the  bead  along  in  this  movement, 
I  had  soon  directed  tbe  concavity  of  the  edges  of  tbe  instrument  toward  tbe  internal  surface 
of  the  left  thigh.  I  then  withdrew  the  instrument  and  found  that  the  longitudinal  sutare 
was  directly  transverse.  Introducing  the  female  branch  behind  and  to  tbe  left  side,!  used 
it  as  a  lever,  and  succeeded  with  it  in  bringing  the  occiput  almost  directly  behind  tbe  right 
acetabulum.  Tbe  male  branch  was  then  placed  behind  tbe  left  acetabulum,  and  the  forceps 
being  locked  after  uncrossing  tbe  branches,  I  brought  the  occiput  first  behind,  then  beneath 
tbe  symphysis  pubis,  and  finished  tbe  extraction  of  the  head  by  the  usual  movement  of 
extension. 

Tbe  child  was  born  in  an  evident  state  of  congestion.  I  allowed  the  cord  to  bleed  be- 
fore tying  it,  and  it  was  soon  restored.  Two  weeks  afterward  it  was  strong  and  well.  Tbe 
lying-in  was  unattended  with  accidents  and  the  mother  recovered  quickly.  Tbe  whole 
duration  of  the  labor  was  fifty  hours. 
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blade  IB  introduced  in  fVont  of  the  left  Haoro-Boiatio  ligament,  and  is  inade  to 
describe  the  spiral  moremeDt  before  indicated,  by  which  it  becomes  placed 
apposite  to  the  left,  cotyloid  cavity.  The  movement  of  rotation  will  be  effected 
from  light  to  lefl,  and  the  occiput  be  brought  under  the  pnbie  arob. 

F.  Left  Potlenor  Oeetpilo- Iliac  Position — The  blades  are  introduced  iu  ■ 
similar  order,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  the  preceding  case.  The  movement  of 
rotation  is  also  effected  in  the  same  direction,  but  hero  it  will  bring  the  forehead 
instead  of  the  ocoipnt  behind  the  symphysis.  The  handles  of  the  instrament 
are  next  carried  Dp  a  little  in  front  of  the  pubis,  with  a  view  of  freeing  the 
occiput  fint  at  the  anterior  perineal  oommiBBuro.  After  this  is  acoomplished, 
the  handle  b  to  be  depressed  towards  the  anus,  so  as  to  assist  the  bead  in  its 
Diovement  of  extension. 

O.  Left  Trantvene  OecipUo-Iliae  Pif»Uiim. — In  this  variety,  the  occiput 
corresponds  to  the  left  extremity  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis;  one 
side  of  the  head  looks  directly  forward,  and  the  other  backward.  Here  also  the 
posterior  blade  is  to  be  introduced  first :  now  to  diatinguieb  which  will  be  the 
posterior  one  under  such  oircomstances,  we  must  ascertain  to  what  part  of  the 
pelvis  the  present  posterior  siile  of  the  head 
will  correspond  after  the  rotation  shall  have  ''" 

been  completed.  As  tbis  process  of  rotation, 
in  the  tranSTerse  positions,  must  always  bring 
the  occiput  in  front,  the  lefl,  or  posterior  side 
of  the  bead,  will  then  look  towards  the 
mother's  left  ilium,  and  oonsequently  the  lefl 
or  male  blade  is  entered  first.  This  blade  is, 
therefore,  pushed  towards  the  left  saoro-iliac 
articulation,  and  when  it  has  penetrated  to 
the  proper  depth  it  is  pressed  into  the  hollow 
of  the  sacrum  by  bearing  on  its  concave  mar- 
gin with  the  fingers  already  in  the  vagina.  ^B^H^^I^T  '^'l* 
The  female  blade  is  next  to  be  passed  up  by 
means  of  a  spiral  movement,  behind  the  right 
acetabulum;  and  then  the  hand  in  the  parts 
must  endeavor  to  work  it  towards  the  median 
line,  by  pressing  on  its  convex  margin,  so  as 
to  got  it  just  behind  the  symphysis  pubis.  _  _■"■•  k«'»v  *i 
Prom  the  extent  of  the  rotation  to  be  effected, 
of  course  the  accoucheur  must  be  very  careful  to  operate  slowly  and  gently. 

When  the  head  is  in  a  tranverse  position,  it  is  occsuonally  still  high  up  in 
the  excavation,  even  though  it  has,  in  a  great  measure,  cleared  the  superior  strait; 
and  when  this  ocours,  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  apply  one  of  the  blades 
in  front  and  the  other  behind;  in  some  cases  even  we  are  obliged  to  enter  them 
on  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  that  is,  to  seise  the  head  by  the  forehead  and  occiput. 
This  is  al«^  U  i  ■moituice;  although  it  may  possibly  happen 

that  tlw  nan.a  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  head 

u  ol^qao.i  Mioii ;  and  when  this  movement 

dotfXIl  md,  it  is  often  effected  after- 
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wards  by  their  lockiDg,  or  during  the  first  tractioDS.  Again,  when  the  forceps 
is  thus  applied,  the  head  may  occasionally  clear  the  inferior  strait  in  a  transyerse 
position;  but,  having  reached  the  vulvar  orifice,  it  then  turns  between  the  blades, 
or,  as  I  have  several  times  observed,  carries  the  instrument  along  with  it  in  the 
movement  of  rotation,  in  such  a  way  that,  when  the  occiput  is  turned  forwards, 
the  concave  border  of  the  blades  looks  towards  one  side.  In  this  latter  case, 
some  practitioners  recommend  the  instrument  to  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the 
head  has  nothing  but  the  resistance  of  the  soft  parts  to  overcome,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  reapply  them  to  the  sides  of  the  head.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
remove  the  forward  or  sub-pubic  blade  only,  for  its  presence  might  retard  the 
process  of  extension,  but  to  leave  the  perineal  one  applied,  because,  in  case  of 
necessity,  it  may  act  as  a  lever  in  facilitating  the  extension. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  applying  the  forceps  on  the  parietal  protube- 
rances in  the  transverse  positions  engaged  in  the  excavation,  often  becomes  (see 
hereafter)  an  impossibility,  when  the  head  is  arrested  at  the  superior  strait  or 
above  it.  To  render  the  biparietal  application  possible,  M.  Baumers,  of  Lyons, 
has  constructed  a  new  forceps,  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  try,  and  which 
appears  to  me  to  overcome  the  difficulty  mentioned.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
biparietal  application  of  the  blades,  which  is  impossible  with  the  ordinary  forceps, 
is  sometimes  easy  with  that  of  M.  Baumers,  and  I  think  it  right  to  recommend 
their  application  in  the  transverse  positions.  They  differ  from  Levret's  forceps 
in  being  curved  on  the  side  instead  of  the  edge,  so  that  the  general  curvature  of 
one  of  the  branches  is  concave,  and  that  of  the  other  convex.  (For  further 
details  respecting  this  instrument  and  the  mode  of  applying  it,  see  the  Gazette 
MidicaU  des  14  et  21  juillel,  1849.) 

This  modification  of  M.  Baumers  is  altogether  similar  to  that  suggested  by 
Uytterheoven.  This  Belgian  surgeon,  it  is  stated  by  M.  Van  Huevel,  con* 
struoted,  forty  years  ago,  a  forceps  with  the  blades  curved  forwards  on  their 
sides,  as  the  others  are  on  the  edges.  (See  the  Atlas  accompanying  the  Belgian 
edition  of  this  work.  Fig.  194.) 

H.  Rt(/ht  Transverse  Occipito- lilac  Position. — In  this  position,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  forceps  scarcely  differs  from  the  one  just  described,  excepting  that 
the  female  branch  is  introduced  first,  and  the  movement  of  rotation  is  to  be  made 
from  right  to  left,  and  from  behind  forwards.  When  the  occiput  gets  behind 
the  symphysis  pubis,  the  labor  is  to  be  terminated  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

§  2.  Applioation  of  the  Forceps  in  the  Vertex  Positions,  where 
THE  Head  is  merely  engaged  at  the  Superior  Strait. 

Whenever  the  head  is  engaged  or  locked  in  the  superior  strait,  and  the  ver- 
tex occupies  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  excavation,  the  rules  for  guiding  us  in 
the  application  of  the  forceps  are  the  same  as  those  already  laid  down  for  its  use 
at  the  inferior  strait.  W^e  must  remark,  however,  that  its  elevated  position 
renders  an  introduction  of  the  whole  hand  into  the  vagina  more  necessary  than 
ever;  that  the  points  of  the  fingers  ought  to  be  carefully  placed  between  the 
head  and  the  cervix  uteri,  so  as  to  direct  the  blade,  which  is  slipped  along  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  hand,  directly  into  the  uterine  cavity  ]  that,  as  it  is  higher 
up  than  usual,  the  blades  are  to  be  pushed  further  in,  in  order  to  grasp  it  freely ; 
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and  lastly,  that,  as  the  head  is  not  yet  clear  of  the  saperior  strait,  the  first  tractions 
must  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the  axb  of  that  strait,  or  in  other  words,  as 
far  backwards  and  downwards  as  possible. 

But,  although  the  theoretical  precepts  remain  unchanged,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  difficulties  are  no  greater  here  than  in  the  former  case ;  for  the 
elevation  of  the  part  renders  the  application  of  the  forceps  more  difficult  and  less 
certain,  as  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  apply  the  blades  on  the  sides  of  the  head, 
in  the  oblique  and  more  especially  in  the  transverse  positions.  In  a  word,  the 
higher  up  it  b,  the  more  likely  are  we  to  encounter  those  difficulties  and  dangers 
about  to  be  described  in  applying  the  instrument  on  a  movable  head  above  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis. 

§  3.  Application  of  the  Forceps  in  the  Vertex  Positions,  when  the 
Head  is  movable  above  the  Superior  Strait. 

There  are  many  circumstances  that  may  require  the  intervention  of  art,  even 
while  the  head  is  still  above  the  superior  strait ;  and,  as  the  nature  of  these 
causes  of  dystocia  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  operative  procedure  for  terminating 
the  labor,  we  mu^st  here  take  them  into  consideration. 

The  intervention  of  our  art  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  any  accident  that 
endangers  the  life  of  the  mother  or  child,  such  as  hemorrhage,  convulsions,  or  a 
descent  of  the  cord,  &c.,  as  also  by  a  contracted  pelvis  or  an  excessive  volume  of 
the  head.  In  the  latter  case,  a  resort  to  the  forceps  is  proper,  provided  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  pelvic  dimensions  and  the  size  of  the  head  be  not  very 
great ;  since  it  has  elsewhere  been  shown  (see  Deformities  of  the  Pelvis)  that, 
whenever  the  smallest  diameter  of  the  pelvis  amounts  to  three  inches,  there  is 
reason  to  expect  that  delivery  can  be  effected  by  means  of  the  forceps. 

The  question  arises,  whether  version  or  an  application  of  the  forceps  is  to  be 
resorted  to  in  those  cases  in  which  the  pelvis  is  properly  formed,  but  some  acci- 
dent has  taken  place  that  requires  a  speedy  termination  of  the  labor  ?  Under 
such  circumstances,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  pelvic  version ;  but,  as  this 
is  not  the  universally  received  opinion,  we  extract  from  Madame  Lachapelle  the 
following  reasons  on  which  we  ground  our  preference  : 

'^  An  application  of  the  instrument  upon  a  head  which  is  still  above  the  supe- 
rior strait  is  both  a  difficult  and  a  dangerous  operation.  Difficult,  1st,  because 
its  elevation  renders  the  diagnosis  of  the  position  obscure,  and  often  leaves  us 
operating  in  the  dark ;  2d,  from  its  mobility  it  escapes  from  the  forceps,  and,  not 
unfrequently,  it  is  merely  held  by  the  points  or  margin  of  the  blades ;  so  that,  as 
soon  as  any  resistance  is  met  with  from  the  first  tractive  efforts,  it  slips  out  just 
like  a  cherry-stone  when  squeezed  between  the  fingers ;  and,  2d,  because  at  this 
height  it  is  impossible  to  apply  the  blades  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  since  the  latter 
is  usually  found  either  in  an  oblique  or  in  a  transverse  position.  Now,  to  conform 
to  the  rule  generally  laid  down,  we  should  apply  one  blade  in  front  and  the  other 
behind,  but  this  is  obviously  impracticable,  for  the  curvature  of  the  pelvic  axis 
prevents  the  forceps  from  paasiDg  fiur  eoongh  in,  unless  the  blades  are  introduced 
along  the  sides  of  the  pelfis.^  te  the  hold  on  the  head,  being 

>  When  an  attempt  b  mttA  14,  the  perineam  presses 

the  initmoMBt  immui'  ngard  to  the  superior 
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very  imperfect,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  just  enumerated,  the  instrament 
may  slip ;  and,  should  such  slipping  take  place  while  we  are  making  strong  trac- 
tions on  the  handles,  the  edges  of  the  forceps,  acting  like  a  cutting  instrument^ 
might  seriously  wound  the  cervix." 

We,  therefore,  prefer  version  in  the  case  under  consideration.  However,  there 
is  one  instance  which  might  demand  the  use  of  the  forceps;  that  is,  where  the 
uterus  is  so  contracted  on  the  child's  body  afler  the  discharge  of  the  waters,  as  to 
render  an  introduction  of  the  hand  or  an  evolution  of  the  foetus  absolutely  impos- 
sible ;  but  fortunately,  in  such  a  case,  the  head  would  be  so  firmly  held  at  the 
strait,  during  the  strong  contractions  of  the  organ,  as  to  be  nearly  immovable. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  application  of  the  forceps  above  the  superior  strait 
should  be  limited  to  those  cases  of  pelvic  deformity  in  which  the  shortest  dia- 
meter of  the  pelvis  does  not  exceed  three  to  three  and  a  quarter  inches,  and  to 
those  in  which  the  uterus  is  firmly  contracted. 

Mode  of  Application, — ^Unless  the  position  is  directly  antero-posterior,  which 
is  extremely  rare,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  apply  the  blades  upon  the  parietal 
protuberances,  but  they  should  be  passed  along  the  sides  of  the  pelvis.  It  is, 
however,  very  unusual  for  this  precept  to  be  followed  in  practice,  and  for  the 
blades  to  be  really  placed  upon  the  two  extremities  of  the  transverse  diameter  \ 
when  the  head  is  diagonal,  the  blades  are  naturally  directed  toward  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  one  of  the  oblique  diameters.  Now  in  the  directly  transverse  posi- 
tions, this  is  what  generally  happens,  even  when  the  surgeon  wishes  to  place 
them  at  the  sides  of  the  pelvis;  for  at  this  elevation,  and  especially  in  the  sacro- 
pubic  contractions,  which  are  the  most  common,  the  head  is  almost  always  in  a 
transverse  position ;  now,  according  to  the  remark  of  Ramsbotham  and  of  ^imp- 
son,  and  notwithstanding  the  formal  precept  always  to  apply  the  blades  to  the 
sides  of  the  pelvis,  it  is  found  after  delivery  that  the  head  has  not  been  aeiied 
from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput.  The  marks  of  the  blades  are  almost  always  to 
be  discovered  upon  one  of  the  occipital  protuberances  and  the  parietal  projection 
opposite.  It  is  natural,  in  fact,  if  the  head  is  transverse,  for  its  long  diameter 
to  correspond  with  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvb.  Now,  as  the  latter  is 
narrowed  from  before  backward,  the  blades  can  be  applied  readily,  only  by  direct- 
ing one  of  them  behind  the  acetabulum,  and  the  other  in  front  of  the  sacro-iliac 
symphysis,  which  are  the  only  points  not  occupied  by  the  head.  This,  there- 
fore, is  the  direction  which  should  be  given  them  in  all  cases. 

As  soon  as  the  forceps  are  applied,  it  would  in  most  cases  be  advisable  to  tie 

strait,  that  there  is  not  room  enough  between  the  fenestrs  for  the  reception  of  the  smallett- 
sised  head  The  latter,  being  placed  above  the  abdominal  strait,  has  its  long  diameter 
ritnated  very  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  that  strait ;  but  as  the  long  axis  of  the  bead 
ought  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  blades,  it  therefore  follows  that  the  forceps  most  be 
introduced  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  upper  strait ;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
articular  part  of  the  instrument  is  to  be  depressed  beyond  the  point  of  the  coccyx.  But 
the  perineal  resistance  will  evidently  prevent  this,  where  one  blade  is  entered  behind  the 
pubis  and  the  other  in  front  of  the  sacrum.  Therefore,  we  are  obliged  to  introduce 
the  blades  along  the  sides  of  the  pelvis ;  that  is,  to  seize  the  head  by  the  forehead  and 
occiput  in  the  transverse  positions,  and  by  the  coronal  and  occipital  protuberances  in 
the  oblique  positions.  M.  Banner's  instrument  might  in  some  cases  overcome  these  diiB- 
culties. 
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the  handles  together  before  drawing  upon  them.  At  first,  the  tractions  should 
be  made  as  far  back  as  possible,  and  the  instrument  ought  to  be  gradually  brought 
forward  as  the  head  descends  into  the  excavation.  The  head,  seized  by  one 
coronal  boss  and  the  opposite  occipital  protuberance,  will  soon  reach  the  inferior 
strait.  In  thus  traversing  the  whole  excavation,  the  head  may  possibly  turn 
within  the  blades  and  become  converted  into  an  antero-posterior  position ;  but  it 
may  also  happen  that  this  spontaneous  version  does  not  take  place  at  all.  If. 
therefore,  the  obstacle  exists  at  the  superior  strait  alone,  and  the  uterine  forces 
appear  adequate  to  the  prompt  termination  of  the  labor,  we  may  withdraw  the 
instrument  and  trust  the  rest  to  nature.  But  in  other  cases  I  think  it  would  be 
propoxate  endeavor  to  transfer  the  blades  to  the  sides  of  the  head,  or  even  to  re- 
apply them  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  before  given  for  their  application  at 
the  inferior  strait.  It  is  evident  that,  with  the  assistance  of  Baumcr's  forceps, 
the  latter  inconvenience  would  be  avoided. 

§  4.  Application  of  the  Forceps  in  the  Face  Positions. 

When  the  face  presents,  an  application  of  the  forceps  may  become  necessary, 
either  when  the  head  has  descended  to  the  inferior  strait,  when  it  is  engaged 
at  the  superior  one,  or  when  it  is  still  movable  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

1.  When  the  Head  is  at  the  Inferior  Strait. — If  both  the  head  and  the  pelvis 
retain  their  usual  size,  the  face  can  only  reach  the  perineal  floor  by  descending 
with  the  chin  directly  forwards,  or  nearly  so.  (See  Mechanism  of  Face  Posi- 
tions.) As  the  application  of  the  forceps  in  these  three  different  cases  does  not 
differ  in  the  least  from  that  described  in  the  corresponding  vertex  positions,  we 
deem  it  useless  to  pass  over  the  same  ground. 

But  the  face,  without  having  reached  the  perineal  strait,  may,  nevertheless, 
be  low  down  in  the  excavation ;  and  the  process  of  rotation,  whereby  the  chin 
should  be  brought  under  the  pubic  arch  in  all  cases,  may  not  have  commenced 
at  all,  or  it  may  either  be  partially  accomplished  or  fully  completed.  We  might, 
therefore,  have  to  apply  the  forceps  in  a  mento-anterior  or  pubic,  in  a  left  or  a 
right  anterior  mento-iliac,  or  in  a  left  or  a  right  transverse  mento-iliac  position. 

Since  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  face  positions,  for  the  chin  to  come 
under  the  pubic  arch,  the  instrument  is  always  to  be  applied  with  its  concave 
edges  looking  towards  the  chin,  taking  care  to  introduce  the  posterior  blade  firi^t. 

By  way  of  example,  let  us  suppose  that  the  face  is  situated  in  a  left  anterior 
mento-iliac  position,  and  is  low  down  in  the  excavation.  Here,  in  conformity 
with  the  directions  before  given,  the  male  blade  will  be  placed  posteriorly  and 
to  the  left,  near  the  left  sacro-iliac  articulation,  and  the  female  blade  just  behind 
the  right  anterior  arch  of  the  pelvis ;  when  locked,  the  concave  edges  of  the 
blades  will  look  forwards  and  to  the  left.  The  rotation  is  then  effected  from  be- 
hind forwards,  and  from  left  to  right,  so  as  to  bring  the  chin  behind  the  S3'm- 
physis ;  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  we  draw  directly  forwards,  and  a  little 
downwards,  in  order  to  free  this  part  from  the  pubic  arch;  and  then,  after 
having  scoured  its  delivery,  the  handles  are  gradually  carried  up,  at  the  same 
time  drawing  moderately,  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  flexion  and  disengage- 
ment of  the  head. 

2.  When  ike  JEbad  'i^  "«t^.— The  face  may  be  found  in 


evcrj  possible  relation  with  tlie  different  parts  of  this  Rtrnit.     Should  tbe  ebia 
correspond  to  any  portion  of  its  anterior  half,  the  forceps  ma;  be  applied  without 


anj  particular  difficulty  ;  but  if  the  face  is  in  a  mento-poslerior  position,  the  pelvic 
or  cephalie  version,  whenever  possible,  ought  to  be  chosen  in  preference  (see 
page  647).  For  when  the  forceps  is  once  applied,  the  object  would  evidently 
be  to  bring  the  chin  behind  the  symphjsis  pubis ;  but,  as  the  body  is  probably 
held  motionless  by  the  contraction  of  the  womb,  it  will  not  participate  in  tbe 
rotation  of  the  head  produced  by  the  instrument,  and  hence  luxation  would  occur 
at  ihe  joint  between  the  first  and  second  cervical  vertebno,  which  does  not  admit 
of  movement  beyond  a  quarter  of  a  circle. 

When  the  f<iee  ii  situated  to  a  men  to-posterior  po.iition,  and  has  descended  so 
far  into  the  excavation  that  it  is  altogether  imponsihie  to  return  it  above  tbe 
superior  strait  with  a  view  of  performing  the  cephalic  or  the  pelvic  versLon,  the 
use  of  the  forceps  becomes  a  matter  of  nei;essity.  Under  such  circumstances,  we 
should  therefore  apply  them  fur  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  mother  from  her 
threatened  danger^  not,  m  we  observed  in  tbe  preceding  editions,  to  bring  the 
cbiu  in  front,  but  merely  with  tbe  intention  of  flexing  the  head,  and  converting 
the  face  position  into  one  of  the  vertex.  To  accomplish  this,  the  blades  are  to 
be  placed  on  tbe  sides  of  tbe  head,  and  in  operating,  the  handles  should  be  de- 
pressed as  fur  backwards  as  poiuihle,  so  as  to  act  cbieffy  oa  tbe  vertex,  until  the 
occiput  is  brought  down  under  tbe  pubic  arch ;  if  the  chin  were  directly  pos- 
lerior.  such  a  movement  of  rotation  might  be  given  to  the  head,  prior  to  any 
tractive  effort,  as  would  carry  tbe  former  into  tbe  great  sciatio  notch  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  Thiii  appeared  to  me  tbe  most  feasible  operation  some  years  ago. 
I  observed,  however,  that,  according  to  M.  Mascarel  (7'Auti,  page  84),  M.  P. 
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Dubois  has  proposed  another;  or  rather  he  inquires  whether  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  convert  a  mento-posterior  into  a  men  to-anterior  position.  It  may  be 
objected,  be  continues,  that,  if  the  head  is  forced  to  undergo  too  great  a  rota- 
tion, and  the  body  does  not  turn  simultaneously,  the  child's  neck  would  be 
twisted ;  but  as  the  only  thing  to  be  done,  if  this  will  not  answer,  is  to  per- 
forate the  cranium,  and  consequently  to  sacrifice  the  infant,  he  considers  the 
former  measure  preferable ;  more  especially  as  the  chin  might  escape  under  the 
ischio-pubic  ramus,  without  the  necessity  of  getting  it  exactly  beneath  the  pubic 
arch.  I  know  that  this  method  has  sometimes  succeeded,  and  M.  Blot  informed 
me  quite  recently,  that  he  had  delivered  three  times,  by  bringing  the  chin 
in  front. 

It  may  be  that  the  shape  of  the  instrument  is,  in  this  case,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  difficulty  met  with,  and  that  the  use  of  a  straight  forceps 
would  render  the  manoeuvre  much  easier.  This  advice,  given  I  believe  by 
M.  P.  Dubois,  deserves  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  1850,  M.  Danyau  read  a  paper  before  the  Academy,  in  which  he  gave 
preference  to  this  operation ;  he  recommended,  however,  that,  unless  the  straight 
forceps  are  used,  the  curvature  of  the  edges  should  be  turned  toward  the  chin, 
as  was  practised  by  Campion.  He  claims  to  have  succeeded  several  times,  and 
even  to  have  delivered  children  alive. 

Still  more  recently  M.  Danyau  and  myself  succeeded  in  bringing  the  chin  in 
front  by  the  use  of  the  forceps,  the  child  remaining  alive.  In  this  case,  it  is 
true  that  the  fac«  had  begun  to  rotate,  so  that  when  the  instrument  was  ap- 
plied it  was  quite  near  the  right  extremity  of  the  transverse  diameter.  Facts 
of  this  nature  have  so  accumulated,  of  late  years  especially,  that  they  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  exceptional;  and,  if  the  chin  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  especially  if  it  has  already  undergone  a  slight  move- 
ment forward,  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  hope  that  the  spontaneous  rotation 
thus  begun,  will  second  that  impressed  by  the  forceps  upon  the  chin,  and  the 
extraction  be  accomplished  with  the  chin  to  the  pubis,  the  body,  in  consequence 
of  the  contractions  of  the  womb,  having  partaken  of  the  motion  communicated 
by  the  instrument  to  the  head. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that,  in  direct  mento-posterior  positions, 
this  excessive  rotation  is  likely  to  kill  the  child ;  and  such  a  case  I  have  already 
quoted.  Besides  this,  it  roust  especially  be  borne  in  mind  that,  however  skilful 
the  operator,  it  has  often  proved  impossible.  Messrs.  Dubois,  Danyau,  Cazeaux, 
and  many  others  have  failed  ;  and  Smellie  himself,  who  long  since  advised  bring- 
ing the  chin  forward,  was  often  unable  to  succeed.  On  consulting  the  voluminous 
record  of  observations  publbhed  by  Smellie,  I  have  found  but  four  cases  in 
which  the  face  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  pelvic  cavity  in  a  mento-posterior 
position.  In  all  these  cases,  he  first  tried  to  push  up  the  head,  failing  in  which 
he  applied  the  forceps.  Now  in  these  four  cases,  he  only  once  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  chin  forward ;  in  one  other,  he  was  only  able  to  flex  the  head  with 
the  instrument  and  disengage  the  vertex  and  occiput  the  first  beneath  the  pubis ; 
in  the  remaining  two  oases,'  he  was  obliged  to  use  the  crotchet.  The  latter 
course  was  sJp  to  famished  him  by  one  of  his  old  pupils.    Thus, 

of  flvi  tetum  forward ;  it  being  impossible  in  all 
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Are  we  prepared  to  say  that  after  rotation  forward  has  failed,  craniotOMj 
alone  remains  ?  I  think  not,  but  believe  it  right  first  to  endeavor  to  flex  the 
head  by  means  of  the  forceps.  By  so  doing  I  extracted  a  living  child.  Smellie 
also  sacceeded,  a^r  vainly  trying  to  bring  the  chin  forward ;  and  similar  cases 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Medical  Journals.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  attempted 
before  having  recourse  to  craniotomy. 

In  estimating  tbe  value  of  the  various  modes  of  procedure  which  have  been 
mentioned  for  effecting  delivery  in  these  difficult  cases,  we  must  not  be  too  ex- 
clusive ;  for  experience  shows  that  the  plan  which  succeeds  in  one  case  faik 
in  another,  without  our  being  able  fully  to  account  for  the  difference ;  often, 
indeed,  after  having  tri|d  them  all  fruitlessly,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recoune 
to  craniotomy. 

Especially  do  I  think  it  necessary  to  a  proper  estimate  of  the  utility  of  each, 
that  great  regard  should  be  had  at  the  time  of  operating  to  the  exact  relation  of 
the  chin  with  the  posterior  plane,  to  the  energy  of  the  contractions,  and  to  the 
tendency  which  the  head  may  exhibit  to  perform  its  rotatory  movement.  An 
almost  direct  men  to-posterior  position,  immobility  of  the  head,  and  continuance 
in  that  position  after  a  long  labor,  as  also  the  weakening  of  the  pains  so  oflen 
consequent  upon  great  prolongation  of  labor,  are  conditions  evidently  opposed 
to  artificial  rotation. 

In  short,  apply  the  forceps  and  attempt  the  rotation,  making  the  efforts 
coincide  with  the  contractions  of  the  womb ;  if  unsuccessful,  try  to  flex  the  head ; 
should  this  fail,  perform  craniotomy. 

3.  When  the  face  is  still  above  the  superior  straity  an  application  of  the  forceps 
is  only  to  be  attempted  when  the  pelvic  version  is  altogether  impossible.  In 
fact,  it  is  well  known  that  the  face  is  then  usually  found  in  a  transverse  position. 
Besides,  as  previously  stated,  when  the  head  is  so  high  up,  the  blades  are  neces- 
sarily applied  along  the  sides  of  the  pelvis ;  consequently,  one  of  them  would 
come  into  contact  with  the  vertex,  the  other  with  the  neck,  and  the  pressure 
made  on  this  latter  part  would  most  assuredly  compromise  the  life  of  the 
child.  We  were,  therefore,  right  in  saying  that  the  forceps  ought  only  to  be 
used  as  an  extreme  measure,  and  that  before  using  it,  unless  Baumer's  forcepe 
are  tried,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  convert  the  face  position  into  one  of  the 
vertex  by  the  cephalic  version,  and  then  apply  the  forceps  on  the  head  in  this 
rectified  position. 

§  5.  When  th£  Head  remains  behind  after  tue  Body  is  expelled. 

When  the  head  is  retained  in  the  mother's  parts,  after  a  natural  delivery  by 
the  breech,  or  after  the  pelvic  version,  an  application  of  the  forceps  is  rarely 
indispensable,  for  the  hand  alone  is  usually  sufficient  to  effect  the  delivery ;  more 
particularly  in  those  cases  where  an  extension  of  the  head  is  the  sole  cause  of 
difficulty.  But  when  the  manual  operation  has  failed,  or  the  base  of  the  cranium 
is  arrested  by  a  contraction  of  the  pelvis,  the  forceps  may  certainly  be  very  use- 
ful, Madame  Lachapelle  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Whenever  an  application  of  the  instrument  is  decided  upon,  the  rules  for  ope- 
rating are  nearly  tbe  same  as  in  the  vertex  positions;  here,  also,  the  blades  are 
placed  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  having  their  concave  edges 
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ttlwajs  directed  towards  the  part  that  is  to  come  under  the  pubic  arch,  &o.  We 
may  further  add,  that  it  should  be  cnteri'd  uloug  the  sternal  pl»ne  of  the  child, 
as  aUo,  that  the  body  is  to  be  supported,  and  curried  tuwurds  that  aide  where  the 
occiput  is  situated,  i.  e.  directly  forward  iind  upward  in  the  oeuipito-pnbio  posi- 
tions, forward  and  to  the  left  in  the  lefl  untcrior  occipi to-iliac  pusitious,  &c.,  &,c. 

The  blades  having  been  introduced  in  the  usual  m^inuer,  we  are  next,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  attempt  the  disengugemeut  of  the  head  by  a  movement  of  flexion, 
havin<;  the  nape  of  the  neck  as  ite  ceutrc  ;  which  is  situated  at  times  under  the 
tympbyaia  pubis,  and  at  others  at  the  peiiueul  comiuissure. 

In  one  case  only  would  the  accoucheur  be  wurraDted  iu  entering  the  forceps 
along  the  dorsal  plane  of  the  child,  aud  freeing  the  Lead  by  a  process  of  rota- 
tion. We  mean,  where  the  face  is  abuve,  the  occiput  being  behind ;  but  this 
tuunceuvre,  which  was  recommended  by  Madame  Lachapelle,  does  not  always 
succeed;  for  other  practitioners  are  not  as  fortunate  as  that  skilful  midwife  in 
turning  the  face  into  the  hollow  of  tbe  sa- 
crum. We  rather  believe,  with  M.  Vdpeau, 
that,  relying  on  the  result  of  the  aat^a  re- 
ported by  Eckurd  and  Michuelis  (sea  page 
440),  it  might  be  possible,  by  means  of  well- 
direuted  tiuctions,  to  free  the  occiput  at  the 
anterior  perineal  oommiseure,  after  which  the 
delivery  of  the  head  would  be  completed  by 


Fig.   120. 


But  a  much  more  difficult  case  may  be  met 
with  in  ooasequeuce  of  an  arrest  of  the  head 
above  the  superior  strait;  whether  arising 
from  an  unusual  extension,  incapable  of  being 
remedied  by  Madum^J^chapelle's  manceuvre, 
or  from  a  contraction  of  the  pelvis,  too  in- 
considerable of  itself  to  require  the  use  of 
the  forceps.  Both  Smellie  aud  Baudelocque, 
who  were  as  skilful  as  fortunate,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  its  application  under  such  cir- 
cumstances; but,  notwithstanding  the  great 
authority  of  their  names,  cases  of  this  kind  ^^ '' 
may  well  be  dreaded  when  such  a  man  as 
^  Sewees  has  alwajm  &iled  in  the  operation  !  In  fact,  what  a  series  of  difficulties 
are  here  met  with !  Thus,  not  to  speak  of  the  obstacle  to  the  operation  caused 
by  the  trunk  filling  up  the  vulvar  orifice,  we  must  remark :  ''  1.  1\uA,  when 
tbe  he^id  is  lodged  transversely  with  regard  to  the  pelvis,  as  frequently  happens, 
the  forward  inolinatjon  of  the  upper  strait  makes  it  impossible  to  apply  the 
blades  on  the  sides  of  the  head;  'Z.  That  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  head  will 
necessarily  be  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  blades,  and  that  the 
latter  will  consequently  be  applied  upon  tbe  two  extremities  of  a  long  diameter, — 
a  circumstance  tending  strongly  to  defeat  tl  8    That  on  account  of 

the  elcvatioQ  aud  position  of  the  bead.  is  grasped  by  the 

iustrumeni,  whioh  is  Uable,  t^  \  the  paita 
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of  the  mother.  It  is,  however,  the  extreme  resource,  and  must  be  attempted 
whenever  tractions,  as  strong  as  are  compatible  with  the  life  of  the  child,  have 
proved  unavailing. 

The  rules  for  its  accomplishment  are  very  simple ;  namely,  to  carry  the  tmnk 
towards  the  part  corresponding  with  the  occiput;  to  depress  the  chin  as  much  as 
possible,  with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  extension  of  the  head ;  to  enter  the 
blades  on  the  side  of  the  pelvis;  and,  lastly,  to  operate,  as  far  as  practicable,  io 
the  direction  of  the  pelvic  axes. 

Should  the  base  of  the  cranium  present  after  the  accidental  or  designed  sepa- 
ration of  the  head  from  the  body,  it  would  be  proper,  provided  the  pelvis  were 
well  formed,  to  apply  the  forceps,  after  having  taken  the  precaution  of  placing 
the  head  in  a  proper  position ;  that  is,  with  the  smallest  diameters  corresponding 
with  the  plane  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  occipito-mental.  diameter  wiih  the  direction 
of  its  axis.  Should  the  deformity  be  too  great,  the  embryotomy  forceps  will  be 
the  only  resource.     (See  Craniotomy.) 

§  6.  General  Considerations  on  the  Employment  of  the  Forceps. 

Although  an  exceedingly  useful  instrument  when  employed  by  skilful  hands 
in  proper  cases,  the  forceps,  by  being  badly  directed  or  improperly  applied  in 
those  in  which  it  is  not  indicated,  may  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  disorders. 
It  is  particularly  important,  therefore,  in  closing  this  article,  to  point  out  the 
cases  in  which  it  may  be  advantageously  employed.  Besides,  this  short  review 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  precepts  just  given,  and  render  its  mode  of  action 
more  intelligible. 

The  forceps  has  been  recommended  :  Ist,  in  cases  of  irregular  or  inclined  ver- 
tex and  face  positions,  which  are  neither  corrected  spontaneously  nor  can  be  by 
the  unaided  hand.  2.  Where  a  disproportion  exists  between  the  pelvic  dimen- 
sions and  the  size  of  the  head;  whether  dependent  on  a^ excessive  volume  of 
the  latter  or  a  contraction  of  the  former  3d.  Where  any  accident,  serious 
enough  to  compromise  the  life  of  the  mother  or  child,  occurs  during  the  labor, 
which  is  not  remediable  by  version.  4th.  Lastly,  where  the  head  has  descended 
to  the  pelvic  floor,  and  is  there  arrested  either  by  the  resistance  of  the  soft  parts 
or  by  shortness  of  the  cord. 

1.  Inclined  Vertex  or  Face  Positions, — As  heretofore  stated,  we  consider  an 
application  of  the  forceps  preferable  to  the  use  of  the  vectis  (or  lever)  in  these 
cases,  after  the  inefficiency  of  the  natural  powers  has  been  fully  determined  by  a 
delay  of  seven  or  eight  hours.  The  retraction  of  the  uterus  would  render  ver- 
sion too  difficult.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  a  prompt  delivery  is  equally  demanded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  and  the  child,  and  that  the  forceps  alone  can  ac- 
complish this  result.  Moreover,  as  the  inclined  lateral  or  parietal  positions  are 
nearly  always  transverse,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  after  what  has  been  elsewhere 
said,  that  the  blades  are  to  be  entered  on  the  sides  of  the  pelvis ;  and  that,  as 
the  head  descends  into  the  excavation,  it  will  probably  undergo  rotation,  whereby 
it  will  be  converted  into  an  antero-posterior  position.^     By  proceeding  in  this 

1  This  phenomenon  occurred  in  a  ladj,  in  La  Rue  St.  Paul,  to  whom  I  was  called  by  Dr 
Ducros,  about  seven  o'clock  iu  the  evening.     The  membranes  had  been  ruptured  since 
eight  A.  M. ;  the  head  was  situated  in  a  transverse  occipito-iliac  pcsition,  and  waa  Inclined 
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manner,  we  will  avoid,  according  to  Dug^s,  the  difficulties  of  a  direct  antero-pos- 
terior  introduction  as  regards  the  pelvis,  and  the  dangers  to  the  foetus  from  a  hi- 
parietal  application ;  for  it  must  be  obvious  that,  if  the  inclination  were  consider- 
able, one  of  the  blades  would  bruise  the  upper  part  of  the  neck. 

2.  Contractions  of  the  Pelvis. — The  ultimate  limit  to  which  we  restricted  the 
use  of  the  forceps,  was  three  inches  j  because  any  reduction  we  could  hope  to 
obtain  in  the  diameters  of  the  head  beyond  that,  would  not,  as  a  general  thing, 
be  great  enough  to  permit  it  to  pass  through  the  contracted  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  In  truth,  the  enlarged  experience  of  Baudelocque  has  proved  that,  when 
the  forceps  is  applied  in  the  direction  of  the  biparietal  diameter,  the  greatest 
reduction  obtainable,  witbout  compromising  the  child's  life,  is  not  more  than 
half  an  inch.  Now,  this  diameter,  on  a  well-formed  head,  averages  from  three 
and  a  half  to  three  and  three-quarter  inches,  and  even  supposing  that  we  can 
reduce  it  half  an  inch,  there  will  still  be  left  three  inches  at  the  least. 

Certain  practitioners,  having  observed  that  the  head  became  gradually  moulded 
to  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  by  the  efforts  of  the  womb  alone, 
in  some  cases  in  which  the  pelvis  was  contracted  to  less  than  three  inches,  have 
therefore,  imagined  that  the  resources  of  art  could  accomplish  what  nature  alone 
sometimes  effects ;  that  by  the  forceps  a  similar  reduction  in  the  diameters  of  the 
head  might  be  obtained;  and  consequently,  that  the  instrument  could  be  use- 
fully applied  when  the  contracted  diameters  are  even  less  than  three  inches. 
But  they  have  instituted  a  comparison  between  two  forces  that  are  wholly  dis- 
similar. Indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  expulsory  efforts  of  the  womb 
have  succeeded  in  forcing  the  head  through  the  pelvis  where  the  smallest  diame- 
ter did  not  exceed  two  and  threequnrter-inches ;  but  this  result  was  only  effected 
after  a  tedious  labor  of  thirty,  or  forty,  or  even  sixty  hours ;  and  where  the 
slow  and  gradual  compression,  to  which  the  head  was  then  subjected,  has  enabled 
the  brain  to  accommodate  itself  thereto  by  degrees.  On  the  contrary,  the  reduc- 
tion obtained  by  the  forceps,  is  produced  by  a  force  that  does  not  extend  beyond 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  the  most.  Now,  everybody  knows  that  a  tumor,  whose 
development  extends  over  a  period  of  several  years,  may  exist  within  the  cranial 
cavity  without  giving  rise  to  any  serious  disturbance,  whilst  a  little  drop  of  blood, 
suddenly  effused,  brings  on  paralysis  at  onc€.  Consequently,  the  pressure  made 
by  the  forceps  may  kill  the  child  by  its  sudden  action,  notwithstanding  the 
reduction  is  absolutely  less  than  what  nature  herself  sometimes  produces  after 
several  hours  of  suffering. 

But,  when  the  pelvic  diameters  exceed  three  inches,  the  forceps  may  prove 
very  useful )  though  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  character  of  its  action  has 
been  misunderstood,  by  supposing  that  it  is  to  serve  both  as  an  instrument  of 

on  its  anterior  parietal  region ;  it  had  not  made  the  least  progress  since  morning,  and  was 
80  inconsiderably  engaged  at  the  superior  strait,  that  I  was  forced  to  introduce  nearij  the 
whole  hand  for  th«  porpoM  of  Metrtainiag  the  position:  the  waters  had  escaped,  and  I 
attempted  in  vain  to  .t0tet  %  i  Biktioii  of  the  forceps,  made  in  the 

manner  above  indieated- 

The  head  detet"^  w  than  five  minutes  the 

child  wa^  bora  Hf* 
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traction  and  as  one  calculated  to  reduce  the  dimensiona  of  the  head  bj  its  pre*- 
sure.  Let  it  be  understood  that  the  forceps  merely  acts  here  as  an  instrameiit 
of  traction. 

In  fact,  the  contraction  usually  exists  at  the  superior  strait,  where  it  is  parti- 
cularly apt  to  affect  the  sacro-pubic  diameter;  and,  as  the  head  always  has  a 
tendency  to  present  its  long  diameters  to  those  of  the  pelvis,  when  retained  aboTe, 
it  is  generally  found  in  a  transverse  or  an  oblique  position  (more  frequently  the 
former).  Its  biparietal  diameter  will,  therefore,  correspond  to  the  smallest  one 
of  the  strait,  and  of  course  the  blades  of  the  forceps  should  be  applied  in  the 
direction  of  this  diameter ;  but  we  have  shown  that  such  an  application  is  not 
possible  in  any  case,  and  this  impossibility  is  still  more  evident  when  contractioa 
exists.  For,  as  Dr.  Collins  observes,  if  the  sacro-pubic  diameter  amounts  to  but 
three  inches,  it  would  be  impossible  to  apply  an  instrument,  the  interval  between 
whose  blades,  when  closed,  b  from  three  and  a  half  to  three  and  three-qumiter 
inches. 

The  forceps  will  therefore,  have  to  be  applied  laterally  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  pressure  exerted  by  it  will  bear  upon  the  occipi to-frontal  diameter.  Now, 
although  the  experiments  of  Baudelpcque  may  have  proved  that  the  head,  when 
flattened  in  one  direction,  is  not  very  sensibly  enlarged  in  another,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  a  reduction  effected  in  the  occipi  to-frontal  diameter  would  at  the 
same  time  diminish  the  biparietal  one,  which  b  perpendicular  to  it.  How,  then, 
does  the  forceps  act?  Simply  by  its  tractive  power,  which,  conjoined  with  the 
uterine  contractions,  induces  the  head  to  engage  in]  the  excavation ;  when,  of 
course,  as  the  parietal  protuberances  correspond  with  the  anterior  posterior  dia> 
meter,  the  biparietal  one  becomes  compressed  between  the  pubis  and  sacrum ; 
the  pelvis  itself  acting  here  as  the  compressory  agent,  and  not  the  forceps,  which 
latter  merely  facilitates  the  process  by  its  tractions.  The  pressure  exerted  by 
the  instrument  would  certainly  be  more  hurtful  than  useful,  by  preventing  what- 
ever elongation  the  occipito-froutal  diameter  is  capable  of  receiving  during  the 
forcible  reduction  of  the  biparietal  one.  This  view  of  the  action  of  the  foroepe 
has  at  least  the  advantage  of  demonstrating  the  uselessness,  if  not  the  danger,  of 
the  powerful  efforts  sometimes  resorted  to  by  certain  accoucheurs  for  the  purpose 
of  compressing  the  head,  and  reducing  its  size;  for  when  the  head  is  well  grasped 
by  the  instrument,  all  that  is  requisite  is  to  tighten  the  latter  enough  to  prevent 
it  from  slipping  during  the  operation.  If  the  forceps  can  ever  be  used  as  a  mean 
of  reduction,  it  is  only  when  the  head  is  arrested  by  a  shortening  of  the  bis- 
ischiatio  diameter. 

The  limits  just  assigned  to  the  application  of  the  forceps,  are  the  consequence 
of  experiments  upon  the  dead  body,  and  of  the  most  frequently  observed  cases ; 
but  we  shall  have  occasion  to  prove  hereafter  that  they  cannot  be  regaided  as 
absolute.  When  the  smallest  diameter  of  the  contracted  pelvis  is  less  than  three 
inches,  we  are  still  almost  obliged  to  try  the  forceps  before  having  recourse  to 
craniotomy  or  symphyseotomy  (see  Symphyseotomy),  and  it  has  several  times 
been  the  means  of  extracting  a  living  child  through  a  diameter  of  but  two  and 
three-quarter  inches,  for  example. 

But  are  the  forceps  the  only  resource  left  before  having  recourse  to  a  bloody 
operation  in  cases  of  contracted  pelvis?     We  long  thought  that  it  was,  iind|  not- 
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withstaDdiDg  the  impression  made  upon  onr  mind  by  the  perusal  of  the  observa- 
tions of  Madame  Lacbapelle,  we  shared  on  this  important  practical  point  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  French  accoucheurs,  and  proscribed  pelvic  version  in 
cases  of  contracted  pelvis,  except  in  the  oblique  oval  variety,  in  which  it  was 
admitted  by  all  to  have  undoubted  advantages. 

The  recent  publication  of  Drs.  Simpson  and  Radfort  led  us  to  a  fresh  exami- 
nation of  the  question,  and  it  has  already  been  seen  that  our  opinion  was  mate- 
rially changed  thereby. 

**  On  reading  cases  of  contraction  of  the  pelvis,"  says  Dr.  Simpson,  "  I  was 
struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  labor  in  certain  malformed  females,  was  much 
easier  and  more  fortunate  when  the  child  had  presented  by  the  feet  than  when 
the  head  was  the  first  to  offer.  In  several  cases  even,  which  would  have  required 
craniotomy,  the  presentation  of  the  feet  or  pelvic  version  enabled  me  to  effect 
the  delivery  in  a  succeeding  pregnancy.  Five  observations  of  this  kind  are  re- 
corded by  Smellie." 

"  According  to  my  tables,"  says  Madame  Lachapelle, "  of  fifteen  children  deli- 
vered by  the  forceps,  on  account  of  contracted  pelvis,  seven  lived,  and  eight 
perished  ;  whilst  of  twenty-five  delivered  by  the  feet,  fifteen  survived."  The 
proportion  of  success  is,  therefore,  two-thirds  for  version,  and  rather  less  than 
one-half  for  the  forceps.  **  These  fortunate  results  of  version,"  adds  the  illus- 
trious midwife,  '*  are  doubtless  due  to  the  greater  facility  with  which  we  are  able, 
whilst  drawing  upon  the  pelvic  extremity,  so  to  direct  the  head  of  the  foetus  as 
to  place  its  transverse  diameter  in  corespondence  with  the  shortened  antero-pos- 
terior  one.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  head  presents  first,  it  is,  in  fact,  gene- 
rally situated  transversely ;  but  it  may  possibly  occupy  much  more  unfavorable 
positions,  and  those,  too,  of  a  kind  which  the  forceps  is  incapable  of  altering." 

Supposing  the  head  to  be  situated  transversely  above  the  shortened  sacro-pubic 
diameter,  would  it  traverse  the  passage  with  any  more  ease  if  presenting  the  top 
of  the  head,  than  when,  after  the  extraction  or  spontaneous  expulsion  of  the 
body,  the  base  of  the  cranium  is  presented  to  the  shortened  diameter  ?  Here, 
theory  seems  to  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  facts.  The 
head,  regarded  as  a  whole,  represents  a  cone,  whose  base  is  the  biparietal  dia- 
meter, amounting  to  from  three  and  a  half,  to  three  and  three-quarter  inches, 
and  the  top  of  the  head  by  the  bimastoid  diameter,  amounting  to  but  from  three, 
to  three  and  a  quarter  inches.  This  latter  diameter  is  irreducible,  whilst  the 
former  is  susceptible,  under  the  influence  of  pressure  applied  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  of  being  shortened  to  the  extent  of  three-eighths,  or  even  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  Now,  when  the  top  of  the  head  presents  first,  the  base  of 
the  cone  which  it  represents  is  brought  in  relation  with  a  shorter  diameter  than 
its  own,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  womb,  as  well  as  the  tractions  by  the  furceps, 
can  have  but  the  single  result  of  flattening  the  vault  of  the  cranium  against  the 
opening  of  the  pelvis,  and  consequently,  of  increasing,  instead  of  diminishing 
the  biparietal  diameter.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  suppose  the  cone  represented  by 
the  head  to  engage  by  its  point,  that  is  to  say,  by  its  bimastoid  diameter,  the 
tractions  upon  the  body  of  the  child  might  have  the  following  effects :  namelT.  if 
the  shortened  pelvic  diameter  presents  at  least  from  two  and  tbree-p****' 
three  and  a  quarter  inches,  it  will  present  no  serious  obstacle  ^ 
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of  the  bimastoid  diameter,  and  from  that  time,  the  compression  upon  the  sides  of 
the  parietal  protuberances  produced  by  the  resisting  symphysis  pubis  and  sacro- 
vertebral  angle,  tends  to  force  them  nearer  together,  that  is  to  say,  to  shorten  the 
biparietal  diameter,  and  the  head  drawn  down  by  the  accoucheur  will  engage  is 
the  contracted  part  of  the  pelvis  like  a  wedge,  the  base  of  which  is  compressible. 
In  short,  the  resistance  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  in  the  presentation  of  the  U^ 
of  the  head,  tends  to  lessen  the  occipito-frontal  or  occi  pi  to-mental  diameter,  whilst 
in  foot  presentations,  it  tends  to  diminish  the  transverse  diameter,  that  is  to  saj, 
the  only  one  which  it  is  important  should  be  reduced.  (Simpson.) 

A  greatly  prolonged  labor  ought,  doubtless,  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  circumstances  affecting  the  welfare  of  both  mother  and  child,  for  the 
lives  of  both  are  hazarded  in  proportion  to  the  lengthening  out  of  the  expulsive 
btagc  ;  now,  according  to  Dr.  Simpson,  version  affords  the  immense  advantage  of 
enabling  us  to  terminate  the  labor  more  quickly.  What,  indeed,  is  the  coarse 
generally  pursued  when  it  is  proposed  to  apply  the  forceps  in  these  cases  of  cod- 
traction  ?  It  is,  evidently,  to  wait  before  acting,  in  order  to  determine  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  uterine  efforts,  and  it  is  not  until  after  five,  six,  or  eight  hours  of 
expectation,  that  the  instrument  is  used.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  head  is  com- 
pressed powerfully,  and  the  maternal  organs  are  so  seriously  contused  as  to  expose 
them  to  gangrene,  or,  at  least,  to  those  inflammations  of  the  uterus  or  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  pelvis,  so  dangerous  during  the  lying-in.  On  the  contrary, 
when  turning  is  intended,  the  most  favorable  moment  can  be  chosen  in  many 
cases,  which  is  immediately  after  the  membranes  are  ruptured  and  the  neck  com- 
pletely dilated.  The  term  of  expectation  would  be  still  longer  in  presence  of  a 
pelvis  so  contracted  as  to  require  embryotomy ;  for,  unless  the  foetus  is  found  to 
be  dead,  the  operation  is  deferred  until  it  shall  have  perished,  or  at  least  until 
the  labor  shall  have  lasted  so  long  as  to  render  its  viability  exceedingly  doubtful. 

If  regard  be  had  only  to  the  interests  of  the  mother,  version,  as  affording  op- 
portunity to  act  immediately  after  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  should,  therefore, 
be  preferred ;  but  is  the  case  tho  same  as  respects  the  fcetus  ?  If  we  compare 
the  results  of  podalic  version  with  those  of  embryotomy,  the  reply  is  ready,  for 
the  facts  mentioned  by  Madame  Lachapelle,  and  some  authors,  afford  us  at  least 
the  hope  of  sometimes  saving  the  child  by  turning,  whilst  its  death  is  the  inevi- 
table consequence  of  any  other  operation.  But  do  not  the  forceps,  within  the 
rational  limits  which  w^e  have  fixed  for  their  employment,  afford  greater  chances 
to  the  foetus  than  the  extraction  by  the  feet  ?  Madame  Lachapelle  and  Drs. 
Kadfort  and  Simpson,  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  for  the  turning.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  facts  collected  by  the  illustrious  midwife,  and  whilst  admitting  with  the 
English  accoucheurs,  that  the  compression  is  less  dangerous  to  the  fostos  when 
exerted  on  the  sides  of  the  head  than  when  its  tendency  is  to  shorten  the  occipito- 
frontal diameter,  we  confess  that  we  cannot  share  their  preference  when  the  top 
of  the  head  presents  in  a  favorable  position.  The  arrest  of  the  base  of  the 
cranium  above  the  contraction,  the  possible  extension  of  the  head,  the  stretching 
of  the  cervical  region  to  which  the  tractions  made  on  the  body  necessarily  expose 
it,  the  possible  compression  of  the  umbilical  cord  during  the  time  occupied  in  the 
extraction  of  the  child,  are,  indeed,  very  unfavorable  circumstances  for  the  latter, 
and,  unfortunately,  greatly  to  be  feared  daring  version.  But  when,  with  a  short- 
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ened  diameter  of  three  and  a  quarter  inches,  there  coincides  an  unfavorable  pre- 
sentation, as  those  of  the  face  or  of  the  trunk,  and  when,  before  the  application 
of  the  forceps  it  is  first  necessary  to  perform  tiie  cephalic  version ;  or  when,  the 
top  of  the  head  presenting,  it  is  so  situated  that  its  longitudinal  diameter  corre- 
sponds to  the  contracted  one,  we  are  of  their  opinion,  and  prefer  version  to  the 
use  of  the  instrument. 

When  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis  amounts  to  but  from  two  and 
three-quarters  to  three  and  a  quarter  inches,  and  the  child,  being  still  alive,  is 
placed  in  the  conditions  just  mentioned,  we  also  think  that  version  should  be 
preferred. 

If,  after  several  fruitless  attempts  made  with  the  forceps  upon  a  favorably- 
situated  head,  the  heart  is  heard  to  beat  distinctly  and  regularly,  we  should,  if 
the  pelvis  has  at  least  two  and  three-quarter  inches,  attempt  the  pelvic  version 
before  resorting  to  cniniotomy. 

We  would  add,  with  Madame  Lachapelle,  that  version  is  also  preferable  to  the 
use  of  the  instrument,  when  the  inferior  strait  is  contracted  transversely,  and  the 
pubic  arch  is  narrow  and  angular.  When,  in  fact,  the  head  is  the  first  to  be 
delivered,  the  occiput  appears  first  beneath  the  pubb,  and  its  disengagement 
under  these  circumstances  is  very  difficult,  and  sometimes  even  imposible. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  extraction  takes  place  by  the  feet,  the  occiput  places 
itself  behind  the  pubis,  the  forehead  is  the  first  to  appear  in  front  of  the  peri- 
neum, and  only  the  back  of  the  neck  engages  in  the  arch  of  the  pubis. 

To  recapitulate,  when  the  pelvis  has  at  least  two  and  three-quarter  inches  in 
its  sacro-pubic  diameter,  the  forceps  should  be  used  if  the  top  of  the  head  pre- 
sents in  a  transverse  position.  The  pelvic  version  should  be  preferred :  1,  in 
direct  antero-posterior  positions ;  2,  in  inclined  or  irregular  positions  of  the  top 
of  the  head;  3,  in  face  and  trunk  presentations;  4,  in  contractions  of  the  infe- 
rior strait  attended  with  narrowing  of  the  sub-pubic  arch.  It  were  useless  to 
recall  the  important  distinction  which  we  have  established  for  the  oblique  oval 
pelves.     (See  page  568.) 

8.  Accidenti, — It  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  conditions  in  which  the 
version  is  practicable,  to  show  the  part  the  forceps  may  play  in  those  accidents 
that  require  a  speedy  termination  of  the  labor.  We  need  not  mention  the  dila- 
tation or  dilatability  of  the  os  uteri,  for  this  is  indispensable  to  both  operations. 
Should  a  completion  of  the  delivery  be  deemed  imperative,  when  the  head  has 
cleared  the  cervix,  or  is  low  down  in  the  excavation,  we  would  apply  the  forceps ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  but  little  or  not  at  all  engaged  at  the  superior  strait, 
the  version  would  be  preferable  (see  page  757),  unless  the  pelvis  was  very  nar- 
row, or  the  womb  was  so  firmly  contracted,  as  to  render  an  introduction  of  the 
hand  unusually  painful,  or  even  impossible. 

4.  The  Rein'stance  of  the  Perineal  Muscles  is  one  of  the  most  common  reasons 
for  resorting  to  the  instrument ;  for  nine  out  of  every  ten  applications  of  the 
forceps  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  head,  which  has  been  detained 
at  tile  pelvic  floor  for  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  hours ;  indeed,  if  the  measures  re- 
commended on  page  573  have  proved  inefiectual,  this  is  our  only  resource.  But, 
even  here,  it  is  possible  that  obstetricians  have  been  in  error  with  regard  to  its 
modus  operandi,  since  every  one,  who,  like  mjMlf|  j  W  had  occasion 
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to  apply  it)  must  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  of  how  little  effort  is  reqnired, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  effect  the  delivery  of  the  bead.  For,  where  this 
part  has  been  retained  at  the  same  point  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  notwithstand- 
ing the  most  energetic  contractions  of  tbe  organ,  and  all  the  uterine  forces  have 
been  expended  on  an  apparently  insurmountable  obstacle,  the  youn^  accoucheur, 
in  resorting  to  his  instrument,  may  anticipate  the  necessity  of  using  some  con- 
siderable force ;  and  yet,  as  soon  as  a  few  slight  tractions  are  made,  this  great 
resistance  seems  to  give  way  at  once,  the  uterine  contractions  that  were  so  long 
ineffectual  are  henceforth  adequate,  and  the  patient  soon  expels  the  head  and 
forceps  together.  Far  different  would  be  the  result,  if  the  arrest  of  the  head 
were  altogether  dependent  on  an  over-resistant  perineum ;  for  the  exertion  re- 
quisite iu  those  cases,  where  this  part  has  been  rendered  less  extensible  by 
abnormal  bands  or  cicatrices,  is  well  known.  Doubtless,  this  resistance  from  tbe 
pelvic  floor  is  the  first  source,  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  whole  cause  of  the 
difficulty. 

In  my  opinion,  the  following  is  the  true  state  of  the  case ;  when  the  head, 
urged  on  by  the  uterine  contritctions,  reaches  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  it  is  already 
in  a  state  of  flexion,  which  must  certainly  increase  as  the  pains  become  stronger, 
and  the  perineum  more  resistant ;  for,  being  placed  between  two  opposite  forces, 
it  will  necessarily  be  flexed  on  the  chest  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  Now, 
it  is  this  excessive  flexion  that  constitutes  the  most  serious  difficulty,  for,  in  this 
position,  the  spinal  column  abuts  directly  on  the  occiput,  and  every  expulsorj 
effort  transmitted  by  it  has  a  tendency  to  depress  the  latter,  and  to  flex  the  head ; 
but  here  its  extension  can  alone  effect  a  delivery.  The  question  recurs,  how 
then  docs  the  forceps  operate  ?  I  answer,  in  a  very  simple  manner ;  by  the  first 
tractions  it  extends  the  head,  changing  this  part  to  a  more  favorable  position 
relatively  to  the  spine,  and  thus  restores  the  efficacy  of  the  uterine  contractions, 
which  latter  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  subsequent  completion  of  the  delivery. 

Hence,  the  reader  will  understand  that,  althcmgh  the  perineal  resistance  is, 
without  any  doubt,  the  original  caiiise  of  the  arrest  of  the  head,  yet,  in  a  vast 
majority  of  cases,  it  merely  acts  by  producing  an  exaggerated  flexion ;  and  that. 
as  soon  as  this  is  created,  it  alone  constitutes  the  whole  difficulty;  a  proof  of 
which  is  satisfactorily  afforded  by  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  the  termination  of  the 
labor,  afler  the  first  moderate  tractions  made  by  the  instrument  have  effected  a 
partial  extension. 

5.  Lastly,  it  has  been  shown  how  a  shortening  of  the  cord  may  become  a  cause 
of  dystocia.  Where  this  happens,  the  forceps  is  a  hazardous  resource,  that  ought 
to  be  avoided ;  but  the  real  source  of  the  delay  is  generally  unknown,  and,  even 
if  it  were  not.  I  know  of  nothing  better  to  be  done,  if  the  head  is  low  down  in 
the  excavation. 

The  period  of  labor  for  applying  the  forceps  varies  with  the  cause  that  de- 
mands its  use.  When  any  accident  whatever  renders  it  advisable  to  produce  a 
speedy  delivery,  and  the  forceps  be  deemed  appropriate,  the  time  for  operating 
will  be  judged  of  by  the  danger  of  the  accident  itself;  for  we  are  evidently  to 
interfere  as  soon  as  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  life  of  either  the  mother  or 
child  is  involved.  When  the  head  is  arrested  above  the  superior  strait  by  a 
contracted   pelvis,  we  might  wait  in  ordinary  cases,  as  elsewhere  stated,  fw 
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six,  seven,  or  even  eight  hours  after  the  membranes  are  raptured  and  the  os 
uteri  is  fully  dilated;  but  a  longer  delay  would  expose  both  mother  and  child 
to  the  most  serious  hazard.  Agaiui  when  the  arrest  of  the  head  is  depen- 
dent on  the  resistance  of  the  soft  parts,  the  pressure  thereby  created  on  the 
vaginal  walls  and  sometimes  even  upon  the  parietes  of  the  womb,  might  eventu- 
ally determine  a  gangrene  of  those  parts,  and  render  the  patient  liable  to  the 
vesical  and  recto-vaginal  fistulas,  which  often  result  in  consequence.  Besides 
which  the  foetus,  being  subjected  for  a  long  time  to  compression,  may  suffer 
from  ity  and  from  the  disorder  thereby  created  in  the  omphalo-placental  circula- 
tion ;  and  the  uterus,  having  exhausted  its  energy  against  resistances  which  it 
cannot  overcome,  fklls  into  a  state  of  inertia  that  continues  after  the  delivery, 
and  becomes  then  a  source  of  hemorrhage ;  and,  lastly,  the  inflammation  of  the 
womb  or  vaginal  walls  that  occasionally  takes  place,  may  extend  to  the  peri- 
toneum after,  or  even  during  the  labor,  and  speedily  prove  fatal.  All  these 
dangers  are  easily  obviated  by  the  proper  application  of  the  forceps;  and  though, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  abuse  of  the  instrument,  by  employing  it  too  early,  as 
some  practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  is  to  be  avoided,  yet,  on  the  other, 
we  must  not  virtually  interdict  its  use  by  trusting  too  long  to  the  powers  of 
nature.  We  must  again  allude  to  what  was  previously  stated  in  regard  to  the 
importance  of  observing  the  stage  of  the  labor  at  which  the  delay  occurs ;  thus 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  prior  to  the  rupture  qf  the  membranes,  can  have  but 
little  influence  on  the  mother's  condition,  and  none  on  that  of  the  child,  so  that, 
even  where  the  labor  has  lasted  from  thirty  to  thirty -six  hours,  there  is  often 
nothing  to  be  done;  though  if  the  head  were  low  down  in  the  excavation,  audit 
had  made  no  progress  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  the  forceps  ought  to  be  applied. 
But  this  rule,  which  is  applicable  to  most  cases,  admits  of  some  exceptions;  and 
it  would  seem  useless  to  add  that  the  state  of  the  patient's  health,  the  strength 
or  feebleness  of  the  uterine  contractions,  the  slowness  and  intermission,  or  the 
regularity  of  the  foetal  pulsations,  &c.,  must  influence  the  time  of  its  application. 
The  accoucheur  would  be  justly  liable  to  censure  for  not  acting  soon  enough,  and 
equally  so  for  recurring  too  early  to  the  use  of  instruments. 

Statistics^  and  General  View  of  the  Operation. — We  find  the  same  difficulty 
in  forming  an  exact  idea  of  the  frequency  of  the  oases  requiring  the  application 
of  the  forceps,  as  we  did  of  the  cases  demanding  veirsion,  for  they  vary  mnoh  in 
different  countries,  and  even  in  the  practice  of  accoucheurs  of  the  same  locality. 
Thus,  on  consulting  the  statistics  collected  by  Churchill,  we  find  for  England, 
120  forceps  cases  in  42,196  labors,  or  about  1  in  351 ;  whilst  in  France,  the  in- 
strument has  been  used  277  times  in  44,776  labors,  or  about  1  in  162 ;  and  in 
Germany,  1702  times  in  261,224  labors,  or  about  1  in  153. 

It  is  still  more  difficult  correctly  to  estimate  the  danger  of  the  operation  to  the 
mother  and  child,  for  the  statistics  generally  represent  only  the  number  of 
mothers  and  children  who  perished,  without  stating  the  cause  requiring  the  in- 
tervention of  art,  and,  consequently,  leaving  us  uninformed  as  to  the  probable 
danger  of  the  operation  in  any  given  case.  Thus,  the  risks  to  which  the  mother 
and  child  are  saty^^^^ad  when  the  use  of  the  forceps  is  demanded  only  by  the 
resutipcc  oi  oomparable  to  that  which  threatens  them  when 

the  1  ^  the  pelvis.     The  length  of  time  which 
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elapses  between  the  discbarge  of  tbe  waters  and  tbe  iDtervcntion  of  art,  ne 
sarily  influeoces  greatly  the  result  of  the  operation  :  now,  with  the  exceptioi 
Dr.  Collins^  whose  statistics,  though,  unfortunately,  too  limited,  prove  that 
mortality  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  lateness  of  the  operation,  very 
authors  have  noted  this  particular  point.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  the  forceps  increases  the  dangers  of 
delivery.'  Besides  its  being  always  prejudicial  to  interfere  with  the  operati 
of  nature  when  they  are  going  on  regularly,  the  application  of  the  forceps,  thoi 
apparently  of  the  simplest  character,  may  prove  dangerous  to  the  mother,  ; 
especially  to  the  foetus.  The  too  rapid  depletion  of  the  uterus  exposes  the  woe 
to  hemorrhage  from  inertia.  The  dilatation  of  the  soft  parts  takes  place  i 
far  less  regularity  when  the  head  is  extracted  by  the  forceps,  and  the  perine 
is,  therefore,  much  more  liable  to  laceration,  however  carefully  the  tractions 
performed.  Finally,  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  lesions  of  the  cervix  and  of 
perforation  of  the  vagina,  since  it  is  always  possible  to  avoid  them  by  conform 
to  the  precepts  already  given. 

Therefore,  the  instrument  should  be  had  recourse  to  only  when  the  inst 
oiency  of  the  powers  of  nature  shall  have  been  well  ascertained,  and  we  are  c 
vinced  that  a  longer  expectation  would  be  injurious  to  the  mother  or  to  the  ch 

The  posterior  position  of  the  head,  when  the  vertex  presents,  also  adds  to 
difficulties  and  danger  of  the  operation.  Especially  when  the  occiput  is  direc 
behind,  or  behind  and  to  the  left,  is  the  operation  more  laborious.  I  have  m 
tioned  a  case  of  direct  posterior  position  in  which  I  was  obliged  to  bring 
occiput  forward  (page  802,  note).  In  two  other  cases  of  left  posterior  diagc 
position,  the  head  was  delivered  only  by  the  strongest  exertions.  The  occi 
in  these  cases  pressed  so  strongly  upon  the  sciatic  plexus,  that  both  the  pati< 
suffered,  for  a  long  time  after,  great  pain  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  i 
one  was  unable  to  walk  for  more  than  a  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  compression  of  the  child's  head  by  the  instrum 
may  be  prejudicial  to  its  health  or  even  to  its  life,  and  we  have  to  point  out 
possible  occurrences,  cerebral  effusions,  fractures,  and  depressions  of  the  bone 
the  skull,  exophthalmia,  the  contusion,  laceration,  and  separation  of  the  sc; 
the  compression  of  the  umbilical  cord  between  the  head  and  the  blade  of 
forceps ;  and  lastly,  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  on  which  we  shall  make  ai 
remarks. 

Quite  recently,  M.  Landousy  has  called  attention  to  the  facial  paralysis  of  n 
born  children,  that  often  follows  an  application  of  the  forceps;  and  M.  P.  Dul 
has  also  alluded  to  the  same  fact  in  his  lectures.  This  palsy,  which  affects  c 
one  side  of  the  face,  is  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  blade  on  the  seventh  ] 
of  nerves.     Owing  to  the  nearly  total  abscDce  of  the  mastoid  process,  and 

1  Dr.  Collins  jirives  the  following  as  regards  the  mothers.  When  the  labor  was  tei 
Dated  in  24  hours,  but  one  woman  died  out  of  13 ;  between  the  23d  and  aOth  hour,  tl 
was  one  death  for  6  cases;  between  the  37th  and  48th,  one  death  in  4  ;  and  beyond 
one  death  in  2  cases. 

*  In  natural  labors,  the  mortality  was,  for  the  mothers,  1  in  346,  and  for  the  child 
1  in  31  ;  in  deliveries  by  the  forceps,  it  was,  for  the  mothers,  I  in  22,  and  for  the  c 
;  dren,  1  in  4-3. 
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defective  development  of  the  auditory  c&Dal.  such  a  compression  of  the  facial 
nerve  just  as  it  escapes  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  may  occur  very  easily. 
The  affection  is  easily  recognized  immediately  after  birth,  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstances :  the  commissure  of  the  lips  is  drawn  out  of  place ;  the  nostril  is 
neither  so  dilated  nor  so  movable  as  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side ;  the  eyelids 
are  open,  while  those  on  the  sound  side  are  closed  -,  the  whole  side  of  the  face  is 
distorted;  and  this  deformity,  heightened  by  the  infant's  cries,  gives  it  a  very 
peculiar  expression.  As  soon  as  the  crying  is  over,  the  deformity  is  so  slight  as 
scarcely  to  be  noticed,  if  the  eye  on  the  sound  side  happens  to  be  open ;  but 
when  the  child  cries  again,  the  want  of  symmetry  in  the  features  is  once  more 
observable.  This  difference  in  the  phenomena  of  the  disease,  dependent  on  the 
condition  of  repose  or  agitation  of  the  face,  is  much  better  marked  than  it  is  in 
the  facial  hemiplegia  of  adults.  The  difference  is  particularly  striking  just  before 
it  cries,  for  its  face  then  exhibits  alternatives  of  rest  and  excitement  such  as 
those  just  described.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days  these  symptoms  nearly 
all  disappear,  and  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  sides  is  gradually  restored. 
When  the  compression  of  the  nerve  has  been  moderate,  the  hemiplegia  does  not 
last  so  long,  and  occasionally  disappears  in  a  few  hours ;  but  in  other  instances 
it  may  persist  for  a  month  or  two.  Hitherto,  this  affection  has  never  terminated 
in  death,  having  always  passed  off,  even  where  no  active  medication  has  been 
employed. 

The  only  precautions  necessary  in  such  cases,  are  to  protect  the  eye  from  the 
light;  and,  when  the  sucking  is  interfered  with  by  the  paralysis,  as  it  ocoasion- 
ally  is,  to  find  a  nurse  having  a  well-formed  nipple. 


CHAPTER    III. 

OF  THE   VECTIS. 

The  vectis  (or  lever),  which  Burns  proposed  calling  the  trtutory  was  formerly 
much  used,  though,  at  the  pres^ent  day,  it  is  scarcely  ever  resorted  to,  since,  in 
nearly  all  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  recommended,  the  forceps  may  be  ad- 
vantageously substituted.  It  was  employed  to  effect  the  correction  of  the  head 
in  cases  of  inclined  vertex  presentations,  to  depress  the  occiput  in  face  positions, 
to  force  the  head  to  descend,  and  to  free  it  from  the  genital  organs.  One  of  the 
Chamberlens  appears  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  this  instrument  likewise,  but 
it  has  undergone  numerous  modifications  since  it  became  public.  The  one  now 
in  use  resembles  a  branch  of  the  forceps ;  the  blade  is  provided  with  a  fenestra, 
and  is  curved  on  one  side  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  convexity  of  the  child's 
head ;  being  terminated  below  by  a  long  flat  stem,  which  becomes  narrower  and 
rounded,  so  as  to  fit  in  a  wooden  handle,  which  latter  is  either  continued  out  in 
the  same  line,  or  else  is  slightly  bent  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  blade. 

Those  authors  who  still  reoommend  the  yeotis,  make  use  of  it  in  two  ways, 
and  to  accomplish  two  different  iv  '^  they  merely  desire  to  cor- 

rect the  head,  and  then  thunif  to  nature ;  at  others,  by 
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TiBtng  the  vectis  as  a  forceps,  they  endcaror  to  cztnct  It.  In  the  Utter  cu 
which  presupposes,  aocordiog  to  tbe  acknowledgment  of  M.  Velpean  himMl 
that  fhe  head  is- already  down  in  the  excavation,  I  know  of  no  reaaon  for  b 
nsing  the  forcups. 

When  the  correction  of  the  head  ia  the  only  object  to  he  Becnred.  the  bai 
will,  most  generally,  suffice.  Nevertheless,  if  the  vectis  ia  employed  for  tb 
parpose,  the  followiog  is  the  proper  mode  of  operating :  After  having  introdnci 
it,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  forceps,  we  next  endeavor  to  slip 
over  that  part  of  the  head  on  which  it  ia  to  act — over  the  occiput,  when  tl 
object  is  to  flex  the  head,  or  upon  one  of  the  parietal  regions  in  the  lateral  i: 
chned  positions.  When  it  is  properly  placed,  the  hand,  which  is  already  in  tl 
vagina,  and  which  has  served  to  guide  the  instrument  up  to  ita  place,  grasps 
near  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  a  ftilcmm,  as  it  were,  whilst  the  other  hand  hrrii 
hold  of  the  handle,  draws  in  a  direction  opposite  to  tbe  one  the  head  is  to  taki 
thus  making  tbe  inxtrument  act  as  a  lever  i 
tbe  first  kind.  In  some  oases,  tbe  band  at  tl 
extericr  serves  as  tbe  fulcrum  by  fixing  tl 
handle,  while  the  other,  acting  on  the  midd 
of  tbe  lever,  gives  tbe  blade  the  reqniaii 
movement;  tbe  instrument  then  acts  as  a  levi 
of  tbe  third  kind. 

As  hitherto  staled,  the  lever  might  proi 
very  serviceable  in  some  of  the  posterior  pot 
tions  of  the  face,  when  too  far  engaged  to  adm 
of  version.  When  it  is  used  for  flexing  tl 
bead  and  depressing  the  occiput,  it  is  pa&v 
like  a  blade  of  the  forceps  directly  upon  tl 
vertex,  and  aa  much  aa  possible  on  tbe  occipu 
(Fig.  121  )  Then,  by  operating  in  the  manni 
just  indicated,  we  attempt  to  convert  tbe  fai 
presentation  into  one  of  the  vertex. 

M.  Boddiiert,  who  baa  conntituted  himse 

the  advocate  of  the  vectis  in  Belgium,  stat 

that  he  has  employed  it  snccessfully  in  son 

,,_,„.        *     „  ,        cases  of  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  after  the  fo 

■_.  ..,nl*  or  ulBi  Ui<  Ittei  to  pnlldon  ,   -  .,  „,  ,  ,. 

ih*oeoipiit,orii>ii«Uieb»d.  ccpe  had  failed.    When  others  think  of  bavin 

recourse  to  craniotomy,  he  extracts  (be  cbil 

alive  by  means  of  this  instrument.     We  are  of  M,  Van  Huevel's  opinion,  thi 

the  vectis  can   never  substitute  tbe  forceps  or  version  in  deformities  of  tl: 

p.i™. 

Some  practllioners  are  in  the  habit  of  ntlaching  a  loop  near  tbe  middle  of  tl 
iDStrnmcnt,  cither  fo  give  it  a  point  d'appui  other  than  the  symphysis  pabi 
or  to  convert  it  into  a  lever  of  the  third  kind;  tbe  fillet,  drawn  by  one  hani 
becoming  tbe  active  power. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

INDUCTION   OF   PREMATURE   LABOR. 

• 

The  title  of  premature  artificial  delivery  is  applied  to  a  labor  that  is  design- 
edly brought  on  prior  to  the  ordinary  term  of  pregnancy,  but  not  before  the  foetus 
is  viable. 

No  obstetrical  operation  has  ever  been  more  warmly  or  more  profoundly  criti- 
cised than  this.  In  fact,  it  has  been  supported  or  condemned  by  the  leading 
accoucheurs  of  all  countries,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  disagreement  among 
the  masters  of  our  art,  no  part  of  obstetrical  science  has  ever  been  studied  with 
greater  care.  To  trace  out  the  first  dawning  of  the  induction  of  premature  labor, 
we  should  have  to  go  back  through  the  gropings  that  characterize  all  human 
works,  to  the  manoeuvres  of  Aspasia,  to  the  forced  dilatations  of  the  os  uteri  re- 
commended by  Louis  Bourgeois  and  J.  Guillemeau,  or  to  the  more  gradual  pro- 
cedure of  Puzos.  But,  in  all  of  these  methods,  the  principle  differs  wholly  from 
the  operation  under  consideration;  for,  *'in  fi premature  delivery,  nature  accom- 
plishes nearly  everything,  art  merely  contributing  a  slight,  though  certain  im- 
pulse ;  whilst  in  the  forced  labors,  art  acts  almost  alone,  for  all  that  nature  yields 
must  be  drawn  from  her  by  continuous  efforts."     (Ritgen.) 

Under  this  important  distinction,  we  believe  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
that  the  induction  of  premature  labor  had  its  origin  in  England.  According  to 
a  few  writers,  Mary  Donally,  a  midwife  of  that  country,  first  performed  it  in 
1738 ;  but  most  of  the  English  authors  look  upon  this  as  a  gratuitous  assertion. 
The  judicious  Denman  states  '^  that,  about  the  year  1756,  there  was  a  consul- 
tation of  the  most  eminent  men  at  that  time  in  London,  to  consider  the  moral 
rectitude  of,  and  advantages  which  might  be  expected  from,  this  practice,  which 
met  with  their  general  approbation.  The  first  case  in  which  it  was  deemed 
necessary  and  proper,  fell  under  the  care  of  the  late  Dr.  Macaulay,  and  it  termi- 
nated successfully."     His  example  was  soon  followed  by  numerous  imitators.^ 

From  Great  Britdn,  this  operation  shortly  passed  to  Germany,  where  it  was 
proposed  by  A.  Mai,  of  Heidelberg,  in  1799,  but  Wenzel  first  put  it  in  practice 
in  1804.  Owing  to  his  success,  and  the  publication  of  Reisinger's  remarkable 
work,  it  has  since  been  supported  by  numerous  and  zealous  partisans.  It  has 
been  performed  a  number  of  times  in  Holland  by  Salomon,  Welenbergh,  and 
Schow  ;  Lovati  has  been  equally  fortunate  in  Italy ;  and  the  periodical  works  of 
Denmark,  of  America,  Switzerland,  and  Poland,  have  severally  reported  interest- 
ing cases  of  delivery  before  term. 

In  France,  the  reception  of  this  operation  into  practice  is  quite  modern ; 
indeed,  for  a  long  time  prior  to  its  admission  as  a  valuable  resource,  it  was 

^  The  first  idea  of  the  induction  of  premature  labor  is  found  in  Raphael  Moxius  (Liv.  II, 
chap.  16,  p.  495)  ;  he  recommends  the  provocation  of  labor  with  the  object  of  saving  the 
mother,  at  two  different  periods  of  pregnancy.  In  the  first  months,  before  the  fuBtos  be- 
comes animated,  and  in  the  last  two  months,  because  then  *'  foetat  <  ab 
utero  extrudatur,  vivere  tamen  potest,  aut  saltern  non  defraudatu*' 
nascitur  et  baptizari  potest.'^ 
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rejected  as  a  crime.     Koussel  de  Yauzesme  proposed  it  as  early  as  1779,  thougli 

it  then  received  but  little  attention.     It  was  imperfectly  understood  for  a  very 

long  period,  and  we  may  doubtless  attribute  the  blind  and  passionate  opposition 

j  of  Baudelocque  and  his  pupils  to  their  want  of  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of  what 

might  be  expected  from  its  employment.     FoJere,  however,  persisted  in  reconi' 
mending  the  premature  delivery,  on  several  occasions,  notwithstanding  the  ana- 
themas of  this  celebrated  school.     In  1830,  M.  Burchardt,  in  a  remarkabU 
'•  1  J  thesis  on  this  subject,  sustained  its  propriety  at  Strasbourg,  and,  finally,  in  1881, 

Professor  Stoltz  performed  this  operation  for  the  first  time  in  France,  and  with 
the  most  perfect  success.  Since  then  all  donbts  have  gradually  vanished,  and 
most  of  the  French  accoucheurs  have  at  length  adopted  a  practice,  which  haa 
now,  for  nearly  a  century,  rendered  such  important  services  to  humanity.^ 

Being  once  rid  of  the  question  of  its  morality,  which  for  so  long  a  period 
deterred  some  practitioners,  who  did  not  hesitate  about  the  Csesarean  operatioo 
or  symphyseotomy,"  we  have  only  to  resolve,  at  the  present  day,  the  two  following 
questions  :  In  what  cases  is  premature  labor  to  be  induced  ?  And  which  is  the 
best  method  of  effecting  this  object  ? 


ARTICLE  I. 

« 

CASES   REQUIRING   A   PREMATURE   DELIVERY. 

A.  When  summing  up  the  indications  presented  by  the  pelvic  deformities,  it 
was  stated  that  a  premature  labor  might  be  brought  on  where  the  smallest  dia- 
meter of  the  pelvis  did  not  exceed  three  and  three-quarter  inches,  and  where  it 
was  not  less  than  two  and  a  half  inches ;  but  we  must  now  explain  this  proposi- 
tion more  fully. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  operation  is  always  resorted  to  for  the 
double  purpose  of  saving  the  child's  life,  and  of  preserving  the  mother  from  a 
danger  which  very  frequently  threatens  her  own  existence.  In  other  words,  it 
is  not  to  be  attempted  until  the  pregnancy  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  viability 
of  the  foetus  is  fully  established,  and  only  in  those  cases  where  the  contraction 

>  The  French  works  on  this  subject  are  as  yet  quite  few  in  number ;  but  their  authors, 
Burchardt,  Dezeimeris,  P.  Dubois,  Stoltz,  Ferniot,  and  Lacour,  have  scrupulouslj  examined 
the  objections  raised  at  various  periods  against  the  induction  of  premature  labor,  and  have 
endeavored  to  ascertain  the  precise  indications  for  its  performance ;  but  neither  of  them  has 
thought  of  imitating  certain  accoucheurs  of  neighboring  countries,  who  make  no  scruple  of 
trespassing  on  the  domain  of  other  obstetrical  operations.  They  have  attempted  to  prove 
that  each  of  these  operations  has  its  own  special  indications,  which  cannot  be  substituted  for 
any  other;  and  hence,  in  our  country,  the  induction  of  premature  labor  has  always  been 
governed  by  these  rigorous  data.  For  fuller  details,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  cases,  now 
quite  numerous,  performed  by  the  French  accoucheurs.  We  have  had  occasion  to  perform 
it  ourselves  six  times.     Three  of  the  children  were  born  living,  but  only  one  still  survives. 

'  It  is  really  wonderful  that  the  consequences  of  this  operation  have  been  so  long  dreaded  ; 
since,  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  cases  collected  by  M.  Lacour,  in  the  commencement  of  1844, 
more  than  one  half  of  the  children  survived,  and  scarcely  one  woman  in  sixteen  died.  Let 
any  one  compare  these  results  with  those  furnished  either  by  symphyseotomy  or  by  the 
Csesarean  operation. 
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of  the  pelvis  is  such  that  a  delivery  at  term  is  wholly  impossible  without  perfonn- 
ing  either  a  bloody  operation  on  the  patient  or  mutilating  her  child. 

The  French  law,  which  has  been  constructed  with  a  view  of  meeting  all  pos- 
sible anomalies,  has  decided  that  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  is  the  period  at 
which  a  foetus  might  be  considered  viable ;  but,  laying  aside  some  rare  excep- 
tions, which  ought  not  to  be  brought  in  question,  every  practitioner  well  knows 
that  the  foetus  seldom  lives  if  born  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  month.  Con- 
sequently, we  should  not  think  of  determining  its  premature  expulsion  before  the 
full  term  of  seven  months.  Although  this  point  is  easily  decided  so  far  as  the 
interests  of  the  new  being  are  concerned,  yet  with  regard  to  the  mother  such  is 
not  the  case ;  for  the  mere  assertion  that  this  operation  is  to  be  performed  when- 
ever it  is  known  that  a  natural  delivery  at  term  will  be  impossible,  is  altogether 
too  vague  and  uncertain  for  a  question  of  such  importance ;  and  therefore  the  two 
following  points  are  to  be  established  with  the  greatest  possible  precision;  namely, 
Ist,  the  degree  of  contraction  beyond  which  the  provoked  delivery  is  no  longer 
practicable ;  and,  2d,  within  what  limits  its  employment  is  justifiable. 

As  the  operation  is  only  admissible  after  the  seventh  month  of  gestation,  we 
must  of  course  ascertain  what  is  the  length  of  the  various  diameters  of  the  head 
at  that  period  ;  because  the  extent  of  the  biparietal  diameter,  which  in  most  in- 
stances corresponds  to  the  contracted  one  of  the  pelvis  (the  antero-posterior),  will 
evidently  show  to  what  ultimate  degree  of  pelvic  contraction  a  delivery  is  still 
possible.  Now,  it  appears  from  the  researches  of  Dubois,  of  Stoltz,  and  Madame 
Lachapelle,  that  the  biparietal  diameter  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  month  averages 
from  two  and  a  half  to  two  and  three-quarter  inches ;  in  addition  to  which,  we 
may  hope  for  a  further  reduction  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  on  account  of  the 
compressibility  of  the  head.  Therefore,  the  smallest  pelvic  diameter  must  be 
two  and  three-quarter  inches  at  the  least.  This,  then,  is  the  extreme  limit, 
beyond  which  the  induction  of  premature  delivery  is  no  longer  to  be  thought  of. 

But  practitioners  are  not  equally  unanimous  with  regard  to  the  highest  limit. 
From  the  fact  of  the  biparietal  diameter  being  three  and  a  half  inches  in  a  foetus 
at  term,  some  have  supposed  that  the  labor  ought  to  be  induced  whenever  the 
least  diameter  of  the  pelvis  docs  not  equal  this  length ;  and  making  allowance 
for  the  reducibility  of  the  head,  they  have  fixed  upon  three  and  a  quarter  inches 
as  tbe  highest  limit.  No  doubt,  when  the  woman  in  a  former  pregnancy  could 
only  be  delivered  by  a  resort  to  embryotomy,  the  practitioner  would  clearly  be 
warranted  in  bringing  on  labor,  even  though  the  sacro-pubic  diameter  was  not 
less  than  three  and  a  quarter  inches ;  yet  in  primiparse  this  would  not  be  justi- 
fiable, for  a  spontaneous  delivery  is  generally  possible  under  such  conditions. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  induction  of  premature  labor  is  admissible  only 
when  the  smallest  pelvic  diameter  measures  at  least  two  and  a  half  inches.  In 
multiparae,  where  former  experience  has  shown  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to  em- 
bryotomy, it  may  be  practised  as  high  as  three  and  one-quarter  inches,  but  in 
primiparse  never  beyond  three  inches. 

As  regards  the  child,  it  is  the  more  likely  to  live  as  its  sojourn  in  the  uterine 
cavity  has  been  the  more  prolonged ;  And  tliii  nvoDOsition,  the  truth  of  which  is 
universally  acknowledged|  should  ind  delay  the  induction  of 

premature  labor  as  loDg  as  JKV  vi,  therefore,  must 
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gaide  us  in  selecting  the  most  suitable  period ;  but.  Id  order  to  draw  auj  pomti^ 

coDclosion  from  an  examination  of  the  pelvis,  it  is  absolutely  requisite  to  koo 

the  child's  successive  growth  during  every  week  that  elapses  between  the  end  < 

the  seventh  month  and  the  close  of  pregnancy.     This  has  been  determined  a] 

proximatively  by  M.  Stoltz,  as  follows  : 

From  the  32d  to  the  33d  week,  the  biparictal  diameter  measures  2}  inches. 

From  the  34th  to  the  35th  week  it  measures  3i  inches. 

From  the  36th  to  the  37th  week  it  measures  3)  inches. 

Tbns,  if  the  labor  were  to  be  induced  in  consequence  of  a  contraction  to  ti 
and  a  half  inches,  it  would  be  necessary  to  operate  at  the  end  of  the  seveot 
month,  making  an  allowance  for  the  reducibility  of  the  head,  which  at  Uu 
period  is  quite  considerable.  But  where  it  is  clearly  ascertained  that  the  cai 
under  care  is  a  twin  pregnancy,  the  operation  might  be  put  off  for  some  time,  c 
either  abandoned  altogether  to  nature,  if  the  pelvic  contraction  be  not  ver 
great ;  because,  on  the  one  hand,  twins  usually  attain  a  less  degree  of  develo| 
ment,  and  on  the  other,  if  bom  before  term,  their  organization  is  generally  to 
imperfect  to  admit  of  a  healthly  extra-uterine  existence. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  proper  here  to  give  our  opinion  with  regard  to  certM 
circumstances  that  have  been  stated  by  some  accoucheurs  as  oontra-indicationa  t 
the  induction  of  labor;  we  allude  to  the  influence  of  first  labors,  of  twi 
pregnancies,  and  malpresentations. 

Merriman  has  been  the  most  prominent  in  urging  circumspection  in  tb 
cases  of  primiparous  females ;  but  the  fears  on  this  head  are  evidently  exagge: 
ated,  as  numberless  observations,  among  others  the  successful  result  quite  n 
cently  obtained  by  M.  Nichet,  in  the  case  of  a  rachitic  patient  who  was  pregnai 
for  the  first  time,  clearly  prove.  For  myself,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  follow  tb 
example  of  Stoltz  and  Velpeau,  and  bring  on  the  uterine  contractions  in  a  prim 
para,  if  I  had  fully  ascertained  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  pelvis ;  in  fac 
I  have  already  done  so.  The  obliteration  of  the  cervix,  which  we  all  know  n 
mains  closed  almost  till  term,  is  certainly  one  difficulty  the  more  to  overcome  i 
first  pregnancies,  but  still  this  is  not  insurmountable.  Basch's  dilator,  a  specie 
of  three  bladed  forceps,  which  is  dilated  after  being  introduced  into  the  nee 
and  thus  distends  the  orifice,  will,  in  my  opinion,  rarely  be  found  useful. 

With  regard  to  a  malpresentation  of  the  foetus,  were  we  to  pay  any  attentio 
to  it,  we  should  often  lose  the  advantages  of  the  operation,  since  this  is  m 
obstacle  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  And  as  a  delay  of  a  few  days  only  ma 
compromise  the  success  of  the  attempt,  it  would  be  better  to  change  the  pre 
sentation  by  external  manipulations,  as  performed  by  Stoltz.  When  thi 
measure  proves  unsuccessful  in  modifying  the  presentation,  we  should  stij 
endeavor  to  excite  the  uterine  contraction^  so  as  to  perform  version  as  soon  a 
the  08  uteri  shall  be  sufficiently  dilatable. 

The  mere  detection  of  a  vertex  presentation  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  feel 
ing  secure  as  respects  an  unfavorable  position.  In  one  of  the  six  operation 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  perform,  although  the  contraction  affected  th 
antero-posterior  diameter,  the  head  presented  in  an  occi  pi  to-pubic  position  afte 
the  membranes  were  ruptured:  and  as  this  circumstance  required  the  applicatiui 
of  the  forceps  and  considerable  traction,  the  child  was  bom  dead. 
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B.  The  cases  in  which  there  is  a  contraction  of  the  pelvis  do  not  constitute 
the  only  ones  in  which  the  premature  lahor  has  heen  recommended.  For  the 
many  serious  diseases  to  which  females  are  suhject  during  the  latter  months  of 
gestation  are  evidently  connected  with  that  condition;  and  a  depletion  of  the 
womb  is  the  best  and  often  the  only  means  of  removing  them.  This  is  also 
advised  by  some  writers  in  certain  affections  that  endanger  the  patient's  life ; 
among  others,  M.  Ferniot  has  endeavored  to  prove,  in  a  recent  thesis,  that  under 
such  circumstances  the  premature  labor  is  quite  as  justifiable  as  in  the  pelvic 
contraction.  The  forced  delivery  was  long  since  recommended  in  cases  of  pro- 
fuse flooding,  particularly  in  those  dependent  on  the  insertion  of  the  placenta 
over  the  os  uteri  -,  and  the  artificial  rupture  of  the  membranes,  resorted  to  in  our 
day,  is  merely  another  method  of  bringing  on  the  uterine  contractions.  Further, 
many  skilful  physicians  have  not  hesistated  to  bring  on  labor  when  an  attack  of 
convulsions  has  resisted  the  ordinary  remedies,  or  which,  after  being  chocked, 
returned  every  few  days  with  a  constantly  increasing  severity.  And  why  should 
not  the  same  course  be  pursued,  when  any  serious  disease,  that  existed  before 
pregnancy,  is  so  highly  aggravated  by  this  condition  as  to  threaten  an  early  ter- 
mination in  death,  if  its  course  be  not  speedily  arrested  by  emptying  the  womb  ? 
In  1827,  M.  Costa  submitted  the  question  to  the  Academie  de  Medecine, 
whether  or  not  it  is  proper  to  bring  on  labor  whenever  the  pregnancy  is  compli- 
cated by  any  disease  that  seriously  threatens  the  mother's  life,  supposing  the 
foetus  is  viable.  We  think  the  Academie  erred  in  treating  this  proposition  as 
inexpedient;  for  although  Costa's  question  was  too  general,  and,  doubtless,  ought 
to  have  been  better  matured  before  making  a  final  decision,  yet  restricted  ivithin 
certain  limits,  determined  by  observation,  it  already  has  received  and  will  still 
receive  numerous  applications  in  practice.  For  instance,  an  aggravated  disease 
of  the  heart,  general  serous  infiltration  of  the  tissues,  accompanied  by  effusions 
into  the  great  cavities,  a  threatened  suffocation,  and  the  existence  of  a  large 
aneurismal  tumor,  which  is  liable  to  be  ruptured  from  the  obstruction  to  the 
general  circulation  caused  by  the  developed  uterus,  are  certainly  quite  as  danger- 
ous as  flooding  or  an  attack  of  convulsions;  and  a  premature  delivery  appears 
to  me  advisable,  after  all  the  therapeutical  resources  usually  resorted  to  in  such 
cases  have  been  tried  without  benefit.  It  is  important,  however,  that  a  determi- 
nation of  this  kind  should  be  come  to  very  carefully,  and,  as  often  as  possible, 
after  consulting  with  enlightened  practitioners. 

In  describing  the  disorders  to  which  the  pregnant  condition  exposes  the 
female,  it  was  stated,  that  whenever  they  became  so  serious  as  to  threaten  the 
life  of  the  patient,  we  thought  that  the  induction  of  premature  labor  was  thereby 
sufficiently  justified.  Thus,  vomiting  which  resists  all  therapeutic  measures,  ex- 
treme dropsy  of  the  amnios,  ascites  connected  with  amniotic  dropsy  and  threat- 
ening the  patient  with  suffocation,  and  the  recurrence  of  convulsions  at  short 
intervals  and  with  increasing  severity,  are  all  of  them,  we  have  said,  sufficient 
reasons  for  performing  the  operation. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been  proposed, 
and  we  have  yet  some  other  indications  to  settle. 

1.  Abdominal  Tumors. — In  treating  of  the  Ttii  n  often  com- 

plicate pregnancy  and  parturition,  Dr.  Ail  '"livery  as 
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the  most  certain  method  of  preventing  those  serious  consequences,  to  which  tlw 

patient  is  then  exposed  during  the  lahor,  or  lying-in.     But  this  opinion,  in  on 

estimation,  is  only  admissible  in  the  following  cases : 

1st.  When  any  voluminous  tumor  whatever  exists  in  the  belly  and  inoommodei 

the  enlargement  of  the  womb ;  or  is  itself  exposed  to  such  a  compreasioDy  m 
I  almost  necessarily  to  lead  to  consecutive  inflammation. 

y  2d.  When  a  tumor  developed  in  the  excavation  is  so  fixed  and  adherent  to  th^ 

i  pelvic  walls  that  it  can  neither  be  pushed  above  the  superior  strait  nor  drawi 

down  beyond  the  vulva;  provided  its  bulk  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  expolmoi 

of  a  foetus  at  term. 

2.  Smallness  of  the  AbJomtnal  Cavity. — The  capacity  of  the   abdominal 
cavity  in  some  individuals  of  very  small  stature,  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  in< 

1  sufficient  for  the  normal  development  of  the  uterus,  which  after  attaining  a  oer 

rl*  tain  bulk  might  render  the  regular  performance  of  thegreat  functions  impossibiec 

Thus,  M.  Depaul  mentions  a  case  of  asphyxia  occurring  in  a  rachitic  female  who 
was  affected  with  a  deformity  of  this  kind.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  undei 
similar  circumstances,  a  premature  delivery  might  and  ought  to  be  thought  of 
Still,  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  operation,  for  the  elasticity  oi 
r  the  soft  walls  of  the  abdomen  of  these  individuals  permits  the  development  ol 

'  the  uterus  to  take  place  outside,  as  it  were,  of  the  abdominal  enclosure ;  and  ii 

the  walls  should  prove  too  resisting,  it  is  infinitely  probable  that  in  consequence 
of  its  violent  compression,  the  uterus  would  enter  spontaneously  into  action. 

3.  Nervous  Disorders. — ^The  nervous  disorders  which  come  on  during  gesta- 
N  tion  may  sometimes  become  so  serious  as  to  suggest  the  question,  whether  it  be 
r                       not  advisable  to  terminate  the  preguancy  which  gave  rise  to  them.     M.  Duboii 

was  consulted  in  the  case  of  a  young  lady  in  the  third  month  of  gestation,  whtj 
had  been  affected  for  six  weeks  with  symptoms  resembling  chorea.  The  spasuu 
were  first  limited  to  the  voluntary  muscles,  but  finally  invaded  those  of  organic 
life,  so  that  deglutition  and  speaking  had  become  difficult.  All  the  antbpasmo- 
dics  had  been  employed  without  success.  M.  Dubois  replied,  that  he  approved 
of  the  means  that  had  been  used,  but  that,  whenever  the  convulsions  invaded 
.  \  important  organs,  he  anticipated  the  necessity  of  inducing  premature  labor. 

;  We  have  in  charge  a  young  lady  who,  when  in  her  ordinary  health,  haa,  very 

rarely,  some  short  paroxysms  of  asthma,  and  then  almost  always  in  consequence 
of  an  emotion  or  physical  pain,  but  which  become  much  more  frequent  and  dis- 
tressing when  pregnant.  Having  reached  the  fourth  month  of  a  fiflh  pregnancy, 
she  has  just  had  a  slight  attack  of  varicella,  preceded  by  six  days  of  intense 
fever.  During  these  six  days,  the  suffocative  paroxysms  became  so  aerioua,  that 
MM.  Andral  and  Dubois,  who  were  called  in  consultation,  delivered  the  moat 
unfavorable  prognosis.  All  these  symptoms  vanished  upon  the  appearance  of  a 
dozen  very  small  pustules,  only  two  of  which  presented  the  umbilical  depression. 
The  idea  of  premature  delivery  might  certainly  present  itself,  should  such  acci- 
dents reappear  and  continue  at  a  later  period  of  the  gestation ;  but  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that,  as  M.  Laborie  remarks,  too  much  haste  should  not  be  made, 
inasmuch  as  these  nervous  phenomena  often  cease  instantaneously;  and  the 
operation  should  be  carried  into  effect  only  when  the  condition  of  the  patient 
demands  it  imperiously. 
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4.  Intercurrent  Acute  Dvteaset. — Mo3t  of  the  acute  affections  which  occur 
during  pregnancy,  seem  to  be  affected  unfavorably  by  abortion  and  spontaneous 
delivery.  We  have  ahready  stated  that  in  cholera,  in  which  the  induction  of 
premature  labor  and  abortion  have  been  recommended  as  a  therapeutic  measure, 
there  was  nothing  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  was  at- 
tended with  any  favorable  result.  We  think  therefore  that,  as  yet,  it  were  wisest 
to  abstain. 

5.  Death  of  the  Foetus  in  preceding  Pregnancies, — There  are  certain  women 
who,  after  reaching  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  of  gestation  without  the  slightest 
disorder,  suddenly  find  the  active  motions  of  the  foetus  to  diminish,  and  the  child 
dies.  This  unfortunate  event  occurs  with  some  again  and  again,  for  several 
consecutive  pregnancies,  so  that  certain  females  have  been  known  to  be  delivered 
thus  prematurely,  and  always  of  a  dead  child,  five  and  six  times  in  succession. 
Denman,  and  several  others,  thought  that  by  bringing  on  labor  before  the  period 
at  which  the  foetus  had  perished  in  the  preceding  pregnancies,  there  would  be  a 
chance  of  obtaining  living  children.  In  two  cases  mentioned  by  the  English 
author,  the  operation  proved  successful.  The  indication  should  not,  therefore, 
be  entirely  rejected.  However,  it  is  well  to  observe  with  M.  P.  Dubois,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  fatal  termination  in  preceding  pregnancies,  there  is  always 
cause  to  hope  for  a  happier  issue  as  respects  the  one  in  charge,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  a  general  rule  in  reference  to  the  matter.  It  is  one  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  responsibility  of  the  physician  is  deeply  implicated. 

t).  Finally,  the  induction  of  premature  labor  has  also  been  recommended  in 
cases  in  which  the  foetus  is  dead,  and  in  pregnancies  which  overrun  the  usual 
time.  At  present,  and  especially  in  France,  the  supposed  disorders  attributed  by 
Mai  and  Fodere  to  the  death  of  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  are  no  longer  believed 
in.  Expectation  is  adopted,  because  it  is  well  known  that  the  mother  incurs  no 
danger,  and  that  nature  will  rid  herself  of  the  dead  foetus  without  requiring  the 
intervention  of  art.   Nor  are  the  dangers  of  the  delayed  pregnancies  less  illusory. 

AKTICLE    II. 

OPERATIONS   FOR   THE  INDUCTION   OF  PREMATURE   LABOR. 

The  methods  proposed  for  effecting  the  premature  expulsion  of  the  child  are 
quite  numerous;  though,  with  reference  to  their  mode  of  action,  we  may,  like 
Professor  Stoltz,  divide  them  into  two  classes :  includiiig  in  the  first,  all  those 
which,  by  primarily  influencing  the  general  organization,  have  the  secondary 
effect  of  exciting  the  uterine  contractions  3  and,  in  the  second,  all  those  that 
operate  directly  and  mechanically  upon  the  womb,  for  the  purpose  of  arousing 
its  action. 

The  operation  of  the  means  appertaining  to  the  first  division  is  too  uncertain 
to  be  relied  upon  in  a  case  where  it  is  necessary  to  act  promptly  and  surely ;  and 
although  tepid  bathing,  venesection,  &c.,  have  occasionally  been  followed  by  a 
premature  delivery,  yet  no  one  would  ew  think  of  employing  them  with  this 
view.    Even  the  partisans  of  the  emot  "^  W«  for  though  its  influ- 

ence in  rendering  the  alow  and  Ibn  ■tore  energetic 
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j !  i  >  is  undoubted,  there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  it  is  capable  of  arousiDg  thei 

where  none  have  previously  existed. 
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\  I  -  Wherefore,  the  accoucheur  can  only  expect  to  bring  on  the  uterine  contnc 

j  I '  tions  with  certainty,  by  resorting  to  those  measures  that  act  directly  on  the  womb 
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these  are,  1st.  Frictions  made  over  the  fundus,  and  titillations  of  the  06  uteri 
2d.  The  detachment  of  the  inferior  segment  of  the  ovum  from  the  uterine  wall 
3d.  Perforation  of  the  membranes;  4th.  The  introduction  of  a  foreign  bod; 
into  the  cervix;  5th.  Plugging  up  the  vagina;  6th.  Uterine  douches. 

The  repeated  frictions  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  belly,  and  the  fundus  € 
the  womb,  originally  recommended  by  Professor  D'Outrepont,  to  which  Ritgei 
added  direct  excitation  of  the  os  uteri  by  one  or  more  fingers  introduced  int 
the  vagina^  are  now  generally  rejected.  In  truth,  the  irritation  thereby  pro 
duced  is  too  feeble  and  transitory  to  bring  on  a  genuine  labor.  The  same  remarl 
applies  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Hamilton ;  which  was  to  introduce  the  fingei 
^^  or  a  gum-elastic  catheter,  beyond  the  internal  orifice,  and  push  it  up  as  far  Bi 

A  j  possible  between  the  membranes  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  womb,  so  as  ti 

destroy  their  feeble  adhesions.  But,  even  supposing  that  it  were  always  feasible 
to  enter  the  finger,  or  a  sound,  in  this  manner  above  the  internal  orifice,  it  is  no 
at  all  apparent  how  such  a  separation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ovum  could  prov< 
sufficient  to  determine  the  expulsive  pains;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  ii 
those  cases  where  this  plan  appeared  to  answer,  the  success  was  rather  owing  t< 
the  irritation  at  the  neck,  caused  by  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body,  than  it 
the  detachment  itself. 

Ought  we  to  attribute  any  greater  value  to  the  uterine  injection,  recently  pro 
posed  by  Dr.  Cohen,  of  Hamburg,  for  the  artificial  induction  of  premature  labor 
Experience  can  alone  determine  the  question.  His  process  is,  however,  » 
simple,  and,  according  to  the  author,  is  attended  with  such  prompt  effects,  and  i 
so  devoid  of  danger,  that  we' think  it  right  to  notice  it.  He  says,  ^*I  perform  thi 
injection  as  follows :  I  use  a  small  syringe,  usually  of  pewter,  containing  froD 
two  to  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  tar  water,  and  whose  canula,  from  eight  to  nint 
inches  in  length,  and  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  has  a  curvatur 
similar  to  that  of  a  female  catheter.  I  lay  the  woman  flat  on  her  back  with  th( 
hips  raised,  then,  inserting  two  fingers  up  to  the  posterior  lip  of  the  os  tincte,  '. 
use  them  as  a  guide  to  the  canula,  which  I  pass  between  the  anterior  wall  of  thi 
uterus  and  the  ovum  to  the  distance  of  two  inches  within  the  uterus.  It  is  thei 
only  that  I  commence  the  injection.  I  force  it  gently  and  slowly,  taking  care  U 
raise  the  syringe  a  little  to  avoid  applying  the  opening  against  the  wall  of  thi 
uterus,  and  changing  the  direction  of  the  instrument  whenever  any  obstacle  pre 
sents  to  the  passage  of  the  fluid.  The  syringe  is  withdrawn  very  gradually;  tei 
minutes  afterward,  the  woman  may  rise  and  walk,  and  if  at  the  expiration  o 
six  hours  there  is  no  appearance  of  labor,  the  injection  is  renewed."  .  .  . 
As  M.  Cohen  has  succeeded  once,  and  the  process  is  so  harmless,  it  is  very  desi 
rable  that  he  should  try  again. 

Perforation  of  the  membranes  would  naturally  suggest  itself  as  the  most  cei 
tain  method  of  accomplishing  the  object ;  and  this  was  the  mode  adopted  b; 
Macaulay,  in  1756,  when  he  first  put  the  recommendation  of  the  most  celebrates 
London  physicians  into  practice.    Most  of  the  accoucheurs  who  have  performer 
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this  operation  since  bis  day  have  likewise  punctored  the  ovum ;  the  various  modi- 
fications suggested  at  difierent  times  merely  refer  to  the  shape,  the  length,  or 
the  curve  of  the  instrument  used,  and  scarcely  merit  a  notice.  For  it  must  be 
evident  that  any  canula  whatever,  that  is  sufficiently  curved  to  correspond  with 
the  line  of  the  pelvic  axis,  and  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  os  uteri  without  diffi- 
culty  (that  is,  about  eight  to  eight  and  a  half  inches),  and  furnished  with  a  trocar, 
having  its  point  concealed  within,  or  only  projecting  a  few  lines  beyond  the  end 
of  the  canula,  will  be  all  that  is  requisite.  The  only  precautions  to  be  observed 
consist  in  guiding  the  instrument  along  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  injure  the 
mother's  parts,  and  so  as  not  to  wound  the  foetus  by  the  point  of  the  trocar. 

As  elsewhere  stated,  this  is  the  most  certain  plan,  because  a  discharge  of  the 
waters  necessarily  occasions  a  retraction  of  the  uterine  walls,  and  sooner  or  later 
a  manifestation  of  the  pains;  we  may  further  add,  that  it  is  quite  as  easily  accom- 
plished, and  is  less  painful  to  the  mother  than  those  about  to  be  described;  but 
we  must  acknowledge  that  the  child's  existence  is  much  more  endangered,  because 
a  partial  or  even  a  total  escape  of  the  amniotic  liquid  is  not  always  followed  at 
once  by  the  occurrence  of  the  first  pains. 

Sometimes  forty  or  even  sixty  hours  elapse  before  the  uterus,  irritated  by  the 
prolonged  contact  of  the  foetal  inequalities,  begins  to  contract;  and  even  when 
the  labor  has  actually  commenced,  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  progresses  very 
slowly,  for  at  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  the  fibres  in  the  neck  have  not  as  yet 
undergone  those  modifications  which,  at  the  ordinary  term  of  gestation,  render 
the  dilatation  easy ;  and  thus  a  further  period  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours 
often  passes  away  before  the  os  uteri  is  sufficiently  dilated.  Now,  during  all  this 
time,  the  foetus,  being  no  longer  protected  by  the  amniotic  liquid,  is  subjected  to 
the  direct  pressure  of  the  contracted  uterine  walls ;  the  umbilical  cord  might 
very  easily  be  involved,  and,  from  its  compression,  an  interruption  of  the  cir- 
culatory relations,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  support  of  the  child's  life, 
would  inevitably  result ;  besides  which,  the  placenta  itself  might  be  partially 
detached  in  consequence  of  the  retraction  of  the  womb. 

Many  accoucheurs,  influenced  by  these  palpable  dangers,  had  altogether  re- 
jected the  perforation  of  the  membranes,  when  a  modification  was  proposed  by 
Meissner,  of  Leipsic,  which,  fortunately,  prevents  the  accidents  just  indicated, 
and,  therefore,  merits  a  further  investigation  into  the  propriety  of  puncturing 
the  ovum.  Various  plans  were  suggested  for  moderating,  as  it  were,  the  dis- 
charge of  the  amniotic  liquid,  and  of  only  permitting  the  escape  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  it  to  secure  the  induction  of  the  pains ;  but  no  one  had  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  what  Meissner  has  so  happily  effected.  His  process  is 
as  follows : 

Instead  of  puncturing  the  bag  of  waters  at  its  lowest  part,  he  perforates  it  high 
up  close  to  the  fundus  of  the  womb,  by  using  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  canula 
and  two  stilcts.  The  canula,  which  is  made  of  silver,  is  nearly  thirteen  inches 
long,  and  about  two  lines  in  diameter;  and  it  is  curved  so  as  to  correspond  to  a 
segment  of  a  circle  which  has  a  radius  of  eight  inches.  A  ring  is  attached  to  it, 
near  the  lower  extremity  on  the  eonrez  side,  by  which  the  instrument  is  managed, 
and  which  servee  to  iaditifei  t  ourvature  after  the  introduction. 

The  two  0tilet8  (<hw  V  ^e<«haped  button,  and  the 
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other  by  a  trocar)  are  adapted  to  the  canula ;  their  lower  end  is  flattened  out  m 
1  '  {  as  to  keep  them  from  slipping  in  too  far ;  the  olive-shaped  extremity  of  the  fin 

stile t  ought  not  to  project  more  than  two  or  three  lines  beyond  the  canula;  bv 
the  trocar  point  of  the  second  should  advance  at  least  half  an  inch.  The  fin 
stilet  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  canula,  and  the  second  I 
make  the  puncture. 

M.  Meissner  performs  the  operation  in  the  following  manner :  The  patient  i 
placed  in  an  erect  posture,  and  the  operator,  stooping  down  on  one  knee  befori 
her,  first  ascertains  the  exact  position  of  the  cervix ;  if  this  is  high  up,  and  a 
the  same  time  is  directed  so  far  backwards  as  scarcely  to  be  reached,  the  patieo 
will  have  to  sit  down  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  or  else  lie  on  a  settee.  The  aocon 
cheur  then  introduces  the  canula  armed  with  the  blunt  stilet,  along^  the  palmft 
surface  of  the  index  finger  into  the  cavity  of  the  cervix,  and  presses  it  on  until 
it  has  passed  the  internal  orifice ;  of  course,  always  having  the  convexity  of  the 
instrument  directed  towards  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  When  the  point  of  th< 
)*  canula  has  once  got  beyond  the  internal  orifice,  it  is  easily  slipped  up  betweei 

the  membranes  and  the  uterine  walls,  to  the  extent  of  eight  or  ten  inches  aboT< 
the  OS  uteri.  After  having  ascertained  that  the  point  of  the  instrument  does  not 
rest  on  any  portion  of  the  fcetus,  the  accoucheur  withdraws  the  olive-shapec 
stilet,  and  substitutes  the  trocar,  with  which  he  then  punctures  the  membranes. 
The  trocar  is  next  withdrawn,  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  is  allowed  to  escape 
through  the  canula,  and  then  the  latter  itself  is  removed.  After  the  ope- 
ration  is  over,  the  woman  may  be  permitted  to  sit  down  or  walk  about  at  plea- 
sure. The  waters  gradually  escape,  thus  lubricating  and  preparing  the  passages, 
and  the  pains  make  their  appearance  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eighl 
hours ',  and,  in  most  cases,  the  dilatation  is  soon  effected,  the  contractions  an 
strong,  and  the  labor  is  completed  in  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours.  When  th< 
labor  does  not  advance  regularly,  and  the  resistance  from  the  contracted  pelvii 
is  very  considerable,  M.  Meissner  resorts  to  the  measures  usually  employed  uudei 
similar  circumstances  at  term. 

He  has  tried  this  mode  of  operating  fourteen  times,  and  he  avers  that  botb 
mother  and  child  were  saved  in  every  instance ;  such  a  result,  as  compared  witl 
those  obtained  by  other  plans,  certainly  demands  attention,  and  must  encourage 
other  practitioners  to  attempt  it.  Let  us  hope  that  the  principals  of  large  lying 
in  hospitals  will  shortly  confirm,  by  fresh  success,  the  favorable  accounts  given 
by  Meissner. 

The  introduction  of  Meissner's  canula  is  liable  to  occasion  a  partial  separation 
of  the  placenta,  and  consequently  endangers  the  lesion  of  some  of  its  vessela 
This,  indeed,  happened  in  a  case  observed  by  Kivisch,  of  Wurxbourg :  the 
canula  would  ascend  no  higher  than  five  inches,  and  after  the  puncture,  nothini; 
escaped  but  a  little  blood  and  serum.  Not  having  obtained  a  discharge  of  water 
it  was  decided  two  hours  afterwards  to  puncture  the  ovum  in  the  usual  way.  •  . 
Why  not  have  directed  the  canula  toward  another  point  ? 

Dismayed  by  the  dangers  to  which  the  child  is  exposed  by  the  old  plan  o1 
tapping  the  membranes,  many  obstetricians  have  suggested  an  induction  of  the 
uterine  contractions,  by  introducing  a  foreign  body  into  the  neck  of  the  womb, 
which  is  designed  to  act  both  as  an  irritant  and  as  a  mechanical  dilator.    Kluge 
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may  be  considered  (h  the  sntbor  of  this  method  of  dilatation,  and  his  process  ie 
the  one  stitl  genemllj  preferred.  As  well  known,  this  is  performed  hy  intro- 
dncing  a  conical  piece  of  prepared  sponge  into  the  eerriz  uteri,  and  keeping  it 
there  by  plugging  up  the  v^ina,  until  the  puns  are  fully  developed.  The  mode 
of  operating  is  as  follows  : 

After  having  obtained  the  patient's  consent,  and,  whenever  poasible,  the  ad- 
vice of  some  professional  brethren,  the  accoucheur  hoe  the  woman  prepared,  by 
directing  her  to  use  warm  emollient  and  narcotic  injections  into  the  vagina,  for 
a  few  days  previous  to  the  operation  ;  before  commencing,  the  bladder  and  rec- 
tum are  to  he  emptied,  and  a  fresh  examination  is  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  degree  of  the  pelvic  contraction,  as  welt  aa  the  child's  position. 

The  female  being  placed  in  nearly  the  same  position  as  if  the  forceps  were  to 
be  applied,  the  operator  first  draws  the  corvis  towards  the  median  line,  whenever 
it  is  found  deviated;  or,  he  might  endeavor  to  get  the  neck  within  the  uterine 
extremity  of  a  speculum  (Dubois).  But  this  is  not  always  practicable, 
especially  if  the  part  be  directed  a  little  forward;  in  general,  the  finger 
answers  every  purpose  as  a  conductor;  then  a  conical  plug  of  prepared  sponge, 
about  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  having  a 
piece  of  tape  ten  inches  long  attached  to  it,  is  held  by  its  large  extremity,  in  a 
pair  of  long  curved  forceps,  and  is  carried  up  towards  the  uterine  orifice  where 
it  is  gradually  made  to  enter.  After  holding  it  there  for  five  or  six  minutes,  the 
fbrceps  end  speculum  (if  used)  are  withdrawn,  and  the  vagina  is  next  filled  up 
with  a  largo  sponge,  orbitaof  cbarpie,  so  as  to  keep  the  first  sponge  in  its  place; 
the  whole  is  to  be  retained  by  a  proper  bandage,  and  the  patient  replaced  in  bed. 
The  mode  in  which  the  foreign  body  act«  here,  ia  obvious  ;  the  prepared  sponge 
becoming  saturated  with  the 
fluids  from  the  neighboring 
pnrts,  swells  up,  and  irritates 
the  cervix  by  it^  bulk  ;  this 
determines  a  dilatation  of  the 
latter,  and  the  irritation  thus 
caused,  by  reacting  on  the 
fibres  of  the  uterus,  often 
bring)!  on  the  contractions  in 
five  or  six  hours.  Should  it 
happen  that  the  pains  are  not 
fully  established,  or  the  dila- 
tation of  the  OS  uteri  ia  not 
completed  in  the  course  of 
twcnty-fonr  hours,  the  opera- 
tion ought  to  be  performed 
again,  taking  care  this  time 
to  introduce  a  lai^r  piece  of 
sponge  (the  first  having  been 
extracted  by  the  tape)  ;  thii 
second  operation  is  nearly  ahnv*" 
still  too  slow  and  fM>)^  loot') 
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titillatioQS  of  the  cervix,  or  still  better,  the  general  stimolants,  ergot  puiiei 
larly,  might  be  resorted  to. 
'  1  [  This  process,  which  has  now  come  into  general  use,  has  the  great  adTanttf 

of  retaining  the  amniotic  liquid  nearly  as  long  as  in  natural  labor  at  term ;  ii 
results,  however,  are  far  from  being  so  satisfactory  as  those  obtained  bj  li 
Meissner's  plan,  which  certainly  constitutes  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  persistin 
in  its  employment,  in  all  cases,  and  for  giving  a  trial  to  the  modification  pn 
posed  by  the  Leipsic  accoucheur. 

The  necessity  of  plugging  the  vagina,  and  keeping  the  tampon  applied  for  tw 
[  or  three  days,  and  sometimes  even  longer,  occasions  great  suffering  to  the  womu 

From  having  witnessed  this  suffering,  I  had  an  instrument  constructed,  in  184« 

by  means  of  which  the  prepared  sponge  is  kept  in  its  place  within  the  oerru 

It  is  composed  :  1.  Of  a  hypogastric  belt,  to  the  middle  and  front  part  of  whid 

is  secured  a  metallic  stem  eight  inches  long,  and  curved  at  its  free  extremity 

which  carries  a  canula  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length  :  2.  Of  a  stem  of  whak 

bone,  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  beai 

ing  at  its  extremity  a  forceps  with  claws  capable  of  being  closed  at  will,  by  mean 

of  a  sliding  ring,  like  those  of  a  porte-crayon.     The  prepared  sponge  is  first  fixe4 

in  the  forceps,  and  then  introduced  as  usual  within  the  cervix  :  the  whaleboiK 

stem  is  next  introduced  into  the  canula  and  held  fast  by  the  pressure  of  a  screv 

In  this  way,  the  use  of  the  tampon,  which  is  always  painful,  is  avoided ;  tb 

sponge  cannot  be  displaced  and  escape  from  the  cervix,  as  often  Happens  ii 

Kluge's  process,  nor  are  the  functions  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  in  any  degre 

I  interfered  with.     The  patient  is  not  condemned  to  the  absolute  repose  usuall; 

j  directed,  but  can  move  in  bed  without  inconvenience.     I  therefore  regard  it  a 

I  a  plan  which  does  away  with  most  of  the  inconveniences  justly  complained  of  ii 

]  the  performance  of  the  operation. 

I  Quite  recently,  Br.  Schoeller,  of  Berlin,  has  suggested  a  measure  which  i 

I  new  as  to  its  proposed  object,  tl^pugh  one  of  long  standing  in  obstetrical  science 

f  Every  practitioner  is  aware  of  the  principal  objection  to  the  use  of  the  tampon 

so  highly  extolled  by  Leroux,  of  Dijon,  as  a  remedy  for  uterine  hemorrhage ;  noi 
M.  Schocller  has  conceived  the  idea  of  employing  the  irritation  it  produces  as  ; 
means  for  the  induction  of  premature  delivery;  for  it  is  well  known  that  it 
application  is  most  generally  followed  by  uterine  contractions.  He  first  mad< 
use  of  it  in  1839,  and  was  entirely  successful ;  since  that  time  he  has  performer 
five  similar  operations,  and  the  child  was  bom  living  in  four  of  them.  The  mod( 
of  operating,  according  to  Stoltz's  translation,  is  as  follows  (^Gaz.  Med.  dt  Slrai 
bour(/j  Jan.  1843): 

Before  commencing,  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  to  be  emptied ',  then  seven 
little  rolls  of  charpie,  steeped  in  oil,  or  smeared  with  cerate,  are  successively 
pushed  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  the  first  of  them  having  a  piece  o 
tape  attached,  to  facilitate  its  subsequent  extraction.  Prepared  sponge  migb 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  it  would  then  be  requisite  to  retain  it  in  »ii\ 
by  another  common  sponge.  It  is  not  necessary  to  fill  the  whole  vagina;  in  fact 
this  would  be  attended  with  some  inconvenience,  for  the  excretion  of  the  arin< 
and  fecal  matters  would  be  thereby  impeded.  It  is  advisable  to  introduce  th 
tampon  in  the  evening,  when  the  patient  is  recumbent,  because  she  will  be  mor 
likely  to  remain  quiet  during  the  early  periods  of  its  operation. 
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The  effects  of  this  measure  are  shortly  manifested  by  pains  in  the  abdomen 
and  loins,  and  by  a  feeling  of  tension  in  the  womb  itself;  repeated  frictions  are 
then  made  over  the  fnndus  uteri,  with  a  view  of  aiding  its  operation.  As  the 
tampon  soon  becomes  saturated  with  the  mucus  from  the  vagina,  and  exhales  a 
disagreeable  odor,  it  ought  to  be  renewed  at  least  once  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
or  even  twice,  if  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  permits;  but,  before  introducing  the 
second  one,  the  vagina  is  washed  out  by  an  injection.  As  soon  as  the  tampon 
has  roused  the  uterine  contractility,  and  the  orifice  dilates,  it  may  be  withdrawn  ; 
though,  should  the  labor  be  lingering,  and  the  contractions  become  slow  and 
feeble,  it  must  be  reapplied,  and  ten  grains  of  the  secale  cornutum  be  admi- 
nistered by  the  mouth  every  half  hour.  The  pains  may  also  be  restored  by 
dilating  the  orifice  with  the  index  finger,  carefully  avoiding  a  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  until  the  dilatation  is  nearly  completed. 

The  number  of  instances  in  which  Schoeller's  process  has  been  tried,  is  as  yet 
too  limited  to  warrant  us  in  recommending  it  for  general  adoption.  But  the 
perusal  of  his  cases  has  induced  us  to  believe  that  the  tampon  will  not  always 
succeed ;  and  at  least,  has  convinced  us  of  the  slowness  of  its  operation.  For 
instance,  in  one  of  the  five  cases  reported,  it  was  first  applied  on  the  23d  of 
November,  and  the  delivery  did  not  take  place  until  the  29th ;  in  another,  it 
was  introduced  on  the  27th  of  January,  and  the  labor  was  accomplished  on  the 
5th  of  February.  -The  process  must  be  a  very  painful  ene,  besides  which,  as  M. 
Stoltz  observes,  the  abortive  action  of  the  tampon  has  only  been  noticed  in  those 
cases  where  the  labor  had  already  commenced,  or  where  some  marked  disorder 
in  the  functions  of  the  womb  had  occurred ;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween these  latter  and  that  of  a  woman  in  whom  the  uterine  contractility  still 
lies  dormant. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  still  more  recent  process  possessing  undoubted  advantages 
over  all  the  others,  namely,  that  which  consists  in  directing  a  stream  of  warm 
water  upon  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  The  honor  of  introduding  it  into  obstetrical 
practice  is  due  to  Professor  Kiwisch.  His  apparatus  was  a  simple  tin  box,  pro- 
vided with  a  long  tube  furnished  with  a  stopcock.  The  extremity  of  the  tube 
is  introduced  by  the  vagina  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  should  be  about  76**  or  78**  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  jet  should  be  large 
and  powerful.  The  injections  should  last  from  10  to  15  minutes  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Instead  of  Kiwisch's  apparatus,  M.  P.  Dubois  uses  Dr.  Eguisier's  instrument 
for  irrigation  and  steady  injection.  The  latter  containing  six  quarts  of  fluid,  is 
sufficient  for  a  douche  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  duration,  and  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  renew  the  water  as  in  Kiwisoh's  contrivance.  Besides,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  its  being  very  elevated  like  the  other,  which  renders  it  much  more  con- 
venient to  manipulate.  I  made  use  of  Eguisier's  pump  in  the  three  cases  in 
which  I  employed  the  uterine  douches.  Unfortunately,  it  is  quite  expensive, 
and  not  readily  procured  out  of  the  city.  Therefore,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
any  vessel,  capable  of  containing  eight  or  ten  quarts  of  water,  placed  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  provided  withlt  f  f  (niffioient  length, 
will  serve  the  same  purpose.  The  tidkt  '  ut  a  foot 
from  its  free  extremity.    To  tWi  irith 
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a  single  orifice  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     The  power  of  the  jet 
he  increased  or  diminished  at  will  by  varying  the  calibre  of  the  canula. 

The  woman's  seat  is  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  which  is  preyio 
covered  with  oil  cloth,  so  that  the  water  may  fall  into  the  vessel  placed  beti 
the  legs  without  wetting  the  clothes  or  the  bed.  The  forefinger  of  the 
hand  is  introduced  to  the  cervix  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  canula  which 
accoucheur  holds  in  the  right  hand. 

In  ordinary  cases,  three  or  four  injections  a  day  are  sufficient,  though,  if 
case  were  urgent,  they  should  be  repeated  more  frequently. 

The  number  of  douches  required  varies  greatly.  Sometimes,  the  contract 
appear  upon  the  third  or  fourth  application ;  in  one  of  my  own  cases,  the 
pains  were  perceived  after  the  second  douche,  though  generally  a  much  gre 
number  are  required.  In  the  ten  observations  of  Kiwisch,  he  was  oblige 
repeat  them  four  times  at  the  least,  and  eighteen  times  at  the  most ;  the  n: 
for  the  ten  cases  being  ten  douches. 

The  mean  length  of  time  between  the  commencement  of  the  operation  and 
moment  of  delivery,  was  about  three  days  and  a  half.  In  one  case,  but  twe: 
four  hours  elapsed,  whilst  in  two  others,  it  was  delayed  seven  days. 

We  thus  see  that,  in  this  respect,  the  cases  difl^er  greatly,  though  the  s 
variations  are  observed  in  all  the  other  processes.  Still,  as  that  of  Kiwisc 
not  painful  to  the  woman,  nor  of  itself  exposes  the  foetus  to  any  danger,  I  ao 
it  the  preference.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  possessing  the  follow 
advantages  claimed  for  it  by  its  author : 

1.  The  uterine  douche  prepares  the  way  for  the  act  of  premature  deliver 
the  best  manner  possible,  by  effecting  the  softening  and  necessary  dilatatio 

I J  the  inferior  segment  of  the  uterus. 

2.  It  requires  no  preparatory  treatment. 
8.  It  is  easily  employed,  and  is  not  disagreeable  to  the  patients,  inasmuc 

the  injection  of  warm  water  occasions  no  uncomfortable  sensations. 

4.  It  occupies  but  a  short  time. 

6.  Its  action  can  be  regulated  at  will  by  the  accoucheur,  who  may  increas 
diminish,  according  to  circumstances,  the  strength  of  the  jet  and  the  tempera 
of  the  water,  or  change  the  point  of  the  uterine  neck  or  inferior  segment  of 
womb  upon  which  it  is  directed. 

6.  It  can  never  injure  either  the  genital  organs,  the  membranes  of  the  ov 
or  the  footus ;  besides,  it  imitates  nature  chiefly  in  this,  that  it  hastens  the  pr 
ration  of  the  genital  passages  by  occasioning  an  afflux  thither  of  a  greater  am( 
of  fluid. 

The  use  of  uterine  injections  was  not  restricted  by  Kiwisch  to  the  inductic 
premature  labor.  He  also  recommends  them  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  em 
of  the  contractions  in  cases  of  inertia  of  the  uterus,  and  of  making  them  reg 
when  spasmodic  or  irregular.  He  asserts  having  used  theni  with  advanta^ 
a  case  of  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  cervix.  I  have  not  had  occiu^ion  to 
the  value  of  these  last  assertions;  but  M.  Campbell  states  that  M.  I>u 
restored  the  contractions  by  douches,  in  a  case  of  inertia,  or,  rather,  of  oxtr 
slu/^gishness  of  the  womb.  It  is,  therefore,  a  means  which  should  not  be 
glectcd  in  cases  of  the  kind,  especially  if  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  re| 
to  the  ase  of  ergot. 
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I  have  also  used  the  douches  with  the  ohject  of  procuring  the  expulsion  of  a 
placenta  which  was  retained  for  several  days  after  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus, 
and  whose  presence  within  the  uterus  kept  up  a  hemorrhage,  which  was  a  source 
of  uneasiness.  The  miscarriage  had  taken  place  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month. 
Although  the  happy  effect  of  the  douche  was  not  rigorously  demonstrated,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  was  useful,  and  would  advise  it  to  he  used  in  a  similar  case. 

Until  of  latter  time,  I  had  practised  exclusively  the  method  of  Kluge ;  giving 
preference  to  the  prepared  sponge,  kept  within  the  cervix  by  means  of  a  little 
instrument  hitherto  described,  whenever  I  had  occasion  to  bring  on  premature 
labor ;  but  for  two  years  past  I  have  found  such  great  advantage  in  the  use  of 
Kiwisch's  injections,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  them  almost  exclu- 
sively, and  am  persuaded  that  ere  long  they  will  be  generally  adopted. 

Whatever  may  be  the  process  employed,  when  once  the  pains  become  quite 
regular,  the  remainder  of  the  labor  presents  nothing  peculiar.  Whatever  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  the  delivery  of  the  afber-birth  is  not  more  difficult  than 
usual.  Children  born  before  term,  being  on  that  account  more  feeble,  require 
much  greater  care.  They  should  be  enveloped  in  warm  wadding,  and  for  the 
first  days  especially,  their  nourishment  should  be  less  substantial. 


CHAPTER   V. 

PRODUCTION   OP  ABORTION. 

The  premature  artificial  delivery  requires,  as  just  seen,  certain  dimensions  in 
the  diameters  of  the  pelvis ;  but  when  the  contraction  is  so  great  that  the 
smallest  diameter  is  less  than  two  inches  and  a  half,  a  question  of  the  highest 
interest  presents  itself,  namely,  that  of  the  production  of  abortion. 

When  a  woman,  three  to  four  months  pregnant,  has  so  contracted  a  pelvis  as 
to  preclude  all  hope  of  a  possible  expulsion  or  extraction  of  a  viable  foetus,  may 
we  think  of  inducing  abortion  ?  This  question,  put  to  Dr.  Hunter,  in  1768,  by 
W.  Copper,  was  shortly  afterward  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  most  English 
practitioners.  The  propriety  of  the  operation  was  also  acknowledged  in  France, 
by  Fodere  (1813),  Marc  (1821),  Velpeau  (1829),  and  by  ourselves  (in  1840), 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  In  1843,  M.  P.  Dubois  published  an  article  in 
the  Gazette  MedicaUj — an  article  which  foreshadowed  his  opinion,  although  it 
did  not  positively  express  it.  About  the  same  time,  M.  Simonard,  of  Brussels, 
published  a  dissertation,  in  which,  after  showing  the  morality  of  the  operation, 
he  points  out  the  indications.  Finally,  MM.  Stoltz,  Jacquemier,  and  Chailly, 
have  adopted  the  views  of  the  English  accoucheurs. 

Too  many  imposing  authorities  have  pronounced  in  favor  of  producing  abor- 
tion to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  stop  in  order  to  discuss  the  moral,  religious, 
and  medico-legal  questions  which  this  operation  has  raised.^    Like  premature 

1  For  further  details,  see  M.  Gaseaoz's  report  to  tb«  Ac»^*w>*^Mf  Hedidne,  and  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  it.     {BvUetm  d§  P  ActMwd^  m9ai  iU.) 
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delivery,  it  is  now  received  as  an  obstetrical  operation,  and  it  only  remains 
to  determine  the  indications,  and  the  most  expeditious  and  lea^  dan^ 
means  of  accomplishing  the  object. 

1.  The  extreme  contractions  of  the  pelvis,  those  which  afford  the  won 
the  term  of  her  gestation  only  the  sad  choice  between  embryotomy  and  the 
rean  operation,  and  for  a  still  stronger  reason,  those  which,  by  affording  les 
two  inches  to  two  inches  and  a  half,  allow  of  the  extraction  of  a  dead  or 
foetus  only  by  incision  of  the  abdomen,  constitute  the  most  positive  indicati 
producing  abortion.     If,  indeed,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  prove  in  the  foil 
chapters,  the  sacrifice  of  the  child  is  fully  justifiable  when  the  choice  oo 
between  hysterotomy  and  embryotomy,  this  sacrifice  would  be  still  more  ra 
at  a  period  of  gestation  in  which  the  operations  necessary  to  the  producti 
abortion  are  much  less  dangerous  than  those  which  the  mutilation  and  e 
tion  of  a  foetus  at  term  would  require.     For  our  own  part,  therefore,  we 
that  the  accoucheur  is  warranted  in  producing  abortion,  whenever  a  womai 

•  'is  five  or  six  months  pregnant  at  the  most,  shall  have  less  than  two  and  ; 

inches  in  the  smallest  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

2.  Contractions  of  the  pelvis  are  not  the  only  cases  in  which  it  has  beei 
posed  to  produce  abortion.  A  host  of  accidents  connected  with  the  pre 
condition,  and  a  multitude  of  coexisting  morbid  phenomena,  all  becoming 
dangerous  to  the  mother  in  consequence  of  this  coincidence,  have  appeaj 
some  physicians  to  be  quite  as  rigorous  indications  as  the  pelvic  contra< 

I  We  cannot  partake  of  this  view,  at  least  as  respects  the  majority  of  cases. 

precepts  laid  down  by  us  in  treating  of  premature  delivery^  require  to  be  g 
'. )  modified  when  abortion  is  concerned.     In  a  grave  case,  indeed,  but  one  in  ' 

'  I  the  issue  is  only  probably  favorable,  we  may  conclude  to  induce  labor  aft< 

seventh  month :  the  danger  to  which  the  mother  is  probably  exposed  cei 
legitimizes  an  operation  which  affords  considerable  chance  of  saving  the  c 
life.  The  same  is  by  no  means  the  case  as  respects  the  production  of  abo 
here  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  that  the  mother's  life  \s  probably  compromis 
should  be  almost  certain  that  death  is  imminent.  Under  this  head,  hemon 
that  have  resisted  all  kinds  of  treatment,  irreducible  displacements  of  the  i 
extreme  dropsy  of  the  amnion,  tumors  of  the  soft  parts  which  cannot  fa 
placed,  punctured,  incised,  or  extirpated,  seem  to  me  to  be  the  only  admi 
indications  for  the  production  of  abortion.  The  reasoning  by  which  we  < 
vored  (page  257,  et  seq.)  to  oppose  the  provocation  of  abortion  in  Ciu^es  of 
nate  vomiting,  appear  to  me  to  be  entirely  sound  as  applied  to  serious  m 
disorders,  and  chronic  or  acute  diseases  complicating  gestation.  As  n 
eclampsia,  it  is  rare  in  the  first  half  of  pregnancy,  and  the  slowness  with 
the  abortive  measures  act  at  a  very  early  period,  seem  to  me  to  be  a  formal  c 
indication. 

To  recapitulate,  extreme  contractions  of  the  pelvis,  voluminous,  immo 
and  non-operable  tumors  of  the  excavation,  extreme  dropsy  of  the  amnion 
ducible  displacements  of  the  womb,  and  hemorrhages  which  have  resiste 
employment  of  the  most  rational  measures,  we  consider  to  be  the  only  indie; 
for  abortion.  Some  authors  have  admitted  a  greater  number,  but  only  for 
of  distinguishing  clearly  between  abortion  and  premature  labor. 
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The  only  contra-indication  is  the  formal  refiisal  of  the  mother;  for  with  her 
alone,  after  all,  remains  the  right  to  decide  the  question. 

Whilst  respecting  the  scruples  of  certain  minds  as  respects  a  deformed  woman 
upon  whom  abortion  has  been  once  practised,  I  confess  that  it  would  not  deter 
me  for  an  instant  in  a  succeeding  pregnancy.  We  have  no  right  to  constitute 
ourselves  judges  of  the  morality  and  of  the  antecedents  of  the  patient  who  de- 
mands our  assistance.  Even  supposing  that  we  have  to  do  with  one  of  those 
unfortunate  creatures  who  will  trample  under  foot  the  most  sacred  feelings,  and 
give  way  all  the  more  to  their  passions,  because  they  think  they  can  find  impu- 
nity for  their  bad  conduct  in  the  humanity  of  the  surgeon,  we  owe  her  none  the 
less  our  care ;  for  us,  the  only  question  to  resolve  in  the  second,  or  third,  as  in 
the  first  pregnancy,  is,  whether  the  conformation  of  that  woman  allows  us  to  hope 
for  the  extraction  of  a  viable  child. 

It,  therefore,  only  remains  for  us  to  determine  the  period  at  which  it  is  proper 
to  operate,  and  the  most  advantageous  methods. 

None  but  the  contractions  or  obstructions  of  the  pelvis,  permit  the  accoucheur 
to  choose  the  most  favorable  moment,  and  then,  the  only  precaution  to  be  ob- 
served, is  to  wait  until  the  pregnancy  can  be  certainly  determined,  that  is  to 
say,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  months.  In  all  other  cases,  it  is  necessary  to 
act  as  soon  as  the  gravity  of  the  accidents  have  left  no  other  alternative. 

Modes  of  Operatinfj. — In  the  first  half  of  gestation,  the  womb  is  far  from 
having  acquired  the  muscular  properties  which  it  possesses  in  so  high  a  degree 
at  a  later  period ;  its  contractility  is  very  feeble,  and  the  irritability  also  is  much 
less  acute  than  towards  the  ninth  month.  Therefore,  most  of  the  external  or 
internal  excitants,  by  whose  assistance  premature  labor  can  be  induced,  would 
probably  have  no  efiect  within  the  first  four  or  five  months  of  gestation.  Even 
electricity,  which  several  physicians  have  employed  successfully  in  cases  of 
inertia  during  or  after  labor,  appears  to  have  been  ineffectual  whenever  it  was 
attempted  to  excite  contractions  which  had  no  previous  existence.*    I  therefore 

>  Electricitj,  proposed  by  several  physicians  as  a  means  of  producing  premature  labor, 
but  hitherto  without  success,  was  employed  by  M.  Dubois  in  a  case  of  a  rachitic  woman 
three  months  and  a  half  gone  in  her  second  pregnancy.  The  electric  shocks  were  not,  per- 
haps, continued  long  enough  on  account  of  the  indocility  of  the  patient,  still,  the  result 
was,  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  attempt  after  two  trials,  without  having  ob- 
tained a  single  contraction. 

The  professor  made  use  of  the  ingenious  machine  of  the  Lebreton  brothers ;  the  two 
conducting  plates  were  applied  on  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  depressing  at  the  same  time 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  then  the  machine  was  put  in  action.  The  patient 
immediately  experienced  violent  shocks  in  the  hypofcastric  region,  and  the  pain  was  so  se- 
vere that  she  refused  to  submit  to  the  operation.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  she  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  make  another  trial  after  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  and  then  it  was 
relinquished.  The  pregnancy  was  not  in  the  least  affected  by  these  attempts,  and  the  ute- 
rus continued  to  increase  in  size. 

The  uselessness  of  efforts,  made  to  bring  on  premature  labor  by  means  of  electricity, 
rendered  its  efficiency  very  doubtful  as  applied  to  the  production  of  abortion  ;  for,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  mnscnlar  organisation  of  the  womb  is  yet  too  imperfect  to  allow  us 
to  hope  for  its  having  the  tamo  action  ^mmm  tk^t  orsan  as  upon  the  other  muscles  of  the 
economy.    Still,  the  prooaw  ir  "^aa  respects  the  mother,  ihat  I  see 

no  impropriety  in  repaatJag  tl  ^  of  the  womb  differs  so 
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think,  that  whenever  it  is  desired  to  produce  abortion,  the  use  of  ergot,  frictioni 
upon  the  abdomen,  frequent  excitation  of  the  cervix,  and  even  the  separation  oi 
the  inferior  segment  of  the  membranes,^  should  be  set  aside,  and  that  tho  choice 
lies  between  the  puncture  of  the  ovum,  the  introduction  of  the  prepared  sponge, 
and  the  uterine  douches. 

A.  The  puncture  of  the  membranes  is  a  sure  method  of  terminating  the  pr^ 
nancy,  but  when  performed  within  the  first  four  or  five  months,  it  appears  to  me 
to  expose  the  woman  to  too  much  danger.  We  have  already  pointed  out  in  the 
article  on  Abortion,  how  greatly  the  integrity  of  the  ovum  facilitated  the  dilata> 
tion  of  the  cervix  and  the  action  of  the  expulsive  pains,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
how  difficult  the  expulsion  of  the  membranes  and  placenta  is,  after  the  waters 
are  discharged,  and  to  what  dangers  their  expubion  exposes  the  woman.  There- 
fore, we  shall  not  insist  upon  them  further. 

B.  Kluge's  process  we  regard  as  the  best  means  for  producing  aborUon.  It 
is  the  one  which  I  used  to  effect  this  result  in  the  case  of  the  woman  on  whom 
M.  Dubois  the  next  year  performed  the  operation,  the  details  of  which  I  have 

);  given  in  the  two  preceding  notes. 

i.  It  is  true  that,  as  the  length,  density,  and  resistance  of  the  neck  of  the  ateros 

-  jj  at  the  fourth  month  of  gestation  would  have  led  us  to  suppose,  the  action  of  the 

prepared  sponge  was  much  slower  than  at  the  eighth  month;  still,  by  the  expi- 
ration of  five  days,  it  had  produced  a  dilatation  and  softening,  which  greatly 
facilitated  the  puncture  which  was  afterwards  necessary,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  ovum.  The  long  time  for  which  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  sponge  applied, 
is  not  an  objection  to  the  employment  of  the  method;  for,  during  all  this  time 

f  the  apparatus  which  I  have  described,  enabled  the  woman  to  support  it  without 

pain,  and  almost  without  inconvenience,  which  certainly  would  not  have  been 
the  case  had  I  introduced  the  tampon  as  is  usually  done. 
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I  much  in  diflferent  individuals,  that  past  failures  ought  not  to  make  us  renounce  the  eflbrt 

in  another  case. 

^  The  separation  of  the  membranes,  now  generally  abandoned  as  a  means  of  inducing  pre- 
mature labor  on  account  of  its  uncertainty,  appears  to  me  to  be  liable  to  the  same  objection 
as  applied  to  the  production  of  abortion.  Nevertheless,  it  was  practised  successfully  by 
M.  Dubois,  in  the  case  of  the  woman  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note.  He  first  made 
use  of  a  gum-elastic  catheter  supported  by  a  stylet.  It  was  easily  introduced  into  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  but  as  he  found  it  too  yielding,  he  substituted  for  it  a  large  silver 
catheter,  which  enabled  him  to  effect  the  separation  extensively.  The  instrument  encoan- 
tered  the  placenta  and  destroyed  its  attachments  to  a  certain  extent,  giving  rise  to  a  slight 
effusion  of  blood  (Laborie).    The  membranes  were  not  ruptured. 

Some  abdominal  and  lumbar  pains  came  on  almost  immediately  after  the  operatioo. 
Until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day  they  were  quite  feeble ,-  but  from  that 
^  time  the  labor  went  on  regularly  and  was  accompanied  with  but  a  very  moderate  loss  of 

|-  blood.    The  membranes  gave  way  spontaneously  at  four  and  a  half  p.m.,  and  at  five  o'clock 

the  expulsion  was  completed. 

[  We  would  remark,  1.  That  the  placenta  was  partially  detached,  which  is  very  different 

}  from  the  mere  separation  of  the  inferior  segment  of  the  membranes ;  2.  That  this  detach- 

,:  meat  might  give  rise  to  flooding ;  3.  That  if,  as  the  non-existence  of  previous  pains  and 

the  undilated  state  of  the  cervix  might  have  led  to  anticipate,  the  labor  had  continued 

for  several  days,  the  hemorrhage  might  have   become   serious  and   have  deprived  the 

operation  of  the  innocency  which  is  the  principal  advantage  of  the  detachment  of  the 

membranes. 
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It  will  often  be  necessary  to  puncture  the  OTum  after  a  commencement  of  dila- 
tation and  softening  has  been  brought  about  by  the  use  of  the  sponge;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  contractions  which  will  have  taken  place  on  the  preceding 
days,  the  detachment  of  the. ovum  will  have  taken  place  to  a  great  extent,  and 
its  expulsion  be  rendered  much  more  easy. 

I  do  not  think  that  Kiwisch's  injections  have  ever  been  tried  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  abortion,  though  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  they 
might  prove  efficient. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


OF   THE   EFFECT   OF   BLEEDING  AND  A  DEBILITATING   REGIMEN  UPON  THE 

DEVELOPMENT   OF  THE  CHILD. 

As  the  foetus,  during  its  intra-uterine  existence,  necessarily  derives  from  its 
mother  the  means  of  nutrition,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  .that  her  emaciation, 
brought  about  by  restricted  diet  and  frequent  evacuations  by  bloodletting  or 
purgation,  might  have  the  effect  to  retard  the  development  of  the  child.  This 
supposition  has  not,  however,  always  been  confirmed  by  experience;  for  women, 
exhausted  by  disease,  or  the  severest  diet,  have  been  known  to  have  very  large 
and  robust  children,  whilst  others  who  had  become  stout  and  strong  during 
pregnancy,  and  who  had  gained  thirty  pounds  in  weight,  gave  birth  to  very 
medium-sized  children  (Baudelocque). 

This  observation  of  Baudelocque's,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  many  times 
proved,  has  dispelled  the  idea  of  using  purgation,  bleeding,  and  diet,  as  an  ob- 
stetric means  in  cases  of  contracted  pelvis.  With  the  exception  of  M.  Moreau, 
no  one  in  France  thought  of  having  recourse  to  this  method,  when  M.  Depaul 
published,  quite  recently,  two  very  interesting  observations  tending  to  prove  its 
efficiency.  Fortunate  results  had  indeed  been  mentioned  by  others.  Thus 
Dewees,  who  states  that  he  had  often  seen  mothers  in  consumption  give  birth  to 
very  robust  children,  and  who  was  not,  therefore,  a  priori^  favorably  inclined 
towards  the  method,  nevertheless,  quotes  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Br.  Hol- 
comb,  in  which  five  cases  are  reported.  Four  of  these  five  women  had  never 
been  able  to  have  living  children,  and  one  of  the  four  had  lost  eleven.  These 
five  were  very  early  subjected  to  the  daily  use  of  purgatives,  and  were  all  deli- 
vered  of  living  children.  Dr.  Ritter  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  with  a  contracted 
pelvis,  who  was  several  times  delivered  of  dead  children,  with  great  difficulty. 
From  the  fourth  month  of  her  fourth  and  fifth  pregnancies,  she  was  subjected 
to  repeated  bleedings,  to  the  use  of  a  slightly  purgative  mineral  water,  and  se- 
vere diet,  composed  chiefly  of  a  small  quantity  of  vegetables,  milk,  bread,  and 
fruits,  without  meat,  eggs,  or  dried  vegetables.  The  children,  which  were  much 
smaller  than  usual,  were  extracted  quite  easily,  but  were  still-born.  One,  which 
presented  by  the  feet,  died  whilst  the  head  was  retained  by  the  contraction,  and 
was  expelled  spontaneously.  The  other  presented  the  arm,  and  had  to  be 
turned ;  it  was  necessary  to  extract  the  haid  hy  the  i 
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These  cases,  though  certainly  encouraging,  are  not  sufficiently  numei 
establish  the  Talue  of  this  method. 

Admitting,  for  an  instant,  that  a  severe  regimen,  assisted  by  bleedii 
repeated  purgation,  would  always  have  the  effect  upon  the  development 
child,  which  it  appears  to  have  had  in  the  preceding  observations,  shov 
method  be  preferred  to  the  induction  of  premature  labor  ? 

The  latter  operation,  though  almost  always  innocent  as  regards  the  mol 
frequently  fatal  to  the  child :  thus,  of  225  cases  mentioned  by  M.  Lacour 
the  children  perished.  According  to  M.  Stoltz,  but  half  of  the  ehildi 
saved ;  and  judging  by  my  own  cases,  and  those  which  I  have  witness^ 
mortality  of  the  children  is  even  greater. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  yet  enough  cases  in  which  the  regimen  ha 
employed,  to  establish  a  comparison.     However,  out  of  the  ten  cases  men 
we  have  only  two  dead  children,  and  this  may  be  partly  accounted  for 
mode  of  presentation.     Therefore,  this  method  appears  to  afford  greater  c 
to  the  children. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  same  cannot  be  said  as  respects  the  m 
It  is,  indeed,  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  pregnant  woman,  who  oft 
much  greater  appetite  during,  than  before  her  pregnancy,  can  be  depri^ 
five  or  six  months  of  three-fourths  of  her  usual  allowance,  with  impunity,  ] 
being  subjected  to  more  or  less  frequent  bleeding  or  purgation.  Is  it  no 
feared  lest  debility,  and  the  alteration  of  the  solids  and  fluids  resulting  froi 
a  course,  so  long  continued,  should  predispose  strongly  to  post-puerperal 
ders,  and  even  have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  her  future  health  ?  la 
aware  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  mentioned  in  the  cases  referred  to;  but 
are  yet  very  few,  and  on  that  account  no  rule  for  the  future. 

In  giving  preference  to  any  method,  we  should  also  take  into  accou 
suffering  to  which  it  subjects  the  patient.     That  occasioned  by  the  ind 
of  premature  labor  is  almost  nothing,  and  lasts  but  a  short  time.     That  i 
not  the  case  as  regards  the  prolonged  diet,  even  its  partisans  admit.     In 
ing  of  his  first  patient,  M.  Depaul  says,  we  may  conceive  what  she  had  to 
especially  at  the  outset.     For  the  Jird  two  months,  he  says,  alluding 
second,  she  suffered   much  from   epigastric  pains,  and   a  feeling  of  es 
hunger ;  her  strength  gave  way,  so  as  to  make  her  unable  to  walk  any  coi 
able  distance,  or  use  any  violent  exercise. 

All  these  sufferings  would  be  readily  endured,  and,  as  M.  Bepaul  re 
the  woman  would  derive,  from  the  ardent  desire  of  maternity  which  eontrc 
strength  sufficient  to  brave  everything,  could  we  only  assure  her  as  to  the 
But,  as  most  authors  have  regarded  this  method  as  very  uncertain,  as  i 
number  of  well-observed  facts,  though  under  other  circumstances,  tend  to 
doubts  as  to  its  efficiency,  and  especially,  as  besides  it,  is  found  an  operation 
in  no  degree  endangers  the  life  and  health  of  the  mother,  and  saves  the 
the  children  in  nearly  half  of  the  cases,  I  acknowledge  that,  had  I  to  dec 
my  wife  or  sister,  I  would  prefer  the  latter. 

Again,  to  what  cases  of  contracted  pelvis  is  this  method  particularly  ad 
I  have  no  doubt,  says  M.  Depaul,  that  it  would  be  entirely  successful  wh 
the  diameters  were  shortened  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter ;  but  I 
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not  ventare  to  affirm  it,  if  the  antero-posterior  diameter  was  only  from  two  and 
three  quarters  to  three  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  such  pelves  as  present  diameters  of  at  least  from  three  and 
a  quarter  to  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  that  M.  Depaul  restricts  the  use 
of.  the  debilitating  regimen.  But,  when  placed  on  this  ground,  the  question 
changes  its  aspect,  and  the  results  of  the  method  are  no  longer  comparable  to 
those  of  the  premature  deliverj ;  for  the  latter  operation  is  never  practised  but 
for  contractions  of  a  far  more  aggravated  character.  Accoucheurs  are  unani- 
mous in  considering  the  spontaneous  delivery  or  extraction  of  a  child  as  possible 
when  the  sacro-pubic  diameter  is  at  least  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length ;  and 
even  though  embryotomy  had  been  required  in  previous  labors,  they  rely  upon 
the  frequent  variations  in  size  of  the  children  of  the  same  woman,  and  discard 
the  provocation  of  premature  labor. 

But  if,  alarmed  by  the  recollection  of  antecedent  deliveries,  you  fear  lest  the 
child  should  have  a  large  head  like  its  predecessors,  and  conclude  to  interpose, 
do  not  subject  a  poor  mother  to  the  martyrdom  of  the  prolonged  regimen. 
Should  the  pelvis  present  three  and  a  half,  four,  or  four  and  a  quarter  inches, 
you  might  defer  much  longer  the  period  at  which  premature  delivery  is  effected; 
and  instead  of  bringing  on  pains  at  seven  months,  or  seven  months  and  a  half  of 
gestation,  you  might  wait  for  eight  months,  or  even  eight  months  and  one  or 
two  weeks.  The  operation  would  then  very  probably  afford  a  living  child ;  for 
it  is  likely  to  support  an  independent  existence  in  proportion  as  its  intra-uterine 
life  has  been  prolonged. 

The  mortality  of  the  children,  which  has  been  justly  objected  to  the  induction 
of  premature  labor,  diminishes  greatly  as  we  approach  the  term  of  gestation. 
By  this  operation,  you  spare  the  mother  the  long  sufferings  of  the  regimen,  and 
probably  afford  equal  security  to  the  child. 

Below  from  two  and  three  quarters  to  three  and  a  quarter  inches,  there  is 
nothing  which  shows  any  advantage  in  the  plan  of  dieting,  &o.,  over  the  induc- 
tion of  premature  labor.  But  would  the  latter  operation  afford  more  favorable 
results  if  the  mother  were  subjected  to  a  severe  regimen  for  a  long  time  before 
practising  it  ?  It  is  enough  to  remember  that  the  extreme  weakness  of  children 
born  before  term  is  the  usual  cause  of  their  death,  in  order  to  set  aside  a  method 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  weaken  them  still  further.  I  think,  therefore,  that  in 
the  present  state  of  our  science,  new  facts  are  required  before  adopting  the  die- 
tetic regimen  and  bleedings.  However,  in  order  to  enable  the  practitioner  to 
judge  this  question  for  himself,  I  think  it  proper  briefly  to  state  the  rules  laid 
down  by  M.  Bepaul  for  carrying  out  the  plan. 

1.  The  greater  the  obstacle  the  more  necessary  is  it  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
food,  and  to  bleed  more  frequently.  Thus,  when  the  pelvis  is  contracted  by  from 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  qtiarter,  the  method  should  be  put  in 
full  force.  (M.  Depaul's  first  patient  had  her  food  regulated  as  follows:  Soups 
formed  its  basis;  vegetables  once  a  day;  meat  once  a  week,  and  in  very  small 
quantity ;  half  a  pound  of  bread  daily,  including  that  in  the  soups.  The  first 
bleeding  at  three  months,  a  second  at  six,  a  third  at  eight,  and  the  last  one  at 
eight  and  a  half  months.     Fourteen  oanoff  *^  he  taken  at  each  time.) 

2.  It  should  be  commenced  towird  1k^  »4i.    8.  It  would  be 
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well  to  diminisli  the  amount  of  food  progressively.  4.  She  should  abstain  fi 
dark  and  very  nutritious  meats.  5.  The  bleeding  must  be  regulated  bj  the  < 
stitution  and  state  of  the  circulation ;  it  will  be  more  useful  in  proportioi 
practised  in  the  latter  months. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  if  the  obstacle  were  less  considerabU 
would  be  proper  to  act  with  less  rigor,  to  begin  the  treatment  later,  and  to 
crease  the  amount  of  food  in  proportion  to  the  object  to  be  attained. 

For  the  same  purpose,  M.  Delfraysse,  of  Cahors,  recommends  the  adminis 
tion  of  iodine  during  the  last  two  months  of  gestation.  Beside  experimi 
made  upon  animals,  the  results  of  which  seem  favorable  to  his  proposition, 
mentions  the  cases  of  two  women.  One  of  them,  whose  pelvis  was  rather  ', 
than  three  and  a  quarter  inches  in  extent,  had  been  delivered  three  times,  i 
very  painfully,  of  dead  children.  In  the  two  subsequent  pregnancies,  and  dor 
the  last  two  months,  she  took,  every  morning,  six,  and  afterwards  eight  drops 
the  following  mixture : 

Iodine,  pure,  ....... 

Iodide  of  potassiam,         ...... 

Distilled  water,  ...... 


15 

aogrs 

fjj. 


She  was  delivered  spontaneously  of  living  children,  one  of  them  weigh: 
twenty-two  ounces,  and  the  other  twenty-three  less  than  their  predecessors. 

Experience  only  can  decide  the  merits  of  this  new  method,  which  does 
appear  to  have  been  injurious  to  the  mothers. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


OF   STMPHTSBOTOMT. 


The  relaxation  of  the  pelvic  symphyses,  and  the  consequent  separation  of  i 
articular  surfaces,  which  oflen  occur  during  pregnancy,  have  so  long  been  kno 
to  the  profession,  that  it  is  somewhat  surprising  the  operation  in  question  i 
not  sooner  suggested.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  certain  reflections,  a 
even  some  facts  well  worthy  of  attention,  are  scattered  here  and  there  throa( 
out  the  annals  of  our  science.  For  instance,  Severin  Pineau,  when  treating 
the  relaxation  of  the  pelvic  ligaments,  quotes  the  text  of  Galen,  and  seems 
anticipate  the  Sigaultian  operation ;  since,  in  speaking  of  the  pelvic  articulatioi 
he  says,  Non  tantum  dilatare,  $ed  etiam  secari  tuto  possunL  In  a  work  pi 
lished  by  Delacourvee,  a  French  physician,  in  1655,  we  find  that,  being  su 
moned  to  a  pregnant  woman,  who  died  near  full  term,  he  divided  the  pul 
symphysis  with  a  razor,  in  order  to  extract  the  child  more  readily.  In  17( 
Plenck,  under  very  similar  circumstances,  first  performed  the  CsBsarean  ope 
tion;  but,  being  unable  to  extract  the  head,  which  was  low  down  in  the  excai 
tion,  he  divided  the  symphysis,  and  was  successful  in  delivering  the  child.    S 
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this  early  attempt,  instead  of  leading  to  the  performance  of  this  operation  on  the 
living  female,  seemed  to  have  the  opposite  effect. 

In  fact,  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  (in  1768),  that  Sigault, 
then  a  student  of  medicine,  suggested  it  to  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  hy  whom  it 
was  rejected  as  a  rash  proposal.  Not  disconcerted  by  this  reception,  young 
Sigault  supported  his  invention  in  a  thesis  at  Angers  in  1773 ;  that  is,  five  years 
after  the  presentation  of  his  original  memoir ;  and,  finally,  in  1777,  he  performed 
hb  first  operation,  assisted  by  Alphonse  Leroy,  who  declared  himself  its  zealous 
partisan.  The  mother  and  child  were  both  saved ;  and,  on  account  of  his  suc- 
cess, Sigault,  who  had  been  almost  reviled  by  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  was 
thenceforth  covered  with  honors,  and  regarded  as  a  benefactor  of  humanity. 
The  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris  even  resolved  to  celebrate  this  wonderful  dis- 
covery by  having  a  medal  struck  in  honor  of  its  author.  But,  notwithstanding 
its  early  success  soon  gained  him  numerous  followers,  it  also  stirred  up  new  and 
bitter  adversaries ;  and  the  medical  world  was  for  a  long  time  divided  into  two 
sets  of  enthusiasts,  the  Si/mphyseans  and  the  Ccesareans;  but,  after  their  first 
ardor  had  abated,  both  parties  finally  settled  down  in  a  common  opinion,  as  soon 
as  they  discovered  that  there  had  been  exaggerations  on  each  side.  Since  that 
time,  the  Caesarean  operation  and  symphyseotomy  have  been  alike  regarded  as 
useful  operations,  applicable  to  certain  particular  oases ;  and,  so  far  from  attempt- 
ing to  exclude  either,  the  more  modern  writers  have  rather  endeavored  to  desig- 
nate the  conditions  requiring  their  respective  employment;  which,  indeed, 
would  have  been  the  wiser  course  at  the  time  of  its  first  discovery. 

§  1.  Effects  op  Symphyseotomy. 

Supposing  the  propriety  of  the  section  of  the  symphysis  pubis  to  be  admitted 
for  the  moment,  let  us  ascertain  what  advantages  could  be  derived  from  it. 
From  the  best  works  published  on  this  subject,  it  would  appear  that  we  cannot 
hope  to  gain  more  than  four  to  six  lines  in  the  length  of  the  antero-posterior  dia- 
meters of  the  superior  strait  and  excavation.  After  a  division  of  the  inter-pubic 
cartilage^  the  bones  of  the  pubis  separate  spontaneously  from  four  lines  to  an 
inch ;  which  separation  is  produced  by  the  retraction  of  the  ligamentous  fibres, 
known  as  the  posterior  sacro-iliao  ligaments.  While  this  is  being  effected,  the 
Goxal  bone  may  be  considered  as  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  having  its  long  anterior 
arm  bent  near  the  middle ;  the  centre  of  movement,  or  fulcrum,  is  found  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  sacrum.  During  the  separation,  the 
ligaments  situated  on  the  front  part  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation  become  tense 
and  stretched,  or  even  lacerated,  when  this  is  carried  to  a  high  degree ;  conse- 
quently, the  amount  of  their  resistance  greatly  influences  the  degree  of  separa- 
tion. Again,  if  the  accoucheur,  by  taking  hold  of  the  iliac  crests,  attempts  to 
draw  them  asunder,  he  may  considerably  increase  the  interval  already  existing  be- 
tween the  pubic  bones;  but  it  would  be  imprudent  to  carry  this  artificial  separation 
too  far ;  because,  if  carried  beyond  two  inches,  the  anterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments 
would  probably  be  ruptured,  and  the  mother  be  subjected  to  very  serious  conse- 
cutive inflammations.  The  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  strait  is  increased 
from  two  to  three  lines  for  every  inch  of  separation  between  the  pubes ;  and,  since 
tUft  latMTval  may  amount  to  two  inches,  four  to  five  lines  are  therefore  added  to 
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the  length  of  the  sacro-puhic  diameter.  In  addition  to  which,  the  aDt€ 
etal  protuherance,  by  engaging  in  the  space  left  between  the  pubic  boi 
nishes  the  biparictal  diameter  to  a  corresponding  extent ;  and  it  has  be 
lated  that  two  to  three  lines  are  gained  in  this  way ',  which  would  gi 
total  in  the  increased  length  of  the  sacro-pubio  diameter  of  six  to  eigh 
But  the  sacro-pubic  is  not  the  only  diameter  augmented  by  symphj 
for  the  oblique,  and  more  particularly  the  transverse,  ones  are  therefa 
enlarged.  In  fact,  the  researches  of  Desgranges  would  seem  to  prov< 
increase  in  the  transverse  direction,  throughout  the  whole  pelvis,  amoui 
to  one-half  of  the  separation  at  the  pubis ;  and  that  the  transverse  enl 
of  tlio  pubic  arch  is  almost  equal  to  the  whole  of  this  interval.  Whei 
lows  that  the  operation,  which  would  appear  to  be  applicable  to  those  c 
in  which  the  contraction  affects  the  sacro-pubic  interval,  is  in  reality  < 
advantageous  when  the  transverse  diameters  of  the  excavation,  or  of  th 
strait,  are  shortened. 

§  2.  Indications  for  Symphyseotomy. 

The  results  furnished  by  experiments  made  on  the  dead  body,  natu 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  operation  is  practicable  whenever  five  to  e\{ 
added  to  the  contracted  diameters,  would  prove  sufficient  to  admit  of 
neous  delivery,  or,  at  least,  of  an  extraction  of  the  foetus  by  the  forcej 
is  the  view  adopted  by  most  practitioners  since  the  days  of  Sigault,  an 
tremes  of  the  operation  have  been  limited  to  two  and  a  half  inches  for  tl 
and  three  and  a  quarter  inches  for  the  highest.  But,  at  the  present  < 
physeotomy  is  seldom  resorted  to,  and  it  will  be-even  less  so  hereaf 
accoucheurs  generally  shall  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
from  the  induction  of  premature  labor. 

The  circumstances  that  have  led  to  the  performance  of  the  Sigaultian  < 
are  equally  strong  in  favor  of  the  induction  of  premature  labor ;  and  t 
deduced  from  experience,  the  only  impartial  judge  in  such  cases,  hav 
decided  in  behalf  of  the  latter  operation.  For,  whenever  a  patient  coi 
care  during  the  last  two  months  of  her  pregnancy,  whose  pelvis  ranges 
and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  its  smallest  diameter,  we  ought  to  bring  on 
before  term ;  more  particularly  if  a  mutilation  of  the  foetus  has  bcei 
necessary  in  a  former  confioemcnt ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
shown  (page  569)  that,  whenever  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  cl 
is  more  or  less  compromised  by  the  previous  duration  of  the  labor,  an 
successful  attempts  resorted  to  fur  its  extraction,  the  accoucheur  shoul 
it  were  really  dead.  Hence  symphyseotomy  should  only  be  perfort 
though  the  pelvis  measures  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  it 
diameter,  when  the  operator  ascertains  the  existence  of  the  deformity  1 
membranes  are  ruptured. 

For,  even  admitting  that  it  were  not  better  to  sacrifice  the  infant's  1; 
perform  an  operation  which  so  often  endangers  the  existence  and  com; 
health  uf  the  mother,  is  it  always  possible,  in  practice,  to  conform  str 
theoretical  principles?  The  cases  in  which  a  similar  degree  of  retn 
permitted  the  spontaneous  expubion  of  the  footus  naturally  suggest  thei 
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the  mind ;  and  although  these  exceptiona  to  the  rule  are  certainly  rare,  yet  they 
may  reoccur.  Consequently,  is  it  not  prudent,  before  alarming  the  patient  to 
ascertain,  by  a  proper  delay,  the  inefficiency  of  the  uterine  efforts  ?  Is  not  such 
a  delay  indispensable  for  proving  the  necessity  of  the  operation  ?  In  most  in- 
stances, would  it  not  require  several  hours  to  induce  the  patient  to  yield  to  the 
entreaties  of  her  family  ?  Would  the  relatives  themselves  consent,  before  the 
lapse  of  time  had  convinced  them  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  a  natural  de- 
livery ?  And  would  they  not  demand  a  trial  of  all  other  means,  before  a  resort 
to  such  an  extreme  measure  ?  Could  the  accoucheur  object  to  an  application  of 
the  forceps,  which  has  so  many  times,  under  like  circumstances,  been  followed 
with  success  ?  Or  could  he  refuse,  had  he,  like  ourselves,  seen  a  living  foetus 
expelled  at  term  through  a  pelvis  whose  antero-posterior  diameter  measured  but 
three  inches  ?  These  uncertainties,  hesitations,  and  forced  delays,  which  a  firm 
and  resolute  physician  having  charge  of  an  hospital  may  escape,  are  inevitable 
in  private  practice,  where  we  have  the  fears  of  the  family,  the  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  herself,  and  oftentimes  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  jealousy  of 
some  of/  our  own  brethren,  to  contend  with ;  during  all  which,  time  runs  away^ 
the  labor  is  progressing,  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  and  the  favorable  chances 
for  performing  the  operation  are  lost.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps  the  slowness  of 
the  labor  is  more  dependent  on  the  feeble  contractions  than  on  the  disproportion 
between  the  diameters  of  the  head  and  those  of  the  pelvis ;  or,  perhaps  a  little 
artificial  aid  joined  to  the  powers  of  nature  will  succeed  in  accomplishing  her 
work.  But  while  thus  wavering  from  hope  to  hope,  from  perhaps  to  perhaps, 
the  labor  reaches  that  stage  where  we  begin  to  doubt  the  viability  of  the  foetus ; 
and,  when  such  a  doubt  arises,  can  we  any  longer  think  of  resorting  to  symphy- 
seotomy ? 

This  operation  has  been  proposed  in  other  cases,  besides  those  dependent  on  a 
contraction  of  the  pelvis ;  as,  for  instance,  for  tumors  in  the  excavation,  for  a 
very  large  head,  or  a  retroversion  of  the  womb,  occurring  during  the  early  months 
of  gestation.  Thus,  it  was  resorted  to  by  Duret,  in  order  to  overcome  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  engagement  of  the  head,  created  by  the  development  of  an  exostosis, 
about  the  size  of  a  nut,  on  the  first  false  vertebra ;  as  also  in  the  following  case, 
published  by  Dr.  Damman,  in  Casper's  journal :  A  woman  had  been  three  days 
in  labor,  but  the  head  was  so  voluminous  that  it  could  not  engage  in  the  excava- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  perfect  conformation  of  the  pelvis;  and,  having  become 
wedged  in  the  superior  strait,  an  application  of  the  forceps  was  impossible.  Al- 
though the  long  duration  of  the  labor  ought  naturally  to  have  created  some  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  child's  condition,  yet  M.  Damman  resorted  to  symphyseotomy ; 
the  infant  was  born  dead,  but  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  save  the  mother. 

The  remarks  before  made  with  regard  to  this  operation  in  cases  of  deformed 
pelvis,  equally  apply  to  those  of  tumors  in  the  excavation,  and  to  those  in  which 
the  excessive  size  of  the  child's  head  constitutes  the  only  obstacle  to  a  sponta- 
neous delivery.  As  to  its  utility  or  disadvantages  when  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  reduction  and  correction  of  a  retroverted  uterus,  expe- 
rience is  still  wanting. 

In  our  estimate  of  the  indications  for  this  operation,  we  cannot  conform,  as  the 
readar  lid  down  by  its  partisans;  because,  so  far  from  being 
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precise  and  positive,  as  they  suppose,  these  rules  only  leave  the  practitione: 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  Laying  aside  for  a  moment  all  theoretical  disciwsii 
and  looking  at  the  question  only  in  its  practical  point  of  view,  we  are  led  aln 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  science,  syinphj 
otomy  is  no  longer  practicable.  For,  independently  of  the  difficulties  io  de 
mining  its  indications  precisely,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  operatioi 
attended  with  as  little  danger  as  Sigault  and  Alphonse  Leroy  endeavored 
prove ;  and  we  only  need  refer  to  the  numerous  accidents  thereby  produced 
sustain  the  justice  of  our  conclusions.  In  fact,  these  dangers  are  so  ereat  tl 
according  to  Baudelocque,  of  forty-one  females  operated  upon,  fourteen  di 
and  thirteen  children  only  were  bom  living !  Not  to  allude  to  the  number] 
infirmities  that  embittered  the  existence  of  nearly  all  the  patients  who  sarvii 
the  operation. 

Operation, — This  is  very  simple.  The  woman,  being  placed  in  the  same  pi 
tion  as  if  the  forceps  were  to  be  applied,  is  properly  supported  by  assistants ;  i 
bladder  is  emptied,  and  the  catheter  lefl  in  the  urethra  for  the  purpose  of  p 
tecting  this  canal  from  the  edge  of  the  knife,  by  pressing  it  towards  the  n{ 
side.  The  operator  depresses  the  skin  covering  the  pubis,  so  as  to  find  the  p 
cise  spot  for  cutting  down  on  the  symphysis.  This  being  done,  an  assist 
stretches  the  skin  upward  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  surgeon  then  makes 
incision  through  the  soft  parts,  commencing  about  half  an  inch  above  the  sj 
physis,  and  prolonging  it  downwards  over  the  centre  of  the  articulation,  nea 
to  the  clitoris,  and  terminating  a  little  to  the  left;  the  inter-pubic  ligament 
then  carefully  incised,  and,  when  it  is  nearly  cut  through,  great  precaution 
requisite  not  to  wound  the  bladder.  As  soon  as  the  section  b  effected,  a  sepi 
tion  of  the  pubes  follows;  when,  if  the  patient's  strength  is  not  exhausted,  i 
the  uterine  pains  are  still  strong  and  frequent,  the  further  delivery  is  abandoi 
to  nature ;  but  in  the  opposite  case  the  forceps  is  applied,  or  the  labor  ten 
nated  by  the  pelvic  version  and  by  tractions  on  the  lower  extremities.  Ai 
the  delivery  is  completed,  the  patient  is  cleansed,  and  the  vessels  tied,  if  a 
were  divided ;  the  pubic  bones  are  drawn  together,  and  the  lips  of  the  wou 
sustained  by  adhesive  strips,  charpie,  and  a  compress,  and  the  whole  retained 
ntU  by  a  bandage  around  the  body.  The  symptoms  subsequently  manifested : 
to  be  carefully  combated  as  they  rise.  The  perfect  consolidation  of  the  ij 
physis  is  seldom  completed  under  three  or  four  months,  even  in  the  most  fav 
able  cases,  and  instances  have  been  known  where  this  never  occurred,  thov 
the  patients  were  ultimately  enabled  to  walk,  by  the  formation  of  a  cellv 
fibrous  tissue ;  which,  says  Alphonse  Leroy,  by  filling  up  the  space  in  the  sj 
physis,  restores  the  solidity  of  the  articulation. 

This  process  is  the  one  generally  followed ;  but  numerous  modifications  of 
have  been  suggested,  most  of  which  are  intended  for  the  better  protection  of  I 
urethra;  though  none  of  them,  however,  are  of  much  value.  Attributing  \ 
consequences  that  follow  in  the  train  of  symphyseotomy  to  the  exposure  of  I 
articular  surfaces  and  the  lips  of  the  womb  to  the  external  air,  M.  Imbert, 
Lyons,  has  proposed  the  division  of  the  interpubic  cartilage,  without  involvi 
the  skin.  This  procedure  is  feasible  enough ;  but,  in  our  estimation,  it  c 
only  obviate  the  smallest  part  of  the  consecutive  accidents;  for  the  varifl 
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daDgers  to  which  the  patient  is  then  exposed,  are  far  less  dependent  on  an  in- 
flammation of  the  pnbic  symphysis  than  on  the  disorders  created  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sacro-iliac  articulations. 

These  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  division  of  the  pubis^  which  Pro- 
fessor Stoltz  advises  to  be  performed  by  the  subcutaneous  method.  But,  after 
the  opinion  I  have  advanced  with  regard  to  the  operation  itself,  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  dilate  on  the  different  ways  of  performing  it;  I  must,  however, 
describe  that  of  the  Strasbourg  professor,  for,  although  experience  has  not 
decided  on  its  relative  merits,  yet  it  seems  to  offer  the  most  favorable  chances. 

It  consists  in  the  division  of  one  of  the  public  bones  near  the  symphysis,  by 
means  of  a  chain-saw,  without  incising  the  integuments.  The  skin  having  been 
previously  shaved,  a  small  opening  is  made  on  the  mons  veneris  at  the  point 
corresponding  with  the  crest  of  the  pubis,  either  on  the  right  or  left  side  of  the 
symphysis ;  a  long  and  slightly  curved  needle,  having  the  saw  attached,  is  then 
entered  at  this  opening,  and  slipped  along  the  inner  face  of  the  pubis,  grazing 
the  bone,  and  its  point  is  brought  out  at  the  side  of  the  clitoris,  between  the 
cavernous  body  and  the  descending  branch  of  the  pubis  from  which  the  latter 
arises.  The  handle  is  next  fitted  on,  and,  taking  the  saw  by  both  extremities, 
it  is  moderately  stretched  between  the  two  hands,  and  the  pubis  is  cut  through 
by  a  few  strokes.  The  divided  portions  of  the  bone  immediately  separate,  and 
this  separation  can  be  increased  almost  at  will,  or  it  may  be  effected  by  the 
direct  pressure  of  the  child's  head  or  trunk.  The  pubis  being  divided,  one  of 
the  handles  is  removed,  the  instrument  is  withdrawn,  and  the  small  opening 
which  is  left  behind  heals  up  without  difficulty. 

But  I  repeat,  that  the  modifications  suggested  by  Stolts  and  Imbert  still  re- 
quire the  sanction  of  a  more  extended  experience. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF   THE   CiBSARBAN   OPERATION. 

Htsterotomt,  or  the  Csesarean  operation,  consists  of  an  incision  through  the 
abdominal  and  uterine  walls,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  child. 

This  section  had  been  recommended  in  cases  where  a  pregnant  woman  died 
undelivered,  long  before  it  was  resorted  to  on  the  liviog  female;  and  it  can 
readily  be  traced  back  to  remote  sources  worthy  of  credit,  without  confounding 
it  with  the  mysteries  of  the  poets,  or  with  the  marvels  of  antiquity.  Thus, 
Valerius  Maximus  speaks  of  the  posthumous  birth  of  the  philosopher  Gorgias ; 
and  Pliny  states  that  the  celebrated  Scipio  Africanus  and  Manilius  were  saved 
under  Numa's  law,  which  interdicted  the  interment  of  a  woman,  big  with  child, 
until  her  belly  was  opened.  This  wise  and  prudent  law  was  received  and 
adopted  throughout  Christendom,  and  it  still  flourishes  vigorously  in  the  Koman 
Church. 

The  pDMUi  i  die  operation  was  first  performed  on  the  living 
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patient  remaiDs  andetermined.  Mansfield,  of  Brunswick,  endeavored  to  diwxnr 
indubitable  traces  of  it  in  the  Talmud ;  bat  one  of  his  cotemporaries  has  whol 
refuted  such  an  opinion.  According  to  M.  C.  Lage,  the  first  authentic  case  w; 
reported  by  Nicolas  de  Falcon,  in  1491 ;  J.  Nufer  performed  it  in  15Q0«  as  d 
tailed  by  Gaspard  Bauhin;  and  F.  Rousset  published  a  work  in  1581,  whic 
has  since  acquired  considerable  celebrity  from  the  great  number  of  cases  it  ooi 
tains,  all  of  which  were  successful. 

The  surgeons  were  so  emboldened  by  Rous^t's  monograph,  that  the  CsBsaret 
operation  was  often  resorted  to  without  any  indication  whatever,  and  its  popi 
;  r  larity  became  so  great  at  one  time,  that  a  cotemporary  Dominican  fiiar,  Scipi 

•  Merunia,  affirms  that  it  was  as  common  in  France  as  bloodletting  in  Italj 

j  However,  a  reaction  soon  took  place ;  for  Guillemeau,  Pare,  Yiard,  and  son 

\  I  other  prominent  surgeons  having  failed  in  their  attempts,  Marchant  succeeda 

i  \  in  stirring  up  his  countrymen  against  Rousset,  by  founding  some  virulent  attacl 

on  these  reverses ;  and  the  Csesarean  section  would  have  fallen  into  oblivioi 
if  Gaspard  Bauhin  had  not  come  to  its  aid  with  fresh  prooft  in  its  fi^vor. 

The  interesting  and  delicate  question  of  hysterotomy  was  again  contests 
during  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  then,  as  in  the  preceding  on^ 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages  were  grossly  exaggerated ;  so  that  the  foUowin 
century  arrived  without  any  clear  idea  having  been  formed  respecting  the  open 
tion  or  its  value,  owing  to  the  total  want  of  probity  and  justice  in  the  examine 
tion  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  1749,  Simon  read  a  remarkable  memoir  on  th 
subject  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery ;  but  it  is  characterized  by  credi 
lity  rather  than  accuracy.  Since  that  period,  most  of  the  works  on  the  Csssarea 
operation  have  merely  discussed  the  indications  for  its  performance ;  bat  not  oi 
of  them,  unless  it  is  Sacombe's  passionate  and  scandalous  dissertation,  has  a 
tempted  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  its  proving  successful.  Although  U; 
favorable  cases  are  not  very  numerous,  yet  there  are  a  few  that  may  clearly  I 
considered  as  incontestable.  In  our  day,  the  field  for  the  CsBsarean,  as  well  i 
for  all  other  obstetrical  operations,  has  been  limited ;  but  this  is  rather  to  I 
attributed  to  the  advance  of  science,  and  to  the  eminently  practical  spirit  of  tfa 
present  age. 

This  operation  may  be  practised  on  the  living  female  whenever  the  natar 
passages  through  which  the  child  has  to  pass  are  so  narrow,  or  so  obstmcte* 
that  a  delivery  by  the  application  of  the  forceps,  or  by  symphyseotomy,  is  whoil 
impossible ;  and  when  the  mutilation  of  the  child  itself  would  not  permit  its  e: 
traction  without  exposing  the  mother  to  the  greatest  dangers.  It  may  likewii 
be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  infant  when  the  patient  dies  in  it 
advanced  stages  of  gestation. 

Whenever  a  physician  is  summoned  to  a  pregnant  woman  soon  after  her  deatl 
he  ought  to  perform  it,  after  having  carefully  ascertained  that  the  death  is  real 
because,  the  child's  decease  does  not  always  precede  that  of  the  mother,  and  ni 
merous  instances  are  recorded  where  living  children  have  been  extracted  ten  < 
fifteen  minutes,  and  even  half  an  hour,  after  the  woman  died.  Although  tfc 
operation  will  generally  prove  ineffectual  after  the  lapse  of  a  longer  period,  sti 
it  ought  to  be  tried ;  since  some  few  cases,  whose  authenticity  I  do  not  vouc 
for,  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  foetus  has  continued  to  live  in  the  womb  durin 
ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty-four  hours  I 
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We  can  only  expect  to  extract  a  living  infant  after  the  seventh  month;  never- 
theless, the  desire  of  the  relatives  in  Catholic  families  to  have  the  child  baptized, 
often  constrains  the  medical  attendant  to  open  the  patient,  even  where  death 
occurs  before  the  sixth  month  of  gestation.  The  incision  through  the  abdominal 
and  uterine  walls,  under  such  circumstances,  should  be  made  with  the  same  pre- 
cautions as  during  life;  because,  the  necessity  of  acting  as  promptly  as  possible, 
may  not  afford  the  operator  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  ascertain  that  the  death 
is  real.  Should  the  female  die  during  the  parturition,  he  ought  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  genital  organs  immediately ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  labor  may  have  but  recently  commenced,  these  parts,  from  their  diminished 
resistance  after  death,  have  occasionally  permitted  the  delivery  of  the  foetus  to 
be  effected  by  the  version  or  the  forceps.  In  &ct,  this  latter  operation  would  be 
positively  indicated  if  the  child's  head  were  low  down  in  the  excavation ;  be- 
cause, in  such  cases,  its  extraction  by  the  Csesarean  section  would  be  rendered 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible ;  for  numerous  recorded  instances  have  fully 
tested  the  inefficiency  of  tractions  made  on  the  foetal  trunk  through  the  abdomi- 
nal incision. 

When  practised  on  the  living  female,  the  Csesarean.  section  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  serious  operations  in  surgery ;  for  three-fourths  of  its  unfortunate  vic- 
tims have  perished.  This  result,  which  would  probably  be  still  more  unfavorable 
if  the  same  pains  bad  been  taken  to  bring  before  the  public  the  unsuccessful,  as 
have  been  used  to  circulate  the  more  fortunate  cases,  is,  indeed,  calculated  to 
alarm  the  surgeon  who  is  obliged  to  contemplate  performing  such  an  operation. 

All  accoucheurs  agree  in  the  opinion  that,  when  the  smallest  diameter  of  the 
pelvis  does  not  amount  to  two  and  a  half  inches,  a  delivery  by  the  natural  pas- 
sages is  absolutely  impossible;  and  that  we  have  then  only  to  choose  between 
hysterotomy  and  a  mutilation  of  the  foetus.  Now,  with  a  view  of  explaining 
more  clearly  the  indications  presented  by  this  degree  of  contraction,  we  shall 
adopt  the  subdivision  made  by  M.  Paul  Dubois ;  that  is,  into  pelves  presenting 
at  least  two  and  one-eighth  inches  in  the  smallest  diameter,  and  into  those  below 
that  point. 

Supposing  the  smallest  diameter  measures  two  and  one-eighth  inches,  and  it 
has  been  positively  determined  that  the  child  is  still  alive  (for  the  question  is  no 
longer  doubtful  when  there  is  the  least  uncertainty  on  this  point),  two  different 
measures  are  presented  for  our  serious  consideration,  namely,  embryotomy  and 
the  Cassarean  operation.  All  the  French  accoucheurs,  including  Dubois  himself, 
are  in  favor  of  the  latter,  for  he  says,  '<  the  Osesarean  operation  is  our  only 
resource,  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  resorted  to.     (^Th^se,  p.  71.) 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  this  question ;  and  it  requires  a  set- 
tled and  positive  conviction,  on  our  part^  to  warrant  us  in  deciding  it  differently 
from  other  French  authors;  but  we  are  sustained  by  the  almost  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Eoglish  practitioners,  who  believe  that  the  child  ought  to  be  sacrificed 
whenever  the  delivery  can  be  effected  by  embryotomy.  Nineteen  years  ago,  we 
strongly  expressed  a  desire  (in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  page  766)  to  see  the 
views  of  our  neighbors  more  generally  disseminated  in  France,  in  the  following 
words :  '^  And,  as  to  ourselves,  our  voice  will  be  against  the  Caesarean  operation 
in  all  cases  where  it  is  not  abiohii  ■^aaable  to  the  mother's  safety.''    And 
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we  do  not  hesitate  now  to  advance  the  same  doctrine.  In  fact,  it  cannot  be  for 
gotten  that  this  operation  is  nearly  always  fatal  to  the  female,  even  admitting  thai 
the  statistical  tables  exhibit  the  exact  truth.  For  instance,  laying  aside  the 
details  contributed  by  the  surgeons  of  Great  Britain,  who  are  charged  with  th< 
non-performance  of  the  operation  at  the  opportune  moment,  and  suppoeing  thai 
the  unsuccessful  cases  have  been  as  honestly  reported  as  the  successful  ones,  an 
impartial  examination  of  all  the  facts  leads  to  the  melancholy  conclusion,  thai 
nearly  four-fifths  of  the  mothers  have  perished  (according  to  Eeyser,  the  precise 
ratio  of  mortality  is  seventy-nine  per  cent.).  The  question  then  recurs,  does  thii 
frightful  operation  save  the  child?  Or  is  it  at  all  certain  that  we  can  present  to 
the  mother,  as  a  compensation  for  all  her  sufferings,  something  more  than  a  life- 
less corpse  ?  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  partisans  of  the  Caesa- 
rean  section  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  always  fortanatc 
enough  to  extract  a  living  child,  even  when  the  operation  is  performed  at  th< 
most  favorable  moment.  But  admitting  for  an  instant  that,  if  resorted  to  imme- 
diately afler  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  the  section  will  always  save  the  child, 
still  this,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  compensate  for  the  dangers  to  the  mother. 

You  confess  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  females  die,  but  can  you  aver  that 
more  than  a  moiety  of  the  children  you  save  by  gastrotomy  will  live  long  enough 
to  dry  the  tears  shed  over  their  birth  ?  Read  the  tables  hitherto  published  on 
the  average  of  human  life,  and  then  tell  me  whether  fifty,  out  of  a  hundred  living 
infants,  attain  their  thirtieth  year.*  Wherefore,  it  is  not  only  the  immediate 
effect  of  gastrotomy,  but  also  its  remote  consequences  that  are  to  be  taken  int< 
consideration.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  you  sacrifice  more  than  half  of  th< 
women  immediately;  and,  even  supposing  that  every  child  was  alive  at  the  timi 
of  its  birth,  the  experience  of  ages  has  proved,  that  you  will  not  find  one-half  o: 
them  attain  the  age  at  which  their  mothers  died. 

,The  advantage  is,  therefore,  in  favor  of  embryotomy,  when  considered  witl 
regard  to  the  mere  question' of  figures.  But  the  feeble  and  uncertain  life  of  ai 
infant,  who  is  connected  with  the  external  world  only  through  its  mother,  who  m 
yet  has  neither  thought  nor  affection,  hope  nor  fear,  can  it  be  compared  to  ths 
of  a  young  woman  associated  with  those  around  her  by  a  thousand  social  an< 
religious  ties  ?  Or  will  the  survival  of  this  poor  child  fill  up  the  void  left  by  Uk 
death  of  its  mother?  And,  lastly,  can  society  at  large  ever  hope  to  receive  fron 
a  new-born  infant  the  duties  it  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  adult  woman ! 
Hence,  family  ties  and  social  interests  all  militate  in  favor  of  the  mother. 

In  a  political,  if  not  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  we  are  clearly  justified,  saji 
Ban^botham,  in  preferring  the  strong  to  the  feeblej  the  sound  man  to  a  diseasec 
one,  and,  consequently,  the  mother  of  a  family  to  the  still  unborn  infant,  when 

'  From  the  investigations  of  Villerm6,  it  appears  that  in  Prance  20-100  of  the  inhabitant! 
in  the  wealthy  departments  die  atone  year  of  age,  and  22-100  in  the  poor  ones;  31-100  ii 
the  wealthy  departments  and  33-100  in  the  poor  ones  die  at  four  years  of  age;  38-100  ii 
the  former  and  42-100  in  the  latter  die  at  ten  years  ;  and,  finally,  at  twenty  years,  rathe 
more  than  42-100  die  in  the  wealthy  departments,  and  49-100,  that  is  to  say  nearly  one 
half,  in  the  poor  ones.  Yet  these  figures  do  not  include  children  abandoned  by  thel 
parents,  of  whom,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  of  public  charity,  at  least  60  out  of  every  10< 
die  in  Paris  within  the  year. 

M.  Yillerm^'s  researches  are  confirmed  by  those  of  M .  Benoiston,  of  Chateaaneat 
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ever  we  are  placed  under  the  cruel  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  one  or  the  other. 
One  more  argument  yet  remains  in  favor  of  the  view  I  adopt — the  most  ancient 
of  all  the  principles  of  morality,  the  foundation  of  all  medical  law — is,  that  we 
should  treat  our  patients  as  we  would  treat  ourselves  or  our  dearest  relatives; 
now,  where  is  the  physician  who,  if  forced  to  decide  under  such  circumstances 
between  the  life  of  his  wife  and  that  of  the  child  she  still  bears  in  her  womb, 
would  hesitate  to  authorize  the  sacrifice  of  the  latter  ? 

We  are  therefore  justified  in  the  conclusion  that,  whenever  the  pelvis  exhibits 
but  two  inches  and  one-eighth  in  its  smallest  diameter,  embryotomy  ought  to  be 
resorted  to. 

This  rigorous  exclusion  seems  to  us  warranted  by  the  facts  we  have  witnessed 
and  the  record  of  results  of  operations  performed  in  large  cities,  and  especially 
in  great  hospitals.  It  is  thus  shown  that  the  immense  majority  of  patients  have 
perished;  we  have,  however,  to  repeat,  that  for  some  years  past  quite  a  number 
of  cases  have  been  published  by  honorable  physicians  practbing  in  the  country 
or  small  towns,  and  that  their  aggregate  results  would  make  the  operation  much 
less  serious  than  when  performed  in  large  cities.  This  fact  ought  evidently  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  render  less  warrantable  the  preference  we  accord 
to  embryotomy  in  the  case  of  women  out  of  the  great  centres  of  population. 
If,  indeed,  it  be  true,  and  we  think  it  is  so  because  our  confreres  affirm  it,  that 
in  the  country  three-fourths  and  even  four-fifths  of  the  women  who  suffered  the 
CsBsarean  operation  recovered,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  the  preference 
in  country  practice,  whilst  maintaining  our  first  conclusion  in  reference  to  its 
performance  in  large  cities. 

But,  unhappily,  the  Csesarean  operation  is  the  only  practicable  resource  when 
the  smallest  diameter  of  the  pelvis  does  not  exceed  two  inches;  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  mutilated  foetus  is  then  so  slow,  difficult,  and  painful,  that,  while 
necessarily  killing  the  child,  the  danger  to  the  mother  is  as  great  as  from  the 
performance  of  hysterotomy. 

The  almost  constant  failure  of  the  operation  in  large  cities,  such  as  London  and 
Paris,  as  compared  with  the  successes  obtained  in  smaller  localities,  has  suggested 
to  some  individuals  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  hospital  in  the  country,  or  at  least 
of  sending  out  of  town  such  patients  as  it  is  supposed  will  require  the  Csesarean 
operation.  This  precaution  is  especially  insisted  upon  by  M.  Guisard,  who  has 
just  published  three  new  cases  of  success.  The  idea  could  not  be  carried  into 
execution  very  easily,  yet  I  think  it  deserves  to  be  considered,  and  suggested  to 
the  proper  authorities.  All  who  have  had  long  experience  of  the  diseases  of 
lying-in  women,  are  convinced  that  most  of  them  originate  in  the  assemblage 
of  a  large  number  of  newly-delivered  patients,  in  the  same  place ;  and  this  is  espe- 
cially true  as  regards  those  whose  labors  were  difficult,  and  required  a  bloody 
operation.  To  increase  the  number  of  lying-in  institutions,  and  to  separate  the 
patients  as  much  as  possible,  I  regard  as  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  an  early 
convalescence. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  by  sending  to  some  leagues'  distance 
from  Paris  such  deformed  women  as  will  require  our  care  at  term,  they  will  be 
placed  in  as  favorable  conditions  as  women  who  have  always  lived  in  the  country. 
The  gravity  of  the  opeiation  is  certainly  influenced  by  the  locality  in  which  it 
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is  performed,  but  so  is  it  also  by  the  health  of  the  patient ;  now  we  know  thj 
in  this  respect,  there  is  great  difference  between  the  women  of  cities  and  thoe 
who  have  always  resided  in  the  country.  To  afford  them  the  best  chance,  then 
fore,  these  unfortunate  persons  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  best  hygienic  condi 
tions  for  several  months  before  the  end  of  gestation. 

Supposing  the  necessity  for  the  operation  has  been  fully  determined,  numei 
ous  important  questions  arise  for  consideration,  namely,  what  is  the  most  favor 
able  stage  of  the  labor  for  its  performance  ?  Has  the  previous  duration  of  thi 
labor  any  positive  influence  over  the  result?  And  is  it  better  to  operate  befon 
or  after  the  membranes  are  ruptured  ?  An  answer  to  all  these  questions  will  b< 
found  in  the  careful  examination  of  the  published  cases. 

A.  Duration  of  Labor. — The  whole  duration  of  the  labor  has  been  noted  ii 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  cases;  in  sixty-two  of  which  the  woman  recovered 
and  in  one  hundred  and  two  she  was  lost.  With  a  view  of  showing  the  influence 
of  duration  as  regards  the  mother,  we  divide  these  cases  into  three  cl 
namely  : 

Where  the  operation  was  performed  after  the  labor  had  lasted  twenty-four  hoars, 

there  were 20  successfnl  and  40  nnsucceMful 

From  25  to  72  hours,  there  were      .34  "  41  ** 

More  than  72      *'  "  .8  "  21  " 


62 


102 


From  this  table,  which  is  taken  from  Keyser's  excellent  work,  we  may  con 
elude  that  the  duration  of  the  labor  would  appear  to  have  an  unfavorable  in 
fluence  only  when  it  has  continued  beyond  seventy-two  hours. 

But  the  same  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  child;  for,  taking  the  same  on< 
hundred  and  sixty-four  cases,  in  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  which  the  infant' 
condition  is  reported,  we  find  that  fifty-seven  were  still  born,  and  a  hundred  anc 
one  survived ;  and,  adopting  the  same  division,  we  have : 


After  a  duration  of  24  hours, 
From  25  to  72      " 

Kore  than  72     " 


42  successful  and  16  unsuccessful  cases. 
48  »  24  '*  *« 

11  ««  17  " 


u 
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57 


Whence  it  follows  that  the  chances  are  less  for  a  living  child  as  the  labor  i 
the  more  prolonged. 

B.  Rupture  of  the  Membranes. — The  time  that  elapsed  after  the  membrane 
were  ruptured  has  been  stated  in  one  hundred  and  twelve  cases.  We  shall  like- 
wise  classify  these  under  three  heads,  according  to  whether  the  operaticm 
performed : 


Aa  regard!  the  Mother. 


Ist.  Before  or  within  6  hours  after  the  membranes 

were  ruptured, 

2d.  From  7  to  24  hours  after  the  rupture, 
3d.  More  than  24  hours  after  the  rupture,    . 


Cues.        8acoes«nil.  UnsoeeMsfkl 


39 
35 
38 


20 
14 
13 


19 
21 
25 


112 


47 


65 
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34 
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25 

7 

19 

18 
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From  which  it  appears  that  the  operation  is  so  much  the  more  uDfavorable  for 
the  mother  as  a  greater  time  has  elapsed  after  the  rupture  of  the  membraues. 

The  fate  of  the  child  is  known  in  only  one  hundred  and  six  cases;  still  using 
the  same  classification,  we  have : 

GasM. 
l8t.  Before  or  within  6  hoars  after  the  raptorei  .  =  37 
2d.  From  7  to  24  hoars  after  the  raptare,  .  .  =  32 
3d.   More  than  24  hoars  after  the  rapture,    .        .    =    37 

106  78  28 

c.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that^  with  regard  to  the  foetus,  the  prognosis  is 
much  more  unfavorable  when  an  artificial  extraction  has  been  attempted  before 
resorting  to  the  Csesarean  section.  Indeed,  it  must  be  evident,  from  the  fore- 
going facts,  that  the  most  favorable  time  for  operating  is  either  before  or  imme- 
diately after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes. 

AVhenever  we  have  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  patient  during  the  last 
few  days  of  her  pregnancy,  it  is  advisable  to  prepare  her  for  the  operation  by  a 
suitable  regimen,  such  as  tepid  bathing,  moderate  bloodletting,  &c.  But  when 
the  labor  has  actually  commenced,  the  operation  is  to  be  proceeded  with  as  soon 
as  the  OS  uteri  is  sufficiently  dilated  to  permit  the  subsequent  discharge  of  the 
lochia.  It  has  been  recommended  to  puncture  the  membranes,  lest  the  waters 
be  effused  into  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  but  as  this  accident  can  very  easily  be  pre- 
vented, and  as  the  distension  of  the  womb  is  favorable  to  the  retraction  of  the 
organ  after  the  operation,  this  ought  not  to  be  done.  Just  before  commencing, 
the  bladder  and  rectum  are  to  be  emptied.  Two  bistouries,  the  one  convex,  the 
other  having  a  straight  probe-pointed  blade,  forceps,  ligatures,  cold  and  tepid 
water,  a  little  vinegar,  sponges,  needles  armed  with  thread,  quill- barrels,  strips 
of  adhesive  plaster,  some  charpie,  and  compresses,  and  a  bandage  for  the  body, 
constitute  the  necessary  apparatus. 

The  patient  is  then  laid  on  a  bed  of  the  proper  height,  and  is  held  quiet  by 
the  attendants;  an  intelligent vassistant  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  the 
womb  on  the  median  line  by  placing  his  hands  over  it ;  and  another  presses  one 
hand  over  the  fundus  uteri  with  a  view  of  keeping  up  the  intestioes,  which  are 
apt  to  become  insinuated  between  the  uterine  and  the  abdominal  wails.  The 
surgeon  then  makes  an  incision  along  the  median  line,  through  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous fatty  tissue,  extending  from  a  little  below  the  umbilicus,  downwards  to 
within  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  of  the  pubis ;  this  incision  ought  to  be 
at  least  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  provided  this  extent  is  not  obtained  within 
the  indicated  points,  in  consequence  of  the  woman's  low  stature,  it  should  be 
prolonged  a  little  upwards  and  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus.  The  operator  next 
divides  the  aponeurotic  fibres  of  the  linea  alba,  layer  by  layer,  and  thus  gets  to 
the  peritoneum,  into  which  he  then  makes  a  small  opening ;  having  inserted  the 
index  finger  of  the  left  hand  into  this,  he  directs  the  probe-pointed  bistoury 
along  its  palmar  face  and  enlarges  the  incision.  The  tissue  of  the  uterus  is  now 
carefully  incised,  layer  by  layer,  until  the  surface  of  the  membranes  or  the  pla- 
centa is  brought  into  view ;  the  bag  of  waters  is  then  opened  by  a  simple  punc- 
torOi  and  the  «M»Ka..»Aui^  bistoury  is  entered  at  this  orifice,  and  the  incision 
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enlarged  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  incbes,  directing  it  rather  toward  the  so 
rior  than  the  inferior  angle  of  the  external  wound.  The  assifitant,  who  is  char^ 
with  the  duty  of  keeping  the  lips  of  the  wound  apart,  must  be  very  earefal 
hold  the  abdominal  and  uterine  walls  in  contact  with  each  other  at  the  ti 
when  the  membranes  are  ruptured.  The  extraction  of  the  foetus  is  afterwai 
accomplished  by  seizing  hold  of  the  first  extremity  that  presents.  The  utei 
retracts  immediately  and  effects  the  detachment  of  the  placenta,  which  is  push 
towards  the  wound ;  it  is  then  extracted  together  with  the  membranes,  whi 
have  been  carefully  twisted  into  a  cord.  If  any  blood  has  escaped  into  t 
uterine  cavity,  it  is  removed,  as  well  as  any  other  foreign  body  that  may  obstrc 
the  cervix. 

The  wound  in  the  uterus  requires  no  other  attention  than  that  of  being  w< 

cleansed.     The  lips  of  the  one  made  through  the  abdominal  walls  are  broug 

together  at  two  or  three  points  by  the  twisted  suture,  taking  care  to  leave  a  fr 

space  towards  its  inferior  part  for  the  discharge  of  the  fluids  that  escape  from  tl 

abdomen  ;  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  are  used  between  the  points  of  the  suture,  ov 

which  the  uniting  bandage  is  then  applied ;  some  modern  surgeons  use  no  suture 

relying  wholly  upon  uniting  bandages  for  keeping  the  edges  of  the  wound  : 

apposition.     Thus  M.  Lebleu  (of  Dunkirk)  first  places  beneath  the  patient,  ai 

opposite  the  last  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrse,  two  narrow  body  bandages  wit 

digitated  extremities.     Upon  these,  so  as  to  come  next  the  skin,  are  laid  ti 

strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  each  four  inches  wide,  but  long  enough  to  cross  ea4 

other  in  front  of  the  incision.     £ach  strip  is  cut  into  three  frcm  its  extremiti 

for  three-fourths  of  its  length.     After  the  operation,  the  ends  of  the  adhesi' 

strips  are  applied  first  to  the  skin,  and  then,  as  they  come  near  the  wound,  up< 

two  thick  graduated  compresses  placed  on  each  side.     They  are  made  to  cro 

each  other  opposite  the  incision,  leaving  only  a  small  open  space  below.  Charpi 

compresses,  and  the  two  body  bandages  complete  the  dressing.     This  arrang 

ment  seems  to  me  well  adapted  to  the  case.     The  wound  is  next  covered  wit 

charpie  smeared  with  cerate,  and  common  compresses,  and  the  whole  retained  ; 

sitii  by  a  moderately  drawn  body-bandage.     The  subsequent  treatment  is  r 

stricted  to  combating  the  inflammatory  and  other  symptoms  as  they  may  arise 

As  one  of  the  means  best  adapted  to  prevent  undue  inflammation.  Dr.  Me 

(of  Aix-la-Chapelle)  insists  strongly  upon  the  use  of  cold.     As  soon  as  tl 

patient  is  placed  in  bed,  compresses  saturated  in  cold  water  are  applied  to  tl 

abdomen,  and  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  ice  inclosed  in  bladders.     Injectioi 

of  cold  water  are  also  administered,  and  the  patient  caused  to  swallow  small  fraj 

ments  of  ice. 

She  is,  herself,  conscious,  says  M.  Metz,  of  a  degree  of  comfort,  resulting  froi 
the  action  of  the  cold,  which  is  a  sure  guide  to  indicate  the  point  to  which  it  i 
best  to  carry  it.  The  fiuul  effect  of  the  cold  is  the  production  of  discomfort,  an 
should  the  use  of  it  be  continued,  an  unfavorable  reaction  might  result.  Shoul 
the  cold  injections  or  swallowing  of  ice  bring  on  diarrhoea,  they  must  be  stoppe 
and  replaced  by  cnemata  of  starch  and  laudanum.  If,  on  the  contrary,  tfa 
injections  do  not  soon  produce  stools,  calomel  or  castor  oil  ought  to  be  adminL 
tered. 

The  use  of  cold  has  never  seemed  to  interfere  with  the  regular  aooomplisli 
ment  of  the  puerperal  functions. 
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M.  Metz  relates  eight  cases  of  bis  own,  showing  but  one  death.  Five  others, 
two  being  furnished  by  Dr.  Vossen,  one  by  Dr.  Kesselkaul,  and  two  by  Drs. 
Kilian  and  Gentz,  also  exhibit  a  favorable  result.  We  have  therefore  twelve 
cases  of  success  out  of  thirteen  operations. 

For  our  own  part,  we  are  quite. in  favor  of  adopting  the  plan  of  M.  Metz,  in- 
asmuch as  we  have  twice  seen  newly  delivered  ladies  apply  in  spite  of  us,  and 
without  the  least  inconvenience,  cold  compresses  upon  the  abdomen  and  breasts. 
We  are  not  therefore  alarmed  for  the  consequences  which,  a  priori^  we  should 
have  feared  from  the  continued  action  of  cold,  yet  we  are  unable  to  think  the 
results  obtained  by  M.  Metz  as  encouraging  as  he  believes  them  to  be.  Very 
probably  the  future  will  undeceive  him  sadly.  Still,  we  have  been  impressed 
by  the  memoir  of  the  Aix-la-Chapelle  physician,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend a  method  which  gave  him  such  results^  convinced  as  we  are  that  no  serious 
objection  applies  to  it. 

Several  modifications  of  the  operation  have  been  proposed,  all  of  wliich  we 
think  it  useless  to  mention,  inasmuch  as  the  success  attributed  to  them  was,  I 
believe,  owing  much  more  to  the  special  conditions  under  which  they  were  per- 
formed, than  to  the  more  or  less  ingenious  plans  suggested  by  their  authors. 

There  is  one,  however,  which  deserves  mention,  if  only  on  account  of  the  hopes 
which  it  at  first  awakened ;  it  consists  in  performing  the  operation  without 
wounding  the  peritoneum.  If  the  incision  of  the  latter  could  be  avoided,  effu- 
sions of  blood  or  of  sanious  or  purulent  matter  in  its  cavity  would  not  take  place, 
and  the  patient  be  protected  from  the  lyost  efficient  cause  of  death.  This  ad- 
vantage is,  unfortunately,  so  fully  balanced  by  the  difficulties  of  the  operation, 
by  the  number  of  vessels  wounded,  and  by  the  inflammations  liable  to  follow  the 
extensive  separation  of  the  peritoneum,  that  the  method  is  now  entirely  aban- 
doned. 

Vaginal  Ccesarean  Operation, — ^This  name  is  applied  to  the  incisions  which 
are  sometimes  made  on  the  neck  or  other  portion  of  the  uterus  that  projects  into 
the  vagina.  It  may  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  partial  obliteration  of  the  cervix, 
where  a  scirrhous,  or  carcinomatous  degeneration  of  the  lips  prevents  its  dilata- 
tion ;  or  when  any  accident  occurs  necessitating  a  prompt  delivery  and  the  os 
uteri  is  not  sufficiently  dilated.  This  therefore  is  a  mere  division  of  the  neck, 
having  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  Csesarean  operation  properly  so  called. 

But  in  some  instances  no  opening  at  all  is  to  be  found,  and  then  the  uterine 
wall  has  to  be  divided  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  artificial  passage  for  the 
child.  This  latter  operation  has  been  practised  a  number  of  times  by  different 
persons,  among  others  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Cuffe,  in  1883,  with  entire  success. 
The  mode  of  performing  it  is  very  simple :  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury  is  carefully 
guided  up  along  the  left  forefinger  directly  upon  the  anterior  inferior  portion  of 
the  uterine  wall,  which  it  incises ;  but  the  instrument  must  not  be  pushed  in  too 
deep,  lest  the  presenting  part  of  the  child  be  wounded ;  and  equal  care  is  requi- 
site to  avoid  prolonging  the  incision  too  far,  either  forwards  or  backwards,  for  fear 
of  injuring  the  bladder  or  rectum.  Of  course,  the  lateral  incisions  are  the  least 
dangerous.  A  crucial  form  is  the  best  one  for  the  opening,  and,  the  latter  being 
effected,  the  delivery  is  generally  abandoned  to  nature. 
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CHAPTER   IX: 


OF   EMBRTOTOMT. 


This  name  is  applied  to  the  operation  by  which  the  parts  of  the  child  a 
divided  so  as  to  admit  of  their  successive  extraction,  when  it  is  impoflsible  to  U 
minate  the  delivery  in  any  other  way.  In  some  cases,  it  consists  of  idmple  pun 
tures  or  incisions  made  on  the  he<)d,  chest,  or  abdomen,  with  a  view  of  diminia 
ing  its  ske,  while  in  others  the  body  of  the  child  is  divided  into  several  parts. 
It  was  elsewhere  stated  that,  whenever  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  hj 
accumulated  in  the  head,  chest,  or  belly,  the  fluid  could  easily  be  evacuated  by 
simple  puncture  with  a  straight  bistoury,  or  still  better  by  a  trocar ;  and,  ther 
fore,  we  need  not  recur  to  the  subject.     (See  Hydrocephalus.) 

Embryotomy  is  indicated  wheoever  there  is  any  insurmountable  obstacle  to  tl 
spontaneous  expulsion  of  the  child,  and  where  an  application  of  the  forceps  prov< 
insufficient  to  effect  the  delivery ;  always  supposing  that  the  foetus  is  dead,  < 
there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  its  viability  is  destroyed  by  the  lengt 

of  the  labor.     This  operation  is  resorted  to 
^*«-^2^-  Fig.  124.  ^ngian^j   ^^^Yi   oftener  than  in  France;    f 

most  of  the  accoucheurs  of  that  country  pi 
scribe  the  Ceesarean  section  and  symphyi 
otomy,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necesait 
but  they  do  not  hesitate  to  mutilate  the  infai 
even  when  it  is  still  living;  and  the  reader  w 
have  seen,  from  the  foregoing  chapters,  that  y 
fully  embrace  the  same  opinion. 

Of  course,  when  the  pelvis  is  thus  contract< 
the  child  may  present  cither  by  its  pelvic  or  i 
cephalic  extremity,  or  by  some  intermedia 
portion  of  the  body,  at  the  superior  strait;  aj 
therefore,  we  have  to  describe  the  operation  i 
sorted  to  in  these  different  cases. 
A.  Presentation  of  the  Head. — Embryotomy  having  been  decided  upon,  t 
surgeon  should  proceed  to  the  operatiun  as  early  as  possible,  with  a  view 
sparing  the  patient  useless  and  often  dangerous  exertions.  The  artificial  dio 
nution  of  the  head  is  compounded  of  several  successive  operations,  the  whole 
which  constitute  craniotomi/y  or  cephahtomy  ;  these  are  the  perforation  of  t 
cranium,  the  removal  of  the  cerebral  matters,  and  the  crushing  of  the  base 
the  skull.  Numerous  instruments  have  been  devised  for  each  of  these  purposi 
but  we  shall  only  enumerate  those  which  appear  preferable. 

Craniotomy. — The  perforation  of  the  craoium    can   be  accomplished   by 
straight,  sharp-pointed  bistoury ;  but  the  best  instrument  by  far  for  this  purpo 
is  SmeUie*8  scissors^  which  is  very  strong,  and  has  its  cutting  edges  externall; 
and,  being  terminated  by  a  sharp  point,  is  admirably  calculated  for  penctratii 
through  the  osseous  vault;  when,  by  opening  the  handles,  the  original  orifi 


Fig.  123.    Smelliest  8els»or8  eloaed. 
Fig.  124. '  The  ntme  opened. 
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is  easily  enlarged.  The  patient  being  placed  in  a  proper  position,  the  instrnment 
is  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  „.„  „^ 

its  point,  covered  hy  a  little 
pellet  of  wax,  is  carefnllj 
fiuided  along  the  palmar  snr- 
fiice  of  the  loft  one,  previously 
in  trod  need  into  the  vagina 
(see  Fig.  125)  directly  upon 
cLe  head,  on  a  fontanelle,  or 
suture,  if  possihle ;  hat  if,  as 
^eoemlly  happens,  this  is  not 
feasible,  the  point  of  the 
scissorB  is  applied  agtuoet  one 
of  the  cranial  bones,  being 
careful  to  place  it  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  part,  to  pre- 
vent its  elipping.  It  pene- 
trates easily  tbrongh  the  scalp 
vbich  is  often  quite  thick, 
and  aa  soon  as  it  ia  felt  to 
huve  reached  the  bone,  tbe  in- 
strument la  rotated  inopposite 

directions,  until  the  want  of  resistanee  shows  that  it  has  entered  the  c 
Tbe  opening  is  next  enlarged,  eitber  by  pressing  the  handles  of  the  scissors  apart, 
or,  if  deemed  more  advisable,  by  making  a  second  incision  at  right  angles  to  the 
first.  The  instrnment  is  now  pushed  deeper,  and  moved  about,  so  as  to  break  up 
the  cerebral  mass. 

M.  Hippolyte  Blot  has  latterly  had  a  perforator  oonstmcted  by  M.  CharriSre, 
which,  1  think,  is  destined  to  supersede  Smelli^t  iciuort,  generally  made  use 
of  hitherto.     It  possesses  all  tbe  advantages  of  the  latter  without  its  incon- 
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This  craniotome  is  composed  of  two  blades,  which  cover  each  other,  so  that 
when  the  instrument  is  closed,  tbe  blunt  edge  of  one  extends  slightly  beyond 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  other,  and  reciprocally. 

Each  free  surface  bears  at  its  extremity  A,  a  projeotion,  which  gives  to  the 
point  of  the  instrument  a  quadrangular  form  (these  projectjona  are  borrowed 
from  tbe  perforator  of  M.  Marchand,  of  Charenton)  ;  a  screw  fixed  on  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  movable  branch  d,  enters  a  notch  in  the  opposite  branch,  and 
limits  its  motion  in  one  direction,  whilst  tbe  spring  0,  limits  it  in  the  opposite 

The  two  branches  are  articnlated  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  M.  Oharri^re  (d 
tenon),  which  admits  of  their  being  readily  dismounted. 

The  patient  being  placed  in  a  suitable  position,  tbe  operator  grasps  the  instru- 
ment by  its  handle,  with  his  right  band,  and  iotrodnoes  it  to  the  bead  of  the 
fcetUB  by  passing  it  t^ong  the  palmar  rarfaoe  of  the  fore  vd  middle  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  which  also  serve  to  keep  it  in  it!  pliM;  it  istknintalad  on  itR  axis  like 
a  pnnoh,  until  it  penetrates  the  danioiD,  wbi  •  oeuBlion  of 
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reeisUDce.  Then,  and  not  before,  the  iDBlrament  is  opened  for  the  pnrpos 
enlarging  the  aperture.  To  effect  this,  the  lefl  hand  retains  its  poeition, 
holds  the  instrument,  whilst  the  extremities  of  the  four  fingers  of  the  right  h 
press  upon  the  lever  D,  the  handle  resting  upon  the  thenar  eminence. 


F[ge.  126  and  127. 


Fig.  128. 


EL  Cflplwlotamfl  IncWnff  thi  nmBliitt- 


The  hniin  is  afUrwards  broken  np  hy  inserting  the  instmnient  atill  dee 
and  moving  it  in  all  directions. 

Before  withdrawing  the  craniotome,  it  is  allowed  to  cloee  itmlf,  after  wl 
its  extraction  from  the  genital  parts  is  unattended  with  danger  either  to 
Tagioal  mucous  roembrone,  or  to  the  fingers  of  the  operator. 

The  principal  advantages  of  thia  lustnunent  may  be  summed  up  as  follows 

1.  Great  solidity  and  simplicity. 

2.  IntroductioD  aod  withdrawal  entirely  safe,  r 
used  by  the  least  experienced  operators. 

8.  Capability  of  acting  by  preiturt,  and  that  with  a  n 
remaining  at  liberty  to  guide  the  instrument,  keep  it  ii 
becomes  of  it  during  the  operation. 


iog  it  capable  of  b( 


inifle  haftd,  the  oi 
is  place,  and  know  < 
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4.  Power  of  perforating  the  bones  with  the  least  effort,  and,  consequently, 
with  the  least  chance  of  slipping. 

5.  It  is  easily  dismounted  and  cleaned. 

6.  Finally,  simplicity  of  structure,  rendering  it  a  cheaper  instrument  than 
Smellie's  scissors,  provided  with  their  sheath. 

Whatever  instrument  is  used  for  perforating  the  cranium,  the  second  stage  of 
the  operation,  or  evacuation  of  the  cerebral  substance,  should  be  immediately 
performed.  This  is  done  by  injections  through  the  opening  which  has  been 
made,  by  means  of  a  syringe,  provided  with  a  long  canula.  But  such  injections 
are  generally  superfluous  when  the  embryotomy  forceps  is  to  be  used,  for  the 
pressure  made  by  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  produce  the  evacuation. 

If  the  woman  is  not  much  exhausted,  and  the  pelvic  contraction  is  not  such  as 
to  preclude  the  passage  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  operation  might  be  sus- 
pended for  a  time,  and  the  subsequent  delivery  be  left  to  the  powers  of  nature ; 
but,  under  other  circumBtanoes,  the  common  forceps,  or  even  the  embryotomy 
forceps,  where  the  narrowed  pelvis  is  less  than  three  inches,  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied. 

This  latter  instrument  is  advantageously  substituted  for  the  serrated  pincers, 
the  sharp  crotchets,  and  all  the  other  murderous  implements  that  were  formerly 
UAcd  in  these  difficult  cases.  The  honor  of  its  invention,  notwithstanding  several 
rival  claims,  is  due  to  M.  A.  Baudelocque,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  accoucheur 
of  that  name.  It  is  composed  of  two  long  branches,  the  blades  of  which  are  de- 
void of  fenestra,  and,  besides,  are  far  less  curved  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
forceps,  so  that,  when  closed,  they  can  pass  through  a  diameter  not  exceeding 
two  inches.  The  two  branches  articulate  with  each  other  near  the  middle,  and 
when  tbcy  are  joined,  the  blades  can  be  tightened  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  a 
screw  passing  through  the  ends  of  the  handles,  and  worked  by  a  powerful 
lever. 

Even  as  it  is  now  constructed,  Baudelocque's  embryotomy  forceps  is  certainly 
a  very  useful  instrument;  but  as  I  have  elsewhere  proved  (Eevue  Jdedicale, 
May,  1843),  it  presents  some  disadvantages  which  render  its  application  difficult 
and  often  even  dangerous.  For  instance :  1.  It  is  too  straight  to  accommodate 
iti?elf  to  the  curvature  of  the  pelvis,  and  it  is  therefore  applied  with  difficulty  to 
the  sides  of  the  head ;  2.  As  the  clams  are  nearly  plane  they  open  like  a  pair  of 
scissors,  and  do  not  encase  the  head,  as  the  concave  blades  of  the  ordinary  for- 
ceps do ;  consequently,  they  are  liable  to  slip,  and  thus  give  rise  to  serious  acci- 
dents; 3.  Tractions  made  by  it  are  very  often  ineffectual,  even  when  well 
applied  to  the  head ;  because  it  necessarily  draws  in  a  direction  different  from 
the  axis  of  the  superior  strait,  owing  to  the  absence  of  curvature  in  the  edges  of 
its  blades. 

As  the  difficulties  and  dangers  attending  its  use  are  not  imaginary,  I  have 
endeavored  to  prevent  them,  by  suggesting  a  modification  in  the  embryotomy 
forceps  generally  employed,  although  well  convinced  that  the  failure  of  an  opera- 
tion  is  very  frequently  more  dependent  on  the  operator  himself  than  on  his  in- 
strument. With  this  view,  I  had  an  instroment  made  by  M.  Charriere,  which 
differs  in  two  imponasiT  *-^  *hxm  hitherto  constructed,  and  which 

seema  to  ob?iite^«^  #1^^^  jost  enumerated. 
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We  stated  above  that  the  absence  of  enrvatare  in  the  edges  interfered  ver 
seriously  with  the  seizure  of  the  head,  which  is  found  more  anteriorly  than  ii 
well-formed  pelves,  both  in  consequence  of  the  pelvic  contraction  and  its  owi 
elevation ;  hence,  we  have  given  a  curvature  to  our  forceps  slightly  exceedinj 
that  of  Levrct's.  This,  however,  did  not  require  a  great  effort  of  the  imagiQation 
for  we  have  only  impressed  the  same  modification  of  the  embryotomy  forcep 
that  Smellie  and  Levret  long  since  gave  to  the  one  invented  by  the  Chamberleod 
This  curvature  is  intended  to  fulfil  the  indication  of  accommodating  the  shape  o 
the  instrument  to  that  of  the  curved  canal  it  has  to  traverse. 

The  slipping  of  the  head  during  the  tractions  is  principally  owing  to  the  fact 
as  averred  abovC;  that  the  blades,  from  being  nearly  plane  on  their  internal  sur 

Fig.  129.  Fig.  130. 


The  emhryotomj  or  c«pha1otribe  forc«ps. 

▲  oompariaon  of  thewe  two  flgares  will  furnlRh  an  idea  of  the  amooat  of  leparatton  obtained  at  the  baee 
the  blades  (Fig.  130),  by  meaas  of  the  regulMtiog  screw. 

face,  do  not  properly  embrace  this  part,  and  that,  opening  like  a  pair  of  sciason 
their  widest  separation  is  found  at  the  points.  Here  the  difficulty  was  considei 
ably  greater,  because  the  internal  surface  of  the  clams  could  not  be  hollowed  ov 
without  greatly  increasing  the  interval  at  their  middle  part,  and,  consequent]) 
without  rendering  the  instrument  inapplicable  to  a  host  of  cases  where  Baadc 
locque's  might  be  successfully  used.  After  mature  reflection,  we  propose  th 
following  as  its  second  and  most  important  modification  :  namely,  to  make  a  mucl 
wider  entablature  at  the  joint;  while,  in  other  respects,  the  length  and  width  o 
our  forceps  correspond  with  Baudelocque's.  This  increased  width  at  the  articala 
part  permits  the  base  of  the  blades  to  be  removed  from  each  other  laterally  bj 
means  of  a  regulating  screw,  that  can  be  turned  at  will ;  the  point  of  which,  bj 
working  on  the  pivot,  will  permit  a  greater  separation  at  the  base  than  at  th< 
points  of  the  blades.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  head  is  once  embracec 
by  the  instrument  it  cannot  slip  from  the  extremity  of  the  clams  during  th< 
tractions^  because  the  interval  is  much  less  here  than  at  the  base  or  even  thai 
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at  their  middle  part.  Id  a  word,  the  embr^toiny  forceps  hitherto  employed 
resembles  a  cone  when  half  opened,  ihe  base  of  which  is  at  the  points  of  the 
blades,  and  the  apex  at  the  articulation  ;  but  ours,  on  the  contrary,  tuay,  under 
the  same  conditions,  be  compared  to  a  cone  having  its  base  at  the  articular  part, 
and  its  summit  at  the  citreuiit^of  the  blades.  M.  Baudelocque  has  erred  in 
endeavoring  to  extend  the  employment  of  the  enibryotomy  or  ccphalotribe  forceps 
beyond  its  sphere.  But  when  restricted  within  proper  limits,  it  certainly  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  in  obstetric  surgery ;  for  experience 
bus  already  shown  that  it  may  render  invaluable  service  whenever  the  smallest 
diameter  of  the  strait  amounts  to  two  inches ;  but,  leas  tbun  that,  it  cannot  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  head  enfficiently  to  enable  it  to  pu^s  through  the  contracted 
part.  Hence  (as  already  stated,  when  treating  of  the  indications  presented  by 
the  pelvic  deformities),  the  Cesarean  operation  is  our  only  resource  where  the 
contracted  strait  does  not  afford  two  inches  of  space. 

The  application  of  the  cephalotribe  is  regulated  by  (be  same  rules  as  that  of 
tbe  ordinary  forceps,  being  always  introduced  on  the  aides  of  the  pelvis.     The 

Fig.  131. 


The  anbrjatiiiBr  hiteft  ■ppUtd  kud  locked. 


greatest  precaution  is  requisite  to  ascertain  positively  that  the  instrument  bas 
really  entered  the  nterine  cavity,  and  that  none  of  the  mother's  parts  are  pinched 
by  its  clams. 

After  the  blades  are  articulated,  a  strong  pressore  is  made  on  the  bead  by 
means  of  the  winch  attached  to  the  end  of  the  handles  ;  and,  when  tbe  reduction 
is  supposed  to  be  sufGcieot,  the  operator  takes  bold  of  the  instrument  with  both 
bands,  and  endeavors  to  make  tbe  head  engage,  by  resorting  to  tractions  in  the 
proper  direcUoD.  Of  coursd,  as  this  descends,  he  mnst  aecommodste  tbe  line  of 
traction  to  the  axis  of  tbe  part  tbrongh  wbii-h  it  is  passing. 

In  case  of  necessity,  and  if  there  was  no  embryotomy  forceps  at  hand,  the 
practitiooer  should  resort  to  the  crotchet,  and  carefully  fix  it  on  one  of  the  most 
solid  parts  of  tbe  cranium.  But  the  greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent its  slipping,  and  to  protect  the  soft  parts  of  the  mother  from  its  point. 
However,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  lay  down  positive  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  its  use  in  all  cases;  the  operator  must  he  gnverned  by  eircumalanees. 

''t.^nnld  certainly  be  mucb  better  to  use  atrong-luothcd  or  hooked  pincers, 

id  ia  llie  uau^l  style  or  like  the  furcepa.     One  of  the  jaws  should  be  in- 

te  opening  made  in  the  cranium,  while  the  other  is  applied  to  some 
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part  of  the  external  surface.     These  iDstraments  are  far  less  likely  to  wound 
mother's  parts  than  the  sharp  crotchet. 

There  are  pelves  so  exceediDgly  contracted,  that  it  is  impossihle  to  extract 
head  even  when  crushed  by  the  embryotomy  forceps,  and  by  too  long-contiDi 
efforts,  the  patient's  risks  may  be  greatly  enhanced.  M.  Van  Huevel  has  deyi: 
a  very  ingenious  instrument  which  he  called  the  saw  forcrps^  which  enal 
him,  after  seizing  the  head,  to  divide  it  transversely  from  above  downward, 
tween  the  blades  of  the  instrument.  The  portions  can  then  be  extrad 
separately,  and  as  they  flatten  of  themselves,  and  yield  to  the  slightest  tracti< 
they  neither  wound  nor  bruise  the  patient. 

I  borrow  the  description  and  mode  of  operation  from  the  Belgian  edition 
this  work,  to  which  they  are  added  in  a  note  by  M.  Van  Huevel  himself.* 

1  It  is  composed  :  ^ 

1.  Of  an  ordinary  forceps,  each  blade  of  which  bears  internally  two  tubes  flattened 
opposite  directions,  and  soldered  together,  the  side  of  one  against  the  surface  of  the  otb 
so  that  their  horizontal  section  represents  an  overturned  H.  Thej  are  bent  from  witb< 
inward,  like  the  forceps  itself,  but  are  set  in  a  straight  line  from  below  upwards,  and  frc 
behind  forward  in  one,  or  curved  on  the  anterior  edge  in  the  other.  The  internal  of  t 
tubes  encloses  a  steel  blade  which  conducts  the  saw :  the  external,  which  is  directed  acn 
the  instrument,  lodges  the  prolongation  of  the  chain.  They  communicate  by  a  large  si 
which  divides  the  internal  and  external  walls  of  the  former  throughout  its  length,  and  t 
internal  side  only  of  the  latter.  The  forceps  articulates  by  entablature,  with  a  moval 
pivot ;  upou  the  base  of  the  latter  turns  a  support  perforated  with  a  hole,  in  which  is  i 
serted  a  grooved  key. 

2.  Of  a  clock  chain,  toothed  as  a  saw  in  the  middle  of  its  length  for  the  space  of  eig 
and  a  half  inches,  and  provided  with  transverse  bandies,  one  of  which  can  be  unhook< 
This  chain  passes  by  the  upper  opening  of  two  steel  blades,  which  are  flexible  above,  a 
thicker  and  toothed  below,  and  which,  by  entering  the  internal  tubes,  conduct  the  » 
between  the  blades  of  the  forceps. 

3.  Of  a  long  key,  with  grooves  and  collar,  like  that  of  Heartelonp's  instrument  for  cms 
ing  calculi,  entering  into  the  hole  of  the  support  upon  the  base  of  the  articular  pivot,  ai 
fitting  into  the  teeth  of  the  conducting  blades.  The  extremity  of  the  handle  is  split,  ai 
serves  to  turn  the  pivot  of  the  forceps,  as  also  for  drawing  out  separately,  with  one  of  ti 
two  points,  the  blades  from  their  sheaths. 

The  instrument  should  only  be  applied  when  the  woman  cannot  be  delivered  either  oaf 
rally,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  vectis,  forceps,  or  by  turning ;  the  neck  of  the  won 
should  also  be  dilated,  and  the  membranes  ruptured.  Before  operating,  a  bed  should  1 
prepared  with  a  straw  mattress,  and  a  mattress  folded  doable ;  bolsters,  pillows,  napkin 
and  bedclothes,  make  up  this  part  of  the  provision.  The  woman  lies  upon  her  back,  wii 
the  hips  brought  down  to  the  edge  of  the  mattress ;  the  legs  and  thighs  are  flexed,  an 
held  apart  by  two  aids,  one  on  either  side.  The  forceps  are  warmed  slightly,  and  greaM 
externally. 

Suppose  the  head  presents,  no  matter  in  what  position.  The  operator  takes  his  pla( 
before  the  woman,  and  inserts  first  on  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis,  the  male  branch,  if  li 
uses  the  straightest  forceps,  or  the  female  branch,  if  he  uses  the  one  with  the  greatest  cm 
vature.  He  introduces  it  as  far  as  possible  into  the  uterus,  and  one  of  the  assistants  hold 
it,  whilst  the  other  is  passed  in  on  the  right  side.  When  the  forceps  is  articulated,  a  fei 
tractions  Hre  made,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  the  head  is  well  seized.  The  surgeon  give 
the  handle  of  the  instrument  to  the  assistant  on  his  right,  whilst  he  surrounds  it  with  i 
ligature.  Then  immersing  the  ends  of  the  conducting  blades,  armed  with  the  saw,  in  oil 
be  introduces  both  of  them  into  their  respective  sheaths  until  they  touch  the  head  of  th 
foetus.    He  next  passes  the  key  beneath  the  left  thigh  of  the  patient,  and  engagas  tl^ 
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Further  trials  are  evidently  required  to  coDfirm  the  advantages  claimed  by  M. 
Van  Huevel  for  his  instrument.  We  know  that  it  has  been  used  but  a  few 
times  in  France^  and  that  it  has  failed  in  skilful  hands.  Still,  this  is  no  reason 
for  passing  over  the  successes  attributed  to  it  by  the  Brussels  accoucheur,  and 
we  recommend  that  it  be  afforded  a  fair  trial. 

B.  Presentation  of  the  Pelvic  Extremity, — Should  the  head  be  arrested  by  a 
contraction  of  the  pelvis,  after  the  delivery  of  the  breech,  and  the  attempts  made 
for  its  removal  prove  ineffectual,  a  resort  to  craniotomy  appears  to  us  the  only 
resource,  whether  the  child  be  living  or  dead.  But  in  these  cases  the  base  of 
the  cranium  presents,  a  perforation  of  which  is  attended  with  much  more  diffi- 
culty than  any  other  part ;  and,  therefore,  the  point  of  the  perforating  instru- 
ment ought  to  be  entered  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  occipital  bone.  The 
application  of  the  embryotomy  forceps  will  also  require  greater  precaution,  and 
will  be  attended  with  more  difficulty,  from  the  presence  of  the  trunk  in  the 
excavation;  and,  should  this  obstacle  prove  insurmountable^  the  child  may  be 
decapitated,  and  the  head  alone  be  left  in  the  parts. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  the  separated  head  is  left  behind  in  the 
uterus,  for  it  will  presently  appear  that  a  similar  course  b  adopted  in  certain 
trunk  presentations;  or,  the  same  thing  may  happen  from  ignorance  or  stupidity. 
In  all  cases  the  head  has  to  be  delivered,  and  its  extraction  is  exceedingly  pain- 
ful when  the  pelvis  is  much  deformed ;  for  it  then  presents  by  its  base,  thereby 
rendering  a  perforation  more  difficult.     Under  such  circumstances,  it  has  been 

grooved  end  in  the  opening  of  the  sopport ;  the  assistant  takes  its  handle  in  his  right  hand, 
and  turns  the  key  slowly  on  its  axis,  whilst  the  operator  puts  the  saw  in  motion.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  chain  from  twisting,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  the 
tractions  in  the  direction  of  the  guiding  tubes.  Unless  the  key  is  turned  very  slowly,  the 
saw  will  be  arrested  by  pressing  too  strongly  upon  the  bones  of  the  head.  Should  this 
ocQur,  the  assistant  must  reverse  the  motion  of  the  key  slightly,  and  afterward  continue 
the  manoeuvre  until  the  operation  is  completed. 

When  the  section  is  finished,  the  key  is  taken  out,  and  the  handle  of  the  chain  unbooked, 
that  it  may  be  withdrawn ;  the  conducting  blades  are  also  removed,  and,  finally,  the 
branches  of  the  instrument  itself,  after  their  disarticulation. 

At  this  stage  of  the  operation,  if  the  woman  is  not  exhausted,  and  expulsive  pains  make 
their  appearance,  the  rest  is  left  to  nature,  being  careful  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the 
segments  by  the  touch.  A  part  of  the  brain  escapes,  the  sawn  edges  override  each  other, 
the  two  portions  of  the  cranium,  especially  the  posterior  one,  become  flattened,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  traversed  by  flexible  sutures,  and  the  foetus  is  eventually  expelled. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  woman's  strength  is  exhausted,  the  detached  portion  of  the 
head  is  seized  with  the  abortion  forceps  or  a  pair  of  pincers,  and  therewith  extracted. 
Should  it  happen  that,  in  consequence  of  the  blades  of  the  forceps  not  having  been  intro- 
duced far  enough  into  the  pelvis,  the  division  was  not  thoroughly  effected,  the  adhesions 
should  be  broken  up  by  means  of  twisting  and  other  motions  communicated  by  the 
pincers ;  as  soon  as  the  segment  is  detached,  both  it  and  the  remaining  parts  will  pass 
without  difficulty. 

However,  should  any  trouble  be  experienced  in  extracting  the  fragments,  there  is  no 

reason  why  another  section,  different  from  the  first,  should  not  be  made,  by  giving  another 

direction  to  the  forceps.    The  already  divided  cranium  can  be  depressed  without  difficulty, 

"Mid  therefore  cannot  prevent  the  diagonal  application  of  the  branches.    This  second  ope- 

leavee  the  skull  divided  into  four  unequal  portions  capable  of  being  compressed  in 

Btion,  and  extracted  without  difficulty. 
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recommended  to  attempt  to  turn  the  head,  so  as  to  hring  some  portion  of 
cranial  vault  to  the  superior  strait,  which  of  course  should  be  done  whene 
possible.  The  excessive  mobility  of  the  head  singularly  favors  the  slipping 
the  perforator,  and  exposes  the  mother's  parts  to  laceration.  The  best  way 
preventing  this  accident,  is  to  direct  an  assistant  to  place  both  hands  over  t 
hypogastric  region,  and  fix  the  head  there  by  making  considerable  pressure 
that  point. 

But  the  difficulty  is  not  brought  to  an  end  by  the  perforation  of  the  crania 
for  even  then  the  embryotomy  forceps  will  often  become  necessary  if  the  cc 
traction  is  excessive ;  and,  owing  to  the  mobility  of  the  part,  its  application 
very  imperfect,  and  it  is  likely  to  slip  at  the  first  tractive  effort.  The  trouble 
getting  bold  of  the  head  is  not  merely  dependent  on  its  mobility,  because,  wh< 
the  inclination  of  the  superior  strait  is  very  great,  it  is  situated  above  the  pub 
and  therefore  cannot  be  reached  by  the  instrument,  which  is  necessarily  direct 
posteriorly,  in  consequence  of  its  moderate  curvature. 

It  was  to  this,  that  I  attributed  the  failure  of  the  attempts  made  on  one  occ 
sion  by  M.  Paul  Dubois,  at  la  Matemite.  The  Professor,  being  worn  out  1 
several  hours  of  fruitless  manipulations,  had  the  kindness  to  permit  my  assintam 
I  introduced  the  right  hand,  and  got  hold  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  I  attempt 
to  draw  down,  but  without  any  better  success,  as  the  base  of  the  cranium  w 
arrested  by  the  symphysis ;  I  found  that  the  failure  of  my  tractions  was  owii 
to  the  fact  of  their  being  directed  too  far  downwards  and  forwards ;  I  then  sn 
stituted  a  blunt  hook  for  the  finger,  and  fixed  it  on  the  lower  jaw,  when,  \ 
depressing  the  handle  of  the  instrument  posteriorly,  so  as  to  make  it  opera 
downwards  and  backwards,  I  was  soon  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  head  into  t) 
excavation,  from  which  it  was  readily  delivered  afterwards. 

Most  of  the  difficulties  met  with  in  this  case  might  certainly  have  been  pi 
vented,  by  using  the  instrument  just  described,  invented  by  myself.  (P< 
further  details,  see  the  before-mentioned  article  in  the  Revue  Medicate.) 

c.  Prpsaitatiori  of  the  Trunk. — Version  is  not  always  practicable  in  the  tmB 
presentations )  for  instance,  where  the  membranes  have  been  ruptured,  and  tl 
waters  discharged  for  some  time,  and  the  shoulder  is  low  down  in  the  excar 
tion,  the  forcible  contraction  of  the  uterus  may  render  an  introduction  of  il 
hand  and  version  of  the  foetus  absolutely  impossible.  In  such  a  case,  we  hai 
nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  for  spontaneous  evolution,  if  the  child  is  living;  bn 
as  soon  as  it  is  dead,  we  must  promptly  relieve  the  mother  from  the  dangeroi 
consequences  of  a  prolonged  labor. 

To  amputate  the  arm  under  such  circumstances  is  altogether  useless,  becaufl 
its  presence  cannot  incommode  the  operator ;  and,  besides,  it  may  afterward 
prove  very  serviceable  by  favoring  the  tractions;  it  is  on  the  body  we  have  t 
act.  Various  plans  have  been  suggested  for  this  purpose,  but  those  describe 
by  Celsus  and  Dr.  Lee  are  the  ouly  ones  that  appear  practicable.  In  ca«e 
of  this  kind,  Celsus  had  recourse  to  decapitation ;  and  I  have  known  this  plai 
to  be  employed  by  M.  Dubois  on  several  different  occasions.  He  acts  ii 
the  following  manner :  Having  ascertained  the  exact  situation  of  the  child*; 
neck,  he  introduces  the  whole  hand  into  the  uterus  (the  lefl  one  when  the  head  i; 
at  the  right  side,  and  the  right  one  when  it  is  at  the  left),  and,  hooking  the  indei 
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finger  oyer  the  oervioal  region,  he  endeavors  to  draw  it  dowawarda,  bo  as  to  make 

this  part  more  accessible;  should  the  finger  not  prove  sufficient,  the  blunt  hook 

is  advantageously  substituted   for  the  same 

purpose  (see   Fig.    132).     A   pair  of  long 

scissors,  having  thick  and  very  sharp  blades, 

and  noderatelj  curved  on  the  side,  so  as  to 

correspond  with  the  axb  of  the  pelvis,  is 

then  guided  up  to  the  infant's  neck  along 

the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand  previously 

introduced;  then  the  blades  are  opened  a 

little,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  neck  is  cot, 

then  a  second,  and  thus,  by  repeated  small 

incisions,   its   whole    extent    is   gradually 

divided.     When  the   decapitation  is   com- 
pleted, he  draws  on  tbe  arm  wbich  id  usually 

found  in  the  vagina,  in  this  way  extracting 

tbe    trunk  without    much   difficulty;    and 

afterwards  he  delivers  the  head  in  the  man- 
ner above  stated. 

Ramshotham,  Sr.,  devised  an  instrument 

resembling  the  blunt  hook,  and  having  a 

cutting  blade  concealed  within  its  curved 

part;  when  the  neck  is  properly  secured, 

this  blade  is  detached  from  the  principal  ' 
stem,  so  as  to  operate  like  tbe  guillotine  on  tbe  child's  nec'k.  M.  Van  der 
Ecken  has  recently  proposed,  for  the  same  purpose,  to  embrace  the  child's  neok 
with  a  blunt  book  containing  a  chain  saw. 

The  decapitation  is  not  always  feasible,  at  least  we  could  not  succeed  in 
effecting  the  section,  in  a  case  to  which  we  were  called  by  Doctor  Leveille.  Tbe 
head  and  neck  were  so  high,  and  the  uterus  so  strongly  contracted,  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  get  tbe  hand  and  scissors  fur  enough  up  to  embrace  the  neck 
properly ;  after  several  fruitless  attempts,  we  determined  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion recommended  by  Doctor  Lee,  but,  before  doing  so,  concluded  to  try  the 
pelvic  version.  Tbe  right  hand  was  passed  in  as  far  as  tbe  breech,  but  it  could 
not  reach  the  feet;  the  forefinger,  curved  like  a  book,  grasped  tbe  buttocks, 
and  whilst  this  band  was  pulling  on  tbe  breech,  tbe  side  of  the  ftstus,  which 
had  already  engaged  in  the  excavation,  was  pushed  upwards  and  to  the  right  by 
the  fingers  of  the  other  band.  By  operating  in  this  manner  for  five  or  six 
mioutes  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  bring  down  the  pelvic  extremity,  and  tbns 
terminate  the  labor  favorably  as  regards  the  mother.  The  lying-in  presented 
nothing  unusual. 

Doctor  Lee's  method  consists  in  separating  tbe  arm  from  the  body,  as  al?o 
in  perforating  tbe  thorax  and  abdomen;  then,  by  fixing  tbe  blunt  bonk  on  the 
pelvis  or  lower  part  of  the  spine,  he  makes  use  of  sufficient  force  to  bring  tbe 
child  down  double,  and  thus  effects  its  delivery  by  a  uiechuni^ui  very  similar  to 
the  spontaneous  evolation.     Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  follow  Davis's  plan, 
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and  divide  the  tniDk  in  two^  and  afterwards  extract  the  parts  separately.^ 
method  should  never  he  resorted  to  except  when  the  section  of  the  neck  i 
possihle. 

In  a  case  in  which  version  conld  not  he  effected,  M.  Parmat  resorted  to  i 
cess  somewhat  resemhling  that  of  Dr.  Lee's,  except  that  he  did  not  first  amp 
the  arm,  this  very  properly  seeming  to  him  an  altogether  useless  prelimi 
Making  use  of  the  hlunt  hook  which  terminates  the  handle  of  the  force| 
passed  it  heyond  the  false  rihs,  and  then  turning  it  forcibly,  so  as  to  brii 
extremity  in  contact  with  the  integuments  of  the  foetus,  he  perforated  wi 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  if  unable  to  reach  the  ribs,  so  that  in  withdrawii 
it  hooked  into  the  lower  border  of  the  thoracic  parietes. 

Then,  by  means  of  tractions  with  the  branch  of  the  forceps,  he  succeed 
communicating  to  the  trunk  a  motion  similar  to  that  which  it  performs  in 
taneous  evolution.     The  head  and  shoulder  ascended  graduaUy,  whilst  the  ] 
approached  the  vulva  and  was  finally  delivered. 

This  quite  simple  method  is  certainly  preferable  to  Dr.  Lee's,  and  in  i 
oases  might  be  substituted  for  the  decapitation  of  the  foetus. 

1  M.  Payan,  of  Aiz,  resorted  to  Davis's  operation  in  one  instance,  where  the  tmn 
low  down  in  the  excavation :  hat  the  plan  certainly  did  not  originate  with  him. 
MSd.  621,  1840.) 
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PART  V. 


OF  THE  DELIVERY  OF  THE  AFTER-BIRTH. 


This  comprises  the  natnral  or  artificial  expulsion  of  the  foetal  appendages  from 
the  mother's  womb,  and  is  the  complement  of  the  labor.  Like  the  latter,  it  is 
generally  accomplished  hy  the  anaided  powers  of  natnre,  though  in  certain  cases, 
which  are  fortunately  very  rare  (about  one  in  two  hundred),  it  is  attended  by 
difficulties  or  complicated  by  accidents  that  may  require  the  intervention  of  art. 
We  shall,  therefore,  have  to  treat  of  the  natural  and  the  artificial  delivery  of  the 
after-birth. 

ARTICLE  L 

OF  THE  NATURAL  DELIYERT   OF  TUB  AFTEB-BIRTH. 

Whilst  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  is  being  completed  by  the  spontaneous  exit 
of  the  breech  and  lower  extremities,  or  immediately  after  the  expulsion,  the 
walls  of  the  uterus  retract  in  virtue  of  their  inherent  contractility  of  tissue,  and 
its  cavity  diminishes;  but  the  placenta,  being  a  spongy  and  non-contractile  mass, 
docs  not  follow  this  action  of  the  organ.  Consequently,  it  becomes  puckered  up, 
and  the  cellular  and  vascular  tissues,  that  connect  it  to  the  internal  uterine  sur- 
face, are  rendered  tense  and  then  torn,  as  the  difference  in  the  respective  size  of 
the  two  bodies  becomes  greater  under  the  force  of  the  repeated  contractions.  A 
rupture  of  all  these  bonds  of  union  is  soon  effected,  the  placenta  is  completely 
detached,  and  descends  by  its  own  weight  to  the  os  uteri;  the  latter,  being  irri- 
tated by  its  presence,  reacts  on  the  body  of  the  organ  which  is  immediately 
thrown  into  contraction;  the  internal  orifice,  which  was  closed  after  the  delivery 
of  the  child,  again  dilates,  and  the  placenta,  being  driven  from  the  uterine 
cavity,  pa<»es  into  the  vagina,  whence  it  is  forced  outwards  by  the  contraction  of 
the  vaginal  walls  uded  by  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Hence  there  are  three  distinct  stages  in  the  delivery  of  the  after-birth;  which 
we  may  divide,  like  Desormeaux,  into  the  detachment  of  the  placenta,  its  expul- 
sion from  the  uterus,  and  its  expulsion  from  the  vagina. 

The  detachment  of  the  placenta  is  not  always  accomplished  in  the  same  way; 
the  process  varying  with  the  part  of  the  uterus  to  which  it  is  united.     For  in- 
stance, when  attached  to  the  fundus,  the  separation  first  begins  near  the  centre 
of  the  mass,  because  this  is  the  thickest  part,  and  can  least  accommodate  itself 
^  the  retraction  of  the  uterine  walls ;  whilst  its  thinner  margins,  being  more 
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easily  wrinkled,  are  less  liable  to  rupture  the  tissue  connectiDg  them  with 
womb;  a  lenticular  cavity  is  thereby  created,  which  is  bounded  externally 
the  still  adherent  borders  of  the  placenta.     A  quantity  of  blood  is  gradui 
,  1:=  effused  into  this  cavity,  which  contributes,  with  the  uterine  coDtracUons,  to  efl 

V  the  separation ;  thus,  in  this  case,  the  detachment  is  effected  from  the  cen 

towards  the  circumference.  The  placenta,  being  wholly  detached,  then  desoei 
to  the  orifice,  its  foetal  surface  corresponding  to  the  latter,  and  becoming  the  ' 
ternal  face,  whilst  the  uterine  surface  is  the  internal  face,  which,  together  w 
the  inverted  membranes,  constitutes  a  poueh,  wherein  such  a  quantity  of  fli 
or  coagulated  blood  is  occasionally  collected,  as  to  seriously  impede  its  delive 

When  it  is  attached  to  the  anterior,  the  posterior,  or  the  lateral  portion  of  t 
-'  womb,  the  separation  commences  at  one  of  the  margins;  or,  if  at  the  centre, 

I  is  soon  propagated  towards  one  border,  generally  the  superior,  though,  in  so 

instances,  the  inferior  one.  In  the  former  case,  the  process  advances  in  the  n 
just  described,  and  the  placenta  again  presents,  by  its  foetal  surface,  at  i 
cervix  uteri ;  but,  in  the  latter,  being  suspended  on  the  uterine  wall  until  i 
detachment  is  completed,  it  presents  at  the  neck  by  its  inferior  margin.  It 
then  generally  folded  upon  itself,  and  engages  in  the  orifice  rolled  up  in  a  coni 
form. 

When  the  placenta  presents  its  foetal  surface  at  the  os  uteri,  it  plugs  up  t 
orifice  by  its  bulk,  and  prevents  the  blood  from  escaping;  wherefore,  its  delive 
in  such  cases  is  usually  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  numerous  large  coagu 
But  where  only  one  border  engages,  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  issue  of  I 
blood,  and  hence  the  discharge  of  this  fluid  commences  with  the  detachm< 
of  the  after-birth,  is  increased  at  every  pain,  and  persists  throughout  the  wh 
process. 

From  the  description  just  given,  the  reader  would  naturally  suppose  that  I 
detachment  of  the  placenta  only  begins  after  the  child  is  born;  this,  however, 
not  always  the  case.  In  fact,  the  following  phenomena  are  more  usually  ( 
served  to  take  place :  as  soon  as  the  labor  pains  are  developed  and  the  dilatat: 
of  the  OS  uteri  has  commenced,  the  separation  of  the  ovum  begins  in  the  neij 
borhood  of  the  uterine  orifice,  and  then  gradually  progresses  over  all  parts  of 
surface,  although  not  in  a  perfect  and  complete  manner.  After  the  membrai 
are  ruptured,  and  the  waters  are  partially  discharged,  the  uterine  cavity  dii 
nishes;  the  ovum  becomes  wrinkled,  and  its  detachment  is  carried  to  a  a 
greater  extent;  even  involving  the  after-birth,  as  proved  by  the  fact  that  t 
fluid  or  coagulated  blood  is  frequently  expelled  simultaneously  with  the  foet 
in  cases  of  protracted  labor;  which  blood  must  evidently  come  from  that  porti 
of  the  uterine  surface  in  contact  with  the  placenta.  A  separation  of  the  grea 
part  of  the  placental  mass  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  the  breech  presentatio] 
in  consequence  of  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  womb,  as  the  lower  parts  of  t 
foetus  are  delivered. 

The  interval  between  the  child's  birth  and  the  delivery  of  the  secundines 
very  variable.     Dr.  Clarke,  from  a  great  number  of  observations,  established 
mean  duration  at  twenty-five  minutes ;  but  if  by  this  a  perfectly  spontanec 
delivery  is  to  be  understood,  one  in  which  no  traction  is  made  on  the  cord, 
believe  he  is  in  error,  for  this  interval  is  generally  much  longer.     At  the  i 
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stance  of  M.  P.  Dabois,  we  made  some  experiments,  in  1836,  with  a  view  of  de- 
termining this  question  ,  and  those  researches  proved  that,  when  the  delivery  was 
left  entirely  to  nature,  the  final  expulsion  of  the  placenta  did  not  usually  occur 
under  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  It  is  true,  the 
detachment  of  the  after-birth,  and  its  removal  from  the  uterine  cavity,  is  effected, 
as  Clarke  states,  in  the  course  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  minutes ;  but, 
having  paissed  into  the  vagina,  it  sometimes  remains  there  for  several  hours  with- 
out causing  the  least  irritation  by  its  presence,  the  least  tenesmus,  or  bearing- 
down  effort.  This  circumstance  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  vaginal  walls  is  blunted,  as  it  were,  by  the  long  pressure  they  were 
subjected  to  from  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  child.  Besides  which,  as 
Lev  ret  long  since  remarked,  the  after-birth  will  be  the  sooner  expelled  in  pro- 
portion as  the  patient  is  stronger,  and  the  contractions  more  energetic ;  as  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  womb  was  smaller,  and  as  the  period  between  the  rup- 
ture of  the  membranes  and  the  delivery  of  the  child  was  the  longer. 

Although  its  delivery  may  generally  be  left  to  the  powers  of  nature  without 
any  serious  inconvenience,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  it  will  be  delayed  a  long 
time  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  Now,  such  a  delay  would  force  the  patient  to 
remain  on  a  bed,  which  is  poorly  adapted  for  repose  afler  all  the  fatigues  of 
labor ;  and  besides,  so  long  as  the  delivery  is  not  completed,  she  still  considers 
herself  exposed  to  numerous  dangers,  and  her  fears  may  have  an  unfavorable  in- 
fluence over  her  condition.  On  this  account,  most  of  the  accoucheurs  of  the  present 
day  believe  it  advisable  to  accelerate  the  extraction  a  little,  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  woman  from  her  anxiety,  and  of  sparing  her  unnecessary  pain ; 
without,  however,  attempting  to  deliver  the  secundines  immediately  after  the 
child's  birth.  But,  before  making  any  traction  on  the  umbilical  cord,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  placenta,  and  especially  the  condition 
of  the  uterus.  If  the  latter  is  small,  hard,  and  contracted,  and  situated  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  abdomen,  it  is  infinitely  probable  that  the  placenta  is,  in  great 
part  at  least,  expelled  from  the  cavity  of  the  wo^lb  into  the  vagina.  This,  how- 
ever may  be  easily  ascertained,  for  the  finger  introduced  into  the  vagina  readily 
detects  the  mass,  and  even  distinguishes  the'  insertions  of  the  cord.  There  is 
then,  generally,  nothing  to  prevent  its  being  extracted  at  once,  and  simple  trac- 
tions upon  the  external  end  of  the  cord  are  all  that  are  required  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  uterine  tumor  continues  on  a  level  with,  or  even 
above  the  umbilicus,  and  has  a  soft  doughy  feel,  due  to  its  imperfect  contraction, 
the  placenta  is  very  probably  still  within  the  womb,  and  the  first  object  should 
be  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is  detached.  Now  we  know  that  the  separation 
is  usually  accomplished  by  the  fresh  contractions  that  reappear  after  the  apathy 
which  follows  the  expdlsion  of  the  child ;  and  hence,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  it  is  completed  when  these  contractions  have  repeatedly  occurred.  A 
little  blood  usually  escapes  from  the  vulva  during  the  process.  Finally,  if  one  or 
several  fingers  be  passed  up  to  the  uterine  orifice,  the  after-birth  is  found  present- 
ing there,  and,  if  it  should  not  be  met  with,  the  accoucheur  may  rest  satisfied 
that  the  separation  is  not  yet  completed,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  wait.  Should 
the  detachment  be  delayed  too  long,  frictions  over  the  fundus  uteri  are  resorted  to, 
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for  the  purpose  of  roasing  the  pains,  or  the  s&me  object  is  prodnced  by  titjlhl 
the  cervix  nteri  vith  one  or  two  GDgers.  Great  care  should  be  tmken  na 
make  frequent  tractions  upon  the  cord,  for  unpleasant  conseqacDces  might  ret 
Tbns,  if  the  placenta  is  completely  adherent,  tbe  tractions  are  liable  to  detai 
part,  and  give  rise  to  hemorrhage,  or  thej  might  tear  away  a  portion  of  tbe  ai 
birth  and  leave  the  remainder  in  tbe  womb;  ^^n,  the  organ  might  be  invei 
or  the  cord  ruptured  thereby. 

Certain  writers  recommend  a  ligature  on  the  placental  extremity  of  the  t 
after  the  child's  birth,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  facilitating  the  detachment  of 
after-birth.  The  easy  separation  when  this  has  been  done,  says  M.  Stolti 
caused  by  the  weight  and  turgeacence  of  this  organ,  which,  when  expelled 
found  to  be  engorged  with  blood ;  this  practice  is  attended  with  no  inooi 
nience,  and  is  at  least  beneficial  by  preventing  tbe  patient's  bed  from  being  so 
with  the  blood  that  ordinarily  escapes  A-om  the  cord. 

After  its  entire  separation,  the  at\er-birtfa  constitutes  a  foreign  bod;  JD 
ut«rine  cavity,  which  the  organ  endeavors  to  dislodge  by  contracting.  Tl 
contractions,  which  are  recognizable  by  the  hardoees  of  the  uterine  globe, 
^hicb  are  usually  perceptible  to  the  patient,  indicate  the  time  for  operating ; 
accoucheur  then  takes  hold  of  the  umbilical  cord,  after  having  enveloped  it  i 
a  cloth  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  slipping,  and  winds  its  end  around  one  or 
fingers ;  he  next  makes  a,  moderate  traction  with  a  view  of  extracting  it,  but 

Fig.  133. 
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soon  as  any  resistance  is  felt,  he  ought  to  slip  up  two  or  even  three  fingers  of 
other  hand  along  the  upper  sur&oe  of  tbe  oord  as  far  as  the  os  uteri  ;  the  poi 
of  theso  fingers,  which  are  intended  to  press  the  oord  backwards,  are  broa 
together  so  as  to  receive  the  latter  in  the  entering  angle  thereby  formed,  aroi 
which  it  plays  like  a  pulley.  To  understand  the  advantage  of  this  manoeu' 
it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  tractions  i^ade  by  one  band  at 
would  correspond  to  the  axis  of  the  vagina,  which  forms  an  angle  with  thai 
the  ntcruB ;  whence  it  happens  that  the  placenta,  instead  of  being  drawn 
wards  the  centre  of  the  orifice  it  has  to  traverse,  would  abut  agmnst  Its  antei 
border,  and  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  cervix,  upon  which  all  tbe  tract 
efforts  are  spent.  The  patient  should  be  directed  to  bear  down  while  the  ti 
tions  are  made.     As  the  placenta  oleafs  the  orifice,  and  gets  into  the  exoavati 
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the  operator  changes  the  line  of  action,  and  gradually  carries  the  cord  forward, 
so  as  to  make  it  always  correspond  with  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  canal.  Under 
the  joint  influence  of  the  tractions  and  the  patient's  bearing-down  efforts,  the 
placenta  soon  reaches  the  vulva,  where  it  is  seized  by  the  thumb  and  fingers  and 
twisted  round  several  times,  so  as  to  complete  the  detachment  of  the  membranes 
and  form  them  into  a  solid  cord,  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  their 
laceration  and  of  securing  their  entire  removal.* 

It  is  impossible  to  state  precisely  the  amount  of  force  which  may  be  used  in 
these  tractions  upon  the  cord,  and  it  must  be  lefl  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
practitioner  to  discover  what  is  proper  to  be  done.  When,  however,  the 
tractions  have  no  effect,  and  the  placenta  seems  to  rise  up  and  draw  the  cord 
after  it,  as  soon  as  they  have  ceased,  all  efforts  should  be  suspended  for  the  time 
being. 

<<  When  the  placenta  is  partially  engaged  in  the  orifice  by  a  portion  of  its 
periphery,  this  plan,"  says  M.  Guillemot,  ''ought  to  be  somewhat  modified; 
for,  in  this  presentation,  the  root  of  the  umbilical  cord,  instead  of  correspond- 
ing to  the  cervix,  is  higher  up  in  the  uterine  cavity;  and  hence,  if  the  operator 
resorts  to  traction,  the  centre  of  the  placenta  will  have  a  tendency  to  enter  the 
orifice,  and  thus  add  its  bulk  to  the  disk  already  engaged  there.  Such  a  dispo- 
sition sometimes  constitutes  an  obstacle  to  the  further  delivery  of  this  mass ; 
but  it  is  surmounted  by  making  some  moderate  tractions,  not  on  the  cord  itself, 
but  rather  upon  the  part  previously  engaged,  by  applying  two  fingers  on  its  sur- 
faces.'' We  have  had  numerous  opportunities  of  testing  the  practical  utility  of 
M.  Guillemot's  advice. 

''  This  seems,"  says  Merriman,  '^  all  that  it  is  right  to  do,  for  a  full  hour  after 
the  child  is  born ;  but  that  time  being  elapsed,  and  there  being  no  reason  to 
expect  that  uterine  contractions  will  spontaneously  arise,  the  accoucheur  is  to 
consider  whether  it  is  prudent  to  wait  longer,  before  he  proceeds  to  extract  the 
placenta,  by  introducing  his  hand  into  the  uterus. 

^'  If  no  bad  symptoms  are  present,  there  can  be  no  danger  in  allowing  more 
time  to  elapse  before  we  proceed  to  this  operation;  especially,  if  there  be 
reason  to  think  that  the  retention  arises  principally  from  the  exhausted  stato'  of 
the  patient;  because  it  is  possible  that  a  little  more  delay  will  recruit  her 
strength,  and  that  afterwards  sufficient  power  may  be  imparted  to  the  uterus  to 
expel  the  placenta. 

^'  Yet,  generally  speaking,  we  can  have  but  little  expectation  that  the  pla- 
centa will  be  expelled  by  the  natural  powers,  after  it  has  been  retained  much 

^  There  certainly  would  be  no  very  great  danger  in  leaving  a  portion  of  the  membranes 
in  the  uterine  cavity ;  although,  in  addition  to  the  accidents  that  may  arise  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a  foreign  body  there,  the  following  phenomenon  might  possibly  occur.  The 
membranes  may  inclose  some  coagula,  and  thus  form  a*  mass  whose  expulsion  is  often 
difficult.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  uterus,  being  irritated  by  the  presence  of  this 
inconvenient  lodger,  begins  to  contract,  and  the  woman  experiences  some  colicky  pains, 
varying  in  intensity  with  the  strength  of  the  contractions  ;  a  little  blood  escapes  fVom  the 
vulva,  and,  after  the  pains  have  lasted  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  the  patient  is  finally 
delivered  of  the  foreign  body,  or,  according  to  her  expression,  of  a  large  piece  of  fleth^  the 
appearance  of  which  causes  great  alarm. 
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more  than  an  hour;  we  may,  therefore,  consider  ourselves  justified  in  ini 
to  extract  it,  at  the  end  of  an  hour  or  two  after  the  child  is  bom. 

"  It  appears,  then,  to  be  a  question  of  prudence  or  discretion,  whic 
accoucheur  must  judge  of  in  the  individual  case  he  is  attending,  whi 
proceed  to  delivery  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  or  to  wait  another  boar  or 
fore  he  undertakes  this  operation.  But,  of  course,  this  only  applies  ' 
where  there  is  no  apparent  danger."     {Synopsis,  page  153.) 

**  The  time  for  interference  of  the  accoucheur  for  the  delivery  of  \ 
centa,  should  always  be  regulated  by  the  condition  of  the  uterus  itsel 
Dewces,  ^^  and  that  condition  is  whenever  it  is  firmly  contracted.  Time, 
considered,  can  never  form  a  safe  rule  for  the  delivery  of  the  plaeen 
deyree  of  contraction  of  the  uterus  alone  can  point  out  the  proper  moi 
operate,  or  teach  us  when  it  would  be  improper  to  attempt  it.  This  ruh 
lieve,  will  never  deceive^-or  at  lea^t,  I  have  uniformly  acted  upon  this  pri 
and,  so  far,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  I  have  not  had  cause  to  be! 
wrong."     [System  of  Midwifery,  page  447.) 

As  soon  as  the  placenta  is  delivered,  we  must  ascertain  whether  any 
of  it,  or  of  the  membranes,  has  been  left  behind  in  the  womb ;  but 
easily  done  by  carefully  examining  the  secundines.     Should  it  happen  tl 
membranes  or  after-birth  are  not  extracted  entire,  it  would  be  proper 
the  hand  into  the  uterus,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  remnants. 

If  a  large  quantity  of  the  coagula  that  usually  accompany  the  place 
mains  in  the  womb,  they  may  subsequently  become  a  source  of  the  afte 
before  described.  Consequently,  if  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  pres4 
large  clots  in  the  womb,  the  latter  ought  to  be  stimulated  to  contraction 
peated  frictions  over  the  hypogastrium.  Some  authors  have  even  recomi 
the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterine  cavity,  so  as  to  rid  it  com 
of  all  foreign  bodies ;  but  this  advice  ought  not  to  be  followed,  because, 
one  part,  the  uterus  would  be  unnecessarily  irritated,  and  on  the  other,  it 
not  prevent  the  subsequent  formation  of  fresh  coagula. 

We  stated  above,  that  usually  in  the  course  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twei 
minutes  afler  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  uterus,  by  contracting,  notif 
accoucheur,  as  it  were,  of  the  proper  moment  for  his  intervention.  It 
always  be  remembered,  however,  that  moderate  tractions  are  all-sufficient 
delivery  of  the  after-birth;  and,  if  much  resistance  is  met  with,  it  would 
better  to  wait,  and  not  make  any  new  attempts,  until  the  contractions  sha 
partly  or  completely  overcome  the  obstacle. 

Where  there  is  the  least  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  seconc 
after  the  birth  of  the  first,  the  physician  ought  to  satisfy  himself  on  thai 
both  by  an  external  and  an  internal  exploration,  before  attempting  to  rem 
placenta ;  and  should  a  twin  pregnancy  be  recognized  by  the  great  size 
womb,  and  more  particularly  by  the  vaginal  examination,  a  ligature  is  to 
plied  immediately  on  the  placental  extremity  of  the  cord  belonging  to  t 
infant ;  and  the  secundines  arc  only  to  be  extracted  after  the  expulsion  t 
children,  li',  however,  the  placenta  were  detached,  and  presented  at  the 
he  should  attempt  to  extract  it,  more  especially  when  it  seems  to  obstr 
passage  of  the  second  I'a'tus.     Nevertheless,  such  tractions  ought  to  be 
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inglj  reserved  ;  because,  in  compouDd  prcgnaDcies,  there  are  frequent  adhesions 
between  the  two  placentas }  aud,  if  this  were  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  any 
forcible  traction  might  detach  the  after-birth  of  the  second  child  long  before  its 
expulsion;  and  this  premature  separation  would  render  the  mother  liable  to 
severe  hemorrhage,  and  the  child  to  fatal  asphyxia. 

After  the  birth  of  both  children,  so  far  from  pulling  on  the  two  cords  simul- 
taneously, and  moderately  twisting  them  into  one,  it  is  more  prudent  to  briug 
down  the  placentas,  one  afler  the  other,  giving  the  priority  to  the  one  which 
offers  the  least  resistance.  The  mass  of  these  conjoined  bodies  is  made  to  en- 
gage in  this  way  by  one  extremity ;  and  it  is  thus  enabled  to  clear  the  uterine 
orifice  more  readily. 

In  most  cases  of  compound  pregnancy  the  womb  is  excessively  distended,  and 
this  distension,  as  we  are  all  aware,  is  one  of  the  circumstances  that  is  most 
likely  to  enfeeble  the  contractility  of  its  tissue ;  therefore  the  removal  of  the 
afler-birth,  after  the  labor  is  over,  should  not  be  accelerated  too  much,  and  the 
womb  must  be  allowed  a  longer  time  than  usual  for  its  retraction ;  while  mode- 
rate frictions  are  to  be  made  over  the  fundus  of  the  organ  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  its  action. 

As  regards  the  removal  of  the  secundines  aflcr  a  miscarriage,  we  have  no- 
thing to  add  further  than  what  was  stated  in  the  article  on  Abortion,  (See  p. 
338.) 

ARTICLE    II. 

OF  THE  ARTIFICIAL   DELIVERY  OF  THE  AFTER-BIRTH. 

The  difficulties  that  may  require  an  artificial  delivery  of  the  after-birth  are 
caused  either  by  inertia  of  the  womb,  excessive  volume  of  the  placenta,  weakness 
of  the  umbilical  cord,  irregular  contraction  of  the  uterus,  or  by  intimate  adhe- 
sions of  the  placenta  itself. 

Whenever  repeated  attempts  to  effect  its  delivery,  made  in  the  usual  way, 
prove  ineffectual,  the  attendant  ought  to  search  for  the  cause  of  the  delay,  both 
by  abdominal  palpation  and  by  a  vaginal  exploration.  One  of  two  things  will 
then  occur  :  either  the  placenta  will  be  found  lying  over  the  internal  orifice,  or 
it  will  be  so  high  up  that  the  finger  cannot  reach  it.  Supposing  the  previous 
tractions  had  been  made  in  the  proper  direction,  an  obstacle  to  the  delivery  in 
the  former  case  could  only  depend  on  the  unusual  size  of  the  afler-birth,  on  the 
fragility  of  the  umbilical  cord,  or  on  a  contraction  of  the  uterine  orifice ;  in  the 
latter,  the  placenta  must  evidently  be  retained  at  the  fij)fidus,  either  by  abnormal 
adhesions,  or  by  the  irregular  contraction  of  some  part  of  the  uterine  walls.  This 
first  diagnosis  being  once  established,  the  operator  only  has  to  decide  upon  which 
of  those  circumstances  the  delay  is  dependent. 

§  1.  Inertia  of  the  Womb. 

We  have  hitherto  stated  that  the  contracted  uterus  forms  a  large,  hard,  and 

resistant  tumor  in  the  sub-umbilical  region  after  the  child  is  born.     Now,  it  may 

happen,  either  from  the  general  debility  of  the  patient,  or  from  the  feebleness  or 

atony  of  the  womb  itself,  that  its  organic  contractility  is  not  aroused,  and  the 
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organ  still  remains  after  the  birth  of  the  child  in  a  state  of  partial  or  oomj 
inertia. 

This  inertia  of  the  womb  (which  will  claim  onr  special  attention  when  i 
ing  of  the  hemorrhage  that  so  frequently  accompanies  it  after  the  deliyerj) 
be  simple,  or  complicated  with  flooding ;  but  we  have  only  to  speak  of  the 
variety  at  the  present  time. 

This  condition  is  indicated  by  the  large,  soft,  and  insensible  tomor,  whic 
detected  by  applying  the  hand  upon  the  abdomen. 

If  the  inertia  of  the  womb  is  not  attended  with  flooding,  it  is  probable 
the  placenta  still  remains  undetached;  and  therefore  no  imprudent  tract 
should  be  made  on  the  cord,  lest  a  separation  occur  before  the  inertia  is  remed 
This  would  inevitably  produce  a  frightful  hemorrhage,  which  might  cost 
patient  her  life  in  a  few  minutes ;  or,  should  the  placental  adhesions  resist 
tractive  efforts,  the  womb  would  be  drawn  down  along  with  the  after-birth,  t 
producing  a  partial  or  complete  inversion  of  the  organ.  It  is,  therefore,  a  ti 
fortunate  circumstance  when  the  inertia  is  manifested  before  the  separatio 
the  aft€r-birth  is  commenced.  A  further  source  of  hemorrhage  is  found  in 
umbilical  vessels ;  but  this  accident  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  besides  it  can  ei 
be  remedied  by  applying  a  ligature  on  the  cord. 

The  best  course  to  be  pursued  in  cases  of  simple  inertia,  is  to  wait  until 
ij  uterus  regains  ite  powers ;  the  return  of  the  contractions  might  be  accelera 

however,  by  moderate  frictions  over  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  or  by  titilla 
the  OS  uteri  with  one  or  two  fingers  in  the  vagina,  and  by  the  application  of  < 
compresses  over  the  hypogastric  region,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs, 
cases  of  partial  inertia,  some  English  practitioners,  Dr.  Murphy  in  partic 
{London  Med.  Gaz.),  have  recommended  a  tight  bandage  around  the  abdon 
or,  preferably,  a  resort  to  immediate  pressure  over  the  uterus,  by  applying  I 
hands  on  the  sides  of  the  organ.  M.  Guillemot  asserts  that  he  has  often  i 
ceeded  in  arousing  and  keeping  up  the  contractions  by  plunging  the  end  of 
oord  in  a  glass  of  cold  water;  but  we  can  scarcely  comprehend  how  this  sing 
\  result  can  occur.     The  patient's  strength  is  to  be  kept  up  at  the  same  Ume, 


some  broth,  or,  possibly,  by  a  little  good  wine  -,  but  the  use  of  this  latter  arti 
as  well  as  of  the  cordial  stimulants  recommended  by  the  older  accoucheurs,  wl 
1  flrequently  gave  rise  to  the  most  dangerous  hemorrhages,  requires  the  exer 

of  a  sound  discretion. 


§  2.  Excessive  Volume  of  the  Placenta. 

This  may  be  either  r^l,  or  due  to  the  collection  of  large  coagula  in  the  pa 
of  the  membranes,  created  by  the  inversion  of  the  placenta  in  falling  upon 
OS  uteri,  after  its  detachment.  This  source  of  difficulty  is  easily  recognited 
observing  the  uDusual  volume  of  the  uterus  above  the  pubis,  and  by  detect 
the  detached  mass  at  the  os  uteri  by  the  finger. 

In  most  instances,  the  natural  contractions  of  the  womb,  assisted  by  a  mc 
rate  traction  upon  the  cord,  are  all-sufficient  for  the  delivery  of  the  a^r-bir 
though  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  pass  the  hand  into  the  vagina  and  to  ca 
one  or  two  fingers  up  into  the  uterine  cavity  for  the  purpose  of  hooking  it  do^ 
When  the  increased  sixe  is  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  coagnla  in  the  poa 
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the  membranes,  if  within  reach  of  the  finger,  or  the  placenta  itself,  should  be 
perforated  so  as  to  afford  an  outlet  to  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood,  whereby  the 
total  mass  is  diminished,  and  its  subsequent  expulsion  or  extraction  facilitated. 

§  3.  Weakness  of  the  Cord. 

This  weakness,  whether  owing  to  deficient  development  of  the  cord  itself, 
as  happens  in  cases  of  premature  labor,  or  to  the  particular  mode  of  distribution 
of  the  umbilical  vessels,  so  well  described  by  Benckiser  in  his  inaugural  thesis 
(see  Umbilical  Cord),  may  facilitate  its  rupture ;  and  hence  the  operator  ought 
to  be  very  careful  in  pulling  on  this  part.  Again,  a  rupture  of  the  cord  during 
the  delivery  may  be  dependent  on  its  oblique  attachment  to  the  placenta. 
Therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  whenever  the  hand  feels  it  giving  way  during  the 
traction  (for  it  produces  a  peculiar  yielding  sensation),  the  attempt  should  be 
discontinued ;  and,  unless  there  are  some  special  reasons  to  the  contrary,  the 
further  delivery  must  be  left  to  the  powers  of  nature,  or  else  the  placenta  itself 
should  be  laid  hold  of,  if  it  be  deemed  proper  to  extract  it  immediately. 

In  conclusion,  if,  notwithstanding  all  proper  precautions,  the  cord  does  become 
ruptured,  the  accoucheur  has  only  to  introduce  the  hand  into  the  vagina,  and 
pass  up  two  or  three  fingers  into  the  uterine  cavity,  so  as  to  seize  and  extract  the 
placei\ta. 

It  is  then  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  the  placenta  from  the  wall  of  the 
uterus  itself,  thus  exposing  the  operator  to  make  dangerous  tractions  upon  the 
latter.  The  following  signs  may  enable  us  to  avoid  committing  an  error  of  this 
kind  :  1.  The  fingers  applied  to  the  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta  can  distinguish 
the  projections  formed  by  the  vessels  which  are  distributed  upon  it.  2.  Pressure 
upon  the  placenta  would  hardly  be  perceived  by  the  patient,  whilst  it  would  be 
painful  if  applied  to  the  wall  of  the  uterus.  3.  Lastly,  the  other  hand  applied 
upon  the  hypogastric  .region,  is  sensible  of  a  greater  thickness  of  parts  intervening 
between  it  and  the  hand  within  the  organ  than  could  be  due  simply  to  the 
united  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the  uterus. 

§  4.  Irregular  or  Spasmodic  Contraction  of  the  Uterus. 

The  causes  of  uterine  spasm  are  very  obscure ;  though,  according  to  Stoltz,  the 
predisposition  exists  in  the  organ  itself.  If  any  exterior  causes  can  contribute 
to  its  production,  they  certainly  must  be  those  which  have  a  special  action  on  the 
womb :  such  as,  improper  frictions  or  manipulations,  pulling  on  the  cord,  and  the 
abuse  of  stimulating  remedies,  the  ergot,  particularly.  Again,  the  irregular 
contractions  of  the  uterus  are  more  frequently  remarked  after  a  twin  labor  than 
others.  The  modem  authors,  who  have  made  this  a  subject  of  special  study,  do 
not  fully  agree  with  each  other,  in  regard  to  the  sequelss  of  these  irregular  con- 
tractions. The  different  forms  exhibited  by  the  uterus  in  such  cases  have  been 
reduced,  by  M.  Guillemot,  to  two  principal  varieties  :  the  one  depending  on  the 
conformation  of  the  womb ;  and  the  other  developed  as  a  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  some  foreign  body  in  this  viscus.  The  former  is  designated  by  him 
as  the  hour-glass,  or  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  neck  at  its  internal  orifice ; 
the  latter  by  the  term  encystment,  or  the  irregular  contraction  of  the  body  of  the 
womb. 
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We  shall  follow  the  example  of  M.  Stoltz,  hy  admitting  four  distlDCt  variet 
of  uterine  spasm,  namely  :  Ist,  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  external  oriJG[c< 
the  neck ;  2d)  that  of  its  internal  orifice ;  3d,  that  of  one  or  more  portions  of 
body  of  the  uterus ;  and,  4th,  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  whole  womb. 

A.  Spasmodic  Contraction  of  the  External  Orifice, — A  person  who  has  1 
many  opportunities  of  observing  the  softness  and  fiaccidity  of  the  cervix  uter 
its  lower  part  after  the  child  is  born,  can  scarcely  comprehend  the  possibility 
spasm  at  its  outer  orifice ;  and  hence  many  authors  have  altogether  denied 
existence.  Besides,  it  must  be  evident  that,  even  if  such  a  condidon  wen 
occur,  it  would  constitute  but  a  momentary  obstacle  to  the  delivery  of  the  af 
birth ;  and  therefore  we  would  only  have  to  wait  until  the  spasm  of  the  ori: 
had  yielded  to  the  force  of  the  contractions.  Or,  if  any  accident  should  oc 
requiring  a  prompt  delivery,  the  resistance  might  be  surmounted  without  d 
culty. 

B.  Spasmodic  Contraction  of  the  Internal  Orifice. — This  is  what  M.  Gui 
mot  understands  by  the  term  hour-(/lass  contraction  of  the  womb ;  and  we  qu 
a  considerable  part  of  his  excellent  description  of  it.  When  the  hand  is  im 
duced,  the  cers'ix  is  found  projecting  into  the  vagina,  and  so  disfigured  tha 
resenibles  a  section  of  the  large  intestine ;  but  about  five  or  six  inches  above  tl 
the  finger  is  arrested  by  a  kind  of  stricture,  which  is  the  wrinkled  and  conVrac 
internal  orifice.  According  to  Madame  Boivin,  the  uterine  neck  sometimes  n 
sures  five  or  six  inches  in  length  and  four  to  five  in  diameter,  in  this  staU 
flaccidity ;  the  cavity  of  the  womb  containing  the  placenta  is  found  above 
retracted  part.  In  some  instances,  the  uterine  walls  are  firmly  contracted  aroi 
this  mass,  whilst  at  others  they  are  in  a  state  of  partial  or  complete  inertia.  1 
cavity  of  the  womb  is  thus  divided  into  two  portions.  When  the  upper  on 
contracted  on  the  placenta,  as  most  generally  happens,  its  volume  does  not 
ceed  the  moiety  of  the  whole  organ;  and  hence  the  retraction,  although  sea 
at  the  internal  orifice,  seems  to  exist  very  near  the  middle  of  the  uterus ;  wl 
circumstance  has  induced  many  practitioners  to  suppose  that  they  had  encc 
tered  an  irregular  contraction  of  the  body  of  the  womb. 

In  most  cases,  the  after-birth  is  retained  entirely  within  the  superior  cavi 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for,  in  some  instances,  this  vascular  mass 
been  found  strangulated,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  stricture  of  the  neck, 
part  being  retained  in  the  upper  portion  and  one  in  the  lower.  Whence  it  i 
happen  :  1st,  that  a  very  small  portion  of  the  placenta  projects  into  the  vagi 
or,  2d,  that  it  is  strangulated  near  its  central  part;  or,  3d,  that  more  than  t 
half  of  the  placenta  hangs  down  below  the  strictured  orifice ;  which  diflfei 
circumstances,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  modify  the  treatment. 

The  hour-glass  contraction  is  recognizable  by  the  shape  of  the  uterus,  and 
the  resistance  presented  at  the  internal  orifice,  both  to  the  placenta,  and  to 
accoucheur's  finger.  The  organ  is  found  hard  and  contracted,  when  felt  thro 
the  abdominal  walls,  and  all  tractions  on  the  cord  prove  ineffectual ;  besides, 
operator,  by  resorting  to  the  touch,  will  find  the  placenta  above  the  intei 
orifice,  which  is  contracted,  whilst  the  walls  of  the  neck  below  are  soil,  flat 
and  pendent  in  the  vagina;  and.  lastly,  there  is  no  discharge  of  coagula, 
sometimes  even  no  blood  of  any  consequence  escapes. 
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When  the  stricture  is  not  accompanied  by  any  pressing  symptoms,  we  should 
wait,  for  the  spasm  generally  gives  way  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ;  the  uteruj* 
then  regains  its  normal  form,  and  the  after-birth  is  expelled.  Should  it  persist 
longer  than  four  or  five  hours,  the  opiate  preparations  might  first  be  resorted  to, 
followed  by  venesection,  if  indicated  by  the  genera]  phenomena  of  plethora ; 
bathing  might,  likewise,  prove  very  Useful.  But  the  difficulty  of  watching  the 
state  of  the  uterus  during  its  administration  must  restrict  its  use  greatly.  But 
if,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  all  these  measures,  the  spasm  does  not 
yield,  or  if  it  is  complicated  by  an  alarming  hemorrhage,  we  must  forthwith 
attempt  the  dilatation  of  the  strictured  part.  This  is  efiectcd  by  first  introduc- 
ing one  finger,  then  two,  and  then  three,  with  a  view  of  enlarging  the  orifice  by 
degrees  until  it  will  admit  the  whole  hand.  The  advice  of  M.  Stolti,  to  smear 
the  fingers  with  belladonna  ointment,  might  prove  serviceable.  Should  a  portion 
of  the  placenta  be  engaged  in  the  retracted  part,  our  course  would  evidently  vary 
under  the  difierent  circumstances  alluded  to  above.  For  instance,  if  a  very 
small  portion  only  of  the  after-birth  is  engaged,  the  operator  ought  to  push  it  up, 
and  then  penetrate  into  the  uterine  cavity,  in  the  way  just  described ;  but  if 
strangulated  near  its  central  part,  the  fingers  are  to  be  slipped  up  between  it  and 
the  neck,  and  then  the  part  that  is  still  above  the  stricture  is  to  be  gradually 
drawn  down.  Again,  if  most  of  the  placental  mass  is  already  clear,  we  must  get 
hold  of  this  free  portion,  and  by  compressing  it  forcibly  in  the  hand,  endeavor  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  strangulated  part,  and  thereby  effect  the  delivery  of  the 
whole. 

C.  Irregular  Contractions  of  the  Body  of  the  Womh. — The  womb  in  contract- 
ing, becomes  accurately  applied  on  the  body  contained  within  its  cavity ;  and,  of 
course,  where  the  placenta  still  remains  undelivered,  the  womb  retracts  upon  it. 
As  the  contractions  operate  at  all  parts,  the  walls  of  this  organ,  being  opposed  to 
the  circumference  of  the  placenta,  and,  consequently,  meeting  with  little  or  no 
resistance,  gradually  approach  each  other,  and  shut  it  up  within  their  cavity ; 
this  constitutes  the  inclusion  of  the  placenta;  and  it  may  assume  two  very  dis- 
tinct forms,  to  which  different  names  have  been  applied,  i.  e.,  the  encystment 
and  the  encasement. 

Encystment  is  that  variety  in  which  the  placenta  is  so  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
excepting  at  the  opening  of  the  cell  for  the  entrance  of  the  umbilical  cord,  that 
it  is  absolutely  imprisoned.  Encasement  is  that  in  which  the  uterine  walls  in 
contracting  upon  the  circumference  of  the  placenta,  constitute  around  its  margin 
a  kind  of  collar,  or  frame,  which  encases  it,  just  as  the  turgid  conjunctiva  sur- 
rounds the  cornea  in  chemosis. 

These  two  species  may  either  be  partial  or  complete :  the  encystment  is  said 
to  be  complete,  when  the  placenta  is  altogether  shut  up  in  the  cell  or  cyst  formed 
by  the  retracted  uterine  walls )  and  incomplete,  where  some  portion  of  it  breaks 
out  of  the  door  of  the  cell.  In  the  latter  ca.se,  the  cell  is  perfect,  being  lined 
throughout  by  the  centre  of  the  placenta,  whilst  the  other  parts  of  the  latter, 
that  have  escaped  from  the  cyst,  are  attached  to  the  neighboring  portions  of 
the  uterine  walls. 

The  encasement  is  complete,  when  the  collar  formed  by  the  retracted  uterine 
fibres  surrounds  or  encases  the  whole  circumference  of  the  placenta;  and  in- 
complete, where  it  only  exists  on  a  part  of  the  periphery  of  this  vascular  mass. 
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In  some  iDstaooes  the  womb  is  not  moulded  on  the  ciream  fere  nee  alooi 
the  placenta  '  For  if  says  M.  Velpeau,  "  the  after-birth  were  Mlid  and  ei 
like  the  head,  the  womb  m  cootracting  would  neceasarilj  retain  the  forn 
a  pouch ,  but  the  cotyledons  in  the  process  of  the  detachment,  may  aepai 
froui  each  other  and  the  placeota  wonid  then  offer  more  resistaiioe  in 


Fig  134 


The  eof^stnient  n 


than  in  others ;  bo  thnl  the  uterus  soon  divides  into  et 
ral  compartmeiits,  or  divisions,  more  or  less  distinct  f 
each  other,  and  each  of  which  embraces  some  portiin 
the  after  birth."  In  these  cases,  the  hand,  in  effect 
the  artificial  delivery,  woald  necessarily  have  to  peneti 
through  four,  fire,  or  ocoasionally  even  six  circular  si 
tures  after  having  diluted  them. 

The  enoystment  may  he  complicated  by  a  retractioi 
the  internal  orifice  (see  Fig.  184) ;  bat,  in  most  of  the 
corded  cases  of  Ihis  kind,  the  rcMStance  has  easily  li 
surmounted. 

It  may  take  place  at  any  portion  of  the  womb  whatc 
,  thongh  more  rarely  at  the  fundus  than  elsewhere ;  wh 
is  probably  owing  to  the  circumntance  of  the  fibres  in 
region  being  more  active,  so  that  the  detachment  of 
placenta,  when  it  ib  inserted  at  the  fundus,  is  accomplts 
much  aooner. 

e  recognized  without  much  difficulty  j  for,  by  palpa^ 
the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  two  tniHore  are  delected  just  above  the  pubis,  fori 
by  the  body  of  the  uterus;  the  larger  of  which  contains  the  after-birth,  sod 
other,  placed  below  or  towards  one  side,  and  joined  to  the  first  by  a  kind  of  ni 
constitutes  the  remainder  of  the  uterine  globe.  And,  by  following  the  cord  i 
the  index  finger  up  into  the  cavity,  we  fiud  its  lower  portion  but  little  retnci 
though  further  up  the  finger  detects  a  small  rounded  opening,  the  orifice  of 
cell  through  which  the  cord  passes ;  and  beyond  it  are  the  irregular  walls  of 
cyst,  enclosing  the  placenta. 

Here,  also,  the  accoucheur  ought  to  wait,  if  the  encystmentisnotcomplie 
by  any  accident ;  endeavoring,  however,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  favor  the  retni 
the  womb  to  its  normal  form,  by  a  resor 
the  measures  before  advised.  When  aoj  < 
ger  threateuB  the  mother'B  life,  he  ongh 
dilate  the  orifice  of  the  cyst  with  the  end 
the  fingers,  snd  thns  penetrate  carefully 
its  cavity.     (See  Fig.  185.) 

While  these  attempts  are  being  made 
temally,  the  other  hand,  placed  on  the  h; 
gastrium,  must  graxp  the  fnndus,  and  ke< 
in  position.  Uouslaui,  who  devoted  pari 
lar  attention  to  this  subject,  avera  that 
pbccntuisgcncrullystill  adherent;  bntR: 
botham,  Dewees,  and  several  others  asserl 
ii^,o(  du.»i«ii..  HdM.i«d  i-n.  ji,g  contrary,  that  it  is  usually  deUched. 

the  former  case,  the  operator  would  have  to  attempt  its  separation;  always  tal 


Fig.  135. 
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the  precautions  mentioned  below.  It  is  to  be  delivered  by  taking  hold  of  one 
border,  with  a  view  of  making  it  clear  the  mouth  of  the  cyst  more  readily ;  and 
if  it  is  but  partially  encysted,  the  index  finger  is  entered  and  passed  around  that 
portion  of  the  placenta  held  by  the  periphery  of  the  opening ;  in  this  way  both 
relieving  the  stricture  and  disengaging  the  encysted  part. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  dilate  the  mouth  of  the  cell,  which  is  often  very  diffi- 
cult)  M.  Dubroca,  of  Bordeaux ,  has  suggested  a  new  plan,  which  is  styled  by 
him  the  method  of  eronon  ;  it  consists  of  the  introduction  of  a  finger  into  the 
opening  of  the  cell,  and  then,  with  it,  tearing  up  and  reducing  the  placenta  to 
fragments,  which  are  afterwards  expelled.  He  says  this  mode  proved  successful 
in  some  instances  in  which  he  could  not  succeed  in  passing  two  or  three  fingers 
into  the  cyst  in  the  usual  way. 

D.  Spasmodic  Contraction  of  the  whole  Organ, — M.  StoltB  relates  an  instance 
in  which  he  was  called  to  a  woman  who  had  been  delivered  an  hour  previously, 
by  a  midwife,  after  the  administration  of  two  scruples  of  ergot ;  the  latter,  being 
unable  to  extract  the  after-birth,  thought  proper,  before  sending  for  him,  to  ex- 
hibit a  sixth  dose  of  eight  grains.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  woman's  general 
condition  favorable ;  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  extended  nearly  up  to  the  umbili- 
cus, and  the  entire  organ  was  developed  as  much  as  at  the  fifth  month ;  but  its 
walls  were  contracted  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  quite  firm  and  hard.  Follow- 
ing up  the  cord,  the  index  finger  reached  the  external  orifice,  which  was  greatly 
retracted,  and  scarcely  permitted  the  introduction  of  the  first  phalanx;  every  part 
of  the  womb  within  reach  was  firm  and  contracted,  just  like  the  fundus  and 
body.  Of  course,  the  delivery  of  the  after-birth  was  out  of  the  question ;  be- 
sides, no  complication  indicated  its  necessity.  It  was  then  about  half-past  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  a  draught,  consisting  of  half  a  drachm  of  Hoffmann's 
anodyne  liquor,  and  twenty  minims  of  the  common  tincture  of  opium,  was  ad- 
ministered. The  fundus  of  the  womb  did  not  seem  to  be  any  less  contracted  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  but,  by  operating  with  care,  M.  Stoltz  succeeded 
in  dilating  the  orifice,  and  in  passing  three  fingers  up  to  the  root  of  the  cord ; 
but,  being  unable  to  get  any  further,  he  withdrew  his  hand,  and  directed  injec- 
tions of  a  decoction  of  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus.  These  were  repeated  every 
half  hour,  and,  at  the  fifth  injection,  the  midwife  found  a  portion  of  the  placenta 
engaged  in  the  vagina;  she  forthwith  drew  upon  it,  and  succeeded  in  extracting 
it,  twelve  hours  aflber  the  child's  birth.  Should  a  similar  case  again  occur,  the 
prudent  course  of  the  Strasbourg  professor  ought  certainly  to  be  followed.  In 
addition  to  which,  venesection,  tepid  bathing,  &c.,  might  be  resorted  to,  if  indi- 
cated by  a  plethoric  condition  of  the  patient. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  would  appear  that  the  irregular  contraction  is  generally 
partial,  though  it  may  be  seated  at  any  or  every  part  of  the  organ ;  and,  further, 
that  all  these  cases  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  That  is :  Ist,  to  wait 
patiently ;  2d,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  to  resort  to  frictions  over  the  fundus, 
to  titillations  of  the  os  uteri,  and  the  opiate  preparations  by  inunctions  or  injec- 
tions, belladonna  to  the  cervix,  either  in  the  form  of  extract  or  decoction,  vene- 
section, and  general  or  local  bathing.  Bums  recommends  the  sudden  application 
of  cold  compresses.  In  most  instances,  the  administration  of  antispasmodics  by 
the  mouth,  such  as  sulphuric  ether,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  or  opium,  is  of  un- 
questionable service ;  and  3d,  when  there  is  any  complication  that  endangers  the 
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patieDt,  the  forced,  though  slow,  gradual,  and  careful  introduction  of  t 
and  extraction  of  the  placenta. 

§  5.  Abnormal  Adhesions. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  science,  it  is  very  difficult  to  point  out  a 
tory  cause  for  these  abnormal  adhesions  of  the  placenta.  According 
authors,  they  are  owing  to  a  fibrous  transformation  of  the  cellular  filamen 
bold  the  placenta  and  uterus  together,  whereby  they  acquire  a  degree  of 
sufficient  to  withstand  the  uterine  forces.  These  adhesions^  have  also  1 
ferred  to  the  degenerations  of  the  placental  tissue  itself,  as  well  as  to 
osseous  and  calcareous  concretions.  In  a  case  detailed  by  M.  Stoltz,  tl 
of  union  was  evidently  formed  by  a  layer  of  coagulated  blood,  which  had 
to  arrest  a  hemorrhage  at  the  fourth  month  of  gestation.  M.  Dubois  ap] 
accept  this  view  (Oral  Lessons),  and  attributes  these  adhesions  to  patcl 
whitish  matter  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  hardness,  evidently  of  a  fi 
nature,  and  increasing  in  density  with  the  age  of  the  sanguineous  effi 
which  they  are  the  only  remains.  According  to  M.  Qendrin,  the  adh< 
made  by  the  circle  which  the  reflected  decidua  forms  around  the  pi 
Sometimes  it  is  only  produced  at  a  few  points  of  the  uterine  surface 
placenta,  by  the  conversion  of  some  part  of  the  organ  into  a  non-vi 
cellulo-fibrous  tissue,  by  the  accidental  atrophy  of  onq  or  more  of  the  pi 
cotyledons;  which  atrophy  not  unfrequently  occurs.  The  generally -r 
opinion,  of  the  truth  of  which,  however,  I  have  some  doubts,  is,  that  th 
normal  adhesions  result  in  consequence  of  an  inflammation  of  the  placentj 
the  uterine  wall  during  gestation,  which  is  terminated  by  the  exudation  of 
and  coagulable  lymph  between  the  contiguous  surfaces;  and  to  this  eflfusc 
ter  most  modern  writers  attribute  the  adherence.  The  resistance  varies,  tb 
according  to  the  progress  of  the  inflammation ;  that,  where  the  latter  hi 
acute,  and  the  plastic  lymph  is  soft  and  recent,  the  utero-placental  adhesi* 
scarcely  any  stroD()er  than  in  the  normal  state.  But,  on  the  other  banc 
chronic  character  has  aflforded  the  efl*used  matter  time  enough  to  becom 
nized  and  condensed,  the  adhesions  will  prove  very  troublesome.  The  thi 
of  this  species  of  false  membrane  is  very  variable.  Wrisberg  declares  th; 
case  where  it  covered  the  whole  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta,  it  amoui 
two  lines  and  a  half  at  the  interlobular  fissures,  and  a  line  and  a  half  up 
face  of  each  cotyledon.  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause  that  produce 
adhesions,  there  are  certain  persons  who  appear  to  have  an  unfortunate 
position  to  them,  since  they  suffer  from  this  accident  at  every  confinemec 

The  adhesion  may  be  more  or  less  extensive;  sometimes  existing  o^ 
whole  placental  surface,  but  at  others  restricted  to  certain  parts;  for  inst 

*  Dr.  Dubois  furnishes  an  instance  of  an  abnormal  adhesion  of  the  placenta,  i 
the  latter  was  covered  by  an  osseous  or  cretaceous  substance  ;  but  Gooch,  who  rej 
case,  further  remarks,  that  he  found  the  placenta  parily  ossified  three  times  iu  tl 
woman,  and  that  he  never  had  any  difficulty  in  delivering  the  after-birth. 

Monro  and  Merriman  also  mention  several  cases  where  they  noticed  patches  of 
tion  on  the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta  ;  in  which  the  latter,  they  go  on  to  say.  i 
perhaps,  a  little  more  than  usual. 
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may  exist  at  the  margin  or  circumference  of  the  afler-hirth,  the  centre  being 
detached;*  or  it  may  be  restricted  to  one  or  more  points  of  its  surface.  It  like- 
wise offers  various  degrees  of  resistance ;  occasionally  being  feeble  enough  to 
yield  readily,  even  to  moderate  tractions ;  though  it  is  sometimes  so  strong  that 
either  the  placental  or  the  uterine  tissue  yields  rather  than  the  bond  of  union. 
In  some  instances,  the  adhesions  are  so  firm  that  they  cannot  be  broken  up  with- 
out the  greatest  difficulty,  even  after  death.  ^For  example,  Morgagni  found  a 
portion  of  the  detached  placenta  hanging  in  the  uterine  orifice  of  a  woman,  who 
died  thirteen  days  after  her  confinement ;  but  the  other  part  of  it  was  so  adhe- 
rent that  he  could  scarcely  separate  it  with  a  scalpel.  The  adherent  portion  was 
indurated,  and  some  traces  of  inflammation  were  found  on  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  womb. 

Whenever  a  considerable  period  of  time  has  elapsed  after  the  labor,  without 
the  delivery  of  the  after-birth  being  effected,  and  yet  the  globular  form  of  the 
uterus,'  its  hardness  and  manifest  contraction,  clearly  show  that  it  is  striving  to 
detach  and  to  expel  the  secundines,  and  where  the  finger,  passed  through  the 
cervix  uteri,  does  not  detect  the  placenta,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  is  an  unnatural  adhesion  of  this  mass.  The  following  signs  will  then  con- 
firm our  suspicions:  after  drawing  on  the  placenta  by  means  of  the  cord,  the 
latter  will  be  found  to  mount  up  as  soon  as  it  is  relaxed ;  during  the  contraction, 
the  uterine  globe  becomes  harder  and  diminishes  in  volume,  but  after  the  pain  is 
over,  it  returns  to  its  former  condition  much  sooner  and  more  perfectly  than  in 
other  cases;  and,  lastly,  the  existence  of  this  complication  is  rendered  unequivocal 
by  carrying  the  hand  up  into  the  uterus. 

The  abnormal  adhesions  of  the  placenta  may  exist  alone,  or  they  may  be  com- 
plicated with  some  accident ;  its  partial  adherence  is  nearly  always  accompanied 
by  a  more  or  less  profuse  hemorrhage.  In  cases  of  simple  adhesion,  the  accou- 
cheur should  always  wait,  for  a  delay  of  a  few  hours  is  often  sufficient  to  effect 
the  separation ;  then,  after  waiting  for  a  couple  of  hours,  the  uterus  is  stimulated 
to  contraction  by  the  various  means  before  indicated ;  but,  if  these  prove  insuffi- 
cient,  an  injection  of  cold  water  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  umbilical  vein.  After 
having  cut  the  end  of  the  cord,  and  squeezed  the  vein  so  as  to  free  it  entirely  of 
any  blood  it  may  contain,  the  cold  liquid  is  injected  into  this  vessel  with  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  force  to  diffuse  it  throughout  the  placental  mass.  This  ought  to 
be  repeated,  taking  care  to  retain  the  fluid  in  the  after-birth  for  several  minutes 
by  securing  the  cord.  This  injection  evidently  has  a  twofold  operation,  affecting 
both  the  placenta  and  the  womb ;  that  is,  it  distends  the  former  by  the  introduc- 

1  It  frequently  happens,  gays  Leroox  (TraU4  des  Pertes  de  Sang^  page  306),  that  the  pla- 
centa is  thus  detached  at  the  middle,  bat  remains  adherent  by  its  margins.  The  same  thing 
was  observed  by  Albinus,  in  a  woman  whose  womb  he  has  sketched.  *'  The  female,"  he 
says,  ''  whose  uterus  is  represented  in  several  of  the  plates,  had  a  detached  placenta,  and 
tliere  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  clotted  blood  between  it  and  the  organ ;  it  was  adhe- 
rent, however,  around  the  whole  border,  whereby  flooding  was  prevented."  {Louis*  TrarU' 
laiion  of  Van  Sivieten,  t.  vii,  p.  145,  and  Heiater^  t.  ii,  chap,  civ,  p.  459.) 

^  I  think,  says  John  Ramsbotham,  that  I  have  obser\'ed  a  slight  alteration  in  the  shape  of 
the  uterus.  It  presents  a  less  regularly  spherical  form,  and  its  fundus  also  exhibits  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  conicity.     (OU,  on  Midwifery.) 
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tion  of  a  new  liquid  into  its  vessels,  thereby  aagmenting  ite  site  and  y 
and  the  impression  of  cold  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  latter  bring) 
contraction.     This  measure,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Where  it  fails,  tractions  on  the  umbilical  cord  are  to  be  resorted  to; 
always,  as  advised  by  Levret^  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the  placet 
two  sheets  of  moistened  paper  are  stuck  together,  continues  this  author, 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  imporJbance  of  his  precept,  and  you  endeavor  \ 
rate  them  by  sliding  one  over  the  other,  that  is  to  say,  by  drawing  them  ] 
to  their  planes,  you  tear  rather  than  detach  them ;  whilst,  by  pulling  pe 
cularly  to  those  planes,  you  will  separate  them  without  the  least  effort, 
without  any  laceration.  In  order  to  obtain  a  similar  result  in  practioe,  the 
lical  cord  is  carried  towards  the  side  not  occupied  by  the  placenta,  by  the 
vention  of  two  fingers  passed  into  the  vagina  beyond  the  uterine  orilGice. 
is  impossible  to  carry  out  this  rule,  as  Yelpeau  and  Ouillemot  justly  rems 
cause  both  the  foetal  and  the  uterine  surfaces  of  the  after-birth  are  in  conta 
the  walls  of  the  organ ;  besides,  the  fingers  can  only  sustain  the  cord  bel 
cervix,  and  hence,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  cord  will  always  be  ] 
with,  not  perpendicular  to,  the  long  axis  of  the  womb,  in  whatever  mann< 
held.  The  same  effect  is  produced  equally  well,  in  their  opinion,  by  drai 
it  without  this  artificial  pulley.  Though  whichever  plan  be  resorted 
operator  must  never  exert  force  enough  in  making  the  tractive  efforts  to  i 
the  cord,  and  he  should  desist  as  soon  as  he  finds  it  yielding. 

But,  supposing  all  the  local  and  general  irritants,  the  injections  into  t 
bilical  vein,  and  the  tractions  upon  the  cord  just  recommended,  have 
ineffectual,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  When  the  adhesions  are  complicated 
hemorrhagic  or  convulsive  affection^  all  accoucheurs  are  harmonious  c 
point,  namely,  to  persist  in  the  attempts  to  effect  the  extraction.  But  th 
unanimity  does  not  exist  with  regard  to  cases  of  simple  adhesion ;  for 
dreading  the  disastrous  phenomena  that  may  result  from  the  retention  an 
sequent  putrefaction  of  the  placenta,  and  the  absorption  of  putrid  matters, 
favor  of  terminating  the  delivery  at  every  hazard  ;  while  others,  on  the  coi 
fearing  still  more  the  consequences  of  the  manipulations  which  are  net 
for  effecting  the  detachment  of  the  placenta,  advise  us  to  abandon  the  wl 
nature ;  at  the  same  time  recommending  the  ulterior  symptoms  to  be  u 
combated  as  they  arise  by  the  appropriate  measures. 

Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  course  of  Levret,  of  Baudelocque,  of  Deson 
and  M.  P.  Dubois,  is  the  best  adapted  to  cases  of  this  kind ;  that  is,  after 
employed  the  various  means  we  have  spoken  of,  to  introduce  the  hand  ii 
uterine  cavity,  following  the  cord,  which  is  then  the  best  guide  up  to  tl 
centa.  Should  this  have  been  torn  away,  the  latter  could  be  reco^jnized 
vascular  ramifications  which  characterize  its  fd^tal  surface,  by  its  elevation 
the  inner  face  of  the  uterus,  bj  iia  consistence,  and  by  the  dull  sensati 
by  the  patient  when  the  fingers  bear  upon  it.  The  point  of  attachment 
discovered,  the  next  step  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  adhesion  is  comji 
,lj  partial;    in  the  latter  case,  it    is    recommended    to   insinuate*    the   oi>ei 

between  the  external  surface  of  the  placenta  and  the  uterine  wall,  and  lb 
up  the  adhesions  with  the  finger,  just  as  you  would  cut  the  leaves  of 
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ingly  reserved ;  because,  in  compound  pregnancies,  there  are  frequent  adhesions 
between  the  two  placentas ;  and,  if  this  were  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  any 
forcible  traction  might  detach  the  after-birth  of  the  second  child  long  before  its 
expulsion;  and  this  premature  separation  would  render  the  mother  liable  to 
severe  hemorrhage,  and  the  child  to  fatal  asphyxia. 

Afler  the  birth  of  both  children,  so  far  from  pulling  on  the  two  cords  simul- 
taneously, and  moderately  twisting  them  into  one,  it  is  more  prudent  to  bring 
down  the  placentas,  one  after  the  other,  giving  the  priority  to  the  one  which 
offers  the  least  resistance.  The  mass  of  these  conjoined  bodies  is  made  to  en- 
gage in  this  way  by  one  extremity ;  and  it  is  thus  enabled  to  clear  the  uterine 
orifice  more  readily. 

In  most  cases  of  compound  pregnancy  the  womb  is  excessively  distended,  and 
this  distension,  as  we  are  all  aware,  is  one  of  the  circumstances  that  is  most 
likely  to  enfeeble  the  contractility  of  its  tissue ;  therefore  the  removal  of  the 
af^er-birth,  after  the  labor  is  over,  should  not  be  accelerated  too  much,  and  the 
womb  must  be  allowed  a  longer  time  than  usual  for  its  retraction ;  while  mode- 
rate frictions  are  to  be  made  over  the  fundus  of  the  organ  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  its  action. 

As  regards  the  removal  of  the  secundines  after  a  miscarriage,  we  have  no- 
thing to  add  further  than  what  was  stated  in  the  article  on  Abortion,  (See  p. 
388.) 

ARTICLE    II. 

OF  THE  ARTIFICIAL   DELIVERY  OF  THE  AFTER-BIRTH. 

The  difficulties  that  may  require  an  artificial  delivery  of  the  after-birth  are 
caused  either  by  inertia  of  the  womb,  excessive  volume  of  the  placenta,  weakness 
of  the  umbilical  cord,  irregular  contraction  of  the  uterus,  or  by  intimate  adhe- 
sions of  the  placenta  itself. 

Whenever  repeated  attempts  to  effect  its  delivery,  made  in  the  usual  way, 
prove  ineffectual,  the  attendant  ought  to  search  for  the  cause  of  the  delay,  both 
by  abdominal  palpation  and  by  a  vaginal  exploration.  One  of  two  things  will 
then  occur  :  either  the  placenta  will  be  found  lying  over  the  internal  orifice,  or 
it  will  be  so  high  up  that  the  finger  cannot  reach  it.  Supposing  the  previous 
tractions  had  been  made  in  the  proper  direction,  an  obstacle  to  the  delivery  in 
the  former  case  could  only  depend  on  the  unusual  size  of  the  after-birth,  on  the 
fragility  of  the  umbilical  cord,  or  on  a  contraction  of  the  uterine  orifice ;  in  the 
latter,  the  placenta  must  evidently  be  retained  at  the  fimdus,  either  by  abnormal 
adhesions,  or  by  the  irregular  contraction  of  some  part  of  the  uterine  walls.  This 
first  diagnosis  being  once  established,  the  operator  only  has  to  decide  upon  which 
of  those  circumstances  the  delay  is  dependent. 

§  1.  Inertia  of  the  Womb. 

We  have  hitherto  stated  that  the  contracted  uterus  forms  a  large,  hard,  and 

resistant  tumor  in  the  sub-umbilical  region  after  the  child  is  born.     Now,  it  may 

happen,  either  from  the  general  debility  of  the  patient,  or  from  the  feebleness  or 

atony  of  the  womb  itself,  that  its  organic  contractility  is  not  aroused,  and  the 
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{|  A.  Hemorrhage  is  almost  always  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  reteiiti< 

of  any  considerable  part  of  the  placenta,  and  its  amount  is  generally  propc 
tionate  to  the  size  of  the  abandoned  portion.  Sometimes,  however,  no  floodii 
occurs;  either  because  the  uterus  contracted  properly  after  the  separation  oft 
placenta,  or  because  the  fragments  left  behind  remain  attached  to  the  walls 
the  organ.  In  the  former  case,  the  contraction  of  the  womb  diminishes  the  d 
charge  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours;  and,,  during  the  few  succeeding  days,  c 
cepting  the  violent  colics  occasioned  by  the  efforts  of  the  uterus  to  expel  t 
foreign  body,  the  patient  suffers  little  more  than  the  discomforts  attendant  np 
a  moderate  hemorrhage. 

It  is  not  long,  however,  before  these  frequent  afler-pains  seem  to  give  rise 

an  unusual  tenderness  of  the  uterine  tumor;  and,  finally,  even  slight  pressc 

I  becomes  painful.     The  lochia,  which  hitherto  were  composed  entirely  of  blo< 

•  *  present  a  different  character.     They  are  mixed  with  a  very  fetid,  sanious  floi 

1  and  become  very  irritating  to  the  genital  parts.     If  the  temperature  shon 

chance  to  be  high,  and  especially  if  the  most  scrupulous  regard  is  not  paid 
cleanliness,  tbey  diffuse  such  a  disgusting  odor  as  to  render  the  chamber  un 
^  nable;  and,  as  M.  Jncquemier  observes,  the  assistants  are  liable  to  suffer  i 

\  verely  from  it. 

This  change  in  the  lochia  is  due  to  tjie  putrefaction  of  some  portions  of  I 

placenta.     As  parts  of  the  adherent  mass  become  gradually  detached,  they  1 

into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  where  they  are  liable  to  remain  for  some  tii 

The  contact  of  air  which  readily  reaches  the  uterus  soon  gives  rise  to  putref 

\  tion,  and  the  decomposed  fragments  communicate  to  the  lochia  the  odor  whi 

\  characterizes  them. 

\  B.  Putrid  Absorption  of  the  Placenta. — These  local  phenomena  rarely  app 

without  being  accompanied  by  a  sensible  alteration  of  the  general  health  of  1 

patient.     After  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  a  violent  chill  comes  on,  attended  w 

extreme  restlessness  and  anxiety,  the  pulse  becomes  rapid,  and  the  skin  dry  i 

burning;  the  face  is  alternately  pale  and  flushed,  though  mostly  pale;  the 

spiration  is  anxious  and  frequent;  the  tongue,  which  is  always  dry,  is  soi 

\  times  white  and  sometimes  red ;  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  he 

\  attended  occasionally  with  throbbing,  and  soon  delirium,  at  first  intermittent  i 

*;  and  finally  constant,  is  added  to  the  other  symptoms.     The  latter  become  m 

i  i  and  more  serious;  the  abdomen  is  distended  and  very  tender;  inclinations 

^  i  vomit,  sometimes  even  profuse  vomiting,  and,  occasionally,  frequent  and  ini 

'i  i  untary  alvine  discharges,  show  that  the  alimentary  canal  shares  in  the  gene 

affection.     Finally,  the  pulde  becomes  more  and  more  rapid,  thread-like,  i 

undulating;  the  debility  and  restlessness  are  extreme,  there  is  no  cessatioD 

.  delirium,  and  death  closes  this  terrible  scene  five,  ten,  or  fiileen  days  after  i 

',[  invasion  of  the  first  symptoms. 

[  Peritonitis,  which  is  in  some  cases  indicated  by  the  tenderness  and  distens 

of  the  abdomen,  does  not  always  occur,  and  death  may  result  simply  from 
>  species  of  poisoning,  occasioned  by  the  absorption  of  the  putrefied  fragmentii 

the  placenta.     The  symptoms  presented  by  the  patient  are  then  simply  those 
jij  the  fevers  commonly  called  adynamic  and  ataxic. 

li  The  result  is  not  necessarily  fatal,  and  especially  when  the  disease  is  nnc< 
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the  membranes,  if  within  reach  of  the  finger,  or  the  placenta  itself,  should  be 
perforated  so  as  to  afford  an  outlet  to  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood,  whereby  the 
total  mass  is  diminished,  and  its  subsequent  expulsion  or  extraction  facilitated. 

§  3.  Weakness  of  the  Cord. 

This  weakness,  whether  owing  to  deficient  development  of  the  cord  itself, 
as  happens  in  cases  of  premature  labor,  or  to  the  particular  mode  of  distribution 
of  the  umbilical  vessels,  so  well  described  by  Benckiser  in  his  inaugural  thesis 
(see  Umbilical  Cord),  may  facilitate  its  rupture ;  and  hence  the  operator  ought 
to  be  very  careful  in  pulling  on  this  part.  Again,  a  rupture  of  the  cord  during 
the  delivery  may  be  dependent  on  its  oblique  attachment  to  the  placenta. 
Therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  whenever  the  hand  feels  it  giving  way  during  the 
traction  (for  it  produces  a  peculiar  yielding  sensation),  the  attempt  should  be 
discontinued ;  and,  unless  there  are  some  special  reasons  to  the  contrary,  the 
further  delivery  must  be  left  to  the  powers  of  nature,  or  else  the  placenta  itself 
should  be  laid  hold  of,  if  it  be  deemed  proper  to  extract  it  immediately. 

In  conclusion,  if,  notwithstanding  all  proper  precautions,  the  cord  does  become 
ruptured,  the  accoucheur  has  only  to  introduce  the  hand  into  the  vagina,  and 
pass  up  two  or  three  fingers  into  the  utierine  cavity,  so  as  to  seize  and  extract  the 
placei\ta. 

It  is  then  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  the  placenta  from  the  wall  of  the 
uterus  itself,  thus  exposing  the  operator  to  make  dangerous  tractions  upon  the 
latter.  The  following  signs  may  enable  us  to  avoid  committing  an  error  of  this 
kind  :  1.  The  fingers  applied  to  the  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta  can  distinguish 
the  projections  formed  by  the  vessels  which  are  distributed  upon  it.  2.  Pressure 
upon  the  placenta  would  hardly  be  perceived  by  the  patient,  whilst  it  would  be 
painful  if  applied  to  the  wall  of  the  uterus.  3.  Lastly,  the  other  hand  applied 
upon  the  hypogastric  region,  is  sensible  of  a  greater  thickness  of  parts  intervening 
between  it  and  the  hand  within  the  organ  than  could  be  due  simply  to  the 
united  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the  uterus. 

§  4.  Irregular  or  Spasmodic  Contraction  of  the  Uterus. 

The  causes  of  uterine  spasm  are  very  obscure ;  though,  according  to  Stoltz,  the 
predisposition  exists  in  the  organ  itself.  If  any  exterior  causes  can  contribute 
to  its  production,  they  certainly  must  be  those  which  have  a  special  action  on  the 
womb  :  such  as,  improper  frictions  or  manipulations,  pulling  on  the  cord,  and  the 
abuse  of  stimulating  remedies,  the  ergot,  particularly.  Again,  the  irregular 
contractions  of  the  uterus  are  more  frequently  remarked  after  a  twin  labor  than 
others.  The  modern  authors,  who  have  made  this  a  subject  of  special  study,  do 
not  fully  agree  with  each  other,  in  regard  to  the  sequelss  of  these  irregular  con- 
tractions. The  different  forms  exhibited  by  the  uterus  in  such  cases  have  been 
reduced,  by  M.  Guillemot,  to  two  principal  varieties  :  the  one  depending  on  the 
conformation  of  the  womb ;  and  the  other  developed  as  a  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  some  foreign  body  in  thb  viscus.  The  former  is  designated  by  him 
as  the  hour-glass,  or  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  neck  at  its  internal  orifice ; 
the  latter  by  the  term  ena/stment,  or  the  irregular  contraction  of  the  body  of  the 
womb. 
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I  have  just  had  occasion  to  notice  a  case  of  the  kind,  afforded  by  a  joo 
woman  three  months  and  a  half  gone,  who  miscarried  twenty-four  days  ij 
•  i  The  placenta  had  remained  since  then  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  anc 

profuse  hemorrhage  having  occurred  in  consequence  of  its  detachment,  I  i 
obliged  to  extract  it  artificially.     It  was  already  engaged  in  the  cervix,  and 
withdrawal  presented  no  serious  difficulty;  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  pati< 
forbade  temporizing.     It  had  no  appearance  of  decomposition. 

Unfortunately,  the  slowness  with  which  the  detachment  of  the  placenta  son 
times  takes  place,  may  so  prolong  the  discharge  as  to  give  rise  to  another  ac 
dent.  When,  in  fact,  a  cotyledon  is  thus  separated,  it  no  longer  shares  io  i 
circulation  of  the  adhering  parts,  and  remains  suspended  within  the  cavity  of  I 
womb.  Af\er  a  time^  it  becomes  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  placenta,  and 
its  size  or  the  contraction  of  the  orifice  prevents  its  being  discharged  imo 
diately,  it  decomposes,  and  may  give  rise  to  some  of  the  accidents  already  dm 
tioncd.  Generally,  however,  its  expulsion  is  not  long  deferred,  or  else  I 
practitioner  deems  it  proper  to  extract  it ;  still,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  t 
f  hemorrhages,  the  repetition  of  which  on  the  occasion  of  each  partial  separati 

')'  at  last  weaken  the  patient  greatly,  and  may  even  endanger  her  existence. 

I  D.    The  complete  absorptian  of  the  placenta  is  so  extraordinary  a  phenomenc 

^':  that  the  first  observations  published  were  received  very  doubtfully.     Nothi 

i  shnrt  of  the  great  authority  of  such  names  as  that  of  Nsegele,  together  with  t 

i  strict  detail  with  which  the  cases  are  related,  were  required  to  obtain  for  then 

^  place  in  obstetric  science.     Yet  it  is  so  easy  to  be  deceived  in  such  cases,  tk 

'  I  even  after  the  observations  of  Nsegele,  Salomon,  and  Y elpeau,  doubts  will  oceanic 

ally  suggest  themselves.  Is  it  not  possible,  indeed,  that  notwithstanding  t 
strictest  surveillance,  the  placenta  might  have  been  expelled  unconsciously  ? 
it  not  possible  that  the  species  of  sanious  detritus  to  which  its  decompositi 
gives  rise,  may  have  formed  a  part  of  the  putrescent  lochia  discharged  in  su 
cases  ?  Finally,  may  it  not  have  been  that  its  prolonged  retention  and  late  c 
pulsion,  were  regarded  as  instances  of  absorption  ?  In  fact,  that  after  a  worn 
had  thus  retained  her  placenta  for  several  months  without  her  health  havii 
I  suffered  materially,  it  may  have  become  detached  without  a  great  deal  of  hem< 

rhage,  and  small  and  shrivelled  as  it  was,  have  been  discharged  during  strainin 
at  stool  without  the  patient  herself  being  aware  of  it. 

Most  of  the  published  cases  are,  doubtless,  liable  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
explanations ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  others,  in  which  the 
would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  placenta  had  really  been  absorbed.  Afi 
all,  analogous  phenomena  are  not  wanting.  In  extra-uterine  pregnancies,  fa 
not  the  foetus  oilen  been  found  reduced  to  its  bony  portions  in  consequcoce 
the  absorption  of  the  other  fluid  or  solid  parts  ?  Has  not  the  same  thing  be* 
known  to  take  place  within  the  uterus  when  a  dead  footus  had  been  retained  t 
a  long  time  ?  The  absorption  of  a  placenta  is  certainly  not  more  wonderfi 
especially  in  cases  of  abortion,  when  the  placentas  are  small  and  imperfect 
formed,  as  in  most  of  the  instances  mentioned.  The  possibility  of  the  occo 
rence  cannot,  therefore,  as  yet  be  absolutely  denied,  though  it  should  be  receive 
with  a  certain  degree  of  reserve. 
^  Indications. — We  have  dwelt  sufficiently  upon  the  proper  means  of  preventii 
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When  the  stricture  is  not  accompanied  by  any  pressing  symptoms,  we  should 
wait,  for  the  spasm  generally  gives  way  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ;  the  uteruj* 
then  regains  its  normal  form,  and  the  after-birth  is  expelled.  Should  it  persist 
longer  than  four  or  five  hours,  the  opiate  preparations  might  first  be  resorted  to, 
followed  by  venesection,  if  indicated  by  the  general  phenomena  of  plethora ; 
bathing  might,  likewise,  prove  very  Useful.  But  the  difficulty  of  watching  the 
state  of  the  uterus  during  its  administration  must  restrict  its  use  greatly.  But 
if,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  all  these  measures,  the  spasm  does  not 
yield,  or  if  it  is  complicated  by  an  alarming  hemorrhage,  we  must  forthwith 
attempt  the  dilatation  of  the  stricturcd  part.  This  is  efiectcd  by  first  introduc- 
ing one  finger,  then  two,  and  then  three,  with  a  view  of  enlarging  the  orifice  by 
degrees  until  it  will  admit  the  whole  hand.  The  advice  of  M.  Stoltz,  to  smear 
the  fingers  with  belladonna  ointment,  might  prove  serviceable.  Should  a  portion 
of  the  placenta  be  engaged  in  the  retracted  part,  our  course  would  evidently  vary 
under  the  different  circumstances  alluded  to  above.  For  instance,  if  a  very 
small  portion  only  of  the  after-birth  is  engaged,  the  operator  ought  to  push  it  up, 
and  then  penetrate  into  the  uterine  cavity,  in  the  way  just  described ;  but  if 
strangulated  near  its  central  part,  the  fingers  are  to  be  slipped  up  between  it  and 
the  neck,  and  then  the  part  that  is  still  above  the  stricture  is  to  be  gradually 
drawn  down.  Again,  if  most  of  the  placental  mass  is  abeady  clear,  we  must  get 
hold  of  this  free  portion,  and  by  compressing  it  forcibly  iu  the  hand,  endeavor  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  strangulated  part,  and  thereby  effect  the  delivery  of  the 
whole. 

c.  Irregular  Contractions  of  the  Body  of  the  Womb, — The  womb  in  contract- 
ing, becomes  accurately  applied  on  the  body  contained  within  its  cavity ;  and,  of 
course,  where  the  placenta  still  remains  undelivered,  the  womb  retracts  upon  it. 
As  the  contractions  operate  at  all  parts,  the  walls  of  this  organ,  being  opposed  to 
the  circumference  of  the  placenta,  and,  consequently,  meeting  with  little  or  no 
resistance,  gradually  approach  each  other,  and  shut  it  up  within  their  cavity ; 
this  constitutes  the  inclusion  of  the  placenta;  and  it  may  assume  two  very  dis- 
tinct forms,  to  which  different  names  have  been  applied,  /.  e.,  the  encystment 
and  the  encasement. 

Encystment  is  that  variety  in  which  the  placenta  is  so  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
excepting  at  the  opening  of  the  cell  for  the  entrance  of  the  umbilical  cord,  that 
it  is  absolutely  imprisoned.  Encasement  is  that  in  which  the  uterine  walls  in 
contracting  upon  the  circumference  of  the  placenta,  constitute  around  its  margin 
a  kind  of  collar,  or  frame,  which  encases  it^  just  as  the  turgid  conjunctiva  sur- 
rounds the  cornea  in  chemosis. 

These  two  species  may  either  be  partial  or  complete :  the  encystment  is  said 
to  be  complete,  when  the  placenta  is  altogether  shut  up  in  the  cell  or  cyst  formed 
by  the  retracted  uterine  walls ;  and  incomplete,  where  some  portion  of  it  breaks 
out  of  the  door  of  the  coll.  In  the  latter  case,  the  cell  is  perfect,  being  lined 
throughout  by  the  centre  of  the  placenta,  whilst  the  other  parts  of  the  latter, 
that  have  escaped  from  the  cyst,  are  attached  to  the  neighboring  portions  of 
the  uterine  walls. 

The  encasement  is  complete,  when  the  collar  formed  by  the  retracted  uterine 
fibres  surrounds  or  encases  the  whole  circumference  of  the  placenta;  and  in- 
complete, where  it  only  exists  on  a  part  of  the  periphery  of  this  vascular  mass. 
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any  portion  of  the  placenta  presents  at  the  cervix,  and  if  so,  it  should  be 
tracted  immediately,  either  with  the  fingers,  or  with  Levret's  abortion  fore 
The  injections,  indeed,  are  not  always  sufficient,  being  incapable  of  bringing  a 
moderate-sized  fragments. 

Extreme  fetidity  of  the  lochia  might  possibly  authorize  the  use  of  slig 
chlorinated  injections. 

The  patient  should  also  hare  the  advantage  of  the  best  hygienic  measi: 
The  chamber  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated  and  purified  by  every  appropi 
means,  and  the  linen  changed  as  often  as  possible. 

If,  notwithstanding  these  precautions,  upon  which  too  much  stress  cannot 
laid,  symptoms  of  general  infection  should  appear,  complicated  with  periton 
purgatives,  baths,  calomel,  and  mercurial  inunctions,  should  be  used  at  the 
set ;  but  the  first  adynamic  or  ataxic  phenomena  must  be  met  with  the  tonic 
stimulant  treatment  used  in  the  latter  stages  of  low  fevers.  Water  contaii 
wine,  preparations  of  cinchona  and  acetate  of  ammonia,  may  all  prove  very  um 

ARTICLE    III.  r 

.    OF  THE   ACCIDENTS    THAT    MAY   COMPLICATE   THE   DELIVERY    OF   THI 

AFTER-BIRTH. 


The  principal  of  these  are  hemorrhage,  convulsions,  and  inversion  and  rap 
.  *!  of  the  womb. 

r 

§  1.  Of  Hemorrhage. 

Of  all  the  accidents  that  may  precede,  accompany,  or  follow  the  delivery  of 
,  '*■  placenta,  flooding  is  cei*tainly  one  of  the  most  frequent,  and,  at  the  same  ti 

' :  most  terrible  in  its  consequences.     It  n\ay  occur  conjointly  with  either  of 

*  V  difficulties  just  described  in  the  preceding  article ;  and,  when  this  does  t 

place,  the  indications  then  laid  down  ought  to  bo  followed  up  more  promp 
But,  in  addition  to  those  circumstances,  a  hemorrhage  may  likewise  take  pi 
after  the  child  is  born ;  and  this  claims  our  special  attention,  since  it  is  net 
always  accompanied  by  the  complete  or  partial  inertia  of  the  womb.  We  h 
therefore  to  examine  successively  the  causes,  symptoms,  diagnosis,  prognosis* ; 
treatment  of  this  inertia,  considered  with  particular  reference  to  the  accident 
question.  We  shall  thus  complete  the  history  of  puerperal  hemorrhage,  wh 
was  hitherto  only  described  in  part ;  namely,  during  the  first  six  months,  in 
article  on  Abortion  ;  and  during  the  last  three  months,  as  also  pending  the  la 
proper,  in  that  on  Accidental  Dystocia. 

A.  Causes. — After  the  delivery  of  the  child,  and  even  during  the  progress 
its  expulsion,  the  uterine  tissue  becomes  gradually  retracted  by  the  exercis< 
its  contractility  of  tissue,  whereby  the  cavity  of  the  organ  is  considerably  di 
nished ;  thus  constricting  the  vessels  that  ramify  in  the  substance  of  its  ws 
and  reducing  their  calibre  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  thereby  interrupting  i 
circulation,  and  of  course  preventing  the  utero-placental  vessels,  which  are  U 
by  the  detachment  of  the  placenta,  from  becoming  the  source  of  a  profuse  hem 
rhage.     Now,  under  certain  circumstances,  this  contractility  of  tiasue  is  t 
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feeble,  and  in  others  it  is  altogether  wanting;  in  the  former  case  the  inertia  of 
the  womb  is  partial,  in  the  latter  it  is  complete ;  again,  it  may  be  total  or  partial, 
according  as  it  affects  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  uterine  walls.  All  which 
varions  degrees  of  the  affection  may  be  developed  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
causes. 

The  causes  of  hemorrhage  from  inertia  are  either  predisposing  or  determining ; 
under  the  former  head,  writers  have  enumerated,  1st,  a  plethoric  and  sanguine 
habit,  a  precocious  and  usually  copious  menstruation ;  more  particularly  when 
venesection  has  not  been  resorted  to  in  anticipation,  during  the  latter  months  of 
pregnancy ;  2d,  a  lymphatic  temperament ;  for  those  women  who  have  a  soft  and 
lax  fibre,  or  possess  but  little  muscular  power,  and  who  are  nervous  and  irritable, 
are  more  liable  than  others  to  this  affection ;  3d,  the  occurrence  of  profuse  flood- 
ing after  former  labors.  We  might  bring  forward  numerous  cases,  all  tending 
to  prove  the  unfavorable  influence  of  previous  floodings ;  and,  therefore,  from  the 
mere  fact  of  their  occurrence  at  one  or  more  antecedent  labors,  the  accoucheur 
ought  to  take  suitable  measures  to  prevent  their  reappearance. 

Under  the  head  of  the  so-called  determining  causes,  we  may  classify,  1st,  the 
exhaustion  incident  to  a  protracted  and  painful  labor ;  or,  in  other  words,  all  the 
obstacles  that  may  oppose  the  natural  delivery  of  the  foetus ;  2d,  a  very  short 
labor,  and  its  rapid  termination  from  the  stupor  of  the  walls,  caused  by  the  rude 
and  hasty  depletion  of  the  organ ;  hence  a  very  large  pelvis,  a  laceration  of  the 
cervix,  and  a  want  of  resistance  at  the  perineum,  all  which  facilitate  the  rapid 
expulsion  of  the  child,  may,  from  that  fact  alone,  become  sources  of  inertia;  3d, 
an  excessive  distension  of  the  womb,  whether  dependent  on  a  dropsy  of  the 
amnios  or  a  twin  pregnancy,  may  paralyze,  as  it  were,  the  contractility  of  the 
uterine  tissue ;  4th,  according  to  Madame  Lachapelle,  we  must  further  add  a 
dragging  of  the  uterus,  in  consequence  of  an  adhesion  contracted  with  the  omen- 
tum during  gestation ;  whereby  the  perfect  retraction  of  the  organ  after  labor  is 
impeded. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  various  circumstances  just  alluded  to,  may  of 
themselves  give  rise  to  inertia ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  their  influence  will  be  of 
short  duration  and  easily  set  aside,  if  it  is  not  favored  by  the  existence  of  some 
predisposing  cause.  It  is  to  the  latter,  especially,  as  M.  Guillemot  observes,  that 
we  must  refer  the  chief  part  in  the  production  of  those  hemorrhages  that  occur 
after  the  child  is  born.  In  fact,  where  they  exbt  conjointly  in  the  same  woman, 
there  is  every  reason  to  fear  the  occurrence  of  that  accident ;  whilst,  if  absent, 
the  supposed  determining  causes  usually  have  but  little  or  no  effect. 

The  influence  of  those  causes  is  ordinarily  manifested  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  after  the  child  is  born ;  though  sometimes  the  inertia  is  secondary,  as  it 
were,  not  coming  on  for  several  hours,  or  even  not  until  several  days  afterwards. 
The  womb  having  contracted  properly  immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the  child 
or  after-birth,  then  becomes  relaxed  by  degrees,  and  ultimately  gives  rise  to  a 
frightful  hemorrhage. 

B.  Si/mptoras. — Where  the  uterus  contracts  properly  as  soon  as  the  labor  is 
over,  a  hard,  globular,  rounded  tumor  is  found  in  the  hypogastric  region,  occupy- 
ing nearly  all  the  space  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubis.     This  tumor  is  the 
seat  of  intermittent  pains  of  variable  intensity,  and  is  always  harder  while  they 
56 
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last.     An  absence  of  these  characters  indicate  inertia  of  the  organ;  that 

by  palpating  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  we  find  nothing  but  softnesB  i 

flacoidity  throughout;  for  the  abdominal  and  uterine  walls  are  so  easily  depresi 

that  they  can  be  pushed  back  against  the  posterior  ventral  parietes ;  and,  indc 

where  the  inertia  is  complete,  it  is  even  impossible  to  make  out  which  are 

uterine  and  which  the  abdominal  walls.     Again,  by  carrying  the  hand  np  i 

the  womb,  it  readily  passes  through  the  relaxed  cervix,  and  finds  the  ntai 

parietes  everywhere  flabby  and  wrinkled  like  a  bit  of  old  rag.     Should  the  inei 

be  partial,  the  uterine  structures  seem  to  be  thicker,  and  to  have  a  m<H«  marl 

consistence ;  but  they  are  still  readily  dbtended,  and  are  fiu*  from  offering  U 

characteristic  resistance. 

This  condition  may  exist  without  hemorrhage,  if  the  placental  adhesion  i 

j  remains  intact  at  every  part  of  its  uterine  surface ;  but,  whenever  a  separal 

I  has  occurred,  flooding  is  clearly  inevitable.     Of  course,  the  latter  will  be 

j  more  copious  as  the  detachment  is  nearly  or  wholly  completed  at  the  time 

j!  inertia  is  manifested. 

'  The  signs  by  which  the  existence  of  hemorrhage  is  recognized  are  easily  m 

j'  out;  but  the  discharge  is  sometimes  so  sudden  and  profuse,  that  it  is  not 

•'  tected  until  the  woman's  life  is  already  seriously  endangered.    The  patient  ge 

rally  complains  of  a  feeling  of  weight  about  the  stomach ;  and,  soon  after,  pa 

of  the  face,  dimness  of  vision,  smallness  of  the  pulse,  weakness,  syncope,  and 

the  most  alarming  general  symptoms  are  manifested.     To  these  aro  added  so 

phenomena  peculiar  to  the  uterine  discharge ;  such  as,  pains  in  the  loins,  a  sf 

modic  chill,  and  a  dragging  sensation  at  the  epigastrium,  sometimes  resembli 

that  caused  by  hunger ;  and,  in  the  latter  moments,  there  not  unfrequently  con 

on  a  hysterical  attack,  or  even  some  convulsive  movements.     As  regards  i 

local  signs,  they  are  variable ;  and  hence,  in  this  respect,  the  flooding  has  hi 

characterized  as  the  external  and  the  internal.     When  it  is  external,  the  bio 

which  inundates  the  patient's  bed,  soaks  through  the  mattress,  and  trickles  do 

on  the  floor,  cannot  possibly  permit  any  mistake  as  to  the  cause  of  the  gene 

phenomena  just  indicated.     But  when  it  accumulates  in  the  uterine  cavity,  i 

nature  of  the  accident  may  escape  detection,  or  at  least,  may  only  be  reoognii 

when  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  it. 

Every  circumstance  whatever  that  constitutes  an  obstacle  to  the  ready  d 

charge  of  the  blood  through  the  uterine  orifice,  may  give  rise  to  an  internal  hent 

rhage :  thus,  a  very  considerable  obliquity  of  the  womb,  in  which  the  neck 

carried  high  upwards  and  backwards ;  occlusion  of  the  os  uteri,  by  a  part 

the  whole  of  the  placental  mass,  or  by  large  ooagula ;  a  badly  applied  tamp^ 

or  the  closure  of  the  vulva  by  cloths;  a  spasmodic  oontraction  of  the  oe  nt 

(although,  in  cases  of  inertia,  this  contraction  is  seldom  considerable  enough, 

itself,  to  obliterate  the  outlet),  must  necessarily  favor  the  formation  of  a  clot  tl 

might  easily  block  up  the  already  diminished  cervix.     Let  us  add  farther,  tl 

the  elevated  position  in  which  the  pelvis  is  designedly  placed  for  the  purpose 

arresting  an  external  discharge,  may  prove  a  cause  of  internal  hemorrhage. 

Whenever  any  obstacle  prevents  the  escape  of  the  blood,  the  latter  aecun 

lates  within  the  uterine  cavity,  the  walls  of  which  readily  yield  to  distension. 

the  hand  be  then  placed  on  the  belly,  the  womb  will  be  found  much  enlargn 
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occasionally  even  attaining  the  height  it  had  during  the  latter  months  of  gesta- 
tion ;  the  ball,  formed  by  the  retracted  organ,  is  no  longer  felt  at  the  nsual  place, 
its  volume  has  increased,  but  its  hardness  has  decreased ;  the  finger  in  the  va- 
gina finds  the  uterine  orifice,  which  is  carried  far  backwards  or  is  spasmodically 
retracted,  obstructed  by  the  placenta,  or  by  a  clot ;  and  when  passed  up  into  the 
womb,  it  detects  there  a  large  quantity  of  coagulated  and  fluid  blood.  (  C.  Bav^ 
delocque, 

c.  Diagnosis, — It  is  scarcely  possible  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the  accident, 
when  the  hemorrhage  is  external ;  but  this  is  fur  from  being  the  case  when  the 
blood  accumulates  in  the  uterine  cavity )  for,  although  we  have  enumerated  the 
general  debility,  syncope,  &c.,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  abdomeo,  as  pathog- 
nomonic signs  of  flooding,  yet  these  circumstances  may  all  be  met  with  and  still 
there  may  be  no  hemorrhage. 

The  increased  size  of  the  belly  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  intestines, 
after  having  been  so  long  compressed  by  the  developed  organ,  become  expanded 
by  the  gas  they  contain ;  and  thus  cause  the  abdominal  walls,  which  are  still  soil 
and  flabby,  to  swell  up  nearly  to  their  previous  size.  But  any  errors  from  this 
source  will  be  corrected  by  the  resonance  of  the  abdomen  on  percussion,  by  the 
vaginal  examination,  and  by  palpating  the  uterine  globe. 

^*  Some  times,''  says  Madame  Lachapelle,  ^^  owing  to  the  extensibility  of  the 
vagina,  the  womb  is  carried  up  by  the  distended  bladder  filled  with  urine, 
thereby  singularly  augmenting  the  size  of  the  belly.  In  one  instance  that  came 
under  my  notice,  the  pupils  had  become  much  alarmed  by  this  circumstance ; 
but  I  relieved  their  anxiety  in  a  moment  by  the  introduction  of  the  catheter. 
For  the  prominence  of  the  bladder,  which  is  so  easily  recognized  by  an  experi- 
enced person,  satisfied  me  at  once  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and,  besides,  it 
was  not  accompanied  by  any  of  the  general  symptoms  of  flooding." 

The  accoucheur  ought  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  syncope,  occurring  after 
childbirth,  does  not  always  depend  on  the  loss  of  blood.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
observed  shortly  after  very  rapid  labors ;  for  then  the  womb  being  emptied  at 
once,  the  compression  to  which  the  hypogastric  vessels  had  been  subjected  during 
the  latter  months  of  gestation  is  suddenly  removed ',  the  circulation  in  them  be- 
comes free  and  unobstructed,  and  the  rapid  determination  of  the  blood  from  the 
head  and  upper  extremities,  towards  the  vessels  of  the  lower  parts,  oflen  gives 
rise  to  fainting.  When  it  occurs,  the  horizontal  position  and  the  application  of  a 
moderately  drawn  bandage  around  the  belly,  are  usually  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
affiection. 

An  hysterical  attack,  coming  on  immediately  after  the  labor,  might  be  mis- 
taken for  those  nervous  phenomena  that  so  often  signalize  the  unfiftvorablo  termi- 
nation of  grave  hemorrhage. 

But  in  all  such  cases,  by  resorting  to  the  vaginal  touch,  and  the  palpation  of 
the  hypogastric  region,  the  accoucheur  will  clearly  ascertain  the  retraction  of  the 
organ ;  and,  therefore,  will  not  be  likely  to  confound  them  with  the  symptoms 
dependent  on  inertia  of  the  womb. 

D.  Prognosis. — Flooding  after  labor  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  accident; 
for  a  few  minutes  may  decide  the  woman's  fate.  Of  course,  the  discharge  will 
be  the  more  profuse  as  the  inertia  is  more  complete  and  the  separation  of  the 
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placenta  more  advanced.  Other  things  being  equal,  an  internal  hemorrfaagi 
more  dangerous,  as  a  general  rule,  than  an  external  one ;  simply  becaase  it 
more  apt  to  escape  detection. 

Of  the  symptoms  that  are  common  to  both  varieties  of  flooding,  there  are  sc 
which  more  particularly  indicate  the  imminency  of  the  danger,  and  even  a  ape 
death ;  such,  for  instance,  as  severe  chills  or  convulsions,  increasing  dyspn( 
prolonged  syncope,  sharp  and  continued  pains  in  the  loins,  together  with  yerl 
and  loss  of  vision. 

*'  It  should  also  be  remarked  that  the  pupil  is  usually  dilated,  that  it  ifl 
times  agitated  by  oscillatory  movements,  and  that  the  dilatation  is  particuli 
a  evident  when  the  syncope  is  most  profound/'     (Lachftpelle.) 

i\  E.    Treatment. — The  treatment  of  uterine  hemorrhage  from  inertia  is  eit 

J  preventive  or  curative. 

I  '  The  preventioe  treatment  consists  in  breaking  up  the  predispositions  j 

^  J  alluded  to,  and  in  preventing  the  action  of  those  causes  which  might  detenn 

an  inertia  of  the  womb  afler  labor.  In  women  of  a  full  habit,  whose  mcnstr 
discharges  have  usually  been  copious,  and  in  whom  plethoric  phenomena  beco 
manifested  during  pregnancy,  it  would  be  proper  to  resort  to  repeated  bio 
lettings  in  the  course  of  the  latter  months;  and,  even  during  the  labor,  if  i 
.  *  fullness  of  the  pulse,  headache,  and  flushing  of  the  face,  seem  to  inquire. 

those  of  a  feeble  and  delicate  constitution,  who  have  suffiered  from  flooding 

their  former  labors,  measures  calculated  to  arouse  the  contractility  of  the  ater 

tissue  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  latter  stages  of  parturition ;  that  is,  to  stin 

,  late  the  action  of  the  uterus  by  external  frictions  and  pressure,  by  the  applicat: 

•  of  compresses  soaked  in  some  cold  fluid  acidulated  with  vinegar,  over  the  be) 

and  more  especially,  by  the  exhibition  of  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of  erg 
divided  into  three  doses,  about  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  before  the  ch 
is  born. 

Dr.  Robert  Lee  (London  Med.  Gaz.y  1839,  p.  713)  recommends  the  followi 
course,  namely :  to  rupture  the  membranes  at  the  commencement  of  the  lah 
in  those  women  whose  previous  history  would  cause  us  to  fear  a  profuse  hem< 
rhage  after  the  delivery ;  without  waiting  for  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  or 
least  for  the  development  of  strong  pains;  he  then  applies  a  bandage  around  t 
abdomen,  and  gradually  tightens  it  as  the  labor  advances.  The  subsequent  pi 
gress  is  abandoned  to  nature ;  taking  care  to  keep  the  apartment  cool,  and  f< 
bidding  the  employment  of  stimulants  of  any  kind.  I  have,  he  says,  sevei 
times  adopted  this  plan  with  success. 

There  are  still  some  other  prophylactic  measures  of  great  value,  when  there 
reason  to  fear  inertia  of  the  womb.  For  instance,  the  best  way  of  modifying  tl 
action  of  the  determining  causes,  is  to  retard  the  termination  of  a  rapid  labor 
much  as  possible,  particularly  in  women  of  a  lax  fibre  and  lymphatic  tempei 
ment ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  accelerate  a  long  and  painful  one  by  aiding  tJ 
inefiicient  powers  of  nature  before  the  patient  is  wholly  exhausted,  and  befo 
the  womb  falls  into  a  state  of  atony.  Doctor  Clarke  very  properly  advises  tl 
band  to  be  placed  over  the  fundus  during  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  with 
view  of  afi'ording  it  support,  both  during  and  after  the  contraction.  Bums  add 
that  moderate  pressure  on  the  abdomen  after  the  delivery  proves  beneficial  i 
keeping  up,  and  stimulating  the  ac\ion  of  the  organ. 
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*^  But/'  says  Madame  Lachapelle,  ''if,  notwithstanding  all  your  exertions,  and 
notwithstanding  the  most  perfect  rest,  and  the  express  charge  to  the  patient  not 
to  hear  down,  you  find  the  accouchement  progressing  with  a  fearful  rapidity,  you 
still  have  one  resource  left,  that  is,  to  leave  the  placenta  in  the  womh  until  fresh 
pains  are  excited.  For,  in  most  instances,  this  hody  is  not  entirely  detached,  and 
it  resists  the  flooding  so  long  as  the  stupor  of  the  womh,  caused  hy  its  too  sudden 
evacuation,  persists.  In  the  opposite  case,  that  is,  when  the  lahor  has  heen  too 
long,  the  placenta  is  ordinarily  separated  from  the  uterine  wall,  at  least,  in  a  great 
measure ;  and  hence  it  can  no  longer  oppose  the  discharge  of  the  hlood.  From 
that  time  its  presence  will  only  serve  to  keep  up  the  feehleness  of  the  uterus,  and 
hy  irritating  its  walls,  exhaust  it  without  any  henefit ;  you  should  therefore  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  delivery  of  the  after-hirth,  free  th/e  womh  from  it  entirely, 
and  take  advantage  of  the  little  energy  remaining  to  the  latter  to  procure  its 
proper  retraction."     (^Pratique  des  Accouchements,  t.  ii.) 

The  English  accoucheurs  have  taken  advantage  of  the  sympathy  which  appears 
to  exist  between  the  mammse  and  the  uterus,  in  order  to  overcome  the  tendency 
of  the  womb  to  inertia  in  certain  women.  Relying  upon  the  well-known  fact, 
that  putting  the  child  to  the  breast  often  excites  after-pains  within  the  few  days 
immediately  succeeding  the  delivery,  they  recommend  this  to  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  child  is  born.  So  great  is  their  confidence  in  this  measure, 
that,  according  to  Marshall  Hall,  no  practitioner  would  be  justified  in  leaving  a 
woman  who  is  predisposed  to  inertia  of  the  uterus,  without  directing  a  proceed, 
ing  which  is  at  once  so  simple,  and  so  sure  to  be  efiiectual.  Beside  the  sympa- 
thetic excitement  of  the  womb  thus  produced,  the  suction  would  have  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  diverting  the  blood  from  the  uterus  by  directing  it  toward 
the  breasts.^ 

I  cannot  too  strongly  insist  upon  the  administration  of  from  15  to  30  grains  of 
ergot  whenever  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  inertia  after  delivery.  It  is 
always  an  innocent  remedy,  and  one  which,  I  am  sure,  has  prevented  many  a 
flooding. 

Curative  Treatment. — ^There  is  one  special  indication  presented  afler  the  child 
is  born,  namely,  that  of  arousing  the  uterine  contractions,  which  alone  can  put 
an  end  to  the  hemorrhage,  as  soon  as  possible.  The  means  suggested  for  this 
purpose  are  exceedingly  various,  but  we  shall  endeavor  to  estimate  their  respec- 
tive values. 

Of  all  the  various  measures  recommended  for  the  flooding  dependent  upon 
inertia  of  the  womb,  the  easiest  and  most  certain  is  a  direct  irritation  made 
simultaneously  over  the  body,  and  on  the  neck  of  this  organ,  by  placing  the 
hand  on  the  lower  front  part  of  the  abdomen  so  as  to  rub,  press,  and  squeeze  the 
utoriue  wall,  whilst  at  the  same  time  two  fingers  are  passed  into  the  vagina  to  irritate 
and  titillate  the  os  uteri.     If  these  do  not  effect  the  object,  the  whole  hand  is  to 

1  Rigby  advises,  that  whenever  there  is  reason  to  fear  hemorrhage  from  inertia  aft«r  de- 
livery, the  child  be  put  to  the  breast  as  soon  as  the  mother  is  changed  and  put  to  bed. 
He  assures  us,  that  in  several  grave  cases,  in  which  all  other  means  had  failed,  the  uterus 
contracted  strongly  and  permanently  as  soon  as  the  child  had  seized  the  nipple.  In  one 
case  only  did  the  usual  effect  fail  to  take  place,  and  this,  Rigby  thinks,  was  due  to  the 
fact  of  the  child  of  another  woman  having  been  made  use  of. 
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be  carried  up  into  the  cavity  of  the  organ,  with  a  view  of  irritating  and  stii 
lating  its  internal  surface  with  the  fingers,  the  other  hand  keeping  up  the  I 
tions  on  the  hjpogastrium  in  the  meanwhile.  The  operator  is  sometimes  oblij 
to  compress  and  knead  the  organ,  as  it  were^  by  bearing  strongly  on  the  abdo 
nal  surface,  while  the  hand  in  the  cavity  serves  as  a  point  of  support. 

This  measure  is  preferable  to  all  others,  because  it  can  always  be  resorted 
without  alarming  the  patient,  and  is  not  likely  to  bring  on  an  inflammation  of 
organ,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  astringent  and  stimulant  articles  advii 
by  some  writers.  The  injection  of  rectified  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  spirit 
vitriol,  &c.,  into  the  uterine  cavity,  recommended  by  Pasta  to  be  used  in  si 
cases  as  a  caustic,  ought  to  be  banished  from  practice.  Even  the  employmen 
strong  vinegar  requires  the  exercise  of  much  discretion. 

Should  the  irritation  made  by  the  hands  prove  insufficient  to  arouse  the  c 
tractility  of  the  uterine  tissue,  we  must  resort  to  an  application  of  cold,  wb 
acts  both  as  a  sedative  to  the  circulatory  system,  and  as  an  astringent  on 
muscular  fibres.  Compresses  dipped  in  iced  water  are  to  be  applied  over  i 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  genital  organs,  and  upper  portion  of  the  thigl 
and  a  quantity  of  cold  water  might  be  injected  into  the  vagina  at  the  same  tii 
taking  care  to  pass  the  extremity  of  the  canula  into  the  uterine  cavity.  Ii 
serious  case,  the  example  of  M.  Evrat  might  be  advantageously  followed ;  t 
gentleman  carried  a  peeled  lemon  up  into  the  womb,  and  then  expressed  itsja 
with  his  hand,  so  that  the  citric  acid,  by  coming  into  contact  with  all  parts 
the  internal  surface,  would  stimulate  the  organic  contractility.  Or  that  of 
Desgranges,  by  introducing  a  sponge  dipped  in  vinegar,  then  squeezing  out  I 
fluid,  and  abandoning  it  in  the  uterine  cavity ;  having  previously  taken  the  p 
caution  of  passing  a  silk  cord  through  it,  by  which  it  can  easily  be  withdraw 
when  deemed  advisable. 

Again,  some  persons  have  suggested  that  a  piece  of  ice  be  passed  up  and  ] 
for  a  few  moments  in  contact  with  the  uterine  surface.  But  the  employment 
this  measure,  as  well  as  the  external  application  of  cold,  must  not  be  persisted 
too  long ;  because,  as  Madame  Lachapelle  has  judiciously  remarked,  the  p 
longed  application  of  snow,  ice,  cold  irrigations,  douches,  and  sponging  with  vi 
cold  water,  that  has  been  so  much  vaunted  by  some  authors,  is  not  unattenc 
by  danger  to  the  patient ;  and,  therefore,  the  use  of  cold  ought  to  be  restriel 
within  moderate  limits.  Most  generally,  it  becomes  inefiectual  in  the  coarse 
five  or  six  minutes ;  often,  indeed,  it  proves  positively  injurious,  either  by  ret 
cing  the  woman  to  a  state  of  mortal  torpor,  or  by  exposing  her  to  a  violent 
flammatory  reaction. 

There  are  some  cases  of  obstinate  hemorrhage,  in  which  all  the  measures  ] 
spoken  of  prove  ineffectual.  For  such  cases  other  remedies  have  been  reco 
mended,  which  now  claim  our  attention.  These  are  the  tampon,  the  introducti 
of  a  bladder  into  the  womb,  the  approximation  of  the  uterine  walls  by  immedi; 
pressure,  the  compression  of  the  aorta,  the  use  of  ergot,  of  opium,  and  trans 
sion. 

1.  The  Tampon, — Leroux  reports  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  inertia  of  ( 
womb,  in  which  the  tampon  arrested  the  flooding  where  it  seemed  to  be  inei 
ably  fatal.     But,  as  Desormeaux  remarks,  it  often  happens  that  men,  even  thi 
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who  are  otherwise  worthy  of  credence,  are  often  more  snccessfxil  with  remedies 
of  their  own  invention ,  than  any  one  else.  In  fact,  the  only  effect  of  the  tampon 
in  many  cases  is  to  convert  an  external  into  an  internal  discharge.  In  order  to 
ohviate  this  disadvantage,  it  has  heen  suggested  to  combine  its  employment  with 
compression  of  the  uterine  walls  by  means  of  the  hands.  M.  Chevreul,who 
is  favorable  to  its  use  after  the  delivery,  adds  that  it  is  necessary  to  irritate  the 
organ  externally  as  much  as  possible.  But  in  the  cases  mentioned,  both  by  him 
and  Leroux,  where  the  tampon  was  apparently  successful,  it  was  not,  as  M. 
Baudelocque  avers,  so  much  in  preventing  the  discharge  of  blood,  and  determin- 
ing its  coagulation,  as  by  irritating  the  internal  surface  of  the  womb,  and  thereby 
producing  a  retraction  of  its  vessels,  that  the  plug  could  have  had  a  salutary 
effect.  The  tampon  itself,  or  rather  the  irritating  substances  M.  Ghevreul  satu- 
rates it  with,  conjoined  with  external  stimulation,  may  indeed  bring  on  the  con- 
traction in  many  cases ;  but  the  mere  plugging  up  of  the  vagina,  as  directed  by 
Leroux,  is  useless,  to  say  the  least ;  and  therefore  the  introduction  of  some  old 
linen,  steeped  in  vinegar,  into  the  uterine  cavity,  is  in  reality  the  only  efficacious 
part  of  the  plan ;  but  even  this  will  prove  still  more  beneficial  when  accompanied 
by  a  compression  of  the  hypogastrium,  and  by  frictions  and  stimulations  of  the 
organ  above  the  pubis. 

2.  The  introduction  into  the  womb  of  a  hog's  bladder,  which  has  been  softened 
by  holding  it  a  short  time  in  warm  water,  is  even  a  worse  measure  than  the  pre- 
ceding ]  and  it  is  really  astonishing  that  Gardien  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  its  em- 
ployment. The  presence  of  a  bladder  would  evidently  be  a  continual  obstacle 
to  the  retraction  of  the  womb.  Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  compression, 
which  it  might  make  on  the  vascular  orifices,  but  to  no  purpose :  for,  even  were 
this  a  constant  result,  which  however  is  far  from  being  the  case,  since  we  are 
never  sure  of  filling  the  uterine  cavity  precisely,  the  difficulty  would  only  be 
delayed,  as  the  hemorrhage  might  reappear  as  soon  as  the  bladder  is  withdrawn  ; 
and  then,  after  all,  we  should  have  to  fall  back  on  the  contraction  of  the  organ. 

3.  M.  Deneux  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  pressing  the  uterine  walls  together^ 
in  a  desperate  case,  by  means  of  a  folded  napkin,  which  he  applied  over  the 
hypogastrium,  and  retained  in  position  by  a  tight  body-bandage ;  this  arrested 
the  discharge  of  the  blood  completely.  Notwithstanding  M.  Baudelocque  has 
accorded  the  original  suggestion  of  this  plan  to  M.  Deneux,  it  was  long  since 
recommended,  particularly  by  the  English  writers.  This  procedure  has  been 
unjustly  censured  by  certain  practitioners,  since  it  certainly  may  prove  very 
useful  in  an  extreme  case.  In  saying  that,  from  the  disposition  of  the  posterior 
plane  of  the  trunk,  the  uterine  walls  can  only  be  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other  at  the  point  corresponding  to  the  saoro-vertebral  angle,  Madame  Boivin 
has  evidently  confounded  the  bare  skeleton  with  the  one  still  covered  by  its 
soft  parts. 

4.  Quite  recently,  M.  D'Ornellas  has  defended  a  thesis  on  the  compression  of 
the  aorta  as  a  remedy  in  uterine  discharges,  and  he  brings  forward  numerous 
cases  in  support  of  his  theory.  M.  Baudelocque  has  assured  me  that  he  has 
several  times  succeeded  in  arresting  a  flooding  in  this  way,  which  threatened  an 
early  fatal  termination.  This  gentleman,  who  disputes  with  Dr.  Trehan  the 
honor  of  its  revival,  appears  to  have  great  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  mea- 
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sure ;  and  we  may  add,  that  a  very  great  number  of  facts  now  militate  in  &^ 
of  his  opinioD.  He  recommends  the  compression  to  be  made  in  the  follow! 
manner  :  first,  flex  the  patient's  superior  and  inferior  parts  on  the  pelvis ;  tl 
depress  the  abdominal  wall  immediately  above  the  fundus  of  the  womb  with  i 
four  fingers  of  one  hand,  when  the  pulsations  of  the  aorta  will  be  more  disttDC 
felt  than  the  beating  of  the  radial  artery.  The  compression  may  be  kept  up 
a  considerable  time  without  causing  any  particular  inconvenience  to  the  womi 
M.  Baudelocque  states  that  he  has  persisted  in  it  for  more  than  four  bours.  T 
compression,  however,  is  only  considered,  even  by  its  author  himself,  as  a  mi 
of  gaining  time ;  for  he  administer^  the  ergot  almost  immediately,  by  the  act 
of  which  the  uterine  contraction  is  soon  established.  The  compression  of 
aorta,  though  long  since  recommended,  had  been  generally  proscribed  beca^ 
the  modes  of  effecting  it  were  very  imperfect.  Th^s,  some  directed  the  press 
to  be  made  through  the  ventral  surface  and  the  double  uterine  wall ;  wl 
others  introduced  the  hand  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  then  subjec 
the  \^ssel  to  pressure  through  the  posterior  wall  of  this  organ.  But  botli 
these  modes  ought  to  be  rejected,  because  they  impede  the  retraction  of 
womb. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  successes  which  have  been  attributed  to  t 
operation,  several  authors,  amongst  whom  M.  Jacquemier  is  conspicuous,  coni 
its  utility,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  consider  it  injurious.  *^  In  the  profuse  flo 
ings  following  delivery,  the  blood  which  escapes,"  says  M.  Jacquemier,  *^  proce 
in  great  part  from  the  veins,  and  the  compression  of  the  aorta  could  only  fa 
the  reflux  of  venous  blood  into  the  vena  cava  and  the  branches  whicb  em] 
into  it.''  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  utero-placental  arteries  could  fum 
the  enormous  amount  of  blood  that  sometimes  escapes  in  a  few  moments  froi 
recently-delivered  woman,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  part  of  i 
discharged  from  the  large,  gaping  venous  orifices  left  upon  the  internal  surf 
of  the  uterus  by  the  detachment  of  the  placenta.  Though  agreeing  with 
Jacquemier  as  regards  this  point,  I  cannot  unite  with  the  conclusion  which 
draws  from  it.  Such,  in  fact,  are  the  relations  between  the  aorta  and  vena  ca 
that  it  is  almost  impossible,  unless  it  be  done  expressly,  to  compress  one  witb« 
compressing  the  other.  I  am  very  willing  to  admit  that  a  mistake  may  h^ 
been  made  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  service  thus  rendered,  and  that 
the  credit  hitherto  accorded  to  the  compression  of  the  aorta  should  be  transfer 
to  the  flattening  of  the  vena  cava;  but  of  what  importance  is  this  as  regards i 
practical  result,  since  the  arrest  of  the  hemorrhage  is  no  less  the  consecjuenc 
M.  Jacquemier  has  done  a  real  service  in  pointing  out  a  theoretical  error,  bn 
would  almost  blame  him  for  it,  should  he  thereby  deprive  the  practitioner  of 
invaluable  resource.  I  therefore  accept  his  theory,  but  shall  nevertheless  c 
tinue  to  compress  the  aorta,  although  convinced  that  I  shall  compress  the  vi 
cava  at  the  same  time. 

Still  another  objection  has  been  made  to  the  proceeding.  Although  compi 
sion  of  the  aorta,  it  is  said,  may  prevent  the  blood  from  arriving  by  the  uter 
arteries,  it  must  necessarily  increase  the  amount  that  passes  through  the  ovar 
arteries,  inasmuch  as  it  is  generally  performed  below  the  origin  of  the  latter.  . 
The  objection  loses  much  of  its  value  from  the  fact  that  the  hemorrhage 
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chiefly  venous.  Bat  of  four  arteries  supplying  blood,  two  only  are  permeable 
after  the  compression  of  the  aorta;  so  far,  therefore,  it  is  a  marked  advantage. 

M.  Jacquemier  also  regards  the  administration  of  ergot  during  the  compression 
as  useless  and  irrational.  '^  How  shall  we  admit/'  says  he,  ^*  that  this  agent, 
whose  effects  are  so  prompt  though  evanescent,  can  stimulate  the  uterus,  since 
tJie  arterial  blood  is  cut  off  from  it  f*  It  is  by  first  acting  upon  the  nervous 
centres  and  stimulating  the  excito-motor  properties  of  the  uterine  nerves,  that 
the  drug  exerts  its  special  actjon  on  the  uterus  ;  therefore,  to  suppose  that  afler 
having  been  absorbed  by  the  stomach  the  medicament  can  only  act  by  being 
carried  by  the  circulation  into  contact  with  the  uterine  fibre,  involves,  I  think,  a 
physiological  error. 

Hitherto,  compression  of  the  aorta  has  been  recommended  only  for  the  purpose 
of  suspending  the  discharge  of  blood,  and  of  giving  the  measures  for  restoring 
the  uterine  contractility  time  to  act.  I  think  that  it  is  capable  of  rendering 
great  service  even  after  the  discharge  is  suspended  and  the  womb  contracted. 
The  fact  is,  that  when  flooding  has  been  profuse,  all  danger  is  not  at  a^  end 
from  the  moment  that  we  have  succeeded  in  arresting  the  hemorrhage  and  bring- 
ing about  the  contraction  of  the  uterus ;  for  although  not  a  single  drop  of  blood 
should  be  discharged  afterward,  the  amount  of  this  fluid  remaining  in  the  body 
is  no  longer  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  organs,  and  the  brain  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  stimulus  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  their  func- 
tions ;  so  that  women  sometimes  expire  two  or  three  hours  afler  the  arrest  of  the 
hemorrhage.  Death  then  takes  place,  because  the  remaining  blood,  being  equally 
diffused  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  the  brain,  and 
especially  the  spinal  marrow,  receive  too  small  a  proportion  of  it,  and  conse- 
quently are  not  sufficiently  stimulated  to  enable  them  to  support  the  respiration 
and  the  movements  of  the  heart.  This  being  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  if,  by  compressing  the  abdominal  aorta,  we  can  prevent  the  blood  discharged 
by  the  lefl  ventricle  from  descending  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  and  infe- 
rior extremities,  it  will  necessarily  be  obliged  to  flow  back  towards  the  brain 
in  greater  quantity,  and  thus  secure  for  this  organ  the  degree  of  stimulus 
which  it  requires  to  enable  it  to  react  in  its  turn  upon  the  functions  of  the  heart 
and  lungs. 

The  compression  of  the  aorta  may  be  assisted  powerfully  by  placing  the 
woman  on  an  inclined  plane,  so  that  the  head  shall  be  the  lowest  part  of  the 
body. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  compression  of  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  is  useful 
whilst  the  flooding  continues  to  be  profuse;  but  also,  that  when  the  patient  has 
lost  a  great  amount  of  blood,  it  should  be  continued  for  several  hours  after  the 
arrest  of  the  hemorrhage  and  thorough  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  uterus. 
In  the  latter  case,  however,  it  is  important  to  separate  the  aorta  from  the  vena 
cava,  so  that  the  compression  may  act  on  the  former  vessel  exclusively.*^ 

1  Compression  of  the  aorta  was  once  resorted  to  by  M.  Roux  in  the  case  of  a  wounded 
patient,  who  was  exhausted  by  frequent  hemorrhages.  I  think,  however,  that  I  was, 
myself,  the  first  to  suggest  and  perform  it,  in  the  floodings  of  newly-delivered  females. 
In  the  month  of  March,  1846,  altar  italing  the  physiological  principles  upon  which  I 
based  n^  oondoaioBfy  I  prop**  >»  ft  fonnal  manner,  in  a  communica* 
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5.  Ergot  has  been  recommeDded,  as  stated  above,  as  one  of  the  measnreB  i 
cnlated  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  in  women  who,  bj  their  con 
tution  and  previous  history,  seem  to  be  highly  predisposed  to  it.  This  rem< 
may  also  be  resorted  to  in  the  curative  treatment ;  unfortunately,  however, 
time  necessary  for  procuring  it,  and  for  the  development  of  its  action,  is  alw 
too  long  to  secure  a  sufficiently  prompt  effect  -^  and  hence,  in  an  alarming  h< 
orrhage,  one  dependent  on  a  complete^  inertia  of  the  womb,  for  example. 
patient  would  certainly  die  before  any  benefit  could  be  hoped  for  from  its  4 
ployment.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  prove  highly  useful  to  compi 
the  aorta  in  the  meanwhile.  But  with  the  exception  of  these  frightful  cai 
where  a  few  minutes  decide  the  woman's  fate,  the  secale  comutum  ought  to 
employed;  and  its  use  would  be  nearly  always  followed  by  success. 

In  some  females,  the  uterine  hemorrhages  have  a  marked  tendency  to  rela| 
Consequently,  a  few  grains  of  this  substance  ought  to  be  administered  ajs  sooi 
it  has  occurred,  whether  it  seems  to  be  finally  arrested  or  not.  For,  in 
former  case,  it  can  do  no  harm,  and,  in  the  latter,  it  will  prevent  a  retun 
even  a  partial  inertia;  which  is  not  an  indifferent  matter  to  a  woman  wh( 
already  exhausted  from  the  previous  loss,  and  who  is  liable  to  succumb  unde 
fresh  discharge,  however  inconsiderable  it  may  be. 

6.  The  English  authors  (Burns  and  others)  recommend  the  use  of  opium 
full  doses,  both  as  a  preventive  and  a  curative  remedy  in  cases  of  flooding  fi 
inertia.  They  bring  forward  some  oases  in  support  of  their  opinion ;  but  I 
not  deem  them  conclusive ;  because,  in  every  instance,  they  combine  the  exh 
tion  of  opium  with  the  employment  of  those  general  measures  just  indica 
as  proper  for  arresting  hemorrhage.  Besides,  I  cannot  understand  how  opii 
when  administered  alone,  can  have  any  influence  whatever  over  the  contract 
of  the  uterus,  which  is  here  the  only  hope  of  safety. 

7.  Transfusion,  which  has  been  so  highly  praised  by  certain  English  writi 
in  whose  hands  it  seems  to  have  succeeded  quite  a  number  of  times,  has 
been  followed  by  the  same  success  in  France.  It  is  one  of  those. extreme  m 
sures  which  might  be  employed  in  desperate  cases,  though  it  cannot  be  rel 
upon ;  because  the  extent  of  the  flooding,  the  extreme  debility  of  the  patie 
and  the  slowness  of  its  operation,  generally  render  it  ineffiectual ;  without  rel 
ring  to  the  nervous  and  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  the  phlebitis,  which  y< 
frequently  succeed  the  operation.  Besides,  it  evidently  could  only  be  practL 
with  any  chance  of  success  after  the  flooding  had  ceased,  and  the  uterus  \ 
thoroughly  contracted,  and  then  I  think  that  compression  of  the  aorta  wiy 
have  almost  all  its  advantages  without  any  of  its  numerous  dangers.  I  once  i 
it  performed  at  the  Hbtel-Dieu  without  any  benefit  whatever.  In  some  of  ' 
reported  cases,  a  notable  improvement  was  effected  by  a  moderate  quantity 
blood  (three  or  four  ounces) ;  in  others,  it  was  necessary  to  inject  as  much 
ten,  and  even  as  high  as  thirteen,  ounces. 

tion  to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  department  of  the  Seine.  I  am  the  more  particolaj 
stating  this  fact,  as  the  same  suggestion  has  been  made  in  other  quarters  without  ackn< 
ledging  my  priority. 

^  Accoucheurs,  especially  those  who  reside  in  the  country,  should  always  be 
to  have  with  them  a  little  ergot  in  the  g^ain. 
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In  M.  Nekton's  case,  lie  injected  first  six,  and  five  minutes  afterwards  eight, 
ounces  of  blood.  The  operation  was  conducted  as  follows :  The  median  basilic 
vein  was  uncovered  by  an  incision  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  then 
isolated,  and  raised  by  a  loop  of  thread  so  as  to  flatten  it  and  stop  the  circulation 
in  order  to  prevent  any  loss  of  blo6d.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  vein  was  next 
seized  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  half  divided  obliquely  from  below  upward,  so 
as  to  form  a  V-shaped  flap,  which  might  be  raised  or  restored  at  pleasure.  The 
blood  drawn  from  one  of  the  resident  surgeons  was  received  in  a  dish  warmed  to 
the  temperature  of  77^  F.,  and  poured  immediately  into  a  syringe  heated  to  the 
same  degree. 

Everything  being  thus  prepared,  whatever  air  remained  in  the  syringe  was 
expelled,  the  little  Y-shaped  flap  was  raised  with  the  forceps,  the  tube  of  the 
instrument  introduced  into  the  vein  beneath  it,  and  the  injection  performed 
slowly.  The  second  injection  was  made  five  minutes  afterward,  and  the  wound 
in  the  arm  closed  by  means  of  collodion. 

8.  Inertia  of  the  womb,  and  the  consequent  hemorrhage,  often  come  on  before 
the  delivery  of  the  after-birth ;  and  the  retention  of  the  placenta  here  presents 
some  special  indications  which  are  important  to  be  known.  Whenever  a  hemor- 
rhage takes  place,  a  more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  the  placenta  must  evi* 
dently  be  detached ;  sometimes,  even,  it  is  wholly  separated  from  the  uterine 
wall,  being  left  free  and  movable  in  the  cavity  of  the  organ.  The  directions 
given  by  authors  in  this  case  are  very  variable :  thus,  some  advise  us  to  extract 
the  secundines  at  once,  together  with  any  coagula  the  uterine  cavity  may  con- 
tain ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  to  try  first  to  remedy  the  inertia,  which  is  the  sole 
cause  of  the  accident.  We  do  not  hesitate  ta  recommend  the  latter  advice ; 
because,  if  the  placenta  is  partially  removed,  we  would  certainly  augment  the 
sources  of  hemorrhage  by  completing  its  separation.  Hence  we  look  upon  it  as 
an  absolute  rule  not  to  attempt  the  extraction,  and  more  particularly  the  detach- 
ment of  the  placenta,  until  the  accoucheur,  by  stimulating  and  irritating  the 
organ  with  his  hand,  has  secured  its  diminution  and  contraction  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  drives,  as  it  were,  the  coagula  and  after-birth  beyond  his  hand. 

Should  the  adhesions  of  the  placenta  be  unusually  firm,  the  injections  into  the 
umbilical  vein,  spoken  of  in  the  last  chapter,  might  be  resorted  to. 

But  when  the  placenta  is  completely  detached,  or  adheres  to  the  uterus  by 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  its  surface,  it  should  be  extracted  together  with  the 
clots  which  may  have  collected  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Their  presence 
there  prevents  an  energetic  action  upon  the  walls  of  the  womb  and  may  impede 
their  contraction. 

When  the  physician  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  overcome  the  hemorrhage 
by  a  resort  to  the  various  measures  just  alluded  to,  he  should  still  continue  with 
his  patient  for  several  hours,  carefully  watching  the  character  and  amount  of  the 
discharge  from  the  vulva,  and  occasionally  placing  a  hand  over  the  hypogastrium, 
so  as  to  detect  any  increase  of  volume  in  the  uterine  globe.  He  ought  also  to 
take  the  precaution  of  applying  cloths  steeped  in  vinegar,  or  alcohol,  or  even  in 
cold  water,  over  the  belly,  and  to  letun  them  there  by  a  moderately*drawn  body- 
bandage;  absolate  oiii#  *•  ^  >  As  nourishment,  the  patient  might 
have  some  light  \o»,  fto. 
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Usually,  the  patient  is  put  to  bed  an  hour  after  her  delivery ;  but  afte 
floodings,  she  should  be  carefully  protected  from  any  surlden  motion,  t 
often  necessary  to  let  her  remain  in  the  same  position  for  eight,  ten,  oi 
hours.     The  least  movement  might  cause  a  mortal  syncope. 

After  a  profuse  hemorrhage,  the  patient  is  naturally  inclined  to  slee] 
persons  think  it  better  to  prevent  her  from  slumbering,  lest  the  discharg 
newed  without  her  knowledge.  But,  as  this  repose  repairs  the  exhaustec 
it  ought  not  to  be  hindered :  but  she  must  never  be  left ;  for  the  pi 
uterus,  and  the  vaginal  discharge  require  a  constant  oversight. 

The  patients  are  frequently  tormented,  after  considerable  floodings,  b^ 
ing,  or  at  least  by  sick  stomach,  nausea,  and  retchings.     Independently 
pain  they  occasion,  these  gastric  symptoms  are  not  wholly  devoid  of  dan 
the  vomiting,  from  the  fatigue  caused  by  the  strainings  to  which  the  worn 
way,  may  produce  a  syncope,  during  which  the  hemorrhagic  discharge 
renewed  profusely.     If  there  are  only  the  nausea  and  inclination  to  vo: 
women  are  often  so  tormented  thereby  as  to  wear  out  the  little  streng 
have  left ;  and  this  exhaustion  of  the  muscular  power,  at  a  time  when 
rine  contraction  is  so  necessary,  is  a  very  melancholy  condition.     ^*  \ 
tranquil l^es  the  stomach  under  these  circumstances,"  says  Dewees,  ^^  so 
have  observed,  like  opium,  in  the  solid  form.     A  newly  prepared  pil 
grains  of  the  opium,  with  a  very  small  portion  of  soap,  to  facilitate  its 
in  the  stomach,  should  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  until  the  vomiting 
or  the  stomach  becomes  reconciled.     I  have  found  a  sinapism  over  the  i 
the  stomach  of  great  service,  and  it  should  be  resorted  to,  if  necessary.' 

The  opiates,  in  a  fluid  form,  might  also  be  used  with  advantage.    Wfa 

profuse  flooding  the  patients  are  excited,  uneasy,  or  tormented  by  a  fc 

extreme  discomfort,  a  few  dessert-spoonfuls  of  the  syrup  of  diacodion  w; 

^,  rally  serve  to  calm  their  anxiety,  and  procure  the  refreshing  sleep  whi 

so  greatly  need. 

As  the  patient  begins  to  recover  from  the  extreme  weakness  which 
ately  follows  a  profuse  loss  of  blood,  symptoms  of  febrile  reaction  begin  to 
.  the  pulse  is  small  and  rapid,  sometimes  hard,  and  sometimes  compressil 

heat  and  dryness  of  skin  are  increased,  the  tongue  is  dry,  and  the  featu 
tracted :  the  patient  is  very  thirsty,  and  feels  disgust  for  solid  food 
startled  by  the  least  sound,  or  by  a  bright  light:  she  complains  of  viole 
ache,  and  sometimes  of  palpitations  and  dyspnoea.  She  is  unable  to  sle 
she  dozes,  is  liable  to  be  awakened  by  violent  startings. 

This  condition  evidently  results  from  the  excitement  of  the  nervoui 
I  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  blood,  an  excitement  which  we  should  endcavoi 

}  from  the  outset. 

I  Evidently,  the  first  indication  is  to  repair  the  losses  of  the  organism 

which  shall  be  easily  digested,  and  frequently  administered  in  small  qi 
at  a  time.     Broths  or  light  soups  are  eminently  suitable. 

The  best  means  of  calming  the  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  are 
rest,  cold  aspersions  upon  the  hands  and  face,  but  especially  opiates,  gi 
quently  and  in  small  doses. 
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§  2.  Secondary  Hemorrhage. 

In  order  to  complete  the  history  of  puerperal  hemorrhages,  we  have  yet  to 
speak  of  some  accidents  which  occnr  at  a  variahle  period  after  delivery,  and 
which  on  that  account  have  been  styled  secondary  hemorrJiages. 

These  floodings,  which  are  so  profuse  as  seriously  to  endanger  the  health  and 
sometimes  even  the  life  of  the  patient,  have  been  treated  of  very  imperfectly  in  the 
most  recent  treatises^  and  we  ourselves  committed  the  mistake  of  passing  it  over 
with  a  very  slight  notice  in  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work.  Dr.  Clintock  has 
recently  performed  a  valuable  service  in  calling  attention  to  the  various  circum- 
stances which  may  give  rise  to  them.  Sometimes  these  causes  begin  to  act  very 
shortly  after  the  delivery  of  the  placenta,  and  the  thorough  contraction  of  the 
uterus,  sometimes  not  until  after  two  or  three  days,  and  occasionally  even  after 
three,  five,  or  six  weeks.  But  at  whatever  time  their  influence  is  manifested,  their 
mode  of  action  is  nearly  always  the  same  as  at  the  other  periods  of  the  puerperal 
state;  and  the  hemorrhage  may  then  be  accounted  for  either  by  secondary  in- 
ertia, by  a  too  active  congestion,  a  real  molimen  hcemorrhagicum,  or,  finally,  by 
an  alteration  of  the  blood,  consisting  in  a  great  increase  of  its  fluidity. 

The  hemorrhage,  or  rather  the  inertia  which  produced  it,  is  not  confined  to 
the  period  of  delivery,  or  to  that  which  immediately  succeeds  it ;  so  that  as  re- 
gards the  time  of  its  appearance,  we  may  distinguish  a  primitive  inertia,  which 
is  that  just  described,  and  a  secondary,  to  which  attention  has  been  especially 
called  by  Ramsbotham,  and  of  which  we  have  ourselves  observed  several 
examples. 

A.  Secondary  Inertia, — Some  moments,  hours,  and  sometimes  even  several 
days  after  the  delivery,*  the  uterus,  which  had  contracted  properly  and  had  re- 
mained so  during  all  that  time,  may  suddenly  become  relaxed.  Its  walls  become 
softer,  and  it  increases  in  size.  At  the  same  time  the  patient  grows  weak  and 
pale,  the  pulse  loses  its  strength  and  quickens,  and  if  the  genital  parts  be  care- 
fully examined,  it  is  found  that  very  little  blood  is  discharged,  and  that  the  cloths 
are  but  slightly  soiled.  But  if  the  uterine  tumor  be  compressed  slightly,  or  the 
organ  be  incited  to  contraction  by  friction  upon  the  hypogastrium,  a  considerable 
amount  of  coagulated  blood  is  suddenly  discharged  by  the  vagina.  After  this 
evacuation  the.size  of  the  uterus  is  diminished^  it  is  harder,  and  remains  so,  so 
long  as  the  hand  continues  to  press  upon  it ;  but  if  the  pressure  be  removed,  the 
softened  walls  are  soon  found  to  become  afresh  distended,  and  then  contract 
again,  driving  out  another  quantity  of  clots,  provided  the  accoucheur  renews  the 
pressure  and  frictions  calculated  to  excite  their  contractility.  This  series  of 
occurrences  may  take  place  several  times,  if  the  accoucheur  relinquishes  too  soon 
the  use  of  the  proper  means  for  making  the  uterus  contract  permanently ;  and  if 

1  Mr.  Fergusson  reports  {New  York  Medical  Journal^  Sept.  1850)  a  case  of  grave  hemor- 
rhage occurring  thirteen  days  after  delivery.  The  caase  was  secondary  inertia.  The  au- 
thor examined  statistics  in  reference  to  this  subject,  with  the  following  result :  out  of  16,654 
labors  observed  by  Collins  in  the  Dublin  Hospital,  there  were  43  cases  of  hemorrhage  imme- 
diately after  delivery,  and  40  twelve  hours  afterward.  The  flooding,  in  one  case,  occurred 
only  on  the  fourth,  in  another  on  the  sixth,  and  in  still  another  on  the  tenth  day. 

Drs.  Clintock  and  Hardy  observed  one  on  the  eerenth  day,  and  Dr.  Stimever  another  on 
the  tenth. 
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the  cause  of  the  hemorrhage  should  not  he  discoyered,  it  might  ooet  the  won 

her  life. 

Now  several  circumstaDces  are  liahle  to  lead  into  error.     Id  the  first  place, 

physician  had  previously  ascertained  the  condition  of  the  womh,  and  it  does 

immediately  strike  him  that  it  may  have  hecome  relaxed  in  a  secondary  mam 

after  having  remained  so  long  properly  contracted.     Again,  it  frequently  happ 

that  the  patient,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  the  labor,  falls  asleep,  and  c 

not  herself  perceive  her  extreme  weakness,  until  her  condition  has  become  i 

mediable. 

Nothing  but  an  examination  of  the  uterus  is  capable  of  clearing  up  the  di 

nosis.     This  organ  is  then  found  to  be  much  larger  than  it  was  after  the  lal 

and  the  finger  carried  up  to  the  internal  orifice,  finds  it  blocked  up  by  a  clo 

considerable  size. 

The  accoucheur  should  use  every  effort  to  procure  the  contraction  of  the  w 

of  the  uterus,  and  especially  to  render  it  permanent.     For  this  purpose,  eevi 

9  napkios  folded  on  each  other  are  placed  on  the  fundus  of  the  womb,  and 

•  means  of  a  body-bandage  tightly  applied,  the  organ  is  held  strongly  pree 

1  against  the  opening  of  the  superior  strait.     I  am  in  the  habit  of  administer 

immediately  fifteen  grains  of  ergot,  and  of  repeating  it  every  half  hour  or  he 

according  to  the  degree  of  tendency  to  relaxation,  in  doses  of  from  six  to  eij 

grains. 
"J  B.   Congestions  of  the   Uterus, — ^Under  this   title,  Madame   Lachapelle 

described  a  flooding,  which  comes  on  some  time  subsequent  to  the  parturitic 

and  which  is  produced,  as  she  supposes,  under  the  influence  of  a  peculiar  m* 

men  hatnorrhagicum.     This  variety  is  occasionally  developed  even  without  i 

jj  inertia  of  the  womb.     ^'  We  have  known,"  she  continues,  ^^  a  woman  to  per 

li  seven  or  eight  days  after  her  confinement,  from  a  profuse  discharge  of  sen 

blood,  which  transuded  from  all  parts  of  the  utero-vaginal  surface,  and  saturat 

by  imbibition,  the  most  solid  tampon;  the  womb  was  soft,  but  not  distended  w 

the  blood.''     I  have  twice  known  a  hemorrhage  to  take  place  after  the  deliy< 

of  the  afUr-birth,  says  M.  Yelpeau,  although  the  n^omb  had  been  contracted 

the  one  case  for  four  and  in  the  other  for  seven  hours.     He  further  states  tJ 

this  accident  is  occasionally  manifested  subsequent  to  the  first  twenty-four  hoc 

These  congestions,  which  in  certain  rare  cases  are  inexplicable,  may  uauallj 

f  attributed  to  certain  easily-detected,  general,  or  local  causes. 

:'  We  have  already  spoken  (page  875)  of  the  liability  of  the  retention  of  a  p 

tion  of  the  placenta  to  give  rise  to  these  hemorrhages,  and  we  would  now  sim] 

},  add  that  the  presence  of  a  large  clot  within  the  womb  might  have  the  same  effc 

»i  Both  Collins  and  Madame  Lachapelle  report  cases  of  flooding  coming  on  eij 

I  and  ten  days  after  delivery,  and  which  ceased  only  upon  the  artificial  extract] 

of  the  coagula. 

The  determination  of  blood  may  also  be  occasioned  by  the  retention  of  a  p 

tion  of  the  membranes,  as  in  the  following  case. 

I  was  sent  for  by  a  physician  to  see  a  lady  living  in  Rue  Gros-Caillou.     < 

arriving  there,  I  found  M.  P.  Dubois,  who  was  called  at  the  same  time,  but  w 

preceded  me,  engaged  in  extracting  a  considerable  portion  of  the  membrao 

which  had  been  imprudently  left  behind  whilst  delivering  the  placenta.     1 
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child  was  born  at  nine  p.  m.,  and  half  an  hour  afterward  hemorrhage  came  on, 
which  oonld  not  be  arrested  until  half-past  one  in  the  morning,  at  which  time 
the  foreign  body  was  extracted.  The  uterus  had  remained  perfectly  contracted 
throughout. 

The  extraction  of  the  foreign  body,  in  the  latter  case,  generally  dissipates  the 
symptoms ;  in  the  former,  a  resort  to  reyulsives  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
to  cold  applications,  and  even  to  venesection,  is  evidently  indicated.  These  will 
be  materially  aided  by  a  regulated  diet,  and  absolute  rest  in  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion. 

Intra^uterine  polypi  have  several  times  given  rise  to  mortal  hemorrhage  two  or 
three  weeks  after  delivery.  It  has  been  thought  that  these  bodies  occasion  the 
flooding  only  by  preventing  the  contraction  of  the  uterus.  We  are  disposed  to 
reject  this  opinion,  because,  as  Oldham  observes,  in  these  cases  the  strongly-con- 
tracted uterus  can  readily  be  felt  above  the  pubis.  Besides,  the  cessation  of  the 
flooding^fter  ligation  of  the  polypus  without  excision,  justifies  the  belief  that 
the  latter  does  not  act  simply  as  a  foreign  body,  for,  were  it  so,  the  discharge 
would  continue  after  the  ligature  was  applied. 

Irritation  of  the  neighboring  organs  may  give  rise  to  hemorrhagic  congestion 
of  the  uterus.  M.  Moreau  mentions  a  case  of  hemorrhage  which  occurred  on 
the  eighth  day  after  delivery,  and  which  he  very  properly  attributed  to  a  collec- 
tion of  hardened  fseces  in  the  large  intestine.  Injections  were  used  without 
advantage,  and  he  was  obliged  to  empty  the  rectum  by  using  a  sort  of  scoop.  As 
soon  as  this  was  accomplished,  the  discharge  ceased. 

For  a  long  time  after  delivery  the  uterus  continues  to  be  a  centre  of  fluxion, 
toward  which  the  general  disorders  of  the  economy  seem  to  converge.  There 
appears  to  be  no  other  way  of  explaining  such  floodings  as  are  apparently  due  to 
violent  moral  emotions,  the  abuse  of  stimulants,  &o. 

0.  Alteration  of  the  Blood. — M.  Blot  also  mentions,  in  his  excellent  thesis, 
the  case  of  a  woman  whose  uterus  was  firmly  contracted,  and  who  died  in  con- 
sequence of  a  sero-sanguineous  discharge  succeeding  flooding  after  delivery. 
This  hemorrhage,  which  nothing  was  capable  of  arresting,  is  attributed  by  M. 
Blot  to  albuminuria  and  the  consequent  impoverishment  of  the  blood.  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  new  observations  are  necessary  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  this  assertion. 

I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Madame  Lachapelle,  who  thinks  that  these 
floodings  are  produced  by  an  accidental  congestion,  a  sort  of  molimen  hcemorrha- 
gicum.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  the  result  of  a  serous  condition 
of  the  blood,  preventing  the  formation  of  obliterating  coagula,  and  allowing  the 
fluid  to  exude  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus.  Thb  sometimes  takes 
place  from  the  surface  of  wounds  in  certain  patients  affected  with  anaemia, 
scurvy,  &c.  But  to  admit  with  M.  Blot  that  it  is  caused  by  albuminuria,  would 
bo  going  rather  too  far. 

The  use  of  the  tampon,  assisted  by  compression  of  the  uterus  by  means  of  a 
bandage  drawn  tightly  around  the  abdomen,  would  be  proper  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. Ergot  has  often  been  used,  without  any  advantage  whatever,  in 
these  dangerouB  oiaee.    S^dml  ^  ^  phjaicians  approve  highly  of  styptics 

taken  inteniaUy^    Jm  'no  days  after  delivery,  Mr. 
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Clintock  used  the  tiDctore  of  Cannabis  Indica  with  success.  Oxide  of  si 
also  recommended,  in  the  dose  of  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain,  three  or  foa 
a  day,  in  connection  with  a  small  quantity  of  opium.  A  large  blister  o^ 
sacrum  h:is  also  been  applied  successfully. 

Hemorrhage  from  (he  Umbilical  Cord. — In  twin  pregnancies,  a  hemo 
may  take  place  from  the  cut  placental  extremity  of  the  cord,  after  the  fire 
is  born.     For,  although  no  vascular  communication  habitually  exists  bi 
j  the  two  placentas,  yet  the  contrary  has  been  too  often  observed  to  lea 

/       doubt  with  regard  to  the  fact  at  the  present  day ;  and  hence  it  is  admitt 
most  practitioners.     Besides,  we  find  cases  recorded  by  Mery,   Baudel 
and  Solayres,  which  fully  prove  that,  even  in  single  pregnancies,  a  hemo; 
profuse  enough  to  endanger  the  mother's  life  may  occur  after  the  division 
cord ;  as  also,  that  the  umbilical  vein  is  the  sole  source  of  this  discharge. 

i  regards  the  bleeding  from  the  placental  end  of  the  cord,  other  than  in  c: 

twins,  I  can  aver,"  says  M.   Chevreul,  **  having  observed  it  three  lii 
'  women  whom  I  had  delivered  with  the  forceps ;  having  cut  the  cord  in  a 

u  without  applying  any  ligature,  the  blood  continued  to  flow  abundantly  froi 

portion  connected  with  the  placenta,  whilst  I  was  devoting  the  necesi»ary 
j  tions  to  the  child.     I  resorted  to  all  the  modes  of  irritation  advised  in  such 

4  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the  contractions;  but  the  discharge  was  only  ai 

by  tying  the  cord.     The  delivery  of  the  after-birth  shortly  occurred,  ai 
R  followed  by  no  untoward  accident.''     Qaite  recently,  M.  Guillemot  has  mc 

I  a  very  similar  case.     Dr.  Albert,  of  Wiesentheid,  saw  the  blood  spring  fro 

extremity  of  the  cord,  in  a  stream  as  thick  as  a  straw.     The  hemorrhage, 
was  considerable,  could  not  be  arrested  except  by  pressure  upon  the  um 
I  vessels;  and  a  ligature  had  to  be  applied. 

I  By  reflecting  on  the  mode  of  vascular  connection  heretofore  studied  i 

•  placenta,  it  really  seems  impossible  to  understand  how  the  mother's  bloo( 

:  natural  condition  of  things,  can  pass  into  the  ramifications  of  the  umbilical 

and  thence  escape  in  such  prolusion.  But  are  we  on  that  account  to  rcjec 
facts,  advanced  by  experienced  men  of  high  standing  ?  I  think  not ;  b< 
the  explanation  would  be  rendered  very  intelligible  by  supposing  some  va 
anomaly  in  these  exceptional  cases.  1  therefore  consider  a  hemorrhage  p< 
from  the  placental  extremity  of  the  cord,  for  I  cannot  question  the  testimc 
the  imposing  authorities  just  quoted.  Under  such  circumstances,  ligat 
the  cord  is  evidently  the  only  resource. 

§  3.  Of  Inversion  op  the  Womb. 

This  is  an  affection  in  which  the  fundus  of  the  organ,  being  indented 
pressed,  is  more  or  less  inverted  into  its  cavity,  or  even  passed  downthrou) 
OS  uteri  into  the  vagina,  or  out  at  the  vulva. 

The  inversion  of  the  womb  exhibits  many  different  degrees;  from  a  > 
depression  of  the  fundus  to  a  complete  inversion,  in  which  case  the  or 
turned  inside  out,  the  internal  or  mucous  surface  becoming  the  external  on 
vic^  versa.  For  the  purposes  of  description,  we  shall  admit  three  princip 
grees  :  in  the  first  of  which  the  fundus  is  simply  depressed,  approaching  t( 
not  engaging  in,  the  os  uteri ;  the  second  is  a  partial  inversion,  in  whi( 
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faDdas  actually  engages  in  the  orifice,  and  protrudes  into  tbe  vagina ;  and  the 
third  is  a  complete  inversion,  in  which  the  uterus  is  turned  inside  out,  appear- 
ing at  the  vulva,  or  even  protruding  beyond  it. 

1.  When  the  depression  commences  at  the  fundus,  a  concavity  is  produced  in 
the  tumor  above  the  pubis,  having  its  highest  borders  nearer  to  the  latter  than 
to  the  sacrum  ;  or  it  may  commence  at  the  sides  ;  and  when  it  is  the  front  one 
that  is  indented,  the  posterior  border  is  higher  than  the  anterior,  but  when  the 
reverse  happens,  the  posterior  is  the  lower  :  again,  when  it  is  depressed  laterally, 
the  concavity  in  the  top  of  the  womb  is  inclined  towards  one  of  the  iliac  foesaa. 
If  the  placenta  is  still  undetached,  the  indentation  is  augmented  by  pulling  on 
the  umbilical  cord.  Finally,  when  the  finger  is  passed  into  the  cavity  of  the 
womb,  it  finds  the  fundus  within  half  an  inch,  more  or  less,  of  the  orifice. 

2.  When  the  inversion  is  partial,  we  can  detect  a  hemispherical  tumor  by  the 
vaginal  examination,  varying  in  its  size,  according  to  whether  the  placenta  is 
detached  or  still  adherent ;  the  neck  of  the  womb  encircles  this  tumor  at  its 
upper  part  like  a  collar  The  ball  usually  formed  in  the  hypogastric  region  by 
the  uterine  globe,  is  po  longer  felt  on  palpation ;  a  considerable  depression  being 
found  in  its  place. 

3.  Where  it  is  complete,  the  tumor  may  either  fill  up  the  vagina  without 
passing  beyond  the  vulva,  or  it  may  hang  down  between  the  woman's  thighs. 
In  f  he  former  case,  the  whole  vaginal  cavity  is  occupied  by  a  voluminous  tumor, 
the  upper  part  of  which  can  scarcely  be  reached ;  in  the  latter,  which  is  the 
most  serious  of  all,  the  pelvic  cavity  is  altogether  empty,  and  nothing  can  be  felt 
there  by  the  hand ;  but  a  large  tumor  is  found  between  the  patient's  thighs, 
having  the  placenta  attached,  wholly  or  in  part.  The  top  of  this  tumor  is 
either  simply  concealed  between  the  labia,  or  extends  up  into  the  vagina.  In 
some  instances,  the  latter  has  also  been  implicated  in  the  displacement,  and  has 
been  inverted  in  a  great  measure,  thereby  giving  a  considerable  length  to  the 
tumor.  <*We  cannot,  however,  say  that  the  inversion  is  strictly  complete," 
says  Burns,  ^'  for,  in  most  oases,  the  lips  of  the  os  uteri  hang  down,  and  the 
inversion  terminates  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cervix."  Some  writers  assert,  not- 
withstanding, that  the  lips  may  be  completely  inverted. 

This  accident  is  always  accompanied  by  general  phenomena,  which  are  the 
more  serious  as  it  is  the  more  considerable.  The  patient  not  only  sufiers  from 
pain,  but  she  is  harassed  by  a  constant  desire  to  urinate,  and  by  strainings  at  the 
close-stool,  which  are  often  sufficient  to  render  an  inversion  complete,  that  would 
otherwise  have  only  been  partial.  The  pain  becomes  excruciating,  and  the 
frightened  sufferer  falls  into  a  state  of  syncope ;  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and  some- 
times is  nearly  or  quite  imperceptible.  The  intensity  of  these  general  pheno- 
mena varies  with  the  state  of  retraction  or  relaxation  of  the  cervix,  and  with  the 
degree  of  inversion.  For  instance,  it  is  much  loss  in  a  simple  depression,  than 
where  the  inversion  is  more  complete.  Furthermore,  the  pains  and  dangers  are 
much  greater  in  the  latter  case,  if  the  cervix  uteri  is  firmly  contracted,  than 
when  it  is  dilatable.  Again,  should  the  placenta  be  partially  detached  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  there  will  be  a  profuse  hemorrhage;  but,  on  the  oontraijy 
when  it  is  firmly  adherent  throughout,  no  discharge  oocuvs,  ainee  1ii#^^ 
begins  with  the  separation  of  the  after-birth,  and  inoroMiw  i^' 
57 
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Lastly,  when  the  inyersion  is  complicated  by  inertia,  which  anfortani 
usually  the  case,  the  flooding  is  frightful,  and  can  only  be  moderated  by  t 
traction  of  the  womb. 

The  inversion  is  sometimes  produced  by  attempting  to  effect  the  delr 
the  after-birth  before  it  is  entirely  separated,  by  pulling  imprudently  on  tfa 
It  may  also  result  from  a  very  rapid  labor,  more  particularly  if  the  woma 
pens  to  be  standing  at  the  time  when  the  child  is  born ;  for  if  the  umbilic 
is  unusually  short,  or  is  wound  around  some  part  of  the  child,  the  fundus 
pulled  down  by  the  strain  on  the  cord,  and  thus  become  inverted. 

An  inversion  from  this  latter  cause  is  far  more  unusual  that  one  woul 
pose ;  because  the  cord  is  generally  broken  under  such  circumstances,  inc 
hensible  as  the  fact  may  seem,  when  we  reflect  on  the  amount  of  force  n 
to  rupture  it.  The  rarity  of  the  inversion,  however,  is  more  readily  ex] 
by  the  powerful  contraction  at  the  instant  tbe  footus  is  expelled,  and  by  I 
ference  in  the  line  of  axis  of  the  two  straits;  the  axis  of  the  superior  strai 
ing  nearly  a  right  angle  with  that  of  the  inferior  one,  or  rather  with  that 
vulva.  In  other  words,  the  cord  passes  around  the  posterior  part  of  th 
physis  pubis,  as  over  a  pulley ;  and,  therefore,  the  greater  amount  of  the  t 
force  is  spent  on  the  symphysis  before  reaching  the  fundus. 

It  ma}'  happen,  from  the  uterus  being  in  a  momentary  state  of  incrti 
delivery,  that  the  pressure  made  by  the  intestinal  mass  indents  its  fund 
the  bottom  of  a  bottle.  Again,  in  cases  of  complete  inertia,  should  the  p 
be  attached  directly  to  the  fundus  of  the  organ,  its  weight  alone  might 
down.  Such  accidents  are  usually  corrected  by  the  force  of  the  contra 
though,  should  the  operator  pull  on  the  cord  before  noticing  the  depress 
might  increase  the  difficulty  by  converting  it  into  a  partial  inversion.* 

Dr.  Tyler  Smith  supposes  that  inversion  of  the  uterus  is  always  occaMc 

^  Although  I  am  only  treating  of  uterine  inversion  here,  as  a  complication  of  the  d 
I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  a  very  curious  case,  narrated  bj  An^,  at  the  /& 
Midecine^  of  a  woman  who  had  a  complete  infersion  of  the  womb  twelve  days  a 
confinement,  and  which  resulted  in  consequence  of  severe  strainings  at  stool.  Tl 
which  was  confirmed  by  Baudelocque,  who  was  called  in  consultation,  can  leave  n 
B8  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  accident,  however  extraordinary  it  may  appear, 
more  wonderful  case  is  related  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Skae,  as  occurring  in  a  woman  v 
fered  complete  inversion  of  the  womb,  two  days  after  aborting  in  the  fourth  n 
gestation.  ( The  Northern  Journal  of  Medicine^  I  will  further  add,  that  the  obsei 
of  Sabatier  would  seem  to  prove  that  such  an  inversion  may  not  only  take  place  v 
fundus  of  the  womb  is  depressed  by  a  polypus,  but  also  in  a  state  of  perfect  vacuit 
responsibility  of  the  assertion  must  rest  with  the  author. 

H.  Roussel  communicated  a  case  to  M.  Martin,  in  which  the  inversion  did  not  ta 
ontil  nine  hours  after  delivery.  The  patient  had  a  frightful  flooding  at  the  tim 
extraction  of  the  placenta,  which  M.  Roussel  arrested  by  the  ordinary  measure 
which,  he  remained  with  her  until  fully  satisfied  of  the  contraction  of  the  womb, 
then  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At  five  the  next  morning,  he  was  summ 
great  haste ;  when  it  appeared  that  the  patient  had  got  up  to  evacuate  her  bowels, 
wumb  immediately  fell  down  to  the  vulva.  On  his  arrival  she  was  senseless,  and  t 
imperceptible;  the  finger,  passed  into  the  vagina,  found  there  a  large  tumor,  forme 
inverted  fundus,  around  which  the  os  uteri  had  firmly  contracted,  and  doubtless  1 
contributed  to  the  diminution  of  the  hemorrhage. 
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irregular  oontraotions  of  the  organ ;  even  Id  the  cases  generallj  attributed  to  pre- 
mature tractions  on  the  cord,  he  considers  that  the  pulling  does  not  act  mechani- 
cally, but  only  by  producing  an  excitement  of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  where 
the  placenta  is  inserted,  which  occasions  an  irregular  contraction,  and  conse- 
quently a  simple  depression.  This  first  degree  of  inversion^  according  to  him, 
is  immediately  followed  by  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  fibres  above  tho  depressed 
point,  which  tend  by  their  action  to  expel  the  latter  through  the  cervix;  in  abso- 
lutely the  same  manner  as  they  would  act  upon  a  foreign  body. 

Dr.  Smith's  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  inversion  may  be  true  for  some 
cases;  but  when  the  walls  of  the  uterus  are  in  a  state  of  complete  relaxation,  it 
is  difficult  to  allow  that  violent  pulling  upon  the  cord  of  an  adherent  placenta 
should  be  incapable  of  producing  inversion. 

When  a  simple  depression  occurs  immediately  after  labor,  it  will  scarcely 
attract  attention,  unless  the  placenta  happens  to  be  detached^  and  a  hemorrhage 
is  thereby  developed.  It  ought  to  be  reduced,  as  soon  as  detected,  by  placing 
the  patient  on  her  back,  and  having  the  abdomen  and  breech  raised  higher  than 
tho  chest ;  the  legs  and  thighs  are  fiexed  and  held  apart,  and  the  head  inclined 
forwards  on  the  breast;  then  the  operator  carries  his  hand  into  the  uterine  cav- 
ity, and  gently  pushes  out  the  fundus  with  his  fingers. 

M.  Chevreul  sums  up  so  well  the  indications  presented  by  the  partial  and  com- 
plete inversions  of  the  womb,  with  reference  to  tho  delivery  of  the  after-birth, 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  here  his  remarks  on  this  subject.  He 
says,  '*  A  partial  inversion  is  easily  reduced  when  detected  shortly  after  its  oc- 
currence. Of  course,  the  placenta. may  either  be  separated  wholly  or  in  part, 
or  it  may  be  still  adherent  throughout  to  the  womb,  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
If  wholly  detached,  the  hemorrhage  is  very  profuse,  and  requires  immediate 
attention.  The  accident  is  remedied  by  placing  the  woman  in  a  suitable  posi- 
tion, and  then,  introducing  the  whole  hand  into  the  vagina,  the  fingers  take 
hold  of  the  inverted  portion  of  the  womb  and  endeavor  to  return  it,  by  first 
pushing  up  the  part  that  came  down  last.  Should  the  placenta  be  partially  de- 
tached, and  the  remaining  adhesions  be  feeble,  its  separation  ought  to  be  entirely 
completed,  by  passing  the  fingers  between  it  and  the  uterine  wall;  after  which, 
the  reduction  is  to  be  effected  as  in  the  former  case.  But  if  it  is  still  adherent 
throughout,  che  whole  is  to  be  leturned  together;  and  then  we  may  either  wait 
for  the  spontaneous  delivery  of  the  after-birth,  or  we  may  attempt  to  separate  it 
by  the  hand,  according  to  circumstances. 

Where  the  inversion  has  existed  for  several  hours,  it  occasionally  happens 
that  the  protruding  portion  of  the  womb  is  strangulated,  as  it  were,  by  the  os 
uteri,  which  constitutes  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  reduction.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  advisable  to  use  forcible  attempts  to  surmount  the  difficulty, 
lest  some  serious  accident  might  result;  but  rather  to  have  recourse  to  venesec- 
tion, to  tepid  bathing,  to  fomentations,  to  the  use  of  the  ointment  or  the  extract 
of  belladonna,  and  opiates;  in  a  word,  to  all  the  means  likely  to  relieve  the 
constriction  of  the  os  uteri,  and  to  moderate  the  force  of  the  inflammatory 
symptoms.  The  inhalation  of  chloroform,  which  has  been  used  with  such  for- 
tunate results  in  analogous  cases  by  MM.  Barrier,  Valentaou  lid 
0.  Gonney,  might  here  also  be  of  very  great  senrioe.    J 
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5.  Brgot  has  been  recommended,  as  stated  above,  as  one  of  the  measnr 
dilated  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  in  women  who,  by  their 
tntion  and  previous  history,  seem  to  be  highly  predisposed  to  it.  This  r 
may  also  be  resorted  to  in  the  curative  treatment;  unfortunately,  howev 
time  necessary  for  procuring  it,  and  for  the  development  of  its  action,  is  i 
too  long  to  secure  a  sufficiently  prompt  effect  ;^  and  hence,  in  an  alarming 
orrhage,  one  dependent  on  a  complete^  inertia  of  the  womb,  for  ezamp 
patient  would  certainly  die  before  any  benefit  could  be  hoped  for  from  ii 
ployment.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  prove  highly  useful  to  coi 
the  aorta  in  the  meanwhile.  But  with  the  exception  of  these  frightful 
where  a  few  minutes  decide  the  woman's  fate,  the  secale  cornutum  ought 
employed ;  and  its  use  would  be  nearly  always  followed  by  success. 

In  some  females,  the  uterine  hemorrhages  have  a  marked  tendency  to  n 
Consequently,  a  few  grains  of  this  substance  ought  to  be  administered  as  f 
it  has  occurred,  whether  it  seems  to  be  finally  arrested  or  not.  For, 
former  case,  it  can  do  no  harm,  and,  in  the  latter,  it  will  prevent  a  ret 
even  a  partial  inertia;  which  is  not  an  indifferent  matter  to  a  woman 
already  exhausted  from  the  previous  loss,  and  who  is  liable  to  succumb  ui 
firesh  discharge,  however  inconsiderable  it  may  be. 

6.  The  English  authors  (Burns  and  others)  recommend  the  use  of  opi 
fall  doses,  both  as  a  preventive  and  a  curative  remedy  in  cases  of  flooding 
inertia.  They  bring  forward  some  oases  in  support  of  their  opinion ;  but 
not  deem  them  conclusive ;  because,  in  every  instance,  they  combine  the  i 
tion  of  opium  with  the  employment  of  those  general  measures  just  ind 
as  proper  for  arresting  hemorrhage.  Besides,  I  cannot  understand  how  < 
when  administered  alone,  can  have  any  influence  whatever  over  the  conti 
of  the  uterus,  which  is  here  the  only  hope  of  safety. 

7.  Transfusion^  which  has  been  so  highly  praised  by  certain  English  ^ 
in  whose  hands  it  seems  to  have  succeeded  quite  a  number  of  times,  h 
been  followed  by  the  same  success  in  France.  It  is  one  of  those,  extremi 
Bures  which  might  be  employed  in  desperate  cases,  though  it  cannot  be 
upon ;  because  the  extent  of  the  flooding,  the  extreme  debility  of  the  p 
and  the  slowness  of  its  operation,  generally  render  it  ineffectual ;  without 
ring  to  the  nervous  and  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  the  phlebitis,  whicl 
frequently  succeed  the  operation.  Besides,  it  evidently  could  only  be  pn 
with  any  chance  of  success  after  the  flooding  bad  ceased,  and  the  uteri 
thoroughly  contracted,  and  then  I  think  that  compression  of  the  aorta 
have  almost  all  its  advantages  without  any  of  its  numerous  dangers.  I  on 
it  performed  at  the  Hdtel'Dieu  without  any  benefit  whatever.  In  some 
reported  cases,  a  notable  improvement  was  effected  by  a  moderate  quan 
blood  (three  or  four  ounces)  ;  in  others,  it  was  necessary  to  inject  as  mi 
ten,  and  even  as  high  as  thirteen,  ounces. 

tion  to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  department  of  the  Seine.  I  am  the  more  partic 
stating  this  fact,  as  the  same  suggestion  has  been  made  in  other  quarters  without  at 
ledging  my  priority. 

*  Accoucheurs,  especially  those  who  reside  in  the  country,  should  always  be 
to  have  with  them  a  little  ergot  in  the  grain. 
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In  M.  Nelaton's  case,  he  injected  first  six,  and  five  minutes  afterwards  eight, 
ounces  of  blood.  The  operation  was  conducted  as  follows :  The  median  basilic 
vein  was  uncovered  by  an  incision  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  then 
isolated,  and  raised  by  a  loop  of  thread  so  as  to  flatten  it  and  stop  the  circulation 
in  order  to  prevent  any  loss  of  blood.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  vein  was  next 
seized  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  half  divided  obliquely  from  below  upward,  so 
as  to  form  a  V-shaped  flap,  which  might  be  raised  or  restored  at  pleasure.  The 
blood  drawn  from  one  of  the  resident  surgeons  was  received  in  a  dish  warmed  to 
the  temperature  of  77^  F.,  and  poured  immediately  into  a  syringe  heated  to  the 
same  degree. 

Everything  being  thus  prepared,  whatever  air  remained  in  the  syringe  was 
expelled,  the  little  Y-shaped  flap  was  raised  with  the  forceps,  the  tube  of  the 
instrument  introduced  into  the  vein  beneath  it,  and  the  injection  performed 
slowly.  The  second  injection  was  made  five  minutes  afterward,  and  the  wound 
in  the  arm  closed  by  means  of  collodion. 

8.  Inertia  of  the  womb,  and  the  consequent  hemorrhage,  often  come  on  before 
the  delivery  of  the  after-birth ;  and  the  retention  of  the  placenta  here  presents 
some  special  indications  which  are  important  to  be  known.  Whenever  a  hemor- 
rhage takes  place,  a  more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  the  placenta  must  evi- 
dently be  detached ;  sometimes,  even,  it  is  wholly  separated  from  the  uterine 
wall,  being  lefl  free  and  movable  in  the  cavity  of  the  organ.  The  directions 
given  by  authors  in  this  case  are  very  variable :  thus,  some  advise  us  to  extract 
the  secundines  at  once,  together  with  any  coagula  the  uterine  cavity  may  con- 
tain ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  to  try  first  to  remedy  the  inertia,  which  is  the  sole 
cause  of  the  accident.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  latter  advice ; 
because,  if  the  placenta  is  partially  removed,  we  would  certainly  augment  the 
sources  of  hemorrhage  by  completing  its  separation.  Hence  we  look  upon  it  as 
an  absolute  rule  not  to  attempt  the  extraction,  and  more  particularly  the  detach- 
ment of  the  placenta,  until  the  accoucheur,  by  stimulating  and  irritating  the 
organ  with  his  hand,  has  secured  its  diminution  and  contraction  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  drives,  as  it  were,  the  coagula  and  after-birth  beyond  his  hand. 

Should  the  adhesions  of  the  placenta  be  unusually  firm,  the  injections  into  the 
umbilical  vein,  spoken  of  in  the  last  chapter,  might  be  resorted  to. 

But  when  the  placenta  is  completely  detached,  or  adheres  to  the  uterus  by 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  its  surface,  it  should  be  extracted  together  with  the 
clots  which  may  have  collected  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Their  presence 
there  prevents  an  energetic  action  upon  the  walls  of  the  womb  and  may  impede 
their  contraction. 

When  the  physician  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  overcome  the  hemorrhage 
by  a  resort  to  the  various  measures  just  alluded  to,  he  should  still  continue  with 
his  patient  for  several  hours,  carefully  watching  the  character  and  amount  of  the 
discharge  from  the  vulva,  and  occasionally  placing  a  hand  over  the  hypogastrium, 
so  as  to  detect  any  increase  of  volume  in  the  uterine  globe.  He  ought  also  to 
take  the  precaution  of  applying  cloths  steeped  in  vinegar,  or  alcohol,  or  even  in 
cold  water,  over  the  belly,  and  to  retain  them  there  by  a  moderately-drawn  body- 
bandage;  absolute  quiet  is  to  be  insisted  on.  As  nourishment,  the  patient  might 
have  some  light  cordial,  broth,  sweetened  wine,  &c.,  &c. 
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PART  VI. 

OF  THE  HYGIENE  OF  CHILDREN  FROM  BIRTH  T( 

PERIOD  OF  WEANING. 


Having  carefully  detailed  the  services  to  be  rendered  by  the  accoui 
|.  the  child  immediately  after  its  birth,  we  have  now,  in  order  to  comp 

t|  study  of  subjects  which  must  subsequently  claim  his  attention,  to  trea 

physical  education  of  children.  As  the  full  details  into  which  we  have 
have  already  brought  the  work  up  to  a  considerable  size,  we  are  obliged  t 
greatly  what  we  had  proposed  saying  in  regard  to  the  hygiene  of  early  ch 
The  old  and  classic  division  of  Halle  might  be  advantageously  applied 
place,  so  that,  if  space  allowed,  we  would  treat  successively  of  the 
applicata,  percepta^  &c.,  &c.  But,  inasmuch  as  we  are  obliged  to  limit  o 
to  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  alimentation,  we  shall  treat  of  the  otl 
of  infantile  hygiene  in  a  general  way  only. 


BOOK  I. 

OF  THE  ALIMENTATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

Although  the  existence  of  the  new-bom  child  is  generally  styled  i 
dent,  its  physiological  connection  with  the  mother  is  not  entirely  severe< 
delivery.  It  does  not  immediately  cease  to  derive  nourishment  from  th< 
nal  organism ;  for  although  no  longer  connected  with  the  uterus,  nature 
pared  another  organ  for  the  elaboration  of  the  fluid  designed  for  its  fut 
port.  This  fluid  is  the  milk.  The  function  by  which  it  is  secreted  i 
lactation^  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  taken  by  the  new-born  child  is 
suckling. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LACTATION. 

As  stated  whilst  treating  of  the  phenomena  of  pregnancy,  the  breasts  begin  to 
enlarge  from  the  first  month  of  gestation.  Their  active  vitality,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, soon  gives  rise  to  the  secretion  of  a  sero-lactescent  fluid,  which  be- 
comes more  abundant  as  the  term  of  gestation  draws  near.  To  this  fluid,  which 
is  viscid  and  yellowish,  the  name  of  colostrum  is  applied.  Under  the  microscope, 
it  presents  the  appearance  of  globules,  much  smaller  than  the  ordinary  milk  glo- 
bules, united  together  by  a  viscid  matter.  Some  irregular  milk  globules  are  scat- 
tered amongst  them.  Peculiar  bodies  (crranular  corpuscles),  more  or  less  globular 
in  form,  yellowish,  and  varying  from  -003  to  *019  inches  in  diameter,  are  also 
observed. 

M.  Donn^  asserts,  that  there  is  an  almost  constant  relation  between  the  com- 
position of  thb  fluid  secreted  during  pregnancy,  and  that  which  will  be  exhibited 
by  the  milk  after  delivery ;  in  other  words,  the  examination  of  the  colostrum  and 
its  principal  characters  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  probable  abundance  and 
quality  of  the  milk.  In  reference  to  this,  M.  Donne  divides  women  into  three 
classes :  1.  If  the  amount  of  coiostrum  secreted  is  so  small  that  barely  a  drop  can 
be  obtained  by  the  best  directed  pressure^  if  it  contains  but  very  few  minute, 
imperfectly-formed  milk  globules,  and  a  very  limited  number  of  granular  cor- 
puscles, the  milk  will  almost  certainly  be  scanty,  poor,  and  insufficient  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  child.  2.  If  the  woman  secrete  an  abundant,  but  fluid, 
watery,  and  easy -flowing  colostrum,  resembling  a  thin  solution  of  gum  Arabic, — 
if  it  no  longer  presents  strise  of  a  thick,  yellow,  and  viscid  matter,  and  if  it  be 
poor  in  milk  globules  and  granular  corpuscles,  she  may  have  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  milk,  but  it  will  be  poor,  watery,  and  unsubstantial.  3.  Lastly,  when 
the  colostrum  is  obtained  readily  and  in  abundance,  when  it  contains  a  more  or 
less  thick  yellow  matter,  and  resembles  somewhat  the  rest  of  the  fluid  as  regards 
consistency  and  color;  when  the  microscope  shows  it  to  be  rich  in  milk  globules, 
well  formed,  and  of  good  size,  and  containing  granular  corpuscles  in  greater  or 
less  amount,  we  may  be  almost  certain  that  the  woman's  milk  will  be  both  rich 
and  abundant. 

This  examination  may  be  made  with  especial  prospect  of  advantage  about  the 
eighth  month It  is  well,  however,  to  be  aware,  that  certain  acci- 
dental causes,  such  as  cold,  or  moral  affections,  may  occasion  a  momentary  dis- 
cordance with  the  results  of  experience  (Donne). 

For  the  fiist  days  following  the  delivery,  and  until  after  the  milk-fever,  the 
fluid  secreted  by  the  mammse  retains  the  properties  of  colostrum,  but  is  more 
abundant  than  during  pregnancy.  When  the  milk-fever  comes  on,  the  milk 
globules  begin  to  present  a  more  definitely  rounded  contour,  and  are  more  regu- 
lar. Some  histologists  assert  that  the  granular  corpuscles  disappear  about  the 
ninth  day ;  but  M.  Godez  states,  that  he  has  often  met  with  Uiem  after  the 
fifteenth  day,  and  even  after  the  twentieth,  though  onlj  im  dni  ntel j 
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good  nurses.     Tbey  generally  become  more  rare  as  a  longer  time  elapses 
the  period  of  the  milk-fever,  and  they  disappear  the  more  quickly,  or,  in  t 
words,  the  milk  is  sooner  formed  when  its  quality  is  good  and  the  woman 
satisfactory  condition.     The  fac^  of  their  remaining  after  the  first  fortnig 
an  indication  of  an  indifferent  nurse. 

After  the  milk-fever  is  over,  the  mammary  secretion  generally  tends  men 
more  to  assume  the  characters  of  true  milk.  The  latter  is  a  white,  opaque  1 
of  a  sweet,  sugary,  and  very  pleasant  taste.  Of  all  the  fluids  of  the  econon 
approaches  the  nearest  to  the  blood  in  composition,  and  like  it,  separates 
two  parts  upon  standing.  One  of  these  parts  is  solid  and  the  other  fluid, 
solid  part,  which  is  held  in  suspension,  is  formed  of  globules  of  fat  or  bu 
the  other  holds  in  solution  a  special,  azotized,  and  ooagulable  animal  n 
(caseine),  sugar  of  milk,  salts,  and  a  little  yellow  matter. 

These  several  parts,  says  M.  Donne,  when  mingled  together  are  not 
tinguishable  by  the  naked  eye ;  but  if  a  drop  of  milk  be  spread  out  upon  a  ph 
glass,  and  examined  through  a  microscope  magnifying  two  hundred  diam< 
a  multitude  of  rounded,  transparent  granules,  brilliant  as  little  pearls,  wi 
discovered  swimming  in  a  limpid  fluid.  These  small  granules,  which  are  r 
less  than  '0008  inches  in  diameter,  are  the  milk  globules,  and  are  form< 
a  fatty  matter  or  butter.  In  pure  and  unmixed  milk,  nothing  beside 
small  globules  is  visible,  and  this  purity  of  the  milk  is  a  certain  indication 
good  quality. 

The  amount  of  globules  is  liable  to  variation,  their  greater  or  less  abun< 
representing  with  considerable  precision  the  richness  or  poverty  of  the  i 
that  is  to  say,  the  more  of  these  globules  the  milk  contains,  the  richer  and 
substantial  is  it,  the  caseine  and  sugar  being  themselves  in  proportion  U 
amount  of  milk  globules  which  represent  the  fatty  matter  or  butter. 

Not  only  does  the  milk  vary  in  richness  in  difierent  individuals,  but  it  ^ 
greatly  in  the  same  woman  according  to  the  time  when  drawn,  her  state  of  I 
or  of  disease,  and  the  hygienic  conditions  in  which  she  is  situated.     We 
hereafter,  have  to  study  these  variations  when  endeavoring  to  judge  o 
characters  by  which  to  determine  whether  a  woman  is  or  is  not  a  good  nui 

The  lacteal  secretion  is,  as  we  have  said,  intimately  connected  with  the  fui 
of  generation ;  still  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  can  only  take  place  in 
nant  or  recently  delivered  females.  It  has  several  times  been  known  to 
in  consequence  of  frequent  excitation  of  the  nipple.  Thus  Belloo  relates 
a  domestic  who  was  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  same  chamber  with  a  recently  w< 
child,  being  annoyed  by  its  cries,  took  it  into  her  head  to  put  it  to  her  own  b 
In  a  very  short  time  she  had  milk  enough  to  satisfy  its  appetite.  Mrs.  & 
says  George  Semple,  mother  of  nine  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  thi 
years  old,  lost  her  daughter-in-law  a  year  before,  she  having  died  four  days 
her  delivery.  After  her  death  she  took  charge  of  the  infant,  which  waa 
and  puny,  besides  being  so  complaining  and  hard  to  pacify  that  after  pi 
several  sleepless  nights,  she  allowed  it  to  take  her  brciist.  Not  m(»re  than 
thirty  to  thirty-six  hours  had  elapsed,  before  Mrs.  B.  was  astonished  to  tin 
breast  become  painful  and  enlarged,  and  immediately  afterward  the  secret i 
milk  was  established  as  freely  as  had  been  customary  after  her  coufiueD 
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For  an  entire  year,  the  child  nursed  at  the  same  breast  which  had  given  suck  to 
its  father  twenty-four  years  before.  Baudelueque  luentions  a  little  girl  eight 
years  of  age  who  presented  the  same  peculiarity ;  and  the  following  case  is  re- 
lated by  M.  Audebert: 

Angeline  Chauffaille,  sixty-two  years  of  age,  and  who  had  not  had  children  for 
twenty-seven  years,  undertook  to  nurse  her  granddaughter  artificially.  From 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  amuse  it,  she  presented  it  with  her  nipple ;  but  what 
was  her  surprise  when  she  suddenly  found  both  her  breasts  full  of  an  apparently 
good,  healthy,  and  nutritive  milk  !  She  continued  to  nurse  it  for  a  year,  and 
the  secretion  had  not  entirely  ceased  after  the  child  had  been  weaned  two  months. 
At  this  juncture,  her  daughter  again  became  a  mother,  her  milk  dried  up,  and 
the  grandmother  was  able  to  nurse  the  second  child.  (Audebert,  Gaz,  Mid,^ 
p.  260,  1841.) 

The  duration  of  lactation  varieii  greatly  even  in  women  who  do  not  suckle. 
In  sonke,  it  lasts  several  months  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  to  put  an  end  to 
it.  I  have  just  delivered,  for  the  third  time,  a  young  lady  who  had  an  abundance 
of  milk  after  her  first  two  confinements,  for  the  space  of  three  months,  and  this 
although  her  courses  returned  in  six  weeks.  The  secretion  of  milk  in  nurses 
sometimes  lasts  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  suckle  two  and  three  children 
successively.  A  lady  in  every  way  worthy  to  be  believed,  says  Desormeaux, 
ashured  me  that  she  had  known  a  woman  to  suckle  five  children  consecutively, 
which  must  have  involved  a  lactation  of  at  least  six  years'  continuance.  I  find 
amongst  my  notes  the  following  case,  the  origin  of  which  I  am,  unfortunately, 
unable  to  discover :  A  woman  had  so  abundant  a  secretion  of  milk  for  the  forty- 
seven  years  succeeding  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  that  she  was  not  only  able  to 
nurse  six  of  her  own  children,  but  seven  others  also.  She  always  menstruated 
regularly  daring  the  lactation,  and  at  eighty-one  years  of  age,  her  breasts  still 
yielded  a  small  quantity  of  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lacteal  secretion  often 
begins  abundantly,  then  declines,  and  ceases  without  our  being  able  to  discover 
the  cause.  Many  gradations  are  observable  between  these  extremes,  but  the 
average  duration  of  lactation  in  women  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months. 

The  quantity  of  milk  varies  still  more  than  the  duration  of  the  secretion,  even 
when  no  account  is  taken  of  the  hygienic  and  moral  influences,  which  have  an 
undoubted  influence  over  it.  One  woman,  in  other  respects  healthy,  may  barely 
be  able  to  supply  the  amount  required  for  the  nourishment  of  a  single  child, 
whilst  another  may  be  able  to  suckle  several  at  a  time,  flaller  says,  that  women 
have  been  known  to  furnish  in  a  single  day  a  pound  and  a  half,  or  even  two, 
three,  or  four  pints  of  milk  ;  in  one  case,  the  woman  gave  three  pounds  more 
than  was  required  for  her  child.  Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  know  before- 
hand what  the  quantity  of  milk  will  be.  The  results  obtained  by  M.  Donne, 
may,  indeed,  enable  us  to  form  a  probable  diagnosis,  but  are  far  from  being 
certain.  Even  when  the  flow  of  milk  is  well  established,  as  in  the  case  of  a  nurse 
for  example,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  will  be  its  amount.  The  nurse's  age, 
and  the  size  and  form  of  the  breasts,  are,  doubtless,  matters  of  importance,  but 
still  insufficient.  Generally,  when  nurses  are  too  young,  as  under  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  or  too  old,  it  OT«i  ir**"  ^otra,  Ithey  give  a  less  amount  of 
milk.     Finally,  it  would  Mem^lbi  ^be  amount  of  milk  in- 
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:i  creased  with  the  birth  of  every  child,  inaBmach  as  they  have  it  in  mnch  g 

quantity  after  the  second  or  third  confinement  than  after  the  first  Won 
a  lymphatic  temperament,  also,  have  less  milk  than  others. 

Is  the  quantity  of  milk  affected  by  the  kind  and  amount  of  food  ?  Alt! 
such  is  not  proved  to  be  the  case  in  the  human  species,  the  fact  is  to 
established  as  regards  the  females  of  the  superior  animals,  not  to  lead  to  th< 
conclusion  as  respects  women.  For  my  own  part,  I  knew  a  nurse  whose  i 
milk  was  sensibly  increased  after  several  times  partaking  of  ground  lentih 

The  quality  of  the  milk  may  be  sensibly  affected  by  numerous  circums 
which  have  next  to  claim  attention. 

A.  The  health  of  the  nurse  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance.  Ghc 
analysis  shows,  that  in  diseases  of  any  kind,  the  proportion  of  solid  constii 
increases  at  the  same  time  that  the  proportion  of  water  decreases.  Accord 
the  analyses  of  MM.  Becquerel  and  Vernois,  this  fact  is  more  observal 
chronic  diseases  than  in  acute  febrile  affections.  Now,  as  M.  Bouchut  judio 
observes,  this  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  solid  principles  of  the  milk 
unfortunate  alteration,  causing  the  child  to  be  frequently  affected  with  indig 
and  consecutive  enteritis.  The  milk  of  women  suffering  from  chronic  die 
phthisis  for  example,  exhibits  great  alteration  of  the  milk  globules.  Evei 
knows  that  when  an  acute  affection  appears  in  a  recently -delivered  femal 

'  breasts  are  scarcely  swollen  whilst  the  disease  lasts,  and  even  after  recove; 

lacteal  secretion  is  sometimes  but  imperfectly  established.  A  slight  and  e 
cent  affection  during  lactation  appears  to  have  but  little  influence,  which 
from  being  the  case  when  it  is  more  severe  and  prolonged.  The  secretion 
times  ceases,  and  even  when  it  continues  without  presenting  any  appn 
alteration  to  our  means  of  investigation,  the  state  of  the  child,  which  is  obi 
to  become  rapidly  emaciated,  and  to  digest  badly,  indicates  an  alteration  ( 
milk  as  certainly  as  the  best  chemical  reagent.  An  inflammation,  an  acuf 
tation  of  an  important  organ,  or  a  considerable  discharge  of  some  kind,  1 
it,  or  even  stops  it  altogether.  The  diseases  of  the  breast,  the  inflammato 
gorgements,  phlegmons,  and  glandular  abscesses,  merit  especial  attentio 
only  because  they  diminish  the  secretion  of  the  diseased  organ  considerabl 
because  they  communicate  dangerous  properties  to  the  milk.  Nothing  mor 
a  simple  engorgement  is  needed  to  produce  a  reformation  of  the  granuk 
puscles  and  a  viscid  condition  of  the  milk  ;  and  should  an  abscess  be  form< 
microscope  shows  its  presence  even  before  the  exploration  of  the  breast 
guishes  the  collection  of  pus,  by  exhibiting  the  characteristic  globules  o 
fluid  with  their  granular  appearance,  their  opacity,  and  the  property  of 
completely  dissolved  in  alkalies  and  of  resisting  the  action  of  ether. 

B.  Moral  affections^  such  as  fright,  anger,  disappointment,  &c.,  undou 
have  a  very  great  influence  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk, 
have  I  been  astonished,  after  choosing  nurses  with  abundance  of  milk,  to  fii 
secretion  cease  a  few  days  after  having  given  up  their  own  child  for  a  s 
nursling;  and  several,  whom  I  had  discharged  simply  because  they  had  n( 
milk,  returned  a  few  days  after  in  excellent  condition.  Sorrow,  at  being  re 
from  their  country  and  separated  from  all  that  are  dear  to  them,  especial 
relinquishing  of  their  children,  may  often  account  for  this  momentary  su 
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sion.  A  violent  emotion  is  often  fonnd  to  occasion  an  engorgement  of  the  breasts, 
or  else  their  sadden  subsiding.  Children  are  often  rendered  sleepless,  and 
affected  with  colic  and  diarrhoea,  sometimes  even  with  convulsions,  in  conse- 
quence of  violent  anger  of  the  mother.  A  nurse  in  the  Hospital  Cochin  was 
very  irascible,  and  indulged  in  high  discussions  with  her  neighbor.  On  one 
occasion  she  was  more  angry  than  usual,  and  her  child  had  violent  convulsions 
on  the  morrow.  She  left  the  hospital,  but  returned  again  some  months  after. 
Similar  scenes  were  again  enacted,  and  followed  by  the  same  effects  as  regarded 
the  nursling.    This  woman  had  already  lost  her  first  two  children  by  convulsions. 

0.  Influence  of  the  Genital  Functions. — 1.  Menstruation.  Most  women  cease 
to  be  regular  whilst  they  are  nursing.  Others  have  their  courses  to  appear  after 
four,  five,  or  six  months,  and  some  again  menstruate  as  regularly  and  freely  as 
usual.  Various  opinions  are  held  respecting  the  influence  of  menstruation  upon 
the  lacteal  secretion,  and  the  diversity  is  certainly  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
influence  varies  greatly  in  different  individuals.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
whilst  it  is  slight  in  some  cases,  it  is  very  decided  in  others.  In  endeavoring  to 
judge  of  it,  much  greater  regard  must  be  had  to  the  state  of  health  of  the  child 
than  to  the  microscopic  or  chemical  examination  of  the  milk.  Some  authors 
have  manifestly  been  led  into  error  by  asserting  that  the  appearance  of  the 
courses  was  a  matter  of  indifference,  for  there  are  certain  alterations  of  the  milk 
which  escape  the  closest  examination,  but  which  are  nevertheless  indicated  by 
the  effect  which  they  produce  upon  the  health  of  the  child. 

The  milk  of  animals  is  very  different  in  the  rutting  season  from  what  ft  is  at 
other  periods ;  and  this  fact  should  have  led  to  an  anticipation  of  what  takes 
place  in  women,  whose  menstrual  epochs  have  the  strongest  analogy  with  the 
period  of  heat.  The  following  points  are  proved  by  experience  in  relation  to 
nurses  who  have  their  courses;  some,  in  consequence  of  the  uterine  discharge 
in  connection  with  that  from  the  breasts,  fall  into  a  state  of  debility  and  maras- 
mus; some  have  their  milk  to  diminish  in  quantity,  and  to  become  more  serous; 
the  child  too  emaciates,  although  their  general  health  does  not  appear  to  be 
sensibly  affected.  Under  either  of  these  circumstances,  the  rarest  of  all,  it  is 
true,  the  mother  ought  to  relinquish  nursing.  The  milk  of  some  women  does 
not  appear  to  be  altered,  nor  the  nutrition  of  the  child  to  suffer,  except  during 
the  flow  of  the  menses ;  in  which  case,  the  mother's  deficiency  may  be  tempo^ 
rarily  supplied  by  the  use  of  cow's  milk  diluted.  Finally,  in  many  cases,  the 
children's  health  is  in  no  wise  disordered^  either  during  or  after  the  menstrual 
period. 

There  are  certain  substances  whose  excess  in  the  blood  is  necessary  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  child,  phosphate  of  lime  for  example,  which  are  in  great  part 
eliminated  by  the  menses ;  nor  were  it,  perhaps,  unreasonable  to  trace  some  rela- 
tion of  causality  between  the  rachitis  of  children  and  the  regular  occurrence  of 
the  menses  during  the  greater  part  of  lactation. 

A  fact  mentioned  by  Godey  would  seem  to  prove,  that,  contrary  to  what  is 
generally  observed,  the  mammary  secretion  may  be  excited  by  menstruation.  A 
woman,  thirty-two  jeu§  of  up^  entered  the  Lourcine  Hospital  to  be  treaty  for 
uterine  hemorrlutfp  «^  9ge  she  was  suckling  her  own 

child,  but  too  0  time.    Her  business  soon 
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obliged  her  to  give  up  this  double  nursing,  and  the  secretion  of  milk  ceasec 
out  any  functional  disturbance ;  a  month  after,  her  courses  reappeared,  an 
them  a  slight  swelling  of  the  breasts,  which  discharged  a  small  quantity  oi 
At  each  succeeding  period,  the  lacteal  secretion  appeared  in  greater  abuu 
and  after  some  months  became  so  great,  that  the  painful  dbtension  of  the 
msB  obliged  her  to  have  them  drawn  by  another  woman,  as  also  to  use  pa 
assist  in  their  disengorgement.  Each  menstrual  return,  since  then,  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  secretion  of  milk,  though  in  much  smaller  qu 
which  coincided  remarkably  with  the  uterine  hemorrhages  for  which  si 
been  treated  eighteen  months  previously,  and  for  which  she  of  late  entei 
Lourcine. 

2.  The  supervention  oi  pregnancy  during  lactation,  is  almost  always  an 
tunate  circumstance.  It  is  very  rare  for  the  quantity  of  milk  not  to  be  c< 
rably  diminished,  or,  at  least,  to  lose  a  great  part  of  its  nutritive  qualities 
child  almost  always  wastes  away  in  consequence,  nor,  for  my  own  part, 
ever  known  a  single  woman  whose  child  did  not  suffer  from  it.  I  have 
times  been  consulted  by  young  mothers,  whose  children,  put  out  to  m 
several  leagues  distance  from  Paris,  were  sensibly  emaciated,  and  I  have 
been  able  to  determine,  or  at  least  elicit  an  acknowledgment,  that  the  suh 
of  the  breasts  was  occasioned  by  pregnancy.  I,  therefore,  do  not  hesitat 
gard  pregnancy  as  incompatible  with  proper  nursing.  It  is  true  that  a 
recorded  of  women  who  did  not  leave  off  nursing  throughout  the  entire  d 
of  a  new  pregnancy,  and  who  even,  like  the  one  mentioned  by  Van  Swicte 
the  breast  to  a  child  of  a  year  old  during  the  early  pains  of  labor ;  stil 
oases  are  so  exceptional  as  not  to  invalidate  the  general  rule  which  we  hs 
down;  and  besides,  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  woman  who  acted  thus  a 
fine  children,  suckled  them  exclusively,  without  frequently  administe 
addition  cow's  milk  and  often  soups  or  broths. 

3.  Sexual  intercourse,  of  itself,  I  should  regard  as  of  little  danger,  u 
should  be  repeated  too  frequently,  or  with  too  much  ardor;  in  which 
might  act  like  any  strong  moral  affection.     It  might  doubtless  result  i 
nancy,  which  should  be  avoided,  and  on  that  account  is  interdicted  to  me 
nurses.     The  case  is  much  more  difficult  for  women  who  nurse  their  0¥ 
dren.     For,  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  certain  constitutions  which  migh 
from  a  complete  abstinence,  and  on  the  other,  there  are  certain  conjugal 
oies  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  satisfy.     Only  groat  prudence  and 
should,  therefore,  be  recommended. 

D.  Effect  of  certain  Alimentary  or  Medicinal  Substances, — A  mult 
daily  observations  show  that  the  smell,  taste,  and  even  the  color  of  certi 
stances,  may  be  communicated  to  the  milk  :  this  is  the  case  with  garlic 
turnips,  the  bitter  taste  of  wormwood,  and  the  peculiar  coloring  matter  of 
and  saffron.  This  peculiarity  of  certain  substances  by  which  they  comui 
a  portion  of  their  properties  lo  the  milk  has  long  been  taken  advanto^ 
therapeutics.  Thus,  Ualler  cured  certain  colics  in  children  by  causing  t\u 
to  eat. the  fruit  of  the  Anisum  pimpinella.  Certain  purgatives,  as  rhub 
gratiola,  purge  the  child  when  administered  to  the  mother.  Iodide  of  p<> 
and  the  proto-iodide  of  mercury,  when  taken  by  the  latter,  cure  the  foru 
ultaneously  of  congenital  or  acquired  syphilis. 
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A  Dew-borD  child.  Bays  M.  Oodey,  refused  to  take  the  breast  for  three  days, 
and  the  pump  had  to  be  used  three  times  in  order  to  empty  it.  Finally,  it  con- 
cluded to  suck,  and  immediately  afterward  vomited  the  greater  part  of  the  milk 
ingested.  The  same  thing  occurred  for  several  days  in  succession.  During  the 
night,  it  took  the  breast  of  another  nurse  who  had  been  delivered  for  a  month, 
and  no  longer  vomited.  The  mother's  milk  was  abundant,  but  very  serous ; 
under  the  microscope  it  presented  numerous  granular  corpuscles  and  very  small 
milk  globules.  Nitric  acid  produced  in  it,  after  a  few  minutes,  a  lilac  rose  color, 
which  was  retained  under  the  microscope  by  the  masses  of  coagulated  caseine. 
This  woman  had  inhaled  ether  during  her  labor,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
that  penetrating  fluid  may  not  have  affected  the  mammary  secretion,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  disgust  and  regurgitation  remarked  in  the  child  ?  It  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  further  observation. 


CHAPTER  11. 

NURSING  OF   CHILDREN. 

It  must  be  evident  from  what  we  have  stated,  that  everything  is  wonderfully 
prepared  at  the  time  of  delivery  for  enabling  the  mother  to  suckle  her  child ;  but 
inasmuch  as  all  are  not  equally  fitted  for  fulfilling  the  latter  duty,  several  kinds 
of  nursing  have  been  distinguished,  each  based  upon  the  source  of  the  milk 
designed  for  the  new-born  child,  as  also  upon  the  mode  of  its  administration. 
Generally,  the  mother  supplies  her  infant  with  its  first  nourishment,  and  her  lac- 
teal secretion  is  entirely  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  its  demands.  The  mother  may 
possibly  be  unable  in  some  cases  to  furnish  of  herself  all  the  milk  that  her  off- 
spring requires,  and  be  obliged  to  supply  her  insufficiency  by  food  from  other 
sources.  Sometimes  she  is  altogether  incapable  of  suckling  her  child,  which  is 
then  confided  to  another  nurse.  Finally,  there  are  cases  in  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  impossibility  of  nursing  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  she  is  unable  to  pro- 
cure either  a  wet-nurse  or  an  animal,  and  is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  artifi- 
cial nourishment. 

The  order  which  we  shall  follow  in  describing  the  various  modes  of  nursing  is 
based  upon  the  varieties  just  indicated,  and  we  shall  treat  successively :  1,  of 
nursing  by  the  mother;  2,  of  mixed  nursing;  3,  of  wet-nursing ;  4,  of  suckling 
by  animals ;  and  5,  of  artificial  nourishment. 

ARTICLE   I. 

NURSING  BT  THE   MOTHER. 

The  mother's  milk,  being  designed  by  nature  for  thA  nonriahment  of  the 
child,  is  certainly  the  best  adapted  to  its  requiremiv  whenever 

the  female  is  in  good  health,  when  her  strength  k  '^ooa 
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]\  disease,  when  the  antecedents  of  tbe  family  are  such  as  to  remove  all  dool 

I  the  score  of  hereditary  influence,  there  is  every  reason  why  she  shoald  jii 

the  promptings  of  nature.  There  is  no  necessity  for  being  so  strict  towan 
mother,  as  regards  vigor  of  constitution,  quality  of  the  milk,  and  developm 

V I  the  breasts,  as  it  is  proper  to  be  in  choosing  a  nurse.     Were  we,  in  fact,  to  r 

those  women  only  as  capable  gf  nursing,  who  have  the  robustness  and  Bin 
which  we  require  in  mercenary  nurses,  we  should  be  almost  obliged  to  reliD< 
the  idea  of  seeing  the  majority  of  females  in  the  upper  classes  suckle  their 
children.  We  otlen  find  persons  of  this  description,  who  have  but  little  : 
and  that  of  medium  quality,  who  yet  raise  very  fine  children  ;  and  what  is 
gular,  if  these  very  same  women  should  nurse  another  child,  it  is  found  to  be 
emaciated  for  want  of  sufficient  nourishment. 

W  ithout  admitting  that  suckling  protects  newly-delivered  women  from  i 
diseases  to  which  they  are  liable  when  they  do  not  nurse,  and  whilst  acknow 
ing  that  it  exposes  them  in  an  especial  manner  to  fissures  of  the  nipple,  ai 
engorgement  and  abscess  of  the  breast,  I  regard  it  as  so  important  to  the 
that  1  make  it  a  point  to  recommend  it  in  the  absence  of  any  formal  contra- 
cation,  such  as,  fi  very  lymphatic  constitution,  the  presence  of  skin  disease, 
predisposition,  hereditary  or  otherwise,  to  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

When  a  pregnant  woman  proposes  suckling  her  child,  tbe  physician  is  < 

J  consulted  iu  regard  to  her  fitness  for  the  task,  and  the  future  qualities  of 

milk.  This  question  is  usually  very  difficult  to  answer.  Still,  by  taking  in 
sideration  the  state  of  the  constitution,  the  changes  which  the  breasts  QDd< 
and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  sero-lactescent  fluid  which  they  furnish 
Lactiition),  we  may  be  able,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  form  a  tolerably  co 

f  opinion. 

\  Sometimes  the  anticipations  of  the  physician  seem  to  be  at  fault  during 

first  weeks  subsequent  to  delivery.     There  are  some  individuals,  who,  ha 

commenced  nursing  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  their  accoucheur,  and  fin 

their  milk  abundant  at  the  outset,  think  themselves  excellent  nurses  and  n 

■\  light  of  our  fears;  but,  as  M.  Donn^  observes,  this  abundance  at  the  first  if 

(  always  a  surety  for  the  future :  the  least  promising  women  often  have  consi 

able  milk  at  the  commencement,  and  the  first  milk  is  always  rich  enough  f 
new-born  child.  Everything  seems  to  go  on  well,  and  it  is  not  until  after 
lapse  of  six  weeks  or  two  months,  that  the  diminution  of  the  milk,  the  emacu 
of  the  child,  or  the  disordered  health  of  the  mother,  begin  td  be  perceived. 

I 

$  1.   PrEOAUTIONB  to  be  OBSBBYED  in  BBLATION  to  women  who  PBOl 

Nursing. 

Most  of  the  preliminary  precautions  have  reference  to  the  conformation  of 
nipple.  The  varieties  which  it  presents  may  call  for  the  employment  of  » 
preparatory  measures,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  constitute  a  formal  contra-ind 
tion  to  the  nursing.  Thus,  certain  women  have  a  very  short  nipple,  so  th] 
barely  reaches  the  level  of  the  breast,  whilst  in  others,  its  place  is  occupied  I 
depression  rather  than  a  projection;  lastly,  in  some,  the  nipple  is  extren 
sensitive  even  before  pregnancy,  and  during  the  cold  season  becomes  chap 
and  fissured.     When  Uie  nipple  does  not  project  at  all,  and  especially  when 
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place  18  occupied  by  a  depression,  suckling  would  prove  so  difficult  for  the  child 
and  so  painful  to  the  mother,  that  I  advise  its  relinquishment  altogether. 
Although  the  means  employed  hitherto  for  drawing  out,  and,  as  it  were,  mould- 
ing the  nipple,  are  sometimes  effectual  when  it  is  only  too  short,  they  rarely 
succeed  in  making  it  project  when  it  does  not  exist  at  all,  and  often  give  rbe  to 
serious  accidents.     Thus  it  has  been  recommended : 

1.  To  titillate  the  nipple  frequently  during  the  last  two  months  of  gestation; 
but  this  is  irritating,  often  becomes  painful,  and  has  finally  to  be  given  up. 

2.  To  use  nipple  shields.  These'  are  little  concave  plates  of  turned  wood, 
having  a  small  excavation  in  the  centre  for  the  reception  of  the  nipple.  The 
patient  applies  this  plate  when  she  is  dressed,  and  draws  the  gusset  of  her  corset 
so  as  to  pi  ess  strongly  upon  it.  The  compression  being  applied  on  all  parts  ex- 
cept the  nipple,  causes  it  to  project  strongly,  so  that  after  wearing  it  for  two  or 
three  months,  the  nipple  is  lengthened  to  the  extent  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch. 
When  the  mere  application  of  the  shield  is  not  found  to  answer,  a  pump  is 
adapted  to  its  extremity,  each  stroke  of  the  piston  of  which  draws  upon  the 
nipple  and  occasions  it  to  project.  But  as  the  skin  of  the  nipple  is  subjected  to 
incessant  rubbing  against  the  sides  of  the  shield,  it  is  liable  to  become  inflamed  in 
consequence.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  species  of  vials,  furnished  with  a 
narrow  opening,  which  is  applied  upon  the  nipple,  and  provided  with  a  long 
curved  tube,  which  enables  the  woman  to  produce  tractions  by  exhausting  the 
air  with  her  mouth. 

3.  Direct  and  repeated  suction  is,  doubtless,  the  best  means  that  can  be  em- 
ployed. This  may  be  performed  by  the  husband  or  an  intelligent  servant  maid. 
In  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  accommodating  individual,  a  large  puppy  may  be 
used,  first  taking  care  to  wrap  up  its  paws.  The  reason  why  suction  is  the  best 
means  that  can  be  used  is,  that  the  gutter  formed  by  the  tongue  keeps  the  nipple 
ex  tended  j  and  prevents  the  oscillating  movements  communicated  by  the  pump. 
Besides,  when  the  nipple  is  moistened  by  the  saliva,  it  becomes  more  supple  and 
extensible.  After  this  suction,  says  Gardien,  the  nipple  is  to  be  washed  with 
warm  wine,  in  order  to  give  firmness  to  the  cuticle.  The  washing  completed,  they 
should  be  covered  with  tubes  of  white  wax  or  gum  elastic,  to  keep  them  elongated 
and  protect  them  from  rubbing.  To  make  the  nipple  covers  of  wax,  a  piece  of 
this  substance  is  put  for  some  time  in  warm  water,  in  order  to  soften  it,  and  its 
centre  is  next  depressed  with  the  finger  or  a  thimble  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
receive  the  nipple. 

The  extreme  sensibility  of  this  part  in  some  women  who  have  never  had  chil- 
dren^ also  calls  for  the  use  of  some  means  of  hardening,  of  tanning  a  little,  the 
skin  which  covers  it.  This  is  easily  effected  by  the  use  of  lotions,  consisting  of 
alcohol  and  water  or  astringent  solutions,  continued  for  several  months. 

These  precautions,  judiciously  employed,  often  render  nursing  possible  and 
even  easy,  which  without  them  would  have  been  impossible,  or  at  least  very 
painful  at  the  outset. 

§  2.  Rules  or  Nursinq. 

Everything  bei^  pn^ierl^  »  *Kmt  to  suckle  her  child. 

NoWy  in  order  to  pretent  in  ^  i^oeptfl  which  should 
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govern  the  nursing,  it  will  be  useful  to  divide  the  time  of  its  contiouaDce 
i  several  principal  periods,  which,  being  characterized  fhy  peculiar  phenomei 

the  part  of  both  mother  and  child,  give  rise  to  special  indicatiooB.     We 
divide  the  nursing  into  three  periods :  the  first  ending  with  the  milk-fevei 
i  second  extending  beyond  the  term  of  six  months,  and  the  third  until  weai 

;  First  Period. — The  first  period  is  of  very  short  duration,  constituting,  i 

speak,  the  transition  stage  between  the  intra-uterine  nutrition,  whereby  the  < 

derived  the  nutritive  elements  ready  elaborated  from  the  maternal  economy 

the  suckling,  properly  so  called,  by  which  it  still  receives,  indeed,  a  special  d 

^  ment  from  the  mother,  but  one  which  has  to  undergo  elaboration  in  its  ow 

testinal  canal  before  being  assimilated.   The  phenomena  which  mark  this  p< 

are,  in  fact,  preparatory  on  both  sides ;  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  whose 

gradually  loses  the  characters  of  colostrum,  to  assume  those  of  a  more  nuti 

-,  j  fluid;  and  on  the  part  of  the  child,  who  gradually  becomes  accustomed  to< 

skilled  in  the  performance  of  the  new  function,  and  who  also  finds  in  the 
provided  by  the  mother,  purgative  qualities,  which  clear  out  the  intestinal  c 
and  thus  prepare  it  for  the  digestion  of  more  substantial  food. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  colostrum  secreted  by  the  mammse  at  the 

of  delivery,  or  shortly  after,  is  sufficient  in  quantity  to  satisfy  the  requiremei 

the  child.     It  may,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  be  put  at  once  to  the  breast 

the  doing  so  would  in  many  cases  be  attended  with  no  inconvenience  what 

The  efforts  which  it  makes  to  suck  are  generally  sufficient  to  excite  or  inc 

)!  ■  the  secretion  of  milk  in  primiparae.     t't^till,  as  the  mother's  strength  is  oftei 

:i  haustcd  by  the  pains  of  labor,  and  she  needs  a  season  of  rest  and  quiet 

ji  several  sleepless  nights,  it  would  be  cruel  to  oblige  her  to  nurse  her  child  in 

[.  diately,  there  being  really  no  occasion  therefor.  On  this  account,  it  is  custoi 

I  to  defer  it  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  after  which  time  she  is  presented  with 

■  child.     But  as  the  latter  would  be  inconvenienced  by  remaining  so  long  wit 

food,  it  is  well  to  give  it  a  few  dessert -spoonfuls  of  warm  sugar  and  water,  i 
an  hour  after  its  birth.  This  should  be  repeated  every  two  hours  at  thesoo 
or  every  three  hours  at  the  latest,  until  it  is  convenient  to  the  mother  to  p 
to  the  breast.  This  mode  of  procedure  has  the  advantage  of  clearing  the  m 
and  fauces  of  the  mucus  which  so  often  obstructs  them.  Should  the  in< 
from  any  cause  be  unable  to  give  it  suck  for  several  days,  a  substitute  shou 
prepared,  by  adding  about  one  quarter  the  amount  of  cow's  milk  to  the  t 
and  water. 

Some  persons  have  imagined  that  the  putting  of  the  child  to  the  breast  n 
be  deferred  with  advantage  for  twenty-four,  thirty -six,  or  even  forty-eight  he 
and  some  authors  would  even  have  us  wait  until  the  milk-fever  is  over, 
plan  is  liable  to  several  serious  objections.  Thus,  the  child  is  deprived  du 
all  this  time  of  a  fluid  whose  nutritive  qualities  are  perfectly  suited  to  the 
ditiun  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  whose  laxative  properties  enable  us  to  disp 
with  the  purgatives  so  often  required  to  expel  the  meconium  in  children  w 
are  brought  up  artificially.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sucking  of  the  child  fi 
tates  the  flow  of  the  milk,  prevents  the  inordinate  swelling  of  the  breasts  anc 
pain  which  so  often  results  therefrom ;  it  gives  form  to  the  ni]|jy)le,  which  is  sc 
with  much  greater  difficulty  when  the  breasts  are  swollen  and  tense,  and  obv 
the  milk  fever  almost  entirely.     Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  both  mother 
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okild,  we  think  it  right  not  to  nurse  immediatelj  after  delivery,  hat  also  not  to 
postpone  it  longer  than  from  six  to  twelve  hours. 

Before  patting  the  child  to  the  hreast  for  the  first  time,  it  is  important  to  wash 
the  nipple  with  warm  water,  in  order  to  remove  the  concretions  of  sehaceoos 
matter  which  may  have  collected  in  the  hottom  of  the  grooves  in  which  the  lacti- 
feroas  ducts  discharge.  The  washing  has  the  additional  effect  to  moisten  it, 
make  it  more  supple,  and  render  it  less  unpleasant  to  the  child. 

It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  put  the  nipple  in  the  child's  mouth ;  for,  as  it 
is  guided  only  by  a  blind  instinct,  it  takes  anything  presented  to  it,  and  might 
seek  for  a  long  time  without  success.  Most  children  perform  very  well  at  the 
first  attempts ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for,  independently  of  the  difficul- 
ties due  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  breast  and  nipple,  which  difficulties  we  shall 
speak  of  hereafter,  there  are  others  depending  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
breast  is  presented  to  it :  thus,  the  face  of  the  child  being  applied  against  the 
breast,  if  care  be  not  taken,  its  nose  will  be  stopped  at  the  same  time  that  its 
mouth  is  filled  by  the  nipple,  and,  being  unable  to  breathe,  it  withdraws  from  the 
breast.  Therefore,  it  should  always  be  seen  to  that  the  nostrils  are  kept  free. 
At  other  times,  the  nipple,  instead  of  being  grasped  by  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tongue,  into  the  concavity  of  which  it  should  be  received,  is  placed  beneath  the 
point  of  that  organ  upon  the  floor  of  the  buccal  cavity,  whence  suction  is  impos- 
sible. Levret  mentions  a  remarkable  disposition  of  the  tongue,  which  is  curved 
into  a  gutter,  and  adheres  to  the  palate ;  in  this  case,  it  should  be  detached  with 
a  spatula.  The  motions  of  the  tongue  are  sometimes  hindered  by  shortness  of 
the  fraenum,  which  also  prevents  it  from  being  projected  forwards.  In  this  case, 
the  fraenum  should  be  cut.* 

^  The  fraenam  linguae  is  sometimes,  bat  more  rarely  than  those  accoachears  seem  to  think 
who  cat  it  in  most  new-born  children,  too  long  from  before  backward,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  too  short  from  below  upward.  The  point,  being  then  arrested  against  the  lower 
parietes  of  the  mouth,  remains  behind  the  alveolar  ridge,  and  can  hardly  be  pat  forth  be- 
tween, the  lips.  When  the  child  cries  strongly,  the  tongae  is  seen  to  be  held  downward 
and  forward  by  a  transparent  partition,  which  prevents  it  from  being  raised  and  carried 
forward. 

The  operation  to  be  performed  is  of  the  simplest  character.  The  head  of  the  child  being 
held  slightly  backward,  an  assistant  pinches  the  nose  to  oblige  it  to  open  its  mouth.  The 
fr»num  is  engaged  in  the  slit  of  the  plate  attached  to  the  grooved  director,  and  then  raising 
the  tongae  forcibly,  the  surgeon,  holding  a  pair  of  blunt  scissors  in  bis  right  hand,  divides 
the  fraenum  at  a  single  stroke,  taking  care  to  direct  the  point  of  the  scissors  downward  and 
the  farthest  possible  from  the  tongue. 

The  accidents  to  which  the  operation  is  liable  are :  1,  the  falling  backward  of  the  tongue 
into  the  pharynx,  witnessed  three  times  by  J.  L.  Petit,  and  which  would  have  suffocated 
the  child  had  not  the  organ  been  promptly  restored  to  its  position  by  the  finger ;  2,  hemor- 
rhage from  wounding  the  ranine  veins.  It  is  the  more  important  to  detect  and  suppress 
this  hemorrhage,  as  it  would  be  kept  up  by  the  constant  movements  of  suction  or  deglu- 
tition. It  is  remedied  either  by  touching  the  bottom  of  the  wound  with  a  fluid  caustic  or 
by  cauterising  the  injured  vessel  by  means  of  a  stylet  heated  to  whiteness ;  or,  lastly,  by 
Petit's  bandage.  This  consists  of  a  fork  of  wood,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  covered 
with  linen,  one  end  of  which  rests  against  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw,  whilst  the 
other  embraces  the  apex  of  the  wound.  It  is  held  in  place  by  a  small  bandage  placed 
across  the  mouth,  ass^^ted  by  another  turn,  then  crossed  below  tlit  ^*  *"^  '^vried  up 
above  the  ears,  to  be  fastened  to  the  child's  cap. 
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As  other  circumstances  which  may  render  nursing  difficalt  or  impo 
should  be  noted  certain  sublingual  tumors,  hare-lip  with  division  of  the  hai 
soil  palate,  and  the  facial  hemiplegia  which  so  often  follows  the  oae  < 
forceps.  As  the  latter  accideot  is  generally  evanesceot,  the  artificial  ni 
need  be  but  temporary.  The  sublingual  tumors  should  be  incised  or  ezti] 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  division  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate  renders  sm 
almost  always  impossible. 

Some  children,  either  from  congenital  debility,  or  from  sloth,  or  want 
tivity,  seem  as  though  they  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  suck.  After  pi 
the  nipple  far  back  in  the  mouth,  the  mother  should  be  directed  to  move  it  i 
in  order  to  tickle  the  tongue  and  solicit  its  action.  With  the  same  objec 
nipple  might  be  pressed  a  little,  so  as  to  project  a  few  drops,  or  what  is  I 
since  this  is  difficult  in  primiparsd,  a  piece  of  linen  dipped  in  sweetened 
should  be  squeezed  upon  the  base  of  the  nipple,  which  would  oonduct  thi 
between  the  lips  applied  to  its  extremity. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts,  certain  children  seem  unwilling  to  maJ 
attempt  to  suck,  neither  do  they  indicate  any  want  by  their  cries,  but 
almost  constantly.  The  mothers  are  gratified  by  this  repose  of  the  child, 
affords  them  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  quiet  which  they  so  much  nee< 
are  careful  not  to  disturb  it  by  putting  it  to  the  breast.  But  when  it  an 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  or  when,  becoming  anxious  on  account  of  it 
longed  sleep,  the  parent  takes  it  up,  it  is  found  to  have  lost  all  its  energy 
very  feebly,  and  is  unable  to  suck.  No  time  should  then  be  lost  in  endea 
to  stimulate  it  in  every  manner  possible.  It  should  be  undressed,  placed 
a  warm  fire,  and  rubbed  actively  with  flannels  cither  dry  or  moistened  wit] 
phorated  spirits.  It  should  be  obliged  to  take  the  nipple  if  possible,  ai 
succeeding  in  this,  it  should  be  put  to  a  nurse,  whose  milk  flows  freely,  an 
can  graduuUy  express  a  few  spoonfuls  into  its  mouth.  These  poor  childr 
generally  be  restored  in  this  manner;  but  we  are  often  obliged  to  let  ihi 
main  for  a  few  days  with  a  wet-nurse,  whose  milk  flows  so  freely  as  scart 
require  any  effort  at  suction,  before  returning  them  to  their  mothers. 

The  condition  just  mentioned  is  far  from  being  uncommon;  and,  for  n 
part,  I  have  several  times  had  charge  of  children  who,  in  this  way,  have  in 
me  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  Therefore,  we  should  always  advise  the  i 
never  to  allow  more  than  two  or  three  hours  to  pass  without  giving  drink  c 
to  her  child,  and,  at  any  rate,  always  to  waken  it 

The  first  attempt  at  sucking  soon  fatigues  it,  which  is  explained  both 
weakness,  and  the  effort  which  ii  is  obliged  to  make.     Thus,  during  the  fii 
days,  it  can  hardly  perform  more  than  four,  six,  or  eight  regular  and  coot 
suctions,  before  it  is  obliged  to  stop  and  begin  again  after  a  few  moments, 
interval  between  each  attempt  is  generally  longer  as  the  child  becomes  w 
either  on  account  of  its  increased  debility,  or  because  it  has  nursed  so  rei 
Sometimes  it  even  falls  asleep  upon  the  bosom  after  some  efforts,  and  has 
awakened  by  striking  it  lightly  upon  the  cheeks,  buttocks,  or  feet.     The 
sucking  are  occasionally  so  distant,  that  the  child  may  remain  in  this 
the  breast  for  half  an  hour,  or  even  longer. 

Now,  this  slow  nursing  may  become  very  painful  to  the  mother.     In  I 
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women  generally  tit  up  in  bed  for  the  parpose^  and  wben  obliged  to  remain  long 
in  that  position  they  find  it  very  fatiguing.  It  is  precisely  to  avoid  this  that  I 
would  desire  to  popularize  the  practice  that  I  have  seen  adopted  with  the  greatest 
success  by  American  women,  namely,  to  lie  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  one 
on  which  they  intend  to  nurse,  and  placing  the  child  lengthwise  with  the  breast, 
allow  the  nipple  to  fall  into  its  mouth.  They  may  retain  this  position  for  a 
long  time  without  experiencing  any  fatigue. 

During  the  first  days,  it  is  very  important  to  watch  the  child  very  closely 
whilst  at  the  breast,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  it  really  sucks  and  swallows  the  milk. 
Either  because  the  milk  comes  with  too  great  difficulty,  or  because  the  child 
will  not,  or  cannot,  make  the  necessary  effort,  it  is  seen,  indeed,  to  make  certain 
motions  of  the  cheeks  resembling  suction,  and  yet  does  not  swallow.  If  a 
finger  be  placed  upon  the  larynx,  we  shall  be  able  to  tell  by  its  movements 
during  deglutition  whether  the  latter  is  accomplished.  Besides,  a  sort  of  rust- 
ling sound  is  often  heard  produced  by  the  passage  of  fluid  fi*om  the  mouth  into 
the  QBSopbagus. 

When  the  child  has  been  put  to  the  breast  from  the  first  day,  the  milk-fever 
will  rarely  be  considerable.  The  frequent  emptying  of  the  breasts  by  the  child 
also  prevents  them  from  becoming  distended  and  painful.  Some  women,  how- 
ever, have  so  much  milk  at  this  time,  that  the  mammae  are  exceedingly  swollen 
and  the  nursing  becomes,  temporarily,  more  annoying  to  the  mother  and  difficult 
for  the  child.  It  is  more  troublesome  to  the  mother,  because  the  sucking  gives 
pain,  and  the  swelling  of  the  gland  extending  even  to  the  axilla,  causes  suffer- 
ing when  the  arm  is  brought  down  to  the  chest,  which  has  to  be  done  in  order 
to  hold  the  child  properly ;  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  child,  because  this  extreme 
distension  renders  it  less  able  to  seize  the  nipple.  The  swelling  of  the  mammas 
efflEU^s  or  depresses  the  latter,  until  it  can  no  longer  be  grasped  by  the  lips  of 
the  child.  When  this  occurs,  it  is  often  necessary  to  empty  the  breasts  by 
means  of  a  pump.  The  withdrawal  of  a  certain  amount  of  milk  relieves  the 
pain  caused  by  the  swelling,  and  restores  the  nipple  to  its  usual  length. 

As  the  child  obtains  but  very  little  milk  at  a  time  for  the  first  few  days,  it 
should  be  put  to  the  breast  at  very  short  intervals.  Still,  it  is  well  to  accustom 
it  to  a  certain  regularity  in  the  time  of  taking  its  repasts.  Children  always  suffer 
from  irregularity  in  their  meals,  sometimes  leaving  too  long  an  interval  between 
them,  and  sometimes  introducing  a  fresh  portion  of  milk  into  the  stomach  be- 
fore giving  them  time  to  digest  what  they  had  recently  taken.  Without  pre- 
tending to  mathematical  precision,  we  would  state  that  the  new-born  child 
ought  to  nurse  at  intervals  of  about  two  hours  at  the  shortest,  and  of  three 
hours  at  the  longest.  When  it  is  feeble,  or  born  prematurely,  and  therefore 
able  to  take  but  very  small  quantities  at  a  time,  the  intervals  might  be  short- 
ened. We  must,  I  think,  allow  it  to  judge- for  itself  of  the  amount  that  it  shall 
take  at  each  time,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances.  What  would  be  plenty 
ibr  one,  would  be  insufficient  for  another,  besides,  as  children  are  capable  of  re- 
'  jeoting  the  mirphis  firam  their  stomachs,  there  is  no  great  harm  in  allowing  them 
4a  lain  vaAsr  more  ihan  they  really  need. 

uji I  UmkM^tm  VheO'dM  aiilk-fever  is  over,  the  breasts  are  in  full  activity, 

■IM^iiUhnnniiBg  properly  so  called.     Although  it  is 
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unusual  to  have  to  contend  any  longer  with  the  difficulties  mentioned  as  pi 
ing  to  the  preceding  period,  there  are  yet  some  precepts  which  may  be  m 
applied. 

The  first  care  to  be  taken  before  giving  the  child  suck,  is  to  be  sore  t 
really  needs  it,  for  it  ought  never  to  be  put  to  the  breast  for  the  sole  purp 
stilling  its  cries,  as,  unfortunately,  most  young  mothers  are  nearly  certain 
The  fact  is,  the  cry  is  not  always  to  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  suffering 
real  want.  The  child  cries  as  we  speak ;  verj*  often,  it  is  simply  an  ad  wk 
it  indicates  its  individual  existence,  and  is  so  habitual  during  its  earlieat 
that  it  sometimes  seems  to  indulge  in  it  as  a  matter  of  enjoyment.  Some 
drcn  cry  without  any  appreciable  reason,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  their  con 
agitation,  and  often  long  sleeplessness,  do  not  seem  to  be  any  the  worse 
Such  children  the  nurses  commonly  call  bcui,  and  the  epithet  is  tolerabl; 
deserved. 

To  judge  whether  the  cries  of  a  child  are  indicative  of  a  desire  to  nan 
should  take  into  consideration  the  other  signs  which  accompany  them,  a 
the  time  of  its  last  repast.  The  cry  of  hunger  is  generally  attended  with 
movements  of  the  upper  extremities.  The  child  turns  its  head  from  right  t 
and  opens  its  mouth  as  though  seeking  for  the  breast;  it  seises  eagerly  tb 
of  the  finger,  or  any  soft  and  round  body  that  may  be  placed  between  it 
and  sucks  at  it  repeatedly. 

When  the  proper  moment  arrives,  before  presenting  the  breast,  the  i 
should  always  be  moistened  either  with  a  little  milk  or  saliva.  Then,  the  n 
holding  the  child  in  her  arms  and  resting  its  head  upon  one  of  them,  pa 
nipple  in  its  mouth,  taking  care  to  press  slightly  upon  the  areola  so  as  to  p 
a  little  milk,  and  intimate,  as  it  were,  to  the  child,  that  it  can  suck  with  a 
tage.  These  precautions  are  hardly  necessary  except  during  the  earliest  i 
for  after  this,  it  throws  itself  upon  the  breast  and  seizes  it  so  powerfully, 
make  it  a  painful  operation.  In  some  cases  even,  so  far  from  exciting  it 
necessary  to  restrain  its  avidity  by  withdrawing  the  nipple  from  time  to  tin 
when  not  having  nursed  for  several  hours,  it  swallows  in  a  rapid  and  glatt 
manner. 

The  mother  should  put  it  to  both  breasts  at  the  same  meal ;  they  are  tbos 
disengorged,  and  by  dividing  the  service,  the  nipples  have  time  to  rest  froi 
effort  of  suction  which  often  irritates  and  infiames  them.  The  child  is  alsc 
early  accustomed  to  nursing  from  both  sides.  If,  as  often  happens,  it  appei 
prefer  one  side  in  particular,  and  refuses  to  nurse  from  the  other,  that  1 
should  be  first  presented  which  it  seems  to  prefer  the  least.  Hunger  will 
overcome  its  repugnance,  so  that  after  some  hesitation  it  will  condade  to 
the  breast  which  it  would  have  refused  if  presented  the  last. 

It  is  well  to  watch  the  child  attentively  whilst  nursing,  at  least  daring  the 
weeks.  It  will  then  be  ascertained  whether  the  sucking  is  apparent  or  re 
observing  the  motions  of  the  larynx  during  deglutition,  as  also  by  hearing 
sort  of  rustling  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  amount  of  milk  which  it  t 
can  be  judged  of  more  certainly  by  noting  the  length  of  time  which  it 
though  still  retaining  the  nipple  in  its  mouth.  It  often  sleeps  after  nurving 
warmth  which  it  receives  from  the  mother  whilst  lying  in  her  arms,  and  the 
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of  enjoyment  whiob  it  finds  in  keeping  hold  of  the  nipple,  also,  when  it  has 
sacked  qaite  recently,  the  repletion  of  its  stomach,  all  tend  to  invite  slumber. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  discovered  to  be  sleeping,  it  should  be  awakened  at 
once  and  caused  to  suck  again,  if  there  is  reason  for  thinking  that  it  has  not  had 
enough ;  but  when  the  contrary  is  the  case,  it  should  be  taken  away  immediately 
and  la^d  in  its  cradle.  The  infant  soon  contracts  the  habit  of  falling  asleep  and 
sleeping  with  the  nipple  in  the  mouth,  and  ere  long  it  becomes  impossible  to  put 
it  to  rest  otherwise.  It  is  plain  that  the  practice  must  be  fatiguing  to  the  mother, 
especially  at  night. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  quantity  of  milk  that  it  should  be  allowed 
to  take  at  each  repast,  and  how  long  it  ought  to  be  permitted  to  suck.  The  latter 
will  evidently  vary  with  the  abundance  of  the  milk,  the  ease  with  which  it  flows', 
and  the  length  of  time  that  the  child  rests.  As  we  have  said,  there  b  no  objec- 
tion to  allowing  it  to  become  satisfied  in  the  absence  of  special  indications  sug- 
gested by  disease. 

The  child  should  be  nursed  less  frequently  as  it  grows  older.  After  the  first 
two  or  three  weeks,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  it  the  breast  every  three  hours, 
and  if  the  milk  is  of  good  quality,  the  intervals  between  the  repasts  may  be  still 
further  lengthened  towards  the  third  or  fourth  month ;  this  distribution  must, 
however,  be  somewhat  modified  in  the  day  or  the  night.  The  intervals  of  nursing 
at  night  must  be  greater  from  the  beginning,  so  that  it  shall  suck  but  three  times 
from  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  After  a 
month,  even  the  intermediate  repast  may  be  relinquished.  If  the  child  sucks 
but  little  at  a  time  on  account  of  debility,  and  therefore  seems  to  require  the 
breast  oftener,  a  little  diluted  cow's  milk  may  be  given  once  or  twice  in  its  stead. 

There  can  be  nothing  absolute  as  regards  this  determination  of  the  hours  for 
nursing ;  for  although  we  have  recommended  that  the  child's  sleep  be  interrupted 
in  order  to  give  it  food,  this  should  not  be  done  at  a  more  advanced  age.  A 
child  of  from  two  to  three  months  old  will  always  awaken  spontaneously  when  it 
feels  the  want,  and  the  dangers  that  we  have  spoken  of  are  no  longer  to  be 
feared.  Therefore  it  may  be  allowed  to  sleep  on.  Still,  these  precepts  should 
be  conformed  to,  for  by  leaving  a  proper  interval  between  the  repasts,  the  child 
receives  sufficient  food,  it  has  time  to  digest  what  it  has  taken,  and  the  acid  re- 
gurgitations, and  the  passage  of  curdled  but  otherwise  unaltered  milk,  the  sure 
indications  of  a  bad  digestion,  are  avoided ;  besides  this,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
preventing  the  enormous  embonpoint,  the  pufiy  cheeks,  and  dead  hue  of  the  skin 
which  sometimes  indicate  a  weak  constitution. 

This  plan  is  attended  with  the  happiest  results,  especially  for  women  of  the 
upper  classes,  for  whom  sleep,  and  that  undisturbed,  deep,  and  sufficiently  long, 
is  even  more  necessary  than  food  to  the  reparation  of  their  forces.  Most  of  the 
nervous  women  of  large  cities  should  have  at  least  six  or  seven  hours  of  good 
uninterrupted  sleep,  under  the  penalty  of  being  obliged  to  wean  their  children 
very  early ;  then,  after  having  nursed  the  child  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  may  take  another  nap  of  two  or  three  hours,  if  they  require  it.  It 
would  be  a  great  mistake,  says  M.  Donne,  to  suppose  that  the  children  suffer 
from  this  system.  When  observed  from  the  be^nning^  thej  JometiinM  become 
accustomed  to  it,  without  having  any  trouble  in  iJiiping  i9:llli  '^^iMher , 
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and  they  never  suffer  from  the  oow'b  milk  that  is  given  to  them.  Thej  mn 
trained  to  take  the  hottle,  bo  that  should  anything  afterward  oblige  the  m 
to  suspend  nursing  temporarily,  there  would  be  much  less  difficulty  in  eDg 
them  to  accept  the  artificial  nourishment,  for  which  children  who  have  i 
known  anything  but  the  breast  sometimes  manifest  an  iDvinoible  repognan 

Sleep  is  so  necessary  to  nursing  women,  that  not  only  should  they  nerei 
suck,  but  whenever  possible,  the  child  should  be  kept  from  its  mother  at  i 
Having  obtained  an  intelligent  and  faithful  nurse,  she  should  be  intrusted 
the  care  of  watching  over  the  child,  giving  it  drink  at  night,  and  taking  it  t 
mother  only  at  stated  times. 

Third  Period, — As  the  object  of  the  first  period  was  to  prepare  the  ohi 
receiving  a  special  elementary  nourishment,  it  is  proposed  in  the  latter,  grad 
to  remove  it  from  the  mother,  and  so  acoostom  it  to  all  kinds  of  food ;  in  a  ' 
to  render  its  existence  entirely  independent.  Therefore,  the  office  of  the  | 
cian  is  limited  to  determining  the  period  at  which  other  food  may  be  add 
the  mother's  milk,  as  also  the  time  when  it  may  be  proper  to  wean  the 
entirely. 

Practitioners  are  far  from  being  unanimous  in  relation  to  the  period  at  ^ 
other  food  than  the  mother's  milk  should  be  given  to  the  child.  "  Nursea 
the  country,"  says  Desormeaux, ''  are  usually  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  theii 
dren  a  sort  of  pap  made  of  fine  wheat  flour  and  cow's  milk,  after  the  first 
they  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  this  food  relieves  the  colic,  to  which 
born  children  are  very  subject.  Whether  it  really  has  this  effect,  or  whethi 
digestion,  by  being  made  still  more  difficult,  throws  the  child  into  a  kind  o 
pid  condition,  it  is  often  observed  to  be  more  quiet  after  taking  it ;  at  the 
time  it  produces  a  favorable  change  in  the  color  and  consistence  of  the  i 
ments.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  children  are  confined  to  the  mother's 
provided  it  is  sufficiently  rich  and  abundant,  they  are  not  more  subject  to 
lent  colic  than  others.  From  all  this  I  am  disposed  to  infer,  that  the 
method,  when  prudently  followed,  is  without  inconvenience  in  the  major 
oases,  whilst  in  certain  others,  it  may  be  advantageous.  Nevertheless,  I  an 
suaded  that  the  latter  is  the  best  and  surest,  especially  for  weakly  child 
Desormeaux's  conclusion  seems  to  me  to  lack  precision,  and  I  only  quote  il 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  tendency  it  might  have  to  encourage  oi 
prejudices  which,  unfortunately,  are  but  too  widely  prevalent.  The  papa,  i 
&o.,  which  are  given  to  children  in  certain  countries  almost  as  soon  as  the 
born,  are  at  least  useless  and  often  dangerous.  There  are,  doubtleea,  aironi 
robust  children  who  may  swallow  them  without  inconvenience.  But  would 
have  thriven  less  had  they  been  confined  to  their  mother's  milk  f  This  ia 
I  deny,  and  have  at  the  same  time  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  such  a  r^ 
would  prove  dangerous  to  the  greater  number. 

When  the  mother  is  a  good  nurse,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  performance  c 
duties  does  not  fatigue  her,  and  the  milk  remains  unchanged  in  qualit 
amount,  the  child  should  be  restricted  to  it  as  far  as  possible  for  the  fin 
months,  with  the  exception  of  the  additions  mentioned  for  the  night.  We 
see  hereafter,  when  treating  of  the  mixed  method,  what  the  reasons  are  i 
may  lead  to  a  modification  of  this  rule,  and  to  which  I  shall  submit  nnraaer 
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whenerer  a  hired  nurse  is  concerned.  Desormeauz  thinks  that  the  air  of  large 
cities  is  generally  less  pnre  and  stiinolating  than  that  of  the  country;  and  there- 
fore, that  the  child  should  be  supplied  sooner  with  a  species  of  nourishment 
capable  of  supplying,  to  some  extent,  the  deficiencies  of  the  air.  He  adds  that 
the  same  is  true  as  regards  children  brought  up  in  low  and  moist  places,  as  also 
for  those  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  or  whose  parents  are  feeble.  Neither  can 
I  agree  on  this  point  with  the  celebrated  accoucheur.  Doubtless,  when  the  bad 
constitution  of  the  children  is  due  to  the  mother's  weakness  or  the  defective 
quality  of  her  milk,  cow's  milk,  and  not  broths  or  pap,  should  be  substituted  for 
it;  but  I  cannot  think  that  a  residence  in  cities,  or  in  low  and  moist  places,  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  an  earlier  administration  of  food,  which  b  unnatural  to  the 
child.  Infants  living  under  bad  hygienic  conditions,  suffer  from  a  susceptibility 
on  die  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  to  which  the  robust  children  of  the  country, 
whose  digestive  powers  are  far  more  developed,  are  not  liable.  To  give  a  feeble 
and  delicate  child  food  of  difficult  digestion,  is  to  task  the  alimentary  canal  be- 
yond its  powers,  and  could  only  result  in  incomplete  elaboration  and  imperfect 
assimilation;  fortunate  indeed  would  it  be,  should  it  not  give  rise  to  chronic 
enteric,  with  its  attendant  diarrhoea  and  emaciation. 

Kinds  of  food, — Farinaceous  substances  ought  to  be  prepared,  such  as  wheat 
and  rice  flour,  potato  starch,  and  arrow-root,  in  connection  with  milk,  so  as  to 
f<»rm  a  well-cooked  pap  of  variable  consistency ;  wheat  flour  slightly  dried  in  the 
oven,  taking  care  to  avoid  roasting  or  browning  it,  which  would  injure  a  portion 
of  its  nutritive  elements,  is  generally  chosen.  This  flour,  which  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  gluten,  is  very  nutritious.  The  articles  mentioned  may,  however, 
be  varied  to  suit  the  taste  and  condition  of  the  child.  Thus,  rice  cream  would 
be  preferred  if  the  child  were  somewhat  debilitated,  potato  starch  as  a  refreshing 
diet,  and  arrow-root  as  a  light  food.  Panada  made  of  well-baked  wheaten  bread, 
dried  in  the  oven  and  then  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  forms  an  excellent  diet 
It  is  boiled  for  several  hours  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  water,  and  afterward 
passed  through  a  silk  or  hair  sieve. 

About  five  or  six  dessert-spoonfuls  of  those  preparations  may  be  given  at  first 
every  morning.  Before  lon'g,  they  may  be  administered  twice  a  day,  besides 
having  added  to  them  shortly,  semoule  or  vermicelli,  well  cooked.  When  the 
child  is  seven  or  eight  months  old,  it  may  take  chicken  broth  or  light  soups.  A 
little  later  it  can  have  tiie  yelk  of  a  boiled  egg,  carefully  rejecting  the  white,  and 
finally,  it  may  be  allowed  to  suck  a  piece  of  fowl,  or  preferably,  a  bone  of  fowl, 
also  a  crust  of  bread  which  it  can  chew  and  swallow  only  after  having  moistened 
it  sufficiently  with  saliva. 

The  water  reddened  with  claret  and  sweetened  slightly,  which  M.  Donne  re- 
commends giving  after  the  age  of  six  months,  should,  I  think,  be  withheld  rather 
longer,  and  even  then,  ought  to  be  administered  very  carefully.  ' 

As  the  child  becomes  accustomed  to  other  food,  it  seeks  the  breast  wi,th  leas 
avidity,  although  still  retaining  a  marked  predilection  for  it.  The  mother  can 
then  suckle  it  less  frequently  without  disadvantage.  Toward  the  seventh  or 
eighth  month,  she  need  nurse  it  but  four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  still  Liter, 
two  or  three  times,  in  the  meanwhile  ceasing  to  give  it  the  bnaat  Aft  nighi 
altogether.  *    .  ii.  ..i  .. 
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This  progressive  diminution  habituates  the  child  to  doing  without  the  bn 
deyelops  its  taste  for  other  food,  and,  alsp,  decreases  the  flow  of  milk ;  so 
weaning  becomes  easier  for  the  child  and  less  troublesome  to  the  mother. 

ARTICLE  II. 

WEANINQ. 

At  what  age  ought  the  child  to  he  toeaned  f  The  natural  period  is  th« 
which  the  first  dentition  is  accomplished ;  for  not  until  then  is  the  child  provi 
with  the  organs  necessary  to  the  mastication  and  insalivation  of  the  food, 
it  often  happens  that  the  first  dentition  is  not  completed  for  a  year  or  a  year 
a  half,  and  it  is  very  unusual  to  defer  taking  the  child  from  the  breast  so  Ion 
this.  The  delay  would  be  attended  with  serious  disadvantage  to  both  mol 
and  child ;  the  mother  would  become  exhausted  by  her  long  nursing,  and 
milk  finally  lose  it9  good  qualities ;  besides  this,  the  children  themselves,  a 
a  certain  age,  seem  to  require  more  substantial  food ;  some,  in  fact,  retain  a  pa 
and  puffiness  of  the  features,  as  well  as  general  debility  so  long  as  they  oonti 
to  nurse,  and  assume  a  rosy  hue,  a  lively  and  happy  expression,  and  firmnea 
flesh,  as  soon  as  they  become  accustomed  to  a  more  nutritious  food. 

When  care  has  been  taken  to  habituate  the  child  to  something  else  than  n 
from  the  time  it  is  six  or  seven  months  old,  but  little  difficulty  will  be  experiei 
in  weaning  it  completely ;  and  nursing  may  be  given  up  without  disadvani 
as  soon  as  dentition  has  made  considerable  progress.  Still,  I  think  it  very 
portant  to  take  into  account  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  and  facility  with  wl 
the  evolution  of  the  teeth  is  accomplished.  As  a  general  rule,  weaning  is  nc 
be  thought  of,  before  the  child  has  from  eight  to  ten  teeth,  which  would  be  al 
the  age  of  twelve  or  sixteen  months.  But  if  the  deutition  is  delayed,  pain 
or  accompanied  by  some  of  the  affections  to  which  the  child  is  liable  in  its  sec 
year,  there  is  an  advantage,  whilst  giving  the  child  other  food,  to  keep  it  at 
breast,  allowing  it  to  suck  at  least  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  invaluable  resource  during  the  sufferings  of  painful  dentit 
The  child  then  refuses  otiier  kinds  of  food,  and  will  take  nothing  but  the  brc 
so  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  nourish  it  if  weaned  prematurely.  Theref 
a  system  which  at  once  provides  it  with  food  and  alleviates  its  sufferings/  n 
be  very  desirable.  In  cases  of  retarded  and  painful  dentition  it  would  be  ] 
dent  to  continue  the  nursing  till  the  child  is  eighteen  or  twenty  months  old. 

To  fix  upon  any  particular  period  for  weaning,  says  M.  Trousseau,  is  sin 
absurd,  and  for  this  reason :  Weaning  should  always  be  subordinate  to  dentit 
The  fact  is,  the  period  of  the  first  dentition,  from  the  appearance  of  the  first 
cisol^  to  that  of  the  last  molars,  is  fraught  with  peril  to  the  child.  It  is  sub^ 
to  a  multitude  of  disorders  affecting  the  abdomen,  the  chest,  and  the  1h 
especially  the  former.  Now,  as  the  so-called  disorders  of  digestion  are  the  n 
frequently  observed,  it  is  important  to  be  provided  with  a  diet  which  the  cl 
shall  not  refuse,  and  which  can  neither  aggravate  its  condition,  nor  give  risi 
any  other  disease.  But  dentition  lasts  for  three  years  :  must  the  suckling 
continued  all  that  time?  No,  not  absolutely;  w«  should  be  guided  by 
following  rules,  they  are  very  easily  remembered. 
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The  teeth  are  evolved  in  groups.  How  do  they  appear  f  There  are  several 
series,  as  follows :  in  the  first,  appear  the  two  lower  median  incisors ;  in  the 
second,  the  four  upper  incisors ;  in  the  third,  the  four  first  molars  and  usuallj 
afler  them  the  two  lower  lateral  incisors ;  in  the  fourth,  the  four  canines ',  and 
finally,  in  the  fifth,  tbe  four  last  molars.     These  are  the  deciduous  teeth. 

Let  us  next  see  how  the  groups  make  their  appearance  : 

1.  The  first  incisors  come  through  at  an  interval  of  from  one  to  fifteen  days, 
though  generally,  on  the  same  day ;  and  when  these  two  first  do  not  appear 
within  two  or  three  days  of  each  other,  the  dentition  is  irregular.  When  this 
is  over,  the  child  rests }  a  fact  of  immense  importance  as  regards  therapeutical 
measures.  It  rests  from  three  to  six  months.  The  two  first  teeth  usually  appear 
hetween  the  seventh  and  eighth  month,  and  the  child  has  afterward  at  least  six 
weeks  of  quiet. 

2.  The  four  upper  incisors  are  a  month  in  coming  through.  First  the  mid- 
dle, and  then  the  lateral  ones  appear,  and  that  between  the  tenth  and  twelfth 
month. 

3.  From  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  month,  those  of  the  third  series  come 
through :  then  the  child  rests  for  four  or  five  months,  during  all  which  time  the 
evolution  of  teeth  is  suspended. 

4.  Between  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-second  month,  the  four  canines  make 
their  appearance,  and  are  three  months  in  coming  through,  after  which  there  b 
a  very  long  repose. 

5.  Lastly,  the  child  gets  its  four  last  molars. 

It  is  well  to  know  that  the  teeth  appear  in  groups,  inasmuch  as  the  child  is 
sick  during  the  period  of  a  dental  evolution.  It  coughs  and  has  fever,  but  after 
the  teeth  are  through,  recovers  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Thus  it  is,  through- 
out the  entire  period  of  dentition.  Now,  what  is  the  right  time  for  weaning  ? 
Evidently,  it  should  be  in  the  interval  between  one  evolution  and  another,  and 
about  seven  or  eight  days  after  the  teeth  are  through,  and  while  the  organs  are 
in  a  state  of  rest.  We  have  thus  an  advantage  of  several  months,  wherein  the 
child  can  be  accustomed  to  a  new  diet. 

After  which  of  these  evolutions  is  it  best  to  wean  the  child?  After  that  of 
the  canines,  as  being  the  most  dangerous  :  the  latter  appear  singly,  and  are  the 
only  ones  which  are  crowded.  The  others  meet  with  no  impediments,  and  none 
but  the  canines  are  embraced  by  the  neighboring  teeth,  which  they  are  obliged 
to  press  asunder.  Therefore  it  is,  that  the  cutting  of  these  teeth  is  accompanied 
with  more  severe  symptoms. 

When  it  is  decided  to  wean  a  child  which  has  been  for  some  time  accustomed 
to  eating,  it  is  generally  better  to  do  it  at  once  than  to  leave  off  nursing  gradu- 
ally ;  for  by  continuing  to  allow  it  to  suck  only  once  or  twice  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  the  milk  becomes  altered,  and  might  prove  injurious.  It  is,  however^ 
advisable  to  begin  at  night,  and,  without  considering  it  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance, I  would  prefer  the  spring  or  summer  to  winter  for  commencing. 

The  mother  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  up  her  child  to  another  person, 
wha  should  supply  it  with  drink,  and  render  it  all  necessary  attention.  Some 
children,  so  long  as  they  know  that  their  mother  is  near  them,  refuse  to  take  any 
other  food,  and  it  is  hard  for  a  parent  to  resist  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  her 
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infant.  Should  it  be  impossible  for  the  mother  to  put  away  her  child,  she  oa 
to  try  to  disgust  it  by  covering  the  nipple  with  some  subf>tanoe  of  dtaagreei 
taste  and  odor,  such,  for  instance,  as  aloes  or  mustard.  I  have  rarely  fai 
to  succeed  with  the  latter,  for  most  children  reject  the  breast  with  disgust  a: 
having  once  tasted  or  even  smelled  it. 
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ARTICLE  III. 


REQIMEN   or  NURSING  WOMEN. 


We  have  but  few  remarks  to  make  in  relation  to  the  precautions  which  sho 
be  observed  by  a  young  woman  who  proposes  nursing  her  child.  A  good  die 
indispensable  for  women  who  have  to  support  the  fatigues  of  nursing.  Rich  i 
succulent  food,  beef  broth,  white  and  dark  meats,  whether  roast  oir  boiled,  sho\ 
doubtless,  form  in  great  measure  the  principal  elements  of  the  meals ;  still,  t 
ought  not  to  be  debarred  from  vegetables,  milk,  chocolate,  and  boiled  prep 
tions  of  the  various  farinaceous  substances.  They  should  avoid  highly-aeasoi 
ragouts,  and  an  excess  of  salt,  pepper,  vinegar,  and  other  strong  and  ii 
gestible  condiments.  The  usual  drink  should  be  claret  and  water,  the  use  of  f 
wine,  alcoholic  liquors,  and  coffee,  require  great  discretion,  and  it  were  far  be 
to  abstain  from  them  altogether. 

The  number  of  meals  should  generally  be  governed  by  the  habits  of  the  ii 
vidual.  It  b  well,  however,  that  they  should  not  be  too  far  apart,  nor  ao  copi< 
as  to  give  rise  to  indigestion. 

We  have  already  insisted  on  the  propriety  of  the  mother's  obtuning  a  s 
cient  amount  of  sleep,  and  revert  to  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  atteni 
upon  its  importauce ;  for  without  it,  most  of  the  females  in  large  cities  w< 
find  it  impossible  to  nurse. 

A  nursing  mother  ought  to  breathe  a  pure  air,  avoid  dampness  and  oM^ 
take  a  sufficient  amount  of  exercise.     The  warm  bathing  which  some  pen 
prescribe,  I  approve  of  when  not  too  long  continued,  and  only  for  the  preee 
tion  of  cleanliness. 

A  residence  in  the  country  certainly  is  one  of  the  best  hygienic  conditions  \ 
for  herself  and  child,  which  often  finds  in  frequent  insolation  and  pore  i 
substitute  for  deficiencies  in  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

The  breasts  should  be  carefully  protected  from  the  air,  especially  at  the  < 
set,  and  the  child  should  not  bu  suckled  in  a  cold  and  damp  garden.  I  h 
known  several  ladies  to  be  attacked  with  inflammatory  engorgement  of  the  bre 
from  a  neglect  of  this  precaution. 

The  chest  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  covered  with  a  piece  of  sofl  linen  fol 
in  several  thicknesses,  and  changed  as  soon  as  it  becomes  moist.     When 
breasts  are  very  largo,  they  should  be  supported  by  corsets  with  ample  gu8» 
for  the  mere  weight  of  the  glands  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  render  them  paii 
and  give  rise  to  engorgement. 

Some  women  have  so  much  milk,  that  when  the  child  sucks  on  one  sid 
escapes  freely  from  the  other.    To  prevent  the  linen  from  becoming  too  o 
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moistened  in  this  way,  the  nipple  is  sometimes  introdaoed  into  the  neck  of  a 
sort  of  very  flat  bottle,  which  receives  the  milk  as  it  escapes. 

Finally,  nursing  women  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  avoid  sadness 
and  violent  moral  emotions;  we  have  already  explained  at  length  the  effect  which 
they  might  produce.  ^^  It  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,"  M.  Donne  remarks, 
"thai  calmness  and  equanimity  are  what  young  women  most  frequently  lack/' 
So  essential  a  condition  is  this,  that  I  take  into  deep  consideration  the  nervous 
condition  of  the  mother  when  judging  of  the  propriety  of  her  nursing,  and  if  she 
is  too  excitable,  I  prefer  intrusting  the  child  to  a  wet  nurse.  A  mother  whom 
the  least  cry  of  her  child  fills  with  anxiety,  and  who  cannot  see  it  fretful  or  in 
pain  without  being  overcome,  will  hardly  fail  to  make  a  bad  nurse.  A  child  is 
rarely  brought  up  without  suffering  some  derangement  or  other  of  its  health,  and 
sometimes  even  serious  disease.  It  is  precisely  on  such  occasions  most  important 
to  have  the  milk  perfectly  pure,  which  it  never  can  be  from  the  breast  of  a 
mother  who  will  not,  or  cannot  oontrol  her  emotions. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

or  THE  0IR0UM8TAN0ES  WHICH  MAT  BENDER  NURSING  BY  THE  MOTHER 
DIFFICULT,  AND  OF  THE  ACOIDBNTS  THAT  ABE  LIABLE  TO  INTERFERE  WITH 
IT. 

§  1.  Impediments  to  Nursing. 

We  have  already  treated  of  such  malformations  of  the  nipple  as  may  sometimes 
be  remedied  by  timely  interference.  There  are  some,  however,  such  as  the  ab- 
sence of  this  part,  and  its  entire  imperforation,  which  render  nursing  impossible ; 
but  even  those  of  the  kind  first  mentioned,  such  as  shortness  of  the  nipple,  may 
make  it  equally  impracticable,  when  not  discovered  until  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  when  about  to  put  it  to  the  breast. 

This  shortness  of  the  nipple  may  be  only  relative,  that  is  to  say,  though  long 
enough  for  a  strong  child  accustomed  to  sucking,  it  is  too  short  for  the  new-bom 
infant,  who  cannot  take  it,  or  is  unwilling  to  do  so.  In  such  cases,  it  is  well 
before  putting  the  child  to  the  breast  to  render  the  nipple  rather  more  project- 
ing by  titillating  it  with  the  fingers,  drawing  it  out  by  a  pump,  or  having  it 
sucked  by  a  puppy,  an  adult  person,  or,  still  better,  by  a  child  from  six  weeks  to 
two  months  old.  The  latter  is  preferable  when  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  difficulties  resulting  from  the  shortness  of  the  nipple  are  increased  by  the 
weakness  or  the  unwillingness  of  the  child.  A  strong  and  vigorous  infant,  fur- 
nished by  another  nurse,  would  be  able  to  take  the  breast  of  the  recently-deli- 
vered female,  and  give  shape  to  the  nipples,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new- 
bom  child,  deriving  its  nourishment  with  ease  and  in  abundance  from  the  breasts 
of  the  nurse,  grows  rapidly  stronger,  becomes  accustomed  to  sucking,  and  after 
a  few  days  may  be  returned  to  the  mother,  who  is  then  able  to  present  it  with 
properly-formed  breasts.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  seleet  too  old  •  oUIAsfiir. 
knowing  its  nurse,  it  would  be  unwilling  to  take  tlM  breaife  < 

FinaUy,  as  a  last  resort,  the  artifioial  nippleii  ift 
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proved  form,  may  be  tried.     Those  made  by  M.  Cbarri^  of  softened  iTor] 
think  preferable  to  any  others. 

§  2.  Erosions,  Excoriations,  Chaps,  Fissures,  and  Cracks  or  i 
Nipple. 

These  varions  affections,  implicating  the  nipple  or  its  base,  bear  the  siroDf 
resemblance  to  each  other,  and  hardly  differ  except  in  extent,  and  more  ee 
cially  in  their  situation. 

Excoriation^  of  which  erosion  is  bnt  the  first  degree,  is  a  small,  snperfii 
wound  of  the  skin,  in  which  the  derm  is  laid  bare  by  the  removal  of  the  < 
dermis. 

When  it  has  become  so  large  and  deep  as  to  destroy  the  sur&ce  of  the  de 
it  oonstitutes  an  ulceration. 

It  has  no  special  seat,  but  may  affect  the  entire  sur&ce,  or  only  one  or  a 
points  of  the  nipple.     Its  surface  is  often  of  a  bright  red  color,  granulated,  i 
frequently  swollen )  sometimes  it  is  always  moist,  at  others  covered  with  t 
scabs.     Occasionally,  sucking  is  followed  by  a  slight  effusion  of  blood. 

The  chap  results  from  the  drying  up,  and  imperfect  removal  of  the  epiden 
the  dried  cells  of  which  resemble  small  scales. 

The  fiuure  is  an  elongated  ulceration,  generally  deeper  than  the  simple  « 
nation.  It  forms  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrows,  and  takes  their  direct! 
usually,  and  then  too  it  is  the  most  painful,  it  occupies  the  groove  separating 
base  of  the  nipple  from  the  rest  of  the  skin. 

Cracks  are  an  exaggeration  of  the  fissures,  from  which  they  almost  alu 
originate.  They  differ  from  the  latter  by  the  cracked,  swollen,  and  extren 
sensitive  condition  of  the  surrounding  skin. 

Inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the  nipple  is  the  usual  cause  of  the  erosions,  ei 
nations,  and  ulcerations  which  succeed  them ;  though  in  some  cases,  accord 
to  M.  Beluze  {Inaugural  Thesis)^  they  are  formed  in  the  following  mann 
When  the  child  seizes  the  nipple,  it  is  placed  in  a  gutter  between  the  tongue ; 
the  palate,  so  that  all  the  efforts  at  suction  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ex 
mity  of  the  nipple  towards  which  the  fluids  tend ;  as  this  part  is  supported 
nothing,  it  gives  way,  and  a  small,  bloody  streak  can  be  detected  upon  it  a 
nursing.  In  some  cases,  the  only  effect  of  the  suction  is  io  raise  the  epiden 
and  form  a  sort  of  pouch  or  red  spot,  beneath  which  a  slight  ecchymoeis  b  < 
coverable ;  finally,  either  in  consequence  of  another  act  of  nursing,  or  spoi 
neously,  the  raised  portion  of  epidermis  dries  and  falls  off,  and  excorial 
follows. 

The  extension  of  the  latter  into  the  grooves  of  the  nipple  gives  rise  to 
fissures. 

Simple  excoriation  is  far  more  common  than  fissures  produced  at  once  or 
rupture.  Thus,  of  17  cases  observed  at  the  Clinique  by  M.  Deluxe,  there  n 
but  4  cases  of  a  spontaneous  character. 

I  regard  exposure  of  the  nipple  to  cold,  when  yet  warm  and  moist  after  su 
ing,  as  the  most  frequent  cause  of  chapping.  Fissures  and  cracks  may,  no  doi 
also  take  their  origin  in  inflammation  or  the  impression  of  cold,  inasmuch  as  t1 
so  often  follow  ulcerations  and  chaps;  but  besides  this,  they  may  often  be  ] 
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duced  mechanically^  by  the  violent  tractions  npon  the  nipple  during  the  act  of 
sucking. 

They  occasionally  appear  after  the  child  has  taken  the  breast  two  or  three 
times.  The  sucking  first  produces  acute  pain,  followed  by  violent  smarting.  A 
superficial  examination  of  the  breast  discovers  nothing;  but  if  the  nipple  be 
drawn  upon  gently,  so  as  to  widen  the  furrows  which  traverse  it,  a  slight  redness 
with  serous  effusion  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  one  or  several  of  them.  The 
fissure  is  not  yet  formed,  but  soon  makes  its  appearance  after  a  few  more  nurs- 
ings; as  each  application  of  the  child  to  the  breast  tends  to  increase  it,  a  true 
crack  is  shortly  formed,  which  becomes  covered  with  a  scab  or  crusty  beneath 
which  it  is  common  to  find  a  small  amount  of  eztravasated  blood. 

However  produced,  these  accidents  generally  occur  in  the  early  days  of  lacta- 
tion. The  normal  sensitiveness  of  the  nipple  is  not  as  yet  blunted,  nor  has  the 
skin  covering  it  had  time  to  become  accustomed  to  the  pressure  and  tractions 
which  it  is  destined  to  undergo.  However,  although  these  ulcers  or  cracks  rarely 
occur  after  the  tenth  day,  I  have  known  them  to  be  formed  at  a  much  later 
period,  in  which  case  they  seemed  to  mo  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  biting 
of  the  child,  and  sometimes  by  an  aphthous  inflammation  affecting  the  latter. 

These  slight  accidents  are  generally  suffered  by  women  who  nurse  for  the  first 
time :  such  as  have  a  fine  and  irritable  skin,  whose  breasts  were  very  sensitive 
even  before  pregnancy,  those  whose  nipples  are  badly  formed,  or  who  wait  for 
several  days  for  the  milk  to  come  before  putting  the  child  to  the  breast,  thus 
obliging  it  to  grasp  the  nipple  more  strongly  with  its  lips,  and  to  make  greater 
effort  to  extract  the  milk,  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  them. 

Slight  excoriations  and  ulcerations  are  generally  supported  without  much 
trouble;  which  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  fissures  and  cracks,  which  are 
commonly  exceedingly  painful.  Those  situated  at  the  base  of  the  nipple,  I  have 
thought,  occasion  the  most  suffering.  When  we  remember  the  painful  sensations 
resulting  from  the  cracks  that  are  liable  to  form  on  the  median  line  of  the  lower 
lip  in  winter,  we  may  easily  imagine  the  effect  of  those  on  the  nipple.  The  evi- 
dent tendency  of  each  act  of  suction  is  to  separate  the  margins  of  the  little  ulcer. 
Notwithstanding  her  desire  to  nurse  the  child,  the  mother  dreads  the  approach 
of  the  stated  times,  and  instinctively  recoils  when  the  babe  is  brought  for  the 
purpose.  At  the  moment  of  seizing  the  nipple,  she  is  often  compelled  to  cry 
out,  and  continues  to  groan  for  several  minutes.  Generally,  the^nsation  is  less 
acute  after  the  first  few  moments,  but  is  renewed  with  dreadful  intensity  when- 
ever the  child  recommences  sucking  after  having  stopped,  and  especially  when  it 
seizes  the  nipple  again  greedily,  after  having  relinquished  it  altogether.  The 
suffering  is  sometimes  so  intolerable,  that  these  unfortunates  are  observed  to  bite 
their  clothes  or  coverings,  to  avoid  crying  out,  whilst  others  writhe  or  are  even 
affected  with  convulsive  movements. 

If  the  crack  is  deep  and  the  suction  strong,  some  blood  flows  from  the  edge  of 
the  wound.  This  becomes  mixed  with  the  milk  and  is  swallowed.  Should  the 
child  vomit,  it  is  found  in  what  is  thrown  up,  but  if  not,  it  is  expelled  in  the 
stools,  and  leaves  its  mark  on  the  diaae  >  dumld  remember  this 

fact,  for  he  is  often  ooDSulted  h\  tam  the  meaning 

of  these  bloody  jmngm  %  ioimd  in 
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fissures  of  the  nipple,  of  which  the  woman  had  not,  perhaps,  complained  hitl 
but  should  be  neglect  making  the  examination,  be  might  suspect  hemorrhi 
tbe  bowels,  and  thus  help  to  continue  fears  which  are  really  without  found 

The  irritation  affecting  the  fissures  is  very  often  propagated  to  tbe  skin  < 
nipple,  thence  to  the  areola  or  the  cellular  tissue  which  lines  it,  and  next, 
deeply  to  the  gland  itself  or  to  the  interlobular  tissue,  thus  giving  rise  I 
scesses  of  the  areola,  or  to  those  of  a  phlegmonous  or  glandular  character, 
the  other  band,  tbe  suffering  is  sometimes  so  severe  that  the  mother  a 
nursing  from  tbe  affected  breast  as  much  as  possible,  thus  helping  to  prodv 
engorgement  and  the  abscess  to  which  it  gives  nse.  We  would  add,  finally 
in  consequence  of  tbe  long  detention  of  tbe  milk  in  the  ducts,  it  becomes 
riorated,  and  assumes  tbe  characters  of  colostrum. 

The  sufferings  occasioned  by  these  ulcerations  of  the  nipple,  and  the  m 
accidents  which  often  result  from  them,  show,  evidently,  that  they  ought 
prevented,  and  when  they  exist,  to  be  cured  as  soon  as  possible. 

Tbe  difficulties  in  nursing  due  to  the  shortness  and  malformation  of  tbe  i 
being  generally  tbe  cause,  the  best  prophylactic  means  are  those  already 
tioned.  (See  page  923.)  The  delicacy  of  the  skin,  and  extreme  sensitiveo 
the  nipple,  will  be  advantageously  treated  by  astringent  lotions,  frequentl 
plied  during  tbe  latter  months  of  gestation.  Without  having  any  great 
deuce  in  tbe  value  of  ointments  for  producing  this  result,  M.  Dubois  made 
experiments  for  tbe  purpose  of  testing  them.  He  caused  frictions  with  tl 
lowing  compositions,  to  be  made  for  a  month  before  delivery,  viz.,  tanDin 
drachm ;  lard,  one  ounce ;  or  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cocoa  buttc 
of  sweet  almonds,  and  tunnin.  For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  the  astringent  \o\ 
they  have  not,  like  most  fats,  the  inconvenience  of  soiling  tbe  linen,  beoc 
rancid,  and  sometimes  of  irritating  very  delicate  skins. 

Like  M.  Trousseau,  I  am  convinced  that  when  the  woman  begina  nurain 
best  prophylactic  measure  is  simply  to  wash  the  nipple  with  a  fine  sponge  a 
as  the  child  quits  tbe  breast.  Its  saliva  is  acid,  and  should  a  little  caseii 
main  behind,  nothing  more  is  required  to  produce  exeoriation.  It  is  well  to 
these  lotions  with  a  slightly  astringent  solution.  They  should,  howeve 
done  quickly,  so  as  to  expose  the  breast  to  the  air  for  tbe  shortest  time  po« 
and  the  nipple  ought  to  be  covered  at  onoe  with  a  little  hood  of  lead  i 
hole  through  its  extremity,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the  contact  of  ool 
and  the  friction  of  tbe  clothing. 

The  use  of  prophylactic  measures  cannot  be  insisted  on  too  strongly,  fbi 
fortunately,  tbe  curative  means  hitherto  employed  leave  much  to  be  dei 
They  are,  however,  numerous,  and  I  know  of  no  disease  against  which  ao  i 
ointments,  solutions,  &c.,  have  been  recommended ;  but  here,  as  is  alwayi 
case  in  therapeutics,  abundance  means  dearth ;  there  is  much  less  seeking  ^ 
an  infallible  remedy  is  at  band. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  popularity  which  some  of  these  preparations 
enjoyed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  aware  that  happily,  in  a  great  number  c 
stances,  these  fissures  or  excoriations  get  well  of  themselves.  Tbe  poor  m 
gradually  becomes  accustomed  to  the  pain ;  she  continues  to  nurse,  and  whe 
cracks  are  not  very  deep,  and  especially  when  not  situated  at  the  base  a 
nipple,  they  undergo  spontaneous  cicatrisation. 
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The  ceflsation  of  nursiDg  is  the  best  remedy  of  all ;  bat  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  IS  too  discouraging  to  certain  mothers  who  attach  great  importance  to 
suckling  the  child.  We  shall  therefore  mention  some  of  the  chief  topical  apj^ 
cations  which  have  been  used  with  a  certain  amount  of  success. 

M.  Trousseau  recommends,  that  when  excoriations  or  fissures  appear  around 
the  nipple,  that  lotions  with  warm  water  should  first  be  praetiscd,  and  followed 
by  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  K  these  are  not  sufficicDt,  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  or  of  zinc  may  be  employed ;  and,  fiually,  when  the  afifection 
persists,  he  would  have  recourse  to  the  white  precipitate  oiutment,  vis : 

White  precipitate,^        ....  4  grains. 

Lard,      .  .  .  •  2  to  4  drachms. 

I  have  used  this  ointment  with  some  success  at  the  Clinique.  It  is  necessary 
to  clean  the  breast  well  before  putting  the  child  to  it,  and  to  renew  the  ointment 
immediately  afterward.  Although  I  have  observed  nothing  which  could  be  attri- 
buted to  absorption  of  the  ointment,  there  is  reason  to  fear  lest  the  health  of  the 
child  might  suffer  if  the  breast  is  not  carefully  wiped. 

M.  Dubois  appears  to  have  tried,  without  advantage,  the  oil  of  cocoa,  nitrate  of 
mlver,  collodion,  and  creasote.  The  first  acts  like  any  other  fatty  matter,  by  pro- 
fectiug  the  wound  from  contact  with  the  air.  Collodion^  which  promised  much 
in  the  way  of  shielding  the  diseased  surface  from  the  action  of  the  infant's 
mouth,  and  of  preventing  the  dragging  of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  whilst  per- 
mitting the  nursing  to  continue,  has  failed.  The  saliva  gradually  detaches  the 
solidified  lamina  of  this  substance,  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  loosened  by  the 
cutaneous  perspiration.  The  application  of  creasote  is  very  puioful  to  the  mother 
and  its  smell  is  so  repulsive  that  the  child  refuses  to  take  the  breast. 

Cauterization  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  sometimes  succeeds  when  the  pencil 
is  finely-pointed  and  carried  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  ulcer ;  but  almost  always 
upon  condition  that  the  nursing  shall  be  suspended  immediately  aflerward. 
This,  however,  is  not  practicable  when  both  breasts  are  affected ;  it  exposes 
greatly  to  engorgement  when  it  can  be  done )  and  facts  which  have  oome  under 
my  observation,  incline  me  strongly  to  believe  that  the  cauterization  itself  may 
give  rise  to  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  breast  Finally,  I  would  add,  that 
if  nursing  is  resumed  too  soon  after  the  ulcer  is  cicatrized,  it  would  open  again 
upon  the  first  suctions.  It  is,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  useless  when  the  nurs- 
ing is  continued^  and  uncertain,  and  often  dangerous,  when  the  latter  is  inter- 
rupted. 

Mr.  Startin,  a  London  physician^  has  recently  extolled  the  use  of  glycerine, 
or  the  sweet  principle  of  oils.  It  is  a  substance  produced  abundantly  during  the 
saponification  of  fats,  and  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  stearine  candles. 
Glycerine  does  not  evaporate  at  ordinary  temperatures;  on  the  contrary,  it  abaorbs 
moisture  from  the  air;  it  is  soluble  to  any  extent  in  water,  so  that  it  may  be 
easily  removed  from  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied. 

^The  white  precipitate  (fHekdli  Mmm)  here  alluded  to,  is  the  same  as  the  precipitated 
ealomel  of  the  pa]  i  white  precipitate  (bydrargyram  ammonia- 

tom)  of  the  U  «^4Tob. 
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The  following  are  Mr.  Startin's  formalse  against  excoriations  and  fisff 

^. — Gam  Tragacanth  (pure), 2  to  4  drachn 

Lime  Water, 4  oances. 

Distilled  Rose  Water, 3     <' 

Purified  Qlycerine, 1  ounce. 

M.  A  soft  jelly,  to  be  used  as  an  ointment  or  embrocation. 

Against  fissures  of  the  nipple : 

]^. — Biborate  of  Soda, half  a  drachm  to  a  dracho 

Purified  Glycerine, half  an  ounce. 

Distilled  Rose  Water,        .         .        .        •  7}  ounces. 
M.S.  For  lotions  to  the  affected  parts. 

All  these  measures  may  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  use  of  artificial 
which  should  be  had  recourse  to  whenever  the  child  will  submit  to  the 
overcome  the  repugnance  which  some  evince  for  their  employment,  it  is 
fill  it  with  warm  milk  before  applying  it,  so  that  the  milk  will  flow  read 
the  mouth  with  the  first  suctions.     The  child  soon  becomes  accustomed  t 
whilst  emptying  the  artificial  nipple  it  forms  a  vacuum,  and  draws  < 
mother's  milk  gently.     If  the  child  can  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  it,  th 
oial  nipple  will  almost  always  be  sufficient  of  itself  when  the  fissures  and  < 
are  situated  upon  the  free  portion  of  the  nipple,  especially  when  the  fori 
parallel  with  its  length.     Unfortunately,  the  case  is  very  different  when 
sures  have  a  transverse  direction,  and  especially  when  situated  at  the  basi 
artificial  nipple,  it  is  true,  protects  the  natural  one  against  the  direct 
with  the  lips  and  tongue  of  the  child,  but  is  incapable,  in  the  latter  < 
preventing  the  separation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  nursing  is  so  painful  that  the 
defers  suckling  too  long,  and  there  is  danger  of  engorgement,  pumps  for  € 
ing  the  milk  artificially  will  have  to  be  made  use  of.  I  should  give  pre 
to  the  one  invented  by  M.  Tier,  and  called  teterelle,  for  its  action  is  but  a 
painful  to  the  mother,  and  the  lower  chamber  receives  the  milk,  which  mi 
sequently  be  given  to  the  child.  A  new  instrument,  for  the  same  purpoi 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Dr.  Lamperiere,  of  Versailles,  I 
having  seen  it  operate,  I  am  unqualified  to  judge  of  the  many  advantages  c 
for  it  by  the  inventor. 

Beside  these  altogether  local  lesions,  there  are  some  other  accidents 
may  require  nursing  to  be  given  up,  either  because  they  injure  the  n 
deteriorate  the  general  health  of  the  mother. 

§  3.  Circumstances  which  may  Interfere  with  Nurqino. 

Whenever  the  mother  suffers  an  attack  of  acute  disease  shortly  after  de 
the  secretion  of  milk  is  generally  so  far  suspended,  as  no  longer  to  be  sul 
for  the  wants  of  the  child.  The  same  is  the  case  with  some  others,  w 
though  apparently  in  good  health,  have  no  milk  before  the  fifth  or  sixtl 
without  our  being  able  to  account  for  the  delay. 

Lastly,  the  strength  of  some  women  is  so  exhausted  by  a  tedious  laboi 
it  is  indispensable  to  allow  them  two  or  three  days  of  perfect  rest     1 
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all  these  circumstances,  the  place  of  the  colostrum  most  be  supplied  by  a 
little  sugar  aud  water  mixed  with  one-fourth  the  quantity  of  milk;  and  should 
the  mother's  recuyery  be  postponed  longer  than  three  or  four  days,  the  child 
ought  to  be  given  temporarily  to  a  wet  nurse,  which  were  far  preferable  to  arti- 
ficial feeding. 

Even  when  lactation  has  commenced  regularly  and  properly,  accidents  are  still 
liable  to  happen,  all  tending  to  lessen  the  quantity  and  injure  the  quality  of  the 
milk. 

A.  Alterations  in  quantity — The  quantity  of  milk  may  be  altered  in  two 
ways :  there  may  be  too  little  of  it  or  none  at  all,  or  there  may  be  far  more  of  it 
than  the  child  requires.  The  former  condition  has  received  the  name  of  agalac- 
tia^ and  the  latter  that  of  galacforrhoBa. 

Agalactia. — Nature  seems  to  have  left  her  work  unfinished  in  some  women, 
who,  although  capable  of  becoming  mothers,  are  often  unable  to  nurse  their  child 
on  account  of  their  having  little  or  no  milk.  The  agalactia  may  be  either  com- 
plete or  partial:  complete,  when  the  secretion  is  absolutely  wanting,  and  partial, 
when  merely  insufficient  for  the  nourishment  of  the  child.  In  both  cases,  it  may 
be  either  original  or  accidental:  original,  when  the  breasts  are  the  seat  of  no 
fluxion  whatever  after  delivery,  or  when  what  secretion  may  take  place,  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  requirements  of  the  child;  secondary,  when  the  milk,  though 
abundant  at  the  outset,  lessens  considerably  in  amount  or  even  ceases  to  be 
secreted  altogether. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  causes  of  primitive  agalactia.  Imperfect 
development  of  the  mammary  gland,  ita  atrophy,  and  the  various  diseases  to 
which  it  is  liable,  may  certainly  occasion  it  in  some  instances.  There  are  others, 
however,  in  which,  unless  we  attribute  it  like  M.  Trousseau  to  deficient  vital 
energy,  due  probably  to  imperfect  development  of  the  vessels  supplying  the  gland, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  explain  it.  We  have  already  studied  the  causes  which 
may  give  rise  to  accidental  agalactia,  in  the  chapter  on  Lactation. 

It  is  generally  quite  easy  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  complete  agalactia;  but 
when  the  nurse  has  any  interest  to  practise  deception,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very 
careful,  if  we  would  detect  it  when  only  partial.  The  first  and  best  sign  is  the 
emaciation  of  the  child,  or,  at  least,  its  arrested  development.  On  examination, 
the  mother's  breasts  are  found  to  be  soft  and  fiaccid,  even  when  the  child  has 
not  sucked  for  a  long  while.  The  latter  is  always  hungry,  and  even  putting  it 
to  the  breast  does  not  quiet  its  cries;  it  abandons  the  nipple  at  every  instant, 
and  sometimes  even  discards  it  angrily,  as  though  enraged  at  'finding  nothing  in 
it ;  finally,  if  after  allowing  it  to  suck  for  a  long  while,  it  is  presented  with  a 
bottle  of  milk  and  sweetened  water,  it  takes  it  with  avidity. 

When  the  absence  of  milk  is  due  to  an  organic  cause,  all  hope  of  re-establish- 
ing the  secretion  will  have  to  be  given  up  and  the  mixed  method  resorted  to, 
or  else  the  child  committed  to  a  wet  nurse  altogether.  But  when  it  is  accidental, 
and  especially  when  it  is  the  consequence  of  a  violent  moral  emotion,  of  a  slight 
indisposition,  or  an  evanescent  febrile  movement,  it  will  be  necessary  to  rest 
satisfied  with  artificial  nursing  for  a  few  days;  and  after  the  cause  is  removed, 
the  gkod  may  be  excited  by  frequently  putting  the  child  to  the  breast. 

I  hfW^  *  mioe  in  the  medicines  or  articles  of  food,  which  have 
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long  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  increasing  the  flow  of  milk.  Still,  we  hsT 
anthority  of  Desormeaux  in  favor  of  anise,  fennel,  and  lentils,  which  he  ai 
having  known  to  increase  the  lacteal  secretion  in  some  of  his  patients. 

GcUactorrhoeay  or  the  too  abundant  secretion  of  milk,  presents  two  Tari 
which  it  is  very  important  to  distinguish.  In  the  one,  the  milk  retains  a 
properties ;  it  is  a  mere  hypersecretion,  which  ordinarily  diminishes  of  itaelf 
a  time,  and  is  only  inconvenient  to  the  mother  and  the  child.  The  stream 
large  and  rapid,  as  to  give  the  latter  no  time  to  swallow,  so  that  it  is  c 
moment  threatened  with  suffocation  ^  often,  also,  the  milk  escapes  from 
sides  whilst  the  child  is  nursing  and  wets  the  mother.  Sometimes,  again 
breasts  are  so  swollen  as  to  be  painful,  and  the  mother  is  then  obliged  to  uft 
breast  pump  herself,  or  have  it  applied  by  another  person. 

In  the  other  variety,  the  milk  is  clear,  serous,  and  manifestly  altered ;  it 
flows  passively  and  almost  continually  from  the  nipple.  The  ktter  variety  i 
only  serious  one.  The  poverty  of  the  milk  soon  injures  the  child ;  but  the  mo 
especially,  suffers  from  this  sort  of  mammary  diabetes.  Should  it  oonti 
general  debility,  loss  of  appetite,  notwithstanding  the  almost  constlint  feelii 
need  of  food,  a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  stomach  and  fauces,  and  pains  and  i 
ging  sensations  in  the  back  and  chest,  soon  make  their  appearance.  Ri 
later,  symptoms  of  the  nurse's  phthisb,  as  Morton  called  it,  show  themselves 
these  unfortunates,  feeble  and  emaciated,  are  quickly  brought  by  hectic  ; 
to  an  early  death. 

Weaning  is  the  only  means  of  preventing  this  &tal  termination.     The 
ceases  to  be  secreted  immediately  afterward,  and  it  then  remains  to  restor 
exhausted  strength  of  the  mother  by  the  administration  of  iron,  proper  nou 
ment,  and  a  residence  in  the  country. 

General  deterioration  of  the  mother* s  health. — ^The  strength  of  some  w< 
'who  were  well  at  the  commencement  of  lactation,  fails  rapidly  after  a  few  moi 
They  become  more  and  more  emaciated,  lose  their  appetite,  and  may  suflfe 
the  consequences  of  galactorrhoea.  In  some  cases,  this  altered  state  of  hi 
seems  to  affect  injuriously  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk;  yet  I 
seen  others,  in  which  the  increasing  debility  of  the  mother  inspired  serioui 
prehensions,  although  the  child  continued  to  thrive,  as  though  she  suppU< 
with  good  nourishment  at  the  expense  of  her  own  exhaustion ;  and  this  fact 
give  as  a  reason  for  objecting  to  weaning.  I  am  a  very  good  nurse,  say  they 
my  child  thrives  well.  Whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  child's  he 
when  that  of  the  mother  is  endangered  by  the  continuance  of  nursing,  it  sh 
be  weaned  at  once,  under  the  penalty  of  falling  into  consumption. 

B.  Altered  q^iality  of  the  mifk, — M.  Donn^  was  the  first  to  call  partii 
attention  to  the  changes  which  the  nutritive  elements  of  the  milk  are  liahl 
undergo,  and  to  the  unfavorable  effect  which  its  pjverty  or  richness,  or  its  al 
tion  by  deleterious  principles,  might  have  upon  the  health  of  the  child.  ] 
indebted  to  him  for  the  following  details. 

Unfavorable  effect  of  a  poor  milk. — A  milk  poor  in  globules  or  creai 
watery,  and  not  containing  a  proper  amount  of  nutritive  elements,  affords  in; 
cient  nourishment  for  the  development  of  the  child :  it  is  one  of  the  oommc 
causes  of  poor  success  in  nursing,  and  eseapes  observation  the  more  easilj^ 
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often  coincides  with  a  notable  amount  of  the  flaid,  and,  apparently,  with  the 
right  kind  of  physical  properties.  This  coincidence  is  far  more  unfortunate  than 
when  the  poverty  of  the  milk  is  accompanied  by  diminution  in  quantity;  for, in 
the  latter  case,  not  only  is  the  child  imperfectly  nourished,  but  a  milk  which  is 
at  once  abundant  and  of  inferior  quality,  fatigues  the  organs  by  keeping  them 
engorged  with  a  large  amount  of  fluid. 

The  effect  of  extreme  richness  of  the  milk  is  far  more  surprising;  for,  at  first, 
it  would  seem  as  though  this  quality  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  advanta* 
geous.  Such,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case,  for  certain  very  delicate  chil- 
dren are  often  inconvenienced  by  too  substantial  a  food.  Frequent  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  and  the  affection  called  crusta  lactea  (impetigo  capitis)  often  result 
from  it. 

Nothing  short  of  microscopic  examination,  or  the  use  of  the  lactoscope,  can 
inform  us  in  respect  to  the  richness  or  poverty  of  the  milk,  and  acquaint  us  with 
the  true  cause  of  numerous  disorders  or  morbid  conditions  of  the  new-born  child, 
which  otherwise  would  remain  inexplicable.  The  number,  size,  and  regularity 
of  the  globules,  will  establish  the  diagnosis  in  both  cases. 

Poverty  of  the  milk,  unless  it  is  merely  temporary,  requires  absolutely  either 
the  addition  of  a  certain  amount  of  cow*s  milk,  or  a  change  of  nurse. 

Its  extreme  richness  may  be  remedied  either  by  making  the  nurse's  diet  less 
substantial,  or  by  occasionally  giving  the  child  a  little  sweetened  water  after  each 
repast.  M.  Donne  has  profited  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Peligot,  so  far  as  to 
deduce  from  them  some  modifications  of  the  plan  of  nursing,  which  it  seems  to 
me  are  likely  to  prove  very  useful. 

It  results  from  M.  Peligot's  analyses,  that  the  milk  becomes  clearer  and  more 
watery  the  longer  it  remains  in  the  breasts.  He  has  shown  that  if  the  product 
of  any  one  milking  be  divided  into  three  parts,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  milk  that 
is  given  at  once  by  a  cow  or  she-ass,  the  first  milk,  which  is  certainly  the  longest  . 
secreted,  is  the  most  watery  and  the  poorest,  what  comes  next  is  richer,  and  the 
last  is  the  best  of  all.  The  same  has  been  proA  ed  to  be  the  case  with  women 
whose  milk  is  far  more  watery  before  than  after  suckling.  From  these  facts, 
which  are  now  well  established,  result  the  most  important  practical  consequences. 
When,  in  fact,  a  child  appears  to  be  suffering  from  the  richness  of  its  mother's 
milk,  all  that  is  requisite  is,  simply,  to  leave  a  longer  interval  between  its  repasts, 
and  not  allow  it  to  suck  too  long,  that  it  may  obtain  each  time  a  lighter  milk, 
abounding  less  in  nutritive  matters;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  milk  is  weakened 
by  allowing  it  to  remain  longer  in  the  breast,  and  on  the  other,  the  child  has 
time  to  digest  better  what  it  has  already  taken. 

Alteration  of  the  milk  6y  the  elements  of  Colostrum, — The  elements  of  the 
colostrum,  which  generally  disappear  a  few  days  after  the  milk-fever,  persist  in 
some  women  indefinitely,  and  are  discoverable  in  many  others  after  a  month,  six 
weeks,  and  even  several  months,  so  that  the  milk  never  attains  a  state  of  entire 
purity.  This  alteration,  which  can  be  discovered  only  by  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope, is  often  a  morbid  condition,  or,  at  least,  results  from  a  deranged  state  of 
secretion.  It  is,  in  fact,  produced  under  the  influence  of  general  or  local  dis- 
eases affecting  the  nurse.  Thus,  whether  they  are  taken  with  fever,  or  suffer 
from  engorgement  of  the  mammiiy  glaadi  '  utoteruiiip  granular  corpuscles 

appear  almost  immediatelj. 
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The  result  of  this  alteration  on  the  child  is  easily  determined,  as  it  prm 
all  the  effects  of  imperfect  nutrition.  "  Never,"  says  M.  Donne,  "  have  1 
with  it,  without  at  the  same  time  finding  the  children  puny,  sickly,  and  mo 
less  affected  with  diarrhoea."  A  change  of  nurse  is  then  absolutely  indie 
unless,  indeed,  the  alteration  is  due  to  an  evanescent  affection. 

Admixture  of  Pus  with  the  Milk. — Engorgements  of  the  breast,  whi 
spontaneous,  or  consequent  upon  fissures  and  excoriations  of  the  nipple,  ar< 
ceedingly  common  with  nursing  women,  and  have  a  great  tendency  to  ec 
suppuration.     These  abscesses,  the  history  of  which  belongs  to  the  patholoj 
the  female,  will  claim  our  attention  only^in  respect  to  the  alterations  of  the 
which  they  are  liable  to  produce.     In  reference  to  this,  it  is  very  importa 
distinguish  from  all  others  the  parenchymatous  abscesses  seated  in  the  tissi 
the  gland  itself,  and  those  which,  commencing  by  a  true  lacteal  engorgeo 
begin  in  a  milk  duct,  whose  walls,  infiamed  and  distended  into  a  sort  of 
secrete  pus.     In  these  only  can  the  pus  become  diffused  in  the  milk, 
superficial,  or  submammary  abscesses,  which  do  not  open  into  the  proper 
ducts,  do  not  affect  this  fluid  by  admixture  of  pus,  and  alter  its  composition 
by  the  reaction  which  a  morbid  condition  of  the  kind  exerts  upon  a  neighb 
organ. 

When  the  glandular  abscess  is  apparent,  the  presence  of  pus  in  the 
should  be  suspected,  and  nursing  relinquished ;  but,  as  M.  Donne  remar 
often  happens  that  suppuration  has  taken  place  in  some  deep-seated  parta  o 
gland,  without  being  indicated  by  any  external  sign.  The  slowness  with  ^ 
the  suppuration  is  accomplished,  sufficiently  explains  this  insidious  oc 
Therefore,  if  the  breast  was  affected  at  the  outset  with  simple  engorge 
attended  with  deep-seated  lancinating  pains,  we  should  be  on  the  watch 
subject  the  milk  to  microscopic  examination.  If  it  is  impossible  to  maki 
^examination,  which  is  the  only  possible  way  of  removing  all  uncertainty,  pnii 
would  dictate  the  relinquishment  of  nursing,  for  there  seems  to  be  no  doubl 
it  would  prove  injurious  to  the  child.  The  breasts  should  be  emptied,  if  d 
sary,  by  the  use  of  the  pumps  hitherto  mentioned. 

ARTICLE    V. 

OF  MIXED  NURSING. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  a  great  many  women  ai 
capable  of  affording  a  full  supply  of  nourishment  to  their  children.  The  a 
tution,  health,  and  conformation  of  the  breasts  of  some,  are  all  that  coul 
desired  ;  still  their  lactation  is  defective,  either  in  quality,  the  milk  being 
ciently  abundant  but  too  unsubstantial,  or,  what  is  more  common,  deficie 
quantity,  though  of  excellent  quality.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  very 
milk,  but  their  feeble  and  delicate  constitution  excite  fears  lest  a  too  free  i 
tion  and  prolonged  nuising  should  injure  their  future  health.  Lastly,  thei 
some  who,  in  the  midst  of  conditions  apparently  the  mo:it  favorable,  find 
milk  fail,  and  even  disappear  very  rapidly.  To  supply  this  deficiency,  it  be< 
necessary  to  give  the  child  other  nourishment  than  what  it  is  able  to  obtain 
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its  mother's  breast.  This  mixture  constitates  precisely  what  is  termed  mixed 
nursing.  It  should  be  understood  that  I  do  not  iuclude  in  this  appellation  that 
system  of  nursing  in  which  the  child  is  kept  from  the  mother  at  night,  giving  it 
diluted  milk  to  drink,  once  or  twice,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  take 
what  sleep  her  condition  requires. 

The  indications  presented  by  insufficiency  of  the  mother's  milk,  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  causes  which  produce  it;  they  are  also  subject  to  the  influence  of  a 
multitude  of  circumstances,  foreign,  it  is  true,  to  the  question  in  its  purely 
medical  aspect,  but  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  take  account  of  in  practice. 

There  are  women  who,  having  no  great  desire  to  nurse,  and  alarmed  at  the 
sacrifices  which  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  involves,  as  also  by  the  fatigues 
inseparable  from  it,  consent  to  nurse  their  child  only  on  account  of  the  solicita- 
tion of  their  husbands  or  their  family,  and  sometimes  even  by  a  sort  of  respect 
to  humanity,  but  who  would  like  nothing  better  than  a  good  excuse  for  avoiding 
it  altogether.  With  a  little  tact  and  experience,  the  physician  is  soon  able  to 
know  just  what  to  depend  upon,  and  under  these  circumstances  he  ought  not  to 
hesitate,  but,  provided  the  position  of  the  family  is  such  as  to  permit  of  the 
employment  of  a  wet  nurse,  he  should  encourage  the  woman  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  suckling. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  women  who  possess  the  maternal  instinct  even  to 
jealousy,  and  who  cannot  become  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  allowing  their  chil- 
dren to  be  nursed  by  another.  They  are  fully  determined  to  run  all  risks  before 
intrusting  them  with  a  hireling.  A  sentiment  of  this  kind  is  certainly  too 
laudable  for  the  physician  to  pass  over  it  lightly.  Besides,  the  advantages  which 
the  little  obe  derives  from  the  attentive  and  affectionate  cares  lavished  upon  it 
by  its  mother,  compensate  for  the  imperfection  of  her  milk.  Nor  do  I  see  why 
in  the  majority  of  these  cases  there  should  be  any  impropriety  in  trying  the 
mixed  method,  on  the  condition,  however,  of  watching  carefully  over  the  child's* 
health,  and  having  recourse  to  another  nurse  as  soon  as  it  shall  appear  to  suffer 
from  it. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  young  mothers  whose  condition  in  life  does  not 
permit  them  to  take  in  a  wet  nurse.  Children  removed  from  the  parental  abode 
incur  too  many  unfavorable  risks,  and  it  is  so  rare  to  meet  with  women  who, 
when  free  from  all  oversight,  perform  the  immense  duty  which  they  accept, 
conscientiously,  that  I  make  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the  mixed  method  to 
the  removal  of  the  child. 

There  are  still  some  other  circumstances  which  may  render  necessary  the  latter 
method  of  nursing.  Thus,  when  a  woman  has  been  delivered  of  twins,  it  is  very 
rarely  that  she  will  not  be  obliged  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  her  lacteal  secretion 
by  artificial  nursing.  The  same  is  the  case  when  the  mother  is  able  to  suckle 
from  one  side  only ;  for,  although  it  is  strictly  possible  for  a  single  breast  to 
suffice,  the  co-operation  of  both  is  commonly  necessary. 

During  the  first  (Jays  subse'quent  to  birth,  the  child  needs  so  little  food  that  it 
will  always  find  a  sufficiency  in  its  mother's  breasts ;  and,  except  in  cases  where 
some  circumstance  or  other  prevents  uursing,  it  were  useless  to  give  it  anything 
else.  Besides,  this  first  miU:  pOMUMw  vmj  luefal  properties,  which  might  be 
interfered  with  by  {m^s,  m-  However,  when  the  mixed 
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method  is  decided  upon,  it  should  he  commenced  as  soon  as  possihle,  for  < 
wise,  the  child,  having  become  accustomed  to  the  breast,  would  be  prevailed 
with  great  difficulty  to  take  any  other  food.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
although  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  milk  during  the  first  week,  there  would  so 
too  little  should  the  nursing  be  deferred.  Cow's  or  goat's  milk,  given  su 
to  the  rules  to  be  mentioned  hereafter  when  treating  of  artificial  nursini 
certainly  the  kinds  of  food  best  suited  to  the  child,  and  the  only  ones  thi 
recommend  to  be  used  for  the  first  three  or  four  months. 

If  the  child  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  the  paps,  panadas,  &c.,  menti 
in  connection  with  weaning,  may  be  given  rather  sooner  than  in  the  mat 
nursing  proper.  The  child,  having  been  long  accustomed  to  a  rather  more 
stantial  nourishment  than  it  derives  from  the  mother's  breast  exclusively, 
commence  taking  some  farinaceous  paps  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month 
will  be  thus  prepared  for  the  weaning,  which  will  probably  have  to  be  eff 
about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  month. 

The  mixed  method,  thus  understood,  and  continued  for  ten  months  or  a 
is  certainly  preferable  to  a  purely  artificial  nursing.  I  confess  even,  that 
the  mothers  are  obliged  to  send  their  children  away,  if  committed  at  all  to  i 
nurse,  the  absence  of  the  parent's  oversight  is  attended  with  so  many  inc 
niences,  that  I  prefer  the  mixed  method  to  putting  out  to  nurse.  Coul< 
mother  only  give  it  suck  two  or  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hoars,  I  i 
advise  her  to  keep  her  child. 

What  has  just  been  said  applies  also  to  women  whose  secretion  of 
although  small  in  amount,  is  yet  kept  up  regularly  for  nearly  a  year.     Bat 
are  some  who  secrete  abundantly  during  the  early  months,  and  then  8ud< 
lose  it  altogether;  in  others  the  milk  continues  to  be  formed,  but  their  h 
suffers  so  greatly  from  the  fatigues  of  nursing,  as  to  oblige  them  absolute 
give  it  up. 

In  both  cases,  the  choice  lies  between  an  early  weaning  and  the  eontinu 
of  nursing  by  a  wet  nurse — the  mixed  method  being  here  out  of  the  qaet 
I  begin  by  declaring,  that  whenever  the  general  health  or  the  antecedents  c 
woman  are  such  as  to  cause  me  to  fear  lest  she  should  not  be  able  to  coo 
nursing  longer  than  two  or  three  months,  I  would  advise  her  not  to  undert 
task  beyond  her  powers.  She  would  thus  be  spared  one  of  the  severest  <i 
pointments  that  a  woman  can  suffer,  namely,  that  of  giving  up  her  chi 
another,  after  nursing  it  for  several  months.  But,  whether  because  our  adv 
not  followed,  or  that  nursing  by  the  mother  has  to  be  relinquished  snddeni 
account  of  some  accident,  ought  the  child  to  be  raised  by  the  bottle,  or  shot 
be  supplied  with  a  nurse  ?  I  am  of  Desormeaux's  opinion,  that  artificial  na 
is  attended  with  far  greater  chance  of  success  in  the  case  of  a  child  whicli 
sucked  for  several  months,  than  with  one  newly  born ;  but  experience  hi 
often  proved  to  me  the  great  difficulties  and  inconveniences  of  artificial  na 
in  large  cities,  that  I  much  prefer  a  nurse,  even  for  a  child^four  or  five  m< 
old.  I  do  all  in  my  power  to  overcome  the  repugnance  of  the  mother  in  refei 
thereto,  and  unless  both  herself  and  the  child  can  go  into  the  country  to  n 
I  persist  in  my  opinion. 

Should  the  child,  however,  be  strong  and  vigorous,  if  it  is  bom  (tf  r 
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parents,  if  nothing  hot  an  accident  has  obliged  the  mother  to  suspend  nursing, 
and  if  our  views  meet  with  great  opposition,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  bring 
it  up  with  the  bottle,  but  still,  on  the  condition  of  observing  attentively  its  diges- 
tive functions,  and  having  recourse  to  a  nurse  as  soon  as  the  necessity  shall  be 
manifest. 

Before  finishing  what  we  have  to  say  of  the  mixed  method,  we  ought  to  insist 
upon  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  deficiency  in  the  mother's  milk  by  a  species 
of  food  approaching  the  nearest  to  it  in  quality.  We  repeat,  therefore,  cow's 
milk,  pure  or  diluted,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  and  goat's  milk,  seem 
to  us  far  preferable  during  the  first  four  months.  Paps  and  panadas,  when  given 
prematurely,  may  be  successful  under  certain  exceptional  circumstances;  but  this 
success,  which  is  constantly  thrown  up  to  us,  cannot  make  us  forget  the  disastrous 
effect  which  it  has  on  some  weak  constitutions,  and  on  many  children  in  large 
cities.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  children  born  in  the  country  of  robust  parents, 
and  who  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  sun  and  fresh 
air,  derive  from  the  good  hygienic  conditions  in  which  they  live,  a  power  of 
digestion  which  enables  them  to  assimilate  with  advantage  a  food  which  would 
be  indigestible  for  others. 

ARTICLE   VI. 

SUCKLING   BT   NURSES. 

Some  women  cannot,  and  others  will  not,  nurse  their  children.    Now,  the  latter 

should  be  subjected  as  little  as  possible  to  the  bad  effects  of  this  incapacity  or 

unwillingness ;  and  the  best  substitute  for  the  mother's  milk  is,  certainly,  that 

of  a  nurse. 

• 
§  1.  Of  Choosing  a  Nurse. 

The  physician  generally  is,  and  always  ought  to  be,  charged  with  the  selection 
of  a  nurse.  Now,  this  choice  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  compromising  acts 
of  medical  practice,  for  its  conscientious  performance  necessitates  precautions  and 
investigations,  which,  to  speak  frankly,  it  is  impossible  to  make  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  To  choose  a  nurse  properly,  is  to  guarantee  the  family  a  full  supply  of 
milk  of  good  quality,  and  to  assure  them  as  to  the  excellence  of  her  constitution, 
and  especially  that  she  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been,  affected  with  any  disease  capable 
of  being  transmitted  to  the  nursling. 

Now,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  an  examination  of  the  milk  properly  per- 
formed is  capable  of  affording  us  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  its  composition;  if  an 
investigation  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  the  explora- 
tion of  the  mouth,  teeth,  and  cervical,  and  even  inguinal  glands,  are  competent 
to  assure  us  as  to  her  good  health ;  if  the  development  of  the  muscles  of  the 
body  and  limbs,  and  the  color  of  the  skin,  can  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  strength 
and  vigor  of  constitution,  it  is  about  all  that  we  can  expect  to  accomplish. 
To  require  a  nurse  to  submit  to  a  thorough  examination  of  the  genital  parts  and 
the  use  of  the  speculum,  which  is  indiqiamlile  to  %  striet  diagnosis,  would  be 
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to  receive  an  almost  certain  refusal.  Perhaps  some  shameless  women,  or  a 
tanates,  whom  hunger  allows  to  object  to  nothing,  would  not  decline ;  but '. 
convinced  that  we  should  fail  with  those  good  and  chaste  country  narses,  w 
simple  habits  are  foreign  to  the  debasedness  of  cities.  Such  examination  c 
be  made  obligatory  only  by  public  authority,  and  then  by  confining  exclnii] 
to  a  single  physician,  who  should  be  charged  with  the  examination  of  all.  T 
poor  women  would  then  have  to  submit  to  a  single  visit  only.  But  it  mosl 
be  forgotten  that  in  Paris  especially,  before  a  woman  is  received  by  any  one 
sician,  she  has  often  been  presented  to  ten  different  families.  She  wouldy  tl 
fore,  have  been  obliged  to  submit  to  the  examination  ten  times.  It  is  plain 
this  could  not  be  done,  or  if  it  were,  I  would  find  it  difficult  to  confide  in 
who  had  allowed  it;  for  though  I  might  feel  satisfied  as  to  her  physical  d) 
tion,  I  should  certainly  have  strong  doubts  as  to  her  moral  qualities.  Bea 
would  this  examination  always  be  so  conclusive  as  to  justify  an  absolate  assui 
to  the  families  ?  Doubtless,  we  might  be  able,  in  the  majority  of  caaeSy  to  ot 
that  there  does  not  exist,  at  the  time,  any  symptom  of  syphilis ;  but  is  the  pn 
any  security  for  the  past  ?  The  local  symptoms  disappear,  but  does  not 
general  infection  remain,  which  may  sooner  or  later  become  manifest  ?  Wc 
therefore,  that  were  the  examination  always  possible,  the  evidence  of  a  n 
attack  of  syphilis  might  be  overlooked,  and  could  give  us  little  or  no  inform; 
in  respect  to  the  antecedents.  I  coincide,  therefore,  with  M.  Donne,  io 
belief  that  the  examination  would  be  useful,  and  would  even  be  dispose 
direct  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  propriety  of  causing  a  medici 
spection  of  nurses ;  but  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  I  believe  it  impos 
that  each  one  should  require  this  thorough  examination. 

Afler  examining  the  chest,  and  ascertaining  the  absence  of  scrofnlous 
trices,  the  healthy  condition  of  the  cervical  glands,  and,  if  possible,  of  the  ii 
nal  glands,  and  af^r  inspecting  the  development  of  the  muscular  system  in  < 
to  appreciate  the  vigor  of  constitution,  the  physician  should  next  give 
attention  to  the  milk,  and  the  organs  which  secrete  it.  I  confess  regarding 
color  of  the  hair  and  soundness  of  the  teeth  as  of  minor  importance ;  for  bio 
make  as  good  nurses  as  brunettes,  and,  in  some  countries,  the  teeth  are  sui 
to  early  decay  without  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  being  any  the  less  rol 
Neither  is  it  important  that  the  nurse  should  be  of  the  same  age,  stature, 
temperament  as  the  mother  whose  child  is  to  be  submitted  to  her  charge.  V 
out  paying  too  much  regard  to  attractiveness  and  beauty  of  external  confi« 
tion,  it  is  proper  that  there  should  be  nothing  unpleasant  about  the  woman, 
especially  that  she  should  be  physically  agreeable  to  the  young  mother, 
latter  is  obliged  to  live  for  a  year  or  eighteen  months  almost  constantly  in 
presence  of  her  child's  nurse,  and  it  is  far  from  immaterial  whether  she  is  t 
in  continual  relation  with  a  repulsive  countenance.  Much  consideration  sh 
be  had  for  whatever  information  is  attainable  in  respect  to  her  intelligence, 
racter,  and  general  disposition.  A  nurse  who  is  gentle,  good-natured,  and 
knows  how  to  amuse  a  child,  ought,  other  things  being  equal,  to  be  prefei 
It  were  useless  to  remark,  that  no  woman  should  be  introduced  into  a  fami 
whose  probity  and  morality  there  can  be  the  least  doubt :  unfortunately,  1 
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ever,  we  are  but  too  commoDly  obliged  to  trust  to  ohaDce  in  regard  to  the  latter 
point.* 

The  nurse's  age  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference.  I  think  it  better  to  choose 
one  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years ;  and  would  advise  declining  all 
who  are  over  thirty-five.  As  a  general  rule,  women  who  have  already  had  several 
children,  and  who  are  consequently  familiar  with  all  the  offices  which  they  require, 
are  received  more  willingly  than  primiparae.  It  is  far  better  that  an  inexpe- 
rienced mother  should  have  an  experienced  nurse,  who  is  accustomed  to  handle 
and  take  charge  of  children.  Besides,  by  inquiring  of  families  where  they  have 
already  nursed,  we  may  have  more  certain  information  as  regards  their  disposi- 
tion, their  honesty,  and  the  amount  and  quality  of  their  milk  in  a  previous 
nursing,  which  may  serve,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  future. 
Finally,  they  are  much  less  affected  by  putting  away  their  own  child  than  primi- 
parsB,  and,  therefore,  are  far  less  likely  to  lose  their  milk  suddenly.  The  former 
have,  therefore,  undoubted  advantages  over  the  latter,  but  they  are  also  liable  to 
some  objections:  thus,  they  have  acquired  habits  which  they  relinquish  with 
difficulty;  it  is  much  harder  to  subject  them  to  the  regimen  which  you  wish 
them  to  follow ;  lastly,  provided  they  do  not  find  in  their  new  position  the  pecu- 
niary advantages,  the  indulgences  and  attentions  of  which  some  parents  are 
lavish,  they  make  unfavorable  comparisons,  and  become  discontented  and  ex- 
acting. 

The  woman  who  offers  herself  as  a  nurse  may  bo  still  pregnant,  or  have  been 
delivered  for  some  time. 

If  she  is  still  pregnant,  it  is  important  to  be  sure,  in  the  first  place,  that  her 
labor  will  be  over  at  least  two  months  before  that  of  the  mother  of  the  child. 
The  organs  have  hardly  returned  to  their  normal  condition,  and  the  woman  is 
barely  recovered  before  two  months  after  delivery,  and  not  before  then  ought 
she  to  be  intrusted  with  a  new  nursling.  Earlier  than  this,  the  new-born  child 
would  have  a  milk  better  adapted  to  its  digestive  powers;  but  a  woman  is  liable 
to  so  many  accidents  during  the  first  six  weeks  after  delivery,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  answer  for  the  future. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  judge  of  the  future  qualities  of  a  nurse  during 
pregnancy,  and  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  a  first  examination,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  very  cautious  as  to  what  one  says  in  regard  to  it. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  points  of  useful  information  to  be  ascertained  by 
an  examination  of  the  colostrum  secreted  during  the  latter  months  of  gestation, 

^  It  were  better,  as  a  general  rule,  not  to  engage  nurses  too  long  in  advance.  I  think  it 
prudent  to  reserve  the  right  of  examination  at  the  time  when  they  shall  be  needed;  for  there 
are  cases  in  abundance,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  most  favorable  appearances,  the  lac- 
tation is  defective.  For  a  still  stronger  reason  would  it  be  wrong  in  parents  to  retain  a 
pregnant  woman  without  consulting  their  physician,  because  she  had  already  nursed  for 
one  of  their  acquaintances,  who  had  recommended  her  highly.  So  many  circumstances 
are  liable  to  interfere  with  lactation,  and  so  many  accidents  may  happen  after  delivery 
capable  of  seriously  injuring  a  health  which  had  been  perfectly  good  up  to  that  time,  that 
I  advise  aU  bit  natianta  never  to  treat  with  their  nurses  otherwise  than  provisionally,  and 
**•■'■*'"  ^  Mftfinjjj^  mi^  always  subject  to  the  final  recommendation  of  their 

■4  Umitation  has  given  rise  to  many  unpleasant  occurrences  in 
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and  we  shall  Dot  recur  to  the  subject  (see  page  903) }  it  is  almost  the  onlj 
meet  of  importance  in  the  question  under  consideration.  The  form  and  si 
the  breasts  are  of  but  secondary  value. 

Voluminous  bressts  are  by  no  means  a  certain  indication  of  a  frill  supp 
milk  in  the  future ;  for  generally  the  entire  mass  is  in  great  part  made  up  ol 
This  remark  does  not  always  apply  to  the  size  of  the  gland  itself,  which  can  < 
be  distinguished  from  the  thick  layers  surrounding  it.  It  is  important,  in 
that  it  should  not  be  too  small.  But,  provided  it  is  of  about  the  normal  sisc 
flow  of  milk  may  be  sufficient  or  even  abundant  if  the  veins  of  the  breaa 
largely  developed. 

Dealers  in  cows,  says  M.  Trousseau,  know  very  well  that  their  milking  q 
ties  cannot  be  judged  of  by  the  sise  of  the  udder.  Thus,  a  cow  whoee  ndde 
a  cubic  capacity  of  four  quarts  may  give  ten  quarts  of  milk,  being  six  q 
more  than  the  apparent  size,  which  proves  that  milk  is  secreted  during  tbi 
of  sucking  or  of  milking.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  human  specien;  thi 
of  the  breast  is  not  an  absolute  indication  of  good  nursing  qualities. 

M.  Trousseau  thinks  that  very  important  information  may  be  derived  iron 
phenomena  observed  in  the  breasts  of  certain  women  at  each  menstrual  pc 
When,  says  he,  there  is  a  strong  determination  to  the  breasts  at  each  pe 
when  the  latter  grow  hard  and  painful,  and  the  globules  of  the  gland  be* 
more  distinct  and  form  projections,  the  woman  is  likely  to  be  a  good  nurse. 
I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  value  of  this  conclusion. 

When  the  woman  has  been  delivered  and  nursed  for  some  time,  the  phys 
ought  to  direct  his  attention  especially  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  i 
I  shall  not  revert  to  the  means  for  determining  the  richness  or  poverty  ol 
milk,  its  purity,  or  its  alteration  by  heterogeneous  elements.  I  would,  how< 
remark,  that  to  have  ascertained,  by  placing  a  few  drops  of  milk  in  a  spoon, 
it  is  opaque,  homogeneous,  of  medium  consistency,  and  without  any  peculiar 
or  odor,  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  microe 
whenever  possible.  By  it  alone,  can  be  estimated  the  number,  regularity, 
size  of  the  globules,  and,  consequently,  the  amount  of  cream  or  buttery  part  w 
they  constitute.  Unfortunately,  but  few  physicians  have  this  instrument  at  i 
disposal  or  know  how  to  use  it;  and  still  less  are  they  accustomed  to  cher 
analysis.  In  ordinary  cases,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  better  process,  the  rich 
of  the  milk  may  be  estimated  by  measuring  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  en 
for  this  purpose,  M.  Donne's  little  graduated  test-tubes  may  be  used,  or 
better,  the  lactoscope  of  the  same  author,  whose  application  requires  but  a 
minutes. 

It  b  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  variations  in  the  milk  pointed  out  b; 
Peligot  according  to  the  time  it  has  remained  in  the  breasts  (see  page  981). 
a  woman  presents  herself  with  breasts  much  distended^  it  is  necessary  that 
should  allow  her  child  to  suck  for  some  time,  before  we  shall  be  able  to  foi 
correct  idea  of  the  density  of  the  milk;  for  the  first  milk  is  much  thinner 
more  watery  than  that  which  is  secreted  a  short  time  before  its  extraction. 

Lastly,  the  best  means  of  judging  of  the  quantity  of  milk,  is  to  exai 
the  physical  condition  of  the  nurse's  child;  to  be  certain,  as  far  as  poM 
that  it  takes  no  other  food;  .o  witness  it  suck  several  times,  and   deten 
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whether  its  appetite  seems  satisfied,  although  the  hreasts  still  retain  a  consider- 
able degree  of  firmness.  Aprain,  like  M.  Natalia  Guillot,  we  majb  cause  the 
child  to  be  weighed  before  and  after  putting  to  the  breast;  the  quantity  of  milk 
swallowed  being  indicated  by  the  difference  in  weight.  From  2}  to  5  or  6 
ounces  should  be  withdrawn  at  each  suckling;  but  less  than  2}  ounces  is  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  nutrition. 

The  complete  absence  of  glandular  engorgement  should  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  milk  is  uncontaminated  with  a  single  globule  of  pus;  but  if  the  condition 
uf  the  breast  is  such  as  to  leave  any  doubt  in  the  mind,  nothing  but  microscopic 
examination  is  capable  of  settling  the  question.  This  instrument  is  still  more 
necessary  for  ascertaining  the  presence  of  the  elements  of  colostrum  at  a  period 
when  they  ought  to  have  disappeared  altogether. 

Lastly,  the  age  of  the  milk  should  be  taken  into  serious  consideration :  as  we 
are  obliged  to  allow  the  nurse  at  least  two  months  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
from  the  fatigues  of  labor,  the  accoucheur  cannot  supply  the  child  with  a  very 
young  milk,  such,  for  instance,  as  its  mother  might  furnish  it;  but  it  is  at  least 
better  not  to  give  it  milk  from  a  nurse  who  has  been  delivered  longer  than  from 
eight  to  ten  months.  At  this  time,  it  is  no  longer  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  child,  and  as  most  women  are  barely  able  to  nurse  longer  than  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  months,  there  would  be  some  risk  of  finding  the  secretion 
cease  altogether,  before  the  natural  period  of  weaning  A  milk  of  from  two  to 
six  months  should  therefore  be  preferred. 

Women  who  have  nursed  for  a  year  or  fifteen  months  and  desire  to  take  charge 
of  another  child,  say  that  a  young  infant  restores  the  milk,  but  the  responsibility 
of  the  assertion  must  be  left  with  the  good  women  themselves. 

Most  of  the  precepts  which  we  have  laid  down  for  natural  nursing  are  entirely 
applicable  to  wet-nursing ;  there  are,  however,  some  peculiarities  which  it  is  pro- 
per to  indicate. 

§  2.  Of  the  Regulation  of  Wet-nursing. 

At  what  time  ought  the  nurse  to  give  the  breast  to  a  new-horn  child  f — A 
nurse  who  has  been  delivered  for  three  or  four  months,  is,  at  the  outset,  incapa- 
ble of  providing  the  young  infant  with  as  suitable  a  nourishment  as  it  would 
have  derived  from  the  mother's  breast.  The  colostrum  secreted  by  the  mammae 
of  a  recently-delivered  female,  is  not  merely  a  food,  but  possesses  laxative  pro- 
perties eminently  adapted  to  the  expulsion  of  the  meconium.  Though  slightly 
charged  with  nutritive  matters  at  first,  this  colostrum  is  perfectly  suited  to  the 
digestive  powers  of  the  new-born  child ;  for  to  load  its  stomach  with  anything 
more  substantial,  would  expose  it  to  imperfect  elaboration  and  all  its  unfortunate 
consequences.  Struck  with  these  inconveniences,  some  practitioners  advise  the 
mother  to  begin  suckling  for  the  first  few  days,  and  not  to  give  the  child  to  the 
nurse  until  it  is  better  able  to  digest  her  milk.  Besides,  say  they,  it  is  not  only 
for  the  interest  of  the  child,  but  of  the  mother  also,  for  the  secretion  of  milk  is 
a  natural  emunctory,  well  adapted  by  the  sort  of  derivation  it  occasions  to  lessen 
the  tendency  to  the  varioiui  iiiflar"~  ^^idi  lying-in  women  are  so  fre- 

quently exposed. 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lactescent  serosity  furDished  by  the  breasts  at  tbe 
set,  is  the  kind  of  nourishmcDt  best  adapted  to  its  condition,  and  that  in 
respect,  tbe  milk  of  a  nurse  of  three  or  four  months  would  be  less  suitable ^ 
we  shall  see  how  easily  the  too  great  density  of  the  latter  kind  of  milk  ma 
remedied  by  a  sort  of  mixed  nursing,  and  daily  obserration  proves,  that  with  i 
precaution,  the  health  of  the  child  is  in  no  wise  endangered.  Now,  a  nui 
once  begun,  and  suddenly  interrupted  after  four  or  five  days,  is  far  from  h 
devoid  of  danger  and  inconvenience  to  the  mother.  The  fact  is,  that  wo 
snffer  the  most  from  nursing  at  the  outset.  Then  it  is  that  fissures  and  cr 
of  the  nipple,  lacteal  engorgements,  and  inflammation  and  abscesses  of  the  br 
make  their  appearance.  That  a  female  who  is  determined  to  nurse  should  b 
all  these  dangers  may  be  easily  understood,  for  she  is  sufficiently  compene 
by  the  fulfilment  of  a  grateful  duty;  but  that  one  who  cannot  nur»e  shoulc 
pose,  herself  to  them  unnecessarily,  is  incomprehensible,  unless  we  suppose 
willing  to  add  to  the  painful  sacrifice  which  the  giving  up  of  her  child  to  a 
nurse  imposes  upon  her,  Besides,  we  must  not  believe,  as  some  physiciaoi 
that  nursing  protects  women  from  puerperal  diseases.  We  have  but  too  < 
occasion  to  know  from  experience  in  our  hospitals,  that  puerperal  fever, 
example,  attacks  with  equal  violence  those  who  nurse  and  those  who  do  not 

In  civil  practice,  where  the  minutest  attentions  are  bestowed  upon  the  c 
I  can  discover  but  few  advantages  for  it,  and  many  inconveniences  for  the  mo^ 
in  beginning  to  nurse,  when  she  has  no  expectation  of  continuing  to  do  so. 
case  is  different  in  our  large  lying-in  hospitals.  However  carefully  conducts 
has  never  yet  been  possible  to  provide  a  supply  of  nurses  equal  to  the  dcman< 
all  the  children.  In  the  clinic  of  the  Faculty,  for  example,  there  are  but  fi^ 
six  nurses  for  twenty  children,  and  the  number  of  ordinary  or  ward  nurses  b 
too  small  to  give  the  little  unfortunates  the  most  necessary  attentions,  a  j 
number  perish,  we  arc  bound  to  acknowledge,  of  cold  and  hunger.  Under  t 
circumstances,  the  physician  is  perfectly  right  in  requiring  the  mother  to  su 
her  child  until  it  can  be  provided  with  a  nurse. 

For  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  birth,  the  child  will  take  nothing  fa 
little  sweetened  water  as  a  substitute  for  the  colostrum ;  and  if  it  should  £ 
difficult  to  expel  the  meconium,  a  few  spoonfuls  of  compound  syrup  of  chi 
may  be  administered.  By  this  time  the  bowels  will  be  sufficiently  emptied, 
it  may  be  put  to  the  breast.  But  for  the  first  five  or  six  days,  or  rather  loi 
if  the  child  is  feeble,  it  will  not  depend  exclusively  upon  the  nurse's  milk, 
the  latter  is  to  be  alternated  with  sweetened  water  during  the  first  three  or  1 
days;  after  the  fifth  or  sixth,  it  will  be  allowed  to  suck  for  a  short  time,  and 
nursing  be  immediately  followed  by  the  administration  of  a  few  dessert-spooc 
of  sugar  and  water;  lastly,  about  the  tenth  day,  it  will  be  confined  to  the  bi 
altogether. 

The  new-born  child  is  rarely  able  to  take  enough  milk  to  empty  the  nui 
breasts;  therefore,  it  is  well  to  keep  her  own  child  near  her  for  some  dayi 
order  to  avoid  extreme  distension  of  the  mammae.  She  ought  then  to  be 
vised  always  to  give  the  first  milk  to  the  nursling.  If  separated  from  her  cl 
she  should  endeavor  to  decrease  the  flow  of  milk  by  a  very  moderate  diet 
diluent  drinks;  and  if,  notwithstanding  these  precautiousi  the  breasts  bee 
painful,  they  must  be  emptied  by  a  breast-pump. 
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The  precautions  whicb  it  is  necessary  for  the  mother  to  observe,  are  not  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  a  robust  nurse  who  is  accustomed  to  fatigue,  and  she  is 
expected  to  give  the  child  suck  during  the  night.  Upon  the  whole,  the  precepts 
in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  repasts,  are  as  applicable  here  as  to  nursing  by 
the  mother. 

Some  nurses  arc  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  child  to  bed  with  them.  This 
ought  to  be  positively  prohibited,  as  terrible  accidents  might  result  from  it. 
Several  times  it  has  been  the  lot  of  nurses  to  find  only  a  dead  body  upon  waking, 
from  having  suffocated  the  child  whilst  asleep.  The  best  means  of  being  certain 
that  the  child  shall  be  laid  in  its  cradle  after  nursing,  is  to  give  the  nurse  so 
narrow  a  bed  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  her  to  sleep  with  the  child 
beside  her. 

§  3.  Regimen  of  Nurses. 

The  diet  of  nurses  should  be  moderate  but  substantial.  The  latter  quality 
ought  not,  however,  to  be  so  far  insisted  upon  as  to  give  them  a  food  which  is 
too  succulent  and  too  rich  in  azotized  matters.  They  should  certainly  partake  of 
a  certain  amount  of  meat,  but  it  would  be  improper  to  confine  them  exclusively 
to  it.  Being  accustomed  from  childhood  to  indulge  freely  in  vegetables,  they 
would  not  long  support  a  merely  animal  diet  without  disadvantage. 

Nurses  brought  up  in  the  country  often  suffer  from  confinement  to  the  house 
in  cities,  and  their  condition  is  still  further  aggravated  by  the  indolence  which 
takes  the  place  of  their  previous  active  habits.  Therefore,  after  the  first  few 
days,  they  ought,  if  possH>Ie,  to  be  employed  in  some  light  household  duties,  and, 
even  when  the  child  is  unable  to  accompany  them,  they  should  be  made  to  take 
exercise  out  of  doors. 

The  nurse  may  at  any  time  lose  her  milk,  be  attacked  by  an  acute  disease,  or 
be  affected  by  some  occurrence  which  lessens  or  alters  the  secretion.  It  is  a 
painful  thing  to  most  families  to  have  to  change  their  nurse,  and  it  is  important 
to  (fbnsole  them  with  the  assurance,  that  the  change  is  not  so  serious  a  matter  as 
is  generally  represented  Provided  the  child  receives  a  milk  of  good  quality  and 
enough  of  it,  it  will  suffer  nothing  in  this  respect.  Therefore,  all  that  we  have 
to  do,  is  to  choose  a  milk  equal  to,  if  not  better,  than  what  it  has  been  deprived 
of.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  change  is  a  matter  of  such  indifference, 
that  when  the  nurse's  disposition  is  too  disagreeable,  or  if  she  does  not  take 
proper  care  of  the  child,  I  do  not  hesitate,  whatever  the  qualities  of  her  milk 
may  be,  to  advise  a  change. 

The  only  precaution  to  be  observed  is,  that  when  once  decided  upon,  she  should 
not  be  informed  of  the  project  until  another  one  is  engaged  to  replace  her. 

The  only  difficulty  is  to  get  the  child  to  take  the  breast  of  a  new  nurse.  If  it 
has  attained  the  age  of  from  six  to  eight  months,  it  of^n  manifests  a  great  re- 
pugnance thereto.  It  should  then  be  left  for  some  time  without  nursing,  and 
advantage  be  taken  of  the  night  or  a  dark  place,  to  put  it  to  the  breast  for  the 
first  time. 
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ARTICLE    VII. 


NUR8ING   BY   AN   ANIMAL. 


Nursing  by  a  female  animal  constitutes  the  transition,  so  to  speak,  betv 
wet-nursing  and  artificial  nursing.  Though  much  in  vogue  in  some  countric 
is  rarely  had  recourse  to  in  Paris  or  most  of  the  departments.  We  hardly 
recommend  it,  except  when  a  child  who  has  been  weaned  for  a  long  time 
comes  suddenly  ill  and  requires  a  diet  composed  exclusively  of  milk,  and  in 
tain  special  circumstances  making  it  necessary  to  administer  to  the  child  a  i 
which  has  been  rendered  medicinal.  By  causing  animals  to  swallow  vai 
remedies,  such  as  mercury,  iodine,  and  iron,  their  milk  becomes  imbued  y 
most  of  the  properties  of  these  substances.  It  would  be  unjustifiable  to  sub 
a  healthy  nurse  to  a  treatment  of  this  kind  for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  as  it  m 
readily  prove  injurious  to  her. 

The  animals  made  use  of  are  goats,  sheep,  she-asses,  and  cows ;  but  most 
quently  the  she-gout.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  teats,  which  are  easily  sc 
by  the  child,  the  abundance  and  quality  of  its  milk,  the  docility  of  the  anii 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  trained  to  give  suck  to  the  child,  and  the  attach  a 
which  it  is  capable  of  forming  for  it,  are  sufficient  reasons  for  the  prcfere 
That  species  should  be  preferred  which  is  destitute  of  horns  and  which  1 
long,  thick,  and  white  hair,  because  they  possess  the  hircine  odor  in  a  sligl 
degree.  A  young  goat  which  has  nursed  several  times,  and  given  birth  rece 
to  her  kid,  ought  to  be  preferred.  • 

This  vaqde  of  nursing,  says  Desormeaux,  requires  at  the  outset  much  care 
attention  as  respects  the  presentation  of  the  mamma  to  the  child.  The  pctuh 
and  impatience  of  the  animal  expose  it  to  frequent  accidents,  but  after  a  time 
goat  comes  of  its  own  accord  to  give  it  suck.  The  infant  should  be  laid  in  a 
cradle  placed  upon  the  floor. 

When  it  is  desired  to  communicate  medicinal  properties  to  the  milk,  thej 
made  to  take  internally  or  to  absorb  by  the  skin  the  active  principles  of  tl 
medicines.  Thus,  mercurial  ointment  is  rubbed  into  the  skin  of  goats  iu  oi 
to  communicate  antisyphilitic  properties  to  the  milk. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

ARTIFICIAL   NURSING. 

I  have  but  little  to  say  of  artificial  nursing ;  for  it  is  admitted  by  all  to 
the  worst  of  the  various  methods  proposed  for  nourishing  a  child.    In  large  cit 
where  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  procure  good  milk,  and  where  the  bad  healtl 
the  cows  renders  useless  all  the  precautions  taken  with  this  object,  most  of 
unfortunate  children  subjected  to  this  regimen  die  within  the  year.     In 
country,  however,  the  chances  are  far  more  in  favor  of  artificial  nursing ; 
there  it  is  possible  to  be  almost  certain  as  to  the  health  of  the  animal,  the  foo 
takes,  and  the  good  qualities  of  its  milk.     Besides,  the  excellent  atmosph< 
conditions  in  which  the  child  is  placed,  compensate,  to  a  certain  extent,  for 
imperfection  of  the  mode  of  alimentation.     Although  a  woman's  milk  is  alw 
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preferable  to  any  other,  the  artificial  nursing,  which  I  proecribe  uncoDditioDally 
for  large  cities,  may  be  tolerated  in  the  country,  with  the  understanding,  how- 
ever,  that  it  shall  be  pursued  with  intelligence. 

Cow's  milk  is  generally  employed,  but  its  administration  demands  some  pre- 
cautions. Being  too  rich  for  a  new-born  child,  it  requires  to  be  diluted  with 
pure  water,  barley  water,  a  decoction  of  crumbs  of  bread,  of  rice  slightly  sweet- 
ened, or  gruel.  Pure  water  should^  I  think,  be  preferred  in  most  cases,  and  the 
proportions  of  the  mixture  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  age  and  digestive 
powers  of  the  child.  During  the  first  week,  three  parts  of  water  should  be  added 
to  one  part  of  cow's  milk,  and  during  the  early  months  the  latter  should  be 
diluted  one-half;  after  which,  unless  the  digestion  is  feeble,  but  one-fourth  of 
water  may  be  added  until  the  sixth  month,  when  the  milk  may  be  giyen  pure. 

Desormeaux  advises,  when  the  children  are  feeble,  that  the  milk  be  diluted 
with  chicken-water,  or  a  fluid  containing  animal  matter.  I  have  seen  some,  says 
he,  whose  stomachs  were  bettor  suited  by  weak  decoctions  of  meat  than  by  milk, 
and  I  am  convinced  by  a  multitude  of  practical  observations  that  the  matters 
ingested  irritate  less  in  consequence  of  their  (being  azotized,  than  because  they 
are  digested  with  difficulty.  I  think  this  regimen  proper  after  the  sixth  month, 
but  would  not  advise  it  in  the  earlier  months,  when,  if  used  at  all,  it  should  be 
with  great  caution. 

It  is  well  to  sweeten  slightly  the  children's  drink.  Although  sugar  has  not 
the  heating  qualities  which  the  women  attribute  to  it,  it  must  be  used  moderately, 
for  it  is  not  always  digested  easily.  I  have  seen,  says  Desormeaux,  feeble  chil- 
dren throw  up  unchanged  the  sweetened  water  and  solutions  of  gum  and  starch 
which  had  been  given  them  as  drink. 

The  drinks  ought  to  be  rather  more  than  lukewarm.  When  pure  milk  is  used, 
it  should  be  brought  by  the  water-bath  to  the  temperature  it  would  have  had  if 
just  drawn  from  the  cow;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  diluted,  only  the  fluid 
to  be  mixed  with  it  should  be  heated.  In  no  case  ought  the  milk  to  be  boiled ; 
for  ebullition  deprives  it  of  a  part  of  its  aroma,  and  of  the  air  which  renders  it 
more  digestible. 

The  mixture  of  milk  with  one  of  the  above  mentioned  substances  soon  fer- 
ments and  spoils,  especially  in  summer,  or  in  warm  rooms  in  winter.  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  prepared  only  when  about  to  be  administered. 

We  have  before  stated  that  a  child,  whose  alimentary  canal  has  been  habitu- 
ated by  mixed  nursing  to  more  substantial  nourishment  than  the  mother's  milk, 
is  able  to  take  paps  and  solid  food  rather  sooner  than  it  otherwise  would.  The 
same  is  true  after  artificial  nursing.  There  is  no  occasion  to  revert  to  the  pre- 
cautions laid  down  in  the  article  on  W^eaning. 

The  instruments  used  for  giving  children  drink  are  numerous.  The  spoon  and 
drinking  cups,  by  whose  assistance  the  milk  is  poured  into  the  mouth,  are  sub- 
jeot  to  some  inconveniences;  so  that,  unless  they  are  unable  to  sueJs  at  all,  I  pre- 
fer the  nursing-bottle  as  most  nearly  aflbrding  the  conditions  of  natural  nursing. 
It  caD  be  readily  procured  everywhere,  and  were  it  on  that  account  alone,  it 
dw^nsei  tQ.|>e-  a|^>»tiQp<4»  li  is  either  an  ordinary  four-ounce  medicine  vial  or 
flnn  ^  li.tued  by  the  wine  merchants  for  exhibiting 

iniMd  a  sponge  cut  for  the  purpose,  and 
^  jMyond  it;  the  whole  is  covered  with 
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a  piece  of  muslin,  and  fastened  by  a  thread.  The  thread  ought  also  to  be  d 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  tightness  around  the  sponge  at  its  exit  from  the  h 
so  as  to  compress  it,  and  prevent  the  milk  from  flowing  too  rapidly.  Care  si 
be  taken  to  keep  the  sponge,  muslin,  and  thread,  always  in  fresh  clean  water 
before  using,  pass  a  little  milk  through  it  and  squeeze,  so  as  to  drive  out  the 
water,  and  replace  it  by  warm  milk. 

With  all  these  precautions,  this  bottle  has  still  some  imperfections,  w 
many  instrument-makers  have  sought  to  avoid.  The  nursing  bottle  man 
tured  by  M.  Charriere,  I  think  merits  special  recommendation. 

In  terminating  this  chapter,  I  cannot  recommend  too  highly  to  physicif 
little  work  by  Dr.  Donne,  which,  under  the  modest  title  of  Advice  to  Moi 
will  furnish  them  with  an  abundance  of  useful  hints  in  relation  to  the  educ 
of  children. 


CHAPTER    III. 
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GENERAL   CONSIDERATIONS   ON    CERTAIN  POINTS   RELATING   TO 

INFANTILE   HYGIENE. 

1.  Of  Clothing. — The  clothes  of  the  new-bom  child  should  be  so  loose  a 
to  obstruct  its  motions.  The  swaddling  clothes,  which  are  still  in  general 
and  which  were  formerly  drawn  much  too  tight,  may  be  retained,  but  on! 
the  condition  of  leaving  sufficient  freedom  of  motion  to  the  limbs  of  the  c 
I  confess  that,  for  the  first  weeks,  they  seem  to  me  to  have  some  advantages 
what  is  called  the  English  ityle,  by  protecting  the  children  better  from  the 
especially  when  they  are  wet  with  urine,  and  also  by  affording  greater  faci] 
to  those  who  have  to  take  them  up  and  carry  them  about.  I  therefore  app 
of  swaddling,  but  would  have  the  clothes  so  loose  as  to  allow  the  extremities 
lower  ones  especially,  sufficient  freedom  of  motion. 

After  the  umbilical  cord  has  fallen  off,  a  folded  compress,  as  large  as  a  d< 
should  be  applied  upon  the  navel,  and  kept  in  place  by  a  moderately-drawn  c 
lar  bandage.  It  serves  to  prevent  the  rubbing,  and  consequent  irritation  of 
umbilical  cicatrix,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  formation  of  a  hernia. 

Pins  should  be  used  as  little  as  possible  in  dressing  tbe  child.     They 
become  loose,  and,  by  sticking  it,  give  rise  to  serious  accidents,  such  as  coe 
sions  and  death. 

It  is  important,  also,  that  the  little  cap  string  or  ribbon,  which  passes  n 
the  jaw,  should  be  sufficiently  loose,  for  the  cap  is  liable  to  be  displaced,  anc 
neck  might  be  subjected  to  constriction.  To  avoid  this,  the  string  shouh 
attached  to  one  end  of  a  band,  the  other  end  of  which  is  fastened  in  front  of 
chest. 

After  the  second  or  third  month,  the  swaddling-clothes  should  be  replace 
long  dresses ;  from  this  time  the  style  of  garment  is  subject  to  the  fancy  of 
parents,  and,  provided  the  child  is  protected  from  the  cold  and  sufficiently  i 
ease,  the  physician  need  concern  himself  no  further  about  it. 

2.  0/  Wcuhinffy  BcUhing,  and  Cieanlinesi. — Perfect  cleanliness  is  indii 
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sable  to  the  health  of  children,  and  narses  cannot  be  watched  too  closely  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  their  allowing  them  to  remain  in  their  urine  or  fecal  mat- 
ters ;  thej  should  be  changed  as  soon  as  they  become  soiled.  They  ought  to  be 
washed  with  warm  water,  and  not  merely  wiped,  as  is  done  by  some  nurses.  It 
is  difficult  to  do  otherwise  when  out  walking ;  but  the  omission  should  be  sup- 
plied immediately  on  reaching  home.  In  some  countries,  cold  water  is  used  in 
these  washings ;  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  rather  hazardous  within  the  first 
year,  and  I  do  not  recommend  it  before  the  child  is  eighteen  months  or  two  years 
of  age. 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  directing  the  children  to  be  bathed  every  other  day;  but 
when  they  seem  to  be  rather  more  fatigued  and  enervated  on  the  day  of  the  bath, 
I  advise  it  to  be  performed  but  twice  a  week,  and  am  content  with  a  simple  im- 
mersion, or  washing  all  over,  every  morning.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
should  be  from  77^  to  86°  F.  The  bathing  ought  to  be  short  in  proportion  to 
the  fatigue  of  the  child,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  ought  not  to  be  longer  than  five 
minutes  in  the  first  month,  and  rarely  ten  minutes  in  the  subsequent  ones.  When 
the  children  are  restless  at  night,  and  sleep  little  or  badly,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
bathe  them  in  the  evening  before  going  to  bed.  When  the  restlessness  and  in- 
somnia are  very  great,  I  have  used  with  advantage  a  bath  prepared  with  a 
decoction  of  lettuce  leaves. 

In  winter,  or  when  the  weather  is  cold  and  damp,  it  is  important  not  to  allow 
the  child  to  go  out  for  several  hours  after  bathing. 

Some  persons  are  afraid  to  wash  the  child's  head,  yet  it  should  be  done,  in 
order  to  remove  the  scurf  which  forms  there,  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
the  crusts  which  some  persons  are  glad  to  see  appear.  When  they  are  already 
formed  they  ought  not  to  be  respected,  but  afler  rubbing  the  head  gently  with 
a  warm  cloth,  they  may  be  removed  by  a  soft  brush.  If  this  is  not  sufficient, 
the  head  may  be  greased,  and  the  next  morning  they  will  be  found  to  come  off 
readily. 

3.  Taking  the  aivy  walking, — ^The  child  should  be  placed  immediately  after 
its  birth,  in  a  large,  airy  chamber,  kept  for  the  first  week  at  a  rather  elevated 
temperature.  If  the  child  is  weak  or  born  prematurely,  it  is  important,  in 
winter,  to  surround  it  with  bottles  of  warm  water  :  one  at  its  feet,  and  one  at 
each  side.  The  head  of  the  cradle  should  be  turned  towards  the  windows,  in 
order  to  protect  the  child's  eyes  from  the  too  bright  light.  The  omission  of 
this  precaution  has  seemed  to  me  to  favor  the  development  of  purulent 
ophthalmia. 

In  winter,  especially,  the  children  should  not  be  taken  out  before  the  fifteenth 
day.  During  the  intense  heats  of  summer,  this  rule  need  not  be  adhered  to  so 
strictly,  provided  they  are  strong  and  well.  But  after  the  first  going  out,  they 
should  be  promenaded  every  day  for  several  hours,  and  at  three  months,  they 
ought  to  remain  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  exposed  to  the  air ;  in  winter, 
autumn,  and  spring,  they  will  be  kept  out  for  at  least  three  or  four  hours.  The 
air  and  sun  are  almost  as  necessary  as  good  nourishment,  and  it  is  perfectly  use- 
less to  consult  barometer  and  thermometer  to  know  whether  it  is  proper  for  a 
child  to  go  out.  Even  in  the  worst  days,  a  favorable  hour  can  always  be  found 
and  made  available ;  only  when  it  is  cold  and  freezing,  the  walk  wi'* 
60 
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There  is  no  occasion  to  fear  disturbing  their  sleep  whilst  promenading,  for 
never  sleep  more  soundly  than  then. 

Of  latter  time,  some  philanthropic  physicians,  at  the  head  of  whom 
pleased  to  name  my  colleague  and  friend,  M.  Loir,  have  insisted  strongly, 
the  recording  of  births  should  be  done  at  home,  and  that  there  should  1 
obligation  to  carry  the  poor  children  at  every  season  to  the  mayoralty  withi 
first  three  days.     This  law  has  fallen  into  neglect  in  most  of  the  provinces 
in  Paris  it  is  still  observed  quite  rigorously,  unless  the  accoucheur  certifier 
the  child  is  in  poor  health,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  transport  it  thithc 
am  happy  to  unite  my  feeble  voice  with  those  of  my  colleagues,  to  solicit 
the   authorities  a  modification  of  the  existing  laws.     The   same  moUv 
humanity  induce  me  to  express  the  desire  that  Catholic  fisimilies  should 
their  children  to  be  baptized  at  home,  unless  the  ceremony  be  put  off  to  a 
what  remote  period  from  birth.     Undoubted  advantages  would  result  from 
respects  both  mother  and  child. 

4.  0/  Sleep. — For  the  first  days  subsequent  to  birth,  children  do  nc 
but  suck  and  sleep.  Whilst  asleep,  they  should  be  laid  upon  the  side — 
times  upon  one  and  sometimes  upon  the  other,, in  order  to  avoid  bad  habits 
first,  they  almost  always  fall  asleep  whilst  suckling,  so  that  it  is  nearly  impc 
to  lay  them  awake  in  the  cradle ;  but  rather  later,  care  should  be  taken 
allow  them  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  arms  or  on  the  lap.  Having  once  acquire 
habit,  it  becomes  a  necessity,  and  on  awakening  at  night,  they  will  not 
sleep  again  except  in  their  nurse's  arms.  They  ought  to  be  put  in  the  < 
whilst  awake,  and  allowed  to  go  to  sleep  there ;  for  when  once  allowed  to  a< 
bad  habits  in  this  respect,  it  is  very  difficult  to  break  them.  It  requires 
firmness  to  hear  them  cry  for  a  long  time ;  but  with  courage  and  persevei 
and  by  a  temporary  removal  of  the  nurses,  of  whose  weakness  they  are  aw 
complete  reform  is  finally  obtained.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  habit ' 
some  nurses  have  of  rocking  children. 

Most  children  at  the  breast  sleep  during  the  day  until  they  are  twenty  n 
or  two  years  old.     This  sleep,  which  is  almost  constant  at  the  outset,  be 
shorter  and  less  frequent  as  they  advance  in  age ;  but  it  is  very  rare  for  the 
to  take  three  or  four  hours  of  sleep  daily  during  this  early  period  of  life, 
repose  is,  therefore,  a  necessity,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  avoid  the  least 
for  fear  of  wakening  them,  as  they  very  readily  become  accustomed  to  sh 
in  the  midst  of  motion  and  noise ;  some  children  sleep  but  lightly,  becaus< 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  solitude  and  silence.     Though  it  is  well 
be  too  scrupulous  in  this  matter,  they  ought  not  to  be  awakened  too  saddei 
fear  of  alarming  them. 

5.  Exercise. — The  only  exercise  of  new-bom  children  consists  in  sligl 
tions  of  their  arms  and  legs,  which,  as  we  have  said,  ought  not  to  be  con  fin 
closely.  Rather  later,  they  may  be  moved  about  in  the  arms ;  toward  the  1 
sixth  month,  they  may  be  exercised  in  standing  on  a  carpet  or  coverlet,  ai 
to  themselves  in  order  to  try  their  strength ;  they  begin  first  to  drag  themi 
then  to  creep  on  all  fours,  and  soon  get  up  by  taking  hold  of  furniture ; 
which  they  make  a  few  steps.  As  a  general  rule,  I  do  not  think  it  advi» 
encourage  children  to  walk  too  soon  by  supporting  them  with  belts  of  ] 
wagons,  &c. ;  we  ought  always  to  await  the  first  promptings  of  nature. 


APPENDIX. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  ANAESTHETICS  IN  OBSTETRICAL 

PRACTICE. 


In  view  of  the  wonderful  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  ether  in  surgical 
practice,  it  was  altogether  natural  to  inquire  whether  so  efficient  a  means  of 
avoiding  the  pain  of  operations,  might  not  be  employed  with  advantage  against 
the  physiological  pain  which  accompanies  labor  in  the  human  species.  But  be- 
fore speculating  upon  the  probable  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  use  in  this 
way,  prudence  suggested  the  endeavor  to  foresee  the  disadvantages  also.  Might 
not  the  torpid  condition  of  the  voluntary  muscles  produced  by  etherization,  ex- 
tend to  the  muscles  of  organic  life,  and  might  not  that  action  of  the  womb  which 
is  indispensable  to  a  prosperous  termination  of  labor,  be  paralyzed  thereby? 
Supposing,  even,  that  the  uterus  should  preserve  its  contractile  powers  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  paralysis,  would  not  the  want  of  that  assistance  which  it 
receives  from  the  voluntary  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  of  that 
synergic  action  which  is  so  useful  in  the  termination  of  labor,  render  the  expul- 
sion of  the  foetus  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible  ?  Might  not  the  health  and 
even  the  life  of  the  child  be  endangered  by  the  vapor  inhaled  ?  And  might  not 
the  latter,  which  has  occasioned  some  serious  accidents  in  surgical  practice,  prove 
an  addition  to  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  female  during  labor  and  the  lying- 
in  ?  The  previous  solution  of  all  these  questions  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  we  may  readily  understand  the  effect  they  must  have  had  in  inspiring  with 
prudence  those  who  were  the  first  to  employ  anaesthetics  against  the  pains  of 
childbirth.  Some  of  these  questions  are  capable  of  elucidation  by  the  applioar 
tion  of  certain  pathological  facts,  others  could  be  solved  only  by  experiment,  and 
this  experiment  had  yet  to  be  performed. 

Professor  Simpson,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  first  to  venture 
upon  the  administration  of  ether  in  labor.  The  opportunity  presented  on  the 
19th  of  January,  1847.  The  woman  had  a  deformed  pelvis,  and  having  decided 
to  turn,  he  thought  the  occasion  a  favorable  one  for  determining  the  influence  of 
inhalation  of  ether  upon  the  contractions  of  the  uterus ;  for,  supposing  the  con- 
tractility of  the  organ  to  be  panljied  by  the  annstheeia,  the  introduction  of  the 
hand  and  evolatioii  of  iha  fai  vlSF  be  frdilitated  thereby.    The  result 
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abolitioD  of  sensibility,  the  action  of  the  womb  might  continue  intact.  Ei 
raged  by  the  first  trial,  he  repeated  the  experiment  in  several  cases  of  na 
and  of  difficult  labor,  and  on  the  10th  of  February  communicated  the  resa 
the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Almost  immediately  after  becoming  acquainted  with  his  observations,  se 
English  accoucheurs,  Murphy  (of  London),  Protheroe  Smith,  and  Landsd 
administered  ether  with  a  like  success.  Foumier  Deschamps  was  the  first  t 
it  in  France,  and  that,  only  eight  days  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  S 
son's  first  observation.  In  the  month  of  February,  in  the  same  year.  Pro! 
P.  Dubois  laid  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  the  result  of  its  administr 
in  six  cases  of  labor  under  his  own  notice.  In  March,  it  was  used  by  Stol 
Strasbourg,  and  by  Delmas,  at  Montpellier.  In  August,  I  made,  in  conne 
with  Mr.  Smith,  some  experiments  at  theClinique  d'^ccouchements,  then  i 
my  charge,  but  the  first  trials  did  not  seem  to  me  encouraging.  Still  later, 
Chailly,  Colrat,  Yilleneuve,  Roux,  Male,  and  several  others,  publiiihed  the: 
servations.  In  Germany,  Professor  Martin  (of  Jena),  and  afterwards,  Profc 
Siebold  and  Grenser  (of  Leipzig),  used  ether  in  several  cases  of  natural  ai 
difficult  labor.  Lastly,  in  America,  Drs.  Ohanning,  Clark,  Putnam,  and  o 
were  the  first  to  make  known  the  results  of  their  experiments. 

In  November,  1847,  the  substitution  for  ether  of  chloroform,  as  propose 
Dr.  Simpson,  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  use  of  anaesthetics  is  obstetrios. 
rapid  action  of  the  new  preparation  and  its  easy  administration,  were,  per 
the  occasion  of  a  too  ready  forgetfulness  of  the  dangers  to  which  it  might 
rise,  and  were  certainly  the  cause  of  its  enthusiastic  reception  by  at  least  a 
number  of  English  accoucheurs.  At  present,  notwithstanding  some  oppoei 
chloroform  is  employed  almost  exclusively  in  obstetrical  as  well  as  in  sur 
practice. 

Amongst  the  questions  which  would  naturally  present  themselves  to  the  i 
of  whoever  first  entertained  the  idea  of  using  ansesthetics  in  labor,  ther 
some,  which,  as  we  have  said,  receive  a  degree  of  light  from  known  physiolo 
and  pathological  facts.  Of  such,  are  those  having  reference  to  the  probable 
tinuance  of  the  uterine  contractions,  notwithstanding  the  complete  torpor  o 
voluntary  muscles,  and  to  the  more  or  less  important  assistance  received  fioi 
abdominal  muscles  in  labor. 

Numerous  facts  at  present  authorize  the  belief  that  the  momentary  paraly 
sensation  and  voluntary  motion  does  not  sensibly  interfere  with  the  action  c 
womb. 

Dr.  Simpson  was  acquainted  with  those  oases  of  complete  paraplegia,  in  n 
delivery  had  been  effected  with  its  normal  regularity  and  almost  without  ] 
nor  was  he  ignorant  of  the  many  instances  in  which  women  have  given  bir 
children  during  the  deep  stupor  of  drunkenness ;  he  had  oflen  seen  labor  Xa 
nated  in  patients  affected  with  eclampsia,  during  the  period  of  coma  attend! 
following  the  convulsive  paroxysms,  without  their  being  in  the  slightest  dt 
conscious  of  what  had  occurred,  as  also  the  astonishment  at  their  delivery  i 
fested  on  the  return  of  their  senses.  Nor  are  examples  rare  of  the  delive 
women,  during  a  lethargy  so  profound  as  to  be  mistaken  for  death.  It  ii 
tinctly  proved  by  all  these  facts,  that  notwithstanding  the  momentary  or  pc 
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nent  extinctioD  of  volition,  sensation^  and  voluntary  motion,  the  organic  contrac- 
tility may  not  only  continue,  but  be  equal  to  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus.  Hence 
it  was  quite  probable  that  the  condition  produced  by  the  inhalation,  resembling 
as  it  does  in  many  respects  the  sleep  of  drunkenness  or  the  coma  of  eclampsia, 
might,  like  the  latter,  have  its  influence  restricted  to  sensation  and  to  the  muscles 
of  animal  life. 

It  was  to  be  feared  lest  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  abdomen  should  be  para- 
lysed like  those  of  the  extremities,  and  that  their  inaction  might  somewhat  retard 
the  expulsive  stage.  But  tbe  happy  delivery  of  paraplegic  women,  and  of  such 
88,  notwithstanding  a  complete  prolapsus  of  the  uterus,  have,  unaided,  been  deli- 
vered of  the  product  of  conception,  naturally  presenting  themselves  to  the  mind, 
allowed  of  no  hesitation  on  the  score  of  even  a  probable  paralysis  of  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles.  Besides,  in  the  case  in  which  Dr.  Simpson  employed  anaesthetics 
for  the  first  time,  version  was  to  be  performed,  and  he  would  be  able  to  supply 
by  tractions  any  deficiency  of  the  expulsive  powers. 

More  fortunate  than  Dr.  Simpson,  who  at  the  time  of  his  first  experiments  had 
only  the  rational  inductions  afforded  by  physiology  and  pathological  anatomy  to 
support  him,  we  are  now  able  to  appeal  to  experience.  Let  us,  then,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  numerous  facts  now  on  record,  endeavor  to  elucidate  the  various 
questions  connected  with  the  use  of  ansesthetics  in  obstetric  practice. 

1.  Of  the  effec^of  AncR^thetics  on  the  Uterine  Contraction*, — On  this  point, 
afl  on  many  others,  accoucheurs  entertain  various  opinions.  Some  regard  neither 
chloroform  nor  ether  as  possessing  any  power  to  suspend  the  uterine  action ; 
others  think  that  the  contractions  are  always  retarded  and  quite  frequently  even 
stopped  entirely.  Amidst  these  contradictory  assertions  and  facts,  it  is,  how- 
ever, possible  to  discover  the  truth.  A  careful  reading  of  all  the  observations 
will  show  that,  with  the  exception  of  Paul  Dubois,  almost  all  authors  are  unani- 
mous in  the  recognition  of  important  changes  impressed  by  the  inhalation  upon 
the  contractions.  These  modifications  are,  besides,  very  various :  thus,  whilst 
M.  Stoltz  believed  that  he  had  observed  an  increase  in  frequency  and  intensity, 
and  Mr.  Murphy,  whilst  turning,  declared  that  he  had  never  before  found  the 
operation  so  difficult,  although  the  pjiticnt  was  under  the  full  influence  of  the 
agent,  we  find  MM.  Bouvier,  Siebold,  Montgomery,  &c.,  asserting  that  it  retards, 
and  sometimes  even  completely  suspends  the  labor.  Dr.  Denham  also  affirms, 
that  in  six  cases  in  which  chloroform  had  been  administered  before  turning,  the 
operation  was  rendered  easier,  and  that  its  happy  effect  was  especially  evident  in 
one  case,  where  the  introduction  of  the  hand  having  been  fruitlessly  attempted 
before  inhalation,  it  was  effected  very  easily  after  it.  We  shall  endeavor  to  ac- 
count for  this  dissidence  hereafter. 

Whatever  the  exact  truth  may  be,  in  an  unprejudiced  mind,  no  doubt  can 
exist  of  its  being  proved  by  numerous  facts,  that  when  chloroform  is  taken  so 
moderately  as  to  blunt  and  almost  extinguish  sensibility  without  entirely  depriv- 
ing the  patient  of  the  power  of  motion  or  of  self-consciousness,  it  has,  ordinarily, 
no  influence  over  the  contractile  power  of  the  uterus ;  but  that  when  carried  to 
complete  anaesthesia,  the  contractions  may  be  diminished  both  in  freqoeiMry  and 
intensity  to  the  point  of  complete  extinction.  The  latter  fact  is 
by  Dr.  Simpson  himself,  and  he  regards  it  as  of  possible  ooooffP 
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of  moderale  anaDsthesia.  The  degree  of  the  latter,  he  remarks,  which 
patients  are  able  to  bear  without  the  womb  being  affected  is  exceedingly  Tari 
Some  are  thrown  into  a  profound  slumber  without  interference  with  the  at 
action.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  experience  interruption  of  the  contractioi 
a  much  slighter  degree  of  anaesthesia.  These  individual  predispositions  ex 
Mr.  Montgomery's  observations  of  the  manifest  diminution  of  the  utertne 
tractions  under  the  sedative  influence  of  chloroform  without  the  woman  bein 
sensible  to  pain.  Besides,  according  to  the  majority  of  English  practitioner 
retardation  or  the  suspension  of  labor  is  the  indication  /or  the  particular 
that  the  dose  of  the  agent  which  the  patient  might  have  supported  withoi 
convenience  has  been  exceeded,  and  the  best  means  according  to  Dr.  Simpc 
restoring  energy  to  the  uterus,  is  to  cease  the  inhalations  for  some  moment 
then  resume  them  in  more  moderate  proportions,  as  soon  as  the  patient 

(evince  sensibility.    It  is  stated  by  the  Edinburgh  accoucheur,  that  the  Tetv 
the  contractions  on  withholding  the  chloroform  is  delayed  but  a  few  mi 
only;  such,  also,  is  the  view  of  Denham,  Murphy,  and  others.     Mr.  ] 
\  gomery,  however,  has  less  confidence  in  this  prompt  return  of  the  contract 

In  a  very  recent  case,  he  witnessed  an  interruption  of  the  labor  by  so  fee 
dose  of  the  chloroform,  that  the  patient  was  all  the  while  expressing  with 
bility  the  delicious  sensations  she  experienced ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
pension  of  inhalation,  the  uterus  remained  inert  for  some  h^rs  before  re 
ing  its  original  activity.  I  have  seen,  says  the  Dublin  professor,  several  si 
cases. 

1.  To  recapitulate :  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  contractions  are  unaff 
by  the  inhalation  of  chloroform ;  2.  When  the  anaesthesia  is  pushed  too  fi^ 
labor  is  often  suspended )  3.  In  certain  individuals,  the  same  result  may  b< 
duced  by  moderate  doses  of  the  agent,  and  that,  before  the  loss  of  sensibilit 
consciousness. 
I  This  difference  in  the  results,  setting  aside  certain  altogether  exceptionai 

as  yet  inexplicable  idiosyncrasies,  is  manifestly  due  to  the  extent  and  durati 
the  etherization.     The  various  facts,  says  M.  Bouisson,  which  have  served 
basis  to  so  many  different  opinions,  are  but  the  simple  expression  of  greal 
\  less  degrees  of  anaesthesia,  and  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  nterua  in  r 

k  to  sensibility  and  contractility,  are  themselves  included  in  the  general  la 

't.:  anaesthesia.     We  are,  in  fact,  perfectly  well  aware,  that  the  participation  o 

\]  organic  movements  in  the  depression  which  the  inhalations  produce  in  a] 

\ ;  powers  of  the  economy,  is  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  ultimate  phenome: 

l'  etherization. 

\  2.  Influence  of  Ancesthettcs  upon  the  Contraction  of  the  Abdomintd  MuMd 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  last  stage  of  labor  the  womb  seems  to  call  to  i 
the  action  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  female  asei 
overcoming  the  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  foetus.  It  would  appear  as  th' 
being  dependent  upon  the  animal  life,  the  action  of  those  muscles  which  » 
plish  the  effort  would  be  destroyed  by  the  ether  or  chloroform,  as  is  that  g 
muscles  of  the  extremities.  Now,  according  to  the  majority  of  accoucl 
such  is  not  usually  the  case,  but  that  unless  the  anaesthesia  be  carried  fii 
than  prudence  would  dictate,  the  auxiliary  power  of  the  abdominal  moM 
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not  wnDtiDg  to  the  uierine  ooDtractioa.  My  friend  M.  LoDget  thus  att«nipt8  to 
explain  tbia  singular  pbunonieuoQ.  Ho  Grxt  cuHh  Bttention  to  the  fact,  that  in  I 
tile  luidal  uf  tbe  complete  ixillupse,  tLe  respirutory  movemeots  are  still  accutii- 
plishuil.  Now  the  effurt  iu  general,  and  that  vrhioh  accoinpanica  labor  in  par-  ' 
tiuukr,  ure  hat  h  woJifiuation,  a  traQsiUiry  change  ia  the  respiratory  act ;  it  is  a 
state  rei^uiring  an  enei^etic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  tbe  chest,  diaphrsgm, 
au<l  ttbduuiiDal  parietes.  Since  in  etherisation  the  respiration  ta  luaiiitninod  in 
all  its  integrity,  volition  being  absent,  and  the  medulla  oblongata  courinuen  to 
oxciUi  all  the  muscles  that  concur  iu  its  aecouiplisbment,  the  effort  wliieb  is  tUo 
result  of  the  action  of  these  muscles,  those  of  tbe  abdomen  included,  should  also 
continue  to  be  produced.  I  would  also  willingly  add,  with  M.  Bouisson,  that 
ainoe  it  is  at  the  present  day  demonstrated  that  tbe  reflex  or  exeito-mutor  power 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  produces  uiovement^  without  the  participation  of 
the  will,  is  not  abolished  by  etberiztitioti  except  when  carried  to  an  extreme 
degree,  the  part  which  U  played  by  the  abdominal  muscles  in  parturition  may 
properly  be  regarded  ae  reflex  in  its  nature.  Their  muDifiist  relation  with  tha 
viscera  of  tbe  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  leads,  naturally,  to  the  suppositioD'  ' 
that  tbe  excitement  emanating  from  the  uterus  during  the  act,  is  directly  re- 
flected by  the  spinal  marrow  upon  the  muscular  plunes  of  tbe  abdomen.  What 
tends  to  prove  it  is  the  fact  that  tbe  abdominal  muscles  may  refuse  the  nnn- 
lingent  uf  force  which  they  contribute  to  this  act,  provided  tbe  etheriiatioo  be 
carried  so  fur  as  to  abolish  the  reflex  power,  whilat  they  contiuuc  to  act,  though 
more  feebly,  it  is  true,  as  muscles  of  respiration  (Bouisson),  I  was,  on  one  i 
occssiou,  enabled  to  verify  the  correctness  ol'  this  obsorvntioa  of  the  Moalpvilier 
professor. 

PerbapB  it  would  have  been  proper,  before  attempting  an  explanation  of  tha  , 
contraction  of  the  ubdominal  muscles  during  the  anaesthetic  slumber,  to  assure 
ourselves  whether,  in  (act,  such  contraction  really  occurs.  I  suggested  some 
doubt  of  it  iu  a  communication  made  iu  L843  to  the  medical  Aocioly  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine.  Whilst  admitting  that  women  uuder  the  influi^iioe 
of  ether  Kerned  to  make  efforts,  I  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  determining 
whether  the  contraction  of  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  abdomen  takes  plac« 
simultaneously  with  that  of  the  uterus.  My  own  observoi'ions  had  failed  t 
convince  me  that  saob  was  the  ease.  It  seemed  to  me  that  nothing  could 
be  more  difficult  in  the  distended  and  hard  condition  of  the  ubdomeu,  than 
to  dietinguisb  the  muscular  from  the  uterine  aotion,  and,  uonseijueutly,  to  teel 
oerbun  whether  ibe  organ  contracted  alone,  or  was  aided  by  tho  action  of  th«  ' 
abdominal  muscles.  The  aame  difficulty  bos  also  prtsuuted  when  ctherixatiotl 
was  omitted. 

I  am  happy  to  find  that  Channiug  also  entertains  some  doubts  as  to  their 
simultaneous  action  in  etherized  patients.     Ue  aays.  the  opiaion  of  M.  P.  Dubois    ' 
appears  to  me  to  be  founded,  in  many  cases  at  least,  upon  an  erruucous  interpre- 
tation of  the  phenomena  of  etherixalion  in  labor.     The  women  appear  to  make    ' 
an  effort,  bnt  this  symptomatic  expression  is  a  result  uf  the  forced  or  embarraeaed  i 
respiration  which  accumpanies  uterine  con  traction.     Iu  imperfect  etberiznllon^ 
tbe  abdominal  muscles  contract  in  dill'ereni  degrees ',  but  when  the  anaiiitbcsia  is    I 
oomplcle,  l/ie  effort  it  only  uppureni. 
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3.  Influence  of  At^cesthetict  on  the  Resutance  of  the  Perineum. — One  of 
advantages  usually  attributed  to  the  use  of  ether  or  chloroform  is  such  a  d 
nished  resistance  of  the  perineum  as  to  facilitate  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus, 
to  prevent  almost  certainly  the  ruptures  which  it  so  often  suffers  in  labor.  ^ 
I  to  rely  only  upon  my  personal  experience,  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  ai 
at  a  definite  conclusion,  particularly  as  I  have  witnessed  very  different  res 
Thus,  like  Messrs.  Dubois,  Chailly,  and  others,  I  have  sometimes  known 
perineum  yield  and  distend  with  great  facility;  though  more  commonly,  < 
when  the  anaesthesia  was  complete,  it  remained  as  resistant  as  ever,  and  evei 
in  the  case  reported  by  M.  Villeneuve  (of  Marseilles),  in  three  instances,  t 
ruptured  very  badly.*  On  a  still  more  recent  occasion,  M.  Danyau  and  m; 
were  obliged  to  incise  each  side  of  the  vulvar  orifice  very  deeply,  the  pal 
being  completely  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  I  am  unable  to  say 
these  differences  should  exist,  because  the  anaesthesia  was  perfect  in  all  the  < 
just  mentioned ;  so  that  different  degrees  of  this  condition  cannot  be  allege 
explanation.  Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  remember  how  very  variable  is  th< 
sistance  offered  by  the  perineum  in  different  individuals,  and  how  very  difl 
it  is  to  foresee  what  will  occur  in  any  particular  case.  Every  day's  pra 
shows  how  liable  our  predictions  are  to  be  falsified  by  the  event. 

Again,  supposing  that  under  the  influence  of  the  pressure  which  these  moi 
have  to  sustain,  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  unable  to  produce  1 
contraction  in  the  efforts,  involuntary  though  they  be;  supposing,  we  repeat, 
they  are  paraljzed  in  the  etherized  female,  it  is  not  to  be  credited  that  the  ei 
resistance  of  the  perineum  is  on  that  account  ever  suspended.  The  fact  is, 
the  resistance  is  ordinarily  due  quite  as  much  to  the  aponeurotic  planes  of 
pelvic  floor,  and  to  the  sometimes  very  large  amount  of  fatty  tissue  situ 
between  the  different  layers,  as  to  the  muscular  fibres  themselves.  In  those 
have  borne  children,  and  in  whom  the  perineum  presents  but  slight  resista 
the  muscles  of  this  region  are  at  least  quite  as  fully  developed  and  as  stron 
in  primiparous  females.  To  what,  then,  can  be  due  the  facility  with  whicli 
foetus  is  expelled,  if  not  to  the  greater  elasticity  of  the  aponeurotic  planes,  wk 
having  suffered  distension  in  previous  labors,  have  their  suppleness  incre 
thereby  ?  Since  the  chloroform  can  have  no  effect  upon  them,  it  is  no  caosi 
astonishment  that  after  its  administration  the  resistance  of  the  perineum  sh 
continue. 

Hence  we  may  conclude  that:  1.  When  properly  administered  and  in  m 
rate  doses,  anaesthetic  agents  do  not  interfere  with  the  regular  course  of 
uterine  contractions;  and  that  whenever  their  administration  is  followed  by 
cessation  or  weakening  of  the  efforts,  the  effect  ought  not  to  be  attributed  tc 
agent,  but  to  the  abuse  which  has  been  made  of  it;  2.  That  it  is  not  yet  i 
oiently  shown  that  during  the  anaesthetic  slumber,  the  abdominal  muscles 

1  Rupture  of  the  perineum  does  not  prove,  however,  that  the  resistance  maj  not 
been  lessened  by  the  use  of  chloroform.  In  two  cases,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  me  tha 
great  rapidity  with  which  the  distension  and  thinning  took  place  facilitated  the  TXk\ 
This  stretching,  resembling  precisely  what  a  piece  of  India  rubber  would  undei^go 
effected  so  quickly  by  the  very  strong  pains,  that  there  occurred,  first,  a  sort  of  fra 
followed  by  eztensiTe  rupture  of  the  perineum. 
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tinae  to  aid,  by  their  contraction,  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  womb;  3.  That 
fresh  obseryatioDS  are  necessary  to  settle  definitely  the  influence  of  chloroform 
upon  the  resistance  of  the  perineum. 

Before  determining  what  cases  indicate  or  contra-indicate  the  use  of  chloro- 
form, it  remains  for  us  to  state  what  is  proved  by  experience  regarding  the 
influence  of  chloroform  upon  the  health  of  both  mother  and  child. 

1.  Effect  upon  the  mother's  health, — Accoucheurs  who  have  often  used  chloro- 
form, are  almost  unanimous  in  the  declaration  that  it  has  never  had  the  least 
mischievous  effect  upon  the  mother's  health,  whilst  in  all  cases  it  has  spared 
them  the  sufferings  of  the  last  expulsive  pains.  None  of  my  patients,  says  Dr. 
Simpson,  has  been  conscious  of  them ;  and  several,  through  their  confidence  in 
etherization,  have  been  spared  the  fears  which  they  usually  suffered  toward  the 
end  of  their  preceding  pregnancies,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  labor.  By 
exempting  women  from  the  terminal  sufferings,  the  ansBsthesia  husbands  their 
strength,  and  avoids  the  nervous  exhaustion  which  follows  a  painful  labor.  Some, 
who  were  already  mothers,  declared  in  grateful  terms  their  condition  to  be  in- 
comparably better  than  after  their  previous  labors.  Their  recovery,  continues 
the  same  author,  is  more  rapid,  and  consecutive  inflammations  are  much  rarer 
or  less  serious  than  usual. 

I  am  not  yet  convinced,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  natural  labor,  that  this  last 
proposition  is  fairly  demonstrated ;  and  nothing  in  the  facts  yet  known,  those 
even  of  Dr.  Simpson  included,  appear  to  me  of  a  character  to  prove  its  exactness. 
In  natural  labor  the  fatigue  is  moderate,  and  the  remembrance  of  it  soon  abolished 
by  the  happiness  of  maternity.  The  lying-in  demands  always  the  same  precau- 
tions, whether  chloroform  be  used  or  not,  and  th'e  time  of  getting  up  is  nearly 
always  the  same.  Finally,  in  an  epidemic  of  puerperal  fever  at  Edinburgh,  the 
women  who  had  used  inhalations  were  not  more  exempt  from  the  disease  than 
those  who  had  not. 

I  would  even  add,  that  in  tedious  labors  the  gravity  of  consecutive  acci- 
dents has  not  been  sensibly  diminished  by  the  use  of  chloroform.  Its  only 
incontestable  effect  is  to  abolish  pain,  and  prevent  the  considerable  nervous  dis- 
turbance sQmetimes  consequent  thereto.  This  result  is,  doubtless,  of  importance, 
but,  except  in  some  very  exceptional  cases,  the  pain  is  not  fatal  of  itself,  and  the 
nervous  shock  is  generally  avoided.  Metritis,  deep-seated  suppurations,  inflam- 
mations, and  gangrenous  eschars  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  pelvis,  are  consequences 
of  the  violent  uterine  efforts.  Now,  as  Montgomery  has  shown,  the  only  effect 
of  chloroform  is  to  remove  the  pain,  leaving  intact  all  the  other  consequences  of 
difficult  labors. 

Another  incontestable  advantage  of  chloroform  is  that  of  facilitating  certain 
obstetrical  operations.  The  uncontrollable  and  disordered  movements  of  the 
agonized  female  hinder  the  operator  greatly;  but  the  sleep  which  she  enjoys 
during  the  inhalation,  and  the  complete  insensibility  of  all  the  organs,  enable 
her  quietly  to  bear  the  most  painful  operations. 

The  annihilation  of  pain  in  all  cases,  the  prevention  of  the  nervoua  shock 
which  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  too  painful  or  too  prolonged  *  labor,  and 
the  facilitation  of  obstetrical  manosnvres,  are,  tlifli«fiiie»  tb^  U0 

advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  ohlocdSBfl" 
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Are  not  these  advantages  counterbalanced  by  serious  inconvenienceft ?     £ 

is  the  opinion  of  some  accoucheurs,  though  they  have,  in  my  opinion,  eza 

rated  both  their  frequency  and  gravity.     We  are  now  able  to  estimate  its  p< 

of  suppressing  the  pains  of  labor:  prudently  administered,  it  in  no  respect  a 

the  regularity  and  power  of  the  contractions;  but  is  it  altogether  the  san 

regards  the  contractility  of  the  tissue,  and  may  not  the  retraction  of  the  w 

afler  labor  be  in  some  degree  modified  by  the  previous  use  of  anaesthetics 

confess  the  want  of  an  entire  assurance  upon  this  point,  and  am  incline 

believe  that  they  have  not,  in  some  cases  at  least,  been  altogether  withou 

fluence  in  the  production  of  subsequent  inertia  and  hemorrhage.     Two  cas 

slight  hemorrhage  are  quoted  by  Duncan,  one  of  which,  it  is  true,  occarring 

twin  labor  with  extreme  dbtension  of  the  uterus,  is  thereby  sufficiently  accon 

for ;  but  the  other  took  place  six  hours  after  delivery,  without  any  apprec 

cause.     Dr.  Channing  has  met  with  4  cases  of  hemorrhage  in  78  of  anadstl 

In  one  case  it  was  internal,  and  happened  one  hour  after  delivery;  in  ano 

the  woman  half  fainted  immediately  upon  the  termination  of  labor,  and  he  f< 

the  uteYus  much  enlarged  and  filled  with  clots,  upon  the  removal  of  which 

organ  contracted,  and  there  was  no  further  loss.     In  a  third  case^  a  ae 

hemorrhage  occurred  immediately  after  delivery.    The  fourth  observation  i 

conclusive,  on  account  of  the  patient  having  experienced  losses  after  pre* 

labors,  and  because  the  delivery  of  the  placenta  was  made  difficult  by  adh( 

Dr.  Montgomery  declares,  as  his  personal  experience,  that  when  the  influen 

the  chloroform  is  kept  up  until  the  labor  is  ended,  the  patient  is  more  oi 

exposed  to  hemorrhage  from  inertia  and  to  retention  of  the  placenta.     The  < 

rience  of  several  of  my  brother*practitioners,  he  adds,  has  been  similar  to  my 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  all  these  instances  the  hemorrhage  may  Lave 

due  to  various  circumstances,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  chlorofom 

necessarily  the  cause;  still,  it  is  well  to  be  aware  of  them,  were  it  only  to  e 

prudence  in  the  use  of  the  agent;  for,  since  by  too  large  a  dose  the  oxerci 

the  organic  contractility  has  sometimes  been  suspended,  why  may  not  the 

dose  diminish  the  contractility  of  the  tissue  '(     In  practice,  these  facts  ougl 

to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  I  think  that,  immediately  after  delivery,  it  won) 

prudent  to  administer  some  ergot. 

In  certain  surgical  operations,  death  has  resulted  immediately  from  the  a 
nistration  of  chloroform.  Is  not  the  supposition  both  probable  and  reason 
says  Dr.  Montgomery,  that  a  similar  misfortune  might  happen  to  a  worn; 
labor?  Doubtless  it  is  possible;  but  happily,  although  a  great  number  of  W( 
have  used  inhalation,  not  a  case  can  be  mentioned  in  which  sudden  death  o 
reasonably  attributed  thereto;  for  I  cannot  accept  as  such  the  following  re 
by  Gream.  A  young  woman  had  just  been  delivered  of  one  child,  and  cl 
form  was  administered  before  the  expulsion  of  the  second;  death  eusu< 
half  an  hour.  No  further  detail  is  given.  In  two  other  cases  mcntionc 
the  same  author,  death  occurred  at  a  still  later  period  after  delivery, 
patients  whom  the  surgeons  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  did  not  die  ii 
manner;  for,  in  their  cases,  it  wa«  during  the  administration  of  the  agent 
life  became  extinct;  it  is,  therefore,  because  in  the  obgervations  of  Gr« 
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longer  or  shorter  time  had  elapsed  between  the  cessation  of  inhalation  and  death, 
that  I  cannot  regard  the  chloroform  as  chargeable  with  the  fatal  result. 

With  still  less  reason  has  it  been  reproached  with  the  production  of  eclampsia, 
by  increasing  the  cerebral  congestion,  which  the  exertions  of  labor  have  of  them- 
selves a  tendency  to  produce.  For,  although  Wood  has  quoted  a  case  of  convul- 
sions occurring  in  an  etherized  woman  in  the  last  stage  of  labor,  we  are  now  in 
possession  of  enough  facts  to  prove  that  the  administration  of  chloroform  during 
convulsive  attacks,  lessens  their  frequency,  and  sometimes  puts  an  end  to  the^ 
altogether. 

Inhalation  has  also  been  accused  of  the  production  of  insanity ;  of  which, 
says  Channing,  there  is  not  a  single  well-established  case.  In  reference  to  this 
point,  he  cites  the  following  observation  by  one  of  his  countrymen.  An  insane 
woman  had  in  a  preceding  labor  suffered  from  extreme  agitation,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  serious  difficulty.  In  her  last  labor,  ether  was  administered,  thanks 
to  which,  the  patient  was  perfectly  quiet,  and  all  passed  over  admirably. 
.  2.  Effect  of  Chloroform  upon  the  Life  and  Hecdth  of  the  Fonttis. — Whatever 
difference  of  opinion  may  still  remain  respecting  the  influence  of  chloroform  upon 
the  health  of  the  mother,  no  one  doubts  its  entire  innocence  as  regards  the  foetus. 
In  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  the  new-born  child  presents  its  usual  appear- 
ance; its  cries  are  neither  weaker,  nor  heard  less  promptly,  nor  does  its  viability 
appear  to  be  in  any  way  injured.  Thus  have  the  gloomy  previsions  of  certain 
physiologists  been  falsified  by  experience.  The  conclusions  which  M.  Amussat 
thought  himself  entitled  to  draw  from  his  experiments  were  contradicted  by  the 
ulterior  researches  of  M.  Renault. 

IndiccUwns. — In  what  cases  is  the  accoucheur  justified  in  the  employment  of 
chloroform  ?  This  question  is  variously  answered  in  different  countries.  Dr. 
Simpson,  and  with  him  quite  a  large  number  of  his  countrymen,  recommend  it 
unhesitatingly  in  all  labors,  whether  natural  or  difficult.  In  France,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  oases  of  difficult  parturition.  We  adopt 
unhesitatingly  the  latter  position,  and  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  the 
motives  of  our  preference. 

Whilst  regarding  the  use  of  chloroform  as  devoid  of  danger  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  we  cannot  entirely  forget  the  misfortunes  of  certain  surgeons,  who  had, 
nevertheless,  taken  the  best  precautions  to  avoid  them.  Now,  though  it  be 
allowable  to  subject  a  patient  to  some  danger,  in  order  to  spare  him  the  intense 
suffering  of  an  amputation  or  any  other  bloody  operation,  are  we  sufficiently  au- 
thorized to  do  so  when  the  regular  accomplishment  of  a  function  is  concerned  ? 
And,  after  all,  is  the  suffering  of  childbirth,  in  simple  cases,  so  grave  and  ter- 
rible ?  Do  we  not  see  women  delivered  almost  without  pain  ?  To  speak  only  of 
what  is  most  common,  do  they  not  often  preserve  their  calmness  and  gaiety  to  the 
end  of  the  labor  ?  Do  they  not  often  complain  of  the  repose  afforded  by  the  intervals 
between  the  pains,  and  ardently  desire  their  return,  in  the  conviction  that  each  is 
a  step  toward  delivery  ?  Why,  therefore,  with  the  simple  object  of  sparing  them 
some  suffering,  which,  after  all,  they  endure  courageously,  deprive  them  of  the 
caresses  of  the  husband,  the  condolence  of  their  lelativea,  and  deaden  the  imagi- 
nation, already  teeming  with  the  joyi  oC.i  '"^j,  especially,  should 
they  be  deprived  of  the  ineffable  happin^i  t  oxy  of  the  new- 
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bom  child  ?  Instead  of  the  pleasant  chatting  in  which  women  so  often  i 
instead  of  those  maternal  aspirations  and  dreams  of  the  future  which  sot 
young  mother,  what  do  we  observe  after  the  anaesthetic  inhalations  ? 
sleep^  resembling  more  or  less  the  coma  of  inebriation,  or  concussion  of  th 
a  complete  annihilation  of  the  sensorial  and  intellectual  faculties,  is  the  k 
mother ;  an  always  increasing  solicitude  that  of  her  attendants.  Finally, 
add, •that  supposing  the  physician  to  be  devoid  of  all  fear,  he  is  obi 
remain  constantly  by  the  side  of  his  patient  to  administer  the  agent  per 
and  to  watch  attentively  the  state  of  the  pulse,  of  the  breathing,  and 
heart. 

As  a  justification  of  the  use  of  anaesthetics  in  ordinary  labors,  it  has  ht 
that  they  favor  the  dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  by  lessei 
resistance  of  the  perineum  also  shorten  the  period  of  expulsion.  We  have 
seen  that  the  diminution  of  the  resistance  of  the  perineum  is  not  suf 
proved;  and  the  same  may  be  said,  I  believe,  of  the  rapidity  with  wb 
dilatation  of  the  orifice  is  efiectd.  However  it  may  be,  upon  consult 
published  observations,  it  is  not  discoverable  that,  in  the  cases  in  which 
form  has  been  employed,  the  duration  of  the  labors,  as  compared  with  pi 
ones,  has  been  sensibly  shortened. 

Besides^  the  duration  of  a  labor  becomes  dangerous  for  either  mother 
only  as  it  exceeds  the  natural  limits,  and  of  the  latter  case  only  are  we  s 
at  present.     Indeed,  the  more  I  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  determined  d 
to  exclude  ansesthetics  from  simple  labor  entirely. 

The  case  is  different  when  some  unfortunate  complication  disturbs  o 
feres  with  the  course  of  nature.     It  will  have  been  seen,  on  reading  th 
that  we  very  often  have  spoken  in  fevor  of  the  use  of  chloroform,  and 
now  proceed  to  recapitulate  the  different  cases  in  which  we  feel  justific 
commending  it. 

It  may  be  especially  useful :  1.  In  calming  the  extreme  agitation  and 
excitement  which  labor  often  produces  in  very  nervous  women  (see  pa^ 
2.  In  those  cases  in  which  labor  appears  to  be  suspended  or  much  reta 
the  pain  occasioned  by  previous  disease,  or  such  as  may  supervene  duri 
(vomiting,  cramps,  colic,  compression  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  page  50^ 
Montgomery,  who  certainly  is  no  enthusiast,  states  that  he  had  witnesse< 
in  which  he  certainly  would  have  used  chloroform  had  he  been  acquaint 
it  at  the  time :  the  sphincter  ani  muscle  was  affected  with  so  violent  a  sp 
pain  as  almost  to  deprive  the  patient  of  reason.  3.  It  seems  to  us  par 
indicated  by  those  irregular  or  partial  contractions,  which,  notwithstand 
intense  and  almost  constant  pain  which  they  occasion,  have  no  effect  to 
the  labor  (page  509).  We  might  even  think,  with  M.  Bele,  that  chh 
which  must  be  exhibited  in  very  large  doses  to  suspend  the  normal  and  r 
cal  contractions  of  the  uterus,  would  act  much  more  promptly  in  stopj 
irregular  contractions.  4.  Spasmodic  contraction  and  rigidity  of  the  cen 
have  sometimes  been  favorably  affected  by  inhalation  (page  608).  As  i 
of  the  uterus  receives  some  spinal  nerves,  it  becomes,  to  a  certain  exten 
tion  of  the  muscular  apparatus  of  animal  life.  Facts  are,  however,  as  yet 
to  enable  us  to  determine  the  question. 
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When  the  last  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  I  was  not  sufficiently  in- 
formed in  respect  to  the  usefulness  of  anaesthetics  in  the  treatment  of  eclampsia. 
Besides  having  had  no  persons^  experience,  the  cases  I  had  read  of,  those  quoted 
so  abundantly  by  Channing  included,  still  left  me  in  doubt  as  to  their  utility.  This 
being  the  case,  I  came  to  no  definite  conolusion,  leaving  the  question  for  decision 
in  the  future.  Since  then,  the  publication  of  further  observations,  as  well  as  my 
own  experience,  lead  me  to  advise  the  use  of  chloroform  (see  page  728).  It 
has  seemed  to  me  especially  useful  when  the  convulsions  begin  during  pregnancy, 
or  at  an  early  period  of  labor,  when  blood-letting,  purgation,  revulsives  to  the 
skin,  &c.,  have  all  been  tried  and  the  attacks  continue  as  severe  as  ever.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  their  occurrence  only  after  delivery,  or  when  having  be- 
gun during  labor,  they  persist  after  the  child  is  born.  Under  the  latter  circum- 
stances, however,  I  think  it  important  not  to  stop  the  inhalations  too  soon  after 
the  attacks  have  ceased.  At  any  rate,  it  were  prudent  to  stand  prepared  to 
recommence  them  should  the  convulsions  be  renewed. 

Obstetrical  Operatians. — Not  only  does  chloroform  abolish  the  great  pain  pro- 
duced by  various  obstetrical  operations  and  relieve  the  patient  from  the  dread 
which  they  inspire,  but  by  rendering  her  motionless,  greatly  facilitate  the  ma- 
noeuvre. It  is,  therefore,  no  despicable  auxiliary,  provided  the  nature  of  the 
services  required  of  it  be  well  understood.  Turning,  for  example,  would  cer- 
tainly be  facilitated  by  the  immobility  and  insensibility  of  the  patient,  but  not  at 
all  by  any  fancied  suspension  of  the  physiological  contractions ;  only  the  sensi- 
bility and  irritability  of  the  organ  being  destroyed,  it  is  not  irritated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  hand,  and  the  usual  spasmodic  contraction  does  not  occur.  To 
expect  other  assistance  from  the  chloroform,  to  propose,  for  example,  overcoming 
by  its  aid  the  difficulties  sometimes  presented  by  a  long  and  strongly- contracted 
uterus,  would  be,  as  we  have  said  (see  page  768),  exposing  ourselves  to  the 
danger  of  carrying  the  ansesthesia  to  the  third  degree, — a  circumstance  to  be 
dreaded  on  account  of  the  terrible  accidents  which  some  surgeons  have  had  to 
deplore. 

When  instruments  are  employed,  it  is  very  often  useful  to  interrogate  the  sen- 
sations of  the  female,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  no  part  of  the  uterus  or  vagina 
is  caught  between  the  branches  of  the  instrumeut.  Now,  during  the  anaes- 
thetic slumber,  the  patient  can  reply  to  no  question,  and  thus  is  the  surgeon 
deprived  of  a  source  of  us^l  information.  Whatever  may  be  the  process  em- 
ployed, it  is  impossible  to  render  the  patient  too  secure,  therefore,  as  the  intro- 
duction of  the  blades  of  the  forceps  or  of  the  cephalotribe  is  generally  attended 
with  but  moderate  pain,  I  would  recommend  that  the  patient  be  not  etherized 
until  this  first  stage  of  the  operation  is  over.  The  extraction  of  the  child  may 
then  be  effected  without  causing  any  pain. 

If  ever  symphyseotomy  or  the  Caesarean  operation  be  decided  upon,  I  should 
think  the  administration  of  chloroform  as  likely  to  be  useful  as  in  any  other  great 
surgical  operation.  Finally,  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  delivery  of  the 
placenta  from  its  abnormal  adhesions,  and  from  irregular  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
sometimes  require  proceedings  which  are  very  pftlnfiil  to  the  female.  Anaesthe- 
tics may  here  render  the  same  services  as  id  fVniMr  >4i«eTer,  necessary 
not  to  administer  them  too  freely,  for^iiid^Mk  <wlueh  we 
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have  spoken,  it  might  be  feared  lest  by  paralyzing  the  contractile  powei 
womb,  tbey  sboald  expose  the  patient  to  inertia  and  consecutive  hemor 

Before  finishing  the  study  of  the  indications  for  the  use  of  chloroform 
a  few  remarks  on  its  administration  to  pregnant  women  and  nurses. 

During  Pregnancy. — Is  the  somewhat  free  use  of  ansesthetics  duri 
nancy  capable  of  exciting  premature  contraction  of  the  womb,  or  of  exer 
deleterious  influence  upon  the  health  or  life  of  the  child  ?  In  refereno 
question,  M.  Blot  mentions  in  his  thesis,  three  cases,  two  of  which  came 
Ohassaignac  :  In  the  first  case  the  woman  had,  three  days  after  the  in] 
uterine  and  lumbar  pains  which  yielded  readily  to  opiates  ;  the  pregnane 
ever,  pursuing  its  regular  course.  Another  patient,  five  months  nc 
presented  nothing  unusual.  The  third  observation,  borrowed  from  Robini 
reference  to  a  young  woman  who,  in  the  fifth  month  of  her  third  pn 
breathed  chloroform  for  the  relief  of  toothache,  remaining  in  a  state  < 
stupor  for  half  an  hour.  Shortly  after,  abdominal  pains  came  on,  w 
creased,  and  in  a  few  days  ended  in  abortion.  This  last  case  is  the  onl 
which  I  attribute  some  importance,  and  if  it  should  recur  in  other  ir 
would  show  the  importance  of  great  caution  in  the  use  of  inhalations 
pregnancy. 

Whilst  Nursing. — M.  Blot  also  mentions  in  his  thesis  two  facts  tei 
prove  that  the  chloroform  inhaled  may  pass  into  the  secretions,  a 
occurring  in  a  nurse,  for  example,  might  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
sufficient  time  were  not  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  period  of  inhala 
that  of  suckling.  A  mother  put  her  child  to  the  breast  three  hoi 
breathing  chloroform,  and  in  a  few  moments  it  fell  into  a  profound  slee 
lasted  for  eight  hours.  After  the  sleep,  came  on. a  state  of  excitemen 
continued  for  two  days  (Scanzoni).  An  analogous  case  is  reported  by  I 
saignuc.  It  would  seem  prudent,  therefore,  to  delay  nursing  in  such 
seven,  eight,  or  ten  hours. 

Mode  of  Administration. — The  plan  described  by  Dr.  Simpson  is 
usually  followed.  It  consists,  as  is  well  known,  in  placing  near  the  nos 
mouth,  a  concave  sponge,  or  a  handkerchief  folded  into  a  cone,  aftei 
poured  into  the  concavity  a  drachm  or  two  of  chloroform.  The  hand 
ought  to  be  held  rather  above  the  opening  of  the  nostrils,  for  the  weigh 
chloroform  being  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  aii^it  would  otherwise 
not  enter  the  mouth  or  the  nostrils.  The  sponge  should  be  held  at  s< 
tance  from  the  face,  so  as  to  allow  a  free  passage  to  air,  and  prevent  cc 
the  fluid  with  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane.  If  this  precaution  be  no 
little  vesicles,  and  even  small  superficial  eschars  will  be  formed.  Dui 
interval  of  the  inhalations,  the  evaporation  of  the  chloroform  is  preve 
closing  the  hollow  of  the  handkerchief  by  the  corners  or  with  the  hand. 

Dr.  Simpson  recommends  beginning  with  a  strong  inhalation,  and  at 
set,  to  cause  enough  to  be  breathed  to  produce  complete  soainolence.  ] 
butes  the  loquacity,  delirium,  spasms,  and  extreme  agitiition  observed  it 
subjects,  to  beginning  with  too  small  a  dose.  This  advice,  which  is  ver 
if  ether  be  employed,  is  not  of  equal  value  if  chloroform  be  used.  Tl 
generally  produces  much  less  excitement,  and  throws  the  patient  at  on< 
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tranquil  sleep.  The  congh  aod  pulmonary  irritation  which  they  sometimes 
occasion,  depend  either  upon  the  bad  quality  of  the  agent,  or  the  holding  of  the 
sponge  too  near  the  nostrils  at  the  outset,  thus  causing  too  much  of  the  vapor  to 
be  respired  at  a  time. 

When  an  operation  to  last  but  a  few  minutes  is  to  be  performed,  it  is  proper, 
as  in  surgical  practice,  to  induce  {Profound  slumber,  and  to  continue  inhalation 
whilst  the  operation  is  going  on.     But  if  it  be  intended  merely  to  moderate  the 
general  excitability  of  the  female,  to  abolish  a  pain  which  is  foreign  to  the  labor, 
or  to  modify  partial,  irregular,  or  tetanic  contractions,  it  is  necessary,  after  quiet- 
ness is  obtained,  to  remove  the  sponge  in  order  to  allow  of  free  respiration,  and 
to  be  content  with  a  few  slight  inhalations  at  the  beginning  of  every  contraction. 
Three  or  four  pains  may  sometimes  be  allowed  to  pass  without  applying  the 
sponge,  having  recourse  to  it  only  when  the  patient  complains  of  suffering. 
These  repeated  inhalations  are  sufficient  to  keep  the  patient  in  a  state  in  which 
self-consciousness  is  lost,  and  which  may  thus  be  prolonged  for  several  hours 
without  inconvenience.     What  we  have  to  avoid,  adds  Dr.  Simpson,  is  either  too 
much  or  too  little.     By  too  large  a  dose,  the  contractions  may  be  suspended ;  by 
too  feeble  a  one,  much  excitement  is  produced.     To  calm  the  latter,  increase  the 
dose  ;  to  remedy  the  suspension  of  the  pains,  withhold  the  chloroform  for  some 
time. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  large  inhalations  are  less  likely  to  suspend  the  con- 
tractions in  the  second  than  in  the  first  stage  of  labor,  and,  consequently,  there 
is  then  less  inconvenience  in  administering  them  to  a  smaller  extent.  Let  it  not 
be  imagined,  however,  that  in  order  to  produce  complete  ansDsthesia,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  inhalations  so  far  as  to  produce  noisy  respiration,  as  in  surgical 
practice.  It  is  rarely  needful  to  go  so  far  The  amounts  required  to  produce 
sleep  and  immobility  also  vary  greatly  in  different  individuals. 

The  patients  are  calm  during  the  intervals  between  the  pains;  at  the  return 
of  the  contractions  they  indicate  to  the  accoucheur  by  more  or  less  motion  and 
by  slight  groaning,  that  sensation  is  not  completely  abolished,  and  that  it  is 
proper  to  repeat  the  inhalation. 

So  long  as  the  etherization  is  continued,  the  greatest  silence  should  be  main- 
tained about  the  bed  of  the  patient,  for  the  general  excitement  and  loquacity 
produced  by  the  first  doses  are  sometimes  augmented  by  noise. 
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of,  609. 
obliteration  of,  611. 
Cephalalgia,  caused  by  hemorrhage,  682. 
Cephalic  version,  751. 
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diseased  or  feeble,  management  of, 

490. 
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apoplexy  of,  490. 
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changes  in,  after  birth, 
228. 
lesions    of,   during   pregnancy, 
.  268. 

Clitoris,  41. 
Coccyx,  19. 
Coxal  bone,  20. 
Corpora  lutea,  75. 

discrimination    between,   in 
pregnancy   or    otherwise, 
77. 
Conception,  93 

opposing  causes  of,  97. 
Constipation  in  pregnancy,  267. 
Congestion,  uterine,  in  pregnancy,  210. 

as  cause  of  hemorrhage 
after  delivery,  HJH. 
Cough  and  dyspnoea  during  pregnancy,  2G7. 
Colostrum,  483,  903. 
Congenital  luxation  of  the  femur,  535. 
Convulsions,  puerperal,  694. 

statistical  table  of,  006. 
causes  of,  697. 


Convulsions,  proportional  occurrei 
miparae,  699. 
local  causes  of,  700. 
symptoms,  702. 
phenomena  of  attack 
suppression  of  urina 

tion  in,  705. 
terminations  of,  707. 
ruptures  of  uterus  frc 
meningitis  from,  708. 
intestinal    inflammati 

709. 
diagnosis,  709. 
prognosis,  711. 
dangers  to  foetus  fron 
pathological  anatomj 
nature  of,  715. 
treatment,  718. 
tartar  emetic  for,  719 
bleeding  for,  720. 
chloroform  for,  719,  ' 
general  measures  for, 
use  of  Junod's  appa 

722. 
special  measures  for, 
treatment  of,  during  , 

724. 
during  labor,  725. 
after  delivery,  728. 
Complicated  positions,  652. 
Cord,  prolapsus  of,  634. 
shortness  of,  639. 
constriction  of  neck  of  chih 
rupture  of  one  of  its  vessels 
hemorrhage  from,  896. 
Cramps  during  labor,  508. 
Craniotomy,  848. 
Cystocele,  601. 

D. 

Decidua,  of  the,  172. 
reflex,  173. 

external  or  uterine,  173. 
serotina   or    inter-utero- 

174. 
theory  of,  175. 
Death,  sudden,  during  or  after  lab< 
of  foetus  from  hemorrhage. 
Debility  of  the  child,  501. 
Deformities  of  the  pelvis,  517. 

pathological  anatomy  < 
causes  and  mode  of  pi 

530. 
dependent  on  previous 
of  another  part  of  i 
ton,  534. 
influence  of,  upon  pregi 

parturition,  540. 
rational  signs  of.  .'»4T. 
sensible  signs  of,  550. 
indications  presented  h 
indications  presented 
the    smallest  diamet 
least  three  and  tbre< 
inches,  565. 


^^^^^^^^^^P^                                                              ^68  ^^H 

Dpformitiei,  inilkations  preiented  by,  when 

the  iHfgeal  diameter  is  three 

Eruptive  fevers  during  pregnancy,  349.               ^^H 

anil  three-quflrlerintbes,  and 

Ergot,  natural  history  of,  9)U.                              ^^^1 

the  Bm&Ikit  two  «4id  >  half 

,                                     iDcbFi,  StiS. 

External  part*  of  generation,  38.                          ^^^| 

secretory  apparatus  of,  **.       ^^M 

the   dUmelora  nre  less  thiin 

Eiaminntion,  anal,  14B.                                        ^^^B 

1                                     UToandahairiuehes,  5B». 

Eiocborion,  189.                                                   ^^H 

of  ttis  fcclas,  621. 

E!itni-nterine  pregnancy,  336,                              ^^^^| 

Exbanstion  in  labor,  symptoms  of,  I>04,            ^^H 

Irom    disease,    as    complicating     ^^^H 

DeliTsry  of  the  ftflar-birth,  859. 

^^H 

Excavation,  tumors  in.  ETT.                            ^^^H 

Dianieton  of  the  fcetsl  head  at  term,  213. 

Eioitosii  in  cavity  of  pelvU,  fiTB.                      ^^H 

orfiBtnl  bead  from  th<s  3^d  to  thn 

37th  week,  SIS. 

of  the  pelTiB,  38,  32. 

^^1 

Diieuee  of  pregnancj,  253. 

of  the  ovum,  a«  a  came  of  abortion, 

Fallopian  tubes,                                                     ^H 

333. 

strnclure  of,  84.                           ^H 

(imbriated  extremities,  su-        ^^H 

KB  causes  of  abortion,  324. 

pernumerary,  tir>.                     ^^H 

occurriDg  during  pregnancy,  340. 

cbanges   of,   during  geaU-        ^^H 

and  accidents  tbst  may  complicate 

^H 

pregnancy  and  require  the  inter- 

tumors of,  Bsa.                         ^^H 

vention  of  art,  650. 

False  kidneys,  206,                                               ^^M 

waters,                                                         ^^^1 

of  thefcetai,  a2U. 

pains,                                                           ^^^1 

DigeMion,  lp»ion»  of,  during  pregnancy,  305. 

^^H 

Ofthe  womb,  309.                                        ^H 

Diiplacementa  of  the  uterna.  In  relation  to 

ofthe  cord,  634.                                   ^^H 

ine  Hccidenta  they  may  cause  during  preg- 

prognosis  of,  B3e.                  ^^H 

1                nancy.  30B. 

treatment,  638.                      ^^H 

1              DiateuBion  of  bladder,  effect  of,  upon  labor, 

n08. 

inclined  positions  of,  641,                            ^^H 

DrupBT  of  cellular  liaaue  during  pregnancy, 

Fecundations,  place  of  occnrrenee,  93.                ^^H 

389. 

Fevers  during  pregnVcy,  ^pbold.  348.               ^^H 

progress  and  aymp. 

eruptive.  349.             ^^H 

loml  of,  290. 

intermittent,  351-       ^^M 

Flooding,  external,  S13.                                        ^^H 

prognosis,  291. 

^^M 

ireBtroenl,  301. 

seat  of  elTualon  in,  6T3.                        ^^^1 

oflhc  amnion,  3BS. 

Fossa  navicularig,  44,                                                  ^^M 

1                               thefojluB,  397. 

Dncl  of  Gartner,  67. 

after-birth,  128.               «  ^^H 

1              DuolUi  arterioaua.  220. 

mode  of   obiileraUon   of,     ^^H 

venoens,  2211. 

^^H 

Dyspncea  during  pregnancy.  26T, 

appendages,  183.                                       ^^^H 

Dyalocin,  502. 

headat  term,  211,                                     ^^M 

diameter  of,  313.                               ^^H 

Partus,  oflbe,  204.                                                       ^^H 

Eclampsia,  694. 

enlperiod>ofinira-nieriaelire,2on.      ^^H 

Effect  of  bleeding  and  debiliuting  regimen 

poaition  and  altitude  in  the  otemt,       ^^H 

^H 

Embrj-onic  spot,  IGI. 

functions  of,  219.                                     ^^^M 

Emphysema  occurring  daring  labor,  383. 

respiration  of,  223.                                 ^^^M 

^^M 

Embrjoiomy,  848. 

secretions  of.  126.                                  ^^H 

forceps,  Bandelocque's,  B51. 

circulation  of,  J3&.                                       ^^H 

dropsy  of,  291,  624.                                 ^^^H 

lion  of,  852. 

Endoeliorion,  189, 

L 

emphysematous  condition  of,  615,           ^^H 

Fietue,  tamors  of,  62a. 

deform i lies  of,  62T. 
eicesfl  of  volume  of,  627. 
melpoaitions  of,  643. 
FcetaeeB,  moltiple  and  adberent,  62S. 

tnuUiple  and  independCDt,  629. 
Foramen  of  Botal,  206,  226. 
Fontsnelles,  211. 

BDterior  and  posterior,  212. 
Forceps  of  tbe,  TT9. 

SmelUe's,  T8D. 
Levret's,  780. 
SimDEOu'a,  7B1. 

I   of,  preliminary   precaationa, 


782. 


general  mlea  of  flpplication,  783. 

Hatin'a  method  of  applying,  784. 

special  rules  of  applicatioo,  789. 

application  of,  in  vertex   positions, 

at  the  ioferior  BtnuC,  789. 

application  of,  in  vertex  posltiooa, 
when  the  head  is  merely  en- 
gaf^d    at    the    superior    strait. 


797. 


of,    . 


face   positions. 


nhen  the  bead  re- 
mains after   the 
body  is    cupell- 
ed, SOO. 
general   consideralions  on  Ibe  em- 

plojmeDt  of,  802. 
use  of,  in  inclined  vertex,  or  face 

positions,  802. 
DBS  of,  in  coal|pcted  pelves,  803. 
use    of,   in    case    of    accident   re- 

quinng  immediate  delivery,  807. 

use  of,  on    account   of    resistance 

of    nAiscles     of    tbe     perinenm, 

807. 

statistics    of  use   of,   and   general 

views  of  the  operation,  809, 
dangers  to  tbe  foetus  from  usi 


Olans  clitoridii,  41. 

Oiand,  valvo-Tsginal,  45. 

Oiairy  discharges  during  latter,  381. 

QniaGan  vesicle.  68. 
Granular  vaginitis,  289. 


Hand  or  arm  presealation*,  776. 
Hernia,  congenital,  201. 

intestinal  or  omental,  S99. 
vaginal,  599. 
vagino-labial  599. 
Tnlvar  or  perineal,  600. 
vesical  or  cjstocele,  601. 
ofibe  womb,  617. 
complicating  labor,  748. 
Headoffcetua  at  term,  21t. 

presentation,  cause  of,  217. 
Hemorrboids  during  pregnancy,  278 
~    norrbage,  puerperal,  6S7. 
causes,  657. 
predisposing  cause 
determining  cansei 
special  causes,  663 
s.vmptoma,  672. 
general  syroptoma. 
local  symptoms,  61 
diagnosis,  674. 
internal,  diagnosis  of, 
prognosis,  678. 

general  treatment,  684 


Fourchetle,  39. 


G. 

Gartner,  duct  of,  67. 
Qalaclorrbiea,  930. 
Generation,  external  organs,  .^9. 
internal  organs,  48. 
Generation,  9J. 
Germinal  reside,  70. 

spot,  71. 
Gestation,  99. 

disptacement  of  bladd 
124. 


remedy  for,  688. 

moderate,  during  laboi 
profuse,  during  labor, 
■(able  showing  treatme 

fore  and  after  labor, 
complicaUng   delivery 

alter- birtb,  880. 

symptoms,  8S1. 
disgaoBis,  RB3. 
treatment,  8B4. 
tampon  for,  886. 
compressicn  of  aorta  fi 
ergot  for,  B!>0. 
transfusion  for,  890. 

from  congestion  of  utei 
from   alteration  of  th< 


cnl  tenesmus  during,  124 


from  Ibe  umbiiical  c 
Hemoptyfis  compUruting  labor,  7- 
Ueniatemesis  roiDplicaling  labor. 
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Hour-glass  contraction  of  the  uterus,  867. 
Hjmen,  43. 

varieties  of,  43. 

persistence  of,  571. 
Hydrorrhoea,  298. 
Hyateria  during  pregnancy,  354. 
Hygiene  of  the  lying-in  woman,  486. 

of  children  from  birth  to  time  of 
weaning,  902. 
Hydrocephalus,  620. 

Hydrothorax  and  ascites  of  the  foetus,  624. 
Hysterotomy,  839. 


I. 

Icterus  during  pregnancy,  351 . 
Ilium,  21. 

Iron,  use  of,  in  functional  disorders  of  preg- 
nancy, 275. 
Inferior  strait,  30. 

plane  of,  31. 

variations  in  plane  of,  31. 
axis  of,  32. 

variations  in  axis  of,  32. 
diameters  of,  32 
extremities,  lesions  of,  539. 
Innervation,  lesions  of,  during  pregnancy, 
303. 

Intellectual  faculties,  lesions  of,  during  preg- 
nancy, 303. 

Inguinal  pains  during  pregnancy,  306. 

Intermittent  fever  during  pregnancy,  351. 

Inflammations  of  the  pelvic  articulations  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  302. 

Inflammations  caused  by  hemorrhage,  682. 

Inspiration,  cause  of  the  first  act  of,  491. 

Inclined  positions  of  the  vertex,  644. 

of  the  pelvis,  647. 
of  the  face,  647. 

Insertion  of  the  placenta  upon  the  lower  seg- 
ment of  the  uterus,  664. 

Induction  of  premature  labor,  813. 

Inertia  of  the  womb,  865. 
secondary,  893. 

Inversion  of  the  uterus,  896. 

spontaneous  reduc- 
tion of,  900. 
Infants,  hygiene  of,  902. 

feeding  of,  902. 

nursing  of,  909. 

clothing  of,  944. 

bathing  of,  944. 

aeration  of,  945. 

sleep  of,  946. 

exercise  of,  946. 
Ischium,  22. 
Itching  of  the  skin  during  pregnancy,  305. 

J. 

Junod's  apparatus,  722. 

application  of,  for  eonyiil- 
siona,  732. 


Kidneys,  fiJM,  208. 


K. 


Kiwisch's  method  of  inducing  premature  la- 
bor by  use  of  injections,  825. 

Kluge's  method  of  dilating  the  os  uteri  for 
inducing  premature  labor,  822. 

Kyesteine,  132. 


L. 


Labia  majora,  structure  of,  39. 

peculiar  pouch  in,  39. 
interna,  40. 

adhesion  of,  571. 
externa,  oedema  of,  580. 
Labor,  in  general,  361. 

premature,  361. 

retarded,  363. 

natural,  at  term,  366. 

causes  of,  366. 

duration  of,  385. 

physiological  phenomena  of,  374. 

pain  or  contraction,  378. 

glairy  discharges  during,  382. 

effect  of,  on  mother  and  child,  388. 

mechanical  phenomena  of,  391. 

false,  456. 

pains,  true,  characters  of,  455. 

preternatural  and  painful,  503. 

tedious,  505. 

rendered  difficult,  impossible,  or 
dangerous,  by  deficiency  or  excess 
of  action  of  the  expulsive  forces, 
503. 

extreme  slowness  of,  503. 
exhaustion  in,  symptoms  of,  504. 
too  rapid,  514. 

rendered    difficult,    impossible,    or 
dangerous^by  obstacles  opposing 
the  ready^xpulsion  of  the  foetus, 
517. 
anomalies  in  the  mechanism  of,  645. 
premature,  induction  of,  813. 
Lactation,  903. 

Leucorrhoea  during  pregnancy,  288. 
Levret's  forceps,  780. 
Ligaments,  pubic,  23. 

sacro-sciatic,  23. 
sacro-iliac,  24. 
sacro-coccygeal,  24. 
softening  of,  25. 
broad,  61. 
round,  62. 
vesico-uterine,  63. 
utero-sacral,  63. 
Line  traversed  by  foetus,  38. 
Locomotion,  lesions  of,  300. 
Lochia,  of  the,  479. 

absence  of,  483. 

effect  of  lactation  upon,  481. 

substituted  by  hematemesis,  482. 

long  continued,  482. 

mroftiae  and  purulent,  483. 

'nring  pregnancy,  306. 
mtf  congenital,  535. 
iKHMMmgenital,  539. 


Hamnin,  cbaDgea  In,  Trom  pr«gnanc7,  liS, 
130. 
changcB  of,  u  a  Bign  of  pregD«ncj, 


of  tbe  vagina,  GT4. 
HalpoBitlons  of  tbe  fixtaB,  643. 
Haternal  autBitig,  909. 
Heatni  QrinariuB,  43. 
HeDBtmatiaD,  SI. 

time  of  begiaaing,  83. 
premature,  63. 
duration  of,  85. 
amount  of,  86. 
seat  of,  85. 

ft'om  TBgina,  caie  of,  8 
cause  of,  88. 
ccBsatioD  of,  90. 
effect  of,  upon  tbe  quality  of 
the  milk,  90 T. 
UeuBes,  suppreBBlon  of,  in  pregnancy,  127. 

continaatioD  in  pregnane]',  128. 
Hembraoe,  blastodermic,  166. 

intermediate  ot  ntero-epicborial, 

epicborial,  ITS. 

snbistoua,  182. 
Ueconium,  225. 
Measles  during  pregnaocj,  350. 
Mental  diseases  during  pregnancy,  354. 
Uilk  fever,  483. 


Nock,  canal  of,  6.1. 
Nutrition  of  f<etaB,  319. 
Nursing  of  children,  909. 
maternal,  909. 

ol>sUcleB  to,  913. 
tuleB  U>  be  obterved 

ing,  911. 
accidents  liable  to  ii 
fere  with,  933. 
mixed,  932. 
by  wet  nuTBei,  935. 
by  a  female  animal,  942. 
artiScial,  942. 
children,  food  for,  918. 
motliera,  regimen  of,  922. 
Nursea,  selection  of,  935. 

regulation  of  nnraiDg  by,  939. 
regimen  of,  941. 
Nymphe,  40. 

0. 

Obtnralor  membrane,  36. 
Obliquities  of  the  uUrui,  320. 
Oblique-oval  pelvis,  514. 
Obliquity  of  uterine  orifice,  SOB. 
of  thi 


611. 


or,  G12. 


le  of,  4 


n  of  tbe  Be 


BUppression  or 
tiOD  of,  485. 

qaalities  of,  903. 

induced  Becretiovof,  904. 

quantity  of,  905. 

influence  of  health  of  mother  upon,  906. 

moml  affections  upon,  906. 

genital  functions  upon,  907. 

alimcntnry    or    medicinal 
BubBlances  npon, 
affected  by  general  health  of  tbe  mo- 
ther, 906,  950. 
alterations  in  Ihe  quality  of,  906,  950. 
poor,  effects  of,  930. 
over-rich,  effecW  of,  931. 
altered  by  colostrum,  931. 
altered  by  pus,  932. 

UonstroBitj  bj  iocluBion,  236. 

UonBtrosities.  627. 

UovementB  of  the  child  In  utero,  141. 

pnative,  of  child,  in  utero,  143. 
Mucous  membrane  of  uterus,  hypertrophied, 

ulero-epichoriat,  1 

Multiple  and  adherent  fieluaea,  628. 

independent  foetuses,  61 


poilerior.  613. 

lateral,  616. 

Obliteration  of  neck  of  uterus,  61 1. 

ObBtacles  (o  delivery  dependent  od  tbe 

of  the  womb,  < 

dependent  on  tbe 

or   iU   appeni 


rsing, 


909. 


ObBteirical  opera 
(Edema  of  labia  eiteruB,  uou. 
Omphaio -mesenteric  vessels,  170. 
Operations  for  producing  premature 
819. 
Outrepont's  Knd  Ri 

method,  820. 
Dr.   BamiltoD'a   m' 

820. 
I>r.  Cohen's  metho< 
by    punctnr*     of 

branes,  820. 
Heissner's  pl»n,  82 
Klnge'B  method,  B:) 
ScbieUer's  method, 
Eiwiach'B  method. 


Nipple,  affections  of,  924. 


^^^^^^^^                                                                               MT  ^^H 

Omm,  honiBD,  dcTelopment  of,  IG4. 

Pet ris,  having    at   least   three   and   three-       ^^^| 

chnngei    of,    in    tbc    Cube, 

part,  543.                                                ^H 

modi  fie  at!  one     of,     in     the 

having  at  least  t<vo  and  a  balf  iaohea       ^^M 

womb,  until  after  the  de- 

in  Its  contracted  part,  645.                      ^^^1 

less  than  two  and  a  half  im:bei,       ^^^| 

mod  ifi  ■■alio  na   of,    from   de- 

^^M 

{                                           TelapmeatoftheBlIiinioid, 

1                                           unlilendnrgeswtion,  183. 

indications  presenUd  by  deformities       ^^H 

1                                       iliseuses   oF,    as   ft  cause  of 

^^M 

nbonioD,  323. 

eioBlosis  of  eicBTBtion,  SIS.                     ^^H 

Oviirj,  wmon  of,  S94. 

olleo-sarcoma  of,  679.                               ^^H 

bony  tumors  of,  resulting  from  defor-        ^^H 

P. 

milies,                                                     ^^H 

inclined  position  of  the,  647.                   ^^M 

Pndjeras.  Bfl. 

Pelvic  canal,  outlet  of,  37.                                      ^^H 

PBliiolopjof  Keslalion,  253. 

articulations,  relaxation  of,  300.                ^^H 

inSammniion  of,  303.            ^H 

inguinal,  306. 

version,  necessary  coudilionF  for,  T68.         ^^M 

Inmbar,  30e. 

general  rules  uf  the  opera-        ^^^M 

uterine,  307. 

^H 

!                           of  labor.  378. 

introduction  of  the  band,  760,       ^^M 

slowneaa  or  feebleness  of,  605. 

evolution  of  Ihe  foEtus,  T62.       ^^^1 

relaintioQ  or  saspension  of,  501, 

eitraclion  of  Ihe  ftctnt,  TG3.      ^^H 

irregularity  of,  609. 

difficulties  tiiat  may  be  met       ^^M 

ParalfiU,  facial,  of  aew-bora  cbUdren,  from 

lueof  forceps,  810. 

Pelvis,  17. 

smallness  of  the  vulva,  186.        ^^M 

in  general,  2a. 

external  surface  of,  26, 

See,                                              ^^M 

internal  surface  of,  lU. 

insertion   of  the  placenU  on        ^^M 

greater,  27. 

tbe  neck  of  the  utenu,  T67.        ^^H 

lesser,  il. 

Pelvimetry,  ^60.                                                     ^^H 

Indined  plaoes  of,  28. 

by  the  finger,  561.                             ^^M 

BtralK  of,  38,  30. 

Pelvimeter,  internal,  663.                                   ^^H 

cavHj  of,  33. 

Baudelocque'a,  661.                        ^^H 

base  of,  34. 

Conlouly's,  653.                               ^^H 

differences  of,  according  to  age  s>Dd 

Stein's,                                              ^^H 

Wellenbenc's,  564.                            ^^H 

uses  of  35. 

Van  Buevere,  554.                            ^^M 

covered  by  soft  parts,  36. 

Perineom,  extent  of,  31.                                        ^^H 

dBformitieaof,  an. 

Perforator,  Blot's,  M9.                                                ^^M 

618. 

re  traction. 

Phenomena    appertaining   to    the   lyiog-ia        ^^^H 

619. 

sute,                                                                    ^^M 

Simple  contracted,  witboul  cnrratnre 

Pica  or  malacia,  256.                                                   ^^M 

Placental  murmur,  151,                                        ^^H 

contracted  bj  curvature  and  malfor- 

^^M 

mation  of  the  bones,  521. 

adhesiOQS,  BIZ,                                    ^^H 

Placenta,  1B9.                                                       ^^^1 

bntUedoor,  1S9,  304.                              ^^H 

rariaUons  in  depth  of,  629. 

multiple,  190.                                        ^^H 

causes   and  mode  of  prodnction  uf 

structure  of,  ISl.                                    ^^M 

deformities  of.  S30. 

arteries  or,  193.                                       ^^M 

1                          deformed  by  rachitis  or  motlitiea  ob- 

veins  of,  193,                                          ^^M 

^_,u                sium,  630. 

insertion  of.  upon   lower  segment       ^^^H 

^^^^_         deformity  of,  dependent  on  previous 

of  uterus,  SM.                                     ^^M 

^^^^^              deformity  in  another  part   of  the 

perforation  of,  by  bead  of  the  ftetuB,       ^^H 

^^^^B             skeleton, 

^H 

^^■T          deformed   by  absolute  narroivness, 

expulsion  of,  before  birth  of  child,      ^^M 

1                                640. 

^^H 

natural  delivery  of,  659.                        ^^H 

pregoaacy  and  parturition,  540. 

mode  of  extracting.  863.                       ^^^1 
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Placenta,  deliTerj  of,  in  twin  labor,  864. 
artificial  delivery  of,  865. 
excessive  volume  of,  866. 
encystment  of,  869. 
encasement  of,  869. 
abnormal  adhesions  of,  872. 
partial   or   complete   retention  of, 

875. 
putrid  absorption  of,  876. 
late  expulsion  of,  877. 
complete  absorption  of,  878. 
accidents  that  may  complicate  its 
delivery — hemorrhage,  880. 
Pneumonia  during  pregnancy,  350. 
Positions  of  foetus,  determined  by  ausculta- 
tion, 149. 
of  the  trunk,  651. 
complicated,  652. 
Position,  left  an  teri  or  occipito- iliac — mechan- 
ism of  natural  labor  in,  404. 
right   anterior   occipito-iliac — me- 
chanism of  natural  labor  in,  412. 
Polypus  of  the  body  and  neck  of  the  uterus, 

592. 
Pregnancy,  diagnosis  of,  127. 

rational  signs  of,  127. 
sensible  signs  of,  136. 
abnormal,  230. 
multiple,  statistics  of,  231. 

causes  of,  231. 
extra-uterine,  236. 

varieties  of,  236. 
pathological  changes  in, 

241. 
progress  of,  244. 
causes  of,  248. 
terminations  of,  245. 
treatment  of,  251. 
diseases  of,  253. 
lesions  of  respiration  during,  267. 

circulation,  268. 
composition  of  the  blood  during, 

270. 
chlorosis  during,   mistaken  for 
plethora  as   producing  func- 
tional disorders,  273. 
plethora  during,  275. 
uterine  congestion  during,  276. 
varices  during,  278. 
hemorrhoids  during,  278. 
lesions  of  secretion  and  excretion 

during,  279. 
ptyalism  during,  279. 
secretion  and  excretion  of  urine 

during,  280. 
albuminuria  during,  281. 
ursemia  during,  284. 
leucorrhoea  during,  288. 
dropsy  of  cellular  tissue  during, 

289. 
ascites  during,  292. 
lesions    of    locomotion    during, 

300. 
relaxation  of  pelvic  articulations 
during,  300. 


Pregnancy,  disposition  to  falling  dori 
lesions  of  innervation  duri 
lesions    of    sensorial     1 

during,  303. 
lesions  of  affective  facut 

ing,  303. 
lesions   of  intellectual   ( 

during,  303. 
vertigo  during,  304. 
giddiness  during,  304. 
syncope  during,  304. 
*  pruritus  of  vulva  during, 
itching  of  skin  during,  3< 
abdominal  pains  during, 
lumbar  pains  during,  30< 
inguinal  pains  during,  3C 
uterine  pains  during,  307 
displacements   of  the  at 
relation  to  the  acciden 
may  occasion  during,  l 
diseases  occurring  durio] 
epidemic  diseases  during 
sporadic  diseases  during, 
chronic  diseases  during, 
surgical  diseases  daring, 
typhoid  fever  during,  34£ 
eruptive  fevers  during,  3^ 
intermittent  fever  during 
pneumonia  during,  350. 
icterus  during,  351. 
syphilis  during,  352. 
phthisis  during,  353. 
hysteria  during,  354. 
epilepsy  during,  354. 
mental  diseases  during,  Z 
chlorosis  during,  354. 
tumors  in  the  abdomen  a 

vis  during,  356. 
ulceration  of  neck  of  ater 

ing,  356. 
effect  of,  upon  the  lacteal 
tion,  908. 
Presentations  and  positions,  classifici 

by  various  authors,  391,  401. 
Presentation  of  the  face,  420. 

frequency  of, 
causes,  421. 
diagnosis,  422 
inclined     or 
lar,  429. 
prognosis  of,  ' 
pelvic  extremity,  * 
causes  of 
diagnosis 
mechanis 
prognosis 
trunk,  444. 

causes  of 
diagnosis 
mechanis 
prognosis 
Preternatural  and  painful  labor,  502. 
Premature  labor,  cases  requiring  it.  ^ 

on   account  of  abd 
tumors,  817. 
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Premature  labor,  on  account  of  smallness  of 

abdominal  cayity,  818. 
on  account  of  nervous  dis- 
orders, 818. 
on  account  of  intercurrent 

acute  diseases,  819. 
on    account  of   death   of 
foetus  in  preceding  preg- 
nancies, 819. 
operations    for    inducing, 
819. 
Precautions  to  be  observed  by  nursing  wo- 
men, 910. 
Pruritus  of  the  vulva  during  pregnancy,  305. 
Prolapsus  uteri,  309,  G18. 

of  the  cord,  634. 
Production  of  abortion,  827. 

modes  of  operating 
for,  829. 
Ptyalism,  279. 
Pubis,  22. 

arch  of,  31. 
symphysis  of,  22. 
Pubic  ligaments,  23. 
Puerperal  hemorrhage,  657. 
convulsions,  694. 

R. 

Rapid  contraction  of  the  uterus  as  a  cause 

of  hemorrhage,  672. 
Respiration  of  foetus,  223. 

lesions  of,  during  pregnancy,  267. 
Relaxation  of  the  pelvic  articulations,  300. 
Retroversion  of  the  uterus,  313. 

treatment  of,  3 16. 
Regimen  of  the  woman  in  labor,  468. 
the  nursing  mother,  922. 
Rectum,  tumors  of  the,  596. 

scirrhus  of,  597. 
Rheumatism  of  the  uterus,  456,  743. 

causes,  743. 
symptoms,  743. 
influence  of,  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  gestation,  745. 
influence  of,  upon  the  labor, 

745. 
influence  of,  upon  the  puer- 
peral functions,  746. 
prognosis,  746. 
treatment,   747. 
Rigidity  or  resistance  of  the  perineum,  573. 

of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  602. 
RosenmuUer,  bodies  of,  62. 
Round  ligaments,  62. 
Rotation  of  the  head,  407,  410,  412. 
Rupture  of  the  respiratory  organs  during 

labor,  389. 
uterus,  729. 
causes,  729. 

predisposing  causes,  730. 
determining  causes,  731. 
external     or     traamAtic 
causes,  731. 
internal  caoMi- 

62 


Rupture  of  the  uterus,  symptoms,  734. 

prognosis  and  termi- 
nations 735. 
pathological     anato- 
my, 737. 
treatment,  739. 
Rupture  of  the  vagina,  741. 

cord  or  of  one  of  its  vessels 
667. 


S. 


Sacrum,  18. 

Saw  forceps.  Van  Huevel's,  854. 

Sanguineous  tumors  or  thrombus,  580. 

Scarlatina  during  pregnancy,  349. 

Scirrhus  of  the  rectum,  597. 

Secretions  of  foetus,  225. 

Secretion  and  excretion,  lesions  of,  during, 

pregnancy,  279.  • 

Sensorial  faculties,  lesions  of,  during  preg- 
nancy, 303. 
Secale  cornutum,  510. 
Secondary  hemorrhage,  893. 
Sexual  intercourse,  effect  of,  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  milk,  908. 
Shoulder  presentation,  444. 
Shortness  of  the  cord,  639. 

labor  delayed  by,  640, 
Signs  of  life  or  death  of  the  child  during 

labor,  457. 
Simpson's,  Prof,  plan  of  removing  placenta 

for  arresting  hemorrhage 
in     placental    presenta- 
tions, 691. 
substitute  for  forceps,  781. 
Skin,  itching  of,  during  pregnancy,  305. 
Smellie's  scissors,  848. 
forceps,  780. 
Sound  of  the  foetal  heart,  146. 
Souffle,  abdominal,  152. 
uterine,  152. 

seat  and  mode  of  production,  154. 
Soft  parts,  tumors  appertaining  to,  580. 
Spontaneous  ovulation,  79. 
version,  449. 
evolution,  450. 
Spermatozoa,  94. 

office  of,  96. 
Spermatic  granules,  94. 

fluid,  characters  of,  93. 
Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  neck  of  the 

uterus,  603. 
Superior  strait,  28. 

plane  and  axis  of,  29. 
inclination  of,  29. 
diameters  of,  30. 
Sutures,  211. 

Suckling,  when  to  be  commenced,  912. 

means  of  facilitating,  913. 

obfltmction  to,  from  shortness  of 

**««n  linguae,  sublingual 

-^io.  facial  hemi- 

iiildy913,914. 
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Suckling,  regulation  of,  915. 

regular  times  for,  915. 
Swelling  and  elongation  of  anterior  lip  of 

cervix,  608. 
Symphysis  pubis,  22. 

sacro- iliac,  23. 
sacro-coccygeal,  24. 
Syncope,  during  pregnancy,  304. 
complicating  labor,  749. 
Syphilis  during  pregnancy,  352. 
Symphysfiotomy,  834. 

eflFects  of,  835. 
indication  for,  836. 
operation,  838. 
Stoltz's  method,  839. 
Imbert's  method,  838. 

T. 

Table  of  the  signs  of  pregnancy  at  Tarioua 
periods,  160,. 
showing  treatment  of  external  hemor- 
rhage before  and  after  labor,  693. 
statistical,  of  convulsions,  696. 
Tampon,  686. 
Thrombus,  580. 

treatment  of,  584. 
of  lips  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 
588. 
Touch,  of  the,  136. 

vaginal,  137. 
Tongue-tie,  operation  for,  913. 
Trunk  presentation,  444. 

positions  of  the,  651. 
Transfusion  for  hemorrhage,  890. 
Tumor  of  the  scalp,  as  means  of  determin- 
ing the  life  or  death  of  the  child,  457. 
Tumors  in  the  excavation,  577. 

abdomen  and  pelvis  during 
pregnancy,  356. 
appertaining  to  the  soft  parts,  580. 
sanguineous,  580. 
various,  589. 
appertaining  to  the  neck  or  body  of 

the  uterus,  589. 
'fibrous,  of  the  cervix  uteri,  589. 
fungous,  or  cauliflower  of  the  uterus, 

593. 
of  parts  adjacent  to  the  uterus,  593. 
of  the  ovary,  594. 
of  the  Fallopian  tube,  596. 
of  the  rectum,  596. 
of  the  bladder,  597. 
in  cellular  tissue  of  pelvis,  598. 
hernial,  599. 
of  the  foetus,  625. 
Twin  pregnancy,  230. 

pregnancies,  table  of  presentations  in, 
630. 
delayed  delivery   of  the 

second  child,  631. 
difficulties  of  delivery  in, 
632. 
Typhoid  fever  during  pregnancy,  348. 


U. 


Ulceration  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus 

pregnancy,  356. 
Umbilical  vesicle,  169,184. 

arteries  and  vein,  169. 
cord,  201. 

length  of,  202. 
nerves  and   lymphat 

202. 
prolapsus  of,  634. 
weakness  of,  867. 
hemorrhage  from,  89 
Urethra,  42. 

dilatation  of,  43. 
Urine,  alterations  of,  during  pregnane 
secretion  and  excretion   of, 

pregnancy,  280. 
alteration  of,  in  Bright's  disea 
mode  of  detecting  albumen  io 
secretion  of,  in  foetus,  225. 
Urachus,  184. 

Uraemia,  as  cause  of  convulsions,  71i 
Uterus,  the,  52. 

cavity  of  body  of,  57. 
anteflexion  of,  53. 
cavity  of  the  neck  of,  57. 
external  surface  of,  54. 
structure  of,  58. 
neck  of,  55. 
internal  surface  of,  57. 
internal  or  mucous  membrane 
structure  of  mucous  membran 
development  of,  61. 
ligaments  of,  61. 
vessels  of,  61. 
nerves  of,  61. 

change  in  body  of,  by  pre] 
100. 
in  neck  of,  by  pre 

105. 
in  texture  and  propc 
by  pregnancy,  1 1 
serous  coat  of.  111. 
mucous  coat  of,  111. 
middle  or  muscular  coat  of, 
vessels  of,  115. 
nerves  of,  117. 
properties  of,  118. 
organic  contractility  of,  1 19. 
contractility  of  tissue  of,  121 
relations  of,  at  term,  122. 
changes  in  neighboring  parti 
hypertrophied  mucous  memb 

177. 
displacements  of,  309. 
prolapsus  of,  309,  618. 
faulty  directions  of,  313. 
retroversion  of,  313. 
anteversion  of,  319. 
obliquities  of,  320,  611. 
ulceration  of  neck  of,  durin 

nancy,  356. 
changes  in,  after  delivery,  4 


P^^^^^^^P                                                 dTi    ^^ 

OteruB,  sanguineous  lumora,  or  tbrombut  of 

Vesicle,  ambilical,  169,  1B4.                                  ^^^| 

lips  of  n^ck,  588- 

ovarian,  68.                                                ^^^H 

lamon  npperuiniiig  to  neck  or  bodj: 

Vertigo,  dnring  pregnancy,  304.                            ^^^H 

of,  B89, 

Vertex  presentation,  401.                                      ^^^H 

fibrons  turaoM  of  cervix,  589. 

causes  of,  403.                     ^^^H 

polfpug  of  bod;  or  ncak,  b&2. 

funcona  or  CBuliHower  tumon  of, 

mecbanisni  of  eipul-        ^^^H 

593. 

BiOD  in,  404.                       ^^H 

tumors  of  psrls  adjacent,  593. 

inclined   or  irregular,        ^^^^H 

obdlBcleB  presented    by   ueck   and 

^^M 

body  of,  601. 

prognosis  of,  417.               ^^^H 

nsidity  of  neck  of.  K03. 

ioclioed  posilioas  of,  644.                          ^^^H 

•pwroodic  conlraction  of  neck,  1103. 

Vestibule,                                                                  ^^H 

obliiiuily  of  orifice,  605. 

Version,  750.                                                             ^^H 

(Welling  and  oloogution  of  anterior 

cepbolic,  T51.                                             ^^H 

lip,  BUS. 

pelvic,                                                         ^^H 

abai-vases  io  the  lips  of  tbe  cerrii, 

difficulties  of,  from  mobitily  of  body          ^^^| 

fl09. 

of  uterus,                        ^^H 

indurated  and  bypertrophied  cervix 

rromabortneMufcord,         ^^^| 

of,  609. 

^^H 

cancer  of  neck  of,  «09. 

from  volume  of  aboul-         ^^^| 

eomplele  obliteration  of  cervil,  611. 

^^H 

berniaof,  617. 

rapid  contraction  of.as  cauic  of  be- 

behind    the    neck,         ^^H 

1 morrhftgo,  673. 

^^H 

^^^H        niptare  of,  T29,  SOO. 

froin    arrest     of    the           ^^^H 

^^^H       rbeumatiam 

^^^B       i°''^'^  "I*-  ^<'"'  ^"3- 

^H 

^^^^           orifice  of,  86B. 

in  face    preMuia-         ^^H 

P                       bonr-glfUB  contraction,  808. 

^H 

in  pTivic  prosenM-         ^^H 

1                           organ,  871. 

^^M 

k                        congestiona of,  aacauaeofaecoudarj 

^H 

Vccti«,  of  the,  ail,                                                   ^^H 

Villi,  of  chorion,  197.                                              ^^H 

as   cause   of  secondary 

Vomiting,  during  pregnnucy,  356.                          ^^M 

hemorrhage,  88*. 

treattDenl                                                 ^H 

L                        paina  during  pregnancy,  307. 

induction  of  premature  labor  for,          ^^^| 

^^H 

1                           obliquity,  611. 

^H 

1                         bomorrhflge,  B57. 

pruritus  of,  during  preguancy,  306.            ^^^H 

[            Utcro-epichorinI  mucous  me-nbrane,  178. 

contraction  and  rigidity  of,  &T1.                  ^^M 

excretory  duct  of,  4H,                        ^^^| 

organization  of,  47.                           ^^1 

1               Vagina,  48. 

ases  and  funcliona  of,  47.                 ^^H 

length  of,  48. 

modo  of  Bltachmcnt  to  uterus,  BO. 

congenital  ahortening  of,  49, 

^^m 

atrnctoreof,  51. 

Weaning,  930.                                                     ^^1 

inversion  of,  6J7. 

Wharton's  gelatine,  303.                                          ^^H 

rupture  of,  741- 

Wolffian  bodies,  200.                                                ^^M 

Vaginal  pulae.  123. 

Wonb,    and    appendages,  diseases    of,   as          ^^H 

causes  of  abortion,  334.                       ^^H 

VaginitU.  granular,  289. 

hernia  of  the.  G17.                                   ^^H 

Vna  Huevel'a  new  pelTimeter,  SGT. 

inertia  of,  B6S,  803.                                   ^^M 

sair  forceps,  854. 

hour-glass  cootracUon  of,  S(>8.                   ^^M 

Varices,  during  pregnancj,  278. 

irregular  contraction  of  the  body         ^^H 

Varioln,  during  pregnancy,  349. 

^^H 

Vesicle,  .iltftnloid,  170,  183. 
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'(ho  book  of  Cazeanx  is  a^pted  in  France  by  the  Superior  Council  of  Public 
and  is  placed  by  ministerial  decision  among  the  classical  works  desired  fo 
•tudents  in  midwifery,  in  the  Maternity  Hospital  of  Paris.  The  translation  of  £ 
rcmiirkably  well  done.  We  can  recommend  this  work  to  those  specially  inte 
subjects  treated,  and  can  especially  recommend  the  American  edition. — Medic 
Oazette. 

The  edition  before  us  is  one  of  unquestionable  excellence.  Ererr  portion  of  1 
gone  a  thorough  revision,  and  no  little  modification ;  while  copious  and  import; 
hare  been  made  to  nearly  every  part  of  it.  It  is  well  and  beautifully  illustrated 
wood  and  lithojjrnphic  enpcravings,  and,  in  typographical  execution,  will  bear 
comparison  with  other  works  of  the  same  class. — American  Medical  Journal. 

In  the  mnltitudinous  collection  ofworks  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  humai 
to  the  details  of  parturition,  none,  in  our  estimation,  bears  any  comparison  to 
Cuzcaux,  in  its  entire  perfcctnessj  and  if  we  we/e  c:Uled  upon  to  rely  alone  ou 
nccout'liinenta,  our  choico  would  fall  upon  the  hook  before  us,  without  any  kind 
H'ett.  Jour.  0/  Med.  and  Surgert/. 

We  do  not  hositale  to  say,  that  it  is  now  the  most  complete  and  best  treatis' 
Jcct  in  the  Knglish  language. — BujTalo  Medical  Jonrn  il. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  this  all-important  branrli  of  our  profo^'ion  thut  w 
mend  to  the  student  or  practitioner  as  a  sate  guide  before  this. — Chicago  Medical 

Among  the  many  valuable  treatises  on  the  science  and  art  of  obstetrics, 
Oazoaux  stands  pre-eminent. — St.  Louis  M*:d.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

M.  Cazcaux's  hook  is  the  most  complete  we  have  ever  sren  upon  the  rubjei 
translated,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  Dr.  Bullocki  intclligeace  and  iDdnstry.— 
Chirurgical  Rtmtw. 


25  South  Sixth  St.,  abovk  Ghkstkut, 
Phxladilpbia.. 
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ContainiDg  2900  Prescriptions.     12mo.  Sheep,  $1.50. 
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A  Now  Edition.     12mo.  Cloth,  $1.25. 
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For  Students.    With  lUuatrations.    Cloth,  $1.25. 
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In  Health  and  Disease.    Second  Edition,  Enlarged.    12mo.  Cloth,  $L0O. 

Branstmls  Hand-Book  of  Praxiical  Receipts 

For  Chemists,  Druggists,  &c.    12mo.  Cloth,  $1.00. 


CazeaVX^S  Midwifery^     (a  New  Enlarged  Edition.) 

Inclading  the  Diseases 
Sdition,  maeh  Enlarged 


IncladiDir  the  Diseases  of  Pregnancy  and  Partorition.    Illustrated.     Third 
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Craigi^s  General  and  Paihohgical  Anatomy. 

Price,  $3.00. 

Camochan's  Operative  Surgery  and  Surgical  F 

Large  4to.,  illastrated  with  Colored  Plates ;  to  be  completed 
Parts  1,  2  and  3  now  ready.    Price,  per  Part,  75  cents. 

De  Boismont^s  History  of  HaUiudnationSy 

Apparitions,  Visions,  Ecstacies,  &o.  A  New  and  Complete  Editio 

Dixon's  (xuide  to  the  Practical  Study  of  Diseases 

12mo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 

Flint's  Clinical  Reports  on  Continued  Fever. 

Cloth,  $2.00. 

Graves  and  Gerhard's  Clinical  Medicine. 

8yo.,  Sheep,  $2.00. 

Gross's  American  Medical  Biography  of  the  19< 

1  vol.,  Octavo,  Cloth,  $3.50. 

Hilles^s  Pocket  Anatomist 

In  Cloth,  63  cents ;  in  Pocket-book  form,  75  cents. 

Harris's  New  DidioTiary  of  Medical  Terminolc 

And  Dental  Surgery.     Second  Edition,  containing  8000  Ne 
Volume,  Royal  8vo., 


miles'  Pocket  Anatomist. 

iU  Cloth,  63  cents.    In  Leather  Tucks,  with  Pocket,  75  cents. 


Hastings'  Minor  Surgery^ 

The  Application  of  Dressings,  &c.  &c.     Cloth,  $1.50 

Handy' s  Teod-Book  of  Human  Anatomy. 

With  over  300  Illustrations.    8vo.,  Sheep,  $3.00. 

Headland  on  the  Action  of  Medicines  in  the  JS 

Being  the  Fothergillian  Prize  Essay,  Fourth  Edition,  Enlarge* 

Henderson's  Homoeopathy  Fairly  Bepresentcdy 

In  reply  to  Prof.  Simpson ;  from  tho  Third  Edinburgh  Editioi 

Herde's  Treatise  on  General  Pathologyy 

One  Volume,  8vo.,  $2.00. 
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Maxson's  New  Teod-Book  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

One  Volume,  Large  Octayo,  $4.00. 

Johns^  German-English  and  EnglishnOerin/jLn. 

Clinical  Phrase  Book,  with  Lexicon,  &c.  18mo.,  Half  Boand,  $1.25 ;  in  Tacks, 
with  Pockets,  $1.50.  •  • 

Morris  on  Scarlet  Fever. 

A  new  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.    8to.,  Cloth,  $1.25. 

Mdgs^  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children. 

Third  Edition,  Much  Enlarged.    Octavo,  Sheep,  $3.50. 

MendenhaWs  Medical  Students  Vade-Mecum; 

A  Compendium  of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  &o.    Sixth 
Edition,  Enlarged,  with  numerous  Illustrations.    Bojal  12mo.,  Sheep,  $2.00. 

Murphy's  Review  of  Chemistry  for  Students. 

Cloth,  $1.00. 

Pagets  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology^ 

With  numerous  beautiful  Illustrations.    Second  Edition.  Octavo,  Sheep,  $3.50 

Pereira^s  Pocket  Prescription  Book. 

Second  Edition.    Cloth,  63  cents ;  Tucks,  75  cents. 

Eeese^s  Analysis  of  Physiology ; 

A  new  Enlarged  Edition.    Sheep,  $1.50. 

Reese's  American  Medical  Formulary. 

Cloth,  $1.00. 

Reese's  Syllabus  of  Chemistry^ 

For  the  Use  of  Students,  $1.00 ;  the  same.  Interleaved,  $2.00. 

Rand's  Medical  Chemistry  for  Students. 

12mo.,  Cloth,  $1.00. 

Ryan's  Philosophy  of  Marriage. 

A  new  Edition.    12mo.,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Simpson  on  Homoeopathy: 

Its  Tenets  and  Tendencies.    8vo.,  Cloth,  $1.25. 
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A  Family,  Plantation,  and  Ship  Medicine-Chest  Companion ; 
adapted  for  heads  of  families,  oyeraeers,  or  owners  of  plantations 
ships,  &c.  &0.    A  new  and  Enlarged  Edition.    Ootavo,  Sheep,  $2.^ 

Stokes  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta. 

A  new  Edition.    8yo.,  Sheep,  $3.00. 

Tanner's  New  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine 

16mo.,  CloOi,  $1.25. 

Tanner  on  the  Diseases  of  Infan/yy  and  Childhooc 

1  vol.  12mo.,  $1.50. 

T^'s  Elements  of  Health  arid  Principles  of  Female 

1  Tol.  Royal  I2mo.,  $1.25. 

The  Physician's  Visiting  Idsty  Day  Book  and  Met. 

For  25  Patients.    Pnblished  Annually.  Cloth,  Flexible,  50  cents. 

"  "  Leather,  with  Tucks,  75 

For  50  Patients,  «  Cloth,  Flexible,  75  cents. 

«  "  Leather,  witii  Tucks,  $1. 

For  100  Patients.  "  1  vol.  Tucks,  $2.00. 

"  2  vols.  Tuck8,  $2.50. 
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12mo.,  Cloth,  $1.00. 

Thompson's  Clinical  Lectures  on  Pulmonary  Cons 

Two  Plates,  8vo.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

Todd's  Clinical  Lectures  on  Paralysis^ 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  the  Nervous  System,  Ac.,  $1.50. 

Walton's  Operative  Ophthalmic  Surgery. 

Edited  by  S.  Littell,  M.D.    With  169  Illustrations.     Octavo,  She 


Walker  on  Intermarriage. 

A  New  Edition.     Illustrated.     12rao.,  Cloth,  75  cents. 
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Third  Edition.    Cloth,  G3  cents  ;  Tucks,  75  cents. 
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For  the  School  and  Farm.    Illustrated.     12mo.,  half  Koan,  $1.00. 

Miller  on  Alcohol^  its  Place  and  Power. 

16mo.,  Flexible,  Cloth,  50  cento. 

lAzars  on  Tobaax),  its  Use  and  Abuse. 

16mo.,  Flexible,  Cloth,  38  cents. 

AlcoJwl  and  Toba<xx>y  Miller  &  Lizars. 

Bound  in  1  vol.  16mo.,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Morfit's  Chemical  and  Phjarmajceulical  Manipulations. 

New  Edition,  Much  Enlarged.    500  Illustrations.    Octavo,  Sheep,  $4.00. 

KurienHs  Recent  Discoveries  in  the  Manufa/yture  of  Soap 

And  Candles.     12mo.,  Cloth, 

Peisse  on  the  Art  and  Manufadure  of  Perfumery. 

With  IlluRtratioQs.     12mo.,  Cloth,  $1.25. 

Noad^s  Chemical  Anali/siSy 

Quantitative  and  Qualitative,  with  Illustrations.    8vo^  Cloth,  $1.50. 

Walker  on  Intermarriage. 

With  Plates.    12mo.,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Ryan^s  Philosophy  of  Marriage. 

12mo.,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Wythe^s  Microscopists^  Manual^ 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Xew  Edition,  Enlarged.    Cloth,  %IM. 

Piggott  on  Copper  Mining^  Copper  OreSj  dkc. 

With  Illustrations.     I2mo.,  $1.25. 

WrigMs  American  Receipt  Book^ 

Containing  3000  Receipts  in  all  the  Useful  and  Domesti  j  Arts.    $1.00. 

Overman's  Practical  Mineralogy^  Assaying  and  Mining. 

Second  Edition,  12nio.,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Darlington's  Flora  Cestrica. 

Third  Edition,  12mo.,  Sheep,  $2.25. 
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12mo.,  Cloth,  50  owits. 
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Harris's  Didwnary  of  Medicine  and  Dented 

Second  Edition.    A  Royal  Svo.  Tolame.    Sheep, 
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Harris's  Principles  and  PraxAice  of  DerUal  & 

£ighth  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  with  over  200  Illustrations. 

Tomes'  System  of  Dental  Surgery. 

1  vol.  8yo.,  with  207  Illustrations,  $3.50. 

Tomes'  Dental  Physiology. 

1  vol.  8to.,  Illustrated* 

Toft's  Practical  Treatise  on  Operative  Dentisi 

1  ToL,  Octayo,  Illustrated,  |2.75. 

Richardson's  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

With  over  100  Illustrations.    Octayo,  $3.25. 

Fox  and  Harris  on  the  Haman  Teeth. 

A  new  Improyod  Edition,  with  264  Illustrations.    8yo.,  Shoe] 

Piggot's  Dental  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.    Octayo,  Sheep,  $3.00. 

Bandy's  Text-Book  of  Anatomy^ 

For  Students  of  Dental  Surgery,  with  over  300  Illustrations.  8 

Bond's  Practical  Treatise  on  Dental  Medicine^ 

As  connected  with  the  study  of  Dental  Surgery.   Third  Editio 

A  Manv/ol  on  ExtraxMng  Teeth. 

12mo.    Preparing. 

PERIODICALS. 

Ranking' s  HaXf -Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical 

seventeen  vols.,  bound  in  Half  Cloth.    Price,  per  vol.,  $1.50. 


"         Leather.  "  $2.00. 


The  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chinirgical  . 

London  Edition.    Quarterly,  per  Annum,  $6.00. 

The  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 
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PAGET'S   SURGICAL   PATHOLOGY. 

THE   SECOND    EDITION,    NOW    READY. 

These  lectures  form  the  verj  basis  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  surgical  diseases,  and  hence 
of  correct  practice. — y.  T.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology ^ 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  by  Jambs 
Paqbt,  F.R.S.,  late  Irrofessor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  Col- 
lege, Assistant  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Pathology  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital. 

SUBJECTS! 

HYPERTROPHY,  ATROPHY,  REPAIR,  INFLAMMATION,  MORTIFICATION,  SPECIFIC 

DISEASES  AND  TUMORS. 

Second  American  Edition.     With  116  beautifully  executed  Illustrations. 

One  Volume  Octavo.        Price,  $3.50. 


OPINIONS    OP    THE    PRESS. 

It  is  equallj  distingnished  bjr  the  two  great  qualities  of  range  and  clearness  of  thought. 
.—Briiiah  and  Foreign  Medico -Chirurgieal  Review. 

Mr.  Pftget's  work,  ia  a  scientific  and  practical  point  of  riew,  is  bj  far  the  most  finished 
treatise  with  which  we  are  acquainted. — Medical  THmet, 

It  is  the  contribution  of  an  original  mind,  representing  the  result  of  manj  years  of  pro- 
found research,  careful  study,  large  practical  experience,  and  widely-extended  reading.  The 
book  is  eminently  instructive. — Dublin  Quarterly  Journal, 

We  think  we  no  not  err  in  saying  that,  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hunter's  works,  no 
contribution  has  been  made  in  the  English  language  of  so  much  value,  in  Surgical  Pathology, 
as  this  of  Mr.  Paget. — London  Lancet. 

It  is  a  work  that  cannot  fail  to  be  at  once  necessary  and  serviceable  to  the  physician  as 
well  as  the  surgeon. — Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  JoumaL 

The  splendid  generalizations  of  the  beginning  of  this  work,  and  the  solid  facts  of  the 
latter  portions,  render  it  a  prize  both  to  daring  theoretical  minds,  and  to  the  lovers  of  sound 
practical  knowledge. — Penintular  Journal. 

Mr.  Paget  has  long  been  ranked  among  the  foremost  minds  of  the  profession  in  Great 
Britain,  and  his  advantages,  both  as  a  teacher  and  practitioner,  have  been  admirably  turned 
to  account  in  the  masterly  work  before  us. — Examiner. 

A  more  complete  system  of  instruction  in  the  departments  embraced  by  the  learned 
author  has  not  appeared  in  any  language. — Botton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

We  regard  the  work  as  one  of  ooanmbmaiTe  aim,  executed  with  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  present  state  of  pathdlof*''  -^wanorh  acquaintance  with  the  whole 

range  of  ancient  and  modem  V^ 
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.  TANNER    ON    CHILDREN. 

This  book  differs  from  other  works  of  the  kind,  in  embracing  a  wider  range  o 
than  is  usually  contained  in  treatises  on  children's  diseases ;  besides  the  ordinary  c< 
it  includes  manj  affections  which,  though  common  to  adults  and  children,  jet  c 
modincation  in  form,  or  in  the  indications  for  treatment,  when  occurring  in  the  latt 
we  have  an  account  of  diseases  of  the  eje,  ear,  and  skin,  of  smallpox,  scrofula,  tul 
syphilis,  bronchocelc,  and  cretinism,  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  genital  organs,  an 
the  accidents  common  to  childhood. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Inj 
and  Childhood. 

By  T.  H.  Tanner,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  d 
Physicians,  late  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  &c. ;  a 
^'A  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,'*  &c.  &c.     One 
Price,  ?1.50.  

•  OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

We  rooommend  this  excellent  manual  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  as  well  wort 
among  the  more  elaborate  treatises  in  their  libraries. — Med,  and  Smrg.  Reporter. 

Wo  have  much  satisfaction  in  cordially  reoommending  this  rolumne  as  one  of  the  m 
aoourate,  and  accessible  manuals  on  the  subject. — Ediuburj^h  Med,  Journal,  Aug,  1S58. 

It  is  concise,  clearly  written,  free  from  all  ambiguity  of  thought  or  expression,  and  dir 
tieal  throughout. — CharUtton  Med,  Journal  and  Review, 

Dr.  Tanner  has  acquitted  himself  with  the  skill  of  a  practical  author  dealing  with  a  ei 
which  he  is  peculiarly  conversant.    The  result  is  a  book  good  in  matter  and  in  style. — Lorn 

TANNER'S    PRACTICE. 

This  manual  of  Dr.  Tanner  having  passed  rapidly  to  the  third  edition  in  En 
author  has  endeavored,  by  embodying  as  much  practical  information  within  a  lim 
M  possible,  to  make  it  more  worthy  of  the  great  encouragement  heretofore  bestowe 
his  aim  having  been  to  obtain  brevity,  not  by  any  omissions,  but  by  a  strict  aroids 
reiteration,  and,  on  all  occasions,  by  saying  what  he  means  in  the  fewest  nambei 
pofsible,  as  well  as  by  a  careful  selection  of  those  points  only  which  can  aid  the  pi 
in  the  discharge  of  his  responsible  duties  at  the  bedside. 

A  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

By  T.  H.  Taxner,  M.D.,  author  of  "  A  Manual  of  Clinical  J 
and  Physical  Diagnosi?,**  and  of  "A  Treatise  on  the  Dis 
Women  and  Children,'*  &c.  &c.     From  the  Third  London 
In  one  Volume,  12mo.     Price,  $1.25. 


0PINI0K8    OF    THB    PBB88. 

Among  Ihe  many  manuals  of  the  present  day,  ve  should  have  a  difficulty  in  singli 
which  more  completely  answers  its  purfOFC  than  tho  ''Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Medici: 
Tanner.  Its  descriptions  of  disease  are  clear  and  concise ;  the  most  recent  acquirements 
are  introduced;  and,  while  wo  find  the  author  yielding  to  his  cotemporaries  the  praise  fai 
original  investigation?,  bis  pages  carry  the  conyiction  that  he  is  himself  an  observer,  and 
•onvercant  with  the  subjects  he  treats  of. — Britiah  and  Foreign  Medico- Ckirurgical  Herit 

The  volume  before  us  is  a  model  in  its  way ;  terse,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  comprehe 
alse  up  to  the  rery  latest  reiearcbcs. — Ohio  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal, 
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HEADLAND'S  ACTION  OF  MEDICINES. 

TRE  FOUSTH  EDITIOH,   HOW   BEADT. 

It  is  the  ablest,  the  most  philosophical  and  satisfactory  treatise  on  the  action  of  medicines 
that  has  ever  been  issaed. — St.  Louis  M.  j*  S.  JourmU. 

The  Action  of  Medtcines  in  the  System; 

Otj  The  Mode  in  which  Therapeutic  Agents  introduced  into  the  Sto- 
mach produce  their  peculiar  Effect  on  the  Animal  Economy.  Being 
the  Prize  Essay  to  which  the  Medical  Society  of  London  awarded  the 
Fothergillian  Gold  Medal  for  1852.  By  Frederick  William  Head- 
land, M.D.y  B.A.,  F.L.S.  The  Fourth  American  Edition,  revised 
and  greatly  enlarged.     One  Tolume.     Price,  $2.00. 


OPINIONS    OP    THE    PRESS. 

We  can  speak  of  this  work  in  nnqualifie<l  terms  of  approbation.  The  author  has  brought 
to  his  task  a  sound,  logical  mind,  extensive  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  his  subject,  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  modern  science,  and  a  large  number  of  original  obserra- 
tions. — Athenceum, 

lie  has  treated  his  verj  difficult  subject  in  a  novel  and  highly  scientific  manner. — Dublin 
Medical  Prett, 

It  is  a  full  and  clear  exposition  of  the  doctrines  which  hare  now  began  to  prevail  in  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  medicines  produce  their  physiological  and  therapeutical  effects.  It 
is  well  and  carefully  written,  and  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied.— ^m.  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 

We  recommend  the  work  as  replete  with  information ;  the  practitioner  cannot  fall  to  ob- 
tain from  it  many  valuable  hints. — Am,  Medical  Journal, 

We  unite  most  cordially  with  our  contemporaries  in  commending  it  to  our  professional 
brethren. — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 

Actuated  by  a  desire  for  truth,  each  page  bears  the  impress  of  candor  and  impartiality. — 
Charleston  Med.  Journal. 

This  book  displays  in  every  page  the  evidence  of  extensive  knowledge  and  of  sound  rea- 
soning ;  and  it  will  bo  useful  alike  to  those  who  are  just  commencing  their  studies,  and  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of  professional  life. — Medical  Times  and  OaxetU. 

A  text>book  of  the  action  of  medicines.  It  is  a  well-timed  publication. — Auoeiatum 
JoumaL 

The  arrangement,  classification,  and  strictly  logical  method  adopted ;  the  conclusireness 
aird  simplicity  of  the  experiments  in  support  of  views,  clear  and  philosophical ;  and  the  acca. 
racy  of  expression  with  which  those  are  communicated,  cannot  but  command  r** 
excite  interest. — Chicago  Medical  JoumaL 
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MEIGS   ON   CHILDEE 

A  NEW   AHD   EHLABOED   EDITIOH. 

Dr.  Meigs  has  enhanced  the  yalue  of  the  new  edition  of  his  work  bj  an  Introda 
on  the  Clinical  Examination  of  Children ;  by  the  re-arrangement  and  re-writing  of 
on  Cronp,  Bronchitis,  and  Pneumonia ;  by  a  discussion  of  the  yalue  of  Trachcotomj 
bj  the  insertion  of  an  article  on  Atelectasis,  or  Imperfect  Expansion  of  the  Lungs  ; 
sion  and  partial  re-writing  of  the  article  on  Scarlet  Fever ;  and  by  the  addition  of 
j  J  one  hundred  pages  of  new  matter  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin. — iV.  IT.  MecL  and  Surj, 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Ch\ 

By  J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of 
in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Association,  Fellow  of  the  C 
Physicians,  &c.     The  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarge 
Yolume,  Octavo.     Price,  $3.50. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  American  work  in  any  department  of  prsctic 
calculated  to  gire  a  more  farorable  impression  of  the  results  of  the  labors  of  our  ti 
tie  brethren  than  this  edition  of  Dr.  Meig^s  work.  It  contains  a  great  store  of  i 
formation  well  arranged.  It  would  be  unjust  to  pass  over  this  work  and  D 
translation  of  Cazeaux,  without  a  word  of  praise  to  Messrs.  Lindsay  k  Blakiston,  o 
phia,  for  the  manner  in  which  the  books  are  *'  got  up."  The  paper  is  good,  typ 
and  the  binding  extremely  strong  and  serviceable. — London  Medkal  Ttmu  and  Oai 

Of  the  first  two  editions  of  this  treatise  we  expressed  at  the  time  of  their  a] 
^  highly  favorable  estimate,    in  the  edition  before  us  the  work  has  undergone  a  \ 

^  revision,  while  such  additions  have  been  made  to  it  as  the  author's  more  enlarged 

and  the  contributions  of  cotemporary  observers  both  at  home  and  abroad  have 
•  The  treatise  will,  in  consequence,  be  found  a  very  excellent  and  faithful  guide  to  th 

and  treatment  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  diseases  of  childhood. — Am.  Med,  Jou 

Nine  months  before  the  issue  of  the  volume  above  named,  the  second  edition  was 
and  we  have  now  before  us  a  third,  greatly  improved.  Dr.  Mcig's  work  requires 
no  further  introduction  at  our  hands ;  and  will  be  welcome,  in  its  amended  fore 
whose  appreciation  of  its  value  is  shown  in  the  ready  sale  of  the  preceding  editic 
Medko^Chimg.  Review. 


Tamier's  Practical  Treatise 

On  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.     Price,  $1.50. 

Bull  on  the  Maternal  Management  of  Ch 

In  Health  and  Disease.     Price,  $1.00. 

TiWs  Elements  of  Health 

And  Principles  of  Female  Hygiene.     Price,  $1.25. 


LINDSAY  A  BLAKISTON'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


Ma^son^s  Practice  of  Medicine. 

A  New  Text-Book  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  Edward  R.  Maxson, 
M.D.,  formerly  Lecturer  on  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the 
Geneya  Medical  College.     In  One  Volume,  Royal  Svo.     Price,  $4.09. 

Brief,  yet  oomprebenslTe  and  well  arranged;  Jost  such  a  book  as  a  student  reqiUres.— 

S.  H.  Dickson,  M.D., 
Prof.  Prin,  and  Prae.  of  Med, ^  Jefftrwn  Med,  CoL,  PkOadOpkUu 

Judging  from  his  work  he  must  be  a  correct  obserrer,  of  plain,  strong  common  sense,  haTing 
the  progress  and  perfection  of  the  healing  art,  and  the  amelioration  of  suffering,  earnestly  at 
heart,  free  from  prcjuoioe,  and  open  to  oonyiotion.  The  fact  of  employing,  and  thereupon 
recommending  yaluable  remedial  agents,  as  yet,  for  rarions  reasons,  under  the  ban  and  misun- 
derstood by  many  physicians,  is  an  honor  to  him,  and  gires  a  certain  additional  Talue  to  his 
boolc — American  Medical  Monthly, 

The  author  of  this  work  has  been  engaged  in  teaching,  has  practical  experience,  and  a  sound 
Judgment — Med,  and  Surg,  New9. 

It  contains  a  compendious  yiew  of  the  whole  field  of  medicine,  including  Pathology  and  The- 
rapeutics, with  a  glance  at  Anatomy  and  Physiology. — North  Am,  Med.  emd  Chirurg.  Review, 

Professor  Grosses  New  Volume. 

American  Medical  Biography  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Edited  by  Samuel 
D.  Gross,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia, &c.,  &c.  With  a  Portrait  of  Benjamin  Rush^  M.D.  In  One  Volume, 
Octavo.     Price,  $3.50. 

This  is  a  book  which  strongly  commends  itself  to  the  notice  of  the  profession.  It  contains 
biographies  of  more  than  thirty  physicians  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  all  known  to  fame,  and  most  of  them  pleasantly  remembered  by  the  present  genera- 
tion of  physicians  as  accomplished  teachers  in  medics!  science.  The  plan  pursued  by  Dr. 
Gross  in  getting  up  the  work  appears  to  be  Judicious.  He  enlisted  among  his  contributors 
those  who  were  most  competent,  by  acquaintance  and  sometimes  by  relationship,  to  gtvea 
correct  portrayal  of  character  and  statement  of  facts ;  so  that  there  are  almost  as  many  writers 
as  biographies.  There  is  therefore  diversity  of  style  in  the  book,  and  more  comprohen^Te 
biographical  sketches  than  we  could  expect  from  the  pen  of  one  man.  The  writers  are  among 
the  most  eminent  physicians  of  this  country,  fuiiiishing  an  array  of  names  which  would  not 
compare  unfavorably  with  those  of  whom  they  write. 

The  volume  is  much  eoliyened  by  portrayals  of  social,  general,  as  well  as  professional  char- 
acteristics. Among  the  many  eminent  men  whose  lives  are  given  in  this  book  are  Bei^jamin 
Rush,  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  David  Hosack,  Philip  Sydney  Physick,  David  Drake,  Nathaniel 
Chapman,  J.  C.  Warren,  &c.,  &c. 

It  forms  on  octavo  of  more  than  eight  hundred  pages,  of  excellent  paper  and  typographical 
execution. — Amer.  Med,  Times. 

miles' s  Pocket  Anatomist. 

The  Pocket  Anatomist :  heing  a  complete  description  of  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Body;  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  M.  W.  Hilles,  formerly  Lec- 
turer on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  Westminster  Hospital  School  of 
Medicine.     Price,  in  cloth,  63  cents;  in  Pocket-hook  form,  75  cents. 

Mr.  Hilles,  who  has  for  some  time  been  favorably  known  to  us  by  his  excellent  little  work 
on  Regional  Anatomy  issued  in  London  in  1857,  now  offers  for  the  use  of  students  the  most 
complete  book  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the 
larger  and  more  finished  text-book,  but  the  author's  aim  has  been  to  fiimish  a  brief  description 
of  the  diflferent  tissues  and  organs  of  the  human  body.  As  stated  in  the  Preface,  the  work  is 
based  upon  a  treatise  known  to  the  profession  as  Savage's  Anatomist,  and,  from  its  enlarged 
and  altered  form,  it  should  be  considered  rather  a  new  work  than  as  a  new  edition  of  a  former 
treatise.  It  is  vastly  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  Anatomical  Remembrancer,  so  much 
used  in  this  country;  and  we  can,  therefore,  saMy  reeonrntnd  it  to  the  attention  of  students. 
'^North  American  Medico- Chtrurgieal  Review, 
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MENDENHALL'S  VADE  MECXI 

THE    SIXTH    EDXTIOH. 

The  demand  for  this  useful  and  very  popular  work,  bj  Prof.  Mendenhall,  has  a 
ezhauBted  five  editions.  The  present  one,  now  just  issued,  is,  in  all  the  departmentf  of 
•ine,  fully  brought  up  to  the  present  time,  and  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  desen 
the  patronage  so  f^eelj  given  to  former  editions. 

The  Medical  Student^ s  Vade  Mecum. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF 

Anatomy,  Obstetrics, 

Physiology,  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 

Chemistry,  Materia  Medics, 

The  Practice  of  Medicine,  Pharmacy, 

Surgery,  Poisons,  &;c.  &c. 

By  George  Mendbnhall,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  1 
cal  College  of  Ohio,  Member  of  the  American  Medical  Assocu 
fcc.  &c.     The  Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  224 
trations.     Price,  $2.00. 


OPINIONS   OF   THE   PRESS, 

This  Yolume  puts  the  student  in  possession  of  a  condensed  medical  library.  Its  ac< 
is  a  strong  recommendation,  while  the  portability  of  a  volume  containing  the  whole  cl 
medical  science,  is  a  matter  that  will  have  weight  with  those  for  whose  service  the  bo< 
originally  designed.  The  work  is  offered,  too,  extremely  cheap,  and  will  be  found  a  ts 
assistant  even  to  a^  well-informed  practitioner  of  any  branch  of  medicine. — Boston  J 
mad  Surgical  JoumaL 

This  work  is  of  the  same  character  of  Neill  and  Smith's  Compendium,  and  is  ol 
blished  reputation.  Its  accomplished  author,  Dr.  Mendenhall,  enriches  each  successive  i 
with  the  hnproveroents  in  all  the  departments  of  medical  science.  The  present  edition 
more  entitled  to  favorable  consideration,  fh)m  the  fact  that  it  has  been  carefully  reviti 
larged,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  well-executed  wood-cuts. — We$tem  Journaiof  Mt 
Sttrgay, 

The  work  by  Dr.  Mendenhall  has  already  secured  favor,  as  evidenced  by  the  spee 
haustlon  of  the  previous  editions.  The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  revised  ai 
proved,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  new  matter  added.  It  is^  therefor 
more  deserving  of  approbation  and  success,  which  it  will  doubtless  receive. — Buffalo  J 
JoumaL 

We  recommend  this  book  to  all  students,  who  may  need  such  a  compendium,  as 
the  very  best  in  print. — Stethotcopist, 

It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  endorse  the  praise  which  we  have  formerly  bestowed  upon 
eiEpress  our  opinion  that  it  is  the  best  of  those  manuals  which  are  issued  from  our  n 
press.  It  forms  a  very  complete  encyclopsBdia  of  the  sciences  on  which  it  treats,  the 
tions  and  answers  combining  completeness  with  brevity,  and  containing  mach  that  the  s 
or  young  practitioner  is  likely  to  require  in  the  course  of  his  preparatory  studies. — A'c 
jdiUtal  JoumaL 

Dr.  Mendenhall  has  bestowed  great  care  and  labor  on  this  work  so  as  to  render  it  a 
plete  and  accurate  as  possible,  and  he  has  certainly  given  the  student  one  of  the  vei 
vade  vMcujrCa  anywhere  to  be  found.  It  is  handsomely  printed  and  well  illustrated^ — St, 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal 


IiIKDSAY  A  BIiAKISTOlT'S  FUBIiIGATIONB. 

TWO  NEW  BOOKS— JUST  REAOY^ 


•.'W*.x./\/ww%/^r,y\< 


A  TREATISE  ON  MEDICAL  ELEGTRICITYj 

THEORETICAL    AND    PKACTICAL, 
AND  ITS  USE  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF 

PARALYSIS,  NEURALGIA  AND   OTHER  DISEASES. 

BY  J.  ^LTH^US,  M.  D. 
In  One  Volume,  12mo.    Price  $1  25. 

"  There  existed  a  hiatus  in  medical  literature  on  the  subject  which  this  work  most 
worthily  fills  up.  Dr.  Althaus'  Treatise  is  complete^  accurate  and  scientific.  The  book 
is  written  in  a  clear  and  even  elegant  style." — nrtt.  and  For,  Med.  Chir.  Rev. 

'*  In  the  work  before  us,  Dr.  Althaus  gives  abundant  evidence  of  his  qualifications  to 
investigate  the  therapeutic  influence  of  electricity  by  a  judicious  and  carefully  devised 
system  of  experimentation.  Of  its  general  tone  and  spiiit,  we  can  speak  most  favorably." 
— Westminster  Review. 

**  Dr.  Althaus  has  supplied  to  the  English  profession  by  far  the  most  elaborate  and  use- 
ful work  on  the  subject  upon' which  it  treats  extant  in  our  mother  tongue.  The  book  will 
command  general  reference.  We  expect  to  see  it  for  some  time  to  come  the  standard 
English  work  on  medical  electricity." — Med.  Times  and  Gazette, 

''A  very  complete  and  able  work,  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  science  in  its  most  ad- 
vanced stages,  and  giving  a  clear  account  both  of  its  general  and  medical  history.  Dr. 
Althaus  shows  a  perfect  knowledge  of  every  department  of  his  subject,  and  we  can 
recon:mend  his  book  with  pleasure," — Medical  Circular. 

'<  No  work  covering  the  whole  ground  of  medical  electricity  has,  prior  to  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Althaus'  volume,  issued  either  from  the  American  or  English  press. 
Aside,  therefore,  from  any  intrinsic  merits  of  the  book  before  us,  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
pioneer  in  this  species  of  literature  should  insure  for  it  the  attention  and  respectful  con- 
sideration of  the  medical  profession." — Charleston  MedicalJournaL 

''  The  entire  work  is  one  which,  in  these  days  of  book  making,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet 
with.  It  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  philosopher,  and  of  one  who  studies  his  profes* 
sion  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  ever  should  be  studied,  in  a  sound  spirit  of  philosophy. 
Anrl  we  are  but  discharging  our  duty  to  our  readers  in  most  strongly  recommending  it  to 
their  notice."— 'Du6/tn  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  PRACTICAL  STUDT 

OF 

IDISEjILSES     OIP     the     EITE. 

With  an  Oatllne  of  their  Medical  and  Operative  Treatment, 
By  JAMES  DIXON,  F.R.C-S., 

Surgeon  to  the  Royal  London  Opthalmio  Hospital,  &c.,  &c. 
FROM  THE  SECOND  LONDON  EDITION. 


''  We  have  no  hesitation  in  reiterating  the  strong  expressions  of  commendation  which  ao- 
companied  onr  former  analysis  of  Mr.  Dixon's  work,  and  urging  its  study  upon  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  sound  information  in  the  important  branch  of  If  edical 
Sciences  to  which  it  relates. — British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chir urgical  Review. ^^ 

This  Second  Edition  is  both  enlarged  and  improved  and  we  can  recommend 
the  work  to  be  really  what  it  p'-ofesees — a  guide — and  a  very  useful  and  trustworthy  one 
to  the  practical  study  of  diseases  of  the  eye. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette* 
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Beasley^s  Book  of  3000  Prescriptions. 

Collected  from  the  Practice  of  the  most  eminent  Physicians  a 
geonSy  and  Alphabetically  arranged.     By  Henry  Bbasley,  ai 
"  The  Medical  Formulary,"  "  The  Druggists'  Receipt  Book," 
^  In  One  Volume,  Duodecimo.     Price,  $1.50. 

I  r  The  editor,  carefallj  selecting  from  the  mass  of  materials  at  his  disposal,  has  c 

▼olame,  safficientlj  comprehensive,  and  jet  sofficientlj  portable,  in  which  both  phjr 
druggist,  prescribcr  and  compoander,  may  find,  under  the  head  of  each  remedj,  tl 
in  which  that  remedy  maj  be  most  effectively  administered,  or  combined  with  other 
in  the  treatment  of  various  diseases.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  adopted  re 
easy ;  and  the  Talue  of  the  volume  is  still  further  enhanced  by  the  short  account  gir 
medicine,  and  he  lists  of  doses  of  its  several  preparations.  This  is  really  a  most 
Important  publication,  and,  from  the  great  aid  which  it  is  capable  of  affording  in  pi 
it  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  medical  practitioner.  Amongst  other  adv^ 
that,  by  giving  the  prescriptions  of  some  of  the  most  able  and  successful  practitioc 
day,  it  affords  an  injight  into  the  methods  of  treatment  pursued  by  them,  and  of  th< 
which  they  chiefly  employed  in  the  treatment  of  different  diseases.  The  rolame  ia 
'  ^  &•!  its  cost  trifling. — Lancet, 


Beasley^s  Medical  Formulary. 

Comprising  Standard  and  Approved  Formulae  for  tne  Prep 
and  Compounds  employed  in  Medical  Practice.  By  Henry  B 
Second  American,  from  the  Sixth  London,  Edition.  In  One  ^ 
Price,  J1.50. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Beasley's  Formulaiy  has  reached  a  sixth  edition,  is  a  sofficien 
the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  public.    It  is, 
very  comprehensive  work,  containing  a  great  mass  of  information  in  a  very  snuall 
I  The  arrangement  is  alphabetical,  as  being  most  convenient.    It  contains  selection 

^  !  '  American,  French,  German,  and  other  foreign  Pharmacopoeias,  in  addition  to  the 

fh>m  the  three  British  ones.  The  work,  however,  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  nnnc 
do  more  than  announce  the  present  edition,  and  to  state  that  the  doses  of  the  vmri 
cincs  have  now  been  added. — Medical  Timet  and  Oautte, 

Beasley^s  Druggists^  General  Receipt  Bool 

Containing  numerous  Recipes  for  Patent  and  Proprietary  M< 
Druggists'  Nostrums,  &c.  &c..  Factitious  Mineral  Waters,  and  ] 
for  Preparing  them.  Also,  numerous  Recipes  for  Perfumei 
metics.  Beverages,  Dietetic  Articles,  and  Condiments,  Trade 
cals,  Miscellaneoua  Compounds,  used  in  the  Arts,  Domestic  £< 
fcc. ;  with  many  other  Useful  Tables  and  Memoranda.  Also,  a 
Veterinary  Formula  and  Materia  Medica,  &c.  By  Hexky  B 
The  Fourth  Edition  now  ready,  with  upwards  of  200  New  For 
ceipts,  and  Processes.     Price,  $1.75. 

The  third  edition  of  this  well-known  popular  work  has  been  carefully  revised. 
of  200  new  forms,  receipts,  and  processes  have  been  added,  and  a  further  claim  has 
established  to  that  public  approbation  which  it  has  already  confessedly  gained.     1 
a  great  deal  of  very  useful  information. — Mrdieal  Timet  and  Gazette. 


LINDSAY  k  BLAKISTON'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Pathology  and   Therapeutics  of  Scarlet 
Fever. 

By  Casper  Morris,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia,  late  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Medical  Institute,  &c.  &o.  A  new  Enlarged  Edition.  la 
One  Volume,  Octavo.     Price,  $1.25. 

He  who  has  been  longest  engaged  in  the  observation  and  treatment  of  this  disease,  will 
look  with  respect  and  gratitude  to  anj  one  who  can  throw  light  upon  its  nature  and  furnish 
bints  for  its  successful  treatment;  while  the  younger  practitioner  will  seek  for  counsel  with 
an  avidity  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the  cases  be  is  called  to  treat,  and  will  welcome 
every,  even  the  feeblest,  effort  to  aid  him  in  the  management  of  a  disease  than  which  none  is 
more  formidable  in  its  character  and  uncertain  in  its  results.  If  the  following  pages  lend 
increased  strength  to  the  former,  or  afford  instruction  in  the  latter,  I  shall  be  abundantly 
compensated  for  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it.  They  are  the  result  of  more  than  thirty  years' 
observation  in  various  public  institutions,  as  well  as  private  practice ;  and  each  year  of  en- 
larged  experience  confirms  me  in  the  truth  of  the  principles  here  inculcated,  however  imper- 
fectly they  may  be  se*  forth. — Prtfact  to  Second  Edition. 

Stokes  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  the  Aorta. 

By  William  Stokes,  Regius  Professsr  of  Physic  in  the  University  of 
Dublin ;  author  of  the  Treatment  and  Diagnosis  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Chest,  &c.  &c.  Second  American  Edition.  In  One  Volume,  Octavo. 
Price,  $3.00. 

The  physician  who  has  felt  at  the  bedside  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  will 
best  appreciate  its  value,  and  will  be  prepared  to  render  homage  to  the  thoroughly  practical 
character  which  stamps  its  every  page.  It  is  eminently  practical  in  its  character,  and  yet  it 
is  no  mere  register  of  facts,  strung  together  in  unmeaning  sequence,  or  to  accommodate  some 
arbitrary  system.  In  the  true  spirit  of  inductive  philosophy,  the  author  has  taken  a  higher 
range ;  with  him  facts  are  but  the  instruments  which  be  uses  in  high  philosophic  generaliza- 
tions.— Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surj.  Journal. 

Contributions  to  Operative  Surgery  and  Surgical 
Pathology. 

By  J.  M.  Carnochan,  Professor  of  Surgery^in  the  New  York  Medical 
College,  Surgeon-in-Chief  to  the  State  Hospital,  &c.  ka.  The  Illus- 
trations are  drawn  from  Nature,  and  beautifully  printed  on  large  Plate 
Paper,  Colored  and  Tinted.  The  letter-press  is  printed  4to.  size,  on 
very  fine  paper,  and  with  a  clear  and  distinct  type.  To  be  completed 
in  Ten  Parts.     Parts  1,  2  and  3,  now  ready.     Price,  75  cents  each. 

Each  part  will  be  complete  in  itself,  and  will  be  sold  separately,  or  subscriptions  will  be 
received  for  the  whole  work,  which  will  be  issued  as  rapidly  as  proper  attention  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  will  permit. 

The  articles  are  illustrated  by  excellent  lithographic  drawings,  and  are  treated  with  cir- 
cumstantial minuteness.  The  mechanical  execution  is  altogether  superior,  and  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  publishers.  The  work  when  complete  will  form  a  beautiful  volume  of  at  least 
600  pages,  the  most  valuable  original  contribution  to  the  art  and  science  of  surgery  that  has 
yet  been  made  by  an  American  surgeon.  Dr.  Carnochan  has  enjoyed  rare  opportunities  of 
observing  surgical  diseases  at  the  Emigrant's  Hospital,  of  which  ho  has  now  been  chief  sur- 
geon for  upwards  of  eight  years ;  and  his  ability  as  a  brilliant  and  original  operator  is  well. 
known  to  the  profession  of  this  country  and  of  Europe.  Wo  bespeak  for  the  work  an  atten- 
tive perusal. — A'.  A.  Mcdico^Chirurgical  Review  for  Jubj^  1858. 
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MANUALS    AND    POCKET    COMP 

FOR    PHYSICIANS    AND    STUDEN 

MendenhaWs  Vade  Mecvm. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OP 

Anatomy,  Obstetrics, 

Physiology,  Diseases  of  th 

Chemistry,  Materia  Medii 

The  Practice  of  Medicine,  Pharmacy, 

Surgery,  Poisons,  &c.  & 

By  George  Mendenhall,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obsletrii 
eases  of  Women  and  Children,  in  the  Ohio  Medical  C 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  &c.  &c.      With 
trations.     Sixth  Edition.     Price,  $2.00. 

Biddle^s  Review  of  Materia  Medica^ 

For  the  Use  of  Students.  By  John  B.  Biddle,  M.D. 
of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Franklin  Medical  College, 
College  of  Physicians,  &c.     Price,  $1.25. 

Murphy^ s  Review  of  Chemistry^ 

For  Students.  Adapted  to  the  Courses  as  Taught  in 
Medical  Schools  in  the  United  States.  By  John  G.  1 
In  One  Volume.     Price,  $1.00. 

PereiroHs  Physiciari/s  Pocket  Prescripts 

Containing  Lists  of  Terms,  Phrases,  Contractions,  and 
used  in  Prescriptions,  with  Explanatory  Notes.     Also, 
cal  Constructions  of  Prescriptions,  &c. ;  to  which  is 
containing  the  Prescriptions  in  an  unabbreviated  Form, 
Translation,  intenddfl  for  the  use  of  Medical  and  Pharn 
dents.     By  Jonathan  Perkira,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.     £ 
can,  from  the  Twelfth  London,  Edition.     Price,  Q6  ce 
75  cents,  in  Tucks,  with  Po«ket. 

WytJies'  Physician's  Pocket  Dose  an 
tornr-Book  ; 

Containing  the  Doses  and  Uses  of  all  the  Principal  A 
Materia  Medica  and  Chief  Officinal  Preparations;  al 
Weights  and  Measures,  Rules  to  Proportion  the  Doses 
Common  Abbreviations  Used  in  W>iting  Prescriptions, 
sons  and  Antidotes,  Dietetic  Preparations,  Table  of  Svi 
and  Outlines  of  General  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. '  : 
Wythes,  M;D.,  author  of  "The  Microscope,"  -Cur; 
Microscope,"  &C.&C.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Impi 
68  cents,  in  Cloth ;  75  cents,  in  Tucks,  with  Pocket. 


LINDSAY  k  BLAKISTON'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


Vythes^  Microscoptsf s  Manual. 

Being  a  Complete  Manual  for  the  Use  of  the  Microscope.  By  Joseph 
H.  Wythes,  M'.D.  a  New,  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated.     Price,  $1.25. 

lancPs  Outline  of  Medical  Chemistry j 

For  the  Use  of  Students.  By  B.  Howakd  Rand,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  &c.    Price,  $1.00. 

leese^s  Analysis  of  Physiology: 

Being  a  Condensed  View  of  the  most  important  Facts  and  Doctrines, 
designed  especially  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  John  J.  Reese, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  College,  Physiciaji  to  Wills*  Hospital,  &c.  Second 
Edition,  Enlarged,     rrice,  $1.50. 

leese^s  American  Medical  Formulary. 

Including  numerous  Standard  Formulae,  derived  from  American  and 
European  Authorities,  together  with  the  Medical  Properties  and  Uses 
of  Medicines ;  Poisons,  their  Antidotes,  Tests,  &c.  By  John  J.  Reese, 
M.D.     Price,  ?1.00. 

leese^s  Syllabus  of  the  Course  of  Lectures  on 
Medical  Chemistry  ; 

Delivered  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania  College.  By 
John  J.  Reese,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  &jc.     Price,  $1.00. 

in  English  and^  German  Clinical  Phrase-Booh 

Containing  the  usual  Questions  and  Answers  employed  in  Examining 
and  Prescribing  for  Patients,  Questions  in  Asking  for  and  Buying 
Medicines,  &c. ;  with  an  English-German  and  German-English  rro- 
Bouncing  Lexicon  of  all  the  words  occurring  in  the  Phrases,  with  the 
chief  Technical  Terms  of  medical  writers  and  apothecaries,  Gramma- 
tical Appendix,  Table  of  Idioms,  &c.  Designed  to  aid  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  Hospitals,  Aims-Houses,  and  Private  Practice ;  also, 
Druggists  and  Pharmaceutists  in  Dispensing  their  Prescriptions.  B^ 
Montgomery  Johns,  M.D.  Price,  in  Half  Roan,  $1.25 ;  in  Tucks, 
with  Pocket,  $1.50. 

lasting^ s  Minor  Surgery. 

Including  Bandaging,  the  Application  of  Dressing,  &c.  By  John 
Hastings,  M.D.,  late  Lecturer  on  Operative  Surgery,  Surgical  Ana- 
tomy, &c.     With  145  Illustrations.     Price,  $1.50. 
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LINDSAY  A  BLAKISTON  8  PUBLICATIQ] 


WATEB, 

kS   A   PRESERYATIYE   OF    HEALTH,   AND    A   REMEDY    FOB 

A  New  and  Revised  Edition  of 

A   TREATISE   ON   BATH^g, 

INCLUDING  COLD,  SEA.  WARM,  HOT,  VAPOR,  GAS,  AND  MUD 
ALSO     ON     HYDROPATHY    AND    PULMONARY     INHALATl 
With  a  Description  of  Bathing  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Timet. 

By   JOHN    BELL,    M.D., 

FELLOW  OF  TBB  COLLEGB  OF  PHYSICIAITS,  ETC.  ETC 

In  one  yolame.   12mo.    Price,  $1.25. 

"No  wofk  in  oar  lanctiato  coatsins  so  largo  on  Mnoont  of 
woU-difosted  infurmation  reopectuiK  tho  above  aabjoct,  and  wo 
haro  reaaoa  to  ttmX  prood  that  rach  an  additinii  to  tho  ponna- 
nout  Uteratorc  of  tho  pmfonion  ahoold  havo  boon  mado  bf  ono 
of  our  citizens.  "—JZcport  <iftkt  OcmmiUM  (ffVUJmtrieam 
Medieal  AaodatioH  on  Medical  LiUraJbum. 

*  Tho  work  «  divided  nto  flftj-tiz  chaptora,  hi  tho  coune  of 
which  everf  department  of  tho  rabiect  of  Bathiag  is  handled 
with  skdl  and  efleot.  Tho  eztonMTo  array  of  (iMXs  respoctins 
«ho  history  of  Baths  and  Bathinc,  would  akiiio  sulBos  to  render 
the  book  valuable,  bocanso  it  can  bo  coovonientljr  rsfiBrrsd  to, 
and  tho  author's  repotataoB  onaUeo  us  to  rely  upon  his  stat» 


ments :  but  it  has  other  cUaoH  to  ( 
most  important  character.  It  is  not  oa 
bathe,  Irat  thej  shoold  do  so  iat^igc 
itaslf  maj  be  prudnctivo  tl  evil  earn 
where,  and  under  what  oenditifli^  b 
benefit  men,  women,  and  children,  are 
Dr.  Bell  aflbrds  his  readers  all  tho  tel 
ceanry.  While  commendinjr  his  work 
add,  spedfieaUy,  that  it  is  just  the  wot 
taken  tn  sea  reaoits  by  those  who  are  s 
to  spend  their  somaiers  thers ;  ao  tba 
pursue  a  renovating  ezerdse  ae 
^Tran$eripL 


ALCOHOL: 

ITS    PLACE   AND    POWER. 

ALCOHOL:  ITS  PLACE  AND  POWER,  by  James  Miller,  F.R.S. 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburg ;  President  of  the  Medico-Chi 
Author  of  Miller's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  etc  etc. 

'*  I  never  got  a  patient  by  water  drinking,  bat  tboniaads  by  strong  liqiion 


INTRODUCTION. 

ALOOHOLt 

L— As  a  Poison. 
II.  —  As  a  Medicine, 
ill.  — As  Food. 
rV.  —  As  a  Luxury. 

ALCOHOL: 
I. "  As  a  Poison, 
n.  —  As  a  Mcdidno. 
in.  —  As  Fond. 
IV.  —  As  ft  Condiment 
V.  —  As  a  Luxury. 


ITS    PLAOI. 


ITS   POWIR. 


CONTENTS 

VI.  —  As  a  Support  in  Labor  of  the  1 
VIL  —  As  a  Support  in  Labor  of  the  ! 
Vm.  —  As  a  Support  in  Eadnrtanr  Coh 
IX.  —  As  a  Support  in  EuUorinff  Hoa 
X  —  As  a  Means  of  Aveitinr  Oisem 
XL— As  a  Means  of  Prodacinf  Oieo 
XII.  —As  a  Means  of  Cberishinff  Agw 
XHL  —  As  a  Means  of  Proloatint  Lift 
XIV.  —  As  aflectioff  the  Mind. 
XY.  —  As  an  lottmment  of  Yiee. 
XVI.  —  As  a  Speaal  Opponent  to  Uor 
XVII.  —  In  rbogiuc  to  its  Victim. 
Condusiun. 


This  little  Tolome  was  prepared  \xj  ProC  Miller  at  the  instance  of  The  Scottish  Tempera: 
aBziona  to  hare  a  work  of  high  authority,  preaenting  the  medical  view  of  the  Temperance  qo 
passed  through  nimdtm  ediiumt  In  Scotland,  and  the  pnhlishen  trast  that  (heir  reprint  oT  1 
tKww  in  this  coantry. 

One  Tolame,  18mo.    Price,  50  ots. 


TOBACCO: 

ITS   USE   AND   ABUSE. 

THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  TOBACCO,  by  John  Lizars,  late  Profcta 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  etc.  etc. 

This  liUIe  work  is  reprinted  ftom  the  Biffhth  Edfnhnrg  Edition,  In  the  prefkoe  to  whfch  the 
-  Tho  object  of  the  author  wiU  be  attained,  if  his  ohservaUons  hare  an  appreciable  tendency  in  armtii 
«»e  smoking,  by  drawing  the  attention  of  ih«  public  to  so  imporUnt  a  subject.    It  is  difficult  to  eaum 
snoseqaences  produced  by  habitual  smoking,  or  the  number  of  its  Tictims  among  all  clames,  old  and  yo 

Price,  38  cts. 


ALCOHOL   AND   TOBACCO. 

\a  there  appears  to  be  a  natural  affluity  between  Prof.  Miller's  work  on  Alcohni,  and  Prot  I 
tab'Jaaers  hare  bound  them  together,  ud  vill  famish  them  so  to  those  who  prefer  It. 

Price.  75  ots. 


LINDSAY  k  BLAKISTON'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


TOMES' 

NEW  SYSTEM  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY. 

This  book  has  the  adrantage  of  being  all  that  could  be  desired  in  a  Manaal  of  the  Art,  abl  j 
filling  a  Toid  long  felt  in  general  sorgical  literatare,  and  well  calculated  to  uphold  dental 
surgery  in  the  high  position  to  which  it  has  attained  as  a  scientific  branch  of  the  healing  art. 
To  the  library  of  country  practitioners  especially,  it  will  be  an  invaluable  addition.  Liable  as 
tb^  are,  to  be  more  frequently  appealed  to  in  cases  of  dental  pathology*  than  their  brethren 
in  the  large  cities  where  specialists  abound,  they  will  do  well  to  fortify  themseWes  by  acquir- 
ing the  extended  acquaintance  with  the  subject  this  work  will  afford. — Dublin  Medical  Quar^ 
Urly. 

ji  System  of  Dental  Surgery ^ 

Bj  John  Tomes,  F.R.S.,  Dentist  to  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London^ 
author  of  "  Tomes'  Dental  Physiolo^,"  &c.  &c.  With  208  beauti- 
fally  executed  Illustrations.     In  One  volume,  Octavo.    Price,  $3.50. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  and  interesting  work  connected  with  the  subject  of 
dental  surgery.  The  name  of  the  writer  would,  from  his  antecedents  alone,  be  sufficient  to 
raise  great  expectations  of  any  coming  work  from  his  pen,  and  such  expectations  will  not  b« 
disappointed  by  a  perusal  of  it  His  labors  and  previous  writings  on  the  subjects  "which  he 
has  so  vigorously  and  successfully  prosecuted  justly  entitles  him  to  the  highest  rank  as  a 
physiologist,  and  his  last  publication  adds  another  to  his  already  well  deserved  honors.  The 
whole  work  has  been  carefully  got  up,  and  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  admira- 
ble manner  in  which  the  illustrations  have  been  executed. — Britith  and  Foreign  Med,  Chirug, 
Review 

The  need  of  a  truly  scientific  treatise  upon  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  teeth  has 
long  been  felt  in  this  country,  especially  by  practitioners  in  the  rural  districts,  who  have  to 
act  the  part  of  dentist  as  well  as  physician.  The  work  of  Mr.  Tomes  admirably  supplies  this 
want.  It  is  the  production  of  a  master  mind,  after  years  of  patient  labor  in  an  ample  field  for 
observation  and  careful  investigation. — X.  T,  Journal  of  Medicine, 

The  distinguished  author  has  supplied  us  with  a  model  of  composition  at  once  pure, 
chaste,  and  classical ;  and,  in  taking  leave  of  him,  we  beg  to  declare  that  his  work  is  one  of 
the  most  readable  scientific  books  in  the  English  language. — ^V.  Am.  MedicO'Chirurgical 
Review, 

The  scientific  reputation  of  the  author,  the  practical,  character  of  the  work,  and  the  two 
hundred  and  eight  engravings,  executed  in  Mr.  Bagg's  best  style,  mnst  constitute  it  the  book 
of  reference  to  all  practicing  the  art  of  dentistry. — The  Lancet. 

Yft  feel  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  as  an  ably  written  and  valuable  work,  con- 
taining much  original  matter  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere,  and  calculated  to  enhance  the 
reputation  the  author  has  already  established,  of  being  an  original,  pains-taking  and  careful 
observer.  We  trust  that  it  will  meet  with  a  large  and  extended  circulation  among  the  pro- 
fession here  and  elsewhere.  The  letter  press,  illustrations,  and  binding,  are  excellent  and 
reflect  much  credit  upon  the  publishers. — Dental  Coemot, 
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Harrises  Principles  and  Practice   of  . 
Surgery. 

By  Chapin  a.  Harris,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  the 
and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery  in  the  Baltimore  College  > 
Surgery;  Member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  &c. 
Eighth     Enlarged   Edition,  with   236   Illustrations*      One 
Royal  Octavo.     Price, 

We  have  read  this  excellent  work  with  mach  satisfaction,  and  we  are  oal; 
author  the  credit  he  most  honorably  deserves,  when  we  saj,  that  the  yiews  and  < 
forth  in  the  present  treatise  merit  the  attention  of  every  surgeon  dentist  who  wis 
to  be  a  skillful  operator  in  his  department  of  practice,  but  also  a  scientific  pr 
London  Medical  Timet, 

'  Harrises  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terminal 

Dental  Surgery,  and  the  Collateral  Sciences.  A  New  Ed 
8000  New  Words.  By  Chapin  A.  Harris,  M.D.,  D.D.5 
In  One  Volume,  Royal  Octavo.     Price, 

The  titltt-page  of  this  work  explains  its  character ;  and  the  demand  for  a  te 

shows  that  it  has  been  found  useful.    It  is  intended,  more  especially,  for  those  ^ 

dental  surgery,  than  for  the  general  practitioners  of  medicine ;  but  may  be  cons: 

j  tageously  by  all.     The  multiplication  of  works  upon  dentistry,  their  extensive  i 

t  liberal  patronage  of  the  several  schools  of  dental  surgery,  constitute  an  America 

to  which  no  one  has  so  much  contributed  as  Professor  Harris,  who,  by  his  zeeJ 
.  has  placed  his  profession  upon  higher  grounds  in  the  United  States,  than  it  enjojn 

country. — Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
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Fox  and  Harris  on  the  Hvman  Teeth : 


J  Their  Natural  History  and  Structure,  the  Treatment  of  th 

[f  to  which  they  are  Subject,  the  Mode  of  Inserting  Artificial 

I  By  Joseph  Fox,  Surgeon  Dentist,  Lecturer  at  Guy's  Hos 

||  and  Chapin  A.  Harris,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  &c.    In  One  Vo! 

-;  1  250  Illustrations.     Price,  $3.00. 

I  '  The  present  edition  comes  forth  with  the  adrantagres  of  a  careful  revision,  and 

^  of  a  distinguished  teacher  and  practitioner  of  the  dental  art     That  these  additi< 

clous,  we  need  no  better  guarantee  than  the  known  competency  of  the  editor.— 
Medical  Examiner, 


The  American  JournM  of  Dental  Scienc 

Published  Quarterly,  on  the  First  of  January,  April,  Jolj 
tober. 

A  Manual  on  Extracting  Teeth. 

Founded  on  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  involved  in  the  ope 
kinds  and  proper  construction  of  the  instruments  to  be  usee 
dents  likely  to  occur  from  the  operation,  and  the  proper  n 
retrieve  such  accidents.  By  A.  Robertson,  M.D..  D.D.S 
One  Volume.     Preparing. 
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Taffs  Practical  Treatise  on  Operative  Dentistry. 

By  Jonathan  Tapt,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  in  the 
Ohio  CoUese  of  Dental  Surgery,  &e.  With  eighty  well-executed  Illus- 
trations.    In  One  Volume.     Price,  $2,75. 

An  examiDation  of  Mr.  Tail's  treatise  enables  us  to  speak  most  favorablj  of  it.  It  is  verjr 
thoroagh  and  very  clear,  showing  that  the  author  is  practicallj  familiar  with  the  art  which 
he  teaches.  The  engravings  are  abundant  and  excellent,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  mechanical 
execution  of  the  volume  is  admirable,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  the  publishers. — Boiton 
Med,  and  Surg.  Journal, 

Dr.  Tafi  evinces  an  intimate  and  practical  knowledge  of  what  he  is  writing  about,  and  in 
all  cases  uses  such  simple  and  well-chosen  language  that  there  is  no  mistaking  the  idea  h  o 
wishes  to  convey.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  ever  published  for  the  use  of 
students  of  Dental  Surgery. — Chicago  Med.  Journal, 

The  book  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  most  readable  in  its  style,  carefully  and  laboriously  com- 
piled, well  illustrated,  and  containing  much  valuable  information.  We,  therefore,  hail  it  as 
another  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  information  on  the  subject. — Edinburgh  Med.  Journal, 

Richardson^ s  Practical  Treatise  on  Mechanical 
Dentistry. 

By  Joseph  Richardson,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry 
in  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  &c.  In  One  Volume,  Octavo, 
with  over  100  beautifully-executed  Illustrations.  Just  Beady.  Price, 
?3.25. 

Handy^s  Text-Book  of  Anatomy ^ 

And  Guide  to  Dissections.  For  the  use  of  Students  of  Medicine  and 
Dental  Surgery.  By  Washington  R.  Handy,  M.D.,  late  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery.    With  312  Illustrations.     One  Volume.     Price,  ?3.00. 

We  heartily  commend  it  to  both  the  medical  and  dental  profession,  as  a  thorough,  faithftilf 
and  physiological  treatise  on  anatomy. — American  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

Bond^s  Practical  Treatise  on  Dental  Medicine; 

Being  a  Compendium  of  Medical  Science,  as  connected  with  the  study 
of  Dental  Surgery.  By  Thomas  E.  Bond,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Special 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery.    The  Third  Edition.     Now  ready.     One  Volume.     Price,  $3. 

We  have  spoken,  or  intended  to  speak,  heartily  in  praise  of  Dr.  Bond's  work.  'It  has  mn- 
mistakablo  evidence  of  thorough  medical  science  in  its  subject  matter,  and  of  a  capital  author- 
ship in  its  style  and  treatment. — American  Medical  Journal. 

Piggofs  Dental  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 

Containing  Physiological  Chemistry,  as  applied  to  Dentistry,  &c. 
By  A.  Snowden  Piggot,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  and  Analytical 
Chemistry,  &c.     In  One  Volume,  Octavo.     Price,  ^3.00. 

We  think  the  work  is  one  which  should  bo  in  the  bands  of  every  dentist.  Much  labor 
and  research  has  been  spent  on  it,  and  an  immense  amount  of  useful  information  combined 
*nd  given  in  a  very  desirable  form  to  the  profession. — Dental  Regitler. 
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*  Th«  political  derangemenU  of  the  country  having  so  far  affected  the  circalation  of 

'  Half- Yearly  Abstract  as  to  render  a  reprint  of  it  no  longer  profitable,  and  the  repi 

.     ^  American  edition  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  having  be 

i  :  J  tinned,  the  subscribers  propose  hereafter  furnishing  the  original  or  London  editio 

.  i-  f  works  to  American  subscribers.     The  increased  rate  of  duty  on  imported  books,  1 

I  ,  i  increased  rate  of  exchange,  and  other  expenses  incident  to  importation,  have  compel 

:  \  1  increase  upon  the  subscription  price,  being  still,  however,  less  than  the  London  pric 

r 

The  British   and  Foreign  MedicO'Chirurgical  Revie 
Oiiarterh/  Journal  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Sm 


1 1  Published  in  London  on  the  1st  of  January,  April,  July,  and  i 

Containing  Analytical  and  Critical  ReviewSf  a  Bibliographical  Reca 
nal  Communications^  and  a  Chronicle  of  Medical  Science,  chiefly  Foi 
Cotemporary.  Published  in  London  at  6  shillings  per  number,  or  24 
per  annum ;  supplied  in  Philadelphia  at  $1.50  per  number,  or  $6  pei 

Ranking^ 8  Half-  Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Scie 

Containing  a  Practical  and  Analytical  Digest  of  all  that  is  valual 
principal  Medical  Periodicals  of  the  Continent  of  Europe^  Great  Br\ 
the  United  States,  together  with  a  series  of  Critical  Reports  on  the 
of  Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Sciences.  Published  in  London  ii 
and  July  of  each  year,  at  6  shillings  and  6  pence  per  number,  or  1^ 
per  annum ;  fumLshed  in  Philadelphia  at  t2.00  per  number,  or  t4.( 
num.  The  back  numbers  of  this  work  will  be  furnished,  up  to  No. 
original  price  of  $1  per  number. 

Complete  sets,  bound  in  half  cloth,  17  volumes,  at  $1.50  per  voloi: 
"  "         "       in  leather,       "         «         at  $2.00   "         " 

Taylor^ 8  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Movement-Curt 

Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Movement-Cure ;  or,  the  Treatment  of  Ja 
vature  of  the  Spine,  Paralysis,  Indigestion,  Constipation,  Consumptioi 
Curvatures  and  other  Deformities,  Diseases  incident  to  Women,  Den 
of  the  Nervous  System,  and  other  Chronic  Affections,  by  the  Swedi 
of  Localized  Movements.  By  Charles  Fayette  Taylor,  M.D.  T 
trations.     In  One  Volume,  12mo.,  cloth.     Price,  $1.00. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Taylor  is  a  systematic  treatise,  containing  the  principles  on  whiel 

ment  is  based,  and  full  and  explicit  directions  in  their  application  to  individual  di« 

I  author  discusses  the  nutritive  processes,  mnscalar  contraction,  and  the  physiology 

exercise,  the  subjects  of  the  first  three  chapters,  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.     £ 
4  cian  should  study  these  subjects,  for  they  embrace  principles  which  underlie  the  rat 

'  ment  of  chronic  diseases. 

The  author's  remarks  upon  the  kind  of  exercise  required  for  the  development  of  i 
influence  of  dress  upon  the  health  of  women,  &c.,  are  in  excellent  taste. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  therapeutical  application  of  them 
We  cannot  follow  the  author  in  his  illustrations  of  this  part  of  his  work,  but  must  i 
mend  the  volume  to  the  earnest  attention  of  the  profession. — American  Medical  TVm 

It  is  plainly  and  logically  written,  and  we  heartily  recommend  its  perusal,  for  th 
th«t  is  valuable  in  it,  showinfl:  how  hygienic  rules,  scientifically  and  intelligently  a 
often  supersede  the  use  of  internal  medicines,  or  at  least  prove  a  most  valuable  i 
Med.  and  Surgical  Reporter. 

It  fills  a  vacancy  in  our  medical  literature,  and  may  be  read  with  much  profit  by 
tising  physician. — Chicago  Medical  Examiner. 
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SIEBOLD'S  Anatomy  of  the  Invcrtcbrata     .    3.00 

TODD  and  BOWMAN'S  Physiological  Ana- 
tomy .....    4.50 

HUNTER'S  Anatomy  of  the  Gravid  Utcnm  .   2.50 

HANDT'S  Text-Book  of  Anatomy,  and  Guide 

to  Dissections.    200  illustrations  .    3.00 

QLUGE'S  Pathological  Histology.    By  Prof. 

Leidy.    Folio,  plates,  colored      .  .   5.00 

ROLLIKEK'S  Microscopical  Anatomy  of  the 

Human  Body.    Illoatrated  .  .   4.00 

RICHARDSON'S  Elements  of  Human  Ana-' 

tomy  •  •  •  .  .    3.25 

LEIDY'S  Human  Anatomy.    Illustrated      .    4.50 

SMITH  and  HORNER'S  Anatomical  Atlas. 

Largo  8vo.    600  engravings         .  .   3.00 

HORNER'S  Special  Anatomy  and  Histology. 

2  vols.  8  vo.    Illustrated  .  .  .   ft.00 

HACLISB'S    Surgical   Anatomy.    Imperial 

4to.,  68  large  colored  plates.    Cloth        .  11.00 

6HARPEY  and  QUAIN'S  System  of  Ana- 
tomy.   Edited  by  Leidy.    2  vols.  8vo.  •   6.00 

WILSON'S  Human  Anatomy.    Edited  by  W. 

H.  Gobrecht,  M.D.    8vo.  .  .   3.25 

PANCOASrS  WISTAR'S  Anatomy.    2  vols.   6.00 

H  ASS  ALL'S  Microscopic  Anatomy.    2  vols. 

Colored  platea       ....   8.00 

HARRISON'S  Practical  Anatomy     .  .   3.00 

MORTON'S  Illustrated  Human  Anatomy      .   4.00 

QUAIN'S  Anatomical  Plates.    Edited  by  Wil- 

son  and  Pancoost.    4to.     Plain  plates    .  15.00 
Colored  platea       ....  30.00 

HILLES'S  Pocket  Anatomist.    For  the  use  of 
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CRUVELHIER'S  Anatomy.    By  Pattison    .$3.25 

LAMBERT'S  Scries  of  Six  Anatomical  Maps 
on  Rollers.  From  Bourgery  and  Jacob. 
Price  of  each         .  .  .  .1.50 

Per  set       .  .  .  .  .    7.50 
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tomy,  in  20  plates,  full-length  figures, 
half-life  sizCi  colored,  and  mounted  on 
Rollers       ....  .50.00 
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ROEITANSKY'S  Pathological  Anatomy, 
vols.  8vo.  .... 


Brain,  Nervous  System,  etc. 

TODD  on  Paralytic  Diseases  of  the  Brain, 

Nervous  System,  etc.       .           .  .  1.56 

BURROWS  on  Cerebral  Circulation  .  .  1.25 

BRODIE'S  Mind  and  Matter.           .  .  1.00 

WINSLOW  on  the  Brain  and  M'md  .  .  3.00 

SOLLY  on  the  Human  Brain .           .  .  2.00 

HARRISON  on  the  Nervous  System.  .  1.50 

CAMPBELL'S  Excito-Secretory  System  .  1.50 
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BERKLEY'S   Cryptogamio  Botany. 

trated        ..... 

DARLINGTON'S  Flora  Cestrica.    New  en- 
larged  edition        .... 

COMSTOCK'S  Hlustratcd  Botany     . 

COULTAS'S  Cryptogamia  of  Botany 

GRIFFITH'S  Medical  BoUny.     8vo. 

WOOD'S  Claj«s-Book  of  BoUny 

GRAY'S  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany  . 

Manual  of  Botany   . 

School  Edition  . 


Lessons  in  Botany 
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2.00 
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1.50 
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Chemistry. 

MURPHT'S  Reriew  of  Chemiatrj,  for  Stu- 

denta  ....  .$1.00 

MORFITS  Chemical  and  Pbarmaceotieal 
Manipalationa.  A  new  enlarged  edition. 
500  illastrations    ....   4.00 

RAND'S  Medical  Chemistry  .  .  .    1.00 

NOAD'S  Chemical  Analyaia,  Qualitative  and 

Quantitative  ....   1>50 

BOWMAN'S  Practical  Chemistry       .  .   1.25 

Medical  Chemiatry        .  .   1.25 
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GARDNER'S  Medical  Chemistry      .  .   1.00 

KNAPP'S    Chemical    Technology.    2  Tols. 

460  angravings     ....   6.00 

ABEL   and    BLOXHAM'S  Hand-Book   of 

Chemistry.  ....   3.25 
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plates        ......  2.50 
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lustrated by  Simple  Experiments  .   2.00 

KANE'S  ElemenU  of  Chemistry.    Edited  by 

Draper       .....   1.75 

DRAPER'S  Tezt-Book  of  Chemistry  .   1.00 
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STOKES  on  the  Heart  and  AarU  .   8.00 
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FLINT  on  the  Heart  ....   2.75 

GERHARD  on  the  Chest  .  .   8.00 
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BLODGET'S  Climatology  of  the  United  Su 
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JOHNSON  and  MARTIN  on  Tropical  CUn 
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HARRIS'S  Principles  and  Practice  of  I>« 
Surgery.    8  th  edition 

HARRIS'S  Dictionary  of  DenUl  Surgery 
Medical  Terminology 

TOMES'S  System  of  Dental  Surgery, 
illnstrations 

TAFT'S  Practical  Treatise  on  Operatire  1 
tistry.    With  numerous  illostrationa 

RICHARDSON'S  Mechanical  Dentistry. 
Instrated. 

FOX  and  HARRIS  on  the  Human  Teetb. 
illustrations  ... 
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Dental  Surgery     3rd.  edition 
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HOOPER'S  Medical  Dictionary         .  .  3.00 
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Principles  of  Health 

ASHWELL'S  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Dis- 
eases  of  Women.     Svo.    . 

BENNETT  on  Inflammation  of  the  Uterus  . 

COLUMBAT  on  the  Diseases  of  Females. 
By  Meigs  ..... 

HODGE  on  the  Diseases  of  Women 
CHURCHILL  on  the  Diseases  of  Women      . 
SIMPSON  on  the  Diseases  of  Women 
CHURCHILL  on  Puerperal  Fever     . 

DEWEES  on  Diseases  of  Fcmalee     . 

MEIGS  on  the  Uterus.     Colored  Plates 

on  Childbed  Fever     . 

on  Diseases  of  Women,  in  Letters  to 

bis  Class    ..... 

DUPARCQUE  on  the  Utems . 

WHITEHEAD  on  Abortion  and  Sterility     . 

TILT  on  Menstruation 

on  the  Health  of  Women 


SMITH  on  Leucorrhoea 

BULL'S  Hints  to  Mothers      .  % 

BEDFORD'S  Lectures  on   the  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children       . 

WEST'S  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  Females    . 

RENNET  on  Utorine  Pathology 

BROWN  on  Surgical  Diseases  of  Females     . 

RIGBY  on  the  Constitutional  Treatment  of 
Female  Diseases   .... 

WEST  on  Ulceration  of  the  Os  Uteri 

GARDNER  on  Sterility.     Colored  Plates     . 


1.25 

3.00 
2.00 

3.50 
3.25 
3.00 
3.00 

2.50 
8.0d 
4.50 
2.50 

8.60 
2.00 
1.75 
1.00 

.50 
1.50 

.50 

8.25 

2.50 

.50 

1.60 

1. 00 
LOO 
2.00 


Fevers. 

MORRIS  on  Scarlet  Fcvors.    A  new  Edition 

enlarged    •  .  .  .  .1.25 

BARTLETT  on  the  Fevers  of  the  United  States  3.00 

FORDYCE'SHistoryand  Treatment  of  Fevers  2.00 

LA  ROCHE  on  Pneumonia,  etc.         .            .  8.00 

on  Yellow  Fever.     2  vols.          .  7.00 

FLINT'S  Clinical  Reports  on  Continued  Fever  2.00 

HASTINGS  jn  Yellow  Fever,    Svo. .            .  .50 
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GREOOKT  on  Eroptire  Fevers         .  .  $3.00 

LOUIS'S  Researches  on  Fevers.    2  vols.       .  5.00 

DRAKE   on   the   Fcvem  of  the  Mississippi 

Valley.    2  vols.    8vo.      .  .  .  11.00 

LYONS  on  Fever.    8vo.     Cloth        .            .  2.00 

CLYMER  on  Fevers.     8vo.     Sheep  .            .  1.50 

REEVES  on  Enteric  Fevers  .            .            .  1.00 

FormularieSy  etc. 

REESE'S  American  Medical  Formalary       .  1.00 

BEASLEY'S  FORMULARY,  2d  EdiUon      .  1.50 

BEASLEY'S  Book  of  Prescriptions,  contain- 
ing 2900  examples,  by  the  most  eminent 
Practitioners  •  .  •  .1.50 

BEASLEY'S   Druggist's   Receipt  Book  and 

Veterinary  Formulary.    Sd  Edition        .  1.75 

GREEN'S  Selection  of  Prescriptions.           .  2.00 

PEREIRA'S  Physician's  Pocket  Prescription 

Book,  Terms,  Phrases,  etc.           .            .  .A3 

WYTHE'S  Pocket  Dose  and  Symptom  Book. 

A  new  Edition      .            .            .            .  .63 

GRIFFITH'S  Universal  Formulary.    8vo.    .  3.25 

ELLIS'S  Medical  Formulary.    8vo.  . 

Homceopathy. 

SIMPSON  on  Homoeopathy    .  .  .1.25 

HENDERSON'S  Reply  to  Prof.  Simpson      .  1.25 

HOOKER  on  Homoeopathy    .           .           .  .63 

FRELIGH'S  HomoBopathio  Practice  .           .  1.50 

PULTE'S  HomoBopathio  Practice       .           .  3.50 

TESTE'S  MaterU  Medtea       .           .           .  2.50 

SMALL'S  Practice     ....  2.00 

HEMPEL'S  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  5.00 

LAURIE'S  Elements.    By  Hull        .           .  8.00 

HAHNEMANN'S  Materia  Medica  Pnra.  4  vis.  6.00 

HAHNEMANN  on  Chronic  Diseases.  6  vols.  7.00 

HAHNEMANN'S  Organon     .            .           .  1.00 

HARTMAN'i^  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases   .  5.75 

HELMUTH'S  Surgery           .           .           .  3.50 

JAHR'S  New  Manual  of  Practice.    S  vols.  .  6.00 

Hydropathy,  the  Uses  of 
Water,  etc. 

BELL  on  Baths,  and  the  Uses  of  Water  In 

Health  and  Disease           .            .           .  1.25 

BELL  on  Mineral  Waters                  .           .  .75 

CLARIDGE'S  Guide  to  Hydropathy  •           .  .75 

FRANCKE'S  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hydro- 
pathy        .            .           .            .            .  .75 

GULLY  on  Water-Cure  in  Chronic  Diseases .  1.25 

JOHNSON'S  Results  of  Hydropathy .  .75 

TRAILL'S  Hydropathic  Encycloped:.*          .  2.50 

BHEW'S    Hydropathy,   or  Water-Cure:    its 

Principles  and  Mode  of  Treatment           .  l.OO 

JOHNSON'S   Domestic   Practice  of  Hydro 

pathy         .....  1.25 

BII  EW'S  Hy^ropatflic  Family  Physician.  Il- 
lustrated   .....  2.00 


Hygiene. 

TILT'S  Elements  of  Female  Hygiene 
ALCOTrS  Laws  of  Healtii    . 
ALCOTT'S  Lectures  on  Life  and  Health 
NEAL'S  Diet  for  tiia  Sick  and  Convalei 
BEALE  on  the  Lavs  of  Health 
PEREIRA  on  Food  and  Diet 
BELL  on  Baths  and  Bathing 
BELL  on  Regimen  and  Longevity 
BELL  on  Health  and  Beanty  . 
WARREN  on  Physical  Education 
WOMAN'S  HOME  BOOK  OF  HEAL1 
HUFELAND  on  the  Art  of  Prolonging 

Manuals  for  Studei 

MENDENHALL'S  Manual  of  Ezaaini 
5th  edition.    250  illustrations 

SKODA'S  Manual  of  Auscultation.     12 

LUDLOW'S  Manual  of  Bzaainations 

NEILL  and  SMITH'S  Compendium  of 
cine  .  .  •  • 

TANNER'S  Manual  of  Practice 

Materia  Medica  and 

peutics. 

HEADLAND  on  the  Aetion  of  If edid 
the  System.  Fourth  edition,  enlarg 

WOOD'S  Materia  Medica  and  Therapi 
2  vols.       .... 

RIDDLE'S  Review  of  Materia  Med{< 
the  use  of  Students.    12mo. 

STILLE'S  Therapeutics.    2  roll. 

CARSON'S  Synopsis  of  Materia  Medic 

CHRISTISON'S  DispensatOTj 

DUNGLISON'S  Materia  Medica  and  *] 
peutics.    2  vols.    • 

DUNGLISON  on  New  Remedies.    Wit 
mulsB  for  their  administration 

BECK'S  Lectures  on  Materia  Med{« 
Therapeutiei 

MAYNE'S  Dispensatory  and  Fomulnr 

PEREIRA'S  Elements  of  Materia   9 
and  Therapeutics.    2  vols. 

PEREIRA'S     Pocket     Prescription  - 
Cloth         .... 
Tucks        .... 

WYTHE'S  Pocket  Dose  and  Symptom. 
Cloth         .... 
Tucks        .... 

ROYLE'S  Materia  Medica  and  Therap< 
Edited  by  Carson . 

WOOD  and  BACHE'S  Dispensatory  i 
United  States 

MITCHELL'S  (T.  D.)  Materia  Medio 

Therapeutics 

BECK'S  Infant  Therapeutics  . 
BALLARD  and  GARROD'8  Materia  1 


AND    SCIENTIFIC    CATALOGUE. 


Medical  Jurisprudence,  Insa- 
nity, and  Poisons. 

WHARTON  and  STILLE'S  Medical  Juris- 
prudence  ....  .$7.50 

1»E  BOISMONT'S  llallueinatioDS.  Inolading 

Apparitiong,  Visions,  etc.  etc.      .  .    2.00 

TAYLOR'S  MedicalJurisprudenoe    .  .   3.25 

BECK'S  Medical  Jurisprudence.     2  rols.  .  10.00 

TAYLOR  on  Poisons.    New  edition  .  .   3.50 

COSTILL  on  Puisona  .            .           .  .     .50 

OTTO  on  the  Detection  of  Poisona     .  .1.75 

BCCKNELL  and  TUKE  on  Insanity  .    3.00 

RAY'S  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity      .  .    3.00 

ELWELL  on  Malpractice        .            .  .    5.00 

BARLE  on  Blood-Letting  in  Mental  Dis- 
orders       ....  1.00 

EARLE'S  Institutions  for  the  Insane  in  Prus- 

sia,  Austria,  etc.   .  .  .  1.00 

The  Microscope. 

WYTHE'S  Microseopist's  Manual       .  .    1.25 

QUKKETT  on  the  Use  of  the  Microscope  .    5.00 

OOSSE'S  Evenings  with  the  Microscope      .    1.50 
QUEKETT'S   Lectures  on  Histology.    Illus- 
trated.   2  rols.     .  .  .5.75 

BROCKELSBY'S  Wonders  of  the  Microscope.    1.25 

CARPENTER  on   the   Microscope    and  iu 

Revelations.     8ro.  .  .  .   4.50 

Miscellaneous. 

THE  PHYSICIAN'S  VISITING  LIST, 
DAY-BOOK,  AND  MEMORANDA. 
Published  annually.  See  Catalogue  for 
Styles  and  Prices. 

ALCOHOL  and  TOBACCO,  Miller  and  Lizars.     .75 

BARWELL  on  the  Joints     .           .            .  3.00 

ALTHAUS  on  Medical  Electricity    .            .  1.25 

ASHTON  on  the  Rectum  and  Anus   .            .  2.00 

BERNARD  and  ROBIN  on  the  Blood.  12mo.  .75 

BUDD  on  the  Liver    ....  3.00 

COXE'S  Epitome  of  the  Writings  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen.    8vo.    .  .    2.00 

COPEL AND  on  Palsy  and  Apoplexy.    12mo.     .80 
CARPENTER  on  Alcoholio  Liquors  .     .50 

CAMPLIN  on  Diabetes.        .  .  .     .50 

COOPER  on  HerniA.     Royal  8vo.     Plates    .   2.50 

on  Diseases  of  tho  Breast    8vo.    .   2.50 

. on  tho  Testis  and  Thymus  Gland  .   2.00 

CARNOCHAN  on  Congenital  Dislocation  of 

the  Head  of  tho  Femur    .  .  .   2.00 

DE  JONGU  on  Cod-Liver  Oil.     12mo.        .     .76 

BPITOME  of  BRAITHWAITE'S  Retrospect  7.00 

FORBES  on  Nature  and  Art  in  the  Cure  of 

Disease      .....    1.00 

FENNER'S   Southern   Medical   Reports.     2 

vols.  8vo.  .  .  .  .  .6.00 

UARRATTS  Medical  Usas  of  Electricity     .    4.00 

Q  ROSS'S  American  Medica.  Biography         .   3.50 


HOOKER  on  Medical  Delusions 

HABERSHAM  on  the  Alimentary  Canal      .  1.75 

HOLLAND'S  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections.  8.00 

JOHNS'S  English-Gftrman  and  German-Eng- 
lish Clinical  Pbkase-Book.  With  Lexi- 
con.    ISmo.           ....  1.25 

JAMESON  on  Epidemic  Cholera      .  .1.25 

HOLMES'S  CnrrenU  and  Counter-Currents 

in  Medical  Science          .            .            .  1.25 

LIZARS  on  Tobacco,  its  Use  and  Abuse  .38 

MITCHELL'S  (JOHN  K.)  Five  Essays.  I2mo.  1.25 

MILLER  on  Alcohol,  its  Place  and  Power    .  .50 

NUNNELLY  on  Erysipelas.     8vo.    .            .  1.50 

OWEN  on  the  Skeleton  and  Teeth     .            .  1.00 

PETTIGREW'S  Medical  Superstition            .  .75 

QUA  IN  on  tho  Rectum.     Plates         .            .  2.25 

RENOUARD'S  History  of  Medicine.    Trans- 
lated by  Comegys.    8vo.  .             .             .  3.50 

RUSH  on  the  Human  Voice  .            .            .  2.50 

SHAW'S  Medical  Remembrancer       .            .  .50 

SANGER  on  Prostitution  in  tho  United  States.  3.75 

STANLEY  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones.    8vo.  1.50 

TAMPLIN  on  Deformities     .  .1.00 

TARDIEU  on  Epidemic  Cholera        .            .  1.00 

TODD  on  Acute  Diseases        .  .  .1.75 

WOOD'S  Lectures  and  Addresses  on  Mcdionl 

Subjects    .  .  •  .  .1.75 

WALSH  on  Cancer 

WHAT  TO  OBSERVE  AT  THE  BEDSIDE 

AND  AFTER  DEATH.     12ma.             .  1.00 

WRIGHT   on   Headaches,  their  Cause  and 

Cure.     12mo.         .            .            .            .  .50 

YOUMAN  or.  Alcohol  and  the  Constitution 

of  Man       .             .             .             .             .  .50 

Obstetrics,  etc. 

OAZEAUX'S  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of 
Pregnancy  and  Parturition.  ^  new  en- 
larged edition.    IlluBtrated          .            .  4.00 

CHURCHILL'S  Midwifery    .            .            .  3.50 

SIMPSON'S  Obstetric  Memoirs  and  Contri- 
butions.   2  vols.  ....  6.00 

TYLER  SMITH'S  Lectures  on  Obstetrics     .  4.00 

DEWEE'S  System  of  Midwifery        .            .  3.20 

WARRINGTON'S  Catechism  of  Obstetrics  .  1.50 

MEIGS'S  Science  and  Art  of  Obstetrics         .  4.00 

NOEGGERATH'S  and  JACOBI'S  Contribu- 
tions to  Midwifery  .  .  .    3.00 

RAMSBOTHAM'S  Obstetric  Medicine           .  5.00 

RIGBY'S  System  of  Midwifery          .  2.50 

SMITH  on  Parturition            .            .            .  1.25 

BEDFORD'S  Prin.  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics.  4.50 

COCK'S  Manual  of  Obstetrics           .            .  1.2.^ 

STORER  on  Criminal  Abortion         .             .  1.00 

MOREAU'S  Midwifery.     4to.     80  plates      .  10.00 

BEACH'S  Treatise  on  Midwifery.   50  colored 

platc9.     4to.          ....  6.0C 

SP!IATT'?  Obstetric  Tablet.   With  disseeted 

colored  plates        ....  8.00 
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WALKER  on  Intermarriage  .  •     .75 

MONTGOMERY  on  Pregnane/         .  .   8.75 

U  YAN'S  Philosophy  of  Marriage,  in  iU  Soeial, 

tforal,  and  Phjcicol  Relations     .  .     .75 

CHAILLEY'S  Treatise  on  Midwifery.  Trans- 

lated  by  Bedford  ....   1.75 

MILLER'S  Principles  and  Praotiee  of  Obste- 
trics .  .  .  •  •  8.75 

DUBLIN  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY  .    1.00 
MURPHY'S  Lecture  on  Parturition  .  .    2.25 

Pathology. 


on   Surgical  Pathology. 
Illustrated 


PAOET'S  Lectures 
A  new  Edition. 

CRAQIE'S  Elements  of  General  and  Patho- 
logical Anatomy   .... 

HENLE'S  General  Pathology 
HASSE'S  Pathological  Anatomy 
SIMON'S  General  Pathology 
VOGEL'S  Pathological  Anatomy 
CHOMEL'S  General  Pathology 
GROSS'  Pathological  Anatomy 
JONES    and    SIEVEKING'S    Pathological 
Anatomy   .  .  .  .  • 

ROKITANSKY'S  Pathological  Anatomy      . 

Periodicals. 


8.50 

3.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.25 
3.00 
3.00 
5.25 

8.75 
5.50 


6.00 


6.00 


5.00 


RANKING'S  Half-Yearly  Abstract  of  the 
Medical  Sciences. 

Complete  setts.    17  vols.    Sheep  .  84.00 

Do.  do.         Half  Cloth    .25.50 

THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  MEDICO- 
CHIRURGICAL  REVIEW.  Quarterly. 
(The  English  Edition.)    Per  Annum 

THE  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  MI- 
CBOSCOPICAL  SCIENCE.  Per  Annum 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  MEDI- 
CAL SCIENCE.     Quarterly 

THE  AMERiCaN  JOURNAL  OF  DENTAL 
SCIENCE.      Edited  by 

THE    AMERICAN     MEDICAL    TIMES. 

Weekly.     Per  annum 
THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PHAR- 

MACY.    Bi-monthly 

LONDON  LANCET.     (Reprint)    Monthly, 

BRAITHWAITE'S  Retrospect  Half-Yearly, 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  MEDICAL  AND 
SURGICAL  REPORTER.    Weekly      . 


3.00 

3.00 
5.00 
2.50 


3.00 


Physiology. 

REESE'S  Analysis  of  Ph/Mologv,  .«r  the  use 
of  Students  .... 

CARPENTER'S  Principles  of  Human  Physi- 
ology        ..... 

CARPENTER'S  Elements  of  Physiology      . 
CARPENTER'S  Comparative  Physiology     . 


1.50 

4.25 

.-,.00 
5.25 


DUNGUSON'S  Human  Physiology.  2 

BUSHMAN'S  Popular  Physiology     . 

KIRKE'S  Hand-Book  of  Physiology, 
wood-cuts .  .  •  • 

DRAPER'S  Human  Physiology 

DALTON'S  Human  Physiology 

Pharmacy. 

MORFrrS    Chemieal   and   Pharmaeei 
Manipulationa.    500  UlnttratioBf 

PARRISH'S  PracUeal  Pharmacy      . 

BEASLEY'S  Draggisti*  Beeeipt-Book 
Edition      •  .  •  • 

BRANSTON'S  Hand-Book  of  PraeUc^ 
ceipts         .... 

MOHRand  REDWOOD'S  Practical  Phar 

PUARMACOPOSIA     OF    THE    UN] 
STATES  .... 

PARIS'S  Pharmaeologia 

FOOTE'S  PracUtioBer's  Pharmaoopcela 

THE  PRESCRIBER'S  PHARMACOI 

THOMSON'S  Conipeetns  of  the  Pbarmae 

PIERCE  on  the  Examination  of  Dmgi 

BECK  on  the  Adulteration  of  Mtdkintt 

Practice  of  Medicii 

WOOiyS  Practice  of  Medicine.    2  Tola 

MAXSON'S  Now  TezUBook  of  the  Pi 
of  Medicine 

TANNER'S  New  Manual  of  Practice 

COPELAND'S  Dictionary  of  PracUaal 
cine.     3  vols.    Cloth 
Sheep 

WATSON'S   Practice  of  Physic.     Nei 
tion,  enlarged 

BENNETT'S  Lectures  on  Clinieal  Me< 

TAYLOR'S  Theory  and  Praedee  of  the  J 

raent-Cure. 
CYCLOPAEDIA   OF   PRACTICAL    h 
CINE.    By  Forbes,  Twcedie,  and 
glison.   4  vols. 

COMFORT'S  Thomsonian  Practice  of 
cine.    0th  edition 

GRAVES'S  System  of  Clinical  Medidn 
W.W.Gerhard     . 

ANDRAL'S  Medical  Clinic    3  toIs. 

HARTSHORNE'S  Memoranda  Medici 

PAINE'S  Institutes  of  Medicine 

WILLIAMS'S  Principles  of  Medicine. 

BARLOW'S  Practice  of  Medicine      . 

DICKSON'S    Elements  of   the   Praei 
Medicine  .... 

JACKSON'S  Letters  to  a  Young  Physii 

TANNER'S  Manual  of  Clinical  Medici 

DUNGLISON'S  Practice  of  Medicine. 

FORBES  on  Nature  and  Art  in  the  C 
Di^onse.     12mo.    . 


LEHMAN'S  Physiological  Chemistry.  2vo!ji.    fi.OO  BARCL.-VY'S  Medical  Diagnoiis.     8ro 
Chomicnl  Physiology.     1  vol.     .    2.2 j"  LYON'S  Hand-Book  of  Hospital  Praci 
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iUieumatism,  Oout,  Dropsy, 
etc. 

F'JLLER  nil  RbflDmnlifm,  Gout,  olc. 

TODD  un  Dropiy,  ih«  Crinnrj  Ora.-.n>.  tic.  .    1.50 

Skin,  Diseases  of  the. 

NELLIQAN  ua  Dincases  uf  thi-  Skin  .  1.00 

NELLTQAS'S  Ailns  ••!  Cutjn<M>u>  Oi'eafei. 

CDlurcd  plMci        ....  1.6D 

WILSON  on  ihs  Skin  .  .  3.TS 

WILSON'S  Skin  Diiesiet.      Plutei.  e.Auni.  4.3S 


aliie  on  Ihc  Ekln  i 
d  8CUEDHLIj  on 


J  tlnlr    .    l.Oi 

l^i;  Skin  .    2.01 


nAYWAR»-S  SurEioil  Rep 
SillTH-S  Pnclioe  of  SurgEi 
NGLATOK'S  Cltnlcol  Lcctu 

byAt!«    . 
BVE'S  Snrgiail  Cm.-« 
SIMS  on  Bil«r  Suturei  (n 
CAKNOCHAN'S  CoDlriliulit 


Stomach,  Indigestion,  etc. 

CIIAMBERS  on  Diatslion  and  il;  Drmvgv- 

UUDU  un  DUeisei  of  tbs  Slumaeh  .  .    I. 

BRI.VrOS  on  tin  Sloinoch    . 

UABRRSIIAM  „n  lboAlimfniiirjCii.ini  1. 

Military  Surgery. 

HAMILTON-S  TrBn.lsB  o..  Miliary  Surge./. 
GUTHBIK'S  Commenl»riL.»<.ulbe8urg«juf 

Uil  War 3. 

MACLEOD'8  Nolet  on  ihe  Surntrj  of  tbo 

IllIPLEU'S  IUud-Iioukforilii,-MiliiJioSi(r- 

on  lbs  Inspeotioti  a(  ItccmiU 

OKO.SS'a  M»noal  of  Military  Surgery 
STROUEYER  tad  ESHARCU  on  Qun-Shul 

LO-VCiMOBEonGun-ShotWouBd.  .  .  1. 

SMITH'S  Huod-bnnli  ot  Surgical  Oporationii.  1, 
BAIiUENS   on    MiUuiry  Hospimls    und    the 

lUftlLH  of  Troipps  .  .  1 

Surgery. 

PAGErS  Lecmre*  on   8nrgii.>nl    i'fltboiufj-. 

3d  (ditiun.     Illuilnttd    . 
HARRIS'S  DenWl  Surgery.     Sib  edition 
WALTOK'S  Opblhalmie  Surgery.  IlliLalral 
BKICHSBS'S  Scieoce  and  Art  of  Surgor 
UROSS'S  Prlnoiplen  and  Praclico  of  Surgtry.  I 
HASTISO'S  Minor  Surgery.  Bandajin 
DHDtrrS  Modern  Surgsry . 
FBReUSSON'S  Oporalire  Surgery  . 
MILLER'S  Principles  of  Surgery      . 


.    Practi 


urgery 


Buri-cr, 


QtBSON'S  Kurgery. 
MALGAtGNE'S  Op> 
PIKRIK'S  Surgery.  3IU  eutj 
SKET'S  Operative  Surgery  . 
3UteEKT  on  Ulnar  Surgery 
TlbPSAl":  surgery,  by  Mutt. 


Urinary  Organs,  etc. 

MORLAND  on  the  Urinary  Organ i . 

on  Uriemla 

'    GROSS  on  the  Urinary  Orgini.     Sheep 
^    DIRD  on  Urinary  Deposit).     N«ir  edition    . 
'    TODD  on  tbe  Urinary  Orguil 
'  I  FItICK  on  Renal  AffMtione  , 

I  MANUALS  OF  THE  URISB.  BLOOD,  eto. 
DL'CAMP  on  Relenlionof  Urine      . 
,ALl,EMASD<.iiSptrinalorrba!a.  ByWilioi 

Venereal  Diseases. 

I    ftlCORD'S  Vcnereiil  D;ie;.>c!.     8vo. 
— —  Illudralion-    of    SyphUilii 
laee.     lid.     Culurod  platea 

Letters  on  Syphilis 

I    lIUN'TElt  un  Venereal,  aith  Note)  by  Rleord. 

DDRKEE  on  Qunorrbea  and  Sypbilii 
'    WILSON  oD  Sypbilta.     Colored  ptalai 
'    PARKER'S  Modern  Trastoientuf  Eyphilia. 
'    CURklNQ  on  Diiea»a  of  the  Teatii 
,    YIDAL  on  Venereal.     Colored  platea 

ACTON  on  tbe  Urinary  andfleneniliveOrgans.1 
BUM5TEAD  on  Venereal       .  ,  .    ! 

Veterinary  Medicine,  the 
Horse,  etc. 

'  MAYHEW'S  Il!L.8ir.iri-d  Uiirse  D. 

'  DADO'S  Modern  lIor«  Doctor         .  .    1.0( 

American  Cattle  Daetnr      , 

'  BBASLEY'S  Veterinary  Formulary  . 

1  ALLEN'S  Diieaiei  of  Domeilio  Auimali 

'  COLE-S  American  Veterinarian 

'  HERBERT'S  Hint)  lo  Hon*  Kcepera. 

ugtraled    .  .  ■  ■ 

I    MILES  on  tbe  Horao'i  Foot 
j    VOUATT  on  Iha  lloree 

JENNINGS  00  the  Horie  and  hie  Difft 
.    STEWART'S  Stable  Bonk      . 

ATT  ond  MARTIN  on  Cattle  . 


MS 
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TWELFTH  YKAB 


LINDSAY   &    BLAKISTON'S 

PHYSICIAN'S  VISITING 

AND    BOOK    OF    ENGAGEMENTS.*' 
XOW  BEADY   FOB   1863. 

Tho    flPHt    l>ook    of    tlie    kind    published    in    the    UnttW 

The  Publishers  announce  to  the  Profession,  that  their  "Visili 
for  1863  is  now  ready.  In  connection  with  this  annaancemeot 
leave  to  say,  that  their  little  book  waa  the  first  one  of  the  kil~ 
exclusively  for  Physi«iiins  puUtshcti  in  this  country.  It  hua  even 
received  with  great  fitvor,  find  is  now  in  general  use  throughout 
States  and  Canada.  Ey  constant  intercourse  with  iho  Profesaioi 
been  enabled  to  ascertain  their  wants,  and  it  has  been  their  eac 
the  preparation  of  the  "List,"  to  adapt  it  to  them,  excluding  f 
extraneous  or  unnecessary  matter,  and  to  make  it  compact  and  ^«1 
in  the  pocket.  ~ 

"  /;  leBl  cost  tht  Phyiician  FiJIij  or  Srvtnt;i~^re  CrtiU  :  it  rUl  Save  hi 
Frioe,  piapUBd  lor  iS  pktianti  wsoIiIt. 


In  addition  to  the  above  Styles,  they  have  iilso  prepared 
AN     INTERLEAVED    EDITION, 
for  the  use  of  Countr;/  Phi/g{cia7is  and  others  who  compound  t 
Prescriptions,  or  furnish  Medieinet  to  their  patients.    The  ftddttiw 
thus  supplied  can  also  bo  used  for  Special  Memoranda,  for  rfiC 
portant  Cases,  kc.  &c. 

Tor  SS  Mtlent*  w«*kl7,  LatgrlMvsd  BBd  bonnd  In  el«lh, 
-    2fi  TneU  with  pooluL 

"GO       ■■  •■  •■  "  elolh. 

"    SO       "  "  ■'  "  TmIw  with  poobt.     . 

In  ordering  the  work,  if  from  other  booksellers,  most  of  wIm 
for  sale  or  can  procure  it,  oriier 

LINDSAY  &  BLAKISTON'S  PHYSICIANS  VI8ITIB0  X 

And  in  all  cases,  whether  from  the  publishers,  direct  or  otberi 
the  size,  style,  &c.,  wanted. 


•    ' 


I 


LANE   M1-:DICA1, 


